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0UHHARY  OF  CUUKCU  HISTORT  JX  THBEE  PASSAGES  OF  SCBIFTirRE. 

"  QoCLf  who  at  sundry  times  and  In  divers  manners  spake  In  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  hy  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds;  who  being  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  and  the  exisess  Image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
ot  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."— Hebrews  i.  1-8. 

By  faith  '*  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report;*'  "  choosing  rather  to  suifer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  Ood,  than  to  ei^oy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  *'  Who  through  faith 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  quenched  the  vlolenoe  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  "And 
others  had  trial  of  mockings  and  soourglngs.  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  Imprisonment : 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword : 
they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins ;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ; 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy :  they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  mountains,  and  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth."— Hebrews  xL  3, 36, 36, 88, 84, 86-88. 

'*  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  na- 
tions :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  dividetb  his  sheep 
from  the  goats.  *  *  *  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the 
lighteous  into  life  etemaL"— Matthew  zxv.  81, 33, 46. 


THE  EDIFICATION  OF  THE  BODY  OF  CHEIBT. 

"And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ :  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ:  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  Joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
eifectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love."— Ephesians  Iv.  11-16. 
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PREFACE. 

A  himdied  or  a  thousand  yeais  hence  the  good  or  the  evil  opinions  of 
human  beings  with  reference  to  this  book  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  me ;  while  I  shall  be  whoUy  interested  in  the  approval  or  the 
disapproval  of  God.  And,  by  reason  of  the  entire  uncertainty  of  the  oon- 
tinoance  of  this  mortal  life,  such  may  become  the  state  of  my  feelings  at 
any  moment.  Such  indeed  have  been  my  feelings,  I  believe,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  lureparation  of  this  volume. 

For  the  Preface,  Introduction,  and  General  HisV>ty  of  the  Church,  no 
one  but  mysett  is  responsible ;  while  of  the  Kehukee  and  Primitive  Bap- 
tist History  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  with  very  little  exception,  my 
&ther  is  the  sole  author. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  early  members  of  the  Kehukee  Baptist 
Association  to  have  its  history  written  up  and  published  at  the  close  of 
each  generation.  The  Association  was  organized  A.  D.  1765.  The  first 
history  was  written  by  Elders  Lemuel  Burldtt  and  Jesse  Bead,  and  pub- 
lished in  1803.  The  second  history  was  written  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs, 
and  published  in  1884.  And  my  father.  Elder  Gushing  Biggs  Hassoll,  was 
in  1876  appointed  by  the  Association  to  prepare  the  third  history  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  from  the  creation. 
After  having  written  nearly  all  the  Kehukee  and  spedal  Primitive  Bap- 
tist History,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  from  B.  C.  4004  to  A.  D.  8S0,  he 
passed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  April  11, 1880.  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association  in  October,  1880,  to  complete  the  work.  Upon 
the  examination  of  my  father's  manuscript  I  found  that  the  General  His- 
tory of  the  Church  needed  considerable  and  laborious  revision,  which  he 
designed,  but  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  I  have  made  this  revision  to  the 
best  of  my  ability^  and  I  have  also  brought  forward  the  history  from  A. 
D.  850  to  A.  D.  1886. 

My  father  traveled  and  preached  extensively  among  the  Old  School 
or  Primitive  Baptists  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  1840  to 
1880,  and  was  cordially  received  by  them  everywhere ;  and  if  any  one  un- 
derstood their  views  he  must  have  done  so.  He  was,  and  I  am,  the  Mod- 
erator of  the  Kehukee,  the  oldest  Primitive  Baptist  Association  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  while  this  book  does  not  profoss  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Primitive 
Baptists,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  views  of  my  father  and  myself  on 
spiritual  sulijects  are,  in  general,  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
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VI  PREFACE. 

great  mojority  of  our  brethren.  Id  regard  to  the  religious  innovations  of 
post-apostolic  times,  with  reference  both  to  doctrine  and  to  practice,  the 
words  of  the  Lord  in  Proverbs  xzii.  28,  Jeremiah  i.  17-10,  vi.  16,  and 
Jude  3,  have  been  especially  and  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds. 

For  about  two  years  I  earnestly  endeavored,  by  private  correspond- 
ence and  notices  in  our  religious  periodicals,  to  obtain  complete  lists  of  all 
the  Old  School  or  Primitive  Baptist  Churches  and  Elders  in  the  United 
States ;  but  so  very  few  responded  that  the  list  is  entirely  too  defective 
to  be  published.  I  have  inserted  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  list  of  all  our  churches  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  any  account, 
formed  during  that  century.  At  the  close  of  the  Kehukee  History  is 
given  the  list  of  our  associations  in  the  United  States,  very  much  as  left 
by  my  father. 

The  most  eminent  of  modem  churuii  historians  have  zealously  devoted 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  labors.  The 
present  work  has  occupied  the  careful  attention  of  my  &ther  and  myself 
about  nine  years,  he  having  employed  upon  it  about  three-and-a-half,  and 
I  about  five-and-a-half  years.  As  we  have  had  comparatively  so  short  a 
period  for  the  survey,  of  the  history  of  the  church  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years,  we  have  been  absolutely  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  extensively 
of  the  best  results  of  investigations  made  by  other  men,  indicating  our 
indebtedness  by  quotation  marks,  and  frequently  giving  the  authors* 
names.  We  have  aimed,  not  at  a  vain  show  of  originality,  but  at  utility  ; 
and  we  have  freely  laid  under  contribution  the  best  stores  of  religious 
knowledge  on  earth.  It  would  require  not  only  great  intellectual  and 
spiritual  ability,  but  a  long  lifetime  spent  diligently  in  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe,  to  write  the  history  of  the  church  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  never 
has  been  written.  My  father  and  I  have,  in  general,  at  points  where  the 
truth  is  assailed,  purposely  used  the  very  language  and  the  reluctant 
adnussions  of  such  as  occupy  the  highest  positions  among  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  so  as  effectually  to  silence  the  gainsayings  of  those  who  defend 
error  with,  less  information  and  less  ability*  We  have  dwelt  sorrowfully, 
but  emphatically  and  solemnly,  upon  the  extravagant  Pharisaism  and  the 
extraordinary  religious  superficiality  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
world  presses  into  the  nominal  church,  multitudes  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  proselytes,  while  the  unfelt  horror  of  spiritual  death  reigns  through- 
out almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  civilized  as  well  as  the  uncivilized  pop- 
ulations of  the  globe.  But  whUe  gross  darkness  covers  the  rich,  proud 
and  corrupt  Egypt  of  the  world,  as  of  old,  the  few  poor,  humble  and 
despised  Israel  of  God  are  blessed  with  divine  light  in  their  dwellings ; 
and,  to  the  spiritual  mind,  it  is  intensely  interesting  and  edifsring  to 
observe  the  providential  course  and  circumstances  of  that  heavenly  light 
as  it  comes  down  to  us  through  the  historical  wilderness  of  the  ages. 
Straight  and  narrow,  high  and  holy,  spiritual  and  divine  is  the  mysterious 
path  along  which  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  and'  all 
the  dear  people  of  God  have  been  led  by  the  Spirit  and  providence  of  the 
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Moet  HUrli.  The  infallible  Scriptaies,  illmninated  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  our  hearto,  alone  can  enable  ub  to  dieooyer  that  heavenly  path,  and  to 
walk  therein,  and  find  rest  to  our  souls. 

As  is  well  known  by  those  best  acquainted  with  my  conduct  in  accept* 
ingr  and  carrying  on  the  difficult  and  onerous  task  of  revising  and  com* 
pleting  this  work,  and  in  arranging  for  its  puWcation,  I  have  not  been 
influenced  by  motives  of  worldly  gain,  but,  as  I  trust,  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  my  temporal  interests ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  been  divinely  enabled  in  the  compilation  of  the 
history,  to  rise  above  worldly  considerations,  and,  in  the  solemn  light  of 
eternity  and  the  consciousness  of  my  great  responsibility,  to  set  forth 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  I  have  not  tried  to  write  a  popular  or 
salable  book.  I  seek  neither  the  ephemeral  applause  nor  the  perishing 
riches  of  men ;  and  I  hope  that  the  fear  of  God  has  been  implanted  in  my 
heart,  and  delivered  me  from  the  fear  of  the  face  of  clay  soon  to  moulder 
into  dust.  I  have  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  either  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing men ;  but  I  have  endeavored,  like  an  impartial  witness,  to  state 
plainly,  calmly  and  essentially  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,''  whether  men  like  it  or  not.  If  the  truth  please  them,  I 
shall  be  glad,  for  nothing  else  can  make  them  free ;  if  it  displease  them,  I 
am  not  responsible.  For  the  truth,  however  distasteful,  I  am  not  respon- 
sible ;  but  for  accurately  reporting  what  I  am  satisfied  is  the  truth,  I  am 
responsible  to  God.  While  it  is  impossible,  as  Macaulay  says,  for  history 
to  give  the  whole  truth,  the  best  historians  exhibit  such  parts  of  the  truth 
as  most  nearly  produce  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  seek  to  discover  and 
explain  the  principles  interpenetrating  and  underlying  the  facts.  Such 
has  been  my  view  of  the  true  province  and  object  of  history ;  and  this 
ideal  I  have  endeavored,  as  best  I  could,  to  exemplify  in  the  present  work. 

I  have  labored  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  creation,  in  history,  iand  in 
Scripture.  There  is  but  one  God,  and  He  is  equally  the  God  of  nature,  of 
providence,  and  of  grace,  as  everywhere  recognized  by  the  sacred  writers ; 
and  it  is  disloyalty  to  Him  to  deny  or  contemn  His  work  in  either  of  these 
great  domains.  May  He  always  preserve  me  and  my  readers  from  such 
irreverence. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  inspiration  or  infallibility.  I  believe  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures  to  be  absolutely  the  only  inspired  and  infalli- 
ble book  in  human  literature ;  such  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  By  this  divine  stand- 
ard I  desire  the  present  volume  and  every  other  creatural  work  to  be  fin- 
ally tested*~to  be  accepted  if  and  when  in  accordance,  and  rejected  if  and 
when  not  in  accordance,  with  the  standard.  "  The  best  of  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Bible  are  but  the  interpretations  of  fallible  men."  The 
right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  also  a  fundamental  Baptist  and  Protestant  doctrine ;  such  right  I 
Qot  only  claim  for  myself,  but  I  williugly  allow  to  every  other  human 
being— only  let  each  one  remember  and  admit  that  no  person  and  no  set 
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of  peraons  now  on  earth  are  infallible.  Papacy  is  eqaaUj  offensive  i 
reason  and  to  fidth.  He  who  claims  infallibility  for  himself  or  for  an 
other  man  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  ceases  to  that  extent  to  be  a  Baptis 
or  a  Protestant,  or  a  fdUower  of  Christ,  and  renounces  those  preciou 
principles  of  religions  liberty,  in  defense  of  which  have  flowed  river 
of  the  beet  blood  on  earth.  A  proper  knowledge  of  genuine  chorch  his 
tory  delivers  us  from  the  tyranny  of  both  ancient  and  modem  popes  a 
every  name,  and  directs  ns  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  authoritative  standari 
of  faith  and  practioe.  Old  School,  Primitive,  or  Bible  Baptists,  8houI< 
be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  have  a  pope  or  popes  among  them.  N< 
book,  no  pamphlet,  no  periodical,  no  document  of  any  kind,  must  be  taken 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Bible ;  and  no  author,  no  editor,  no  preacher,  nc 
teacher,  no  writer,  and  no  body  of  men  must  be  substituted  for  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  Prophet  Priest,  and  King  of  His  people. 

The  great  importance  of  church  history  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  Bible.    It  has  been  called  "  the  backbone  and 
storcJmuse  of  theology,  and  the  best  comraentaiy  of  Christianity  itself. 
Next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  themselves  chiefly  a  histoiy  and 
depository  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  Christ  with  his  people,  no  more  thorough  vindication 
of  Christianity,  no  richer  source  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience,  no 
deeper  incentive  to  virtue  and  piety,  than  the  history  of  Christ^s  kingdom, 
as  sublimely  indicated  by  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.^*—Prof .  P.  Schaff.*    The  history  of  the  past  gives  us  a  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  present,  and  a  more  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
future.    The  histoiy  of  the  people  of  God  *'  eminently  illustrates  the  laws 
pf  the  divine  administration,  evinces  the  truth  of  prophecy  by  showing 
its  fulfillment,  and»  in  due  subordination  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  our  own  hearts,  furnishes  the  best  school  of  human  nature,  although 
commonly  postponed  to  that  of  frivolous  society  and  superficial  worldly 
wisdom.    It  tends  to  elevate  and  enlarge  our  views  beyond  the  petty 
bounds  of  personal,  sectarian  and  local  interests ;  to  discourage  bigotry, 
and  moderate  controversial  bitterness,  without  impairing  our  attachment 
to  the  truth  itself;  and  to  suppress  crude  innovations  and  absurdities, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  by  showing  that  the  same,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  have  been  canvassed  and  exploded  centuries  ago.^^— Prof.  J. 
A.  Alexander. 
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A  feature  diBtmgnighing  ChriBtianily  from  all  other  religionB  ia  its 
miique  historical  character— the  religion  and  history  being  inseparably 
and  snpematurally  blended  during  a  period  of  4,100  years ;  the  very  facts 
themselves  being  parables  and  symbols  illustrating  spiritual  and  eternal 
truths.  In  the  midst  of  a  depraved  polytheistic  world  the  God  of  the 
Universe,  the  God  of  History,  the  God  of  Grace,  preserved  for  forty  cen- 
turies the  pure  faith  and  worship  of  Himself,  in  the  lines  of  Seth  and 
Shem  and  Abraham,  until,  in  accordance  with  His  repeated  promises  and 
types  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  He  manifested  His  great 
and  glorious  salvation  in  the  spotless  life  and  atoning  death  and  tri- 
umphant resurrection  and  ascension  of  His  incarnate  Son ;  and  then,  in 
accordance  with  His  purposes  and  declarations  from  the  beginning.  He 
dispersed  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  with  their  ancient  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, and  sent  his  servants  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
showing  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old,  among  all  the  Gentile  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  latter  also  mercifully  displayed  His  spiritual,  holy  and 
everlasting  salvation.  "  Holy  men  of  God  foresaw  and  foretold  that  the 
Gentile  nations  would  come  to  worship  the  God  of  Judah,  the  Jehovah  of 
Zion,  at  a  period  when  nothing  in  the  possible  horizon  of  the  times  could 
have  afforded  the  faintest  indication  of  the  wonderful  future.  To  their 
minds  the  future  was  not  as  it  is  to  other  men,  for  they  spoke  of  the  com- 
ing ages  just  as  the  ages  indeed  have  come." 

"  Christ,"  says  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  "  is  the  centre  of  God's  revelation  and 
of  man's  redemption ;  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  Christian  history ;  of 
Christian  sects  and  of  each  believer's  faith ;  yea,  of  the  very  history  of 
this  our  earth,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  full,  the  radiant,  the  only  centre— fitted 
to  be  such  because  He  is  the  God-man  and  the  Redeemer.  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  theology.  Christianity  gives  us  all  that  philosophy 
aims  after,  and  in  a  more  perfect  form ;  it  also  gives  us  more  than  phil- 
osophy can  give ;  and  this  more  that  it  gives  is  what  man  most  needs,  and 
what  reason  alone  could  never  divine.  And  therefore  we  conclude  that  it 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  a  system  more 
complete,  richer  in  all  blessings.  The  highest  ideas  and  ends  which 
reason  can  propound  are  really  embraced,  the  deepest  wants  which  man 
can  know  are  truly  satisfied,  the  sharpest  antagonisms  which  the  mind 
can  propose  are  declared  to  be  reconciled  in  the  ideas,  the  means,  and  the 
ends  which  are  contained  in  that  revelation  which  centres  in  the  pei'son  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

May  the  God  of  all  grace  vouchsafe  to  bestow  His  all-important  bless- 
ing upon  these  pages.  Without  Him  neither  writers  nor  readers  can  do 
anything  acceptable  in  His  holy  sight.  To  his  merciful,  righteous  and 
sovereign  will,  would  I  desire  to  commit  myself,  my  labors,  my  natural 
and  spiritual  kindred,  and  all  my  fellow-creatures,  both  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  Sylvester  Hassell. 

Wilson,  K.  C,  Febmaiy,  1886. 
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a>lheTcnce  of  Bible  Baptists  to  Qod— Oabriers  revelations  to  Daniel,  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter-The  Messiah  to  come  In  seventy  weeks  (from  the  command  to  restore  Jerusalem), 
V)  miter  for  others,  make  an  end  of  lun.  and  bring  In  everlasting  righteousness ;  and  ther 
tb«»  Jewish  Btate-ChTirch,  with  its  capital  city,  to  be  destroyed— Exact  fnlflllment  of  the 
prophecy  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth— Remarkable  eonfession  of  the  Jewish  chief  Rabbi,  Bimon 
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to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Jerusalem— Deliverance  of  all  the  Christians  trtmi  the  unex- 
ampled horrors  of  the  flnal  siege,  in  accordance  with  Christ's  admonition  to  them— So  at 
ls»t  all  God's  people  will  be  saved,  while  all  His  enemies  will  be  destroyed— The  Messiah 
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0«te  and  oontonto  of  the  book— The  aeren  oanrolies  of  AalA—Tk»  destmotioa  of  Jenu»- 
lem  a  prophetlo  mlnlatare  of  the  destruotion  of  the  world— The  Apocalypse  gives  the 
general  prindplee  of  the  Blvine  goyemment— The  preterist,  futurist  and  hlstorioal 
schools  oi  Inteipretattou— The  book  of  the  coming  of  Ourist— Intended  to  console  Gk)d*s 
people  under  their  great  trials,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  final  ylotory— The  mophecles 
are  Doth  historical  and  spiritual— 2ioon  and  M«Hon— The  Dragon,  Beast  andTaise  Pro- 
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flsAl  Judgment— The  mercy  of  God  glorified  In  the  everlasting  salvation  of  His  people, 
and  His  justice  viudioated  In  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked— Union  of  Chrisc 
aodHisohuroh 214—26} 

CHAPTER  IX. 
CHARAGTERISTIGS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHUBCH. 

Twelve  ehaiaoteristlos  of  the  i^ioetolic  church  of  the  first  century,  with  a  history  of 
thio  observance  and  the  perversions  of  these  features  in  snooeeding  ages— The  apostolic 
age  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  standard  of  all  succeeding  ages  in 
doetrtne  and  disolpline--Twelve  mans  of  the  apostolic  church :  l.  A  regenerated  church 
membership— History  of  the  unseriptnral  Catholic  practice  of  infant  baptism,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  involves  the  horrible  doctrine  of  the  everlasting  damnaaon  of  all  unbop- 
ttsed  children  who  die  in  infancy.  3.  The  baptism  (by  whion,  of  course,  is  meant  the 
immervioNr-the  word  "  baptism  "  means  nothing  else)  of  believers  in  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Gnost— History  of  the  unseriptnral  Roman 
CathoUe  substitute  of  nirinkilng  or  pouring  fbr  baptism— Man  has  no  right  to  change  the 
perfect  ordinances  of  God— i?apto,  oaptho,  Unto,  tUpto,  rontiso,  eheo  and  kaihanzojaA 
used  in  the  New  Testament— loM  and  mocAote,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament— The 
Greek  preposition  en— Baptism  not  intended  to  represent  the  mysterious  mode  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spint,  but  a  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ— Much  waters 
The  large  bavttsteries  of  the  early  centuries— The  most  of  the  aoostolic  expressions  re- 
garding bapdsm  set  aside  by  sprinkling  or  pouring— The  orinn  of  the  Baptists,  says 
Moeheim,  hidden  in  the  remote  depths  of  antiquity.  3.  The  frequent  observance,  by 
baptiaed  and  orderly-walking  believers,  of  the  liord's  Supper;  the  bread  representing 
the  broken  body,  and  the  wine  the  shed  blood  of  their  predous  Redeemer— The  spiritual 
origin  and  nourishment  of  the  Divine  life— The  Lord*s  Supper  a  symbolic  ordinance,  and 
not  a  saonunent  or  seal  of  salvation,  or  eflTeotlve  means  of  grace— History  of  the  idol- 
atrous doetrlne— Open  and  close  communion.  4.  The  maintenance  of  strict  discipline- 
Gibbon's  testimony  to  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  early  Christians— Ananias  and 
Sapphira^The  Corinthian  offender  excluded,  and  after  repentance  restored  by  the 
ehureh— The  brethren  took  part  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders  in  the  conference  at  Jeru- 
salem—Hymenens  and  Alexander  excluded  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection- 
Need  of  genuine  brotherly  love  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  offenses— Different  treat- 
ment of  private  or  personal  and  public  or  moral  offenses— Necessity  of  a  tender,  faithful, 
soriptnral  disoipUne  in  the  churches.  6.  The  independent  or  oonmgatlonaljpolity  or 
govstmnent  of  each  local  church,  sufciJoct  only  to  the  Headship  of  Christ— Xo/hi/  and 
e0elesi<»— The  local  church  the  higlMSt  and  last  ecclesiastical  auuiority  on  earth,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Christ— Eccleelasticai  monarchies  and  oligarchies  of  worldly  and 
unseriptnral  origin— Each  true  scriptural  church.  In  its  independence,  a  breakwater 
agahist  the  countless  tides  of  error,  strife  and  corruption— These  churches  are  united 
not  by  mechanical,  but  by  spiritual  bonds,  and  have  always  corresponded  with  each 
other,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  by  brotherly  letters  and  messengers— No  New  Test- 
ament authority  for  an  organic  union  of  churches,  or  for  the  legislative  or  disciplinary 
powers  of  Associations,  Svnods,  Councils,  Conferences  or  Conventions— The  apostolic 
chuieh  not  a  copy  of  the  numanly-invented  Jewish  synagogue,  and  not  governed  by 
Elders— All  ChristTs  people  are  kings  and  miests,  and  He  is  their  only  Master.  6.  The 
complete  separation  of  Church  ana  8tate--Emanoipation  from  the  unseriptnral  tradi- 
tions and  commandments  ofmen— The  typical  Jewish  Church-State  power  superseded 
by  the  unworldly,  sjiiritual  church  of  the  New  Testament— The  allianoe  of  "  Church  "  and 
State,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  always  productive  of  corruption  and  persecution- 
Fifty  millions  of  human  beings  murdered  by  Papal  Rome,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the 
eivll  magistrate ;  the  same  power  of  life  and  death  still  claimed  by  the  Pope— The  princi- 
ple of  the  union  of  "  Church  "  and  State  adopted  by  Protestants,  but  always  repudiated 


Newton's  and  Story's  testimonies  to  the  Kmtists  as  the  friends  of  liberty— The  pecuUar 
and  Inestimable  privilege  of  religious  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
T.  The  general  pover^,  illiteracy,  obscurity,  and  afilicted  and  persecuted  condition  of 
the  members— Die  Old  Testament  Prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  uhilst  and  His  Apostles, 
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and  the  prindtlTe  dlaelples,  and  the  people  of  God  during  tlie  la«t  eighteen  eentorlee: 
8.  The  fraternal  equality  of  the  mlnls&y  as  well  as  of  the  membership—Only  two  classea 
of  ohUTOh  ofBoers,  Bishops,  or  Elders,  or  Pastors,  and  Deaoons— The  Apostles  were  ex- 
traordlnanr  foundation  olBoers,  prinoes  sittbig  niwn  twelve  thrones,  Judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  are,  in  their  writings,  their  own  perpetual  snooessors— The  utter 
baselessness  of  all  claims  to  a  maierkU  succession  from  the  Apostles— All  scholars  admit 
that,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  terms  Bishop,  and  Presbyter  or  Elder,  and  Pastor^ 
designate  the  same  class  of  church  officers— In  the  second  century  the  Bishop  simply 
the  presiding  officer  amonc  the  Presbyters  of  a  church,  the  Pastor  of  a  single  congrega- 
tion—Cyprian, Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  048^268,  the  father  of  Diocesan  Epuoopaoy,  and 
of  Romanism— Leo  t.,  A.  D.  44&461,  the  first  Pope,  In  the  real  sense  of  the  word— The 
False  Decretals  of  the  ninth  century— Brief  History  of  Papal  encroachments— The  Apoe* 
ties  were  clothed  with  humility— OrdlDatlon— So-called  ^'confirmation*'— The  class  or 
official  distinction  between  teaching  and  ruling  Elders  not  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
invented  by  Calvin  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Institutes— Deacons— Evangelists.  9.  A. 
humble.  God-called  and  God-quallfled  ministry,  mostly  destitute  of  human  training— 
The  foolish  things  of  the  world  chosen  of  God  to  confound  the  wise,  that  the  glory  may 
be  His— PauL  when  called  to  the  service  of  Christ,  conferred  not  with  fiesh  and  blood, 
and  was  made  by  God  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  which 
Idlleth,  but  of  the  Spirit,  which  giveth  life— Sons  or  companies  of  the  Prophets— The 
history  of  Theological  Seminaries— Spurgeon's  experience— The  learned  religionists  of 
Judea  crucified  Christ— Ministers  should  search  uie  Scriptures  in  humble  dependence 
upon  God  fbr  enlightenment.  10.  An  unsalaried  ministry,  helped  by  the  voluntary  coin 
tributions  of  their  churohe«,  but  also  laboring  more  or  less  for  their  own  support :  freely 
receiving  of  God,  and  freely  giving  of  their  spiritual  things  to  their  brethren.  whUe  the 
latter  also  freely  ministered  of  their  oamal  substance  to  them— The  true  ministry  are 
not  hirelings,  preaching  fOr  filthy  lucre's  sake— The  noble,  self-denying,  Chilst-like  ex* 
ample  of  Paul— Salaries  attract  unqualified  men  into  the  ministry- Unstipulated  volun* 
tarv  contributions  to  the  ministry  practiced  for  the  first  three  centuries.  U.  The  sendlnff^ 
forth  of  the  ministiT  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  going  forth,  whithersoever  the  Lord 
directed.  In  simple  dependence  upon  Him,  to  preach  the  gospel  tfi  every  creature,  and 
to  shepherd  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ— The  twelve  Apostles  and  seventy  Disciples— 
The  gospel,  and  not  the  preaching  of  it,  the  power  of  Gkid  unto  salvation  to  believers — 
No  man  able  to  do  the  quickening  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit— The  Apostles  went  forth  aa 
directed,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  Spirit,  who  alone  knows  where  HIb  elect  and  redeemed 
people  are— And,  as  directed  by  Christ,  when  they  were  persecuted  in  one  city  they  fled 
to  another,  and  thus  they  traversed  the  Roman  Empire— The  true  ministry,  sinee  the 
apostolic  age,  have  gone  forth  in  the  same  manner.  12.  Separation  from  ail  worldly^ 
men-made,  money-based  religious  organizations,  corruptly  uniting  beUevera  and  unbe- 
lievers, for  the  avowed  oli()ect  of  converting  the  world— Ancient  Israel  forbidden  to  con- 
federate with  the  heathen  nations  for  any  purpose— The  church  the  only  society  organs- 
ized  or  authorized  by  Christ  and  HIb  Apostles,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  all  the  purposes 
of  God  toward  spiritual  Israel— The  especial  corruption  of  professedly  religious  organ- 
izations based  upon  money,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  love  of  which  is  a  root  or  all 
evil— All  these  modem  human  Inventions  and  institutions  utterly  unknown  in  the 
apostolic  and  primitive  churches— Not  by  worldly  might  and  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  did  the  word  of  God,  in  the  first  century,  grow  mightily  and  pre- 
vail—No rellgtoas  Institutions  of  men  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  all  to  be  re- 
jected  209—826 

CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GRACE,  AND  MISSIONS. 

History  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  scriptural  and  unscriptural  mlssiona^Bibl^ 
Baptists  not  fatalists,  or  rationalists,  but  scriptural  predestlnarians— The  Greek  Ar^ 
minian  anthropology  the  doctrine  of  the  dead  Greek  Catholic  **  Church,"  and,  since  the 
slxtii  century,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  *'  Church  "—The  first  Protestant  reformers  decid- 
edly rejected  this  false  doctrine,  bnt  retained  many  Romish  unscriptural  traditions— 
Baptists  have  no  succession  from  Rome,  and  are  the  only  thorough-going,  consistent 
antagonists  of  Romanism— The  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  duvinistlc  Methodist 
and  Wesley  an  Methodist  communions— Superior  moral  results  of  Bible  predestinarianism 
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predestinarianism— AU  are  Arminians  by  nature— Babes  in  Clirist  need  grace  to  establish 
them  in  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior— All  htiman  authority  fallible  and  Imperfect-- 
The  Scriptures  the  only  infallible  authority— The  soundness  of  the  devout  and  learned 
English  Baptist  minlstam,  John  Skepp.  John  Brine  and  John  Gill,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury— Covert  ArmtDlanisiii  of  Andrew  PuUei^LoBg  and  bitter  controversy— Prevalence 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bible  is  of  incomparably  more  value  than  all  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Composed  of  sixty-six  books,  which  are  not  literally,  but  spirit- 
ually united,  written  in  all  the  forms  of  literary  composition,  during  a 
period  of  at  least  sixteen  centuries,  by  about  forty  inspired  authors,  in  all 
the  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome,  indited  in  three  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Greek,  and  translated  into  about  three 
hundred  languages,  it  unfolds  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  church 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  contains  "  the  spiritual  biography 
of  every  human  heart,"  authoritatively  dechires  the  character  of  God  and 
of  His  salvation,  and  portrays  the  opposite  conditions  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  human  race  in  eternity.  It  is  of  equal  interest  and  profit  "  to  king 
and  beggar,  to  philosopher  and  child." 

During  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
Scripture  canon,  not  a  single  statement  of  the  written  word  of  God  has 
been  disproved  by  any  human  discovery.  All  the  attempts  of  scoifers  and 
critics  and  historians  and  scientists  and  philosophers  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  inspired  volume  have  only  rebounded  upon  themselves,  and 
illustrated  the  impiety,  virulence,  ignorance,  shallowness,  and  conceited- 
ness  of  their  authors.  Next  after  the  assaults  of  the  fli*st  three  centuries 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  the  most  vigorous,  learned,  and  persistent  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  religion  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  by  some 
votaries  of  (1)  Criticism,  (2)  Science,  and  (d)  Philosophy  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Led  on  by  the  enmity  of  the  imrenewed  and  unspiritual 
mind  against  God,  and  by  the  strategy  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  these  assailauvcj  of  divine  revelation  have  left  the  solid  ground-work  of 
facts,  and  pretentiously  soared  into  the  aerial  j-egions  of  speculation  and 
coiyecture,  and,  by  the  ordination  of  the  Most  High,  they  have  become  so 
bereft  of  that  common  sense  or  reason  which  they  idolize,  as  to  suppose 
themselves  able  by  their  unsubstantial  gossamer  theories  to  overturn  the 
everlasting  foimdations  of  the  Zion  of  our  God.  Eliminate  the  guess- 
work from  theii*  baseless  fabrics,  and  all  their  splendid  structures  are  at 
once  reduced  to  airy  nothingness.  "  The  path  of  every  possible  hostile 
theory  has  been  pursued  to  its  utmost  limit  and  has  returned  upon  itself." 
The  conjectures  have  been  changed  as  often  as  the  seasons,  and  are  either 
admitted  to  be  mere  assumptions,  or  have  been  abandoned  by  their  authors 
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or  their  successors.  Along  all  the  lines  of  intellectual  skepticism  a  disas- 
trous retreat  is  sounding.  As  in  ancient  times,  so  now,  a  few  men  raised 
by  God  to  occupy  the  veiy  highest  eminences  of  human  thought  have  be- 
come valiant  champions  for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  gifted 
with  wisdom  to  rout  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  We  know,  however,  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  these  broken  hosts  will  be  rallied  by  the  arch-enemy 
again,  but  that  their  final  oveithrow  by  the  power  of  God  will  be  signal 
and  complete. 

1.  Criticism.— "  Niebuhr,  the  founder  of  modem  historical  criti- 
cism, recognized  the  atheistic  unbelief  of  his  day  as  a  species  of  demo- 
niacal frenzy." 

As  the  evening' precedes  the  morning  in  each  of  the  six  creative  days, 
so  the  Old  Testament,  the  evening  dispensation  of  the  world,  preceded 
the  New  Testament,  the  morning  dispensation.  Malachi,  the  last  Old 
Testament  prophet,  expressly  predicts,  in  his  last  chapter,  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  his  wings.  Four  hundred  years 
afterwards  that  blessed  and  glorious  Sun  did  arise  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  usher  in  the  heavenly  morning 
of  the  Gospel  Day.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  the  first  or  evening  dispensation — ^shadowy,  rudimentary,  in- 
troductory, insufficient,  imperfect,  external,  local,  formal,  temporal,  typi- 
cal and  prophetic,  though,  with  interruptions,  continually  rising  in  in- 
wardness and  spirituality,  the  feeble  light  of  God's  revelation  gradually 
increasing  from  the  protevangelium  in  Eden  to  the  perfect  day.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  old  economy,  men  could  not  see  clearly—"  it  was  difficult 
to  disciiminate  between  evil  persons  and  evil  principles— there  was  much 
prevalence  of  personal  revenge,  a  kind  of  wild  justice  less  evil  than  tor- 
pidity of  conscience — ^prudential  motives  and  temporal  rewards  were 
prorainent^-the  dispensation  was,  not  wholly,  but  predominantly  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  justice,  and  achieved  its  triumph  in  demonstrating  (as 
God  had  designed)  its  own  failure,  and  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a 
better,  a  higher,  a  brighter,  a  perfect  and  a  final  dispensation.'^  Under 
the  inscrutable  ordination  of  the  Most  High,  the  nocturnal  heavens  of  the 
ancient  heathen  world  were  enshrouded  in  black  and  heavy  clouds— the 
obscure  rays  of  nature  and  providence,  to  their  sin-blinded,  proud,  fool- 
ish, and  idolatrous  minds  (Romans  i.  30-32)  became  almost  totally  eclipsed 
—and  pandemonium  reigned  throughout  Gentile  civilization.  But,  in  the 
land  of  God's  chosen  people,  under  divine  onlination,  the  clouds  were 
more  or  less  rolled  away,  and  the  moon  and  stars  appeared  and  poured 
down  their  heavenly  light ;  the  types  and  prophecies  fragmentarily  yet 
multifariously  declared  to  spiritual  Israel  the  nature  of  God  and  His  sal- 
vation, and  the  old  patriarchs  and  elders  walked  haltingly,  yet  trustingly, 
with  God,  feeling  themselves  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  and 
looking  for  a  better,  even  a  heavenly  country.  Gradually  the  ceremonial 
law  was  distinguished  from  and  subordinated  to  the  moi*al  law ;  mere 
formalism  in  religion  was  denounced  in  the  most  scathing. terms;  the 
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necessity  of  a  hearty  spiritnal  worship  of  God  was  tremendously  empha- 
sized; and  the  poor,  humble  and  needy  soul  was  directed  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  as  the  Lord  his  Eighteousness,  his  Redeemer^ 
his  Strength,  and  his  Salvation,  who  was  to  be  manifested  in  human 
ilesh,  and  smitten  by  the  sword  of  divine  justice  for  the  transgres- 
sions of  His  covenant  people,  make  an  end  of  their  sins,  make  recon- 
ciliation for  their  iniquities,  and  bring  in  for  them  an  everlasting  right- 
eousness, and  then  to  re-ascend,  as  the  King  of  glory,  to  His  eternal 
throne ;  and,  in  unchanging  faithfulness,  as  time  rolled  on,  to  gather 
around  Him  all  the  jewels  of  His  mercy  in  that  blessed  land  whose  walls 
are  salvation  and  whose  gates  are  praise ;  where  the  Lord  shall  be  their 
everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  their  mourning  shall  be  ended.  *'  The 
unrivaled  loftiness,  authority,  directness,  and  pungency  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Prophets,  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament  Apostles,  strikes  the 
spiritual  mind  as  a  voice  from  within  the  veil." 

The  religious  books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  are  utterly  distinct  in 
their  tone  and  essence,  their  spirit  and  monotheism,  from  those  of  all 
other  ancient  peoples.  The  religions  of  the  most  cultivated  ancient 
heathens,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  degenerated  into  the  most  mul- 
titudinous and  debasing  polytheism,  the  Egyptians  deifying  brutes,  and 
the  Greeks  making  gods  of  such  crimes  as  drunkenness,  fraud,  sen- 
suality, and  murder.  The  Decalogue  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
core  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  represent  God  as  the  High  and 
Holy  One  that  mhabiteth  eternity.  The  freshly  exhumed  and  deciphered 
monuments  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  furnishing  daily  corrobora- 
tion of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  origi- 
nal Iranian  or  Persian  religion  of  dualism,  teaching  that  there  were  two 
original,  uncreated,  creative  spirits,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  ap- 
proached more  nearly,  both  in  theory  and  in  purity,  to  the  Hebrew  mono- 
theism, but  it  became  mixed  and  corrupted  with  Magism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  elements.  '*  Monotheism  and  expiatory  sacrifice,"  says  Prof.  George 
Rawlinson,  of  Oxford  University,  **  were  parts  of  the  primitive  religion, 
and  except  among  the  Hebrews,  these  principles  were  everywhere  vari- 
ously corrupted  through  the  manifold  and*  multiform  deterioration  of 
human  nature  in  diflferent  races  and  places."  *'  All  the  founders  of  the 
false  religions  of  the  world,"  says  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  magnificent 
work  on  the  "  Unity  of  Nature,"  "  were  themselves  nothing  but  Reformers ; 
and  the  reforms  they  instituted  have  themselves  all  more  or  less  again 
yielded  to  new  developments  of  decay.  From  Brahminical  Pantheism 
Buddhistic  Atheism  was  an  extreme  revolt ;  but  the  latter  has  become 
equally  idolatrous  and  degraded.  Scholars  who  have  begun  their  search 
into  the  origin  of  religion  in  the  full  acceptance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  savage  theory  of  the  origin  of  man— who,  captivated  by  a  plausible 
generalization,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  farther  we  go  back  in 
time  the  more  certainly  do  we  find  all  religion  assuming  one  or  other  of 
the  gross  and  idolatrous  forms  which  have  been  indiscriminately  grouped 
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under  the  desi^ation  of  Fetishism— have  been  driven  from  this  belief  by 
discovering  to  their  surprise  that  facts  do  not  support  the  theory.  They 
have  found  on  the  contrary,  that  up  to  the  farthest  limits  which  are 
reached  by  records  which  are  properly  historical,  and  far  beyond  those 
limits  to  the  remotest  distance  which  is  attained  by  evidence  founded  on 
the  analysifl  of  human  speech,  the  religious  conceptions  of  men  are  seen, 
as  we  go  back  in  time,  to  have  been  not  coarser  and  coarser,  but  simpler, 
purer,  higher— so  that  the  very  oldest  conceptions  of  the  divine  Being  of 
wMch  we  have  any  cei'tain  evidence  are  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  all — ^the  very 
oldest  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  compositions  speaking  of  God  in  the  sublime 
language  which  forms  the  opening  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  it  haa  been 
ascertained  that,  to  some  extent,  these  pure,  primitive,  monotheistic  con- 
ceptions still  survive  even  among  the  degraded  and  idolatrous  tribes  of 
Africa." 

Herbert  Spencer,  of  England,  the  chief  human  god  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury infidelity,  the  impersonation  of  the  most  horrible  blasphemy  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  the  most  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful of  all  seekers  after  truth,  in  his  last  book,  entitled  **  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions,"  published  in  1886,  wherein  he  professes  to  derive  the  re- 
ligion of  mankind  from  dreams  and  ghost's,  shows  an  utter  ignorance  or  a 
^Hful  suppression  of  the  fact  of  the  primitive  monotheism  of  the  human  ra^e 
— a  fact  now  thoroughly  established  and  admitted  by  the  ablest  scholars 
in  the  world— a  fact  wliich  completely  undermines  and  annihilates  the 
very  foimdation  of  all  his  false  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion. 

The  composition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  inevitably  implies  not  only  the  pre-existence  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  hundreds  of  years  before  that  time,  but  the  reverent  belief 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Christ  is  both  the  main  substance  and  the  chief  witness  and  guarantor  of 
the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Believers  before  the  fiood 
dimly  beheld  Him  as  the  suflEering  but  victorious  seed  of  the  woman. 
Abraham  rejoicingly  saw  Him  as  his  own  seed  in  whom  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  Jacob  viewed  Him  as  the  descendant  of  his 
son  Judah,  the  Shiloh,  unto  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be. 
Moses  saw  Him  as  the  Prophet  whom  the  Lord  God  would  i-aise  up  like 
nnto  him,  from  among  his  brethren,  to  whom  they  were  to  give  ear.  Job, 
in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions,  beheld  Him  as  his  Divine  Redeemer,  who 
should  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  David  saw  Him  as  his  own 
Son  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  anointed  King  of  Zion,  yet  agonizing  before 
God,  and  pierced  in  His  hands  and  feet  by  the  assembly  of  the  wicked, 
and  going  down  into  the  dust  of  death,  but  not  seeing  corruption,  and 
rising  from  all  the  humiliation  of  His  earthly  life,  !lnd  passing,  as  the 
Kiiig  of  Glory,  within  the  everlasting  gates,  and  sitting  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  almighty  and  gentle  Shepherd  of  Israel,  ruling  in  the 
midst  of  His  enemies,  making  His  people  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
making  them  he  down  in  green  pastures,  leading  them  beside  the  still 
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waters,  restoring  their  souls,  leading  them  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  His  name^s  sake,  accompanying  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives  with 
His  goodness  and  mercy,  giving  them  the  victory  over  every  foe,  even 
death,  and  making  them  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.  Isaiah 
beheld  Him  as  Immanu^l,  God  with  us,  a  child  born,  a  son  given,  whose 
name  was  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  sure  foundation-stone  laid  in  Zion^ 
tried  and  precious,  and  as  the  man  of  son*ows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  and  healing  us  with  His  stripes.  Jeremiah  saw 
Him  as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  Ezekiel  beheld  Him  as  a  man  and 
yet  as  the  Lord,  of  a  bright,  fiery  appearance,  seated  upon  a  sapphire 
throne,  and  encircled  with  a  rainbow.  Daniel  saw  Him  as  a  little  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain,  breaking  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  image,  and  as  the  Son  of 
man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  acquir- 
ing universal  and  everlasting  dominion,  and  as  Messiah  the  Prince,  who 
should  come  to  the  holy  city,  and  be  cut  off  but  not  for  Himself,  and 
should  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  sanctuary.  Micah  beheld  Him  as  the  Ruler  of  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  had  been  from  everlasting,  coming  out  of  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah.  Haggai  saw  Him  as  the  Desire  of  all  nations,  coming  to  the 
second  temple,  and  filling  it  with  greater  spiritual  glory  than  the  first 
temple,  and  in  that  place  giving  peace.  Zechariah  saw  Him  as  the  King 
of  Zion,  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass  into  Jerusalem,  betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  pierced  by 
the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  bringing  them 
to  mourn  with  a  great  and  solitary  mourning  for  Him,  and  opening  to 
them  a  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness-^as  the  Shepherd  of  God,  a 
man,  and  yet  the  equal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  smitten  by  the  sword  of  God, 
who  then  turns  his  hand  of  mercy  upon  the  little  ones.  And  Malachi  be- 
held Him  as  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord  suddenly  coming  to 
His  temple,  and  purifying  the  sons  of  Levi  as  gold  and  silver  in  the 
furnace,  that  they  might  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness, 
and  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising,  unto  aU  that  fear  His  name,  with 
healing  in  His  wings.  And  Jesus  always  refers,  in  the  most  reverential 
manner,  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  infallible,  the  literally  and  per- 
fectly true  testimony  of  God.  The  same  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
we  now  receive  were  then  received  by  the  Jews  and  by  Christ  as  canoni- 
cal and  inspired.  Christ,  in  His  sayings  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
alludes  to  every  period  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  "He  speaks  of  the 
creation  of  man,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  death  of  Abel,  the  flood 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  history  of  Abraham, 
the  appearance  of  God  in  the  burning  bush,  the  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
the  miracle  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  wanderings  of  David,  the  glory  of 
Solomon,  the  ministry  of  El^ah  and  Elisha,  the  sign  of  Jonah,  and  the 
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martyrdom  of  iZechariah— events  which  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the 
Jewish  record."  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  said  by  self-constituted,  pre- 
tentious, ungodly  and  ignorant  critics  in  regard  to  what  they  presume  to  call 
the  incredible  mytlis  of  the  Bible,  tlie  children  of  Oqd  may  be  as  perfectly 
assured  of  the  literal  truth  of  every  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  if  every  word  had  been  written  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself, 

"The  Fourfold  Gospel  is  the  central  portion  of  divine  revelation. 
Into  it,  as  a  reservoir,  all  the  foregoing  revelations  pour  their  full  tide ; 
and  out  of  it,  as  a  fountain,  flow  all  subsequent  revelations.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  Four  Gospels  is  attested  by  a  mass  of  evidence,  external 
and  internal,  altogether  unparalleled  and  quite  overpowering.  No  work 
of  classical  antiquity,  even  the  most  undoubted,  is  half  so  well  attested, 
or  can  lay  claim,  one  might  say,  to  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  which  the  Gos- 
X)el8  possess.  Every  ancient  writer  referring  to  the  Gospels  possessed  all 
four  of  them.  Their  genuineness  and  apostolic  authority  are  attested  by 
the  evidence,  in  the  second  century,. of  Papias,  Irenaeus,  the  author  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  who 
-expressly  name  them;  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  Syriac  and  the  old 
Latin  versions  of  them ;  and  by  the  evidence,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
•century  and  in  the  second  century,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  and  Justin  Martyr, 
who  quote  from  or  refer  to  them ;  by  the  Jewish  Greek  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  which  could  have  been  written  only  in  the  first  century ;  by 
the  accurate  and  numerous  incidental  allusions  which  they  make  to  the 
geography  and  topography  of  Palestine ;  the  mixed  political  conditio'h  of 
the  people,  their  manners  and  customs,  religious  principles,  observances 
and  prejudices,  and  the  sects  and  parties  into  which  they  were  divided ; 
by  the  great  number  of  undesigned  coincidences  between  them ;  by  the 
altogether  unprecedented  character  of  Christ,  as  the  Divine  and  suffering 
Savior  of  men  from  sin,  which  they  describe,  and  which  no  human  mind 
could  ever  have  imagined  unless  it  had  been  a  reality ;  by  the  fact  that, 
outside  of  the  Christ  whom  they  portray,  there  is  no  harbor  of  refuge  for 
the  tossed  and  weary  soul ;  and  by  their  fresh  and  undying  vigor  triumph- 
antly surviving  every  form  of  antagonism  for  eighteen  centuries." — 
David  Brown,  in  Jamieson,  Fausset  and  Brown's  Bible  Commeutaiy. 

It  seems  certain  that  at  least  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  were  in  general  public  use  in  the  churches  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century. 

The  fundamental  hypotheses  of  the  (German)  Tubingen  criticism — 
the  most  respectable  and  formidable  critical  assault  ever  made  upon  the 
New  Testament— have  entirely  dissolved  under  later  and  more  careful 
researches,  so  that  the  members  of  that  theological  school  have  fled  to 
seciilar  fields.  The  composition  of  all  the  four  gospels,  as  well  as  of  the 
epistles,  must  be  referred  to  the  first  century,  to  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
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witnesseB  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  not  Paul,  but  Jesus,  was  the  author  of 
Christianity,  and  there  were  no  radically  antagonistic  Pauline  and  Petrine 
parties  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

In  his  "Beginnings  of  Christianity,"  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, clearly  i)ointB  out  three  unmistakable  ''  water-marks  of  age  "  in  the 
New  Testament  writings,  proving  that  they  were  composed  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era :  Ist.  The  Apostles'  fleshly  exi>ectation  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  in  final  judgment  upon  the  world.  3d.  The 
entire  absence  of  any  distinction  between  the  terms  presbyter  (or  elder) 
and  bishop  (or  overseer)— such  distinction  arising  eariy  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  3d.  The  New  Testament  allusions  to  only  two  formidable  i)er- 
versions  of  Christianity,  the  Judaizing  and  the  G-nostic,  both  of  which 
developed  into  open  heresy  in  the  second  century. 

As  admitted  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  thoroughly  trained  in  ex- 
amining evidence,  the  few  trifling  variations  (apparent  but  not  real  con- 
tradictions) of  the  evangelists  confirm,  instead  of  weakening,  their  testi- 
mony, by  proving  them  to  have  been  independent  witnesses,  between 
whom  there  was  no  collusion.  "  More  formal  analytical  biographies  could 
not  possibly  have  equalled  the  four  gospels  in  presenting  an  authentic 
and  vivid  portraiture  of  Christ ;  the  authors  are  lost  in  the  subject ;  they 
attempt  no  studied  delineation  of  Jesus,  but  allow  Him,  in  all  their  nar- 
ratives, to  stand  in  the  foreground,  and  speak  and  act  for  Himself."  This 
\&  of  course  the  very  next  thing  to  the  reader's  living  on  earth  when 
Christ  was  in  the  flesh,  and  actually  hearing  His  words  and  seeing  His 
deeds. 

The  latest  and  ablest  scholars  place  the  four  gospels  in  the  following 
chronological  order  of  composition:  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke  and  John; 
Mark  and  Matthew  having  been  written  before  A.  D.  70,  Luke  before  A. 
D.  80,  and  John  before  A.  D.  100.  "  They  are  plain,  unadorned  reports  of 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  impressed  by  a  fourfold  repetition ;  especially 
the  great  facts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  rehearsed  to 
us  four  times  in  the  minuteness  of  circumstantial  detail.  The  sense  of 
reality  revives  within  us  in  reading  the  gospels,  which  furnish  an  eftectual 
antidote  against  abstraction  and  speculation.  The  gospels  give  us  four 
aspects  of  Christ,  though  but  one  portrait ;  in  Matthew  He  is,  predomi- 
nantly, the  Royal  Lawgiver ;  in  Mark,  the  Mighty  Worker ;  in  Luke,  the 
Friend  of  man ;  in  John,  the  Son  of  God.  Matthew,  the  Hebrew  gospel, 
is  the  true  commencement  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  represents  Jesus  as 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and  continually  refers  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Mark,  Peter's  gospel,  represents 
Jesus,  as  Peter  said  to  Cornelius,  as  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
power,  going  about  doing  good  and  healing  all  oppressed  with  the  devil ; 
it  is  the  gospel  of  action— rapid,  vigorous  and  vivid.  Luke,  Paul's  gos- 
pel, presents  Jesus,  not  as  the  son  of  Abraham  only,  but  as  the  son  of 
Adam ;  it  seems  broader  in  its  human  sympathy,  and  is  pre-eminently  a 
gospel  for  the  Gentiles— the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man,  its  key-note  being 
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mercy ;  the  gospel  for  women,  dwelling  upon  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Anna,  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary,  and  the  female  disciples  who  minis- 
tered  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  the  gospel  for  children,  dwelling  upon 
the  birth  and  youth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus ;  and  the  gospel  of 
sacred  poetry,  the  first  two  chapters  being  a  paradise  of  fragrant  flowers, 
where  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  sweet  melodies  of  heavenly  gladness 
and  thanksgiving;  the  gospel  of  Luke,  says  the  infldel  Benan,  is  the 
most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.''— T.  D.  Bernard. 

The  gospel  of  John  dwells  especially  upon  the  diviue  and  eternal 
glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Because  of  this  fact,  and  of  its  recording* 
the  astounding  minicle  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  on  account  of 
its  containing  several  long  spiritual  discourses  of  Christ,  the  especial 
malevolence  of  modem  skeptics  has  been  directed  against  the  authenticity 
of  this  gospel,  and  it  has  been  most  learnedly  and  laboriously  attempted 
to  relegate  its  composition  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  to 
some  unknown  and  unreliable  author.  But  critics  have  been  forced  to  re- 
treat from  A.  D.  170  to  about  A.  D.  100,  as  the  time  when  it  was  known 
and  used  by  the  church— that  is,  to  the  lifetime,  if  not  of  John  himself, 
of  many  of  his  friends,  upon  whom  such  a  work,  if  spurious,  could  not 
have  been  imposed.  The  internal  proof  of  its  authenticity  is  stronger 
than  that  of  any  classical  work  of  antiquity.  Its  general  structure  and 
contents  furnish  a  convincing  argument  for  its  strict  historical  truth.  It 
contains  more  touches  of  an  eye-witness  than  any  other  of  the  gospels ; 
it  is  more  observant  of  chronological  order,  and,  confessedly,  the  most 
valuable  for  consultation  in  the  scientific  construction  of  the  Savior's 
history.  It  alone  gives  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  manner  and  time 
in  which  Christ's  death  was  brought  about  (by  His  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  near  Jerusalem,  after  the  latter  had  been  dead  four  days,  and 
thus  presenting  the  strongest  proof  of  His  own  divinit>%  and  offending  the 
Jewish  rulers  more  than  ever  before).  Even  Baur,  the  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  admits  that  the  author  of  tlie  fourth  gospel  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  mind,  of  an  elevated  spirit,  and  penetrated  with  a  warm 
adoring  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
and  he  compares  lum  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  Surely  such  a  man  could 
not  have  fabricated  a  life  of  his  Master.  'Baur  and  Keim  give  the  gos- 
pel of  John  the  highest  praise  a«  a  philosophy  of  religion.  "  Going  from 
the  first  to  the  second  century,"  says  Professor  Fisher,  **  is  passing  into  a 
far  different  atmosphere,  descending  from  the  heights  of  inspiration  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  and  often  of  feeble  thinking,  so  that  setting  a  work 
I  like  the  fourth  gospel  in  the  second  century  is  a  literary  anachronism." 
No  man  but  the  Apostle  John  could  have  written  it.  "  If  he  did  not  write 
it,"  says  Neander,  "  then  its  authorship  is  the  greatest  of  enigmas." 
**  Through  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  the  Apostle  John  is  never  mentioned 
by  name,  there  moves  an  unnamed,  veiled  form,  which  sometimes  comes 
forward,  yet  without  the  veil  being  entirely  lifted ;  the  author  must  have 
well  known  who  this  person  was,  and  he  must  have  been  the  person  him- 
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self,  whom  it  was  the  whole  joy  of  his  life  to  know  that  Jesus  loved,  but 
who  modestly  and  delicately  suppresses  his  own  name."  The  authen^city 
of  this  Gospel  was  abundantly  acknowledged  in  the  second  century,  and 
was  not  disputed  till  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  first  epistle  of  John  is 
remarkably  similar,  and  must  have  been  by  the  same  author.  The  most 
radical  critics  admit  that  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  was  written  by  the 
Ai>ostle  John ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  so  much 
purer,  calmer,  and  more  grammatical  Greek,  that  it  could  not  have  had 
the  same  author.  But  the  latest  and  profoundest  scholars  believe  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John,  as  Boanerges,  a  son  of  thunder, 
about  A.  D.  69,  after  the  Neronian  persecution  (Rev.  vi.  9-11),  and  amid 
the  terrible  and  portentous  events  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xi.  1-14) ;  and  that  the  Fourth  GoBi)el  was  written  by  him 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  residing  many 
years  in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  acquired  a  much  freer 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  and  when  he  was  in  extreme  old  age,  and, 
with  memory  refreshed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  according  to  Christ's  latest 
promises,  he  was  occupied  with  tranquil  and  delightful  reminiscences  of 
his  beloved  Lord.  Similarly,  Paul's  Thessalonian  Epistles,  which  are 
eschatological,  like  the  Apocalypse,  and  are,  in  our  New  Testament^ 
appropriately  the  last  in  order  of  his  epistles  to  seven  churches,  were 
written  first.  The  Apocalypse  was,  excepting  the  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John,  and  possibly  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts,  the  last  written  of 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  John  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  differ  no  more  than  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Plato.  John  was  the  first  and  last  of  the  glorious  comi>any  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  chosen  one  of  the  chosen  three  of  the  chosen  twelve,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Jesus,  the  protector  of  His  widowed  mother,  the  survivor  of  all 
the  Apostles,  the  Apostle  of  love,  which  is  the  greatest  of  Christian  vir- 
tues. "  He  was  pre- eminently  qualified  to  give  to  the  church  the  inside 
view  of  that  most  wonderful  person  that  ever  walked  on  earth.  In  his 
early  life  he  had  absorbed  the  deepest  words  of  his  Master,  and  treasured 
them  in  a  faithful  heart ;  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  with  the  fire  and  vigor 
of  manhood,  he  reproduced  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
who  dwelt  in  him  and  led  him  Into  the  unerring  truth.''  "  J<4m's  Gos- 
pel,'' says  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  in  his  most  valuable  "  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  "is  the  golden  sunset  of  the  age  of  inspiration,  and  sheds, 
its  lustre  into  the  second  and  all  the  succeeding  centuries  of  the  church. 
It  is  as  simple  as  a  child  and  sublime  as  a  seraph,  gentle  as  a  lamb  and 
bold  as  an  eagle,  deep  as  the  sea  and  high  as  the  heavens-— the  most  orig- '. 
inal,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  influential  book  in  all  literaturi  {^ 
It  lifts  the  veil  fncnn  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  reveals  the  glory  of  the  Onl^* 
Begpotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  It  unites  in  harmony  the 
deepest  knowledge  and  the  purest  love  of  Christ.  While  pure  Greek  in 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  it  is  thoroughly  Hebrew  in  temper  and  spirit, 
even  more  so  than  any  other  book,  and  can  be  almost  literally  translated 
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into  Hebrew  without  losing  its  force  or  beauty.  It  has  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity, the  artlessness,  the  imaginativeness,  the  directness,  the  circum- 
atantiality  and  the  rhythmical  parallelism  which  characterize  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  sentences  are  short  and  weighty,  co-ordi- 
nated, not  subordinated.  There  are  no  inyolved  periods,  no  connecting 
links,  no  logical  argumentation,  but  a  succession  of  self-evident  truths 
declared  as  from  immediate  intuition.  There  breathes  through  this  book 
an  air  of  calmness  and  serenity,  of  peace  and  repose,  that  seems  to  come 
from  the  eternal  mansions  of  heaven.'^ 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was,  above  all  others  in  human 
history,  the  age  of  miracles.  Many  miracles  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  many  more,  performed  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  are  re- 
corded in  the  New.  The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  or  the 
supeniatural  in  the  universe,  is  a  sheer  assumption  or  arrogation  of  om- 
niscience, and  the  equivalent  of  atheism.  Science  does  not  know  what 
either  matter  or  force  is,  and  is  therefore  incompetent  to  deny  what  Om- 
nipotence can  effect  with  or  upon  them.  The  will  of  man  may  change  the 
combinations  of  natural  laws  to  accomplish  its  purposes ;  much  more  may 
the  Divine  will.  The  high  and  worthy  object  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible  was  to  testify  to  the  divine  commission  of  those  inspired 
teachers  who  wrought  them.  As  to  even  the  New  Testament  miracles  be- 
ing myths,  BA  imagined  by  Strauss,  whose  theory  would  annihilate  all 
history,  later  and  deeper  historical  research  has  shown  that  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  when  Christ  and  His  Apostles  lived  on  earth  and 
the  New  Testament  was  composed,  was  the  most  critical  and  skeptical 
age  of  the  world  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  after  Christ— the  age  of 
Tacitus,  the  most  philosophical  uninspired  historian  that  ever  lived — ^the 
period  of  the  old  age  and  decline  of  the  ancient  world,  when  childish 
stories  were  not  believed. 

**  No  other  gospels  than  our  four  canonical  ones  were  accepted  by  the 
church  teachers  and  the  great  body  of  Christian  people  Id  the  second  cen- 
tury; the  silliness  and  clumsiness  of  the  so-called  apocryphal  gospels, 
which  deal  mainly  with  the  mother,  the  nativity  and  the  in^cy  of  Jesus, 
set  off  the  perfection  of  the  true  gospels.^' 

The  numberless  undesigned  coincideili^es  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  Paul's  epistles,  as  shown  in  Paley's ''  Horsd  PauliniB,''  afford  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  genuineness  both  of  the  Acts  and  of  those 
epistles.  No  ancient  histoiy  has  so  many  surprising  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  a  careful  and  accurate  contemporaiy  author  as  the 

^  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Even  Baur  admitted  the  genuineness  of  Paul's  four 
epistles,  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians;  and  his  suc- 

.^^essors  have  admitted  the  genuineness  of  several  otiiers  of  Paul's  epistles. 
2.  Science.— If  it  was  not  below  the  dignity  of  God  to  do  His  won- 
derful works  in  nature  as  well  as  in  grace,  certainly  it  cannot  be  below 
the  dignity  of  even  His  most  intelligent  and  holy  creatures  to  investigate 
such  works  in  order  to  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  their  Creator's  gloij* 
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The  Scriptures  make  numerous  allusions  to  the  works  of  Grod  in  nature, 
aud  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  an  image  or  type  of  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  No  discovery  of  science  invalidates,  hut  all  corrohorate  and 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  While  the  faith  of  God's 
elect  does  not  and  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  Godi  it  is  well  enough,  in  order  to  help  dissipate  the  vaporings 
of  carnal  reason,  to  know  that  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  de- 
posited a  manifesto,  drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Biitish 
Scientific  Association  in  1865,  by  617  scientific  men,  including  some  of  the 
very  highest  eminence,  declaring  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures  with  all  the  natural  sciences. 
The  most  eminent  professors  in  the  Universities  of  Halle,  Bonn  and  Ber- 
lin have  taken  an  emphatic  stand  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  against  Ger- 
man rationalism  and  infidelity.  While  the  utter  falsity  of  all  heathen 
religions  is  demonstrated  by  the  absolute  monstrosity  of  their  cosmogonies 
or  accounts  of  creation,  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  the  order  of  fifteen 
creative  events  in  Genesis  and  in  science  furnishes,  according  to  the  law 
of  permutations,  1,907,674,968,000  probabilities  that  God  made  a  special 
revelation  to  Moses  of  the  facts  which  the  latter  records,  against  only  one 
probability  that  He  did  not  make  such  revelation. 

Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Princeton  College,  who  has  had  no  superior 
as  a  scientist  in  America,  says  in  his  last  work  (published  in  1884)  on 
*'  Creation,  or  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Science  -y 
"  The  conclusions  of  the  so-called  modem,  higher  criticism,  whose  object 
is  to  shake  the  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  have 
often  been  fully  refuted  by  more  competent  men  than  their  authors.  The 
best  explanation  which  science  is  now  able  to  give  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  and  the  earth,  is  also  that  which  best  explains,  in  all  its  details, 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  does  it  justice.  Whatever  modifications 
in  oar  present  view  of  the  development  of  the  universe  and  the  globe  may 
be  expected  from  new  discoveries,  the  prominent  features  of  this  vast 
picture  will  remain,  and  these  only  are  delineated  in  the  admirable  ac- 
count of  Genesis.  The  same  divine  hand  which  lifted,  for  Daniel  and 
Isaiah,  the  veil  which  covered  the  tableau  of  the  time  to  come,  unveiled 
to  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  by  a  series  of  graphic  visions  and 
pictures,  the  earliest  ages  of  creation.  Thus,  Moses  was  the  prophet  of 
the  past,  as  Daniel  and  Isaiah  and  many  others  were  the  prophets  of  the 
future."  Scientists,  like  the  founders  of  the  pagan  religions,  make  con- 
stant mistakes  even  in  their  own  chosen  an  d  limited  departments  of  in- 
vestigation ;  but  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible  never  make  any  mis- 
takes in  either  natural  or  spiritural  matters.  Science  simply  measures  the 
conditions  of  natural  phenomena,  and  differs,  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  de- 
gree, from  every  man^s  knowledge,  and  does  not  at  all  solve  the  mystery 
of  our  relation^ip  to  the  unseen  and  eternal.  "  These  scientific  individ- 
uals," says  Thoma«  Carlyle  in  his  "Sartor  Resartus,"  "have  been  nowhere 
but  where  we  also  are ;  have  seen  some  handbreadths  deeper  than  we  see 
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into  the  Deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bottom  as  without  shore.  Man 
knows  not  the  Alphabet  of  the  Volume  of  Nature,  whose  Author  and 
Writer  is  God.  This  fair  Universe  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of 
God;  and  through  every  star,  through  every  grass-blade,  and  most 
through  every  living  soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams.  But 
Nature,  which  is  the  time-vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise, 
hides  Him  from  the  foolish.^' 

Science  goes  quite  beyond  its  province  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
first  origin  or  the  final  destiny  of  things,  and  destroys  itself  in  substitut- 
ing vain  imagination  for  sober  tmth.  Such  a  course  marks  the  decay  of 
the  truly  scientific  spirit.  Even  Darwin  admits  that  the  actual  ti*ansmu- 
tation  of  one  species  into  another  is  not  historical,  but  only  inferential. 
The  science  of  to-day,  like  the  science  of  past  ages,  furnishes  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  self-origination  and  self -maintenance  of  the 
universe  independently  of  God.  The  drapery  or  setting  of  the  super- 
natural in  Scripture,  the  correctness  of  the  numberless  allusions  to  geogra- 
phy, chronology,  history,  literature,  law  and  government,  customs  and 
manners,  is  receiving  stronger  confirmation  every  day  by  scientific  re- 
search ;  and  no  skeptic  has  ever  been  able  to  satisfy  liimself,  much  less 
any  one  else,  in  his  impossible  attempt  to  dissever  the  natural  from  the 
supernatural  in  Scripture.  **  The  time  over  which  scientific  observations 
can  travel,"  says  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  his  "  Clew  of  the  Maze,"  "even 
if  it  be  extended  into  ages,  is  but  as  a  watch  in  the  night  compared  with 
the  eternity  of  God ;  and  the  range  of  human  observation  is  but  as  a  drop 
of  the  bucket  compared  with  the  circle  of  the  heavens ;  and  therefore  it 
may  turn  out,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  most  accurate  plii- 
losophy  of  scientists.  If  it  ever  comes  to  a  matter  of  decision  whether  we 
shall  believe  GocVs  revelation  or  man's  science,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  cry, 
"  *  Let  God  be  true,  and  evert  man  a  liar.'  " 

3.  Philosophy.— The  greatest  supernatural  event  recorded  in  Srip- 
ture  is  the  creation  of  the  universe.  As  Immanuel  Rant,  the  profoundest 
of  German  philosophers,  demonstrates  in  his  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
the  universe  pre-supposes,  for  both  its  origin  and  continuance,  an 
almighty,  intelligent,  righteous,  infinite,  eternal  Spirit,  whose  purposes 
embrace  and  provide  for  all  events,  and  who  is  Himself  a  Person,  and 
who  may  receive  personal  worship  and  affection,  and  reveal  Himself  to 
His  creatures  by  personal  manifestations.  Every  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  heathen  or  Christian,  sees  design  in  nature. 
It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  a  watch  an  accidental  coming- 
together  of  pieces  of  metal  than  to  regard  the  human  body  or  the  solar 
system  or  the  universe  as  accidental.  The  vigintillions  of  probabilities 
against  the  fortuitous  meeting  of  all  the  molecules  in  all  the  organs  of  all 
the  creatures  on  the  earth  make  it  as  certain  as  mathematics  can  make  it 
that  these  creatures  were  brought  into  being  by  a  wise  and  powerful  Crea- 
tor.   A  materialistic,  pantheistic,  atheistic  or  agnostic  theory  of  the  spon- 
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taneouB  evolution  of  all  thiDgs  out  of  uothiug— a  theory  ignoring  com- 
mon sense,  hypostasizing  logical  abstractions  into  real  agents,  obliterat- 
ing all  the  distinction  between  Creator  and  creature,  force  and  law,  mind 
and  matter,  life  and  death,  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  right  and 
-wrong,  good  and  evil— instead  of  illuminating.  Intensifies  the  darkness 
which  envelops  the  Great  First  Cause,  by  substituting  a  mysterious,  un- 
caused, omnific  star-dust  for  God.  A  system  of  godless  evolution  is  but 
a  mass  of  unproved  and  unprovable  assumptions,  and  is  r^ected  by  very 
many  most  eminent  scientists  as  a  bundle  of  romantic  dreams.  As  ably ; 
shown  by  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  this  theory  destroys 
conscience,  degrades  man,  strangles  science,  subjects  all  things  to  blind 
chance,  makes  the  educated  more  selfish  and  the  uneducated  more  discon- 
tented, is  pretentious,  dogmatic,  specious,  sophistical,  incoherent  and 
immoral;  is  not  practically  believed  by  those  who  maintain  it,  and  who 
thus  only  amuse  themselves  with  ingenious  and  frivolous  speculations, 
brilliant  but  shallow  kaleidoscopic  fancies ;  and,  finally,  as  plainly  set 
forth  by  President  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  Montreal  University,  it  commits 
theoretical  suicide,  disproving  itself,  by  exhibiting,  in  its  present  nominal 
acceptance,  not  a  progression,  but  a  i*etrogression  to  the  cnidest  and  most 
uncritical  human  cosmogonies  found  in  ancient  heathen  philosophy  and 
poetry,  seeking  to  string  all  our  vast  stores  of  knowledge  upon  the  thread 
of  an  antiquated  hypothesis,  and  indicating,  if  it  were  really  believed, 
that  the  human  mind  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  senility,  and  in  its  dotage 
mistakes  for  science  the  imaginations  which  were  the  dreams  of  its 
youth.  Agnostic  or  chance  evolution  rests  on  two  subordinate  hypotheses, 
equally  unverified  and  un  verifiable — spontaneous  generation  (pronounced 
even  by  Darwin  absolutely  inconceivable,  and  by  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
altogether  unproved),  and  transmutation  of  species  (pronounced  by  the 
profound  biologist  Mivart  irrational  and  puerile).  It  is  impossible  to 
prove  the  physical  descent  of  species  from  each  other.  The  unity  be- 
tween them  is  not  material  but  immat-erial— the  unity  of  plan  in  the  mind 
of  the  Creator.  Dr.  Beale,  the  foremost  microscopist  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  declares  that  Huxley's  protoplasmic  theories  are  in  fla- 
grant contradiction  with  the /act^;  that  no  one  has  proved  or  can  prove 
that  life  and  mind  are  in  any  way  related  to  chemistiy  and  mechanics. 
The  able  and  learned  English  scientist.  Dr.  Elam,  says:  "That  such 
verbal  hocus-pocus  should  be  received  as  science  will  one  day  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
"  If  a  man  is  a  materialist,"  says  Professor  Tholuck,  "  we  Germans  think 
he  is  not  educated." 

"  The  assumptiom  of  atoms,"  says  the  distinguished  philosopher,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  "  can  explain  no  property  of  body  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  attributed  to  the  atoms  themselves."  Says  Prof.  J.  C.  Max- 
well, of  Cambridge  University,  England :  "  No  theory  of  evolution  can 
be  found  to  account  for  the  similarity  of  the  molecules  throughout  all 
time,  and  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  stellar  universe ;  for  evolu- 
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tion  necessarily  implies  continuous  change,  and  the  molecule  is  incapable 
of  growth  or  decay,  of  generation  or  destruction  (so  far  as  human  obser- 
vation extends).  The  exact  equality  of  each  molecule  to  all  others  of  the 
eame  kind  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  eternal  and  self -existent,  and 
proves  that  matter  must  have  been  created.  The  molecules  of  matter 
continue  this  day  as  they  were  created,  perfect  in  number,  and  measure, 
and  weight ;  and  from  the  ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them  we 
may  learn  that  those  aspirations  after  truth  in  statement,  and  justice  in 
action,  which  we  reckon  among  our  noblest  attributes  as  men,  are  ours 
because  they  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  image  of  Him  who  in  the 
beginning  created  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  the  materials 
out  of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist."  "  Such  is  the  true  outcome  of 
the  deex)est,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  recent  science  of  our  age.  A 
grander  utterance  has  not  come  from  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  since  the 
days  when  Newton  concluded  his  Principia  by  his  immortal  scholium  on 
the  majestic  personality  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.'* 
"  How  came  the  atoms  or  molecules  to  be  what  they  are  ?  Who  preserver 
to  them  their  absolute  identity,  notwithstanding  their  infinite  variety  t 
Who  endowed  them  with  their  inalienable  properties  ?  This,  and  every 
other  fact  in  nature  must  previously  have  been  a  thought  of  God.  Nature 
is  full  of  plan,  and  yet  she  plans  not ;  she  is  only  plastic  to  a  plan.  Mor- 
phology and  teleology  are  but  revelations  of  plan,  and,  as  such,  have 
guided  to  the  most  splendid  of  scientific  discoveries.  Where  science 
assumes  a  use,  religion  affirms  an  author.  The  prints  of  divine  fore- 
thought are  scattered  over  the  face  of  universal  nature,  and  the  convic- 
tions of  a  Great  First  Cause  which  they  engender,  are  ploughed  into  the 
very  subsoil  of  the  human  mind."— S.  Wainwright. 

"The  processes  of  the  negative  philosophy,"  says  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  "systematically  suppress  more  than  one-half  of  the  facts  of 
nature ;  and  as  systematically  they  silence  more  than  one-half  of  the 
faculties  of  man.  Moreover,  the  faculties  which  they  especially  try  to 
silence  are  the  very  highest  faculties  of  discernment  which  nature  gives 
to  us.  In  the  physical  sciences  we  know  what  results  would  follow  from 
such  methods  of  treatment;  every  fact  has  to  be  carefully  kept  and 
weighed,  and  even  then  our  results  are  imperfect.  Yet  in  the  far  more 
difficult  work  of  interpreting  the  vast  system  of  nature,  with  all  its  im- 
measurable wealth  of  mind,  the  agnostic  philosophy  deliberately  sets 
aside  everything  that  is  kindred  with  the  highest  parts  of  our  own  moral 
and  intellectual  structure.  These  are  all  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
meanings  and  the  sequences— from  the  anticipations  and  the  analogies  of 
creation.  To  those  who  have  grasped  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
nature,  and  have  sounded  the  depth  of  its  meaning  and  the  sweep  of  its 
applications,  this  method  of  inquiry  will  appear  self- condemned." 

"  Men  of  science,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  '*  are  finding  more  and 
more— below  their  facts,  below  all  phenomena  which  the  scalpel  and  the 
microscope  can  show— a  something  nameless,  invisible,  imponderable,  yet 
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seemingly  omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  retreating  before  them  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  deei)er  they  delve— the  mysterioiiB  and  truly  miraculous  ele- 
ment in  nature  which  is  always  escaping  them,  though  they  cannot  es- 
cape it— that  of  which  it  was  written  of  old,  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy 
presence,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  Spirit  ? ' "  In  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  the  convertibility  of  forces, 
science  insists,  with  increasing  emphasis,  that  all  kinds  of  force  are  but 
forms  or  manifestations  of  some  one  central  force,  issuing  from  some  one 
fountain-head  of  power.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  j 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  regard  the  force  of  gravitation  as  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect result  of  a  consciousness  or  a  will  existing  somewhere.  Such  an 
omnipresent  and  omnific  will  is  required  much  more  to  account  for  the 
world  of  mind  than  even  the  world  of  matter.  In  his  masterly  discourse, 
"  As  Regards  Protoplasm,'^  bristling  in  fact  and  crushing  in  argument. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling,  of  Edinburgh,  finely  and  aadomatically  remarks: 
"  This  universe  is  not  an  accidental  cavity,  into  which  an  accidental  dust 
has  been  accidentally  swept  into  heaps  for  the  accidental  evolution  of 
the  mfuestic  spectacle  of  organic  and  inorganic  life.  That  majestic  spec- 
tacle is  a  spectacle  as  plainly  for  the  eye  of  reason  as  any  diagram  of 
mathematics.  That  majestic  spectacle  could  have  been  constructed,  was 
constructed,  only  in  reason,  for  reason,  and  by  reason." 

The  entire  agnostic  literature  is  but  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  Apostle  Paul's  declaration,  that  "  The  world  by  wisdom  kniyws  not  Ood,^ 
and  that  "  The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God^  for 
they  are  spirituaJly  discemedJ*^ — ^1  Cor.  i.  21 ;  ii.  14.  A  godless  human  phi- 
losophy is  a  wilderness,  in  which  **  the  pupils  hold  the  sieves  while  their 
masters  milk  the  he  goats,"  and  which  ends  in  darkness  and  death  and 
nihilisro.  We  need  the  light  of  heaven  to  shine  in  this  darkness,  and 
direct  our  footsteps  to  a  "land  of  rest,  with  green  iields  and  living 
rivers."— J.  McCosh.  "  It  is  true,"  says  Francis  Bacon,  "  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  ui)on  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and 
go  no  further;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them,  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

"  The  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible  are  written  where 
its  enemies  can  never  destroy  them—in  the  very  framework  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sky ;  in  the  stones  and  in  the  stars ;  in  the 
experiences  of  millions  of  human  hearts,  and  in  all  the  records  of  human 
history."— G.  S.  Bailey. 

President  J.  W.  Dawson,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  World,"  presents  the 
following  learned  summary  of  the  religions  history  of  the  human  race : 

"  The  Turanian  or  Hamitic  races  (including  the  Mongolians  of  North- 
em  Asia,  the  American  Indians,  and  the  oldest  historical  populations  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Europe),  are  remarkable  for  their  permanent  and 
stationary  forms  of  civilization  or  barbarism,  and  for  the  languages  least 
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developed  in  grammatical  Btructure.  These  people  had  and  still  have 
traditions  of  the  creation  and  early  history  of  man  similar  to  those  in  the 
earlier  Biblical  books ;  but  the  connection  of  their  religions  with  that  of 
the  Bible  breaks  off  from  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  the  earlier  portions 
of  revelation  which  they  possessed  became  disintegrated  into  a  polythe- 
ism which  takes  very  largely  the  form  of  animism,  or  of  attributing  some 
special  spiritual  indwelling  to  all  natural  objects,  and  also  that  of  worship 
of  ancestors  and  heroes.  The  portion  of  piimitive  theological  belief  to 
which  they  have  clung  most  persistently  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  in  all  their  religious  beliefs  occupies  a  prominent  place, 
and  has  always  been  connected  with  special  attention  to  rites  of  sepulture 
and  monuments  to  the  dead.  Their  version  of  the  revelation  of  creation 
appears  most  distinctly  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches  of  Central 
America,  and  in  the  creation  myths  of  the  Mexicans,  Iroquois,  Algon- 
quins,  and  other  North  American  tribes ;  and  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  through  the  Semitic  Assyrians  from  the  ancient  ChaldaBO-Turanian 
population  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

"  The  Aryan  or  Japhetic  races  (including  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Medes, 
Scythians,  Thracians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  Teutons  and  Slavonians — 
the  modem  Europeans,  in  general,  and  their  descendants),  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  changeable  and  vei-sntile  character.  Their  religious 
ideas  in  primitive  times  appear  to  have  been  not  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  Turanians ;  and  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Scandinavians  and 
Celts  have  all  gone  some  length  in  developing  and  modifying  these, 
apparently  by  purely  hiunan  imaginative  and  intellectual  materials.  But 
all  these  developments  were  defective  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  had 
lost  the  stability  and  rational  basis  which  proceed  from  monotheism. 
Hence  they  have  given  way  before  other  and  higher  faiths ;  and  at  this 
day  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  stock  have 
adopted  the  Semitic  faitli ;  and,  as  Noah  long  ago  predicted,  *  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.^  No  indigenous  account  of  the  genesis  of  things  re- 
mains among  the  Aryan  races,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  Avesta, 
and  in  some  ancient  Hindoo  hymns,  and  these  are  merely  variations  of 
the  Turanian  or  Semitic  cosmogony.  God  has  given  to  the  Aiyaus  no 
special  revelations  of  His  will,  and  they  would  have  been  left  to  grope  for 
themselves  along  the  paths  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  for  the  advent 
among  them  of  the  prophets  of  *  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem ! ' 

"It  is  to  (the  Hebrew  branch  of)  the  Semitic  race  that  God  has  been 
most  liberal  in  his  gift  of  inspiration.  Gathering  up  and  treasuring  the  old 
common  inheritance  of  religion,  and  eliminating  fi'om  it  the  accretions  of 
superstition,  the  children  of  Abraham  at  one  time  stood  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  as  adherents  of  a  belief  in  one  God  the  Creator.  Their  theology 
was  added  to  from  age  to  age  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  all  working  in 
one  line  of  development,  till  it  culmiuated  in  the  appearance  of  Jesue 
Christ,  and  then  proceeded  to  expand  itself  over  the  other  races.  Among 
them  it  has  undergone  two  remarkable  phases  of  retrograde  development 
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— the  one  in  MobammedaniBm,  which  carries  ,it  back  to  a  resem^lanoe  to 
its  0¥m  earlier  patriarchal  stage,  the  other  in  Roman  and  Greek  ecGlesiaa- 
ticism,  which  have  taken  it  back  to  the  Levitical  Bystenii  along  with  a 
strong  color  of  paganism.  StUl  its  original  documents  survive,  and  retain 
their  hold  on  large  portions  of  the  more  enlightened  Aryan  nations,  while 
through  their  means  these  documents  have  entered  on  a  new  career  of 
conquest  among  the  Semites  and  Turanians.  They  are,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  among  the  Aryan  I'aces  of  £urope,  growing  in  a  somewhat 
uncongenial  soil ;  partly  because  of  the  materialistic  organization  of  these 
races,  and  partly  because  of  the  abundant  remains  of  heathenism  which 
still  linger  among  them ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  not  realize  their 
full  triumphs  over  humanity  till  the  Semitic  races  return  to  the  position 
of  Abqaham,  and  erect  again  in  the  world  the  standard  of  monotheistic 
faiths  under  the  auspices  of  a  puritied  Christianity.'' — Romans  xi.  12-15. 

It  is  a  mournful  prediction  of  the  inspired  writers  that,  in  the  latter 
days,  formal  godliness  should  increase,  while  vital  godliness  should  de- 
cline ;  and  yet  the  entire  New  Testament  is  a  fervent  protestation  against 
the  bondage  of  forms  as  a  species  of  self -righteousness,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ  and  the  essential  spirituality  of  His  religion. 
To  represent  our  acceptance  with  God  as  conditioned  upon  human  works, 
either  apart  from  or  along  with  faith,  Paul  regarded  as  a  fatal  error,  as  a 
dishonor  to  Christ,  because  setting  the  ground  of  salvation,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,'  outside  of  Christ ;  it  would  imply  that  man  might  truly  believe 
in  Christ  and  still  be  in  his  sins  and  unsaved ;  it  would  imply  that  the 
work  of  redemption  was  not  finished  by  Jesus  on  the  cross.  ''  The  false 
Jewish  theory  of  the  law  as  a  source  of  life  and  salvation,  is  deeply  im- 
bedded in  eveiy  natural  heart;  and,  therefore,  to  combat  this  funda- 
mental, universal  and  capital  error,  God  raised  up  His  most  eminent 
Apostle,  who  was  designedly  bom  out  of  due  tijne,  and  who  did  not  even 
know  Christ  after  the  flesh,  but  only  saw  Him  in  glory,  that  he  might  give 
the  church  the  highest  spiritual  instruction— who  had  full  experience,  in 
his  own  heart  and  life,  of  the  false  Jndaistic  theory— and  who  was  sud- 
denly converted  to  the  gospel  that  he  might  teach,  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness, the  contrast  between  salvation  sought  by  law  through  works, 
and  salvation  found  by  grace  through  faith,  and  the  mighty  change  in  the 
world  within  when  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  a 
man  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."— T.  D.  Bernard,  in  "  The  Pro- 
gress of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.'' 

"A  believing  and  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  could  not 
have  expected  that  the  history  of  the  church  after  the  close  of  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  would  have  been  essentially  different  from  what  it  has  been. 
The  closing  words  of  Paul,  Peter,  Jude  and  John  forbode  direful  tribula- 
tion for  the  people  of  God ;  the  distant  hills  are  black  with  the  gathering 
multitudes  of  Apollyon's  forces ;  and  the  last  exhortations  of  those  faithful 
soldiers,  as  they  are  about  to  fall  at  their  posts,  call  on  their  comrades  and 
those  who  ore  to  follow  them  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
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'  Cbriat,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  aaintB,  to 
be  faithful  unto  death. '^  Opposed'  and  persecuted  by  the  world  and  its 
religions,  they  have,  like  the  prophets  and  Apostles  of  old,  been  slandered, 
reviled,  tortured,  put  to  death,  with  every  imaginable  device  of  cruelty ; 
the  survivors  have  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  in  deserts 
and  mountains  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  destitute,  afflicted,  tor> 
men  ted.  But  by  heaven-bom  and  heaven-bound  faith  they  endured,  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  in  the 
service  of  God  than  to  eigoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  having^ 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.  Thus  has  the  Most  High 
never  left  Himself  without  a  witness  on  tho  earth. 

The  period  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  God  from  the  creation  to 
A.  D.  100  is  not  only  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  period  from  the 
creation  to  the  present  time,  but  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important 
part  of  church  history ;  because  we  have  the  infaUiblo  light  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  guide  us  during  that  period,  i)ointing  out,  without  any  mis- 
take, the  path  of  the  true  servants  of  God,  their  labors  and  sufferings, 
their  errors  and  chastisements,  their  repentance  and  salvation.  During  the 
remaining  period,  from  A.  D.  100  to  1885,  I  have  earnestly  endeavored, 
in  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  be  entirely  guided,  not 
by  the  unscriptural  writings  and  opinions  of  fallible  men,  but  by  the  light 
of  Divine  revelation.  The  humanly  ascribed  titles  of  spiritual  father, 
confessor,  doctor,  rabbi,  pope,  cardinal,  archdeacon,  archbishop,  rever- 
end, etc.,  which  are  utterly  out  of  place,  and  unscriptural,  and  worthless 
in  tho  kingdom  of  God,  have  exercised  no  influence  m  the  composition  of 
this  volume.  The  tracing  of  God's  spiritual  or  hidden  people  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  eighteen  centuries  since  the  apostolic  age  is  of 
course  a  most  diflicult  undertaking ;  and  I  do  not  suppose,  neither  do  I 
claim,  that  I  have  made  absolutely  no  mistakes  in  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant delineation.  The  Scriptures  mentioned  under  "  Footsteps  of  the 
Flock,"  before  the  Preface,  have  been,  with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
as  I  hope,  my  chief  guide.  As  for  a  nominal,  natural,  outward,  or  me- 
chanical succession,  the  God  of  providence  and  grace,  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  forever  buried  all  such  claims  in  the  dark,  impenetrable  golf  of  the 
seciilum  obscumm,  or  obscure  age,  immediately  succeeding  tho  death  of 
the  leading  Apostles  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  and  ex- 
tending to  A.  D.  100,  as  freely  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  scholars  of 
Europe ;  the  irreconcilable  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  regard  to  the  pretended  Romish  suc- 
cession during  this  period  furnish  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this  fact. 
According  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  what  we 
are  to  look  for  is,  not  9tich  outward  atiecessionf  but  a  spiritual  succession  of 
principles,  of  inward,  vital,  heartfelt  religion.  Names  are  nothing,  prin- 
ciples are  everything,  in  the  true  kingdom  of  God.  In  all  ages  and 
countries,  that  people  who,  in  all  spiritual  matters,  acknowledge  Christ  at 
their  only  Head  and  King,  form  a  part  of  the  true  church  of  God.    Thej 
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tiSLve  mostly  been  dissenters  from ''  state  chnrches  "  and  political  reli^ona 
—Christ  having  declared  that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  and,  like 
the  prophets  and  Apostles  and  Christ  Himself,  and  as  he  predicted,  they 
have  been  hated,  slandered  and  i)ersecuted  to  the  death  by  worldiy  re- 
ligionists, not  only  by  heathens  and  Mohammedans,  but  even  far  more 
numeronsly  by  professed  Christians,  both  Papists  and  Protestants  (Matt. 
V.  10-12;  xxiii.  84;  Mark  x.  80;  Luke  xxi.  12;  John  v.  16;  xv.  18-21 ;  xvl. 
83;  Act8vii.52;  viii.l;  ix.5;  xiv.  22';  Gral.iv.29;  2Cor.iv.9;  2Tim.iii. 
11, 12;  Heb.  xi.  85-88;  Rev.  vii.  14;  xii.  18;  xiii.  7, 15, 17;  xvii.  6;  xx.  4) ; 
and,  instead  of  persecuting  their  enemies  in  return,  they  have  returned 
good  for  evil  and  prayed  for  them.— Matt.  v.  44-48 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Acts 
vii.  60 ;  Rom.  xii.  14, 18-21 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12 ;  xiii.  4-8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  28 ;  iii.  9.  So 
the  inoffensive  lamb  and  dove  and  sheep,  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  repre- 
sent the  Son  and  the  Spirit  and  the  people  of  God,  are  slain  and  devoured 
by  predaceous  animals  and  birds.  These  persecuted  people  of  God  have 
had,  since  the  first  century,  a  variety  of  names,  generally  given  them  by 
their  enemies,  and  derived  from  their  location,  or  from  some  of  their 
leading  ministers,  or  from  some  doctrine  or  practice  of  theirs  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  worldly  religionists.  Until  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  known  as  Montanists,  TertuUian- 
ists,  Novatians,  Donatists,  Paulicians,  Petrobrusians,  Henricians,  Amold- 
ists,  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  United  Brethren  of  Bohemia,  and  Lollards  ; 
many  of  these  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Ana-Baptists  (or  Re- 
Baptdzers),  because  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  scripturalness  or  validity 
of  in£ant  baptism,  and  therefore  baptized  (Psedobaptists  said  they  bap- 
tized again)  those  who  joined  them  on  a  profession  of  faith.  While  these 
varioTis  classes  of  people  differed  in  minor  particulars,  and  while  some  of 
them  were  in  much  darkness  and  error  on  certain  points  of  truth,  they 
yet  held  substantially  to  the  same  general  doctrine  and  practice— 4n*w<in^,. 
abin*€  all,  upon  the  spirituality  of  the  chvrch  of  Ood  and  Tier  heavenly  ohli- 
ffation  to  walk  in  htimbU  and  loving  obedience  to  all  His  holy  commandments^ 
both  in  an  individual  and  a  church  capa^nty,  and  not  in  obedien^ce  to  the  un- 
seripiural  traditions  and  commandments  of  men.  For  tiie  last  365  years 
(since  A.  D.  1520)  they  have  been  called  Baptists  (for  about  the  first  100 
years  of  this  period,  also  Ana-Baptists),  because  they  baptized  (that  is,, 
immersed  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost)  all  who,  upon  a  credible  profession  of  their  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  Christ,  desired  to  unite  with  them  in  a  church  capacity. 
The  cardinal  tenets  of  Bible  Baptists— being  also  those  held  by  the  apos- 
tolic churches,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  and  those  held,  in  the 
main,  by  the  people  of  God  in  former  times,  are :  The  exclusive  and  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  exchisive  headship  of  Christ 
over  His  church ;  the  three-oneness  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ;  the 
total  depravity  of  all  mankind  since  the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  special  and 
effectual  electing  love  of  God  the  Father,  redeeming  love  of  God  the  Son^ 
and  regenerating  love  of  God  the  Spirit,  manifested,  in  due  time,  to  all 
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the  vessels  of  mercy ;  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
Lord^s  supper  by  those  properly  baptized  and  in  gospel  order ;  salvation 
by  grace  and  faith  alone;  a  regenerated  and  orderly-walking  church 
membership ;  the  universal  priesthood  and  brotherhood  of  believers ;  the 
divine  call  and  divine  qualification  and  equality  of  the  ministry,  who  feed 
and  care  for  the  flock  of  God  among  them,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a 
ready  mind,  nor  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ensamples  to 
the  flock ;  the  independence  and  yet  cordial  brotherly  association  of  gospel 
churches;  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  world,  and  the  non- 
alliance  of  the  former  with  the  latter  in  any  kinds  of  religious  institu- 
tions—such corrupting  associations  being  pointedly  forbidden  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Exod.  xii.  38  with  Num.  xi.  4-6 ;  Exod. 
xxxiv.  12-16 ;  Deut.  vii.  1-11 ;  3  Chron.  xviii.  1-0  with  xix.  2 ;  Ezra  ix.  1-15 ; 
Neh.  xiii.  1-8,  23-31 ;  Psalm  xxvL  4,  5 ;  Ivi.  35-43 ;  Isa,  viii.  12 ;  Acts  viii.  20, 
21 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-18) ;  the  separation  of  church  and  state ;  the  liberty  of 
every  human  being,  so  far  as  other  people  are  concerned,  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  the  re«urrection  of  the 
bodies  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust;  the  final  and  general  judgment 
of  the  world  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  everlasting  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  church  since  the  birth  of  Christ  I  have 
divided  the  periods  into  centuries,  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  clearest 
method.  All  methods  of  division  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  artificial  and 
mechanical.  The  modern  German  periodologies  are  endlessly  diversified, 
inconsistent,  and  confused,  and  almost  destroy  any  profitable  comparison 
with  each  other. 

As  portrayed  by  the  Scriptures  of  infallible  tnith,  how  unspeakably 
solemn  is  the  condition  of  man,  as  he  stands  upon  these  mortal  shores, 
before  launching  upon  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity !  As  testified  by  the 
Inspired  Word,  he  has  entered  upon  an  everlasting  career,  either  of  hap- 
piness or  of  misery.  Beyond  the  portals  of  natural  death,  into  which  he 
may  at  any  moment  be  ushered,  his  estate  will  be  unchangeable.  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  f  is  the  momentous  in- 
quiry of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  May  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  His  blessed 
Spirit  of  grace,  seal  this  most  solemn  question  upon  our  hearts  and  upon 
those  of  our  fellow-men ;  give  us  to  realize  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
and  the  supreme  and  transcendent  importance  of  our  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests ;  lead  us,  under  a  deep  sense  of  our  sinfulness,  with  weeping 
and  supplication,  to. the  throne  of  His  mercy;  enable  us  to  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  and  to  behold  Him,  by  an  eye  of  faith,  as  pierced  and  dying  for 
our  sins  and  rising  for  our  justification;  may  He  shed  abroad  His  renew- 
ing and  transforming  love  in  our  hearts,  and  elevate  our  thoughts  and 
afiections  above  the  corrupting  and  fading  shadows  of  this  world  to  the 
pure  and  enduring  realities  of  heaven ;  may  He  create  within  us  a  desire 
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to  identify  ourselves  with  His  afflicted,  lowly,  despised,  and  persecuted 
church  and  people ;  enable  us  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior 
by  loving  obedience  to  all  His  holy  commandments,  and  thus  prepare  us 
for  a  blissful  and  eternal  communion  with  Himself  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Church  of  the  First-Bom,  who  are  written  in  heaven. 
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THE        OHURCH      OF     QOD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CREATION. 

*«  In  tlie  i>*i^tTi-ii^^g  Gk>d.  cx^eated  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  * 

ThuB  Grod.  putB  His  seal  upon  the  forehead  of  the  Bible.    Thus,  in  the 
Tolume  of  Inspiratloiiy  vrith  the  first  breath  of  His  month,  He  destroys 
loTCTer  tlie   deadly    errors  of  polytheism,  pantheism,  atheism,  deism, 
matenalism,  a^rnoBticism,  accidentalism,  evolutionism,  positivism,  natur- 
alism, Tationalisiii,   d^xtalism,  two-seedism,  fatalism,  nihilism,  pessimism, 
idolatry  and  superstitioii.     This  one  statement  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  in- 
tnitely  more  value  tliaxi  all  the  words  of  all  the  uninspired  men  that  ever 
lived.    It  transporta  ua  at  once  above  all  human  science  and  tradition 
and  pbiloaopliy,  al>ove  the  dark,  interminable,  labyrinthine  wanderings 
©f  the  aatoral  mind,  Ijeyond  the  bounds  of  time  to  the  clear  divine  depths 
of  the  ancient  eternity-      It  declares  to  us,  in  language  of  the  sublimest 
amplicity  and  truthfulness,  that  "7n  the  beginmng,^^  at  a  period  of  the 
distant  T»«t  nnknowii  to  mortals,  *'  Ood,^  Elohim,  the  Almighty  Trinity,  f 

•  itMk  i<iA<Hwur  iW2rlY>tixrea  referrlnflr  to  the  Creation  are  :-^ob  xxrnii.-xll. :  Pttlma  Till.,  xix.. 
or  •  T5£j3£%irS-&^^SalAh  xl.  IM  ;  John  L  l-lo  ;  Coloertan.  L  16,  17  :  HebrewB  L  S.  »  :  xi.  i 
^'^S^SSk  B^^t^M  tSTas  what  Go^  did  before  the  Creation  :~lfatthew  xxv.  M  :  Ephealana 
i.  4 ;  S  Timothy  i.  9. 
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Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,  the  alone  Eternal,  Self -Existent  Being,  by  an 
act  of  His  soverei^  will,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory 
(Col.  i.  16;  Rev.  iv.  11),  the  highest  conceivable  motive,  **  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth, ^''  produced  from  non-existence  the  entire  universe  of 
matter  and  of  mind  (Acts  xvii.  24.)  Not  one  atom,  not  one  spirit,  through 
all  the  infinity  of  space,  but  owes  its  origin  to  God.  Atoms,  to  which 
science  reduces  all  matter,  have,  with  their  determinate  weights  and  vol- 
umes, all  the  properties  of  "manufactured  articles,"  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  eternal  and  self-exislenti  says  Sir  John  Hersche},  the  finest*  scientific 
intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  material  forces,  says  the 
learned  and  accurate  Carpenter,  must,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  be  an  ex- 
pression of  will.  Spirit  unerringly  points  away  from  matter  to  a  spiritual 
Father,  God,  says  Dr.  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond,  the  greatest*  of  living^ 
physiologists. 

The  ablest*  minds  have  always  referred  the  seen  universe  to  an  un- 
seen spiritual  source ;  and  the  facts  of  the  seen  universe  continually  direct 
the  true  scientific  mind  to  that  unseen  Spirit.  "  Without  revelation," 
says  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  "  science  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  philosophy 
a  land  of  darkness."  All  natiural  discoveries  and  theories,  so  far  as 
eternity  is  concerned,  have  well  been  called  "  an  awful  nothingness." 

The  spontaneous  evolution  of  nothing  into  atoms,  force  and  spirit,  is 


*  In  all  thkiiSB  Christ  miut  have  the  pre-emin6Dce.~Coloaiiu»  1. 18. 
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the  height  of  anBcientific  absurdity.  "  In  prosecuting  investigatLons  into 
the  origin  of  things,"  says  President  McCosh,  "  science  comes  to  walls  of 
adamant,  which  will  not  fall  down  at  its  command,  and  which  if  it  tries 
to  break  through,  will  only  prostrate  it,  and  cause  it  to  exhibit  its  weak- 
ness before  the  world."  It  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  these  five 
things :  1st,  Matter  with  its  forces ;  3d,  life ;  8d,  animal  sensation  or  feel- 
ing ;  4th,  mind ;  5th,  conscience. 

Biogenesis,  or  the  production  of  life  only  from  life,  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  science.  No  creature  power  can  span  that  gulf  of 
all  gulfs— the  mighty  gulf  between  death  and  life.  The  answer  to  the 
riddle  of  life,  says  Tennyson,  is 

"  Behind  the  veU,  behind  the  veil." 
To  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  an  ever-living  personal  God,  the  unbeliever 
is  actually  reduced  to  the  supreme  folly  of  assuming  that  all  matter  is, 
in  some  sense,  alive,  conscious  and  immortal.— Stewart  and  Tait's  Unseen 
Universe,  pp.  343,  348.  ''  Since  the  days  of  Democritus,  atheism  has  run 
for  shelter  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms.  Although  the  microscope  has  never 
made  an  approach  to  this  mysterious  domain,  never  having  brought  to 
light  an  atom,  or  a  molecule,  or  even  a  molecular  combination,  yet  here 
in  this  utterly  unknown  region,  a  false  science  pretends  to  find  life,  con- 
scioosnesB,  memory,  thought,  imagination,  reason,  will— all  that  con- 
stitutes personality  or  individuality  in  our  present  state  of  being." 
"Science,"  says  Dawson,  "does  not  show  the  origin  of  new  species,  but 
only  of  new  sub-species,  varieties  and  races.  The  influence  of  a  struggle 
for  existence  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Darwinian  school ;  it  gives 
chiefly  depauperated  and  degraded  forms."  The  "  survival  of  the  fittest" 
has  no  other  meaning  than  the  "  survival  of  the  survivor,"  and  explains 
nothing.  In  seeking  to  trace  the  genesis  of  man,  evolutionists  agree  that 
some  of  the  indispensable  links  in  the  chain  are  buried  beneath  sub- 
merged continents.  But  the  most  recent  and  accurate  science  declares 
that  the  same  gulf  which  is  found  to-day  between  man  and  the  Ape  goes 
back  with  undiminished  breadth  and  depth  to  the  first  period  of  the  age 
of  mammals* 

Darwin,  the  leading  naturalist  of  Europe,  though  he,  contrary  to 
human  experience,  reason  and  revelation,  seeks  to  derive  all  animate  be- 
iogs  from  three  or  four,  or  even  one  species,  yet  admits  that  God  must 
have  created  the  first  species.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  chief  infidel  philoso- 
pher of  this  century,  dares  not  attempt  to  explain,  in  his  pretentious 
Biology  and  Psychology,  the  first  appearance  of  life  or  of  mind,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  finds,  beneath  all  phenomena,  evidence  of  an  unknown  and^ 
unknowable  power.*    In  a  region  of  thick  darkness  he  would  kindly  al-. 


*  Hlneteenth-oentory  Agnottlclnn  (or  reUsrions  know-nothington)  was  flnt  sogiraited  In  the 
antinomies  of  Kant*  and  wa«  lint  tanirht  In  Enariand  by  two  ardent  philosophic  theiiBta,  Hamilton 
and  Mana^  In  the  ethical  spirit  of  Kant,  but,  as  Presiaent  Porter  well  remarks,  has  been  traves- 
tied, materialised  and  de-moraUaed  by  Spencer.  Agnostic  philosophy  has  as  mnch  reason  to  pro- 
nonnoe  the  mind  of  man  unknown  and  unknowable!  bec&nae  it  cannot  be  dlscorered  by  soiennflo 
instrunents,  aa  to  pronounce  Ood  unknown  and  unknowable  because  He  cannot  be  so  diaooyered. 
A  real,  an  IntelUgent,  and  a  morally-goyeniedunlyene  points  unmistakablyto  a  real,  an  Intelll- 
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low  MB  the  Athenian  privilege  of  erecting  an  altar  to  the  Great  Unknown. 
Huxley,  while  acknowledging  the  anequalled  morality  of  the  Bible,  would 
have  the  worship,  at  that  altar,  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort.  And  Tyndall, 
though  pronouncing  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  **  a  beautiful  mytli,'^  de- 
clares that  "no. atheistic  reasoning  can  dislodge  religion  from  the  human 
heart." 

Neither  of  these  four  infidels  is  a  geologist:  and  it  is  geology,  more 
than  any  other  science,  that  refers  to  the  events  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  three  leading  *  American  geologists,  President 
J.  W.  Dawson,  of  McGiU  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  Professor  James 
D.  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  and  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  of 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  the  late 
learned  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  writing  in  the  year  1882  to  the 
junior  author  of  this  work,  avow  their  unshaken  belief  in  the  perfect  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

If  accurate,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  then  it  was  a  revelation  from  God 
to  man,  whether  made  first  to  Moses  or  to  Adam  or  to  Enoch ;  for  none 
but  God  knew  of  these  events.  And  this  divine  revelation,  made  at  least 
8,000  years  before  the  rise  of  geology,  stamps  the  whole  book,  of  which  it 
is  the  only  appropriate  and  inseparable  introduction,  as  divine.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  scientific,  but  much  higher—it 
is  moral  and  religious.  '*  The  first  verse  of  the  inspired  volume  places 
God,  as  the  one  all-suflScient  Creator,  on  a  height  infinitely  above  every 
other  being ;  and  it  is  well  fitted  to  remind  us  of  our  dependence  on  Him, 
of  our  responsibility  to  Him,  and  of  our  obligation  to  submit  to  His 
authority,  and  to  live  for  His  glory." 

No  fact  of  science  is  opposed  to  any  statement  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  only 
the  fallible,  ever-changing,  self- contradictory  theories  of  some  scienritic 
men  that  are  so  opposed.  Accurate  observers  are  sometimes  very  inaccu- 
rate reasoners.  The  utter  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  some  of  the 
latest  theories  of  scientists  may  be  plainly  seen  by  reference  to  A.  Wil- 
ford  Hall's  Problem  of  Human  Life  Here  and  Hereafter,  Judge  J.  B. 
Stallo's  Concepts  and  TJieories  of  Modem  Physics,  the  88th  volume  of  the 
Internationul  Scientific  Series,  published  in  1^,  and  Samuel  Wainwright's 
Scientific  Sophisms,  published  in  1883. 

"With  all  their   scientific  attainments,"  says   Schellen   {Spectrum 
Anulysis,  pp.  887-8),  "  the  deepest  astronomical  thinkers  have,  in  regard 
to  the  stars,  the  same  feeling  as  the  little  child : 
"  *  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  I'"  | 

gent,  ftnd  a  morml  Onator  and  GoTemor.  A  child  may  know  something  truly  of  Ood,  butan  angi 
cannot  know  Him  fully.     "They  who  know  the  least  of  him,'*  admlimbly  remarks  7" — '   ^ 


,  and  a  moral  Oreat<Nr  and  QoTemor.   A  child  may  know  something  truly  of  Oo 

lot  know  Him  fully.     "They  who  know  the  least  of  him,'*  admlimbly  remi 

McOosh,  **  have  in  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  knowledge:  they  who  know  the  u 
little  after  aU  of  his  glorious  perfections.**  In  the  hands  of  a  few  inaocurate.  dogmauo  ana  anxi 
liable  leaders,  and  their  weak.  Ignorant  and  credulous  f  oUowers.  Agnosticism  (know-nothingiaa 
has  turned  into  Onostlcism.  or  Pan-Onosticlsm  (know-all-ism),  whose  arrogant  pretensions  f 
omniscience  are,  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  incredible.  | 


*  In  all  things  Christ  must  have  the  pre-emin6nce.--Ool0flsians  1. 18. 
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In  reference  to  all  the  most  interesting  and  important  truths  of  the 
stellar  worlds,  the  skies  are  as  silent  to  men  as  of  old. 

The  theories  (not  the  facts)  of  geology  seem  to  violate  the  laws  of 
logic  in  basing  inferences  upon  local,  partial  and  negative  evidence,  and 
to  commit  the  fallacy  of  the  vicious  circle  in  deducing  the  age  of  strata 
from  the  age  of  the  contained  fossils,  and  then  deducing  the  age  of  the 
fossUs  from  the  age  of  the  containing  strata.  And  theoretical  astronomy 
and  geology  are  at  swords'  points  to-day  in  regard  to  both  the  internal 
fluidity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  earth.  Geology  maintains  that  the  earth 
consists  of  a  thin  crust  or  shell  full  of  an  intensely  heated  molten  mass ; 
while  astronomy  maintains  that  the  visible  crust  of  the  earth  is  only  one- 
half  as  dense  and  solid  as  the  interior.  Geology  has  been  insisting  that  the 
earth  is  at  least  a  thousand  million  years  old,  and  even  now  maintains 
that  it  is  a  hundred  millions ;  while  mathematical  astronomy  inexorably 
reduces  the  age  of  the  earth  to  about  twenty  or  even  less  than  ten  million 
years. — Encyclopedia  Briiannica.  9th  edition,  vol.  10,  p.  327.  Thus  the 
uniformitarian  theory,  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  spent  his  whole  life  to 
prove,  has  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  announcement  is  made  in  the  highest 
scientific  circles  that  the  whole  foimdation  of  theoretical  geology  must  be 
reconstructed.  With  the  reduction  of  the  earth's  age,  and  the  overthrow 
of  unif ormitarianjsm,  the  entire  system  of  an  accidental  godless  evolution 
falls  to  the  ground.  Thus  Jehovah  still  sets  the  swords  of  the  Midianites 
against  each  other,  and  vindicates  His  cause  on  earth. 

True  science  is  always  modest.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greatest* 
scientist  that  ever  lived,  said,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  **  I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been 
only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me."  He  did  not  seem 
to  fear  that,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  navigate  that  ocean,  he  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Humboldt,  the  most 
distinguished  savant  of  the  present  century,  admits  that  the  challenge  of 
God  to  Job  (Job  xxxviii.-xli.)has  never  yet  been  answered.  As  in  ancient 
times,  man  is  "  of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing."— Job  viii.  9.  "  If  any 
man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought 
to  know."— 1  Cor.  viii.  2.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and 
know  "  only  "  in  part."— 1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  So  that  humility  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  as  well  of  reason  as  of  revelation. 

Moses,  the  meekest  and  greatest  character  in  all  antiquity  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  a  prophet  like  unto  Christ  (Num.  xii.  3 ;  Dcui.  jv.Iil. 
15),  was  the  undoubted  author  of  the  Pentateuch  (including  Genesis),  and 
the  lawgiver  of  Israel  and  civilization.  Christ  gives  Moses  and  the  other 
Old  Testament  writers  all  the  weight  of  His  own  divine  authority. — Matt. 

*  In  aD  tliliiea  Ghrist  muat  hftve  the  pre-emiiience.~<k>loBsiaiifl  u  18. 
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xvii.  8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44.  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,''  says 
the  glonfied  Abraham,  "  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead."— Luke  xvi.  81.  The  Bible  is  the  great  standing  miracle 
of  history. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation  is  the  oldest  of  human  records,  the 
original  of  all  cosmogonies,  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  monstrous 
pagan  and  infidel  evolutionary  cosmogonies,  which  derive  all  objects  from 
one  unaided  and  eternal  nature,  while  Genesis  represents  God  as  the  Great 
First  Cause  and  Governor  of  nature.  "  In  its  great  antiquity,  its  unac- 
countableness,  its  serene  truthfulness,  its  unapproachable  sublimity,  its 
divine  migesty  and  ineffable  holiness,  the  Mosaic  record  towers  high  and 
forever  above  all  human  productions." 

The  old  monumental  Assyrian  records,  lately  recovered  and  deci- 
phered by  G.  Smith,  H.  Rawlinson  and  A.  H.  Sayce,  while  corrupted  with 
many  human  and  polytheistic  errors,  substantially  confirm  the  Mosaic  ac> 
counts  of  the  creation,  man's  original  innocence,  temptation,  fall  and 
curse,  and  his  subseqent  great  depravity,  and  the  deluge ;  just  as  the 
leading  facts  of  Exodus  are  corroborated  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

The  creation  of  the  universe  was  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles  or 
supernatural  acts,  surpassing  and  introducing  all  the  other  natural  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible.  So  science  finds  infinite  depths  in  nature,  inexplicable 
mysteries  or  miracles  everywhere.  For  He  who  first  made  still  upholds 
all  things  by  His  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  power,  and  the  world  by 
wisdom  knows  Him  not.— Heb.  i.  3 ;  1  Cor.  i.  21.  "  Through  faith  we  un- 
derstand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  Gk)d,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."— Heb.  xi.  3. 
And  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His 
eternal  i)ower  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  [men]  are  without  excuse."— 
Rom.  i.  20.  "  I  had  rather  believe,"  says  Bacon,  "  all  the  fables  in  the 
Legend,  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind."  Even  Cicero  remarks  that  "those  works  of  nature 
which  require  the  minds  of  so  many  philosophers  to  explore  them  could 
not  have  existed  without  some  greater  mind  at  the  bottom."  The  exis- 
tence of  God  has  been  believed  by  the  greatest  minds  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth— Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Augustine, 
Bacon,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Euler,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Shakespeare,  Butler, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hall,  Johnson,  Kant,  Napoleon,  Coleridge, 
Davy,  Chalmers,  Miller,  Faraday,  Herschel,  Guizot,  Maury  and  Agassiz, 
in  addition  to  the  gifted  chaiucters  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is, 
according  to  the  Psalmist,  only  the  "fooV  who  "says  in  his  heart,  There 
is  no  God." — Psalm  xiv.  1.  Infidelity  or  atheism  has  its  seat,  not  so 
much  in  the  head  as  in  the  heart  "  The  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy 
is,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  representative  infidel  of  England,  "from 
its  own  point  of  view,  conclusive ;  the  Christian  religion  is  open  to  no  ob- 
jections, either  moral  or  intellectual,  which  do  not  apply  at  least  equally 
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to  the  common  theory  of  deism."  And  so  the  leading  American  infidel 
confesses  that  if  there  be  a  God  of  nature,  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  He.— 
North  American  Review,  vol.  cxxxiii..  No.  2,  p.  113. 

Haeckel,  of  Germany,  runs  full  tUt  against  the  common  sense  of  the 
-whole  human  race  in  maintaining  the  dysteleology  or  purposelessness  of 
all  things.  Countless  instances  of  design  throughout  the  universe  demon- 
strate not  only  the  existence,  but  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  goodness 
and  holiness  of  the  supreme,  designing,  creative  Spirit.  The  unity  of  the 
Oreat  First  Cause  is  proved  by  the  unity  of  plan,  purpose  and  result ;  and 
the  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  immutability  and  perfection  of  God  are 
shown  by  the  universal  operation  of  His  unchanging  laws. 

Three  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  character  of  God,  as  vividly 
portrayed  to  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Bible,  are  His  individual  personality.  His  infinite  sovereignty,  and 
His  almighty  power.  Instead  of  an  unconscious  impersonal  force.  He  is 
as  strictly  a  person  as  was  Adam.  He  creates.  He  speaks.  He  sees.  He 
hears,  (Psahn  xciv.  9, 10,)  He  enters  into  a  covenant  with  man,  and  pun- 
ishes man  for  his  disobedience.  With  no  being  to  counsel  Him,  (Isaiah 
zl.  13,)  He  creates  and  fashions  all  things,  sun,  moon,  stars,  world,  plants, 
animals  and  men,  according  to  His  own  will  and  pleasui-e  (Rev.  iv.  11 ; 
Daniel  iv.  25,  35 ;  1  Timothy  vi.  15 ;  Romans  ix.  15-26) ;  and  He  has  but  to 
speak  and  it  is  done,  to  command  and  it  stands  fast.— Psalm  xxxiii.  9. 

According  to  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  inspired  volume,  God  is 
the  Most  High  and  the  Most  Holy ;  inhabiting  eternity ;  immeasurably 
transcending  in  rank  and  in  moral  purity  all  the  orders  of  His  creation, 
men,  angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  seraphim,  thrones,  dominions,  princi- 
palities and  powers;  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable;  and  reigning 
sovereignly  and  migestically  over  the  universe  forever  and  f oreveimore, 
through  all  the  eternities  of  the  eternities.  "  Contrasted  with  the  living 
ideas  of  these  sublime  reverberations,  the  interminable  rows  of  concep- 
tionless  decimals  used  by  science,  our  millions  and  billions,  are  like  the 
barren  x  y  z  of  a  frigid  algebraic  computation,  as  compared  with  the  end- 
less ve-echoings  of  HandePs  Halleligah  Chorus." 

There  is  a  deep  and  instructive  significance  in  the  names  of  God  and 
Christ  given  in  the  Bible.  I  find  that,  of  the  9,788  times  that  the  names 
translated  God  or  Lord  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  Elohim  (God)  occurs 
2,225  times,  Jehovah  (Lord)  6,521  times,  Jehovah  Elohim  (Lord  God)  298 
times,  and  other*  Hebrew  names  of  God  744  times ;  and  that,  of  the  3,232 
times  that  the  names  translated  God  or  Lord  or  Christ  or  Jesus  occur  in 
the  New  Testament,  Theos  (Eloliira  or  God)  occurs  1,277  times,  Kurios 
(Jehovah  or  Lord)  691  times,  Jesus  (Jehovah-Savior)  709  times,  Christ 
(Messiah  or  Anointed)  804  times,  Jesus  Christ  197  times,  Christ  Jesus  47 
times,  and  other  Greek  names  of  God  7  times.  Or,  of  the  13,020  times  that 
the  divine  name  occurs  in  the  Bible,  6,521  plus  298  plus  691  plus  709  plus 

^.  *  Thrae  of  the  other  oldeRt  diyine  Damf«  in  Genesis  are  El  01am  (the  Eternal),  El  Rhaddal  (the 
Omnlpreaent),  and  El  Elloun  (the  Most  Hiarh),  corresponding^  to  time,  space  and  detnrce. 
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197  plus  47,  or  8,463  times  (which  is  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  times  it 
occurs),  it  either  is  or  contains  the  name  Jehovah  or  its  equivalent.* 

Elohim  (Theos  or  God)  signifies  Almighty,  and  is  the  general  name  of 
God  in  relation  to  the  world,  as  the  Creator,  Sustainer  and  Governor  of 
all  things.  It  occurs  thirty  times  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  i& 
the  only  name  of  God  in  that  chapter.  It  is  in  the  plural  number,  the 
plural  of  majesty  and  the  plural  of  essence  (including  Father,  Word  and 
Spirit— Gen.  i.  26;  iii.  22;  xi.  7;  Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  and,  though  plural,  it 
is,  when  referring  to  the  true  God,  always,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
where  there  is  a  partial  reference  to  polytheism,  joined  to  a  Bingular  verb, 
showing  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  So  Christ  is  the  general  name  of  the 
Messiah  or  Mediator. 

But  Jehovah^  (Kurios  or  Lord)  signifies,  according  to  God's  own  in- 
terpretation, I  Am  That  I  Am  (Exodus  iii.  14),  that  is,  the  Eternal  Un- 
changeable  Being  (Malachi  iii.  6 ;  James  i.  17 ;  Rev.  i.  8),  the  CtyoenunU 
God  (Gen.  ii.  16j  17 ;  xv.  18 ;  Numbers  x.  88),  and  is  the  nearer,  tenderer, 
more  personal  name  that  God  bears  towards  all  His  chosen  people ;  it 
occurs  in  the  phrase  Jehovah  Elohim  (Lord  God),  showing  that  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  are  but  di£Perent  names  of  the  same  Being— twenty  times  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis.  So  Jesus  (Jehovah-Savior)  is 
the  nearer,  tenderer,  and  more  personal  name  of  the  Mediator ;  and,  being 
one  with  Jehovah  (John  x.  80),  He  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  forever  "  (Heb.  xiii.  8.)  Indeed,  it  was  the  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  or 
Christ,  who  appeared  and  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod. 
iii.  2),  and  in  the  fourteenth  verse  is  called  God,  and  announces  as  His 
name  I  Am  TJtat  I  Am,  and  who  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  Am^  (John  viii.  58.) 

Thus  8,463  times  in  the  Bible  is  the  everlasting  unchangeablekess 
of  God  towards  His  dear  children  affirmed  even  in  the  Divine  Kame  ;  God 
*'ahid€th  faithful,  and  cannot  deny  Himself^'*  (2  Tim.  ii.  18.)  The  Moon„ 
representing  tfie  Cliurch,  may  apparently  change,  and  is  always  thus  cltang- 
ing;  X  hut  the  8u/n  of  Bighteousness,  which  arises  tcith  healing  in  His  mngs 
upon  all  that  fear  His  name  (Malachi  iv.  2),  shines  mth  the  same  resplen- 
dence forever.    Having  loved  Israel  with  an  everlasting  love,  God  draws  her 

*The  theories  of  the  vwrlous  atithonhlp  of  Geneaift.  m  bftsed  on  the  use  of  the  two  naxn 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  are  fuU  of  self -contradiction,  aheurdity  and  impondbUity.— McOa«l  in  A 
to  Faith,  pp.  a»h8:  LaiHf€>«  QenesU,  pp.  lO&-e. 


t  Notwithfitandinfr  the  Moon^s  rhaees,  or  chanfree  of  appearance,  caafied  by  her  it>iindnei»» 
opacity,  derivation  of  aU  her  liRht  from  the  Bnn,  and  her  monthly  rotation  up<m  her  axis,  Ahe  is 
probably  the  moat  fixed,  unchanfrinK  conservative  body  in  nature— »o  ehonld  the  church  be;  not- 
withstandinfr  her  frequent  chaniree  of  frames  and  feelinfre,  still  her  doctrine  and  practice  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Ood  should  be  absolutely  unchamreable.  While  the  Sun  causes  the  purify- 
ing currents  of  the  air,  the  Moon  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  tidal  ocean  waves  which  constantiy 
cleanse  the  inpouriuK  rivers  of  their  poUutions.  This  office  of  an  ever-active  sanitary  oommifr- 
sioner  is  one  of  the  most  Important  functions  that  the  Moon  subserves  towards  the  earth— so  the 
church,  like  the  salt  of  the  earth,  should  keep  her  gnrments  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  thus 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  those  without.  Her  li«rht.  which  all  comes  ftom  the  Sun  of 
Bifrhteousness,  should  shine  in  the  niffht  of  the  world,  so  that  men  may  see  her  good  works,  and 
fflorify  her  Father  in  heaven. 
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mth  his  loving-kindness,  makes  an  everlasting  covenant  mth  her,  ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure,  puts  Bis  fear  and  law  in  her  mind  and  heart,  forgives 
and  forgets  her  sins,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  gratis,  r^fnces  to  do  her 
good,  and  declares  tliat  with  His  whole  lieart  and  soul  He  will  assuredly  plant 
her  in  the  heavenly  Canaan  (Jer.  xxxi.  8,  81-87;  xxxii.  36-41.)  Well  might 
the  poet  sing : — 

"How  firm  a  foimdatioii»  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  In  His  excellent  word ! 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath  said, 
You  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled  1'* 

'*  E'en  down  to  old  age  all  my  people  shall  prore 
My  sovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  love ; 
And  when  hoary  hairs  shall  their  temples  adorn, 
like  lambs  shall  they  still  in  my  bosom  be  borne. 

"  The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose, 
I  wiU  not,  I  wlU  not  desert  to  his  foes ; 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor  to  shake, 
m  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake." 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  sorrow,  uses  this  dear  name  of  the  Covenant 
God  728  times,  which  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  inspired  writer ; 
and  the  name  Jehovah  occurs  next  of  tenest  in  the  Psalms,  681  times.  We 
are  thns  taught  that,  in  our  sorrows  and  in  our  devotions,  we  should  espe- 
cially address  ourselves  to  God  as  the  Unchangeable  King  of  Zion,  our 
Everlasting  Father  and  Friend, 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  created  is  Bara,  and  occurs  45  times  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  its  Greek  equivalent,  Ktizo,  occurs  35  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  Bara  is  the  strongest  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  to 
express  making  out  of  nothing  {Gesenius''  Thesaurus),  and  it  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  new.  The  only  subject  of  this  verb  in  the  Bible  is 
God  ;  He  only  can  create.  Four  times  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psalm  li. 
10;  Isaiah  Ixv.  17, 18),  and  four  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Ephesians 
ii.  10 ;  iv.  24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Gal.  vi.  15),  it  denotes  a  spiritual  creation,  of 
which  God  is  the  author.  Bara  occurs  in  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  (verses  1, 21  and  27),  in  speakiug  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
of  animal  Ufe,  and  of  man.  Everywhere  else  in  that  chapter  God  is  said 
to  have  simply  m<ide  or  formed  (asah  or  yatzar)  from  an  already  created 
material.* 

To  accoant  for  the  origin  of  evil,  Plato  imagined  that  evil  was  inher- 
ent in  matter,  and  that  matter  was  independent  of  God,  and  therefore 
eternal,  and  not  created ;  the  most  of  the  false  philosophical  religions  are 
thus  dualistic.  But  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  God  created  all 
things ;  and  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  implies  that  evil  or  sin  origin- 

^^  *  The  phnae  "created  and  made"  (.Bara  and  Aaah)  in  Oeneeis  il.  8,  proves  conclusively  that 
tneee  wordH  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  The  literal  renderincr  of  the  Hebrew,  aa  griven  In  the 
maxirin,  ia  ' *  crmtea  to  make,"  th»t  is,  piodnoed  out  of  nothing  (Mara)  in  ardiar  tofoim  or  faahion 
or  prepare  (^aoA). 
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ated  from  the  ungodly  exercise  of  creatv/rely  free-wiU.  Sin  is  not  an  at- 
tribute of  matter,  but  of  spirit.  The  most  holy  God  is  not  in  any  sense 
its  cause  or  author  (Gen.  xviii.  25;  Job  xv.  15;  Psalm  cxlv.  17;  Habak.  i. 
18 ;  1  John  i.  5) — such  a  thought  were  the  most  awful  blasphemy.  Man's 
body,  as  created,  was  very  good  (Gen.  i.  81)  and  not  sinful.  Christ^s  body 
was  never  the  seat  of  sin  (Luke  i.  85 ;  Heb.  vii.  26);  and  the  glorified 
bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  free  from  sin.— Rom.  vi.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42 ; 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi.  4,  27. 

God  is  the  only  eternal  Being  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.— Gen. 
1. 1 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  27;  Isa.  Ivii.  15;  Romans  i.  20;  1  Timothy  i.  17;  vi.  16. 
Angels,  as  well  as  men  and  animals,  are  His  creatures  (Psalm  civ.  4 ;  Heb. 
i.  6,  7;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9) ;  and  all  God's  creatures  were  "very  good"  when 
He  made  them. — Gen.  i.  31.  When  and  where  angels  were  created,  has 
not  been  revealed  to  us.  Some  of  them,  the  non-elect  (1  Tim.  v.  21),  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  sinned,  and  left  their  own  habitation,*  and  are 
now  reserved  by  God  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.— 2  Peter  ii.  4;  Jude  6.  There  is,  therefore,  no  re- 
demption or  salvation  for  them.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  devil 
and  his  angels."— Matt.  xxv.  41.  We  learn  from  Paul  that  pride  was  the 
condemnation  of  the  de\il.— 1  Timothy  iii.  6.  Left  to  his  own  free  will, 
instead  of  worshiping,  he  rebelled  against  the  Son  of  God.— Hebrews  i.  6 ; 
Matt.  iv.  9.  In  the  form  of  a  serpent  he  tempted  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  1-7, 14, 15) ; 
and  he  is  the  prince  of  darkness  (Eph.  vi.  2),  the  god  of  this  world  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4),  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii.  2),  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world 
(Rev.  xii.  9);  is  the  everlasting  enemy  of  Christ  and  His  people,  as  shown 
by  his  names,  Satan  (adversary)  and  Devil  (accuser),  and  as  proved  by  all 
the  Scriptures ;  and  he  will  Anally  be  bmised  forever  under  the  feet  of 
Christ  and  His  church  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Rom.  xxi.  20),  cast  into  the  bottomless 
pit  (Rev.  XX.  2,  8),  and  consigned  to  everlasting  fire  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  elsewhere,  when  speaking  of 
natural  things,  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  simple  and  phenomenal,  or 
according  to  the  first  appearances  of  things  to  our  senses  (Heb.  xi.  3).  It 
is  the  language  of  common  life,  for  all  seeing  eyes  and  all  conceiving 
minds  of  all  countries  and  ages.  Scientific  language,  which,  however,  is 
also  phenomenal,  is  a  little  further  removed  from  the  senses;  but,  as 
human  science  advances,  has  to  be  perpetuaUy  corrected ;  and,  in  our 
present  state,  can  never  reach  the  ultimate  fact,  and  would  have  been 
unintelligible  for  thousands  of  years ;  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  unsuitable 
to  Scripture. 

While  the  general  agreement  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  and 
geology  is  very  apparent^-first,  light  and  moisture  as  prerequisit/Cs  of 
vegetation,  then  the  latter  as  the  antecedent  food  of  animals,  then  ani- 
mals in  an  ascending  gradation,  and  lastly  man  as  the  superior  being  for 

*  The  yrovd  "  beaven,**  in  Luke  x.  18  and  Revelation  xii.  7,  is  believed  b7  the  best  acholan  to 
refer,  not  to  the  frlorified  state,  bat  to  the  church  militant. 
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whom  the  earth  had  been  made  and  furnished ;  still,  as  geological  knowl- 
edge is  yet  very  imperfect,  no  detailed  adjustment  of  the  two  accounts 
thus  far  made  is  entirely  satisfactory.  There  are  two  leading  methods  of 
reconciliation. 

The  first  method  considers  that  there  was  a  long  period,  ending  with 
a  chaotic  catastrophe,  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis,  and 
buries  all  the  past  geological  ages  in  that  vacuum,  and  maintains  that 
Moses  simply  describes  the  creation  of  the  present  species  .of  plants  and 
animals— his  object  not  being  to  give  a  full  scientific  account  of  the  earth, 
but  only  to  describe  briefly  the  creation  of  the  objects  contemporaneous 
with  man,  and  then  enter  upon  the  religious  history  of  man.  It  is  claimed 
by  most  Bible  scholars  that  this  method  is  the  least  objectionable  and 
most  respectable. 

The  second  method  of  reconciling  Genesis  and  geology  considers  the 
creative  days  coincident  with  the  geological  eras,  and  is  preferred  by 
Christian  scientists  and  some  eminent  scriptural  students.  These  har- 
monists maintain  that  the  word  yom,  translated  day  (very  much  like  the 
English  word  day),  is  the  most  common  Hebrew  word  for  an  indefinite 
period— as  in  the  phrases,  day  of  God's  wrath,  day  of  His  power,  day  of 
calamity,  day  of  salvation,  etc.;  that  it  has  three  different  meanings  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation— in  chapter  i.,  verses  5  and  14,  meaning  first 
the  period  of  light,  and  then  the  period  of  light  and  darkness,  and  in 
chapter  ii.,  verse  4,  meaning  the  whole  creative  week ;  that  the  first  six 
days  are  God's  days  of  work,  and  the  seventh  His  day  of  rest,  which  is 
not  yet  ended  (Heb.  iii.  and  iv,);  that  the  evening  of  the  first  day  seems 
to  have  been  the  past  eternity  of  darkness,  whUe  the  morning  of  the  sev- 
enth divine  day,  or  Sabbath,  has  scarcely  yet  dawned  upon  the  world, 
God  still  resting  or  ceasing  from  creation,  but  carrying  on  His  Sabbath 
Day's  work  of  redemption ;  that  God  is  eternal,  and  His  days  are  long ; 
that  "one  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years"  (2  Peter  iii.  8);  that  in 
the  90th  Psalm,  which  was  written  by  Moses,  the  author  of  Genesis,  the 
inspired  penman,  just  after  sx)eaking  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  declares 
that  "  a  thousand  years  in  God's  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night ; ''  that  the  days  and  weeks  of  prophecy 
(in  Daniel  and  Revelation)  are  vast  and  extraordinary  periods  like  those 
of  creation ;  that  the  ineffable  character  of  the  creative  days  was  asserted 
by  early  .Christian  writers  long  before  geology  was  thought  of ;  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  sun  to  divide  the  creative  days  until  the  fourth  day,  so 
that  the  last  three,  like  the  first  three,  must  have  been,  not  sun-divided, 
but  God-divided  days;  that  the  language  of  the  fouith  commandment 
(Ex.  XX.  11)  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  language  of  Genesis,  and  throws 
no  light  upon  the  meaning  besides  implying  that  man's  Sabbath  should  be 
like  God's,  one-seventh  of  his  week  or  working-time ;  and  that,  while 
God  is  almighty  and  could,  therefore,  have  created  all  things  instantane- 
ously. He  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  but  took  six  days  for  the  work,  and 
those  days,  in  accordance  with  the  general  vastness  of  the  whole  subject. 
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may  have  been  vast  periods,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the 
f  ossilif  erous  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  twenty  miles  in  thickness,  )nade  by 
God,  and  full  of  the  remains  of  long  since  extinct  plants  and  animals. 
The  latest  and  ablest  writers  of  this  class  *  consider  the  first  and  second 
creative  days  coincident  with  the  azoic  (lifeless)  period  of  geology ;  the 
third  and  fourth  creative  days  with  the  eozoic  (dawn -life)  period,  liie  age 
of  primitive  plants ;  the  fifth  day  coincident  with  the  palaeozoic  (ancient- 
life)  and  mesozoic  (middle-life)  periods,  the  ages  of  moUusks,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  birds ;  the  sixth  day,  the  cenozoic  (recent-life)  period  (or  tertiary 
and  quaternary),  the  age  of  mammals,  including,  at  the  close,  the  creation 
of  man ;  the  seventh  day,  the  period  of  human  history ;  and  the  eighth  day, 
the  period  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  the  Sabbath  or  rest  that  re- 
mains to  the  people  of  God. 

After  Moses  teUs  us  that  In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  he  says : — And  the  earth  was  tcithoutform  and  void;  arid  darkness 
UHis  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  Both  in  Scripture  and  in  science,  the  earth  is,  of  all  worlds, 
the  most  important  to  us  now,  and  therefore  more  is  said  about  it  than 
about  any  other.  When  first  made  the  earth  was  a  desolate,  uninhabited 
and  dark  vaporous  or  aeriform  mass ;  and  so  would  it  have  remained  for- 
ever but  for  the  omnipotent  outgoing  of  God's  light-and-life-creating 
Spirit  (Job  xxvi.  13 ;  Psalm  civ.  90).  That  Spirit  moved  (or  lovingly, 
cherishingly,  vivifyingly  hovered,  brooded,  throbbed)  over  the  dark,  dead, 
chaotic  mass,  and  quickened  and  energized  it.  And  Ood  said,  Let  there 
he  light',  and  there  %cas  light,  God's  Spirit  and  word  co-operate  in  the 
work.  Light  is  the  immediate  result  of  molecular  activity,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  and  glorious  works  of  creation.  Science  does  not  yet 
know  what  light  is.  The  prevailing  undulatory  theory  is  but  a  revival  of 
the  old  Aristotelian  notion,  and  even  now  in  the  so-called  broad  light  of 
almost  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  makes  the  most  inad- 
missible demands  ujwn  our  credulity  in  asking  us  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  adamantine  solid,  called  luminiferous  ether,  pervading  all 
space  and  matter,  and  exerting  upon  each  square  inch  a  pressure  of  seven- 
teen million  million  pounds  (Stallo's  Modem  Physics,  pp.  116, 116).  Per- 
sons who  can  believe  such  insane  imaginations  have  no  right  to  ridicule 
the  faith  of  those  who  accept  the  truths  of  God's  written  revelation.  The 
Hebrew  word  Aur,  translated  light,  includes  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
the  three  prime  forces  of  matter.  "  Throughout  the  Scriptures  light  is. 
not  only  good,  but  an  emblem  of  a  higher  good— spiritual  enlightenment."' 
Ood  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  called  the  light  Day,  and  tk^ 
darkness  Night ;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  tfie  first  day.  Dark- 
ness having  preceded  the  light,  evening  is  mentioned  before  morning. 
According  to  the  divine  arrangement,  gravitation  now  began  to  act,  so 
that  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  was  begun,  and  that; 

*  See  GutoVb  Creation,  Dana^s  Manual  of  Geology,  Dawson's  Origin  of  the  World,  and  Tayler> 
Lewis's  Six  Days  of  Creation. 
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part  of  the  earth  turned  toward  the  source  of  light  (perhaps  the  nebulou» 
mass  afterwards  concentrated  into  the  sun)  had  day,  and,  as  the  earth 
continued  to  rotate,  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  same  part  had  darkness.* 
In  Deuteronomy  iv.  19,  and  xvii.  8,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  called 
"  the  host  of  heaven."  These  bodies  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  term 
"  heaven  "  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis ;  and  from  the  fact  that  heaven  is 
mentioned  first,  as  well  a«  from  Job  xxxviii.  4-7,  we  infer  that  the  sun< 
and  moon  and  stars  were  "created"  before  the  earth,  although  not 
"  made "  or  completed,  and  fitted  for  their  proper  functions,  until  the 
fourth  day.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  Bara  (create)  in  the 
flrst  verse,  but  of  Aaah  (make  or  form)  in  the  mxteenth  verse.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  of  scientific  men,  as  expressed  in  the  nebular  hjrpothe- 
sis,  that  the  entire  solar  system  was  at  first  one  incandescent  mass,  which, 
by  rotation  threw  oft*  rings  that  formed  planets  and  satellites ;  and  the 
latter,  being  smaller,  became  cool  and  opaque,  while  the  central  mass  re- 
mained hot  and  luminous,  and  was  gradually  condensed  into  the  sun» 
The  thick  waters  (verse  second)  or  watery  or  nebulous  clouds  or  photos- 
phere around  the  earth  at  that  early  period,  such  as  are  still  around  the 
distant  m^or  planets  of  the  solar  system,  made  the  space  near  the  earth 
barely  translucent  to  the  feeble  light  of  the  unformed  or  uncondensed  sun 
— ^that  space  not  becoming  transparent  to  the  solar  light,  or  the  earth  not 
safficiently  cooling  and  its  photosphere  not  disappearing,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  not  becoming  visible  in  the  firmament,  until  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  days  was  finished,  and  the  sun  and  moon  were  completed 
on  the  fourth  day. 

On  the  second  day  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
above  from  the  waters  below,  and  called  the  firmament  heaven.  BakiOr 
translated  firmament  (from  raka-,  to  spread  out),  signifies,  not  solidity,t 
but  an  expanse— the  atmosphere—in  which  fowls  fly  (verse  20) .  The  earth 
being  still  intensely  heated,  the  lower  strata  of  air  became  warmer  and 
lighter  than  the  upper,  and  continually  ascended,  and,  becoming  cooler, 
deposited  their  invisible  vajwr  in  the  form  of  visible  mist  or  cloud,  while 
between  these  clouds  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  was  a  stratum  of 
clear  air ;  and  the  earth  radiating  its  heat  into  space,  and  cooling,  and 
crusting  over,  much  of  the  moisture  was  dejwsited,  in  the  form  of  water, 
on  its  solid  surface.  Some  think  that  the  work  of  the  second  day  was  the 
individualizing  of  the  earth,  or  the  making  it  an  independent  sphere,  by 
separating  it  from  the  general  mass  of  the  solar  system.     Many  able 

*  Some  mippofle  that  the  li«rht  of  the  first  three  days  wm  entirely  ooemlcal  or  worldly,  the  re- 
snlt  and  sifni  ox  terrestrial  chemical  action,  the  earth  beinr,  dnrinir  the  most  of  that  time,  in- 
tensely heated  and  self -InminonH:  and  that,  by  the  alternation  of  darkness  and  liirht  on  those 
days,  the  sacred  historian,  speakin«r  anticipativeiy,  means  that  that  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  was  then  carried  on,  which,  after  the  appearance  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day,  produced  the 
altemation  of  nigrht  and  day. 

t  The  phenomenal  appropriateness  of  even  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  rakia 
itdenoma,  huAJlrmamemtuvi^  somethinfr  firm  or  solid),  from  which  our  En^-lish  renderiufc^rma- 
nunt  is  derived,  is  iinely  illustrated  by  the  foUowingr  passaffe  in  Prof.  TyndalPs  sddress  before 
the  British  Association.  Aufrast,  1R88:  "The  bine  of  the  sky  is  aa  uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it 
formed  the  surface  of  the  most  close-grained  solid;  a  marble  dome  would  not  exhibit  a  stricter 
continuity." 
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physicists  believe  that  the  ether  supposed  to  fill  the  interplanetary  spaces 
is  merely  an  excessive  expansion  and  attenuation  of  the  atmospheres  and 
aqueous  vapors  of  the  planets. 

On  the  third  day  God  collected  the  waters  previously  covering  the 
surface  of  the  globe  into  seas,  and  made  the  dry  land  or  earth  appear,  and 
caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  vegetation.  From  Job  xxxviii.  7  and  Psalm 
civ.  6-9,  as  well  as  from  science,  we  infer  that,  by  tlie  action  of  subter- 
raneous forces,  God  uplifted  the  lower  sedimentary  (Azoic)  rocks  where 
He  designed  to  make  continents,  and  depressed  them  into  vast  hollows 
where  He  designed  to  make  oceans  and  sea«,  and  the  water  all  over  the 
earth  ran  into  these  basins,  while  the  dry  land  was  left  to  itself.  Then 
God  caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  grasses,  herbs,  and  trees* — ^the  three 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^each  species  distinct  from  its  kind, 
and  having  its  seed  in  itself  for  future  propagation.  The  language  of 
Moses  here  is  in  strict  accordance  with  scientific /ocfo,  though  opposed  to 
the  evolutionary  theoriss  of  a  false  science  (1  Tim.  vi.  dO).  According  to  all 
human  observation,  each  species  of  vegetable  (as  well  as  of  animal)  life  is 
distinct— is  **  permanently  reproductive,  variable  within  narrow  limits, 
but  incapable  of  permanent  intermixturo  with  other  species."  We  learn 
from  Genesis  ii.  4,  5,  that  God,  the  author  of  life,  created  the  life  of  each 
vegetable  before  it  was  in  the  earth.!  All  life  comes  directly  from  Him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  (Acts  xvii.  35, 28).  Science 
sustains  Moses  in  representing  plants  to  have  been  created  before  ani- 
mals. For  the  lowest  stratified  rocks  contain  large  quantities  of  organic 
limestone  and  graphite -carbon,  results  of  plant  life;  the  cooling  earth 
was  at  first  more  fitted  for  plants  than  animals ;  vegetation  was  needed  to 
rid  the  atmosphere  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  supply  its  place  with 
oxygen  for  animals;  and  vegetation  is  the  necessary  food  of  animals 
<Dana^s  Manual  of  Geology). 

On  the  fourth  day  God  is  said  by  Moses,  not  to  have  "  created  "  (Bara), 
but  to  have  **  made  "  (Asah),  that  is,  formed  and  prepared,  the  sun,  moon 
4ind  stars,  for  two  great  purposes— to  give  light  and  to  divide  time.  He 
''created"  (Bara)  the  heaven,  or  heavenly  bodies,  "in  the  beginning;" 
but  they  were  not  completed  for  their  present  functions  till  the  fourth 
day,  at  which  time  the  atmosphere  was  so  purified  as  to  be  transparent, 
or  the  photosphere  of  the  earth  almost  disappeared,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  were  clearly  visible  in  the  sky.  The  word  **made "  is  supplied 
before  "the  stars;"  and  the  reference  seems  parenthetical.  Why  this 
work  was  postponed  to  the  fourth  day,  we  do  not  know,  says  Prof.  Tayler 
Lewis  any  more  than  why  Christ^s  advent  was  postponed  to  the  fourth 

*  The  word  deshe,  transUted  orass  in  our  verBion.  literally 

denote  the  lowest  order  of  the  vegetable  klngdor* ^ 

minute  spores  instead  of  seeds— such  as  seawr 

taebh,  rendered  furb,  denotes  the  hierher  order  va  »>«»<«  ^..^ 

and  this  order  includes  ftniit-trees,  which  were  created  last. 

t  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  and  Prof.  Helmholtz,  seekinfr  to  account  for  the  oriirin  of  the  first  vegeta- 
ble seeds  on  the  earth,  suppose  that  they  dropped  from  some^paasing  meteor  or  comet.  Just  as 
thouflrh  thcdr  origin  on  such  a  body  did  not  need  to  be  accounted  for. 
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millennnim  of  man^s  history,  or  why  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth  is  even 
now  a  desert  or  a  watery  waste,  and  still  a  moral  chaos.  The  light  of  the 
solar  system  is  not  even  yet  wholly  concentrated  into  the  sun,  but  much 
of  it  streams  out^  in  his  chromosphere  and  then  in  his  corona,  nearly  two 
millions  of  miles  from  his  surface.  Not  only  were  the  heavenly  bodies 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  give  us  light,  but  to  be  our  standard  measures 
of  time,  dividing  it  into  days  and  months  and  seasons  *  and  years,  a  most 
important  use  tor  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Moses  dwells  more 
upon  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  than  of  any  other  object  be- 
sides man— probably  to  teaeh  us  that,  although  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
are  the  most  splendid  objects  that  we  behold,  still  they  are  not  gods  to  be 
worshiped  (Deut.  iv.  19  and  xvii.  8),  but  are  the  creatures,  like  all  other 
things,  of  the  great  invisible  God,  who  made  them,  in  part,  at  leaat,  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  and  who  absolutely  controls  them  according  to  His 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  In  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work" (xix.  1).  "They  continue  this  day  according  to  His  ordinances; 
for  all  are  His  servants"  (Psalm  cxix.  W).  The  heavenly  bodies  were  made 
by  Oodfor  "  signs,"  also.  In  their  steadfast  and  permanent  radiance,  they 
are  gloriotis  emblems  of  the  permanent  steadfastness  of  their  Creator's  gra^ie 
towards  all  His  covenant  people  (Jer.  xxxi.  35-87 ;  Psalms  Ixxii.  5 ;  Ixxxiv.  11; 
Ixxxix.  38,  37 ;  Isa.  Ix.  20 ;  Mal.  iv.  3 ;  Matt.  viii.  48 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  i.  16). 
On  the  fifth  day  Ood  caused  the  waters  to  bring  forth  fish  and  reptiles^ 
and  formed  out  of  the  ground  (Gen.  ii.  19)  fowls  to  fly  in  the  open  heaven— 
these  being  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  " Moving"  creature  is  more 
properly  rendered,  in  the  margin,  "creeping"  creature,  or 'reptile;  and 
"  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth"  is  the  more  correct  marginal  rendering  (in 
verse  20).  For  the  second  time  in  this  chapter,  the  word  "  created  ** 
{Bara)  is  used,  and  now  in  reference  to  the  great  forms  of  animal  life> 
such  as  the  huge  saurian  reptiles,  especially  the  crocodUe  (here  rendered 
"whales,"  but  elsewhere,  in  the  Old  Testament,  rendered  "serpents," 
"  dragons,"  and  meaning  crocodile  in  at  least  two  passages  (Ezek.  xxix.  3 
and  xxxii.  2).  Moses  was  familiar  with  the  degrading  Egyptian  worship 
of  the  crocodile,  and  therefore  here  takes  especial  occasion  to  declare  that 
this  animal ,  instead  of  being  a  god,  is,  like  all  other  great  animal  mon- 
sters, but "  an  humble  creature  "  of  the  true  God.  From  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  language  of  Moses,  and  from  scientific  knowledge.  Presi- 
dent Dawson  concludes  that "  the  prolific  animals  of  the  fifth  day's  crea- 
tion belonged  to  the  three  Cuvierian  sub-kingdoms  of  the  Radiata,  Articn- 

*  Tbere  waa  no  chanRe  of  seasons  on  the  earth  tUl  the  sun  appeared  and  produced  such  chancre 
on  the  fourth  dar.  Before  that  period  there  was  a  very  warm  and  moist  but  equable  tonperature 
OTer  the  whole  globe :  either  because  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  was  then  neater  near  the  mxvt- 
face*  or  because  the  dense  aqueous  yapors  around  the  earth  better  retidned  the  heat  of  the  uncon- 
densed  nebulous  mass  which  was  afterwardu  made  into  the  sun.  Such  a  climate  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  abundant,  gigantic  and  puljoy  vefretation,  the  ferns  and  broo- 
pomums,  chiefly  characterizing  the  carboniferous  period  nmilar  to  the  present  climate  and  flora 
of  some  of  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  where  it  rains  SOO  days  in  the  year.  When  the  sun  blazed 
forth  in  all  his  ^ry  on  the  fourth  day,  and  began  the  chuige  of  seasons,  there  was  a  n«at  in- 
creaaeofllgneouB  or  woody  tissue  in  vegetation,  as  shown  by  the  fossil  plants  of  the  rermiaik 
aSTstem. 
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lata  and  Mollusca,  and  to  the  classes  of  fish  and  reptiles  *  among  the 
vertebrata."  Birds  also  were  then  first  created.  Their  numerous  foot- 
steps and  skeletons  are  first  found  in  the  Oolitic  and  Wealden  rocks  of 
the  reptilian  age,  or  mesozoic  period.  The  miraculous  accuracy  of  Moees 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  his  narrative,  at  this  point,  with 
the  latest  works  on  geology.  Only  the  God  who  created  birds  could  have 
inspired  Moses  to  tell  exactly  when  they  were  created.  "  The  Creator,  on 
the  fifth  day,  recognizes  the  introduction  of  sentient  ammal  life  by  bless^ 
vig  this  new  work  of  his  hands.^^  During  the  period  of  the  fifth  day,  "  in 
tiie  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
humble  cryptogams  attained  to  the  size  of  stately  forest  trees,  and  luru- 
riant  ferns  and  kindred  plants,  being  slowly  submerged  by  oscillations  of 
the  land  and  covered  with  deposits  of  mud  and  sand,  were  transformed 
into  coal ;  and  thus  the  land  being  repeatedly  and  slowly  raised  and  sub- 
merged, and  numerous  other  similar  forests  growing  and  being  car- 
bonized, the  vast  coal-beds  so  precious  to  civilized  man  were  formed.  In 
this  manner,  also,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  was  fixed  in 
the  coal-beds,  and  the  oxygen  was  returned  to  the  atmosphere  for  the 
furtherance  of  animal  life.'^ 

On  the  sixth  day  Qod  caused  the  earth  to  Mng  forth  the  land  animals, 
especially  the  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  mammalia,  or  quadrupeds,  a 
higher  order  of  animals  than  those  made  on  the  fifth  day ;  and  afterwards, 
on  the  same  (sixth)  day,  He  created  (Bara)  man  in  His  own  image,  and 
made  him,  imder  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  the  delegated  ruler  of  this  lower 
world.  In  the  tertiary  rocks  of  the  cenozoic  period  we  see  the  gigantic 
skeletons  of  mogatheria,  mammoths,  mastodons  and  elephantine  mar- 
fiupials ;  and  then,  in  the  post- tertiary  or  quaternary  rocks  of  the  same 
period,  with  no  chaotic  upheaval,  it  being  still  the  sixth  day,  we  find  the 
remains  of  men.    Thus  again  is  Moses  supported  by  the  facts  of  geology. 

Vegetation  and  all  the  inferior  animals  were  **  brought  forth  '^  by  the 
word  of  God  "from  the  earth"  or  "the  waters"  (Gen.  i.  11,  12,  80,  21,  24, 
^;  ii.  19);  so  that,  when  they  die,  not  only  their  body  but  their  life  or 
spirit  returns  to  its  earthly  origin  (Ecdes.  iii.  21).  But,  though  God 
formed  man^s  body  from  the  dust  of  the  groimd.  He  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  beeaine  a  livmg  soul  (Gen.  ii.  7).  This 
makes  an  ineffaceable  distinction  between  man  and  all  other  earthly  creatures; 
the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  Father  of  spirits  directly  breathed  into  man  a 
higher  life  or  spirit;  and,  though  the  body,  according  to  the  penalty  of  the 
violated  law  of  Qod,  returns  to  the  dust,  his  spirit,  at  death,  returns  unto 
'  God  who  gave  it  (Eccles.  xxii.  7 ;  Luke  iii.  88). f 

*  The  ElasmoMuruB  and  the  Edevtoraurns  of  Eanmus  attoined  the  len^h  of  sixty  to  eigfaty  feet 
«nd  more:  while  the  HadrosaaroA  of  New  Jersey  stood  erect  from  twenty  to  twenty-flvefiet  mghi 
and  the  Atlantosaurus  of  Colorado  reached  the  neigrfat  of  f^m  sixty  to  ^hty  feet.  The  expanded 
wings  of  the  bat-like  Pterodactyls  messured  twenty-flve  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  (Bee  Prof.  ATcSroyot^B 
"Creation.**) 
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The  everlafltiiig  duration  of  the  human  spirit  (which  is  hereafter  to 
inhabit  the  resurrection  body,  Job  xix.  25-27 ;  Psalm  xlix.  15 ;  Isaiah  xxvi. 
19 ;  Dan.  xii.  1-3 ;  Matt.  v.  29 ;  x.  28 ;  xx  vii.  52, 53 ;  John  v.  28, 29 ;  Acts  ii.  25-34 ; 
xiii.  84 ;  Romans  viii.  11, 22, 23 ;  Philip,  iii.  20, 21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  12-57)  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  man  was  "created" 
(Bara,  indicating  something  new)  in  Grod^s  image,  as  well  as  from  his 
reason,  conscience,  religious  sentiment,  hopes,  intuitions  and  aspirations, 
and  especially  from  God's  covenant  with  man,  which  raised  him  above  the 
physical  world,  and  brought  him  nigh  to  Gmi  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17;  Matt.  xxii. 
81,  32).  The  fact  of  man's  great  superiority  to  all  other  earthly  creatun\s 
is  to  be  inferred  also  from  the  divine  deliberation — Let  us  make  men  (Gen. 
i.  26).  The  plui-al  number  here  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  plural  of 
migesty  or  dignity ;  by  the  Jews  it  is  thought  to  refer  to  God's  addressing 
the  angels  as  His  companions,  or  the  earth  as  being  the  source  of  man's 
body,  while  God  gave  him  His  Spirit ;  but,  by  most  of  Christian  scholars, 
it  is  thought  to  denote  the  deliberation  of  the  Divine  Trinity  (see  Gen.  iii. 
22;ri.  7).» 

God  created  but  one  pair  of  human  beings,  and  the  Bible  everywhere 
implies  but  one  human  species  (Gen.  i.  27;  ii.  7,  8, 15, 18,  21-24;  Deut. 
xxxiL  8;  Matt.  xix.  4 ;  Acts  x\^.  26 ;  Romans  v.  14,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  And 

See  also  S  Cor.  v.  1-8:  Philip,  i.  Zt.  94;  Acts  vii.  89.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  termn.  In  the  ScrlptureR. 
trmniiUted  booI.  spirit,  mind,  tieart.  and  life,  are  often  iised  interchanereably.  and  denote  the  im- 
material principle  that  man  derived  directly  from  Qod,  each  of  these  terms,  however,  being*  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  a  partioolar  aspect  or  function  or  attribute  of  that  principle.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  taught  that  man  had  three  constituent  elements:  and,  in  con- 
fOTmity  with  the  naaife of  nis  oontemporaries.  Paul  says  "spirit,  soul  and  body. "  to  express  the 
whole  of  Doan's  nature  (1  Thess.  v.  28).  In  Hebrews  iv.  12,  the  term  "heart"  includes  the  two 
terma  *'  soul  and  spirit.*"  the  lower  and  biirfaer  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  Luke  L  4tf,  47,  soul  and 
spirit  are  the  same  principle. 

^  As  to  the  orlflln  of  the  souls  of  Adam^s  poaterity.  it  abonld  forever  abase  the  oride  of  human 
philoaophy  that  it  is  unable  to  solve  this  first  and  nearest  mystery  of  man's  existence— it  cannot 
teU  whether  each  soul  is  derived  by  direct  creation  firom  God.  or  by  traduction  from  parents.ac- 
oordinir  to  divine  arrangement. 


The  claims  of  materialiatic  phrenoloirr  have  long'  since  been  exploded  by  the  scientists  of 
fUTope.  The  quality  is  far  more  important  than  the  quantity  of  brain :  snd  there  has  never  been 
a  aatiafactoiT  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  much  less  an  exact  locallaation  and 
mapping  of  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
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80  the  entire  drift  of  present  science  tends  to  establish  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  the  scriptural  doctrine. 
The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1-9),  the  consequent  disper- 
sion of  men  all  over  the  ea.rth,  dift'erences  of  climate,  soil,  exposui'e,  food, 
habits  and  surroundings,  continued  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years, 
have  produced  the  diiferences  between  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.* 
The  close  affinities,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  of  all  the  human  family ; 
the  fertile  inter-marriages  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  race ;  and  the  fact 
that  greater  differences  have  occurred  in  the  same  species  of  domestic  ani- 
mals than  exist  between  the  different  varieties  of  mankind,  confirm  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  As  may  be  seen  by  an  observant  traveler, 
passing  from  district  to  district,  and  fiom  country  to  country,  there  are, 
between  all  the  divergences,  innumerable  and  almost  indistinguishable 
blendings.  All  mankind  are  descendants  of  Adam ;  all  sinned  and  fell  in 
him ;  all  are  conscious  of  their  accountability  to  a  higher  power ;  and,  as 
sung  by  the  church  in  glory  (Rev.  v.  9),  some  have  been  redeemed  by 
Chiist  '*  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.^ 

The  most  recent  and  careful  investigations  also  prove  that  the  grexit 
antiquity  (from  twenty  to  a  hundred  thousand  years)  heretofore'  claimed 
for  man  by  geologists,  ethnologists  and  philologists,  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facta  any  more  than  it  is  by  Genesis ;  a  few  thousand  years  (seven  or 
eight  at  the  most)  are  all  that  are  needed  to  measure  man^s  duration  on 
earth,  according  to  both  the  scriptural  and  the  scientific  records.  That 
man  was  the  last  created  of  all  earthly  organized  beings  is  the  clear 
demonstration  of  geology,  as  much  as  it  is  of  Scripture.  Ussher's  chro- 
nology, which  generally  follows  the  Hebrew  text,  and  which,  by  the  order 
of  the  British  Parliament,  appears  in  the  margin  of  English  Bibles^ 
reckons  4004  years  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  As 
this  system  is  almost  imiversally  employed  in  history,  we  use  it  in  this 
work.  But  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  gives  us  any 
direct  information  on  this  suljject.  Any  chronology  of  primitive  times  is, 
therefore,  inferential ;  and  there  are  some  200  different  computations  of 
the  period  between  Adam  and  Christ,  varying  from  8816  to  0984  years. 
The  length  of  the  period  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  is  calculated  by 
adding  together  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
oldest  sons,  or  heirs ;  but  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  would  thus 
give  1656  yeai-s;  the  Samaritan, f  1807  years;  and  the  Septuagint,t  2263 


*  Dr.  J.  W.  Dnuper  (In  hia  Human  PhytiMooy,  m-  BBMBl)  attrltmtM  the  dark  color  of  the  ncf^nro 
■kin  to  the  torpidity  of  the  liver,  in  hot  cUmatee,  faillnflr  to  eUxninate  from  the  blood  a  deRenerat- 
i  Insr  haematin,  which  is  rich  in  iron,  and  d^palting  this  dark  matter  in  the  piianent-cells  of  the 
akin.  The  prognathous  form  of  the  neflrro  sknU  he  aacrihes  to  the  same  canse,  as  well  aa  to  his 
savacre  and  demded  condition  in  Africa.  The  blai^  coloring  matter  nnderlyin^  the  cntlde  pre- 
serves the  snnace  of  the  skin  from  wing  blistered  bv  the  sun ;  and  the  thick  woolly  hair  waa  de> 
aiflmed  by  Provideace  tp  protect  his  brain  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropics.  It  is  asserted  that 
negro  youths  have  made  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  langnafres  and  mathematics  at  coUeges 
inboth  hemispheres.  About  a  thousand  years  intervene  between  the  deluge  and  the  earliest  rep- 
resentation of  negro  features  upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

t  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  a  translation  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  into  the  Samaritan 
dialect  (a  compound  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Syriac),  made  probably  about  TOO  B.  O. 

The  Septusgint  is  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  version  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tuies:  it  18  atranalation  into  Oreek  made  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  about  no  B.  O.,  andao 
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years,  for  the  leni^h  of  this  period.  ''  Nothing  in  ancient  manuscripts,'' 
says  Prof.  Q^.  Rawlinson, ''  is  so  liable  to  conniption,  from  mistakes  of 
copyists,  as  numbers.''  Letters,  which  were  easily  mistaken  by  copyists, 
were  originally  written  for  numbers.  '*  Genealogies,"  says  Fausset,  "  are 
clear  measures  of  time  only  when  complete ;  but  the  Jewish  genealogies, 
as  published,  were  frequently  abbreviated,  the  object  being  not  chro- 
nology, but*  to  mark  ramifications  of  fiunily  and  tribal  relationship." 
The  word  son  was  commonly  used  for  descendant 

As  shown  by  Principal  Samuel  Kinns,  of  Highbuiy  New  Park  College, 
England,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science,  the  following  order  of 
fifteen  ereatiye  events,  as  taught  by  science,  corresponds  with  the  order 
jl^ven  by  Moses :  1.  The  creation  of  the  heavens,  or  heavenly  bodies,  be- 
fore the  earth.  2.  The  appearance  of  light  as  the  divinely  produced  re* 
suit  of  chemical  action  and  nebulous  condensation.  8.  The  formation  of 
air  and  water  by  the  combination  of  gases  surrounding  the  earth.  4.  Af- 
ter the  formation  of  the  older  rocks  under  the  water,  their  upheaval,  in 
many  places,  above  the  universal  sea,  forming  the  dry  land.  5.  The  sprout- 
ing forth  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  the  cryptogamous  olgsd, 
lichens,  fungi,  ferns  and  mosses,  propagated  by  spores  and  not  by  seeds 
—translated  grass  in  t>nr  version.  6.  The  appearance  of  the  lowest  class 
of  ph»nogams,  or  flowering  plants,  called  gsrmnosperms,  from  having 
naked  seeds,  such  as  the  conifers— translated,  in  our  version,  the  herb 
ffielding  seed,  7.  The  appearance  of  a  higher  class  of  phfl^nogams,  with 
nut-like  seeds  in  fleshy  envelopes,  found  in  the  middle  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous strata— translated,  in  our  version,  the  firuit-tree  yielding  fruit 
(the  higher  order  of  fruit  trees  appearing  when  "  God  planted  a  garden  " 
later  on  (Gen.  ii.  8).  8.  The  clearing  away  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  heavy  vaporous  clouds,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  sun  and  moon  for  lights,  signs  and  seasons,  days  and  years.  9.  The 
swarming  of  the  waters  with  numerous  forms  of  life.  10.  The  creation 
of  the  gigantic  saurian  reptiles.  11.  The  teeming  of  the  earth  with 
winged  fowl.  12.  The  appearance  of  the  mammoth  beasts  of  the  earth. 
13.  The  appearance  of  cattie,  or  the  domestic  animals.  14.  The  appear- 
ance of  t^e  principal  flowers,  fruit-trees  and  cereals  (Genesis  i.  29)— 
called  in  GeneslB  ii.  8,  the  planting  of  a  garden.  15.  The  creation  of  man ; 
after  which  God  ended  His  work  of  creation,  no  new  species  of  plants  or 
animals  having  appeared  since  the  creation  of  man. 

Now  the  number  of  possible  permutations  in  15  is  found  by  multiply  ^ 
ing  together  the  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  16  inclusive,  O^ 
product  of  which  is  1,807,074,368,000 ;  so  that  there  may  be  about  one-ant  1 
one-third  trillion  changes  in  the  order  of  15  events.  And,  as  Moses  recori  i 
15  creative  events  in  the  very  same  order  as  modern  science,  and  that  toti^ 

caUed  either  from  its  7S  tnntUton.  or  the  n  members  of  the  Bsnhedtim  that  Rsnctioned  it.  In 
the  «Vr?<*»***g  state  of  the  Hebrew  tongneb  about  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Septasfrint  version  was  in 
oammon  use  amoiur  the  Jews,  sad  from  it  were  taken  the  most  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations 
found  iQ  the  New  Testament,  which  was  first  written  in  Qreek. 
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8000  yearB  before  the  birth  of  modem  Bcience»  even  natural  reason  would 
say  that  there  are  one-and-a-third  trillion  probabilitie«  that  Moses  was  in- 
fallibly directed  in  his  narrative  by  God»  to  one  probability  that  he  was 
not  so  directed.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  momentous  facts,  can  any 
sane  mind  doubt  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  t 

It  should  he  carnally  noted  that  in  the  Mosaic  or  inspired  €teoouni  of 
creation,  God  is  continually  active,  and  does  ail  the  work.  "  The  idea  of 
God  creating  the  universe  as  a  perfect  machine,  acting  automatically 
throughout  the  ages,  according  to  laws  established  by  Himself,  whose 
government  He  gives  up,  is  entirely  absent,*'  says  Prof.  A.  Guyot ;  and  he 
declares  that  this  representation  of  the  continual  activity  of  God  in  the 
creation  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  latest  and  most  accurate  scienoe. 
See  lus  last  work,  on  "  Creation." 

''  In  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,"  says  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  (in  his 
Manual  of  Geology,  pp.  743-6),  "  we  observe  not  merely  an  order  of  events 
like  that  deduced  from  science ;  there  is  a  system  in  the  arrangement, 
and  a  far-reaching  prophecy,  to  which  philosophy  could  not  have 
attained,  however  insiructed.  The  account  recognizes  in  creation  two 
great  eras  of  three  days  each — an  inorganic  and  an  organic.  Each  of 
these  eras  opens  with  the  appearance  of  light ;  the  first,  light  cosmical ; 
the  second,  light  from  the  sun  for  the  special  uses  of  the  earth.  Each 
era  ends  in  a  day  of  two  great  works— the  two  shown  to  be  distinct  by 
being  severally  pronounced  '  good/  On  the  third  day,  that  closing  the 
inorganic  era,  there  was  first  the  dividing  of  the  land  from  the  waters, 
and  afterwards  the  creation  of  vegetation,  or  the  institution  of  a  kingdom 
of  life— a  work  widely  diverse  from  all  that  preceded  it  in  the  era.  So  on 
the  sixth  day,  terminating  the  organic  era,  there  was  first  the  creation  of 
mammals,  and  then  a  second  far  greater  work,  totally  new  in  its  grandest 
element,  the  creation  of  man."  The  arrangement  is,  then,  as  foUows : 
I.    The  Inoboakic  Era. 

First  Day— Light  cosmical. 

Second  Day— The  earth  divided  from  the  fluid  around  it,  or  individ- 
ualized. 

Third  Day— 1.  Outlining  of  the  land  and  water ;  2,  creation  of  vege- 
tation. 

II.    The  Organic  Era. 

Fourth  Day — ^Light  from  the  sun. 

Fifth  Day— Creation  of  the  lower  order  of  animals. 

Sisth  Day— 1.  Creation  of  mammals ;  3,  creation  of  man. 

"  The  record  in  the  Bible,"  adds  Prof.  Dana,  "  is  theref oro  profoundly 
philosophical  in  the  scheme  of  creation  which  it  presents.  It  is  both  true 
and  divine.  It  is  a  declaration  of  authorship,  both  of  creation  and  the 
Bible,  on  the  first  page  of  the  sacred  volume." 

"  Tfie  natural  was  first,  and  the  spiritual  afterward,^  says  the  Apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  XV.  46.)     Both  are  the  work  of  the  same  unchangeable  Chd; 
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ftiul,  ther^oref  (he  natural  resembles,  a/nd  is  tifpieal  of,  ihe  epirituail  (Psalm 
li.  10;  Isaiah  xliii.  15;  Ix.  3;  Ixt.  16,  18;  Mai.  iv.  2;  Matt.  ziii.  1-28; 
Actszzvi.  18;  Eph.ii.  10;  iv.24;  2Cor.  iv.6;  v.  17;  Gal.vi.  15).  The 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  then,  in  its  spiritual  appUoation,  teaches  us  the  abso- 
kite  dependence  of  man  upon  the  Triune  €hd  (FtUher,  Word  and  Spirit)  for 
salvation,  Thealmighty  power  of  the  Most  High  must  create  him  anew;  the 
sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  of  Love  must  move  upon  his  dark,  disordered 
heart;  and  ihe  aU-healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  must  arise  upon 
his  renewed  and  penitent  spirit.  Hie  divine  command  has  gone  forth  (Psalm 
xxxiii.  9)  for  him  to  be  fruitful  in  good  works  (Oen.  i.  28 ;  John  xv.  16) ;  the 
itidweUing  Spirit  of  Ohrist  enables  him  to  obey  from  the  heart  (Gal.  iv.  6; 
Psalm  xxxvii.  81 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  88),  and  to  bear—*'  some  thirty,  some  sixty, 
and  some  a  hundred-fold  " — the  fnUt  of  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness^  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance''^  (Gal.  v.  22,  28.) 
These  frfUts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  the  cause,  but  tlte  result  of  his  spiritual  re- 
netooi  (Isaiah  Iv.  8-18) ;  the  tree  having  been  ,made  good,  the  fruit  is  good 
(Matt.  vii.  17.)  Re  does  not  depend  upon  any  works  of  his  own  for  salva- 
tion (Matt.  xxY.  87-89) ;  being  bom  of  Qod,  he  believes  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  (1  John.  t.  1),  and,  beUeving  in  the  finished  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
lUs  own  (Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  John  xix.  80),  he  enters  into  Sabbath,  or  rest  (Heb. 
iv.  8;  Gen.  ii.  1-8).  Being  married  to  Christ,  or  alive  wnto  Ood,  he  is  dead 
to  the  law  (Gen.  ii.  18 ;  Rom.  vii.  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  19) ;  and  he  serves  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter  (Rom.  vii.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  6-18),  loving  Ood  because  He  first  loved  him  (1  John  iv.  19),  amd  loving 
those  who  bear  His  image  (1  John  v.  1),  and  thtts  truly  fulfllUng  ifte  law  (Rom. 
iii.  81 ;  xiii.  10),  and  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  God  (Rom.  vii.  4).  Yet,  dur- 
ing all  the  days  of  his  earthly  sojourn,  while  the  old  man  abides  with  the  new, 
there  wiU  be  an  alternation  of  darkness  and  light,  of  evening  OMd  morning,  to 
keep  him  properly  humble  (Deut.  viii.  1-16),  to  remind  him  o/  '*  the  pit  whence 
he  was  digged^  (Isaiah  li.  1 ;  Psalm  xl.  1-8)  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  all 
his  strength  and  righteausness  and  contort  (Isaiah  xlv.  24 ;  xlix.  18).  But 
he  has  been  new-created  in  the  image  of  the  Son  of  €hd  (Gen.  i.  26 ;  Rom. 
viii.  28-89) ;  formed  from  the  pierced  side  of  Christ  in  His  death-sleep,  he  is 
united  to  Him  by  faith  (Gen.  ii.  21-24;  John  xix.  84;  £ph.  v.  28-82) ;  and 
the  €dl-giving  and  aU-suffident  grace  of  the  eleetithg  and  justifying  Father, 
and  the  dying  and  redeeming  Son,  and  the  quickening  and  sanctifying  Spirit, 
shall  abide  with  him  through  all  his  days  and  nights,  his  trials  and  changes, 
and  shaU  bring  him  off  more  than  conqueror  at  last  over  every  creature-foe, 
and  perfect  ihe  good  work  begun  in  him  (Psalm  cxxxviii.  8 ;  Philip,  i.  6 ; 
Heb.  xii.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  8),  and  give  him  complete  dominion  over  his  redeemed 
body  and  spirit  (Gen.  i.  28;  Rom.  viii.  28;  Isaiah  xxxv.  10;  liii.  11),  and 
conform  him  entirely  to  the  likeness  of  his  Bedeemer  (Psalm  xvii.  15;  Philip, 
iii.  21),  and  dispel  forever  the  last  shadow  of  darkness  and  sorrow  (Isaiah  Ix. 
18-20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  25),  and  translate  him,  amid  the  inconceivable  glories  of  an 
eternal  Sabbath  ((^en.  ii.  1-8 ;  Heb.  iv.  9),  to  the  Heavenly  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  8-10;   Rev.  ii.  7;  Matt.  xxv.  84),  tvAere  God  sJuUl  dwell  with  him,  and 
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wipe  away  all  tears  from  hie  eyee  (Rev.  xxi.  3,  4),  harUehing  forever  aU 
the  evils  of  the  earthly  Eden,  temptation^  and  «m,  and  sorrow,  and  deaths 
elevating  him  to  beoMties  and  splendors  and  joys  never  imagined  on  earth 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9;  Rey.  xxi.  1-20),  pouring  into  his  soul  the  uncreated  and  un- 
clouded brightness  of  the  dJkfine  nature  (Rev.  xxi.  28-35),  and  giving  him  to 
abide  eternally  in  the  Land  oflAfe,  wi^  all  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  Boole  oflAfe,  beside  the  crystal  Eiver  of  Life,  beneath  the  perennial 
Tree  of  Life  (John  x.  28 ;  Rev.  xxi.  27 ;  xxii.  1-2),  where,  as  a  king  and 
priest  unto  €rod  and  his  Father,  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  (Rev.  i.  6 ; 
xxii.  5). 

What  a  strong  consolation  is  afforded  by  these  blessed  and  it^alUble 
promises  to  every  poor,  humble,  contrite,  mourning  child  of  Adam,  weary 
with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  thirsting  to  drink  of  the  pure  fountain  of  life,  and  to 
be  washed  from  all  his  defilement  in  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ,  and  made 
whiter  than  snow !  It  is  a  truth  more  certain  than  M  the  perceptione  of 
sense  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  mathematics,  that  every  such  child  of 
God,  thus  bom  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  consequently  exer<nsed  by  spiritual 
desires,  shall  be  entirely  purified  from  sin,  and  shall  reaeh  eternal  joye  in  the 
presence  of  his  Ood  and  Father  (Psahns  dii.  18-18 ;  cvii.  1-81 ;  cxxxvi.  1-96 ; 
Isaiah  xli.  10-20;  liv.  5-10, 17;  Iv.  1-18;  Ivii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  87-41 ;  Mai.  iii. 
6, 16-18;  Matt.  v.  8-6;  John  iv.  10-14;  x.  27-20;  James  i.  17;  1  Peter  i.  1-5; 
Rev.  xxii.  17). 

On  the  seventh  day,  as  Moses  infonns  as  (Oen.  ii.  1-8),  Ood  ended  and 
rested  from  Mis  work  of  creation,  and,  therefore,  blessed  and  sanctified  that 
day.  Science  confirms  this  statement,  and  declares  that  no  new  species 
of  vegetable  or  animal  has  appeared  on  earth  since  the  introduction  of 
man.  In  saying  that  God  "rested,"  the  historian  does  not  mean  that 
"the  everlasting  Creator"  was  "weary"  (Isaiah  xl.  28),  but  that  He  sim- 
ply ceased  from  the  work  of  the  material  creation  on  earth.  That  cessa- 
tion, or  divine  Sabbath,  yet  continues ;  God  stUl,  however,  carries  on  His 
Sabbath-day's  work  of  providence  and  redemption  (John  v.  17 ;  Heb.  i.  8). 
"  His  resources  are  infinite ;  not  baffled  by  the  fall  of  man,  He  proceeds^ 
according  to  His  eternal  purpose,  to  work  out  the  grrand  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. After  a  dark  evening  and  night  of  4000  years,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness at  length  arose,  and  began  to  dispel  the  gloom ;  but,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  we  still  see  but  the  gray  dawn  of  C^kNl^s  Sab- 
bath morning,  which  we  yet  firmly  believe  will  brighten  into  a  glorious 
day  that  shall  know  no  succeeding  night"  (Rev.  xi.  15 ;  xxi.  25). 

As  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  His  Creator,  he,  too,  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  divine  arrangement,  to  work  six  days,  and  then  rest  from  his 
ordinary  bodily  and  mental  labors  on  the  seventh  day  (Gen.  i.  28 ;  ii.  15 ; 
Ex.xvi.22-26;  xx.8-ll),andto  "sanctify"  or  set  apart  that  day  from  a  com- 
mon to  a  sacred  use  by  devoting  it  especially  to  the  worship  of  his  Maker 
(Lev.  X.  11 ;  xix.  80 ;  xxiii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  14, 
15,  27 ;  XV.  21).»    "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  says  the  Lord  of  the 

*  Serruita  and  domestfc  anlinalti  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  rest  (Exodtia  zx.  lo  :  Deat.  t.  U). 
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Sabbath  (Mark  ii.  27) ;  if  properly  observed,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  human  race.  Man  needs,  not  only  the  night  for  rest,  but  one-sev- 
enth of  his  days  also  for  rest.  As  proved  by  both  physiology  and  his- 
tory, this  rest  exercises  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  man's  physical, 
mental  and  moral  nature.  A  change  of  employment  is  a  rest ;  as  God  de- 
votes His  Sabbath  to  the  work  of  providence  and  redemption,  so  it  is  a 
irreat  blessing  to  man  to  have  a  frequently  and  regularly  recurring  day 
for  solemn  reflections  upon  his  relations  and  obligations  to  his  Creator  and 
fellow-creatures,  and  upon  his  eternal  interests.  Still,  ''man  was  not 
made  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark  ii.  27);  he  is  not  to  idolize  the  Sabbath,  or 
observe  it  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter,  with  Pharisaical  rigidity  and  hy- 
pocrisy* (Isaiah  i.  13;  Matt.  xii.  1-14;  Mark  ii.  28-28;  Luke  xiil.  11-17; 
John  vii.  22-24 ;  Romans  xiv.  5, 6 ;  Col.  ii.  16 ;  Gal.  iv.  9-11).  The  Christian 
is  especially  to  remember  that  the  Sabbath  is  but  a  shadow  or  type,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  substance  (Col.  ii.  17 ;  Heb.  iii.  and  iv.),  who  ended  the 
work  of  His  eternal  redemption  by  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  Lord's 
Day  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-6;  Heb.  ix.  12;  Rev.  i.  10);  and  as  a  "holy  priest^ 
should  he  evermore  offer  up  to  his  adorable  Redeemer  the  spiritual  sacri- 
fices of  heartfelt  thanksgiving  and  praise  (1  Peter  ii.  5 ;  Psalms  ciii.  1-6 ; 
cviii.  1-32 ;  1  Thess.  v.  16-18).t 

Only  the  «mioia»  Hid  <^n^aHf  ore  iii^^tie^^^  ( Amoc. vlii.  4-]S^.   Works  of 


lucemitj  mod  mercy  and  rdteloos  aerrioe  were  in  full  ■ocofrdanoe  with  the  spirit  ana  design  of  the 
Sabbath  day  (Matt.  xiLl-UTLukeziv.  6).  *^  ^ 
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ChriBt  particularly  honored  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  only  by  ris- 
ing from  the  dead  on  that  day,  bat  also  by  repeatedly  visiting  His  dis- 
ciples, after  His  resurrection,  on  that  day  (John  xx.  19,  26).  The  Apos- 
tles, too,  it  would  seem,  habitually  assembled  on  that  day  (Acts  xx.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  3 ;  Acts  ii.  1.)  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  because  it  was  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Without  any  formal  command- 
ment in  the  New  Testament,  but  no  doubt  by  Divine  arrangement  (Eph. 
i.  10-13),  ever  since  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  Christian  chun^  de- 
lighting to  honor  their  Lord,  has  observed  the  Lord's  Day,  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  the  Sabbath,  or  Holy  Convocation,  Day  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation* ;  but  Christian  forbearance  on  this  subject  is  inculcated  in 
Rom.  xiv.  6,  6,  and  Col.  ii.  16, 17. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks,  even  among  tiie  patriarchs,  is  shown 
by  Gen.  viii.  10, 12 ;  xxix.  27,  28. 

With  the  Israelites,  not  only  the  seventh  day,  but  the  seventh  week^ 
and  seventh  month,  and  seventh  year,  and  seventh  septenary  of  years,, 
were,  by  Divine  appointment,  peculiarly  sacred  (Deut.  xvi.  9-12 ;   Lev. 


*At  flnt  both  days  were  kept;  the  Apostles,  like  Ohrlet.  worshiped  with  the  Jews  te  their 
BTDafrosnes  on  the  seventh  day,  untiLthe  Jews  persecuted  sna  prevented  them  (Matt.  xli.  9:  tjH- 
f4:LukeiT.U.44:  ActoxliLft.  ^4-M;  x1t.1-7;  xvll.l^K;  xviif.4).  * 
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ivi  2S^-34 ;  XXV.  1-55) .  Seven  is  the  representatiTe  sacred  number  of  the 
Sehptores,  and  Ib  the  symbol  of  Divine  completeness,  and  marks  a  Divine 
▼oik,  in  itid^meiit,  or  mercy,  or  revelation  (Gen.  iv.  24 ;  vii.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  4, 
a  la. »;  ii.  1 ;  v.  1,  &c.)* 

In  the  Bacred  narrative  of  creation,  we  witness  the  gradation  from 
dost  and  gnrass  to  man.  How  wonderful  the  series !  And,  at  each  pro- 
gre^ve  step,  everything  is  pronounced  good  by  the  beneficent  Creator, 
»  showing  beauty  and  perfection  in  itself,  as  weU  as  pleasure  and  satis- 
£aM!tian  in  His  own  mind. 

What  a  spectacle  then  was  there  for  angels  to  behold— this  noble, 
erect,  God-like  heing,  the  creature  man,  swaying  his  sceptre  over  this 
b^uitifol  new-made  world,  which  his  Maker  had  given  him  to  possess 
and  enjoy !  Compare  it  with  the  condition  of  things  since  the  fall,  and 
great  will  be  the  contrast. 

As  this  lord  of  the  lower  creation  stood  forth  gazing  on  the  universe 
?^T&id  oat  before  him,  he  contained  his  wife  in  his  side  and  the  countless 
hiOioiis  of  the  human  race  in  his  loins.  He  namedf  the  cattle  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields  as  his  Maker  presented  them 
m  him.  Thus  was  his  divinely-given  power  of  observation  and  of  8X)eech 
brought  into  exercise ;  and  he  was  also  taught  his  need  of  a  suitable  com- 
panion, which  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  inferior  earth-derived  fel- 
liTw  ereatnres  could  supply.  They  had  been  produced  by  God  entirely 
from  earthly  materials ;  but  he  had  been  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
sad  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

In  what  respect  was  man  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  what  respect 
\  he  not  in  the  image  of  €rod  t  He  could  not  be  like  Him  in  body,  be- 
i  God  is  a  Spirit  and  has  no  body.  Man^s  body,  though  beautiful  and 
the  topmost  piece  of  the  material  creation,  being  the  sum  and  crown  and 
rioiy  of  all,  yet  was  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  of  pre-existing  mat- 
TcT— was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  unto  dust  must  return.  No  image  of 
God  here.1    But  in  his  soul  or  spirit  he  could,  and  no  doubt  was,  in  the 


p«l»  uUenoce^,  «*^    «crlP*^****  *^*  "**"**  bodUy^d^rm  is  simUar  to  the  form  of  the  ipSritna 
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image  of  God.  **  His  spirit,  like  that  of  the  angels,  was  an  immediate  cre- 
ation of  God.  His  '  breath  of  life  ^  was,  it  appears,  more  than  a  mere 
quickening  principle,  a  vital  force,  enabling  the  man  as  a  mere  animal  to 
moTe  and  perform  acts  of  natural  life ;  but  it  embraced  much  more  than 
this— even  a  rational,  ever-enduring,  and  accountable  spirit,  now  mys- 
teriously united  to  his  animal  nature,  over  which  it  is  to  preside  and  rule. 
The  body  with  all  its  powers  and  members  is  but  the  instrument  of  the 
soul,  a  tabernacle  in  which  it  dwells,  while  conversant  with  this  lower 
world  (Gen.  ii.  7;  iii.  19;  Eccles.  xii.  7;  Acts  vii.  50;  Matt.  x.  28).  And 
it  was  in  this,  his  soul  or  spiritual  nature,  that  man  was  made  like  God. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  man  in  one  sense  is  a  spirit  (Heb.  xii.  9,  23).  Yet  we 
do  not  regard  this  as  an  emanation  or  efflux  from  God  Himself ;  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  divine  nature  or  essenocy  but  is  a  created  dependent  spirit, 
distinct  from  God,  yet  partaking  of  His  likeness  as  a  spirit,  in  its 
measure.^— C7.  C,  Jones,  in  "  History  of  Church  of  God.^' 

The  respects  in  which  man  was  made  in  the  image  or  resemblance  of 
God  were :  the  possession  of  a  soul  or  spirit,  which,  by  the  sovereign 
will  and  sustaining  power  of  God,  was  to  endure  forever ;  intelligence ; 
self -consciousness ;  free  will  (before  the  fall) ;  uprightness ;  and  domin- 
ion over  the  inferior  creatures. 

But  Adam*  was  alone :  ''  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet  for  him.  And  the 
Lord  Grod  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept ;  and  He 
took  one  of  his  ribs,t  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof.  And  the 
rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  He  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  Tlus  is  bone  of  my  bones, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  t  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man.t  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shaU  be  one  flesh.  And  they  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed"  {Oten,  ii.  18,  21-25). 

Thus  was  the  institution  of  marriage  ordained  and  carried  into  suc- 
cessful operation  by  the  Almighty,  who  gave  Eve  to  Adam  for  lus  wife. 
I  And  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  should  be  now  and  onward,  to  the 

i  end  of  time,  throughout  the  world,  one  woman  for  one  man— one  man  for 


tM>diesof  GhriBt,  of  the  aogolB,  and  of  rlortfled  ealnts  (Oen.  xrUl;  JoBhn»T.  tt-lft:  JadgeB  xill.  8. 
16^  S:  Dan.  ill.  SS;  Is.  H:  Luke  ix.]n,  n;  Bot.  xziL  8»  9).  The  microacope  reveala  mUliona  of 
SAtuial  objecta  Invisible  to  our  naked  eyea;  air.  and  other  gaaea.  tbouffh  material,  are  invisible 
tons:  even  aoBplritnal  forma  Are  real  ttadanaU  be  ylaibla  to  OS  when  our  eyea  ore  opened  (a  Kin^ 
vl.  17). 

*  The  word' Adam  in  Hebrew  means  red  earth:  the  form  la  the  aame  in  all  nnmben,  so  that  the 
original  slflrniflea  either  man  or  men— either  the  nrat  man  or  all  mankind  contained  aemlnally  and 
representatively  in  him. 

'  t  Taeto,  here  tranalated  rib,  generally  means  Me,  and  is  here  rendered  by  the  Septnaoint 
pleura,  a  piece  of  his  side.  The  females  of  the  lower  animals  were  altofrether  separate  in  their 
formation  from  the  males;  bnt  woman  was  formed  out  of  man.  to  teach  ub  the  closeness,  tender- 
ness, and  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond^and  of  the  spiritual  union  of  Christ  and  the 
church  (Oen.  il.  14:  Matt.  ^z.  8-6;  Eph.  v.  st-SS).  v7oman  was  not  made  from  man's  head,  to  rule 
him.  nor  from  his  feet,  to  be  Sampled  upon  by  him,  bnt  from  his  side,  to  be  hia  loved  and  hon- 
ored, loving  and  reverential  companion  (1  Ck)r.  xi.  8,  9:  Eph.  v.  U-88;  1  Pet.  iiL  1-7). 

t  The  Hebrew  for  mon  in  the  |Bd  verse  is  ieh,  meaning  man  of  earth,  or  hueiband,  Adam*B  de8tg>> 
nation  of  himself;  the  Hebrew  fbr  woman  In  that  verve  la  isAtf,  the  feminine  of  Cm,  and  theie- 
fore  meaning  man-eM^  ox  female  main,  or  toife. 
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one  woman— united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  at  marriageable  ages. 
"  The  providence  of  God  is  in  harmony  with  His  word,  and  this  blessed 
arrangement  since,  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  He  keeps  up,  in  the 
natural  increase  of  the  race,  the  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes,  at  mar- 
riageable ages,  and  that  over  the  whole  earth  and  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  then  continually  stretches  out  His  hand  against  transgressors, 
who  by  multiplying  wives  would  disturb  this  great  law ;  and  He  subjects 
them  to  sure  evils  in  the  form  of  family  divisions  and  strifes,  bitter  wrath 
and  cruel  revenge,  diseases,  sudden  and  shameful  deaths,  ungoverned  and 
wicked  offspring,  decayed  fortunes,  and  various  other  judgments.'^ — Gen. 
iv.  28,  34;  xvi.  1-16;  xxx.  1-37;  xxxvii.  1-^;  six.  1-^;  and  chapters  vi., 
vii.,  etc. 

"  The  design  of  marriage  is  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  the  legitimate  propagation  of  our  species,  the  perpetuation  of 
a  virtuous,  honorable  seed  in  the  church,  and  purity  of  life  and  manners 
on  the  earth.'^— (7.  C.  Jone9.  This  law  was  frequently  violated  in  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  and  during  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion it  has  been  set  at  naught  by  Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans  and 
Mormons;  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  strictly  ei^oins  its  observance,  and 
points  to  the  first  couple  as  an  example  for  fdl  future  generations. — Matt. 
xix.  8-0.  They  who  violate  this  law  must  receive  the  penalty  due  to  their 
crimen. 
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FROM  THE  FALL  OF  MAN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

After  hig  creation  man  waa  placed  by  his  Maker  in  the  beaatifal  and 
pleasant  garden  of  Eden,  or  Delight  (probably  either  in  Babylonia  or  Ar- 
menia). He  was  not  to  live  in  dreamy  indolence  or  luxurious  enjoyment ; 
but,  as  work  of  some  kind  is  necessary  for  his  well-being  while  on  earth, 
he  was  placed  in  a  garden,  to  dress  and  keep  it— the  easiest  way  of  life. 
He  was  surrounded  by  his  beneficent  Creator  with  all  the  joys  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  with  everything  his  heart  could  wish— fruits  and  flowers, 
groves  and  streams,  inoffensive  animals,  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body, 
a  lovely  wife,  and  the  frequent  companionship  of  his  kind  and  omnipo- 
tent Maker,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  his  happiness.  But  man  must 
be  taught  the  all-important  truth  that  he  is  under  obligations  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  his  Divine,  Sovereign  Creator,  Preserver  and  Benefactor. 

It  was  the  prerogative  and  pleasure  of  God  to  give  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  things  created  by  Him,  whether  in  relation  to  the  motion 
of  the  planets  or  the  creeping  of  an  insect,  and  therefore  man  coidd  not 
be  exempt  from  that  universal  rule.  Adam  had  a  law  given  him  which 
he  must  obey  or  forfeit  the  approbation  of  his  Maker.  It  was  given  to 
him  before  Eve  was  formed  and  presented  to  him  as  his  wife ;  but  as  she 
was  virtually  in  him  when  he  received  the  law,  it  was  equaUy  binding  on 
her.  He  was  the  head  of  his  wife  and  whole  human  race,  and  represented 
both  her  and  them.  He  was  as  innocent  and  pure  as  an  angel  in  heaven, 
and  stood  forth,  in  the  image  of  God,  the  admiration  of  the  angelic  throng 
as  well  as  of  the  immense  multitude  of  living  creatures  around  him,  all 
of  which  belonged  to  him  and  were  obedient  to  his  commands.  In  the 
midst  or  centre  of  the  garden  were  two  peculiar  trees,  called  "  the  tree  of 
life"  and  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  The  exact 
species  or  nature  of  these  two  trees  is  now  unknown  to  man.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  "  the  tree  of  life  "  was  an  evergreen  tree  of  unremitting  pro- 
ductiveness, the  fruit  of  which  when  eaten  tended  to  preserve  the 
natural  health  and  life  of  man  forever  (Gen.  iii.  22),  and  that  it  was  a 
symbol  or  type  of  the  true  "  tree  of  life,"  or  Christ,  in  the  heavenly  para- 
dise (Revelation  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  2).  The  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil"  is  thought  to  have  been  of  an  intoxicating,  or  morally  poisonous 
nature,  the  prohibition  of  whose  fruit  was  a  mercy,  as  well  as  a  test  of 
man^B  obedience  and  fidelity  to  God.    In  man^s  unfallen  and  happy  con- 
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didon  ve  cannot  thmk  of  a  more  appropriate  or  a  more  beneyolent  test. 
This  arrans^eineiit  ^was  the  coveiMnt  of  works  (Hoeea  vi.  7;  Isaiah  i.  19,  20; 
Romans  x.  5 ;  Qal.  iii.  13). 

God  said  to  Adam  this:  ''Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  may  est 

tr^ly  eat ;  but  of  tbe  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 

not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thoa  shalt  surely  die  ^ 

«jen.  ii.  1^  17).     ^We  discover  the  love  of  €rod  to  Adam  in  this  enlarged 

lil)erty  besto^wed  on  him,  and  the  small  restraint  imposed.    Yet  he  could 

not  willingly  l>ear  the  restraint,  however  small.    He  was  made  ahle  to 

stand,  bat  liable  to  fall ;  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  fell,  and  great 

was  that  fall.    This  was  a  notahle  epoch  in  his  history ;  it  changed  the 

wbole  oonrae  of  Ma  conduct,  and  involved  himself  and  posterity  *  in  guilt 

and  ruin.    He  was  assailed  through  the  weaker  vessel,  his  wife.    It  waa 

human  natorey  nnaided  hy  the  power  of  God^s  grace,  that  was  assailed 

and  captured.    This  temptation  was  no  fancy  sketch,  figure  or  allegory. 

It  was  a  reality,  and  penned  down  in  the  Book  of  God  hy  the  Holy  Ghost, 

and  freqnently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume  (John  viii.  44 ;  3  Cor.  zi. 

3;  1  Tim.  iL  14;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  Romans  v.  13-19;  rvi.  30). 

**  Now  the  serpent  f  was  more  suhtle  than  any  heast  of  the  field  which 


1 
s 
tin  the  earir  ritem,  aymboU  and  legends  of  all  the  most  ancient  nations  is  found  tbe  tradition. 
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the  Lord  God  bad  made.  And  he  said  onto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  Ood 
«aid,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  t  And  the  woman  said 
nnto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  ser- 
pent said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth  know 
that  fti  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that 
the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 
tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  [see  1  John  ii.  16],  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her ;  and 
he  did  eat "  (G^en.  iii.  1-6).  Thus  we  see  that  the  citadel  was  stormed  and 
carried.  Mm  was  left  to  his  own  free  choice  to  partake  or  not.  No  grace 
i¥as  there-^o  power  of  God  to  restrain  him,  and  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wiles  of  Satan.  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
Imew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  aprons.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Grod 
.  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where 
art  thou  t  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid, 
because  I  was  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself.  And  He  said.  Who  told  thee  that 
ihou  wast  naked  t  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded 
thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat  f  And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.*  And 
the  Lord  Gk>d  said  unto  the  woman.  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  f 
And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.*  And  the 
Lord  God  said  onto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this»  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  uiK>n  thy  belly 
shait  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  wUl 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shalt  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  Ms  heel.  Unto  the 
woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception : 
in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because 
thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  which  I  conmianded  thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thon  eat  of  it  all  the  di^  of  thy 

thai  the  lerpent  WW  ■omehowaMociatad  with  tbe  min  of  the  hnmaa  family,  and  thathewaa, 
when  thna  employed,  the  Tehide  of  the  Bvll  Spirit.  We  are  told  in  the  New  Teatament  that  a 
legion  of  de^ila,  on  one  ooeaaion,  entered  a  herd  of  awine  (Mark  t.  »-i|n,  and  that,  after  the  la«t 
supper,  Satan  entered  into  Judaa  (John  xiii.  87).  So  the  chief  of  the  fallen  an|relB.  who  may  onci* 
have  heen.  before  hia  fall;  the  vioegerent  of  CK»d  on  earth,  and  who  ia  iiow^*  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  **  (Bph.  il.  S),  hattng  Ood,  and  enrring  man*a  happineea.  jotted  to  mar  this  f  alreet 
ob)eot  of  <3od*e  terreetrial.oreation.  ^To  aoocnnpliah  hIa  maliimant  pnrpoae.  he  adeeta  the  aerpent, 
the  anbtleet  or  eraf  tieat  of  all  the  animal  trlbea,  and  Inapirea  him  to  tempt  Kre^  the  weaker  of  the 
Ixoman  pair  (S  Oor.  xL  8:  Bot.  yU.  9;  xx.  S). 

*  Weaea  thna  the  mean.  aeUlah  and  nngodly  tendener  of  aln,  which  ia  toeaat  the  Ulame  npon 
some  one  elae.  whether  it  be  an  inferior  animal,  or  another  human  belnir.  or  eT«n  vpon  Ood,  our 
HCaker,  who  * '  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man  "  (Jamea  L  Ci-IB),  though 
natrieaorparaTeaHiapeople(PBalmTlt9s  Jer.zx.U:Zeoh.ziiL9).  ^. 
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life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field :  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.^'— Gren.  iii.  1-19. 

Thus  we  have  the  fall  of  man  depicted,  his  arraignment  and  condem- 
nation. Grod  drove  him  out  of  the  garden ;  and  to  prevent  his  returning 
to  it,  and  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  living  forever,  God  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  cherubim*  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. — Gen.  iii.  34.  Man  could  corrupt 
or  destroy  himself,  but  ccmld  not  purify  his  own  heart  or  restore  himself 
to  the  favor  and  image  of  God.    That  had  to  be  done  by  another. 

God  had  already  provided  a  ransom,  and  makes  it  known.  "  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL"  Here  is  & 
promise  of  Christ,  a  Savior,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,'^  who  was  to  bruise 
the  head  of  Satan,  while  Satan  could  only  bruise  the  heel  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  his  elect  children  are  his  seed.  The 
seed  of  the  devil  are  his  angels  and  wicked  men  who  die  without  r^^wnt- 
ance ;  the  term  seed  here  being  understood,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  & 
spiritual  sense.  He  is  a  fallen  angel,  and  led  'his  comrades  in  rebellion^ 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  serpent  seduced  man  also  from  his  alle- 
giance to  God.  The  contest  is  to  be  between  Satan  and  Christ ;  so  that 
while  Satan  is  to  bruise  the  heel  or  the  church  of  Christ,  Christ  is  to  bruise 
the  head  or  the  power  of  Satan.  Satan  may  annoy,  but  Christ  overcomes, 
by  destroying  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.— Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Bom.  xvi. 
30;  1  John  iii.  8. 

Salvation  through  Christ  was  no  doubt  proclaimed  by  the  Almight^^ 
to  Adam  and  Eve ;  sacrifices  were  ordained  to  typify  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Savior.  Skins  of  beasts,  probably  slain  in  sacrifice,  taken  by  God  and 
placed  around  the  bodies  of  Adam  and  ]^ve  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
were  figurative  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  imputed 
and  placed  as  a  robe  around  all  the  saints  of  God.  The  system  is  revealed* 
and  the  warfare  soon  began.  The  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  having 
been  bom  after  the  fall,  of  course  were  brought  forth  in  a  state  of  sin 
and  death,  so  that  those  without  faith  persecuted  those  who  had  faith. 
The  first  man  bom  wab  named  Cain,  and  the  second  was  named  Abel. 
Each  brought  a  sacrifice  to  God.    Cain's  was  without  faith,  being  of  the 
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iruit  of  the  gronnd.  Abel's  was  with  faith,  and  was  of  the  fiistlings  of 
his  flock  and  the  fat  thereof,  typifying  the  oflfering  of  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d 
in  the  fullness  of  the  time  (Heb.  xi.  4).  '*  Cain  in  unbelieving  self - 
righteousness  presented,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple  (Luke  xviii.  11), 
merely  a  pretended  thank-offering,  not  like  Abel  and  the  publican,  feeling 
his  need  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  appointed  for  sin.  Ghod  had  respect 
(first)  unto  Abel,  and  (then)  to  his  offering  (Gben.  iv.  4) ;  and  so  our  works 
are  not  accepted  of  God,  until  ourselves  have  been  so,  through  faith  in 
His  work  of  grace."— > J..  B.  Fansset.  AbeFs  offering  was  accepted  and 
Cain's  rejected.  This  displeased  Cain  so  that  he  slew  his  brother ;  and 
wherefore  slew  he  him  f  because  he  was  of  that  wicked  one  and  his  works 
were  evil,  while  Abel's  were  righteous  (1  John  iii.  13).  Hence  began  the 
warfare  between  the  children  of  men.  The  enmity  between  the  seed  of 
Satan  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  Holi- 
ness and  Sin.  Satan  and  his  seed  or  servants,  being  sinful,  will  forever 
hate  and  rebel  against  a  holy  Gk>d ;  and  Otod,  being  immutably  holy,  can 
never  tolerate,  but  will  forever  express  His  hatred  against  their  sin. 
Satan  and  his  seed  give  expression  to  their  enmity  in  every  form  of  oppo- 
«ition  and  ill-will  which  their  ingenious  wickedness  can  devise  and  their 
circumstances  permit;  and  there  is  no  work  against  the  glory,  happiness, 
or  even  the  existence  of  God  and  His  people,  which,  if  unrestrained,  they 
would  not  exert  themselves  to  accomplish.  Cain  now  stands  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  who  persecute  the  children 
•of  (rod,  and  Abel  represents  that  portion  who  are  persecuted  by  wicked 
men,  often  unto  death.  Figuratively  speaking,  Cain  has  always  been 
killing  Abel,  and  Abel  has  all  along  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Cain.  To  Eve 
another  son  was  given,  and  she  called  Ms  name  Seth  (appointed).  *'  For 
God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed,  instead  of  Abel*  whom 
Cain  slew"  (Gen.  iv.  35.) 

From  these  two,  therefore,  we  trace  to  some  extent  the  divergent 
lines  of  the  race— 4he  one  servants  of  God  and  the  other  the  servants  of 
Satan.  Faith  is  the  great  distinguishing  feature.  '*  By  faith  Abel  offered 
unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  wit- 
ness that  he  was  righteous,  (^d  testifying  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  beini< 
dead  yet  speaketh"  (Heb.  xi.  4). 

The  names  of  the  chosen  line  from  Adam  to  Noah  are  about  as  f ol 
lows,  viz.:    Seth,  £nos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah, 
Lamech,  Noah. 

The  names  of  the  rejected  line  are  about  as  follows,  some  of  their 
names  being  like  those  of  the  chosen  Une,  viz.:  Cain,  Enoch,  Irad, 
Mehi]jAel>  Methusael,  Lamech,  and  by  Lamech's  wife  Adah,  Jabal  and 
Jubal,  and  by  his  wife  Zillah,  Tubal-Cain. 

**  The  resemblances  in  the  names  of  the  two  families  seems  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  use  of  significant  names,  at  a  time  when  language  had 
acquired  no  great  variety ;  and  in  both  cases  several  of  the  names  have  a 
sense  natural  at  that  age,  increase  and  possession.    The  different  number 
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of  generationa  suggests  that  the  period  between  the  children  of  Lamech 
and  the  flood  was  occupied  with  the  development  of  the  inventions  as- 
cribed to  them,  by  their  unnamed  descendants.  The  only  personal  facts 
of  their  history  are,  the  foundation  by  Cain  of  the  first  city,  which  he 
named  after  his  son  Enoch;  the  polygamy  of  Lamech ;  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  sonSy  of  whom  Jabal  was  the  first  nomad  herdsman,  Jubal  the 
inventor  of  musical  instruments,  both  stringed  and  wind,  and  Tubal-Cain 
the  first  smith.  The  great  contrast,  however,  between  the  two  races,  is 
in  their  social  and  moral  condition."  ''It  is  remarkable  that  corruption 
of  religion  and  morals  advanced  most  rapidly  in  the  line  of  Cain,  where 
the  greatest  progress  had  been  made  in  art  and  in  science ;  thus  showing 
that  knowledge  and  civilization,  apart  from  religion,  have  no  power 
to  puriJ^  the  heart,  or  to  preserve  society  from  corruption," —W.  G. 
Blaikie. 

As  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced,  and  population  and  civilization 
increased,  wickedness  also  increased.  The  "  sons  of  God,"  the  Sethite 
professors  of  religion,  intermarried  with  the  **  daughters  of  men,"  the  ir- 
religious Cainites ;  the  seMsh,  worldly,  licentious  and  warlike  offspring 
of  these  wicked  marriages  filled  the  earth  with  profligacy  and  blood- 
shed. £noch  and  Noah,  and  perhaps  other  prophets,  preached  righteous- 
ness, and  predicted  the  coming  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon  the  un- 
godly race,  but  in  vain.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and,  about  a  thousand 
years  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  was  translated  to  heaven  without  dy- 
ing ;  just  as,  about  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  during  the  rampant 
idolatry  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  Prophet  EUjah  was  similarly 
favored—these  two  witnesses,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  thus  being 
divinely  enabled  to  demonstrate  to  an  unbelieving  world  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  existence  with  the  soul  in  glory.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  who  are  living  on  the  earth  at 
the  second  or  last  personal  coming  of  Christ,  shall  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  without  dying,  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  state,  and  be 
caught  up  with  their  spirits  to  dwell  forever  with  the  Lord  (1  Thess.  iv. 
16-17). 

The  wicked  race  cared  nothing  for  the  solemn  and  faithful  warnings 
of  the  prophets ;  and  God's  Spirit  in  His  servants  would  not  always  strive 
with  corrupt  and  rebellious  flesh  (Neh.  ix.  80;  Acts  vii.  51,  53).  His 
spacing  mercy,  extended  to  them  120  years,  was  equally  contemned; 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  become  only  evil  con- 
tinually. Noah  was  the  only  righteous  man  left,  and  he,  being  warned 
of  Grod,  and  believing  the  warning,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
hoQse.  But  the  ungodly  race  continued  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  and  his  family,  with  two 
each  of  undean  and  seven  each  of  clean  animals,  entered  into  the  ark, 
and  the  Lord  shut  them  in,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  God,  in  awful 
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majesty  Justice  and  power,  brought  in  the  flood,  and  destroyed  them  all* 
(3  Peter  iii.  5,  6 ;  Job  xii.  15 ;  Psalm  civ.  5-7). 

From  the  period  when  man  became  a  living  soul  to  the  day  when  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  began  to  fall  on  the  earth,  time's  duration  probably 
numbered  about  1,666  years.  About  1,600  years  of  this  time,  it  may  be 
supposed,  there  was  antagonism  between  the  chosen  people  of  Glod  and 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one,— the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  His  elect  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil  in  his  children  on  the  other,  warring 
against  each  other.  The  weapons  of  warfare,  on  the  part  of  true  wor- 
shipers, were  not  carnal,  but  spiritual ;  while  those  used  by  the  enemies 
of  Grod  and  truth  were  carnal  and  fatal  to  the  bodies  of  the  saints. 

Witness  the  murder  of  righteous  Abel,  and  the  design  no  doubt  to 
take  the  life  of  Enoch,  also,  who  prophesied  of  the  coming  of  the  ''  Lord 
with  ten  thousand  of  His  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds,  which 
they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  un- 
godly sinners  have  spoken  against  Him.''  But  Gtod  delivered  him  out  of 
their  hands  by  translating  him  directly  to  Heaven.  Truth  has  ever  made 
slow  progress  in  this  world,  and  the  antediluvian  age,  of  all,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  the  most  remarkable.  The  number  of  true  worshipers  appeared 
to  decrease  as  time  rolled  on,  until  but  one  man  and  his  family  were  to  be 
found  on  earth  serving  God.  Methuselah,  the  grandfather  of  Noah,  it  is^ 
thought,  died  the  very  year  of  the  deluge,  and  Lamech,  l^e  father  of 
Noah,  died  five  years  before ;  so  that  Noah  wa«  the  only  patriarch  left  on 
earth,  the  only  preacher  of  righteousness  in  the  world,  and  the  only  man 
who  with  his  house  served  God  truly. 

The  children  of  God  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era^ 
think  that  they  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  while  enduring  the  scoff,  derisiona 
and  hatred  of  a  gainsaying  world ;  but  what  is  thia  when  compared  with 
the  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings  endured  by  their  brethren  before  the 
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flood  f  WMle  we  now  write,  the  visible  number  of  God's  people  is  on 
the  increase ;  some  few  are  being  added  to  the  churches.  The  churchcfs 
are  scattered  over  the  land,  but  sparsely,  of  course,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  other  religious  organizations.  There  is  nearly  one  minister 
for  every  two  churches,  and  appointments  by  many  are  published  in  their 
periodicals  for  itinerant  preaching,  by  Elders  and  licentiates  going  in 
almost  every  direction,  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
Congregations  to  hear  preaching  are  large  and  frequently  come  together. 
They  are  protected  in  their  gatherings  and  devotional  exercises  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  so  that  none  dare  molest  or  make  them  afraid  while  thus 
worshiping— whUe  thus  defending  the  faith  that  Abel,  Enoch  and  Noah 
had,  and  at  the  same  time  preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified  as  the  only 
way  of  salvation. 

God's  people  now  expect  a  further  increase  of  their  numbers  before 
the  day  comes  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  but  then  they  had  no  such  ex- 
pectation. They  were  persecuted  by  fearful  odds  against  them,  with 
their  numbers  constantly  diminishing,  and  every  prospect  before  them  of 
being  overrun  by  an  ungodly  world  and  completely  exterminated,  accord- 
ing to  all  human  appearances.  Yet  they  boldly  fought  on,  believed  in  and 
feared  God,  daily  making  their  altars  smoke  with  the  victims  -  offered  up 
as  typical  of  the  great  offering  afterward  to  be  made  by  the  Lamb  of  God 
for  the  sins  of  His  people ;  and  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them- 
selves, so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy  and  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  their  God. 

These  were  thought  to  be  very  stubborn  people,  no  doubt,  by  their 
enemies,  and  to  be  worthy  of  death  for  their  stem  and  uncompromis- 
ing spirit.  Do  we  see  anything  like  it  in  the  world  now  f  Can  we  not 
readily  find  a  people  now  who  are  equally  stubborn,  equally  inflexible, 
equally  steadfast  and  immovable  on  the  foundation  which  God  has  laid 
in  Zion  t  a  people  who  would  yield  their  lives  rather  than  yield  their  faith, 
and  will  have  no  f eUowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  Y 

Look  at  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day  and  see  if  they  can  respond 
to  the  call,  or  if  the  measure  will  fit  them  (Rev.  xi.  1,  2).  We  do  not 
mean  Baptists  merely,  so  called,  for  their  name  is  legion ;  but  we  mean 
genuine  Bible  Baptists,  those  called  "  Primitive  "  or  "  Predestinarian,'* 
by  way  of  distinction  from  others,  and  "  Hardshells  "  by  way  of  reproach. 
These  people,  who  are  opposed  and  abused  by  all  other  sects  and  soci- 
eties in  the  world— these  who  have  been  hunted  in  dens  and  caves  of  the* 
earth  by  Mystery  Babylon  and  her  daughters  for  centuries  past,  and  put 
to  death  for  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  have  only  had  a  respite  of  about 
one  hundred  years  from  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  and  religious  des- 
potism. And  we  ask  these  people  to  read  carefully  and  see  if  they  cannot 
find  the  counterpart  of  their  own  history  in  the  lives  of  their  brethren 
before  the  flood.  When  they  look  at  them  and  see  their  unpopularity^ 
their  firm  faith,  their  peculiarity,  their  steadfastness  to  the  end,  notwith- 
standing that  nearly  the  combined  world  was  against  them,  do  they  not 
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see  themselves  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  and  feel  willing  to  call  them 
brethren  Y  God's  people  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages,  for  He  never  had 
but  one  way  of  saving  them.  There  has  never  been  but  one  Savior  for 
them.  All  are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  themselves, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  8). 

And  again,  if  the  truth  of  God  made  such  slow  progress  among  the 
antediluvians,  coming  immediately  from  Adam  and  the  patriarchs,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  it  did  not  make  a  greater  progress  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, or  that  it  does  not  now  under  the  Christian  dispensation  f 

If  success  and  numbers  prove  the  truth  of  a  creed  or  party,  then  the 
antediluvians  who  killed  the  patriarchs  and  filled  the  earth  with  violence, 
had  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  so  had  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  in  the 
days  of  ElJijah ;  and  so  had  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  also,  in  his  day,  as 
against  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Baal ;  and  so  had  the  Jews  when  they  crucified  the  Savior ;  and  so  had  the 
Gentiles  when  they  destroyed  Christians  by  thousands ;  and  so  has  Rome 
now,  as  against  the  balance  of  what  is  called  Christendom ;  and  so  has  the 
pagan  world  as  against  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  last,  though  not  of  least 
importance  to  us,  so  have  the  so-called  Missionaries,  as  against  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists  of  the  United  States ;  the  former  are  twenty  times  as  numer- 
ous. But  if  numbers  and  success  do  not  prove  the  truth  and  Justice  of 
any  cause  whatever,  but  rather  the  contrary,  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Adamic  race,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  the  minority  in  the  right  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  especially  in  religious  matters.  Such  was  the  case  be- 
fore the  flood,  all  must  agree ;  such  was  the  case  under  the  legal  dispen- 
sation, and  such  is  the  case  under  the  new  dispensation,  according  to  the 
language  of  our  blessed  Savior  Himself,  who  says  there  are  few  that  be 
saved :  "  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  etc.  (Matt.  vii.  14 ; 
Luke  xii.  82).* 

Another  reflection  arises  here,  which  is  this :  If  God  Almighty  de- 
stroyed the  old  world  with  a  flood  as  a  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone for  the  crimes  of  their  inhabitants,  and  Jerusalem  and  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Hebrews  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes,  what  will  He  bum 
np  this  world  for  in  the  last  great  day  ?    Will  it  be  because  earth^s  inhab> 
itants  will  have  become  so  civil,  so  truthful,  so  honest,  so  upright,  so 
loving,  so  tender-hearted,  so  unselfish,  so  Christiamzedy  so  evangelized.^ 
that  the  Lord  must  forsooth  send  down  fire  and  bum  up  their  beautiful 
dwelling  placet    Or  will  it  be  because  men  will  wax  worse  and  worse, 
iniquity  abound  more  and  more,  generation  after  generation  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  steeped  in  sin  as  the  ages  roll  on,  until  every  principle 

*  The  Above  arirtiment  does  not  pTove  that,  in  religlone  mfttten,  erexy  mlnorlt/  la  rfgrht ;  bnfc 
it  doea  completely  destroy  the  force  of  every  armament  that  baaea  the  defenae  of  any  relieious 
party  upon  the  great  ntimbera  of  that  party. 
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of  morality,  justice,  judgment  and  equity  be  swept  away  from  the  minds 
of  men,  and  cruelty,  rapine  and  murder  cover  the  earth,  so  as  to  induce 
the  Almighty  to  purify  it  with  fire,  cause  time  to  cease,  and  appropriate 
the  planet  to  some  other  use  Y 

It  was  crime  that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  old  world,  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  the  Hebrew  nationality ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  crime  will  be  the  cause  of  the  final  conflagra- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  this  mundane  system. 

The  rain  poured  down  forty  days  (forty  being  the  number  significant 
of  judgment),  and  the  whole  known  or  visible  world  was  covered,  and 
every  living  creature  that  had  existed  on  the  dry  land  died.  After  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  abated,  and  the  ark  rested  "  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,''  or  ''the  hills  of  Armenia,"  as  otherwise  rendered ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  moimtains  (or 
hills)  were  seen.  Forty  days  afterward  Noah,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  earth,  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  and  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
went  to  and  fro,  satisfied  to  feed  on  the  floating  carcasses,  and  never  re- 
entering the  ark— "emblem  of  the  restless  carnal  mind."  Then  he  sent 
forth  a  dove,  which,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  returned  into 
the  ark— ''emblem  of  the  soul  drawn  from  the  world  by  Christ  to  Him- 
self." Seven  days  afterward  he  sends  out  the  dove  again,  and,  as  a  sign 
that  even  the  low  trees  were  uncovered,  she  returns  with  a  fresh  olive 
leaf,  the  olive  being  a  tree  which  can  live  under  a  flood  better  than  most 
trees— "emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  peace,  the  earnest  of  the  saints'  inherit- 
ance." Sent  forth  again,  after  seven  days,  the  dove  returns  no  more — 
"emblem  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth  which  shall  be  after  the  fiery 
deluge,  when  the  ark  of  the  church  to  separate  us  from  the  world  shall  be 
needed  no  more."  One  year  after  he  entered  the  ark  Noah,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  saw  that  the 
earth  was  dry ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  at 
God's  command,  he  and  his  family  and  all  the  living  creatures  went  forth 
from  the  ark.  Building  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  he  made  burnt  offerings 
of  every  dean  beast  and  fowl,  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  consecra- 
tion to  God ;  and  the  Lord  graciously  accepted  the  offering,  and  promised 
that  He  would  no  more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  "  for  the  imagin- 
ation of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth;"  neither  would  He  again 
smite  every  living  thing,  as  He  had  done,  but  that,  "  while  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat.  Summer  and  Winter,  and 
day  and  night,  shall  not  cease."  God  blessed  Noah,  and  gave  him  and 
his  posterity  the  right  to  eat  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food ;  and  as  a 
token  of  His  covenant  with  all  flesh,  that  he  would  no  more  destroy  the 
earth  with  a  watery  flood.  He  appoints  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud— this 
beautiful  and  universally  visible  phenomenon  being  a  most  appropriate 
sign  of  His  natural  mercy  to  all  His  creatures  on  earth ;  clearly  indicating 
the  early  cessation  of  rain,  because,  in  order  to  its  formation,  the  clouds 
must  be  broken  and  the  sun  must  be  shining  through  them.    Of  the  same 
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absolute  unconditioiial  natnie  as  this  natural  coTenant  with  Noah  and  all 
flesh,  God  declares  His  new  covenant  with  spiritual  Israel  to  be  (Isa.  liv. 
4*10, 17;  Jer.  xxxL  81-S7).* 

God  gave  Noah  three  new  precepts— the  abstinence  from  blood  as  a 
food  (the  blood  being  the  life,  and  being  typical  of  the  cleansing  efficacy 
of  the  shed  blood  of  Christ),  the  prohibition  of  murder  (on  the  grounds 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  all  men  are  brothers)^ 
and  the  recognition  of  the  civil  authority  ('*  he  that  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"). 

From  the  flood  to  the  calling  of  Abraham  was  about  400  years,  and 
during  this  period  idolatry  arose  and  then  increased  greatly.  ''Noah, 
lived  850  years  after  the  flood,  and  died  at  the  age  of  950 ;  just  half-way 
according  to  the  common  chronology  between  the  creation  and  the 
Christian  era.  He  survived  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  his  descendants,  Pele^ 
and  Beu ;  he  was  128  years  contemporary  with  l^erah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  died  only  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  himself  (A. 
M.  2006;  B.  C.  1996).  Looking  back  we  find  that  he  was  bom  only  126 
years  after  the  death  of  AcUxm,  and  14  years  after  that  of  8eth,  He  was 
contemi)orary  with  Bnoa  for  84  years,  and  with  the  remaining  six  antedi- 
luvian patriarchs  (except  Enoch)  for  centuries.  We  give  these  computa- 
tions, not  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  to  show  by  how  few  steps,  and  yet 
by  how  many  contemporary  teachers,  the  traditions  of  primeval  history 
may  have  been  handed  down— from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  and  we  might  add,  from  Abraham  to  Moses."— Old  Testament 
History,  by  Wm.  Smith,  f 

The  world  was  to  some  extent  divided  between  Noah's  three  sons,  ao 
that  we  may  in  general  reckon  Asia  to  Shem,  AMca  to  Ham,  and  Europe 
to  Japheth,t  though  of  course  there  was  some  crossing  of  these  lines  by- 
each. 

The  greatest  saints,  while  on  earth,  are  sinners ;  and  the  inspired 
writers  are  terribly  faithful  in  recording  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,, 
of  Scripture  characters.  Noah  planted  a  vineyard  and  became  intoxicated 
with  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and,  while  in  this  condition.  Ham  discovered 
his  nakedness  and  reported  it  to  his  other  brothers  in  an  improper  spirit 
—without  sorrow  and  without  respect  either  to  his  iierson  or  character. 
" Shem  and  Japheth"  upon  this  report  ''took  a  garment  and  laid  it  upon 
both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  o£ 
their  father;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their 
father's  nakedness.    And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  bia 

*  Isaiah  liv.  7-10  was  the  Jlrst  text  ever  taken  by  the  junior  author  of  this  work  in  his  publlo 
ministry,  December  10, 1671,  at  Skewarkey  meetingr-nonse,  near  Willlaxnston,  Martin  CJo.,  K.  C. 

t  Between  Adam  and  Isaac  were  only  two  links,  Methuselah  and  Shem.  Aoeoxdinir  to  the  He- 
brew numbers,  Adam  and  Methuselah  were  contempoxaneous 948 yean:  Methuselah  and  Shem  SS 
years:  and  Shem  and  Isaac 49  years. 

t  The  names  of  Noah*s  sons  were  xnophetic.  Shem  siirnifles  name  or  renown  (the  Scriptnres 
have  been  frlven  to  us  throuf^h  the  f ainily  of  Shem,  and  Christ  was  of  that  family) :  Ham  siflTitfleB 
hot  or  black  (his  descendants  mainly  peopled  Africa) :  and  Japheth  sinilfles  either  jTafr  or  emofrtre^ 
(his  descendants  are  the  white-faced  Europeans,  who  hSYe  gone  forth  and  estabUiphed  colonies  in. 
all  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  globeX 
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younger  *  son  had  done  unto  him.  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a 
aervant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  ^lessed 
be  the  Lord  Grod  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant "  (Gen.  ix.  20-27).  The  curse  did  not  fall  upon  Ham 
directly,  but  what  is  often  the  sorest  point  with  a  father,  he  was  cursed 
in  his  youngest  son.  In  the  brief  language  of  Noah,  as  recorded.  Ham's 
-other  sons  are  not  mentioned ;  Canaan  is  thought  to  be  esi>ecially  named, 
because  of  the  future  historical  relations  between  the  Canaanites  and 
Israelites.  But  the  other  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-14)  may  also  have  been 
indirectly  intended.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  as  well  as  Canaan,  were  settled 
by  Hamite  races,  which  at  first  were  the  most  brilliant  and  civilized,  but, 
because  of  their  irreligion  and  profligacy,  became  the  most  degraded. 
In  saying,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,''  Noah  pronounces  the 
highest  possible  blessing  upon  Shem,  as  he  thus  declares  the  Lord  God. 
peculiarly  the  God  of  Shem ;  this  language  was  especially  verified  in  the 
deseendiuits  of  Shem— Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  their  posterity,  the 
Israelites.  Japheth  was,  by  his  expansive  energy  and  God's  providence, 
to  overpass  his  own  bounds  (Europe)  and  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  as 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  modern  European  and  American 
nationalities,  exemplify.  And  gradually  Japheth  was  to  dwell  in  Shem's 
tents  spiritually,  that  is,  he  should  be  brought  to  believe  in  and  worship 
the  God  of  Shem. 

By  Japheth's  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  it  seems  also  implied  that 
they  should  be  more  confederate,  more  social,  more  upon  an  equality  as  a 
class  of  human  beings  with  each  other  than  with  Ham,  while  he  should 
be  servant  to  both^  and  sometimes  his  descendants  should  actually  be- 
come servants  to  othera  of  his  descendants,  thereby  filling  the  lowest 
station — '*  a  servant  of  servants." 

The  prophecy  of  Noah  **  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  and  final 
subjugation  and  enslavement  of  the  Canaanites,  by  the  descendants  of 
dhem,  the  children  of  Israel ;  in  the  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  descend- 
4int8  of  Japheth ;  m  the  subjugation  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians ;  in 
the  enslavement  of  Africans  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  world,  even  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  their  miserable  enslavement  of  each  other." 
What  a  wonderful  prophetic  summary,  in  three  short  verses,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world !  Who  but  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God  could 
have  iniq>ired  such  a  prediction  Y 

The  genealogicalf  line  of  the  Messiah  extends  from  Noah  to  Shem, 

*  Qatmi,  in  tlie  tw«nt7<foiirth  Terse.  tnnsUted  "yoTmfrer,>*  is  elsewhere  rendered  'Vonnfrent'* 
<i  Samuel  xrL  U:  xrli.  14).  and  ite  literal  meaning ia  "little/'  "Little  non/'  or  •* younjr  son," 
VI th  tlie  JewB  often  meant  gnndaon:  so  that  many  scholara  think  that  the  expreMon  here  de- 
notes Noah**  gransdqn,  Canaan :  and  they  suppose  that  Canaan  first  saw  Noah  and  told  his  father 
Ham,  who  then  tola  Shem  and  Japheth.  The  word  Canaan  means  low,  and  denotes  him  and  his 
rosterity  aa  ww,  morattv,  aoektUv  and  (feoaraphieaUy.  The  Canaanites  mainly  inhabited  the  Hedl- 
tenranean  lowlands  of  Palestine  and  the  low-depressed  vaUey  of  the  Jordan.  Like  their  father, 
they  were  ezoeedtaRly  sensual  and  depraved.   Sodom  and  Gk>morrah  were  Canaanlte  cities. 

t  The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesin  Ir  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  ethnolof^rical  record  in  the 
vorld.    The  latest  and  most  critical  scientific  researches  establish  its  entire  accuracy. 
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Shem  to  Arpharad,  Arphazad  to  Salah,  Salah  to  Eber,  Eber  to  Peleg» 
Peleg  to  Reu,  Reu  to  Serag,  Serag  to  Nahor,  Nahor  to  Terah,  and  Terah 
to  Abram.  ''  The  footsteps  of  the  flock  ^  are  very  difftcult  to  traee  along 
this  period  of  400  years.  The  knowledge  and  true  worship  of  God  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  much  confined  to  the  patriarchs*  while  nearly  all 
their  descendants  were  enveloped  in  darkness.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
patriarchs  themselves  appear  to  have  been  tainted  with  idolatry.  About 
100  years  after  the  flood  the  town  of  Babel  was  commeneed  by  tiie  wicked 
descendants  of  Noah  in  opposition  to  Grod's  wUl  and  to  the  building  of 
His  spiritual  kingdom.  They  were  of  one  language  and  of  one  purpose, 
and  that  was  to  defy  God  and  make  a  tower  high  enough  to  reach  heaven, 
to  make  to  themselves. a  name  and  build  a  city  that  would  concentrate 
the  people  and  rule  the  world.  This  same  sort  of  enterprise  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  others  since  on  nearly  the  same  spot,  but  all  has  proved  a 
failure.  The  language  of  the  first  builders  was  confounded*  and  they 
ceased  to  build ;  God  dispersed  them.  He  has  also  dispersed  their  suc- 
cessors, Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  Cesar,  Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon.    God  came  down  and  confounded  their  schemes. 

The  great  length  of  life,  and  the  great  distance  of  death,  seemed  to 
make  the  antediluvians  more  reckless  and  corrupt;  and  therefore,  after 
the  flood,  it  pleased  the  Lord  gradually  to  shorten  human  life  from  little 
less  than  a  thousand  to  less  than  a  hundred  years.  All  men  have  a  nat- 
ural sense  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  and  therefore  have  some  sort 
of  religion ;  but  the  natural  heart  of  fallen  man  recoils  from  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  true  God  and  a  spiritual  worship  of  Him,  and  ''devises 
means  and  mediators  of  its  own  for  approaching  the  Most  Hi^,  paying 
adoration  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  others  of  His  works,  even 
animals  and  stones ;  making  images  to  represent  His  attributes  and  wor- 
shiping them ;  asking  beings  inferior  to  God  but  superior  to  himself  to 
intercede  with  God  on  his  behalf ;  and,  when  most  dark  and  degraded, 
resorting  to  magical  charms  and  similar  devices  as  means  of  obtaining  the 
favor  of  the  powers  above.  Thus,  wherever  men  went,  they  forsook  the 
pure  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  it  had  been  practiced  by  Noah,  and  in- 
stituted religious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  practices  of  their  own.'^ — W>  0. 
Blaikie. 

One  bright  streak  penetrates  this  gloom  from  the  flood  to  Abraham, 
and  that  is  the  experience  of  the  patriarch  Job.f  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem  (Genesis  x.  22,  28).  He  was  a 
patriarch,  a  prophet,  a  man  of  God,  a  perfect  man,  one  that  feared  Gcd 
iind  eschewed  evil,  and  one  whose  experience  and  writings  have  been 

*  The  confusion  of  tonflrnee  dlTlnely  produced  ftt  Babel  •ooounts  for  all  tbe  ndloal  difference* 
between  hunuui  langrua^ea. 

t  Ua.  the  country  of  Job,  was  probably  In  the  middle  of  Northern  Arabia ;  and  the  statemeDt 
of  Euseblus,  that  he  11^  ''  ' " "    ^' ' '^   " 


the  book  of  Job  during  hia  stay  in  Arabia^  near  Horeo,  and  introaucea  it  into  tne  Hebrew  a 
aa  calculated  to  teach  the  Israelitea  patience  under  their  afflictiona.  Job^s  diaeaaeia  belies 
have  been  elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy,  the  most  loathsome  and  terrible  of  all  dlsftaef* 


.bellevMto 
8 ;  vii.  6*  7.  8, 1»-18 ;  rvi.  8 :  xix.  17  ;  xkx.  ft-M,  27.  »,80). 
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interestiiig  and  profitable  to  the  people  of  Gk>d  in  every  generation  sinoe 
his  day,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz» 
perhi^  that  portion  of  oountry  occupied  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram  (Gren. 
X.  33).  It  no  donbt  included  the  land  of  Edom,  and  was  a  vast  country  at 
one  time,  stretching  far  into  Arabia  and  the  East.  Hence  Job  is  called 
one  of  "  the  sons  of  the  East."  His  book  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
spired writings,  having  been  written  probably  long  before  Moses  was 
bom,  and  wonderfully  preserved,  so  as  to  be  placed  in  the  sacred  canon. 
It  was  probably  written  by  Job  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
line,  which  mentions  his  death ;  that  of  course  was  added  by  the  hand  of 
a  friend.  Job  was  a  real,  not  an  imaginary,  person.  So  the  book  de- 
clares, and  Gk>d  honors  him  by  associating  his  name  with  that  of  Noah 
and  Daniel  (Ezekiel  xiv.  14-20).  The  Apostle  James  mentions  him  as  an 
example  of  patience  (James  v.  11).  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  book  of 
Job  (as  evinced  by  internal  evidence),  its  compact,  powerful  and  majestic 
style,  and  its  solemn,  profound  and  sublime  conceptions,  demonstrate  the 
high  intellectuality  of  primeval  man.  The  leading  object  of  the  book 
seems  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  and  infinite  power,  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, faithfulness  and  mercy  of  God,  and  the  pilrity  and  omnipotence  of 
His  grace  in  the  hearts  of  His  people,  causing  them  to  serve  Him  freely 
from  love  of  His  adorable  character,  and  to  triumph  at  last  over  all  their 
enemies. 

**  The  patience  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  nowithstand- 
ing  temporary  distrust  under  Satan's  persecutions,  which  entailed  loss  of 
family,  friends,  possessions  and  bodily  health,  are  illustrated  in  Job's 
history.  Qtod^s  people  serve  Him  for  His  own  sake,  not  merely  for  the 
temporary  reward  which  His  service  may  bring;  they  serve  Him  even  in 
overwhelming  trial.  Herein  ib  Job  an  imperfect  type  of  Christ.  Job's 
chief  agony  was,  not  so  much  his  accumulated  losses  and  sufierings,  not 
even  his  being  nusunderstood  by  friends,  but  that  Ood  hid  His  face  from 
Am,  as  these  calamities  too  truly  seemed  to  prove  (xxiii.  8-9).  Tet  con- 
science told  him  he  was  no  hypocrite,  nay,  though  Gk)d  was  slaying  him, 
he  still  trusted  in  Qod  (xxiii.  10-15;  compare  Abraham,  xxii.  1-19)."— 

''Job's  chief  error  was  his  undue  self-justification,  which  he  at  last 
utterly  renounced.'^  This  book  shows  its  author  to  have  heen  a  believer 
in  a  Savior  to  come,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  gifts,  graces 
and  qualifications  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  characterize  the  people  of 
Grod  now,  and  have  characterized  them  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  His 
social  and  private  virtues  all  bespeak  him  the  child  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
church  of  Qcod  at  this  day  would  fellowship  such  an  individual  and  give 
him  freely  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  appertain  to  the  heirs 
of  promise. 

He  was  aifiicted  not  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins  so  much  as  for  the 
trial  of  his  faith— for  his  own  good  in  the  end,  and  for  a  pattern  of 
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patience  and  resignation  that  shonld  encourage  all  the  snlEaring  saintB  of 
God,  to  the  end  of  time. 

**  Jnd^e  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  Hiaae, 

Bat  tniBt  Him  for  His  graoe; 
Beblnd  a  frowning  Providenoe 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

**  Blind  unbelief  is  sore  to  eir, 

And  scan  God's  work  in  rain ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  wiU  make  it  plain."  * 

Abont  midway  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  about  3000  A.  M.  and  dOOO  B.  C,  a  man  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  in  Mesopotamia,  whose  name  first  was  Abram,  and  afterwards, 
at  the  ratification  of  God's  covenant  with  him  by  circumcision  (Qten.  xvii. 
1-14),  changed  to  Abraham.  This  man  was  chosen  and  called  of  God,  and 
set  up  as  the  head  of  a  family  and  progenitor  of  a  nation,  that  should 
continue  to  exist  for  9000  years  f  and  become  one  highly  favored  of  the 
Lord,  and  be  greatly  distinguished  by  spiritual  blessings  from  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  family  the  true  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  Qod  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
idolatry  of  the  world,  and  the  church  of  God  was  to  be  manifested  and 
be  taken  care  of  until  the  Messiah  appeared,  upon  whose  death  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to  be  broken  down, 
and  then  the  blessings  of  salvation  were  to  be  extended  to  all  nations,  and 
the  church  of  OtoA  be  seen  among  every  kindred  and  tribe  of  men. 

The  call  of  Abram  was  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign,  gracious  will  of 
GkxLft  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any  human  means  or  measures,  and  is  a 
fit  type  of  God's  call  to  every  man  in  nature's  night,  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
dear  Son.  The  first  call  of  Abram  moved  the  family  with  him ;  for  his 
father  Terah  and  others  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way.  The  first 
stopping  place  was  at  Haran,  called  in  the  New  Testament  Oharrcmf  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  "the  flood"  which  divided  the  old  home  of  the  family 
from  the  new  land  of  promise.  Here  Terah  died.  Here  it  is  thought 
Nahor  remained.  Haran,  the  oldest  son,  had  died,  and  Abram  and  Nahor 
had  married  his  daughters,  Sarai  and  Milcah.  At  the  second  call  of 
Abraham  he  crosses  "the  flood"  (the  river  Euphrates)  with  his  family 
and  his  nephew  Lot  and  his  family.  Lot  being  a  son  of  Haran  and  a 
brother  of  Abram's  wife.    Abram  was  now  about  seventy-five  years  old, 

*  Elder  S11«A  H.  Durand.  of  Sontbamptopj^nny  in  the  author  of  an  admirable  book  called 
'*  The  Trial  of  Job;*"  prtoe  «1.  (A  Hymn  and  Tone  Efook,  by  ElderB  a  H.  Dnrand  and  P.  G.  Lester. 
may  be  had  of  Elder  Dorand  for  $1^). 

t  Thouflrh  now  scattered  over  the  world,  the  Jews  are  Btlll  a  separate  and  distinct  people— living 
proofs,  everywhere  amontr  the  Oentiles,  of  the  tnith  of  the  Old  Testament— an  absolutely  unique 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  ouffht  to  enchain  the  serious  attention  of  every  think - 
Incr  mind :  especially  when  this  extraordinary  fact  was  predicted  by  Moses  1000  years  before  their 
dispersion  (Dent.  zxz.  S). 

^  *'  In  the  midst  of  his  polytheistic  kindred. "  says  Prof.  Max  Muller,  the  ablest  livinflr philolo* 
fflst.  ' '  Abraham  obtained  his  Kuowledgre  of  the  true  Ood  by  a  special  divine  revelation.**  So  must 
every  true  ohUd  of  Qod  obtain  a  saviuir  knowledge  of  the  Most  Hi^h  (Matt.  si.  S7 ;  xvL  17 :  OaL  1.  isx 
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liAving  been  boni  about  two  jearo  after  the  death  of  NooIl  ^'His  father 
Terah  wae  the  ninth  of  the  patriarchs  from  Shem  and  the  nineteenth 
from  Adam  (inclnsiTe).  At  the  age  of  seventy  (B.  C.  2066)  Terah  begat 
three  fiona,  Abram,  Nahor  and  Haran.  This  is  the  order  of  dignity ;  as 
when  we  read  of  Shem>  Ham  and  Japheth ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Haran  was  the  oldest  and  Abram  the  youngest  of  the  three.  The  name 
Abram  signifies  father  of  elev<Uion,  L  e.,  exdUed  father^  which  was  pro- 
phetic of  his  calling  to  be  the  ancestor  of  a  race  chosen  for  an  exalted  des- 
tiny, while  the  name  Ahraluxn^  into  which  it  was  afterwards  changed, 
signifies  faiher  of  a  mnl^^Mde.  Abram's  foture  abode  was  described  by 
Jehovah  simply  as  'a  land  that  I  will  show  thee ;'  and  so  'he  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.'  This  was  the  first  great  proof  of  that 
unwavering /otlA,  which  added  to  his  two  other  names  oi  father  the  title, 
*  Father  €fihefaUkfid J  Gk>d's  promise  to  him  nms  thus ;  'I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  [to  others] :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  corse  him  that  cnrseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  aU  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed '  (Gen.  xii.  3,  8).  The  last  words  already  involve  the 
erowning  blessings  of  the  old  covenant,  the  iKromise  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  to  the  ChtUUeB,  all  families  of  the  earth.''— /9iiitf^. 

Abram  leaves  Haran,  as  it  is  said :  "  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  him ;  and  Lot  went  with  him ;  and  Abram  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran.  And  Abram  took  Sarai 
his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had 
gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran :  and  they  went 
forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came"  (Gen.  xii.  4, 6). 

Abram  crossed  the  "  Great  River"  (Euphrates),  and  passing  through 
the  great  Syrian  desert  (as  we  suppose),  reached  at  length  the  city  of 
Damascus  and  tarried  there  awhile.  There  he  added  to  his  family  that 
faithful  steward  of  his  house,  Eliezer,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place. 
Quitting  Damascus,  he  enters  the  holy  land,  and  finds  a  resting  place  in 
the  vaUey  of  Sheehem  or  Sichea^  the  first  in  the  promised  land.  Hero  he 
built  an  altar,  and  hero  God  again  appeared  to  Mm,  with  the  promise  of 
giving  his  seed  that  goodly  land.  Nine  times  did  God  appear  to  him  who 
was  called  ''the  friend  of  God." 

Abram  next  halted  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  This  was  a  delightful 
mountain  rogion,  but  was  scant  of  pasturo  for  his  cattle.  He  therof oro 
kept  moving  southward  till  the  presence  of  famine  drove  him  out  of  the 
promised  land  into  Egypt.  Hero  he  fared  well ;  but,  for  fear  of  losing 
his  life,  he  caUed  Sand  his  sister,  which  she  was  indeed,  according  to 
the  Hebrow  and  other  languages,  wherein  a  niece  is  called  a  sister,  but 
was  untrue  in  fact,  and  a  misropresentation  to  Pharaoh,  who  at  first  took 
her  to  be  an  unmarried  woman.*    Abram  left  Egypt ''  very  rich  in  cattle, 

*  Ho  other  book  is  so  c«ndid  and  tmthfal  u  the  Bible.  *  *  The  faalts  of  the  meet  eminent 
■inte  ue  not  gto—ed  OTer :  each  nint  not  only  fmlls  at  timet,  but  is  represented  as  faillnir  in  the 
T«y  gsiaoe  (for  ezamiuab  Abraham  in  faith)  for  which  he  was  most  noted.**   This  proves  that  au 
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to  liis  old  eneampmfiiit  near  BetheL 

He  now  soon  experienoed  the  ineonvouenee  of  lumng  too  much 
pvoperty.  Hisherdnienandthoeeof  Lotdi8agreed,and,inordertokeep 
peace,  a  sepaxadon  was  agreed  on,  Atnram  giTing  to  Lot  tiie  ehoioe  of 
direetion«  in  the  trae  spirit  of  hrotbeiiy  kindness;  and  Lot  chose  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Jordan  about  Sodom,  **  well  watered  every  where,  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt*"  whidi  they  had  lately 
qidtted. 

Abiam  removed  to  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  near  Hefanm,  in  the  centre  of 
the  hiDs  of  the  soatii,  and  there  baflt  an  altar.  Lot^s  new  home  bron^t 
him  into  trouble.  The  fire  cities  and  kings  of  the  plain  became  involved 
in  war  with  Chedorlaraner,  King  of  Elam,  who  had  established  a  strong 
empire  in  Western  Asia»  and  thirteen  years  before  placed  these  cities  of 
the  plain  nnder  tribate.  They  revolted,  and  the  war  was  to  f oroe  the 
payment  of  the  tribute.  The  King  of  Elun  aecoied  ^lud  alliance  of  three 
other  kings,  and  conqnered  the  five  kings,  canying  off  a  great  deal  of 
booty  and  many  captives.  Lot  being  among  the  number  with  his  goods. 

Upon  hearing  this  Abram  resolved  to  regain  possession  of  his  nephew, 
and  to  that  end  made  an  allianoe  with  the  three  uncaptored  kings ;  and 
arming  his  servants,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number,  he  overtook 
and  punished  the  retiring  hosts  of  Ohedorlaomer,  retook  the  spoUs,  and 
brought  them,  including  Lot,  to  the  valley  again.  He  would  receive  no 
compensation  for  this  outlay  of  time,  trouble  and  endurance ;  but  after 
giving  tithes  of  the  spoils  as  an  offering  to  God,  he  gave  the  remainder  to 
the  young  kings  who  accompanied  him. 

A  remarkable  scene  occurred  just  here.  Melchixedek,  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  the  Most  High  Gk>d,  met  Abram  on  his  return  from  the  ex- 
pedition and  blessed  him,  and  Abram  gave  to  Melehizedek  tithes  of  all 
the  spofl.  Said  this  priest,  who  also  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  for  the 
occasion,  *'  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  Grod,  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth :  and  blessed  be  the  Most  High  Qod,  which  hath  delivCTed  thine 
enemies  into  thy  hand.^  Here  is  a  king  and  a  priest  not  reckoned  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Noachian  genealogy,  and  yet  is  fuUy  accredited  by  Abram  as 
a  man  of  God,  and  one  higher  in  authority  than  himself,  who  blesses 
Abram  and  receives  tithes  from  him.  Without  controvert,  the  less  is 
blessed  by  the  greater. 

The  Holy  Ghost  adopts  this  method  of  presenting  to  us  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ.  The  Aaronic  priesthood 
was  insufficient,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  by  reason 
of  death ;  and  they  were  ordained  by  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
but  this  by  the  power  of  an  endless  life ;  without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  (Heb. 


their  ffnoes  were  sot  of  tbemeeWee,  but  were  frifts  of  Ood :  if  He  did  not  snetain  tbem  tbey  feOed. 
**  It  deeenree  to  be  noticed  that  throofrhont  the  hietoiy  of  the  chosen  race.  Bgypt  was  to  them  the 
foene  of  spirltnal  danirer,  of  ooTetoumiem  and  love  of  riehM,  of  worldly  seoimty.  of  temptation 
to  lert  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  on  man*8  own  nndenitandln«r«  and  not  on  Qod  on]y.**--vd.  JBL  rvmmff 
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viL).  This  king  bears  a  title,  wbieh  Jews  in  after  years  would  reoognize 
as  designadng  their  own  sovereign,  and  bearing  gifts  which  leoall  to- 
Christians  the  Lord's  Supper.  **  Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in, 
he  is  lost  to  the  sacred  writings  for  a  thonsand  years ;  and  then  a  few 
emphatic  words,  for  another  moment,  bring  him  into  sight  as  a  type  of 
the  coming  Lord  of  David.  Once  more,  after  another  thousand  years,  the 
Hebrew  Ciiristiaiis  are  taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the  con- 
sistent purpose  of  God  to  abolish  the  Levitical  priesthood."  Levi,  who 
afterward  received  tithes  of  his  brethren,  paid  tithes  in  Abraham ;  for  he 
was  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchizedek  met  him.  Thus  we  have 
presented  to  us,  apart  from  the  Mosaic  genealogy.  Job  among  the  patri* 
archs,  Mdchieedek  among  the  priests,  and  subsequently  BeUaam  among- 
the  prophets. 

In  order  that  Abram's  faith  mightnot  fail^  Gk>d  renewed  His  promises 
to  him.  He  bade  him  look  toward  heaven  and  tell  the  stars,  if  he  waa 
able  to  count  them,  and  said  unto  him  "So  shall  thy  seed  be.''  And 
Abram  believed  in  tiie  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteonsnesa 
(Qteau  XV.  (S,  6). 

And  when  he  was  99  years  old  Gk>d  renewed  His  covenant  with, 
him— changed  his  name  to  Abraham^  because  he  was  to  be  the  father  of 
many  nations,  and  added  the  sign  of  circumdsion  to  distinguish  his  male 
descendants  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  name  of  Sarai  (contentious) 
was  also  changed  to  Sarah  (pnneeBs),  and  a  son  promised  her,  and  his 
name  Isaac  also  given,  before  he  was  bom.  Isaac  signifies  kmghter. 
Abraham  fell  on  his  face  and  laughed  when  God  made  the  promise 
(xviL  17). 

He  therefore  when  bom  was  appropriately  called  the  child  of  prom* 
ise,  because  bom  out  of  the  regolar  course  of  nature,  and  bom  by  virtue 
of  the  promise.  Typical  was  tfais  birth  of  that  of  our  blessed  Savior,  and 
also  of  every  child  of  grace  who  is  bom  into  the  spiritual  world. 

Ishmael  was  bom  after  the  flesh,  and  not  by  promise.  He  was  brought 
forth  also  by  a  bondmaid,  and  not  by  a  free  woman.  Her  child  could  not, 
therefore,  either  supplant  or  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman* 
Ishmael  was  the  product  of  the  impatience  of  Sarah,  who  could  not  brook 
the  delay  in  the  fulfillment  of  Gk>d's  promise,  and  to  hasten  it,  put  her 
servant  ELagar  into  Abraham's  bed.*  The  disappointment  is  well  known ; 
and  the  plan  and  result  are  typical  of  all  fleshly-made  professors  of  reli- 
gion from  that  day  to  this.  When  bom  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of 
the  will  of  man,  however  much  zeal  may  be  manifested  on  the  occasion, 
a  mocking  Ishmaelite  only  will  be  the  result  (Gal.  iv.  ^-81).    Circum- 


begwi  with  the  Calnltes  (Gen.  It.  19-84).  and  no  doubt  greatly  helped  to  briiwr  on 
ra«nt  of  the  flood  (Oen.  vi.  l-«).   It  was  praotioed  by  the  HebrewB  until  j^ter  their 


zetnrn  from  BOnrion.  *  *  The  dealre  of  offBiiKinflr,unon«r  the  Jewa  iras  aaaociated.  with  the  hope  of 
the  pronriaedBedeemer.  Thla  in  some  degree  palliatea,  thoiurh  it  doea  not  iostify.  the  cononbl- 
iug&  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.  The  aeeming  ludty  of  morala  thna  tolerated  fa  a  feature  in  the  di- 
vine plan  arising  tram  ita  progreealTe  character.  In  the  beflrinning.  when  man  waa  ainleaa^God 
made  bat  one  woman  for  one  man.  But,  when  man  fell.  and.  in  the  course  of  deyeloping  ootrap- 
tion.  strayed  more  and  more  from  the  original  law.  God  provisionaUy  »notloned  a  ccge  wUcb. 
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vision  was  eigoined  aa  a  rite  to  be  imposed  on  all  the  male  desoendants 
of  Abraham,  when  eight  days  old«  as  well  as  on  the  servants  and  on  all 
slaves  when  they  were  purchased  (Gton.  xvii.  12, 18). 

Ishmaei's  shore  in  die  temporal  promise  was  confirmed  by  his  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  rite  is  still  observed  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  his  descendants. 

Again  God  appeared  to  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door,  under  the 
oakof  Mamre.  He  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  '' three  m«n,'' for 
such  they  appeared  to  him ;  and  offered  them  that  hospitality  which  is 
commemorated  in  the  apostolic  precept :  **  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers :  for  thereby  some  have  often  entertained  angels  unawares  '^ 
(Heb.  ziii.  3).  **  He  soon  learnt  the  dignity  of  his  visitors,  when  they  in- 
quired after  Sarah,  and  rebuked  her  incredulity,  by  repeating  the  prom- 
ise that  she  should  bear  Abraham  a  son,  and  finng  the  time  for  its  fulfill- 
ment.^ Upon  their  departure  with  their  faces  toward  Sodom,  Abraham, 
as  ''the  friend  of  Grod,"  brought  them  on  their  way,  when  the  design  of 
Sodom^B  overthrow  was  made  known  to  him.  Two  of  the  persons  left, 
and  with  the  other  Abraham  conversed  and  interceded  for  the  salvation 
of  Sodom,  but  without  avail,  for  not  even  ten  righteous  men  could  be 
:f ound  within  that  devoted  city.  The  person  addressed  was  God,  we  sup- 
pose, or  the  Son  of  God  veiled  in  assumed  humanity,  and  the  two  others 
were  angels  who  went  down  to  snatch  from  destruction  Lot  and  his 
family  from  the  city  of  Sodom.  Lot  and  wife  and  two  daughters  are  all 
that  would  leave.  His  wife,  because  she  looked  back,  was  turned  to  a 
pillar  of  salt ;  and  as  he  and  two  daughters  entered  the  city  of  Zoar  (a 
little  ^\!!f)  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Jehovah  rained 
down  upon  the  cities— Sodom,  Gk>morrah,  Admah  and  Zeboiim — **  brim- 
<8tone  and  fire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven;  and  He  overthrew  these 
<dties,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  ground"  (Gton.  zix.  24,  25;  compared  with  Deat. 
xxix.  23;  Isaiah  ziii.  19;  Jer.  zz.  16;  L40;  Ezek.  zvi.  49,  60;  Hoseaxi.  8; 
Jbnos  iv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9).* 

"  The  plain  in  which  the  cities  stood,  hitherto  fruitful '  as  the  garden 
•of  Jehovah,'  became  henceforth  a  scene  of  perpetual  desolation.  Our 
Lord  Himself  and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Jude  have  clearly  taught  the 
lasting  lesson  which  is  involved  in  the  judgment ;  that  it  is  a  typo  of  the 
final  destruction  by  fire  of  a  world  ^hich  will  have  reached  a  wickedness 
like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  (Luke  zvii.  29;  2  Peter  ii.  6;  Jude  7). 
A  more  special  warning  to  those  who,  when  once  separated  from  an  nn- 
godly  world,  desire  to  turn  back,  is  enforced  by  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife, 
who  when  she  looked  back  from  behind  him,  became  a  pillar  ofsaU  (Gen. 
ziz.  26 ;  Luke  zvii.  82). 

*  It  iB  beUered  that  the  wicked  dtiee  occupied  a  pert  of  the  site  now  ooTeied  by  the  Deed  Sea 
There  are  rast  qaantitlee  of  ealphur  and  bitumen  and  salt,  and  numeroue  erldenoea  of  other  than 
volcanic  oomboation.  in  and  around  that  moat  myaterloua  body  of  water.    The  aurf aoe  of  the 

DeadSeaial.aoOfeetbelowthelev"'    -'"    "  "^ ^^^         .       .    .. 

l.r     "       " 


Dead  Sea  ia  1,100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  (to  water,  in  the  northern  part,  ia 
1,300  feet  deep.  It  la  the  deepest  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  and  the  air  above  and 
around  has  a  hot,  steaminf,  staornant,  sulphureoua  character;  neither  animala  nor  vegetables 
live  in  the  water:  dead  driftwood  fringe  the  shores—apt  emblems  of  the  low  morals  of  the  corrupt 
Inhabitanta  of  the  plain,  and  Ood*8  terrible  Judgment  upon  them,— apiritual  and  eternal  death. 
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**Jjot  hinwftlf,  though  saved  from  Sodom,  fellt  like  Noah  after  the 
deluge,  into  TQe  intoxication,  of  which  his  own  daoghten  took  advantage 
to  indulge  the  inceetuouB  paaeion,  from  which  sprang  the  races  of  Moab^ 
and  Ammon  (Gen.  xix.  80-88).''— IT.  8mUh. 

The  fourth  resting  place  of  Abraham  in  the  Holy  Land  was  Beenheba, 
at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  country,  so  that  the  established 
formula  to  indicate  the  whole  country  was  to  say  **  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.''  Abimelech  reigned  in  the  valley  of  Gterar,  and,  throng  fear 
of  him,  Abraham  practiced  another  deception  in  regard  to  his  wife 
(Qen.  xx). 

In  Beersheba  Isaac  was  bom,  and  the  greatest  trial  of  Abraham'^ 
fiuth  was  made  when  he  was  called  upon  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  in  sacriiico 
to  Qtod  as  a  bumt-oifering.  There  was  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Abraham,  in  obeying  this  command.  He  took  hia 
son,  then  twenty-five  years  old,  to  the  spot  designated  by  the  Lord,  dave 
the  wood,  laid  his  son  on  the  altar,  and  raised  the  knife  to  slay  him,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  forbidding  his  doing  the  deed. 

A  ram  was  immediately  seen  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns,  and 
him  Abraham  took  and  offered  in  the  stead  of  his  son.*  Thus  a  burnt 
offering  was  made  and  Isaac  set  free.  Isaac  became  a  flgnie  of  the  church 
and  the  ram  a  figure  of  Christ. 

Abraham  intended  to  slay  his  son,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  Qtod 
would  restore  him  to  him  alive,  so  that  he  and  his  son  could  both  return 
to  the  young  men  again  whom  they  had  left  with  the  ass  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  (G^n.  xxii.  5 ;  Heb.  xi.  19). 

**  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehavah-jireh  [the  Lord 
will  provide] :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  seen  "  (Gen.  xxiL  14). 

Such  a  trying  scene  as  this  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  Abraham  must  be  considered  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  so  all 
that  do  believe  in  Christ  are  reckoned  the  children  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  moved  again  to  his  old  resting  place  at  Hebron,  and  thero 
Sarah  died  at  the  age  of  127,  which  induced  him  to  purchase  land  of  the 
inhabitants  for  a  burial  place ;  for  up  to  this  time  he  owned  no  land.  He 
bought  of  Ephraim,  the  Hittite,  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (or  the  Double 
Cave),  close  to  the  oak  of  Mamre,  with  the  field  in  which  it  stood,  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  shekels'  weight  of  silver,  **  current  money  with  the 
merchant "  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars).  ''Here  he  buried 
Sarah;  here  he  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael ;  there  they 
buried  Isaac  and  Bebekah  his  wife ;  Jacob  and  his  wife  Leah,  and  per- 
haps JoseplLf    It  is  said  that  the  sepulchre  still  exists  under  the  mosque 


t  "WhflDeecmBtlieestmordiiiary,  pMiloiiAte  jiff eotkm  of  radh  loufUA  ^bmh  u  Atmluun. 
iMfte.  Jfloob.  and  Joaepb.  fstber.  son,  fcntndson  and  gnat-grandaon.  for  the  hillr  and  rocky  &md 
of  Canaan,  Inhabited  by  an Idolatrona  and  most  oomipt  peojue,  wbile  aU  tli«t  they  pooawiodTn 
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of  Hebron,  and  was  first  permitted  to  be  seen  l^  Europeans  sinoe  the 
Ornsades,  when  it  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  180d.  Hebron 
is  held  by  the  Mnssnlmans  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  Holy  Places ;  Mecca, 
Medina  and  Jerosalem  being  the  other  three." 

After  the  burial  of  Sarah,  Abraham  seems  to  haye  retomed  to  his  old 
home  again,  Beersheba.  His  next  care  was  to  procnre  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac.  She  most  not  come  from  the  idolatrous  and  depraved  Canaanites 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  but  must  be  taken  from  among  his  own  family 
relations.  Therefore,  the  oldest  servant  was  sworn  in  the  matter,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  finding  a  wife  for  Isaac.  With  ten  camels  and 
divers  outfits  and  presents  he  started  on  his  journey  and  kept  on  his  way, 
till  he  crossed  '^the  flood,"  the  great  river  Euphrates,  and  found  the  city 
of  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Terah,  Nahor,  Abraham  and  Lot  first 
halted  after  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  where  Nahor  remained  when 
Abram  and  Lot  recommenced  their  journey  toward  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Ood  prospered  the  servant's  journey  and  search;  for  there  at  Haran  he 
found  the  damsel  suited  to  his  young  master  in  the  person  of  Bebekah, 
daughter  of  Bethnel  and  granddaughter  of  Nahor.  She  was  the  daughter, 
therefore,  of  Isaac's  own  cousin.  The  whole  narrative,  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  is  very  interesting,  and  clearly  shows  the  hand  of  Providence 
as  guiding  the  purpose  of  Abraham  and  directing  the  course  of  his  ser- 
vant from  first  to  last. 

Isaac  took  Bebekah  into  his  mother's  tent,  and  she  became  his  wife, 
and  he  loved  her,  and  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death  (Qten.  xxiv. 
67).  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  was  married,  and  his  residence 
was  by  the  well  of  La-hai-rai,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine. 

After  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  Abraham  formed  a  new  union  with 
Keturah,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  Ketundte  Arabs.  He  is 
aald  to  have  married  Keturah,  but  perhaps  the  union  was  only  that  of 
4M>ncubinage,  as  her  sons  had  no  inheritance  with  Isaac  and  were  sent  off 
eastward  with  presents,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  Isaac's  way,  as  Ishmael 
was  in  the  first  instance.  To  Isaac  he  gave  his  great  wealth,  and  then 
died  in  a  good  old  age.  He  died,  apparently  at  Beersheba,  at  the  age  of 
175.  His  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  met  at  his  funeral  and  buried  him  in  the 
•cave  of  Machpelah.  Ishmael  survived  him  just  fifty  years,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  187. 

The  character  of  Abraham  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  history.    Modest, 
courteous,  judicious,  hospitable,  generous  and  affectionate,  full  of  rever- 
ence, love  and  submission  to  Gk>d,  he  lived  a  life  of  pre-eminent  faith  and 
'  prayer,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.    Yet  twice,  influenced  by  the  fear  of  man,  he  denied  his  own  wife, 

that  Und  wm  little  more  tluui  a  gnre  f  What  drew  Abraham  to  it  tram  the  fertile  plain  of  Meso- 
potamia, hrousrht  him  back  to  it  from  wealthy  and  dvillxed  Esypt.  and  would  not  let  him  hear  of 
Isaao  leavlnflT  it  t  What  made  ita  attractions  so  irreeiatible  to  Jaooo,  brinirinfr  him  back  to  it  after 
lomr  abaenoe,  in  spite  of  his  exeeedlnir  fear  of  Eian  f  What  made  Joseph,  the  neat  lord  of  E«rypt, 
decline  the  honors  of  pyramid  and  mausoleum,  and  bind  his  brethren  so  solemnly  to  bnry  his 
bones  in  the  soU  of  Oanaan  ?  Of  these  straoKe  facts  no  other  feasible  explanation  can  be  devised 
than  that  it  was  the  promise  of  Ood  to  siTe  to  them  and  thetr  posterity  (he  land  of  Oanaan.  and  to 
4»nBe  to  be  bom  of  their  descendants,  m  that  land,  one  in  whom  au  the  ^*-tw«<*«  of  the  eartli 
srere  to  b«  b]MBed."-W.  G.  BlaiUe. 
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and  he  yielded  to  her  wiahesy  when  Isaac's  birth  was  delayed  and  he  be- 
eame  a  polygamist. 

The  Bible  is  different  from  all  other  books;  it  whitewashes  none  of 
its  heroes,  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests  or  kings,  but  gives  an  unvarnished 
statement  of  all  their  most  important  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  with 
the  consequences,  so  that  all  may  properly  judge  of  them,  and,  while 
imitating  their  virtues,  avoid  their  vices.  The  ancient  worthies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who,  according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  form  such  a  great 
crowd  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  (Heb.  xi.)>  as  well  as  the  Apostles  and 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  give  such  honor  and  glory  to  Qod, 
were  aU  sinners  saved  by  grace,  and  liable  to  err  either  in  faith  or  prac- 
tice occasionally,  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  There  is  no  per* 
fection  in  the  flesh,  even  if  it  is  the  flesh  of  saints.  But  their  sins  bring 
sorrow  to  their  hearts,  and  produce  a  continual  repentance  toward  God  for 
the  same; 
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FROM  ISAAC  TO  THE  DBATH  OF  JOSHUA. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  marriage  of  Isaac  to  Bebekah  (her  bar* 
renness  being  removed),  she  brought  forth  twins,  Esau  (hairy)  or  £dom 
(red)  and  Jacob  (the  snpplanter).  Perhaps  no  twin  brothers  were  ever 
more  dissimilar  in  appearance  and  character  than  these.  There  was 
commotion  in  the  womb,  and  at  birth  the  hand  of  Jacob  grasiied  the  heel 
of  the  first  bom,  Esau,  denoting  that  craft  by  which  he  should  eventually 
supplant  his  brother,  and  gain  the  birthright.*  They  were  unlike  each 
other  mentally  and  physically.  Esau  was  ruddy  and  hairy,  and  became 
a  wild  hunter ;  while  Jacob  was  a  smooth  man  and  became  a  quiet  deni- 
zen of  the  tent.  These  differences  of  character  were  fostered  by  the  im- 
proper partiality  of  the  parents,  which  always  produces  unhappiness  in 
the  family  circle.  "  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison ; 
but  Bebekah  loved  Jacob  "  (G^en.  xxv.  21-28). 

Esau  parted  with  his  birthright,  and  thereby  became  a  "  profane  per- 
son," according  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (Heb.  xii.  16),  and  he  was  not  in  the 
regular  line  of  succession  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  On  returning  from 
hunting  once,  very  much  fatigued  and  quite  hungry,  he  discovered  Jacob 
preparing  some  red  pottage  of  lentils,  and  quickly  asked  for  *'  some  of 
that  red,  red.''  Being  impatient  for  it,  his  brother  seized  on  the  occasion, 
to  buy  his  birthright,  and  Esau  readily  promised  it  to  him  for  the  sake  o£ 
the  pottage.  He  parted  with  a  great  deal  for  a  very  little.  By  right  of 
birth  he  was  the  head  of  the  family  and  entitled  to  be  its  prophet,  priest- 
and  king.  By  birthright  he  was  the  head  of  the  chosen  family ;  on  hinr 
devolved  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed  (Gren.  xxii.  18).  By  "  despising  his  birthright"  he 
"  despised  "  those  rich  provisions  and  great  temporal  and  spiritual  bless* 
ings  which  God  had  in  store  for  the  family  of  Abraham. 

When  the  time  came,  therefore,  for  his  father  Isaac  to  impart  the 
patriarchal  blessing  to  his  first  son,  Jacob,  f  at  the  command  of  Bebekah, 

tnal  Israel. 

„bom  a— ' 

ornolfled,  the  i 

i*' Jacob's  seeUnjir  a  ri^ht  end  by  wrong  meana  entaOed  vpon  him  a  Ufeloiur  retrihatloii  in 
Instead  of  occupylnflr  the  ftrat  place  of  nonor  In  the  f ami^,  he  had  to  flee  ror  hia  life ;   ixk- 
stead  of  a  double  portion,  he  fled  with  only  a  staff  in  his  hand.**    And,  as  he  had  deoeiTed  " 


*  "As  Jacob  took  Ms  brother  by  the  heel  in  the  womb  (Hos.  xli  8),  so  the  spirit 
erery  believer,  havlner  no  ri^ht  in  himself  to  the  inheritance,  yet  by  faith,  when  being 
of  the  Spirit,  fakes  hold  of  the  braised  heel,  the  Divine  hmnanity,  of  Christ  ornolfled 
bom  of  many  brethren."— J.,  it  Fcnuset 

t  ••  Jacob'i 
kind.  Insteai 
stead  of  a  don 
BoLabandeoe 
in  remrd  to  J< 
IntoDondage. 


a  donble  portion,  he  fled  with  only  a  staff  in  his  hand.**    And,  as  he  had  deceived  Isaac. 

BO  Laban  deceived  him  in  resard  to  Leah  and  his  waoes;  and  his  other  sons  omelly  deceived  hizxi 
I  to  Joseph,  pretenconff  that  he  had  been  daJn  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  had  sold  blm 
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^ed  the  savory  meat  to  hia  father,  and  received  the  blessing  before 
i^u  came  with  his  veniaon.  Isaac  waa  deceived,  but  would  not  recant 
^T  change  h^  blesaing,  believing  it  to  be  God's  will  that  Jacob  should 
^ve  It ;  and  Esau  could  not  obtain  it  though  he  sought  it  with  tears  (Gen. 
nvu.  34).  Isaac  dwelt  quietly  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  his  life  forming 
a  ^t  contrast  to  that  of  his  fatlier,  Abraham.  About  Beersheba  he  le- 
aded mostly,  and  was  not  aUowed  to  go  down  into  Egypt  or  out  of  the 
promised  land.  He  was  much  mortified  at  the  marriage  of  Esau  to  his  two 
Himte  wives,  and  favored  the  errand  of  Jacob  into  the  land  of  Padan- 
aam  (Mesopotamia)  in  search  of  a  wife  from  among  his  own  kindred. 
Many  years  afterward,  when  Jacob  visited  him  at  Hebron,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  180  years. 

Jacob  pursued  his  journey  toward  the  land  of  Padan-aram,  with  staff 

m  hand,  a  eoUtary  wanderer,  along  the  path  by  which  Abraham  had 

Taversed  Canaan.    Proceeding  northward  he  lighted  on  a  pla^je,  the  site, 

.Joabtless,  of  Abraham's  encampment  near  Bethel,  twelve  miles  north  of 

Jt-roaalem,  where  he  found  some  stones  which  probably  belonged  to  the 

aitar  set  up  by  Abraham,  one  of  which  he  made  his  pillow.    Though  a 

>«or,  selfish  sinner  and  an  outcast,  in  a  "waste,  howhng  wilderness" 

Deut,  xxxii.  9,  10),  a  covenant-keeping  God  graciously  visited  him  in  a 

lireana,*  showed  him  a  ladder  f  reaching  from  earth  to  Heaven,  upon 

which  the  angrels  of  God  were  ascending  and  descending,  and  he  heard 

lie  T^oiee  of  G€>d  renewing  His  promises  of  protection.    Jacob  concluded 

mat  place  to  be  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven.    He  set  up  his 

piHow  for  a  monument,  consecrating  it  with  oil,  and  called  the  place 
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Bethel—the  house  of  God,  He  is  thought  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  his 
seventy-aeyenth  year.  Jacob  arrived  at  length  at  Padan-aram,  and  there 
the  pastoral  scenes  are  revived  that  were  presented  to  Abraham's  servant 
when  he  reached  there  in  search  of  a  wife  for  Isaac.  Rachel,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle  Laban,  comes  with  her  sheep  to  the  well,,  like  her  aunt 
Rebekah  just  a  century  before,  and  brings  him  to  the  house.  Jacob  re- 
mained with  Laban  twenty  years— fourteen  of  them  for  his  daughter 
Bachel,  and  six  on  wages.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  served  a  day  for 
Leah,  but  she  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  craft  and  deception  of  her 
&ther.  During  the  second  seven  years  Jacob  had  bom  to  him,  by  his 
two*  wives  and  their  handmaids,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter.  Ben- 
jamin was  bom  on  his  return  to  Palestine,  near  Bethlehem,  and  his 
mother  died  from  the  effect  of  giving  him  birth,  and  called  him  Ben-oni 
(son  of  my  eorrmc).  But  his  fond  father  changed  his  name  to  Ben-jamin 
(son  of  the  right  hand). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twelve  sons  and  a  daughter : 
"  (I.)  The  sons  of  Leah :  Reuben  (see !  a  son),  Simeon  (hearing),  Levi 

(joined),  Judah  (praise),  Issachar  (hire),  Zebulon  (dwelling). 
''(II.)  The  sons  of  Bachel:  Joseph  (adding),  Bei^amin  (son  of  the  right 

hand). 
^  (m.)  The  sons  ofBilhah,  RacheVs  handmaid :  Dan  (judging),  Naphtali 

(my  wrestling). 
**  (IV.)  The  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid :  Gad  (a  troop),  Asher  (happy). 

Besides  Dinah  (judgment),  the  daughter  of  Leah  (Gren.  xxxv.  23-26).'^ 

—IF.  Smith. 

After  twenty  years'  absence  from  Canaan,  and  just  after  escaping 
from  his  avaricious  father-in-law — Laban— Jacob,  returning  to  Palestine, 
has  to  meet  his  dreaded  brother  Esau,  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  his 
birthright  and  his  blessing.  The  God  of  Bethel  comforts  Jacob  again 
with  a  vision  of  angels  at  Mahanaim.  But  Jacob  learns  that  Esau  is  ap- 
proaching him  with  four  hundred  men.  What  shall  he  do  with  his  large 
and  helpless  family  and  flocks  f  Defenseless,  distressed  and  terrified, 
poor  Jacob  betakes  himself  to  his  only  possible  resort,  a  covenant  God, 
and  utters  the  first  recorded  prayer  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxxii.  d-12),  a  prayer 
most  remarkable  for  faith,  fervor,  humility  and  tenderness.  Feeling  un- 
worthy of  the  least  of  all  God's  manifold  mercies  and  truth,  he  implores 
the  God  of  the  covenant  to  deliver  him  and  his  family  from  the  hand  of 
his  brother  Esau ;  and  he  pleads  the  Divine  promises  in  his  behalf.  Ris- 
ing up  the  next  morning,  he  sends  his  brother  a  present  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  cattle  to  appease  his  anger ;  he  takes  his  family  across  the  brook 
Jabbok,  and  returns  himself  alone  to  the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  That 
night^-the  most  solemn  of  Jacob's  life— the  angel  of  Jehovah  (Christ)  ap- 

^  •  •  •  Jacob*8  pohnsBmy  wu  oontimrr  to  the  oriflrin«l  l»w  of  p«rmdtoe  (Gen.  li.  SB,  M :  Matt.  xix.  5^. 
XiMh  was  impoeea  on  imn,  when  he  nid  detdfrned  to  mairy  Bachel  onl7 ;  and  the  maids  wera  KiTen 
him  by  hia  wives  to  obtain  offsprinfT'  The  times  of  i«noranoe.  when  the  iroepel  had  not  yet  restored 
the  onelnal  standard*  tolerated  evils  which  would  be  inezcnsable  now.  Jealouales  were  the  zmlt 
of  polygamy  in  Jacobus  case,  as  was  sure  to  hmvv&i.^^Fatta$tt. 
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peaifi  to  him  in  human  fonn,  and  Jacob  wrestles  with  him  until  the  break 
of  day,  for  a  blessing  (compare  Luke  vi.  12).  "  God  frequently  does  not 
answer  the  prayer  of  His  people  till  the  last  moment-— till,  by  the  very  de- 
lay-—strengthening  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  by  the  continued  exercise  of 
it^their  hearts  are  brought  into  such  a  state  of  submission  and  of  faith 
that  they  become  suitable  recipients  of  the  blessing."  Then,  to  show  that 
the  blessing  is  all  of  grace,  the  angel  touches  Jacob's  thigh  and  puts  it  out 
of  joint,  and,  when  the  poor  man  is  able  to  put  forth  no  more  strength  of 
his  own,  he  still  hangs  upon  the  angel  with  supplication  and  tears  (Hosea 
xii.  8, 4 ;  Heb.  v.  7) ;  and  thus  ''  not  by  might  or  power,  but  by  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  (2^ch.  iv.  6)  he  prevails  at  last, ''  teaching 
us  theirrensiibUnUghtofixmscious  voeaknes8,hanging  on  Almighty  atrength^^ 
(Job  xxdii.  6 ;  Isaiah  xzvii.  5 ;  xl.  29-31 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10).  Jacob's  name  is 
changed  by  the  angel  to  Isnul,  vorestler  with  Ood,  because  he  has  been 
permitted  by  grace  (Zech.  iv.  7)  to  struggle  with  God  and  prevail.  He 
asks  God's  name,  and  the  only  reply  is,  God  '*  blessed  him  there."  Bless- 
ing is  God's  name  or  character  wherein  He  reveals  Himself  to  His  people 
{Ex.  xxxiv.  5-7).  Jacob  called  the  place  Feniel,  the  face  of  God.  The 
sun  arises  upon  him,  naturally  and  spiritually,  and  he  rejoices*  in  its 
beams ;  but,  stripped  of  vain  self-confidence,  he  goes  a  poor  cripple— a 
poor  sinner  saved  by  grace— all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  Jacob 
meets  Esau  the  next  day,  the  anger  of  the  latter  is  all  gone,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  one  of  tenderness,  and  weeping,  and  love  (Prov.  xvi.  7). 

Abraham  bought  only  a  burial  place  in  Canaan;  Jacob  bought  a 
dwelling-place  near  Shechem  (or  Sychar),  and  in  his  field  dug  a  deep 
well,  through  the  rocks,  where  Christ  afterwards  rested  (John  iv.  6).  He 
erected  an  altar  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  soon  after  was  greatly 
troubled  because  of  the  sins  of  Dinah,  Simeon  and  Levi.  By  God's  di- 
rection he  removed  to  Bethel,  and  there  also  raised  an  altar  to  God,  and 
purged  his  house  of  idols ;  and  Qod  again  appeared  to  him  and  renewed 
the  covenant  of  promise.  Soon  after,  he  lost  his  beloved  Bachel,  and  he 
and  Esaa  buried  their  father  Isaac,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years. 

The  vision  of  Abraham,  notifying  him  of  the  sojourn  of  his  posterity 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  as  in  a  house  of  bondage,  must 
be  verified,  and  tiie  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren  made  way  for  it.  Joseph 
was  the  favorite  son  of  his  father,  and  this  partiality  was  so  clearly  seen 
that  it  produced  envy  in  the  minds  of  his  ten  older  brethren.  This  was 
the  fault  of  his  fiither,  but  none  of  Joseph's.  The  character  of  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  purest  in  the  Bible ;  his  history  one  of  the  most  interesting,  slv  \ 
his  life  one  of  the  most  forcible  types  *  of  the  Messiah.    His  dreams  pn  - 


*7owph  WM  s  type  of  Ohitot  in  idM  father^  0i>ecial  lore  for  him,  in  bis  beinir  sent  to  his  bretb- 
-.  _^_-^    ^.._        -,    ^_  ^._  ^.,  ,.        .,     ,    ..    .     .. ilife,  inbi» 

Kindred  be- 

__  vlnflr  them. 

I  flnaUy  settUnfr  all 


them  in  the  ffoodljr  land  of  Qosben,  for  which  tb^  paid  notbins:.  He  vm  a  prophetic  interpreter 
of  dreams,  married  in  a  priestly  family,  and  mled  as  a  kin^  oyer  E^ypt.  He  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  entered  on  his  pubUc  ministry.   He  was  the  ilnrt-boni  son  of  Jacob  and  his  favorite  wife* 
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dieted  the  superiority  of  his  podtion  to  theirs,  and  they  but  hated  him  the 
more  for  his  dreams,  and  they  resolved  to  kill  him.  On  being  sent  by  his 
father  to  see  how  they  fared  while  watching  their  sheep,  he  found  them 
at  Dothan,  and  t^ere  they  designed  to  destroy  him,  but  were  diverted 
from  their  purpose,  and  they  finally  sold  him  to  a  company  of  Midianites 
that  were  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  bearing  spices  and  gums  from 
the  Sjrrian  desert.  They  sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
purchasers  took  him  into  Egypt  and  resold  him  to  Potiphar,  captain  of 
the  king's  guard.  Everything  prospered  in  the  house  of  Potiphar  for 
Joseph's  sake,  and  his  wife  became  so  enamored  wit^  him  that  she  as- 
salted  his  virtue,  imsuccessfully,  however,  and  then  became  his  bitter 
enemy  and  accused  him  to  her  husband,  who  thrust  him  into  prison. 
Things  in  the  prison  prospered  under  his  management,  and  he  became  an 
interpreter  of  dreams.  Pharaoh  had  dreams,  and  Joseph  was  tsJcen  to  his 
presence  to  interpret  them.  He  did  so  under  the  enlightening  influence 
of  God's  Spirit ;  and  told  the  king  that  there  would  be  in  Egypt  seven 
years  of  plenty,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine  ; 
and  advised  him  to  appoint  some  one  to  superintend  the  matter,  and  gather 
up  in  store  a  sufficiency  during  the  plentiful  years  to  support  the  people 
during  the  seven  years  of  scarcity. 

Pharaoh  wisely  concluded  that  he  who  interpreted  the  dreams  was  the 
most  suitable  person  to  entrust  the  business  with,  and  appointed  Joseph 
second  ruler  in  his  kingdom.  He  made  him  his  vicegerent  over  Egypt^ 
and  gave  him  his  own  signet,  the  indisputable  mark  of  royal  power» 
Olothed  with  fine  linen  robes,  wearing  a  collar  of  gold,  and  riding  in  the 
second  royal  chariot,  before  which  the  people  were  bidden  to  faU  pros- 
trate, Joseph  was  proclaimed,  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  we  still  see 
represented  on  the  monuments,  prime  minister  of  Egypt.  He  was  only 
then  about  thirty  years  old,  being  seventeen  when  sold  by  his  brethren. 
"  The  Coptic  name  which  Pharaoh  gave  him  was  Zaphnath-paaneah  (a 
revealer  of  secrets).  He  also  gave  him  for  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah,  priest  or  prince  of  On  (Heliopolis),  who  bore  him  two  sons 
during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  As  a  token  of  oblivion  of  his  former 
life  he  named  his  elder  son  Manasseh  (forgetting),  and  he  called  the 
younger  son  Ephraim  (double  fruitfulness),  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  his  blessings.  When  Joseph  afterward  became  his  father's  heir,  the 
double  share  of  inheritance  which  fell  to  him  was  indicated  by  each  of  his 
sons  ranking  with  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  the  head  of  a  distinct  tribe." 

When  the  years  of  famine  set  in  and  the  com  in  Canaan  was  ex- 
hausted, Jacob  sent  his  ten  sons  down  to  buy  com  in  Egypt.  Joseph 
spake  harshly  to  them,  but  let  them  have  the  com  without  charge.  The 
second  time  they  went  he  was  made  known  to  them,  and  they  returned 
home  with  the  glad  tidings  to  their  father  that  Joseph  was  alive.  The 
incidents  of  these  two  visits  are,  we  have  thought,  among  the  most  inter- 

Rachel,  and  reccdved  a  double  portion  of  his  fatber*9  Inlieritanoe  for  Manaoaeh  and  ^hraim ;  and 

had  from  his  father  the  blesslngB  of  the  everlastlnir  hills. 
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eating  and  thrilling  in  hifltory ;  and  the  pathetic  appeal  of  Judah  before 
Joseph  in  behalf  of  Beigamin's  release  is,  for  pathos  and  true  merit,  we 
think,  unsarpasaed  by  any  oration  ever  committed  to  record. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Joseph,  Jacob  and  his  family  went  down  into 
Egypt  and  settled  in  the  goodly  land  of  Groshen.  Thus  we  find  the 
church  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3294,  B.  C.  1706,  to  be  nursed  by 
the  Almighty,  and  to  multiply  untU  it  became  a  nation  to  vindicate  its  own 
rights  and  march  through  unfriendly  nations  to  the  promised  land  again. 

The  number  is  made  up  as  follows :  ' 

I.— The  children  of  Leah,  83,  viz.: 

il.)  Seuben  and  four  sons, S 

3.)  Simeon  and  six  sons, 7 

3.)  Levi  and  three  sons. 4 

4.;  Judah  and  five  sons  (of  whom  3  were  dead)  and  two  grandsons,  6 

5.)  Issachar  and  four  sons, 5 

6.)  Zebulon  and  three  sons, 4 

Dinah, 1 

IL— The  children  of  Zilpah,  considered  as  Leah^s,  16,  viz.: 

(7.)  Gad  and  seven  sons, 8 

{S^  Asher,  four  sons,  one  daughter,  and  two  grandsons,  .  .  8 
III.— The  children  of  Rachel,  14,  viz.: 

)ei>h  (see  below)  ...   * 

Bemamin  and  ten  sons,     . 11 


f9.)  Joseph  (see  below) 

(100  Bemamin  and  ten 

IV.— The  children  of  Bilhah,  considered  as  BachePs,  7,  viz.; 


fll.>  Dan  and  one  son, 3 

(13.)  Naphtali  and  four  sons, 5 

Total  of  those  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,         .       .    66 
Tothese  must  be  added  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  two  sons,   •         4 

Total  of  Israel's  house, 70 

These  are  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text  (G^n.  xlvi.;  Deut.  x. 
23),  but  the  Septuagint  completes  the  genealogy  by  adding  the  chil- 
dren of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who  of  course  ranked  with  those  of  the 
sons  of  Jacobs  namely,  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  Galeed  (Gilead), 
the  son  of  Machir  (3),  Sutalaam  (Shutelah)  and  Taam  (Tathath),  the  sons 
of  Ephraim,  and  Edom,  the  son  of  Sutalaam  (8),  making  five  in  all. 
These  five  added  to  the  seventy  makes  seventy-five  in  all,  the  number 
mentioned  by  Stephen  in  his  defense  before  the  Sanhedrim,  quoting  from 
theSeptnagint-H^e  version  commonly  used  then,  especially  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  with  whom  his  discussion  began  (Acts  vii.  14).  Wonderful 
is  the  comparison  between  this  handful  of  persons  and  that  vast  multitude 
who  left  Egypt  under  Moses,  when  the  day  of  their  bondage  had  ended. 
Mosee  then  estimated  them  to  be  six  hundred  thousand  men,  able  to  bear 
arms,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  besides  women  of  a  corresx>ond- 
lug  a^  and  all  minors,  both  male  and  female. 

Feor  hundred  and  thirty  years  are  reckoned  from  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  (B.  C.  1931— B.  C.  1491),  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology  (Gal.  iii.  17).  This  period  of  time  was 
about  equally  divided  by  Abraham  and  his  descendants— say  315  years  in 
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Canaan  and  215  years  in  Egypt*  From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  exodus 
was  144  years,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  length  of  rigoronB  oppres- 
sion was  only  about  100  years.  Their  increase  in  numbers  was  i^rhaps 
unprecedented,  as  it  is  said  of  them,  before  another  king  arose  who  knew 
not  Joseph :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased 
abundantly,  and  multiplied  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty;  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them"  (Ex.  i.  7).  And  when  oppression  came,  their  in- 
(grease  was  not  much  retarded,  but  went  on  almost  miraculously. 

The  patriarch  Jacob  dwelt  in  Egypt  seventeen  years,  and  then,  yield- 
ing up  the  ghost,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  buried  by  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  the  elders  both  of  Israel  and  Egypt  and  a  great  military  ret- 
inue, in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  147  years. 

Before  dying,  he  called  his  sons  to  his  bedside  and  told  them  what 
should  befall  them  in  the  last  days.  He  describes  their  characters  and 
predicts  their  future  tribal  careers.  This  is  a  very  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  even  to  our  dull  understanding,  and  if  we  could  exactly  un- 
derstand all  that  is  said,  it  would  be  more  so. 

In  the  prophetic  scene  opened  to  the  dying  patriarch,  Judah  is  the 
central  figure  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12).  He  was  to  be  the  praise  of  his  brethren^ 
and  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies.  Jacob  likens  him  to  a  lion ;  the 
standard  of  this  tribe  afterwards  was  a  lion.  Jacob  adds :  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  All 
Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity  understood  this  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ.  Judah  was  to  be  the  chief  or  ruling  tribe  (as  it  indeed 
proved  to  be—^  the  descendants  of  Jacob  now  in  the  world  being  called 
Jews,  from  Judah) ;  and  Judah  was  not  to  lose  its  political  existence  and 
supremacy  until  Shiloh,  or  the  Peace-giver,  should  appear  out  of  that 
tribe,  and  unto  Him  should  the  obedience  of  the  nations  be.  "  Judah 
never  ceased  to  be  a  tribe  with  at  least  a  tribal  sceptre  and  lawgiver.  San- 
hedrim or  Senators,  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  The 
I>ower  of  life  and  death  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Boman  procura- 
tors, or  governors,  about  A.  D.  80,  or  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
(John  xxiii.  81, 82).  The  Idumean,  Herod  the  Great,  though  appointed  by- 
tiie  Roman  Senate  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  40,  ruled  as  a  native  soverei^ni- 
even  rebuilding  or  extensively  repairing  and  beautifying  the  temple,  until 
his  death,  B.  C.  4.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  the  same  year,  Christ 
was  bom.  Archelaus,  Herod's  son  and  successor,  was  deposed  A.  D.  6. 
Then  Rome  appointed  foreign  procurators  over  Judea  in  the  following- 
order:  Sabinus,  Coponius,  Ambivius,  Rufus,  Valerius,  Gratus,  and  Pontius 
Pilate.  This  is  the  first  of  four  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  verf/ 
time  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  other  three  being  Daniel  ii.  44 ;  ix.  34-27 ; 
Haggai  ii.  fr-0). 

Joseph  survived  his  father  fifty-four  years ;  no  doubt  he  remained  in 
favor  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  while  he  lived.     Before  dying  he  took  an 
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oath  of  hkbrethien,  that  they  wotQd  cany  Mb  bones  for  burial  into  the 
]and  of  Canaan,  when  the  Lord  should  visit  them  with  deliverance.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  110.  His  remains  were  embalmed  and  preserved  in 
Egypt  until  the  Israelites  left  it^  and  were  then  taken  along  with  them 
and  buried  at  last  in  Canaan. 

When  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph 
(Ex.  i.  8),  then  the  afflictions  of  the  Israelites  began  in  earnest.  He  was 
afraid  of  their  numbers  and  doubted  their  allegiance.  In  case  of  a  for* 
eign  war  he  i4>prehended  they  might  takes  sides  with  the  enemy  and 
thereby  achieve  their  own  independence.  Said  he  to  his  people.  They 
"are  more  and  mightier  than  we."  "  Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest 
they  multiply,"  etc.  (Qen.  i.  9, 10).  Task-masters  were  placed  over  them, 
heavy  burdens  imposed,  and  they  were  made  to  serve  with  rigor.  They 
still  increased.  The  king  commanded  the  midwives  to  destroy  their  male 
children  at  birth.  This  command  was  disregarded,  because  the  midwives 
feared  €k>d  more  than  they  did  the  king.  Then  he  ordained  that  every 
male  child  should  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  charged  all  his  people  to 
carry  into  execution  this  edict.  In  this  he  overreached  himself,  as  Satan 
often  does ;  for  a  Hebrew  child  thrown  into  the  river  was  instrumental  in 
plaguing  his  people,  leading  off  every  Israelite  from  his  dominions,  and 
efpoiling  the  glory  of  his  empire. 

^  Amiteu,  the  son  of  Kohath,  son  of  Levi,  had  espoused  Jochebed, 
who  waa  also  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  they  had  already  two  children,  a 
daughter  called  Miriam  (the  same  name  as  the  Mary  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment), and  a  son  named  Aaron.  Another  son  was  bom  soon  after  the 
king's  edict  With  maternal  fondness  increased  by  the  boy^s  beauty,  and 
in  faith  (as  it  seems)  on  a  prophetic  intimation  of  his  destiny,  his  mother 
hid  him  for  three  months  (Ex.  ii.  3).  When  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible,  Jochebed  prepared  a  covered  basket  of  papyrus,  daubed  with 
bitumen  to  make  it  water-tight,  and  placed  it  among  the  rushes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  one  of  the  canals,  leaving  Miriam  to  watch  the  result 
at  a  distance.  To  that  very  spot  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  to 
bathe.  She  saw  the  ark,  and  sent  one  of  the  maidens  to  fetch  it.  As  she 
opened  it  the  babe  wept,  and  touched  with  pity  she  said, '  This  is  one  of 
the  Hebrews'  children.'  At  this  moment  Miriam  came  forward,  and  hav- 
iDg  received  the  princess's  permission  to  find  a  nurse,  she  went  and 
fetched  the  child's  mother.  While  she  reared  him  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  she  doubtless  taught  him  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk>d  and 
the  history  of  the  chosen  race.  In  all  other  respects  Moses  was  brought 
up  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  and '  he  was  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.'  Stephen  adds  that  'he  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds ;' 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  traditions  about  this  period  of  his  life, 
it  was  certainly  a  part  of  his  training  for  Ms  great  mission  (Acts  vii.  23)." 
-F.  Smith. 

When  Moses  was  grown  he  "  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
dau^ter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than 
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to  ei^oy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  seaaon^  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt"  (Heb.  zi.  84-26). 

He  went  out  to  see  how  his  brethren  were  faring  under  their  grievous 
oppressions.  He  saw  an  Egyptian  task-master  beating  one  of  them.  He 
slew  the  oppressor  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  The  second  day  he  went  out 
to  see  them,  and  found  two  of  them  striving  together ;  and  said  to  him 
that  did  his  neighbor  wrong,  ''  Wherefore  smitest  thoa  thy  fellow  ?^' 
And  he  said,  '*  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  Judge  over  nsf  Wilt  thou 
kill  me  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyjytianf"  And  Moses  feared  and  said, 
''  Surely  this  thing  is  known."  When  Pharaoh  heard  of  it  he  sought  to 
slay  Moses,  but  Moses  fled  from  his  face  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian 
(Ex.  ii.  11-15).  The  Midianites  were,  no  doubt,  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  the  desert  which  surrounded  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jethro  (also  called 
Beuel  and  Hobab),  the  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  who  had  seven  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  (Zipporah)  was  given  to  Moses  in  marriage.  Moses 
dwelt  in  Midian  f or^  years.  His  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  viz.:  1st,  forty  years  an  Egyptian ;  8d,  forty  years 
an  Arabian ;  and  8d,  forty  years  the  leader  of  Israel ;  making  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  in  all.  His  long  and  splendid  human  training  in 
Egypt  had  not  corrected  his  natural  rashness  and  self -confidence ;  there- 
fore God  disciplines  him  in  humility  forty  years  in  the  wildemss,  apart 
from  human  habitations ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  Divine  schooling,  Moses 
becomes  the  most  meek,  patient  and  self -distrustful  of  men,  feeling  him- 
self, when  he  was  really  most  qualified,  to  be  least  qtuUified  for  the  great 
work  of  delivering  and  leading  Israel  (Num.  xii.  8 ;  Ex.  Iv.  1-17).  And 
so,  about  1600  years  afterwards,  the  rash  and  self -confident  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, who  was  to  become  the  great  Apostle  of  the  G^ntUes,  was  led  by  the 
providence  and  Spirit  of  Grod  into  this  same  Arabian  desert,  far  from  flesh 
and  blood,  and  there  effectually  taught,  not  by  men,  but  by  God,  the  utter 
insufftciency  of  all  human  learning  and  all  legal  righteousness— even  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  law  given  by  Moses— and  the  glorious  freeness 
and  almighty  power  of  the  gospel  of  tlie  Son  of  God  (Gal.  i.  1-24 ;  Phil, 
iii.  8-11 ;  Rom.  i.  15, 16). 

At  the  end  of  forty  years  in  the  desert,  God  appeared  to  Moses  in 
the  back  side  of  the  desert,  on  the  mountain  of  God,  even  Horeb,  and 
there  gave  him  an  unmistakable  call  as  the  leader  of  His  people  out  of 
Egypt.  The  burning  bush,  which  was  not  consumed,  gave  him  a  striking 
figure  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  also  was  a  forcible 
type  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Like  the  thorn-bush  of  the 
desert,  they  are  lowly  and  poor  and  naturally  unattractive  (Zeph.  iii.  12 ; 
Isaiah  liii.  2 ;  Bom.  viii.  29 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28) ;  and  they  have  been  burning, 
and  burning,  and  burning,  under  the  cruel  hand  of  oppression,  thronghout 
every  dispensation  to  the  present  time,  and  are  even  yet  not  consumed. 
The  promise  of  Christ  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  world :    **  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  f^tes  of 
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bell  shall  not  prevail  agaiiist  it^  (Matt  xvL  18).  The  flame  in  the  boBh 
also  represents  that  Gkiddwella  in  Hifl  people  (Ex.  liL 8;  Zeoh.ii.5;  Isaiah 
iv.  4;  Ivii.  15;  Mai.  iii.  d;  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  iL  8, 4). 

God  assured  Moses  that  he  had  seen  the  afflictions  of  His  people  in 
£8ypt»  had  heard  their  cry  and  had  come  down  to  d^ver  them.  Moses 
pleaded  his  want  of  eloquence  and  his  slowness  of  speech,  and  wished  to  be 
excused  from  maldng  the  announcement  to  Israel,  and  from  appearing 
before  Pharaoh.  But  Jehovah  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  excuses.  Moses 
was  the  chosen  vessel  of  God  to  demand  the  release  of  His  people  from 
Pharaoh,  and  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  he  must  obey  the  call.  His 
brother  Aaron  was  to  accompany  him  as  the  more  fluent  speaker.  The 
former  king  had  died,  and  Moses  ventured  to  approach  his  successor. 
But  he  found  two  obstacles  in  the  way;  first,  the  unwillingness  of 
Pharaoh,  and  afterwards,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Israelites  because  of 
their  increased  burdens;  for,  as  the  demands  were  repeated,  their  burdens 
were  increased. 

Pharaoh  relaaed  to  let  the  people  go  three  days  into  the  wilderness 
and  worship  their  Qmd,  and  the  Almighty  began  to  afUct  Egypt.  Some- 
times the  heart  of  Pharaoh  would  begin  to  relent^  but  soon  was  hardened 
again,  so  that  he  would  recall  his  promise  and  bid  the  task-masters  in- 
crease their  abuses  of,  and  augment  the  heavy  tasks  imposed  on,  the  poor 
afflicted  people  of  God. 

The  plagues  came  in  this  order:  1.  The  plague  of  blood;  2,  the  plague 
of  frogs;  8,  the  plague  of  lice;  4»  the  plague  of  flies;  5,  the  plague  of  the 
murzain  of  beasts;  6,  the  plague  of  boils  and  blains;  7,  the  plague  of  . 
bail ;  8,  the  plague  of  locusts ;  9,  the  plague  of  darkness ;  and  10,  the  plague 
of  atxying  the  first-bom  in  every  house.  The  last  plague  sufficed,  and 
Pharaoh  and  his  pe^^le  rose  up  and  urged  the  Israelites  to  leave  their 
land. 

The  Israelites  were  prepared  to  go ;  having  borrowed  (or  rather  re- 
qtLwted)  what  th^y  would  of  the  Egyptians— having  killed  the  paschal 
lamb,  qnrinkled  the  lintels  of  their  doors  with  its  blood,  and  eaten  its 
flesh  as  their  paschal  supper— with  loins  girded  and  staff  in  hand,  they 
awaited  the  command  to  march.  God  gave  the  command  through  Moses, 
and  His  presence  in  the  piUar  of  cloud  to  direct  their  course  encouraged 
their  hearts,  and  they  moved  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen  toward  the  Red 
8ea.  It  was  a  vast  multitude,  and,  although  so  numerous,  order  was  pre- 
served  and  no  stragglers  left  behind.  Their  number  is  estimated  to  have 
been  8»G00,000.  They  went  out  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month 
Nisan  or  Abib  (March  to  April),  which  begun  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  which  thus  made  the  first  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
This  was  the  great  di^  of  the  feast  when  the  paschal  supper  was  eaten, 
but  the  preparations  had  already  been  made  by  the  command  of  God. 
Seven  days  afterwards  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  and 
no  leaven  was  to  be  found  in  their  houses. 

This  pasdial  lamb  typified  the  Savior  of  sinners,  "the  Lamb  of  God 
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who  taketh  away  the  ain  of  the  world''  (John  i.  20).  The  wrath  of  God 
passed  over  the  houses  of  those  whose  dtor-posts  were  sprmkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  lamb ;  and  so  does  the  wiath  of  God  pass  over  the  souls  of 
those  the  door-posts  of  whose  hearts  are  sprmkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Bev.  xiH.  8).  Says  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians :  ''  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leayen,  that  ye  may  be  a 
new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For  eren  Christ  our  paasover  is  sacri- 
ficed for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leayen  of  malice  and  wickedness ;  but  with  the  unlearened  bread 
of  sincerity  and  truth''  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8). 

"  This  exodus  or  departure  of  the  Israelitee  from  Egypt  closed  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  their  pilgrimage,  which  began  from  the 
call  of  Abram  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Having  learned  the  discipline 
of  God's  chosen  fomUy,  and  having  been  welded  by  the  hammer  of  afflic- 
tion into  a  nation,  they  were  now  called  forth  nnd«r  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  alike  from  the  bondage  and  the  sensual  pleasures  of  Egypt,  to 
receive  ihe  laws  of  their  new  state,  amid  the  awful  solitudes  of  Sinai." — 
W.  Smith. 

Pharaoh,  who  is  a  type  of  Satan,  after  being  compelled  to  let  the  peo- 
ple go,  repented  of  his  lenity,  and  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  slaves.  That 
he  might  be  entirely  overthrown,  he  gathered  six  hundred  of  his  chosen 
chariots  and  all  his  military  array,  and  pursued  after  them.  He  overtook 
them  at  Pi-hahiroth,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  where  they^ 
started.  They  had  gone  three  days'  journey,  and  in  doing  so  turned  aside 
.  from  the  apparent  direct  course,  and  encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baakephon.  This  apparently^ 
strange  and  unexpected  route  pleased  Pharaoh  well — ^the  sea  on  their  east^ 
the  mountains  on  their  south  and  west,  and  the  wilderness  in  their  rear, 
with  the  pursuing  army  pressing  on  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Well  might 
the  king  say,  **  They  are  entangled  in  the  wilderness ;  the  sea  hath  shut 
them  in"  (£x.  xiv.  3).  At  the  command  of  God,  Moses  commanded  the 
people  to  hush  their  murmuring— to  stand  still  and  see  tiie  salvation  of 
God.  He  stretched  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  then  ui^ed  them  to  go  for- 
ward, when  the  waters  divided,  standing  up  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  and  the  entire  host  passed  over  dry-shod,  and  rested  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  Egyptian  army,  though  so  near  them,  could  not  trouble  the 
hosts  of  Israel,  because  the  pillar  of  cloud  went  back,  and  stood  at  the 
rear  of  the  Israelite  army  and  in  front  of  Pharaoh's,  presenting  darkness 
to  the  latter  and  light  to  the  former,  until  the  peril  was  over.  Then  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  pursued  along  the  same  path  in  the  sea,  making  slow 
progress,  until  their  entire  number  was  situated  between  the  two  shores ; 
when,  at  the  command  of  Grod,  Moses  again  lifted  up  his  rod  over  the  sea, 
and  the  waters  returned  to  their  original  bed,  drowning  every  man  and 
beast  of  the  entire  Egyptian  host. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  miracles  ever  performed  and  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  chosen  family  of  God  since  the  flood.    And» 
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like  that  wonderful  phenomenon,  the  lemembranoe  of  it  hath  run  down  th& 
generations  of  man  among  oontiguoos  and  distant  nations,  ontside  the 
chosen  family,  to  the  present  period,  as  well  as  having  been  noted  and 
extolled,  in  song  and  sermon,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  through  all  the  past 
ages  since  its  occurrence,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Israelites,  after  giving  thanks  to  Grod  for  their  deliverance,  took 
up  their  line  of  march  for  the  mount  of  God.  They  thirsted  and  com> 
plained,  and  found  the  waters  of  Marah,  which,  being  bitter  and  unpal- 
atable, they  murmured  the  more.  These  were  sweetened  by  a  tree  which 
Moses  threw  into  the  waters,  and  then  the  people  became  contented.* 
But  great  was  their  delight  when  they  reached  the  beautiful  oasis  of  £lim, 
where  there  were  twelve  wells  of  water  and  three  score  and  ten  pahn  trees, 
the  trees  to  afford  them  shelter  and  the  wells  to  afford  them  water,  as  a 
recompense  for  their  weary  journey  over  thirsty  land  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  were  figurative  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  seventy  elders, 
in  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  in  the  new.  Their  food  brought  from  Egypt  failing  them, 
God  rained  down  manna  from  Heaven  to  them,  which  they  only  had  to* 
gather  and  eat,  and  this  continued  during  their  stay  in  the  wilderness* 
The  Sabbath  maj  have  been  disregarded  to  some  extent  while  they  were 
in  Egypt,  and  if  so  it  was  now  revived  and  its  observance  enforced  by  the 
prohibition  to  gather  any  manna  on  that  day,  a  double  quantity  beings 
gathered  on  the  day  previous  (Ex.  xvi.  4,  85).  The  manna  is  a  forcible 
type  of  Christ,  who  is  the  bread  tliat  cometh  down  from  Heaven,  of  which, 
if  a  man  partake,  he  shall  never  die  (John  vii.  60).  They  next  march  te 
Rephidim,  where  they  become  thirsty,  and  break  out  in  an  angry  rebellion 
against  Moses.  God  commanded  Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which. 
he  did,  and  the  waters  gushed  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  their 
need.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  continued  to  supply  them  during  their 
ioumeyings  in  the  wilderness.  Hence  the  Apostie  considers  this  the  rock 
that  followed  them,  and  that  it  was  a  type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  4;  Ex.  xviu 
2-7 ;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  16).  It  was  at  Rephidim  that  Israel  fought  his  first; 
great  battie,  and  gained  the  victory.  It  was  against  his  ktnsman  Amalek, 
a  nomad  tribe,  descended  from  Eliphas,  the  son  of  Esau.  The  Amalekites. 
seem  to  have  iohabited  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  and  all  Arabia^ 
Petrea,  so  as  to  command  the  routes  leading  from  Egypt  into  Asia.  The 
cause  for  attacking  Israel  is  not  stated ;  whether  for  plunder  or  hatred 
we  cannot  determine.  Israel  prevailed  by  the  sign  of  their  lawgiver 
holding  up  and  having  lus  hands  held  up  till  the  evening  (probably  rep- 
resenting ''  the  efficai^  of  intercessory  prayer  ").  When  his  hands  were 
up,  holding  the  rod,  Israel  prevailed ;  and  when  his  hands  were  down, 
Amalek  prevailed.  In  order  to  victory,  Moses  was  seated  on  a  rock,  and 
beside  him  on  the  mountain  stood  his  brother  Aaron,  and  Hur,  the  bus-- 
hand  of  Miriam,  one  on  either  side,  supporting  his  hands  until  the  going 

*  Sren  ao.  m  it  bM  been  beantiftally  remarked,  the  bitter  waten  of  affliction  are  al waya  aweet* 
ened  by  caatuiff  into  tbem  tbe  tree  of  tbe  croea. 
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down  of  the  sun.  This  battle  was  lepresentative  of  all  the  others  fought 
hy  them  before  their  entrance  into  Canaan.  For,  in  all  the  others,  they 
sometimes  lost  and  sometimes  gained  the  victory,  but  finally  gained  nntil 
they  crossed  the  Jordan  in  triumph.  Joshua  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
host.  Moses  was  commanded  of  God  to  write  this  battle  and  triumph  in 
a  book  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven."  "  And 
.  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-Nissi"  (Jehovah 
is  my  banner),  as  though  he  had  held  up  his  Grod  to  the  AmaleMtes  when 
the  battle  was  raging  (Ex.  xvii.  8*15) .  About  this  time  Moses'  father-in-law 
Jethro  visited  him,  and  brought  Moses'  wife  and  children  to  him,  and 
advised  him  to  share  his  labors  with  others— to  ordam  captains  over  tens, 
^fties,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  which  he  did. 

The  Israelites  next  halt  at  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  on  the  first  day  of 
iihe  third  month— Sivan,  June  (Ex.  xix.  1,  3),  and  present  themselves  be- 
fore the  Lord.  God  had  said  to  Moses,  **  When  thou  hast  brought  forth 
the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain  "  (Ex.  ill. 
13).  They  had  now  reached  the  place,  and  they  awaited  in  awful  adoration 
what  was  to  follow.  Thus  we  behold  a  nation,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  preparing  to  sacrifice  to  and  worship  God ! 
What  a  sublime  spectacle !  Histoiy  furnishes  no  xMurallel.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before,  one  man  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and 
a  numerous  seed  promised  him.  Two-and-a-half  millions  of  his  posterity 
{large  numbers  having  died  in  Canaan  and  Egypt  in  the  interim)  appear 
hefore  Him  this  day,  A.  M.  9513,  B.  C.  1491.  Here  God  was  to  address 
them  from  the  mountain,  and  tell  them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
Here  was  a  nation,  as  one  man,  looking  up  to  God  for  direetion,  and  prom* 
ising  obedience  to  His  commands. 

The  lightnings  and  thunderings,  the  noise  of  tiie  trumpet,  the  shak- 
ing of  the  mountain,  the  smoke  on  its  crest,  the  voice  of  God  addressed  to 
them,  aD  produced  such  dread  and  consternation  that  they  were  over- 
whelmed with' fear;  and  they  stood  afar  off  beseeching  Moses  that  they 
might  not  hear  that  voice  again.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  pro- 
<daimed  by  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  then  writtefi  on  two  tablets  of 
«tone  by  Him,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Moses.  The  first  four  de- 
4slared  Ihe  duty  of  the  people  to  €rod,  and  the  remaining  six  their  duty  to 
each  other  (Ex.  xx.  1-17).  The  Savior  reduced  them  to  two,  and  said.  On 
these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets— viz.:  Love  to  GU>d  and  love 
to  man  (Matt.  xxii.  87-40).  Moses  was  then  taken  into  thick  darkness  on 
the  mountain,  where  Grod.  spake  with  him  so  long,  even  forty  days,  imi)os- 
ing  the  observances  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  law,  that  the  people 
lost  their  patience,  and  requested  Aaron  to  make  them  gods  to  go  before 
them,  for  '*  as  for  this  man  Moses,  they  wist  not  what  had  become  of  him.^ 

This  was  on  the  fortieth  day  of  his  absence.  They  gave  their  jewelry 
to  Aaron,  who  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  out  came  the  likeness  of  a  calf, 
the  image  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Apis,  unto  which  they  made  an  altar,  be- 
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fore  whidi  they  feasted  and  rose  up  to  iklay,  dyings  "These  be  thy  gods, 
0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  die  laud  of  Egypt "  (Ex.  xxxiL  1-6). 

Moses  and  Joshua,  coming  down  the  mountain,  saw  what  the  people 
were  doing,  and  Moses  was  so  filled  with  anger  that  he  threw  down  and 
broke*  the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  Gk>d  had  written  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. He  reproved  Aaron  and  the  people  for  this  idolatrous  pro- 
ceeding—burnt the  calf— made  a  powder  of  it— put  it  in  water  and  com- 
pelled them  to  drink  the  mixture,  and  sent  volunteers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
through  the  camps  slaying  in  all  directions,  until  three  thousand  fell  be- 
fore the  terrible  sword  in  one  day,  as  a  punishment  for  this  great  trans- 
gression. 

The  nation  of  Israelites  at  this  time  contained  vast  numbers  within 
its  limits  that  were  not  spiritual  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
—did  not  belong  to  His  spiritual  kingdom— by  living  faith  in  Him  as  their 
Redeemer  to  come.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  was  typical  of  the  church  of 
God  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  many  respects ;  yet  there  were 
those  among  them  who  were  only  children  of  the  flesh  and  not  the  chil- 
dren of  promise.  "  For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel "  (Bom* 
ix.6). 

As  a  nation  they  were  in  covenant  relation  to  Qod ;  but  many  among 
them  were  continually  breaking  the  covenant  and  rendering  themselves 
obnoxious  to  His  displeasure.  Their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  are 
tsrpical  of  the  peculiar  experience  of  Gk)d^s  people  in  their  pilgrimage  from 
bondage  to  rest— rest  in  the  gospel  church,  and  rest  in  Heaven*  of  both  of 
which  Canaan  is,  in  some  respects,  a  type  (Heb.  iii.  and  iv.). 

God  gave  to  Moses  other  tables  of  stone,  like  unto  the  first,  and  re- 
quired him  to  deposit  them  in  the  ark  for  safe  keeping.  The  first  repre- 
sented our  safety  in  Adam,  which  failed;  the  second  represented  our 
safety  in  Christ,  which  cannot  fail. 

Moses  was  commanded  to  make  a  tabernacle  and  its  furniture ;  and  he 
did  so  according  to  the  pattern  shown  him  in  the  mount.  This  was  set  up 
for  the  worship  of  Grod ;  in  it  were  placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  all 
tiie  vessels  necessaiy  for  use  in  the  worship  of  Grod.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  anointed  to  the  priesthood;  and  God  manifested  His  approval  and 
presence  by  the  doud  which  rested  upon  the  tabernacle  and  the  fire  that 
descended  from  Heaven  on  the  sacred  altar.  This  tabernacle  was  to  be 
used  in  all  their  wanderings  and  wars  until  the  temple  of  Solomon  should 
be  built,  of  which  this  was  a  model,  and  then  its  contents  were  to  be 
placed  within  that  magnificent  structure,  and  the  priests  find  rest  for  the 
Boles  of  their  feet. 

The  court,  or  outer  indosure,  of  the  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by 
canvas  screens,  and  inclosed  a  space  of  fifty  cubits  (about  75  feet)  nortii 
and  south,  and  a  hundred  cubits  (150  feet)  east  and  west.  The  entrance 
was  at  the  eastern  end.    Between  the  entrance  and  the  tabernacle  proper 
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-vvBs  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  oflfering;  and  between  the  altar  and  the 
tabemaele  wa«  the  layer,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
on  entering  the  tabernacle.  At  the  western  end  of  the  court  or  inclosnre 
was  the  tabemaele  proper,  an  oblong  rectangular  tent-covered  atmctore, 
thirty  cubits  long  by  ten  broad  and  ten  high,  open  at  the  eastern  end,  and 
divided  internally  into  two  apartments.  The  central  ridge-pole  of  the 
tent  was  fifteen  cubits  high.  The  first  or  eastern  apartment  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  twenty  cubits  long,  and  was  called  the  first  or  outer  or  anterior 
tabemaele,  or  the  sanctuary,  or  the  holy  place ;  the  second  or  western 
apartment  was  a  cube  of  ten  cubits  each  way,  and  was  called  the  second 
or  inner  or  interior  tabemaele,  or  the  oracle,  or  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  the  Most  Holy  Place.  Between  these  two  apart- 
ments hung  a  veil  of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  and  white  linen,  the 
predominating  color  being  blue.  To  eveiy  part  of  the  tabemaele  and  its 
furniture  was  applied  the  holy  anointing  oiL  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Holy  Place  stood  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  supplied  with 
pure  olive  oil  every  day,  burning  all  night  long,  and  snuffed  with  gold^i 
-snuffers  every  morning,  and  the  snuff  carried  off  in  golden  dishes.  Oppo- 
site the  golden  candlestick,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Holy  Place,  stood  the 
gold-overlaid  table  of  show-bread,  on  which  were  twelve  cakes  of  un- 
leavened bread,  arranged  in  two  piles,  with  a  golden  cup  of  frankincense 
on  each,  and  two  bowls  of  wine  between  the  piles,  the  loaves  being  re- 
newed every  Sabbath,  and  the  stale  loaves  with  the  frankincense  being 
eaten  by  the  priests.  Between  the  table  and  the  candlestick,  in  the  H0I7 
Place,  just  before  the  veil,  stood  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  on  which  in- 
cense of  a  peculiar,  rare,  and  sacred  cominxsition  was  offered  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  by  the  priests,  the  fire  being  always  taken  from  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering.  In  the  Most  Holy  Place,  just  within  ihe  veil,  and  in 
front  of  the  altar  of  incense,  was  placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  contain- 
ing the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  golden  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded,  and  covered  by  the  golden  lid  called  the  mercy-seat,  on  each 
end  of  which  stood  the  figure  of  a  cherub,  with  outstretched  wings,  and 
with  &ces  inclined  toward  each  other,  and  toward  the  mercy-seat.  Be- 
tween the  cherubim,  and  just  above  the  merpy-seat,  was  the  golden  cloud 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  called  the  Shekinah,  (or  dwelling).  The  cost  of 
the  tabemaele  and  its  furniture  is  estimated  to  have  been  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars.  In  Solomon's  temple,  the  general  proportions  of  the 
tabemaele  were  doubled,  the  length  being  sixty  cubits,  the  width  twenty, 
and  the  height  of  the  Holy  Place  thirty  cubits,  of  the  Most  Holy  Place 
^  twenty  cubits,  making  the  latter  a  perfect  cube,  as  in  the  tabemaele ;  there 
was  no  window  in  the  Most  Holy  Place.  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
Solomon's  temple  range  from  half  a  billion  to  five  billion  dollars,  there 
being  such  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  used  in  its  construction.  It  was  small 
but  very  costly.  The  court  of  Solomon's  temple  is  thought  to  have  been 
one  hundred  cubits  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west.  The 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  one  hundred  cubits  long,  sixty  broad  and  sixty 
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high ;  and  this  temple^  as  thoroaghly  repaired  by  Heiod^  had  an  inclosnre 
four  hxmdied  cubits  square  (about  a  furlong  square),  containing  three 
courts,  those  of  the  Gentiles,  of  women,  and  of  Israelites.  The  dimen- 
sions of  EzekieFs  ideal  (millennial)  temple  at  Jerusalem  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Solomon's  temple ;  but  it  had  an  outer  court  measuring  five  hun- 
dred reeds  on  each  of  its  sides ;  that  is,  about  a  mile  square,  which  is  larger 
than  the  entire  area  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

Some  of  the  spiritual  lessons  which  God  teaches  Israel  by  the  taber- 
nacle we  wUl  now  endeavor  briefly  to  indicate.  The  tabernacle  represents 
Christ's  mystical  body,  the  church,  in  which  (jUkL  dwells,  and  Isiuel  draws 
nigh  to  God  through  atonement  and  regeneration,  and  with  offeiings, 
prayers  and  praises.    The  court  represents  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  the 
Holy  Place,  the  Christian  dispensation ;  the  Most  Holy  Place,  the  glorifled 
church.    In  the  world's  great  wilderness,  the  church  is  a  little  garden  in- 
closed by  divine  grace.    Its  aspect  is  toward  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness.   Every  one  who  enters  the  true  church  must  have  the  saving  appli- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  the. holy  anointing  oil,  and 
must  pass  by  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith  behold 
the  Lamb  of  (^rod  atoning  thereon  for  his  sins ;  and  he  must  be  washed  in 
the  laver  of  His  precious  blood— cleansed  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  blood  comes  first,  and  then  the 
water;  so  faith  in  Christ's  blood  should  come  first,  and  then  the  water  of 
baptism,  and  then  admission  iuto  the  church.    In  the  midst  of  the  spirit- 
ual darkness  of  this  world,  the  child  of  God  should  let  his  light  shine- 
that  light  proceeding  entirely,  not  from  the  candlestick,  but  from  the  oil 
of  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  heart.    In  order  for  that  light  to 
bum  well,  the  snuffe  of  carnal  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  will  frequently 
have  to  be  trimmed  off  with  the  snuffers  of  trial,  reproof  and  admonition, 
and,  so  as  not  to  defile  the  sanctuary,  be  carried  oft'  with  the  snuff-dishes 
of  either  repentance  or  church  censure.    Having  the  old  leaven  of  malice 
and  wickedness  thus  purged  out,  he  is  prepared  to  approach  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  and  celebrate  that  sacred  and  solemn  feast  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  thus  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  have  his 
spiritual  grace  renewed,    lliough  a  poor  sinner,  and  feeling  himself  to 
be  such,  he  is  yet  a  priest  unto  God,  and  therefore  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  indeed  evermore,  should  he  desire  to  approach  the  golden 
altar,  and  draw  as  near  as  he  may  to  the  blessed  mercy-seat,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  Christ's  prevailing  atonement  and  intercession,  pour  out 
his  fervent  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
His  great  High  Priest  and  Mediator,  after  having  made  a  real,  an  agoniz- 
ing and  an  efficacious  atonement  for  him,  passed  beyond  the  veil  of  the 
white,  scarlet  and  purple  clouds,  and  the  blue  heavens,  and  entered  the 
true  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  now  successfully  pleads  the  merit  of  His 
blood  for  eveiy  member  of  His  mystical  body.    The  seven  branches  of 
the  candlestick  represent  all  the  different  churches  of  Christ  at  different 
tunes  and  places,  each  independent  of  the  other  in  its  local  government* 
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bat  all  united  to  one  stem,  Christ,  and  perraded  by  the  oil  or  grace  of 
one  Spirit,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism.  The  twelve 
loaves  of  bread  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  continually  shown 
or  presented  before  the  Lord,  dedicated  to  Him,  and  accepted,  with  all 
their  offerings,  by  Him,  through  the  sweet  frankincense  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, and  ever  partaking  of  HIb  blessings.  The  profusion  of  gold  repre- 
sents the  preciousness,  beauty,  solidity  and  purity  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  perfect  cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  10  by  10  by  10,  with  squares  in 
every  direction,  containing  ^e  Shekinah  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  sym- 
bolizes the  perfection,  order  and  stability  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  dwelling 
in  inaccessible  light,  enveloped  with  impenetrable  darkness.  It  is  the 
parable  of  God's  presence  and  nature  in  creation,  in  xnovidenoe  and  in 
grace.  The  cherubim  represent  the  highest  creaturely  life,  at  once  mani- 
festing and  concealing  Grod,  and  glorying  in  loving  submission  to  Him, 
and  interested  in  His  wonderful  plan  of  redemption.  The  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant is  Christ  Jesus,  who  above  all  others  has  ever  kept  the  holy  law  of 
God,  and  who  has  kept  that  law  for  His  people,  so  that  the  mercy  of  God 
covers  all  the  violations  of  the  law,  and  God  always  looks  down  upon 
them  in  mercy ;  and  Christ  also  has  in  His  hand  the  rod  of  universal  and 
eternal  power,  and  an  everlasting  sufficiency  of  heavenly  provision  for  all 
the  needs  of  His  covenant  people.  The  perpetual  preservation  of  the  law 
in  tMs  innermost  shrine  of  the  Divine  worship  represents  the  infinite  and 
unchangeable  holiness  of  God,  also  requiring  perfect  holiness  in  all  those 
who  abide  in  His  presence.  None  can  so  abide  except  the  Uvingf  as  indi- 
cated by  the  blood  brought  annually  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  by  the 
High  Priest ;  for  the  blood  is  the  life ;  and  yet,  separated  ^m  the  animal, 
it  also  represents  death,  signii^ng  that,  in  order  to  worship  God  aright, 
the  flesh  must  be  slain,  the  heart  must  be  dead  to  all  oreataie-worship, 
and  alive  unto  God.  The  duplication  of  the  tabernacle  in  Solomon's  tem- 
ple represented  the  double  emphasizing  of  all  these  momentous  truths. 

The  priests  typified  all  spiritual  Israelites,  while  the  High  Priest  typi- 
fied Christ.  The  priests  (the  family  of  Aaron)  were  especially  chosen  of 
Gtod ;  the  i>eculiar  property  of  God ;  holy  to  God ;  and  ofi^ered  gifts  to 
Gk>d,  and  received  gifts  from  Gk>d.  Their  ceremonial  holiness  was  indi- 
cated by  their  original  consecration  by  the  holy  anointing  oil  (represent- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  in  eveiy  believer) ;  by  their  constant  purification  by 
water ;  by  their  cleanly  linen  robes ;  by  the  completeness  of  th^  bodily 
parts,  and  by  their  avoidance  of  bodily  defilement.  They  weire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  were  to  have  no  earthly  inherit- 
ance, but  the  Lord  was  to  be  their  portion,  and  to  supply  all  their  needs. 
All  elect  saints  are  priests  unto  God  (1  Peter  ii.  5,  9;  Bev.  i.  6;  v.  10), 
specially  chosen  by  the  Father,  specially  redeemed  by  the  Son,  and 
specially  purified  by  the  Spirit ;  qualified  to  ofiTer  up  to  God  the  acceptable 
sacrifices  of  humble,  broken  and  thankful  hearts,  and  to  receive  assur- 
ances of  His  pardoning  love ;  and  they  should  always  ke^  their  garmentA 
unspotted  from  the  world ;  and  feel  ctoeply  to  rejoioe,  whatever  temporal 
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ills  may  betide  them>  that  the  Lord  ig  their  aU-Bufflcient  and  everlastiii^ 
portion. 

The  High  Priest  was  anointed  far  more  abundantly  than  the  priests 
with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  which  was  poured  upon  his  head,  so  that  it 
ran  down  upon  his  beard,  and  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments ;  just  as 
Christ  was  anointed  (the  very  name  means  anointed)  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
without  measure,  and  this  Spirit  of  holiness  and  love  streams  down  from 
Him  upon  all,  even  the  lowest  members  of  His  mystical  body  (John  iii.  84 ; 
Psalm  cxcxviii.;  Matt.  ix.  20 ;  John  i.  16).  The  rich,  gorgeous,  variegated 
ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  with  its  sky-blue  robe,  typified  the  glorious, 
heavenly  righteousness  of  Christ.  "The  skirt  of  the  robe  was  orna- 
mented with  pomegranates  of  blue,  purple  and  scarlet,  a  small  golden 
bell  being  attached  between  each  two  of  the  pomegranates ;  the  bells' 
sound  heard  from  within  the  veil  by  those  outside  assured  them  that  the 
High  Priest,  though  out  of  sight,  was  still  alive,  and  was  ministering  in 
their  behalf  acceptably  before  God.  These  sweet-sounding  bells  typified 
the  goepePs  joyful  sound  (Psalm  Ixxdx.  15) ;  and  the  pomegranates  rep- 
resented the  spiritual  fruits  which  accompany  gospel  preaching  (Eph.  v. 
23,  33).  On  the  two  shoulders  of  the  High  Priest  were  two  onyx  stones 
engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  on  Ms  breast- 
plate were  twelve  precious  stones,  in  four  rows,  also  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  just  as  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  are  on 
the  twelve  pearl  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Lamb  in  the  twelve  foundations  of  precious  stones.  Thus 
was  it  forcibly  declared  that  the  weight  of  our  salvation,  if  we  are 
spiritual  Israelites,  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Christ,  and  our  names  are 
always  on  His  heart  before  God,  not  one  name  being  wanting  (Isaiah  xlix. 
16 ;  John  x.  8 ;  Rev.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  13)."  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know 
wheljier  tkwr  names  are  on  the  jewelled  breastplate  and  shoulder  of  the 
antitypical  High  Priest,  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  let  them  tremblingly 
and  prayerf uUy  read  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of 
the  third  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  In  the  breastplate  of 
judgment  were  the  Urim  and  Thununim  (lights  and  perfections),  by  which 
the  High  Priest  consulted  the  will  of  (^rod  in  reference  to  Israel  (Ex. 
xxviii.  80 ;  Lev.  viii.  8 ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  8).  It  is  not  known  what  these 
were.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  two  stones,  engraved  with  these  two 
Divine  attributes  and  placed  in  the  folds  of  the  breastaE>late,  by  gazing- 
upon  which  the  Higjh  Priest  was  absorbed  in  heavenly  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion, and  enabled  to  declare  the  Divine  will ;  others  think  that  one  of 
these  stones  taken  out  by  him  at  random  indicated  the  answer  of  God ; 
others,  that  the  High  Priest  heard  the  voice  of  God  from  within  the  veil ; 
and  others  think  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  simply  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  twelve  stones  in  the  breastplate,  indicating  the 
Divine  answer.  After  David's  time  the  higher  revelation  by  prophets 
superseded  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  Christ  is  the  perfect  revelation  of 
God's  will.     "  like  the  High  Priest,  Christ  sacrificed  for,  prays  for. 
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blesses,  instructor  oversees  the  service  of  His  people  in  the  spiritoal  tem- 
ple, blows  the  gospel  trumpet,  and  judges.  Having  such  a  *  High  Priest 
passed  into  the  Heavens,' '  over  the  house  of  Grod,'  we  ought  to  '  hold  fast 
our  profession,'  'without  wavering,'  ever  'drawing  near  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience'  (Heb.  iv.  14;  x.  21-38)."  During  1560  years,  from  1491  B.  C. 
to  70  A.  D.,  there  were  seventy-six  High  Priests.  Then,  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  God  of  providence  removes  the  needless  type,  aft 
the  God  of  grace  had  already  sent  the  eternal  antityi>e  in  the  person  of 
His  Son. 

As  it  has  been  well  said,  the  key-note  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system 
is  the  same^self-abdicatian  and  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God.     Eveiy 
sacrifice  was  assumed  to  have  a  vital  connection  with  the  spirit  of  the 
wor8hix>6r.  The  offering,  unless  accompanied  with  the  heart  of  the  offerer, 
was  rejected  by  God  (Psalm  xl.  6;  1.  8-15;  Prov.  xxi.  8;  Isaiah  i.  11-15; 
Jer.  vii.  21-38 ;  Hosea  vi.  6 ;  Micah  vi.  7,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  Matt.  v.  28,  34). 
There  were  three  kinds  of  offerings  for  the  altar,  in  the  following  histori- 
cal  order:    Ist,  The  burnt-offering,  which,  throughout  Genesis,  seems  the 
only  offering  made  by  the  people  of  God;  2d,  the  meat-offering  (un- 
bloody), or  the  peace-offering  (bloody) ;  and  8d,  the  sin  or  trespass-offer- 
ing (Lev.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.).   The  legal  or  rittuil  order  was :  1st,  The  sin-ofter- 
ing ;  2d,  the  burnt-offering ;  and  8d,  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  viii.).    The 
idea  of  sacrifice  was  complex,  involving  three  elements,  the  expiatory,  the 
self-dedicatoiy,  and  the  eucharistic.    All  these  three  ideas  entered  into 
eveiy  sacrifice ;  but  expiation  or  propitiation  or  atonement  was  the  pre- 
dominating element  in  the  sin  or  trespass-offering;  and  thanksgiving  in 
the  meat  or  peace-offering.    The  spiritual  order  corresponds  to  the  ritual ; 
the  sin  of  the  worshiper  must  first  be  taken  away  by  an  atonement ;  then 
he  must  be  consecrated  to  God ;  and  then  he  can  offer  up  acceptable  aacri- 
l&ces  of  praise  and  love.    The  sin-offering  was  in  part  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  in  part  given  to  the  priests,  or  burnt  outside  the  camp ;  the  burnt - 
offering  was  wholly  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  the  peace-offering  was  shared 
between  the  altar,  the  priests  .and  the  sacrificer.    The  incense  oflTered, 
after  sacrifice,  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  day  of  atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  was  a  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the  priest  (as  a  type 
of  the  great  High  Priest),  accompanying  and  making  efficacious  the 
prayer  of  the  people. 

The  same  five  animals  that  God  commanded  Abraham  to  offer  in  the 
sacrifiLce  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xv.  0)  are  the  five  alone  named  in  the  law 
for  sacrifice :  The  ox,  sheep,  goat,  dove  and  pigeon  (the  ancient  Jews 
kept  no  home-bred  fowls  or  chickens).  These  animals  fulfilled  the  three 
legal  conditions ;  they  were  legally  clean,  were  commonly  used  for  food, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  home  wealth  of  the  sacrificers,  who  thus  offered 
up  the  support  of  their  life  for  that  life  itself.  Every  sacrificial  animal 
was  to  be  perfect,  without  spot  or  blendsh,  neither  diseased  nor  deformed  ; 
4BXcept  that  a  victim  with  a  disproportioned  limb  was  allowed  in  a  free- 
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-Will  peace-offering.  A  male  animal  was  generally  required ;  and  the  age 
was  from  a  week  to  three  years  old.  "  Such  animals  only  were  allowed  in 
sacrifice  as  are  most  usefol  and  valuable  to  man,  and  such  as  are  most  do- 
mestic (or  nearest  to  man),  harmless,  patient  and  cleanly.  Neither  filthy 
swine,  nor  devouring  lions,  nor  the  warlike  horse,  nor  the  subtle  foz^  nor 
the  voracious  dog,  nor  any  creature  that  subsists  on  animal  food,  was  ap- 
pointed  for  sacrifice ;  but,  in  general,  those  alone  which  represent  most 
aptly  what  Christ  would  be,  and  what  His  people  ought  to  be ;  as  the 
laborious,  patient  ox ;  the  gentle,  harmless  and  cleanly  sheep ;  and  the 
tender,  loving,  mourning  dove ;  for  even  the  usefol  goat  was  sacrificed  far 
less  frequently  than  sheep  and  oxen."— T.  8cott. 

The  unbloody  offerings  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  ex- 
pressions of  dependence,  thankfulness,  and  homage  to  Grod ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  satisfactorily  the  bloody  offerings  except  as  originat- 
ing by  Divine  appointment,  and  pointing  forward  to  the  one  great  spot- 
less antilypical  Victim  who  was  to  come  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  Life  was  the  divinely  appointed  for- 
feit of  sin  (Gen.  ii  17;  Ezeh.  xxiii.  20 ;  Rom.  vi.  38) ;  the  blood  contains 
the  Mfe,  according  to  both  Scripture  (Lev.  xvii.  11)  and  science ;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  life-blood  must  be  taken  (Lev. 
xvii.  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  23).  But  the  victim  must  be  more  closely  related  to  us 
than  are  the  inferior  animals ;  he  must  be,  according  to  the  first  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel,  in  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  15),  a  "  seed  of  the  woman  ;"  and 
yet  he  must  be  without  any  blemish  or  sin  of  his  own,  as  tjrpified  by  the 
legal  sacrifices ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  or 
conquer  Satan ;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a  fioly,  omnipotent  man,  one 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  God  and  of  man,  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  man ;  in  order  that,  in  His  human  capacity,  He  may  render  all  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  that  the  law  required,  even  unto  death ;  and 
that,  in  His  Divine  capacity.  He  may  rise  again,  re-enter  Heaven,  and 
ever  live  to  make  efficacious  intercession  for  the  purchase  of  His  blood. 
In  the  mind  of  every  spiritual  Israelite,  even  under  the  old  dispensation, 
*'  the  lessons  conveyed  in  the  symbols  of  the  altar  must  have  all  con- 
verged, with  more  or  less  distinctness,  towards  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundatien  of  the  world  (Rev.  xiii.  8),  who  was  to  come  at  the  appointed 
time,  that  he  might  fulfill  all  righteousness  (Matt.  iii.  15),  and  realize  in  the 
eyes  of  men  the  true  sin-offering,  burnt-offering  and  peace-offering ;  who 
has  now  been  made  sin  for  us,  though  He  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  who  has  given 
Himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savor  (Eph.  v.  2) ;  who  is  our  i>eace,  that  He  might  bring  us  nigh  by  Hw 
blood  (Eph.  ii.  18, 14) ;  our  true  paschal  lamb  which  has  been  slain  for 
OS  (1  Cor.  V.  7),  to  the  end  that  by  eating  His  fiesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
we  might  have  eternal  life  (John  vi.  54").— /8^.  Olark.  The  nature  and 
effect  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice  was  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  ritual  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.;  xxiii.  26-82 ;  Num.  xxix.  7-11 ;  Heb.  ix.). 
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This  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  seyenth  month  (third  of  October),  flye  days 
before  the  Feast  of  Tabemades.    It  was  the  only  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  eigoined  in  the  law.     It  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation or  assembly,  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  Were  to  afflict  their 
souls,  and  do  no  manner  of  work,  under  penalty  of  being  cat  off  from  the 
Lord's  congregation.    '^  The  one  absorbing  thought  of  all  was  to  be  the 
great  atonement  by  the  High  Priest  on  that  day.     No  other  priest  waa 
allowed  to  be  in  or  about  the  sanctuary  on  that  solemn  day,  teaching  that 
his  antitype,  the  Messiah,  has  a  priesthood  ezdusiyely  His  own,  axid  no 
work  of  another  is  to  be  added  to  His  complete  work  of  atonement.     The 
High  Priest  bathed  and  dressed  himself  in  white  linen  garments,  symbol- 
izing the  holiness  required  for  the  admission  into  God's  presence— the 
holiness  of  Christ.    This  was  the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which  the  High. 
Priest,  even,  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.    Taking  a  censer  with  buming^ 
coals  from  the  braaen  altar,  and  applying  a  handful  of  incense,  he  entered 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  where  the  mercy-seat  became  enveloped  in  the  cloud 
of  smoke  from  the  incense,  typitying  Christ's  merits  incensing  our  prayers, 
so  as  to  make  them  a  sweet-smelling  savor  to  God  (Rev.  viii.  8, 4).    Then, 
being  a  sinner  himself,  the  Jewish  High  Priest  atoned  for  himself  and 
family ;  the  true  High  Priest,  being  sinless,  has  to  make  no  atonement  for 
himself.    Afterwards  the  High  Priest  offered  an  atonement  for  Israel* 
This  consisted  of  two  goats,  on  one  being  written  '  For  Jehovah,'  on  the 
other  '  For  Azazel '  (or  *  Far  Complete  Bem&vaV).    The  lots  were  cast,  and 
one  goat  (that  for  Jehovah)  was  slain,  and  its  blood  was  sprinkled  upon 
and  before  the  mercy-seat,  tyT^itying  Jesus'  vicarious  bearing  of  our  sins' 
penalty,  death ;   and  the  other,  or  scape-goat,  after  the  High  Priest  had 
laid  his  hands  upon  its  head  and  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  Israel, 
was  sent  away  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness,  a  land  not  inhabited,  and 
there  let  loose,  typifying  the  complete  removal  of  our  sins  out  of  sight  to 
where  no  witness  will  rise  in  judgment  against  us, '  as  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west '  (Psalm  ciii.  12), '  Christ's  rising  again  for  our  justification ' 
(Rom.  iv.  25),  so  that,  being  dead  to  sin  and  the  law,  we  live  by  union 
with  His  resurrection  life,  sin  being  utterly  put  away  in  proportion  aa 
that  life  works  in  us  (John  ziv.  19 ;  Rom.  vi.;  Col.  iii.)«    Death  and  life 
are  marvelously  united  alike  in  Christ  and  His  people.     The  same  &u)t- 
was  symbolized  by  the  slain  bird  and  the  bird  let  loose  after  having  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  killed  bird  (Lev.  xix.  4-7).    The  Jewish  Higli 
Priest  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  every  year  to  repeat  his  typical 
atonement ;  but  the  true  High  Priest  infinitely  transcends  the  ijpe,  for 
He  entered  Heaven,  the  Most  Holy  Place,  not  made  with  hands,  oncejhn 
aUf  having  '  by  one  offering  forever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified,' 
and  '  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,'  so  that '  there  is  no  more  offer- 
ing for  sin '  (which  condemns  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  the  Lord's. 
supper  being  a  sacrifice).    After  the  typical  High  Priest's  atonement,  tlie 
veil  between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  contmued  as  before  to 
preclude  access  to  priests  and  people  alike;  but  the  veil  was  rent  a^t 
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Christ's  death,  thiowmg  open  the  holiest  Heaven  oontintially  to  all  be- 
lieven  through  faith  in  His  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  Oemara  states  that  the 
High  Priest  tied  a  tongae-shaped  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  on  the  scape-goat, 
and  that  as  the  goat  was  led  away,  the  red  cloth  turned  white  as  a  token 
of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement,  illustrating  Isaiah  i.  18, '  Though 
yooT  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; '  but  that  no  such 
change  took  place  for  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— a 
singular  testimony  from  Jewish  authority  to  Christ,  as  He  was  crucified, 
or  made  the  true  atonement,  just  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city ;  the  type  ceased  when  the  antitype  was  realized.  The  day  of 
atonement  was  the  indispensable  prei>aration  for  the  joy  that  followed  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  so  we  can  only  truly  'joy  in  God '  when 
*  tiuongh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  have  received  the  atonement '  (Rom. 
V.  11)."—-!.  B.  Faimet. 

Indnding  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Jews,  before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, had  nine  sacred  seasons,  five  connected  with  the  Sabbath— the 
weekly  Sabbath  itself,  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  the  Sabbatical  Month 
and  Feast  of  Trumpets,  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee ;  and 
three  great  annual  festivals— the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
Feas^  of  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering.  After  the  captivity  they  had  also 
the  Feast  of  Purim  and  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 

The  weekly  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation  and  merqy  after 
«ix  days  of  labor,  in  celebration  of  God's  completion  of  creation,  and  also 
of  His  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  was  a  day 
of  holy  convocation ;  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were  doubled ; 
the  sImw  bread  was  renewed ;  in  later  times  the  worship  of  the  sanctuaty 
was  enlivened  by  sacred  music ;  the  people  consulted  the  prophets ;  and  in- 
stmctod  their  children  in  sacred  things.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  times,  the  Jews  had  public  worship  in  their 
synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  occasionally 
attended  sndi  worship.  The  monthly  feast  ot  the  New  Moon  was  an- 
nounced at  the  first  sight  of  her  new  crescent  by  the  sounding  of  two 
sacred  silver  trumpets ;  the  day,  though  not  kept  as  a  Sabbath,  had  special 
sacrifiieeB.  The  Sabbatical  Month  was  the  month  of  Tisri,  being  the  sev- 
enth of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  first  of  the  civil  year;  its  first  day  fell 
on  a  Sabbath,  and  this,  the  dvil  new  year's  day,  was  ushered  in  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets,  and  was  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  It  was  a  holy 
convocation^  and  had  special  sacrifices.  The  tenth  of  this  month  was  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  of 
the  month  was  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  The  Sabbatical  Year  was 
each  seventh  year ;  and  God,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  required  Hib  peo- 
ple not  to  sow  the  land  that  year,  nor  even  to  gather  the  spontaneous 
fruits,  but  to  leave  such  for  the  poor,  the  slave,  the  stranger  and  the  cat- 
tle, and  to  release  all  Hebrew  slaves  and  debtors.  Treble  fertility  in  the 
sixth  year  was  promised  for  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  years.    They  could  in  this  year  majce  their  clothing,  fish. 
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hxmtf  take  oare  of  t&eir  bees  and  flocks,  and  repair  their  buildings  and 
furniture ;  and«  especially  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  were  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  strangers  to  be  gathered  and  taught  the  law.  The  non-obsery- 
anoe  of  the  Sabbatical  year  was  one  of  the  chief  national  sins  punished 
by  tiie  Babylonian  captivity,  during  which  the  land  was  left  desolate  for 
seventy  years,  that  it  might  ei^joy  its  Sabbaths.  The  Year  of  Jubilee 
came  after  a  Sabbatic  series  of  Sabbatic  years,  and  was  every  fiftieth  or 
Pentecostal  year.  It  began  with  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  i^e  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri).  After  the  sacriflces  of  that  solemn  day  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee  pealed  forth  its  joyful  notes,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
captive  prisoner  and  slave,  and  the  restoration  of  land  to  its  original  pro- 
prietors—a great  protection  to  the  poor,  and  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
the  accumulation  of  vast  estates.  This  year  completed  the  great  Sabbatic 
cycle,  and  made  all  things  new.  It  was  a  year  of  rest  from  labor,  and  o£ 
religious  worship.  The  very  existence  of  these  Sabbatical  laws,  so  un- 
common in  the  world,  and  so  irksome  to  the  covetous  nature  of  man, 
provestherealityofthemiracleswroughtbyGodthroughMoses;  fornoth- 
ing  else  could  have  made  an  unspiritual  people  willing  to  submit  to  auch 
restraining  laws.  All  the  Sabbatical  seasons  typified  Christ,  the  true  rest 
of  spiritual  Israel ;  for  He  it  is  who,  by  virtue  of  His  great  atonement*  has 
been  anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  above  measure,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  healing  to  the  broken-hearted,  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives, recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  liberty  to  tiie  bruised,  and  comfort 
to  all  that  mourn  in  Zion,  that  they  may  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be  glorified  (Isaiah  bd.  1-d;  Luke 
iv.  16-dl ;  Matt.  zi.  28-90 ;  Heb.  iv.  8).  Thus,  by  these  constantly  recorring 
seventh  periods  of  rest,  would  God  perpetually  remind  His  spiritual  peo- 
ple of  their  only  true  eauree  of  perfect  rest,  Christ  Jesus.  This  glorious 
rest  will  not  be  fully  realized  by  the  people  of  God  untQ  the  heavenly 
jubilee  of  the  resurrection  trumpet  is  sounded,  when  every  redeemed 
man,  with  reunited  and  incorruptible  soul  and  body,  shall  enter  upon  hie 
eternal  possession  in  the  antitypical  Canaan  (Lev.  zxv.  18;  Isaiah  zxxv. 
10;  1  Cor.  XV.  68-67;  1  Thess.  iv.  16-18;  Heb.  iv.  9;  1  Peter  L  1-6). 

Three  times  every  year,  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  Passover^ 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  all  the  Hebrew  males  were  required  to  appeal 
tc^ether  before  the  Lord,  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  make  an  offer- 
ing with  a  joyful  heart.  God's  dbject  was  to  promote,  in  this  way,  the 
religious  zeal  a/nd  knowledge  and  union  of  His  covenant  people,  to  brin| 
them  frequently  together  in  loving  brotherly  fellowship  for  iJie  woxshi] 
of  God— the  very  same  object  that  is  now  beautifully  and  pleasantly  sub 
served  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  people  of  Gk>d  in  their  quarterly 
yearly,  union,  corresponding,  and  associational  meetings.  Devout  wome^ 
often  attended  these  sacred  festivals.  Not  only  from  all  parts  of  Palea 
tine,  but,  after  the  captivity,  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  th^ 
people. of  God  assembled  at  these  meetings  (Acts  ii.  6-11).  The  thr^ 
great  annual  feasts  had  a  three-fold  bearing— natural,  historical   amj 
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gpiiitaal  (or  typical  or  prophetical) ;  "the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that 
which  shall  be^**  says  Solomon  (Eeclea.  i.  9) ;  or,  as  Bacon  expresses  it, 
"  All  history  is  prophecy." 

The  Passover  was  about  the  first  of  April,  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  grain  harvest;  the  first  green  ears  of  barl^  were  cut,  a  handful 
presented  to  the  Lord,  and  others  were  parched  and  eaten  by  the  people. 
It  was  a  memorial  of  the  nation's  birth,  when  the  destroying  angel  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  whose  door-posts  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  pswchal  lamb,  while  he  destroyed  the  first-born  in  every 
Egyptian  family,  thus  delivering  the  leonelites  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
For  each  fondly  a  lamb  was  slain  and  roasted  entire,  and  eaten,  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs,  by  the  members  of  the  family,  standing, 
with  loins  girt,  feet  shod,  and  staff  in  hand;  and  if  any  of  the  lamb  re- 
mained till  the  morning  it  was  to  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  first-bom 
thus  specially  delivered  by  the  Lord  were  specially  devoted  to  Him,  and 
specially  redeemed  (Ex.  xi.  6,  7;  xiii.  2, 18;  Heb.  xii.  98).  Christ  is  the 
true  paschal  lamb  sacrificed  for  spiritual  Israel  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  By  His 
death,  and  His  blood  being  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  hearts,  we 
are  delivered  from  ruin.  In  celebrating  the  Christian  Passover,  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  we  are  to  put  away  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy  and  wicked- 
ness and  eat  the  bitter  herb  of  godly  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  remember 
that  we  are  pilgrims  here,  just  ready,  at  any  time,  to  depart  to  a  better, 
even  a  heavenly  country  (Heb.  xi.  18-16).  We  should  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful and  consecrated  to  God  for  being  si>ecially  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Lamb  (1  Peter  i.  16-21 ;  Rev.  v.  9).  The  body  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  cooked  entire,  no  bone  being  broken,  to  denote  the  complete- 
ness of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  the  indissoluble  oneness  of  His  mys- 
tical body ;  and  it  was  roasted,  and  not  boiled  in  water  and  wasted,  to  in- 
dicate the  predousness  of  Christ's  salvation  and  of  His  people ;  and,  if 
any  remained  till  morning,  it  was  consumed  by  purifying  fire,  to  prevent 
it  from  seeing  corruption  or  from  being  put  to  a  common  use— indicating 
that  Grod's  people  are  never  to  become  reprobates.  In  later  times,  the 
Israelites,  at  the  Passover,  sang  the  HaUel,  or  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.  It  is 
believed  that  this  was  the  hymn  sung  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  after  the 
Supper. 

The  Pentecost,  or  Harvest  Feast,  or  Feast  of  Weeks  or  First-Fruits, 
was  about  the  last  of  May,  fifty  days  or  a  week  of  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
over, of  which  it  was  the  supplement,  and  therefore  was  called  by  the 
Jews  Atzereth,  or  the  concluding  assembly.  As  the  Passover  began,  the 
Pentecost  ended,  the  grain  harvest,  the  wheat  now  being  ripe,  and  two 
loaves  of  fine  flour,  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  as  a  joyful  dedication  of  the 
whole  harvest  to  Him  as  the  Griver— both  the  land  and  the  people  belong- 
ing to  Him.  Pentecost  was  a  social  thanksgiving  feast,  and  the  Levite, 
stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow,  were  invited.  Historically,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  the  second 
great  era  in  the  history  of  the  elect  nation— the  fiftieth  day  after  the  de- 
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liverance  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  and  xix).  The  second  chapter  of  Acts  ex- 
plains the  typical  significance  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  As  God  de- 
scended in  consuming  fire  on  Mount  Sinai  to  give  the  moral  law  to 
national  Israel,  so  He  descended  in  the  purifying  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  His  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  the  new  law  of  love  upon  tho 
fleshly  tablets  of  the  hearts  of  His  covenant  people  (Acts  ii.;  John  x\i. 
7-11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.;  Heb.  viii.;  Matt.  xxii.  86-40).  And,  just  as  certainly  as 
the  Pentecost  was  the  supplement  or  conclusion  of  the  Passover,  just  so 
certainly  will  the  Holy  Ghost  des6end  upon  all  the  purchase  of  Christ's 
blood,  and  consecrate  them  to  the  service  of  God  (Psalm  ex.;  cvii.  1-31 ; 
Isaiah  xxxv.  10 ;  xli.  14-20;  liii.-lv.;  Ixi.  1-8;  Jer.  xxxi.  1-9,  81-87 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.;  Daniel  vii.  18, 14 ;  Zech.  xii.  10-14 ;  xiii.;  Matt.  i.  21 ;  xi. 
27 ;  xvL  16-18 ;  xxviii.  18 ;  John  i.  17,  29 ;  v.  25 ;  vi.  87,  44 ;  x.  11, 14-16,  27- 
80 ;  xvii.  2, 8,  6,  9, 10,  24-26 ;  Bom.  v.  19-21 ;  vi.  28 ;  viii.  29-89 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30 ; 
XV.  22,  28,  57;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  v.  17-21 ;  Gal.  i.  4, 12, 15, 16.;  ii.  20;  iii.  18,  17- 
29 ;  iv.  4-6 ;  Eph.  i.,  ii.;  Philip,  i.  6 ;  1  Thess.  v.  9,  10 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  18, 14 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  9, 10 ;  Titus  iii.  4-7 ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  viii.  8-12 ;  ix.  14 ;  x.  10, 14-18 ;  xii. 
2;  xiii.  20,21 ;  1  Peter i.  1-5;  2  Peter  i.  1-4;  Rev.  i.  6,  6;  v.  9, 10;  xiv.  1-5; 
xxi.  27).  Like  the  sure  following  of  the  Pentecost  upon  the  Passover, 
these  Scriptures  establish  the  reality  and  the  e£Bicacy  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Ingathering,  was  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, after  the  oil  and  wine  had  been  gathered  in ;  and  it  was  a  great  and 
joyful  thanksgiving  for  all  the  harvests  of  the  year.  It  was  also  a  com- 
memoration of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their 
passage  through  the  wilderness,  and  called  forth  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  to  God  for  their  settled  homes  in  a  land  of  plenty.  The  people 
took  boughs  of  palm  and  willows  of  the  brook,  and  made  temporary  huts 
of  the  branches,  and  sat  under  the  booths,  during  this  festival.  The 
weeping  willow  (Salix  Babylonica,  •  Psalm  cxxxvii.)  was  an  emblem  of 
sorrow ;  but  the  willow  of  the  brook  (Salix  Alba),  because  of  its  vigor, 
was  a  symbol  of  joyful  prosperity  (Isaiah  xliv.  4).  The  palm  was  also  an 
emblem  of  joy,  because  of  its  erect  growth,  its  usefulness,  and  its  rich, 
foliage  (Psalm  xcii.  12-14;  John  xii.  13 ;  Rev.  vii.  9).  In  later  times,  at 
the  hour  of  morning  sacrifice,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  water  was 
drawn  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  a  golden  goblet,  and  poured  into  one  of 
the  two  silver  basins  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering,  and 
wine  into  the  other,  while  the  words  of  Isaiah  xii.  8  were  repeated,  in 
commemoration  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  rock  in  the  desert ;  the  choir 
sang  the  great  Hallel,  and  waved  branches  of  palm.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
this  ceremony  that  Christ  stood  and  cried  in  the  last  day  of  this  feast,  **  I£ 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink"  (John  vii.  2,  37). 
"  Coining  next  day  at  day -break  to  the  temple  court,  as  they  were  extin- 
guishing the  artificial  lights,  two  colossal  golden  candlesticks  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  temple  court,  recalling  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus 
said,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ^  (John  viii.  1,  2, 12).    As  the  sun  by  its 
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aataral  li^t  wsm  edipfling  the  artificial  lights^  so  Jeeos  implies,  I,  the 
bun  of  Bi^lfteoiiaiieBa,  am  superseding  your  typical  light.  The  believer 
haying  received  redemption  and  the  Holy  Grhost,  waits  still  for  his  inherit- 
aD<%  and  abidms  home.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  points  him  to  the 
heavenly  Canajm,  the  everlasting  inheritance,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  earnest  (£ph.  i.  13, 14;  Heb.  iv.  9).  There  shall  the  true  church  ever 
bold  with  her  Diviue  Head  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  rejoicing  in  His  pres- 
ence, satisfied  with  His  fullness,  and  her  rest  and  pleasure  will  be 
heightened  and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  her  toils  and  tribula- 
tions in  this  wilderness  world  forever  past.*^ 

**  There  was  in  the  Three  Feasts  a  clear  prefigurement  of  the  Three 
Penons  of  the  Oodhead ;  the  Father,  in  the  work  of  Creation,  specially 
adored  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  Son,  m  the  Passover  sacrifice ; 
and  the  Spirit,  in  the  Pentecostal  Feast." 

The  Feaat  of  Punm,  or  Lots,  was  an  annual  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  massacre  plotted  for  them  by 
Haman  (see  the  book  of  Esther) ;  it  took  place  the  last  of  February.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  23)  was  instituted  by  Judas 
Maceabens  to  eonsmemorate  the  purification  of  the  temple  from  the  pro- 
fknatJiHis  to  which  it  had  been  sulgected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.  C. 
165) ;  it  oecorred  about  the  twentieth  of  December. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and 
found  the  ceTemoniee  and  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law  replete  with  gos- 
pel truth.  To  every  child  of  God  the  marvelous  correspondence  of  these 
naanifold  types  and  antitypes  is  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
DiTine  origin  and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  careful 
pemaal  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  will  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind 
that  not  a  single  atonement,  redemption,  intercession,  or  purification 
tber^n  mentioned  was  indefinite  or  eondUianal;  but  every  one  woe  epecial 
« Ad  €[treehtal--eveTy  offering  and  cleansing  was  for  a  parttcular  person  or 
permmmy  and  it  was  eeremomally  effeeHve;  in  a  ritual  sense,  the  sin  was 
actnaDy  forgiven,  the  person  was  clean,  the  property  was  restored.  The 
Armiwkxm  notion,  ^er^ore,  that  the  atonement  of  Ohrist  was  indefinite  and 
amdUMpmal,  is  amnikiiated  by  the  divinely  egtablished  legal  types  of  that 
aUmetment. 

We  proceed  now  with  the  historical  narrative.  Grod  commanded 
Moses  to  nnmber  the  men  of  war,  and  he  still  found  the  number  to  be 
tbont  IMIO,aoa,  vis.:  Reuben,  46,500;  Judah,  74,000;  (Joseph)  Ephraim, 
40^500;  Simeon,  »,800;  Issachar,  54,400 ;  (Joseph)  Manasseh,  82,200;  Gad, 
45,«W;  ZebaloD,  57,400;  Beijjamin,  85,400;  Dan,  63,700;  Asher,  41,500: 
S^biA^  (fS,400  ;  making  all  of  the  military  array  603,550. 

The  tribe  of  X^^  ^^  omitted  because  of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  sons 
iifJa^nh  EnhTBXnk  and  Manasseh  are  each  included,  which  makes  up  the 

i?aflfAer  tiral^^^  2kf  oees  in  the  government  of  the  people,  God  directed 
In  OToer  to  ^^  men,  who  should  be  constituted  into  a  Senate  or 
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Sanhedrim,  and  whose  office  continued  until  the  time  of  Moees'  death, 
after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  it  nntO  the  return  from  the  Bal^lonieh 
captivity. 

The  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  were  singular  in  consequence  of  the 
many  different  directionB  which  they  were  compelled  to.  take  before 
reaching  the  promised  land.  Sometimes  they  came  very  near  to  it,  and 
then  went  directly  from  it.  For  their  murmurings  and  faithlessness,  God 
punished  them  in  various  ways,  and  kept  them  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years.  Those  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  who  came  out6f  Egypt  died 
in  the  wilderness,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  were  two  of  the  twelve 
spies  sent  into  Canaan  and  reported  favorably,  while  the  other  ten,  di8> 
trusting  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  a  covenant  God,  were  destroyed  by 
the  plague.  The  manna  was  given  them  until  they  entered  the  promised 
land,  then  ceased.  The  manna  was  a  double  miracle  inasmuch  as,  in  its 
falling,  none  came  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  double  quantity  on  the  day  previ- 
ous ;  and,  if  gathered  on  any  other  day  except  the  day  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath, it  would  spoil  if  kept  over. 

The  time  for  entering  the  promised  land  approached.  Miriam,  the  sis- 
ter of  Moses  and  Aaron,  died.  Aaron  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hor 
and  stripped  of  his  garments  by  Moses,  who  placed  them  on  Aaron's  son 
Eleazar,  and  there  Aaron  di^.  The  Israelites  designed  crossing  the 
river  Jordan  into  the  promised  land  a  little  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
sought  permission  of  the  Amorites  to  pass  through  their  country  peacea- 
bly. Their  king  not  only  refused  the  request,  but  marched  out  all  his 
forces  to  give  Israel  battie.  He  was  slain,  with  his  two  sons,  at  Jahaz, 
and  all  his  people,*  even  to  the  women  and  children,  were  destroyed. 
Israel  took  i)ossession  of  his  land  and  dwelt  in  his  cities  from  the  Aroer 
and  Amon  to  the  Jabbok.  Thus  fell  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  They 
followed  up  their  victory  by  taking  Jaazer,  a  stronghold  of  the  Amorites 
in  Mount  Gilead ;  and  then  they  crossed  the  Jabbok  into  the  district  of 
Bashan.  There  they  encountered  the  giant  king  Og,  who  ruled  over  sixty 
fenced  cities  in  the  district  of  Argob.  He  was  defeated  at  Edrei,  and  slain 
with  his  sons  and  his  people,  as  had  been  done  to  Sihon.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory of  these  two  kings,  therefore,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Israel- 
ites, unexpectedly  to  them.  They  supposed  their  inheritance  was  to  be 
on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  only ;  but,  as  these  kings  opposed  their  prog- 
ress to  the  river,  they  were  compelled  to  make  war  with  them,  and  the 
result  was  their  extermination  and  the  addition  of  their  territory  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  So  goodly  was  this  land  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  applied  for  it  as  their  portion  of  the 
inheritance,  and  Moses  gave  it  to  them.  At  last  the  Israelites  made  their 
encampment  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  in  "  the  desert  plains  of  Moab,'^ 
supposing  that  all  opposition  to  their  crossing  the  river  was  at  an  end. 
But  there  still  remained  work  for  them  to  do  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  hills  of  Abarim,  which  rose  close  behind  them,  were  seen  occupied 
by  a  watchful  and  wily  enemy.    "The  conquest  of  the  Amorites  had 
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roiued  the  Moabites  from  their  doubtful  neutrality.  Their  king,  Balak^ 
the  son  of  Zippor  (the  king  who  had  been  defeated  and  despoiled  of  part 
of  hia  territory  by  Sihon),  seeing  that  Israel  was  too  strong  for  him  in  the 
lield,  made  a  confederacy  with  the  sheikhs  of  Midian,  several  of  whom 
appear  to  have  led  their  Bedouin  life  within  the  territories  of  Moab,  ow- 
ing a  certain  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  united  forces  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Abarim;  while  Balak  sought  mightier  help  from  another 
quarter.  There  was  living  at  Pethor,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  prophet 
named  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor ;  one  of  those  who  still  retained  (some) 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  by  whom  he  was  favored  with  prophetic 
visions.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  practiced  the  more  questionable 
arts  of  divination,  and  to  have  made  gain  of  his  supernatural  knowledge. 
His  fame  was  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  '  I  wot 
that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is- 
cursed '  (Num.  xii.  6),  is  the  belief  in  which  Balak  grounded  his  invita- 
tion to  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  Israel,  after  which  he  hoped  he  might 
prevail  against  them  and  drive  them  out  of  the  hmd.  The  message  wa» 
carried  by  the  elders,  both  of  Moab  and  Midian,  with  the  reward  for  his 
divinations  in  their  hand.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  prophet'ft 
integrity,  and '  he  forsook  the  right  way  and  went  astray,'  into  that 
which  the  Apostle  Peter  calls '  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor,  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness '  (2  Peter  ii.  15).  In  Jude  11  Balaam 
is  ranked  with  Cain  and  Korah  as  types  of  the  wickedness  of  the  last 
days.  Both  as  a  prophet,  and  from  the  fame  which  had  spread  over  all 
the  surrounding  countries,  he  must  have  known  that  Israel  were  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  messengers  of  Balak.. 
He  hesitated,  and  was  lost,  but  not  without  repeated  warnings.  Instead 
of  dismissing  the  messengers,  he  invited  them  to  remain  for  the  nighty 
while  he  consulted  God.  He  received  the  plain  answer :  '  Thou  shalt  not 
go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are  blessed ; '  and 
in  the  morning  he  sent  them  away  (Num.  xxii.  1-14). 

"  Balak  again  sent  more  numerous  and  more  honorable  envoys,  with  a 
more  pressing  message,  and  promises  of  great  honors  and  rewards.  Balaam 
declared  his  inability,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Balak— not  to  entertain  the 
proposal  for  a  moment,  but— to  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  his  Qeod, 
to  whom  he  again  referred  the  case.  And  this  time  God  visited  him  with 
the  severest  punishment,  which  He  reserves  for  the  willful  sinner :  He 
'gave  him  his  own  desire'  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  29) ;  but,  while  delivering  hint 
to  the  destruction  he  courted.  He  made  him  the  instmment  of  blessing 
Israel  in  strains  among  the  sublimest  in  sacred  poetry.  Balaam  was  com- 
manded to  go  with  the  men,  but— as  he  himself  had  already  said— to  utter 
only  the  words  that  God  should  put  in  his  mouth ;  and,  in  all  that  follows, 
we  see  how  vainly  he  strove  to  break  through  the  prescribed  limit  and  to- 
earn  the  wages  of  his  apostasy  (Num.  xxii.  15-21). 

"  He  received  one  last  warning  in  a  prodigy  that  befell  him  on  the 
road.    The  beast  that  bore  him  swerved  twice  from  the  way,  and  saved 
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him  from  the  uplifted  sword  of  the  Angel-Jehovah,  who  had  come  out  to 
withstand  him ;  and  the  third  time,  where  the  pass  was  too  narrow  to 
escape,  she  fell  down  beneath  him,  and,  on  his  smiting  her  again, '  the 
dumb  ass,  with  man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet '  (2  Peter 
ii.  16).  His  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  he  beheld  the  Angel,  who  refused 
the  offer  which  he  now  made  to  turn  back,  and  repeated  the  ii^anction  t« 
go  with  the  men,  but  to  speak  only  what  He  should  say  to  him  (Num. 
zxii.  22-35. 

"  Balak  went  to  meet  Balaam  at  a  city  on  the  Amon  (perhaps  Aroer), 
and  brought  him  to  the  city  of  Kirjath-huzoth  (commonly  interpreted  a 
eUy  of  streets  or  of  visions :  it  may  have  been  a  sacred  dtj,  and  there- 
fore fit  for  the  prophet's  residence),  where  the  king  held  a  great  feast  in 
the  prophet's  honor.  On  the  morrow  Balak  and  Balaam  began  their  un- 
hallowed ceremonies  (Num.  xxii.  41-xziii.  26).  Thrice  they  ascended 
those  eminences,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities  (compare  Deut.  xii.  2),  as  places  whence  tlie  prophet  might  see 
und  curse  the  people,  and  thrice  did  *  Jehovah  their  God  turn  the  cune 
into  a  blessing,  because  Jehovah  loved  them.'  Lest  Balaiun's  courage 
ahould  fail  him  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  encampment  surrounding  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  sign  of  Jehovah's  presence  in  the  cloud,  Balak  took 
him  first  to  a  hiU  sacred  to  Baal,  whence  he  could  see  the  utmost  part  of 
the  people.  Here  Balaam  bade  Balak  prepare  seven  altars,  on  each  of 
which  he  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram,  and  then  retired  to  another  hill  to 
consult  Jehovah.  From  His  mouth  the  prophet  received  the  word ;  and 
he  returned  to  confound  Balak  and  his  princes  by  asking, '  How  shall  I 
•curse  whom  Grod  hath  not  cursed  t  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  Jehovah 
had  not  defied  t  '—-at  the  same  time  prophesying  Israel's  separation  from 
^1  nations,  and  their  countless  numbers;  and  concluded  by  the  oft- 
quoted  ejaculation, '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his ! ' 

"  The  experiment  was  repeated  from  another  eminence, '  The  field  of 
^phim  on  the  top  of  the  Pisgah,'  a  more  elevated  point  of  observation, 
but  still  not  commanding  the  great  body  of  the  camp.  Here  the  same 
ceremonies  were  repeated,  with  the  same  result ;  and  God's  message  by 
the  prophet  declared  His  own  eternal  truth ;  His  forgiving  love  to  His 
people ;  His  perpetual  presence  among  them,  making  them  proof  a^ixut 
enchantment ;  and  their  future  career  of  lion-like  prowess  against  their 
enemies.  Balak  vented  his  disappointment  in  the  cry,  *  Neither  curse 
them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all ;'  but  he  would  not  give  up  without  a  last 
trial  (Num.  xziii.  14-26). 

"This  time  he  brought  Balaam  up  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  the 
national  deity  Peor,  the  same  topmost  summit— Nebo,  the  head  of  Pisgah 
—from  which  Moses  soon  after  viewed  the  promised  land.  The  seven- fold 
sacrifice  was  repeated,  but  Balaam  laid  aside  his  arts  of  divination,  for 
he  saw  that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bless  Israel.  His  view  embraced  the 
vhole  camp  of  Israel  spread  out  among  the  acacia  groves  by  the  river  at 
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his  feet ;  it  ranged  over  their  promised  poBsessions  in  the  hills  of  Judah» 
Ephraim,  and  Gilead;  and  as  'he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  their  tents,  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes,  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  took  up 
his  parable/  the  prophecy  of  the  man  whose  eyes  were  at  length  opened* 
In  the  goodly  array  of  their  tents  he  saw  the  omen  of  destruction  of  the 
nations  around :  and  ended, '  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee ;  and  cursed 
is  he  that  cursetb  thee  ^  (Num.  xxiii.  27-xxiT.  9).  Heedless  of  the  rage 
of  Balak  or  of  his  cruel  sarcasms,  '  1  thought  to  promote  thee  to  great 
honor;  hutflo,  Jehovah  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor,^  Balaam  declared 
that,  before  returning  to  his  home,  he  must  complete  his  prophecy  of 
what  the  people  should  do  to  the  heathen  in  the  last  days  (Num.  zxiy» 
10>14).  For  the  fourth  time  he  opened  his  mouth  and  proclaimed  his 
distant  vision  of  the  '  Star  of  Jacob,'  the  '  Sceptre  of  Israel,'  who  should 
Kmite  Moab— A  prophecy  in  part  fulfilled  by  the  victories  of  David ;  but, 
as  the  titles  plainly  show,  pointing  forward  to  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
over  the  outcast  branches  of  the  chosen  family.  Then,  as  his  eye  ranged 
over  the  distant  mountains  of  Seir,  the  home  of  Edom,  and  the  table-land 
of  the  desert,  over  which  the  children  of  Amalek  wandered,  and  the  home 
of  the  Kenites  full  in  his  sight,  among  the  rocks  of  Engedi,  on  the  farther 
chores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  predicted  their  destruction ;  till  the  vision 
carried  him  back  to  the  banks  of  his  native  Euphrates,  and  he  saw  the 
conquests  of  Asshur  overturned  by  ships  coming  from  the  coasts  of  Chit- 
tim,  the  unknown  lands  beyond  the  Western  Sea,  and  he  exclaimed^ 
'  Alas !  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this ! '  And  he  rose  up,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  place  assigned  for  his  abode  (Num.  xxiv.  15-25). 

"Balaam  remained  among  the  Moabites  and  Midianites,  dinging^ 
doubtless  to  the  chance  of  reward ;  and  provoked  his  fate  by  a  new  and 
more  effectual  plot  against  Israel.  By  his  advice  the  people  were  tempted 
to  share  in  the  lascivious  rites  of  Poor,  and  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1-^ ;  zxi.  16).  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  was 
shown  in  a  plague  which  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  destroved  24,000 
men.  Moses  doomed  all  the  offenders  to  death,  and  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  set  an  example  of  zeal  by  transfixing  with  a 
javelin  a  man  of  Israel  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  of  Moab,  whom  he  had 
brought  into  his  tent  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  as  they  wept  before 
Jehovah.  The  plague  was  stayed,  and  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  was  re- 
newed with  the  house  of  Eleazar,  assuring  (him  a  perpetual  priesthood 
(Num.  xxv,  4-15). 

"  For  these  plots  against  Israel,  as  well  as  for  their  former  inhospi- 
tality,  the  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  congregation  to  the  tenth 
generation  (Dent.  xxi.  &-16) ;  and  the  Midianites  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion (Num.  xxv.  16-18).  The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  the  last  act 
of  the  government  of  Moses.  All  the  men  of  Midian  were  slain,  with  the 
princes  who  had  been  allied  with  Balak,  and  Balaam*  died  in  the  general 

^  *  From  tnch  wonderful  and  B«d  canes  ae  thoee  of  BalBun  tbe  Prophet.  Saul  the  KlnK.  Aod  Judas 
toe  A^poatle,  we  learn— not  that  the  child  of  Qod  can  eternally  periah  (John  x.  SB ;  Bom.  Till.  S8»  80; 
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slaughter.  Their  cities  were  burnt  and  their  spoil  taken,  and  the  women 
who  had  been  saved  alive  were  slain  by  the  command  of  Moses,  the 
female  children  only  being  spared.  At  the  same  time  a  law  was  made  for 
the  equitable  division  of  the  spoil  between  those  who  went  forth  to  battle 
and  those  who  remained  in  the  camp  "  (Num.  xxi.)— TF.  Smith, 

We  have  dwelt  at  an  unusual  length  on  this  item  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  history  wherein  Balaam  was  called  in  by  Balak  to  curse  Israel.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  remarkable  circumstance,  showing  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man,  even  of  a  prophet  of  God,  and  the  superabounding  influ- 
ence of  God^s  Spirit  over  the  venal  propensities  of  His  professed  servants. 

God  told  Balaam  emphatically  not  to  go  to  Balak — not  to  curse  Israel, 
because  Israel  was  already  blessed.  But  his  hankering  after  gold  inclined 
him  to  go ;  and  when  he  asked  God  the  second  time,  He  told  him  to  go— that 
he  might  have  his  own  way  and  be  destroyed,  literally.  He  compelled, 
him,  however,  even  against  his  natural  will,  to  declare  glorious  things 
ooneemlng  Israel,  and  also  the  setting  up  of  the  gospel  kingdom  in  the 
world. 

Moses  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  to  Israel,  encouraging  them  to 
obedience,  warning  them  against  evils  of  rebellion  and  disobedience,  and 
pronounced  his  last  blessing  on  the  twelve  tribes.  Joshua  was  conse- 
crated by  the  high  priest  Eleazar  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  Moses 
was  summoned  away  into  the  immediate  presence  of  his  Maker.  He 
^*  went  up  fi'om  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  And  the  Lord  shewed  him  all 
the  land  of  Gllead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraini, 
and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  thc^ 
60uth,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto 
Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed  : 
I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
liiither.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  He  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor ;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day.  And  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when, 
he  died ;  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated'^  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
1-7.)  The  secrecy  of  his  interment,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  was  perhaps  to 
prevent  the  Israelites  from  gathering  his  bones  to  keep  as  sacred  relics, 
which  might  lead  to  idolatry,  and  also  to  designate  the  end  of  the  legal 
dispensation.* 

Joshua,  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  began  his  march  from  Shittim  towards 

1  Peter  i.  1-6)— tmt  tli»t  a&y  amoant  of  reltoloii  In  the  head,  even  thooffh.accoinpuiied  with  hifrtk 
religious  olBce,  will  avail  na  nothing  without  the  grace  of  Ood*B  love  in  our  hearts  (1  Cor.  xui. 
1-18;  Matt.  laOL  8M0: 1  John  Ui.  U). 

*Iike  Aaron  and  Moaea,  no  doubt  many  other  aubjecta  of  grace  died  ftn  the  wildemeaa.  an 
afterwards  in  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  fact  that  If oses,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  died  before 
Teaching  Canaan,  typmea  that  the  people  of  God  will  reach  Heaven,  not  by  their  obedience  of  the 
law.  but  by  the  wiadom,  strength  and  righteousness  of  their  Divine  Joshua  (Jesus,  or  Jehovah^ 
fiavbr). 
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the  Jordan,  which  allowed  him  to  cross  it  dry  shod,  even  as  their  fathers 
had  done  in  crossing  the  Sed  Sea.  As  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests  bear- 
ing the  ark  touched  the  water  it  abated  and  was  piled  up  below  and 
above,  and  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  bed  of  the  river  until  all  the 
people  had  crossed  over ;  then  they  passed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
and  the  waters  returned  to  their  original  condition.  The  host  then  en- 
camped in  Gilgal,  where  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  as  a  memorial  of  the  event.  The  Ked  Sea  was  divided  to 
allow  Israel  to  pass  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Jordan  also,  to  allow  them  to 
pass  into  Canaan,  without  wetting  their  garments  or  having  to  build 
bridges.    It  was  according  to  Divine  arrangement. 

They  entered  Canaan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  mouth  (Nisan— 
April  B*  C.  1451 :  Joshua  iv.  19).  This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
selection  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day 
the  people  kept  the  Passover  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  their  own  in- 
heritance, exactly  forty  years  after  their  fathers  had  first  kept  it  before 
leaving  Egypt. 

The  forty  years  are  made  up  about  as  follows : 

Tean.  Months.  Days. 

In  Egypt  before  the  Passover,        14 

From  Egypt  to  Sinai, 1       16 

Encampment  at  Sinai, 11       20 

March  to  Kadesh.  4       10 

Wandering  in  wilderness, 87        6       .. 

March  from  Kadesh  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 10 

Encampment  there  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,     .       ...         2 

Total, 40       .. 

Thus  with  a  high  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  the  God  of  Israel  had 
brought  him  out  of  Egypt  and  planted  him  in  Canaan,  a  land  fiowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Wonderful  must  have  been  the  change  to  the  tribes, 
when  contrasting  their  goodly  heritage  with  the  barren  wilderness  through 
which  they  had  been  wandering  for  such  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
manna  ceased  to  fall,  and  they  ate  •f  the  fruits  of  the  earth  thereafter. 

To  the  people  of  God,  whose  citizenship  is  in  Heaven,  this  world  is  a 
wilderness  land.  During  all  the  weary  years  of  their  sojourn  here  they 
are  poor  sinners,  and  are  visited  with  the  rod  for  their  transgressions. 
Sometimes  they  go,  as  at  first,  directly  toward  Canaan,  but  sometimes 
"toward  the  Egjrpt  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  toward  the  Sinai  of 
legalism,  Jehovah,  however,  still  not  withdrawing  His  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire."  The  Lord  is  peculiarly  their  God  all  the  while.  When  they  could 
not  deliver  themselves,  their  covenant  God  delivered  them  from  the  ter- 
rible bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  He  loves  them  to  the  end.  He  writes 
His  holy  law  upon  the  spiritual  tablets  of  their  hearts.  He  sustains  their 
inner  life  with  heavenly  food  and  living  water.  He  guides  them  every 
moment  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  He  defends  them  from  their  ene- 
mies. He  teaches  them  their  absolute  dependence  upon  Him.  He  dwells 
above  the  mercy-seat  for  them  evermore,  and  wiU  never  leave  them  nor 
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forsake  them ;  but  will  assuredly  at  last  conduct  them  across  the  Jordan 
of  death  into  the  glorious  land  of  everlasting  rest.  Then  let  them  reposo 
continual  and  unfaltering  trust  in  the  God  of  their  salvation. 

It  is  the  omnipotent,  eternal  and  unchangeable  God  of  nature,  of 
providence  and  of  grace,  who  thus,  by  the  events  of  a  nation's  history, 
illustrates  His  holy  and  merciful  dealings  with  His  spiritual  people 
through  all  the  generations  of  the  world. 

Joshua  was  about  twenty-five  years  (B.  C.  1451-1426)  in  destroying 
and  overcoming  all  the  nations  of  the  Canaanites  and  dividing  their 
lands  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  number  of  whom,  when  entering 
Canaan,  was  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  number  that  marched  out  of 
Egypt,  viz.,  two-and-a-half-millions.  The  first  attack  waft  made  on  Jeri- 
cho, a  well-fortified,  populous  and  wealthy  city  that  waa  situated  in  a 
grove  of  palm  trees  about  six  miles  from  the  river  Jordan,  and  ruled  by  a 
king. 

The  manner  of  attack  waB  of  divine  arrangement.     The  entire  host 
was  to  encompass  the  city  seven  days.    For  six  days  they  were  to  march 
around  it  once,  the  chosen  warriors  marching  in  front  of  the  ark,  before 
which  seven  priests  were  to  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns ;  the  rest 
of  the  people  were  to  follow  in  silence,  while  the  trumpets  alone  made 
noise,  sounding  a  continual  defiance.    And  on  the  seventh  day  they  were 
to  encompass  it  seven  times,  and  at  the  end  thereof  to  give  one  long,  loud 
blast  with  the  trumpets.    All  tJiis  waA  done  according  to  direction ;  and  at 
the  close  of.  the  seventh  blast  on  the  seventh  day  the  walls  of  Jericho* 
fell  down  flat,  and  all  Israel  went  from  where  each  man  stood  directly  into 
the  city,  took  the  8i)oil  and  destroyed  the  people,  not  one  of  whom  escaped 
except  Rahab  the  harlot  and  her  family,  who  were  saved  alive  because 
she,  believing  in  the  God  of  Israel,  protected  the  two  men  sent  by  Joshua 
previously  to  spy  out  the  land.     The  fall  of  Jericho  affords  proof  of 
miraculous  interposition,  equal  to  that  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt,  the  croea- 
ing  of  the  Red  Sea  or  Jordan,  or  any  of  the  wonders  in  the  wilderness* 
The  city  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  in^mders,  and  the  curse  of  God  reste<l 
upon  it  thenceforward.    The  city  of  Ai  was  next  captured  and  the  inhabi- 
tants destroyed,  but  the  main  camp  of  Joshua  remained  at  Gilgal.    These 
victories  secured  the  passes  of  the  Jordan,  and  gave  the  Israelites  access 
to  the  open  country  in  the  centre  of  Palestine.    Terror  had  already  seized 
the  Canaanites  before  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan,  but,  after  the  fall  of 
Jericho  and  Ai,  all  the  tribes  were  greatly  alarmed  and  feared  annihila^ 
tion.    The  Gibeonites  alone  sought  protection  by  submission  and  deceit. 
They  succeeded,  and  saved  themselves  thereby  from  the  general  over- 
throw, but  became  slaves  to  Israel,  mere  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  o^ 
water  ^  the  remnant  of  their  days.    By  reason  of  the  oath  which  Josliw^ 
and  the  princes  made  to  them,  while  under  deception,  their  lives  wer^ 
spared,  but  they  had  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  public  authorities 
so  that  it  became  a  proverb— "  The  Canaanite  is  still  in  the  land."     Thii 
was  typical  of  the  experience  of  God's  spiritual  Israel;  by  reason  of  in 
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duelling  sin,  they  have  to  acknowledge  "  the  Canaanite  to  be  still  in  the 
.and."'  They  perpetually  harassed,  but  never  could  dispossess  Israel. 
The  other  kin^  -wefit  of  Jordan  formed  a  league  to  resist  Joshua  and 
panish  the  Gibeonites.  And,  as  they  appeared  before  Gibeon,  Joshua 
attacked  tliein,  took  them  by  surprise,  and  utterly  routed  them  near 
Bfth-horon.  He  pursued  them  down  the  steep  from  the  upper  to  the 
inwer  Beth-horon,  and,  as  the  Canaanites  fled,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
hdil  storm,  ^hich  slew  more  than  had  fallen  in  battle.  Such  was  the  sue- 
f^^  of  the  Israelites  that  Joshua  desired  the  day  lengthened,  and  com- 
iDanded  the  snn  and  moon  to  stand  still,  that  the  victory  might  be  com- 
plf-te  before  night.  The  Lord  granted  his  request,  "  so  that  the  sun  stood 
<riU  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day."'*  Joshua  pursued  them  to  Makkedah,  where  the  five  kings  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  ;  he  hade  stones  to  be  rolled  to  its  mouth,  and  pursued 
hiii  victory.  Upon  the  return  of  the  victorious  army  to  Makkedah,  Joshua 
<^u$ed  the  five  kings  to  be  brought  out,  and  ordered  the  captains  to  place 
their  feet  upon  their  necks,  as  a  sign  that  a  like  conquest  should  be  gained 
over  all  their  enemies ;  and  then  he  slew  them  and  hanged  them  on  five 
Twes  till  the  evening.  Their  bodies  were  then  taken  down  and  thrown 
into  the  same  cave,  and  its  mouth  was  closed  with  great  stones. 

This  great  victory  was  foUowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  seven  kings  of 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Greser,  Eglon,  Hebron  and  Debir.  These 
Tere  taken  and  utterly  destroyed,  together  with  all  their  people,  and 
fTeiything  tliat  had  life,  within  their  Jurisdiction.  Joshua  again  re- 
turned  to  his  camp  at  Gilgal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Israelites  were  the  chosen  instruments  of  GU>d  (as  the  waters  of 
the  flood  and  the  fire  and  brimstone  from  Heaven  had  been  His  chosen 
a<^tru]iient8  in  former  times)  to  execute  His  righteous  vengeance  upon 
riH-  idolatrous  and  sensual  Canaanitish  tribes ;  to  become  themselves 
tiioroogrbly  convinced  of  the  unity,  spirituality  and  holiness  of  God,  and 
to  transmit  this  pure  aionotheistic  faith  to  coming  generations.  The 
miracolons  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  prostration  of  the 
rails  of  Jericho,  and  prolongation  of  the  day  at  Joshua^s  command, 
showed  the  world  that  the  extirpation  of  the  wicked  Canaanites  was  the 
vr»rk  of  a  holy  aad  sin-avenging  Gk>d,  who,  having  mercifully  sent  these 
T>«^>pie  modk  spiritual  teachers  and  examples  as  Abraham  and  Melchizedek, 
^il  then  given  them  a  most  solemn  warning  in  His  fiery  overthrow  of  the 
<^vrnipt  cities  of  the  plain,  was  now  about  to  visit  them  with  utter  de- 
"tmction,  as  He  will  the  finally  impenitent  of  all  nations  on  the  last  day^ 

*  Like  Jn^TBi  K^  meanlnir  that  a  terrific 

"^TBi,  tmiftran  tical  and  optiral  (beinir  » 

:-  ^sUkmtramt  f  that  "the  liKht  of  the 

*'  'J  sad  moan  n  raotion  and  refle<'tion  that 

•^sarily  cwwe  'llty  below  It."— Janilpnon. 

f^  «^  omnectm  )  with  the  Emti&n  tradi- 

'c  -4  two  •traa  ^<^'<*  Metamorphosefl,  Book 

-   OM  mmf  hvn  ^^  earth  npon  ita  axis,  and 

'i-tf  •topMd  tlM  orbitd,  and  He  may  nave 

T-^>et«d2)  di«  ^ira  are  poaaible  to  omul' 
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when  His  people  are  gathered  into  the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  coimpt- 
ing  influence  of  the  few  Canaanites  left  in  the  land  proves  the  extreme 
imi)ortance  of  the  destruction  of  those  wicked  idolaters  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  true  faith  and  a  pure  worship  on  earth.  "  To  the  doomed  nations 
it  was  an  act  of  just  severity ;  to  the  world  at  large,  of  unspeakable 
mercy." 

Joshua  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  nations  in  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine,  where  many  kings  and  tribes  were  leagued  against  him, 
whose  numbers  were  reckoned  "  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore  for  multi- 
tude," besides  chariots  and  horses.  Josephus  estimates  them  at  300,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  30,000  chariots.  Joshua  routed  this  great  army  by 
the  waters  of  Merom,  and  chased  them  aa  far  as  "  great  Zidon  "  and  the 
valley  of  Mizpehl 

Joshua  cut  the  hoof  sinews  of  the  horses  and  burnt  the  chariots,  in 
obedience  to  God^s  command  (Joshua  xi.  9).  He  next  took  Hazor,  pat- 
ting its  king  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  some  other  cities  of  the 
confederates.  Israel  was  now  master  of  a  large  portion  of  the  countiy. 
But  some  kings  held  out  in  their  fenced  cities  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  land  rested  from  war. 

The  result  of  the  conquest  up  to  this  time,  say  B.  C.  1445,  was  about 
as  follows,  viz.:  Two  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan,  and 
thirty-one  kings  on  the  west  of  that  river,  including  the  seven  nations 
mentioned  in  the  first  promise  to  Abraham— the  Amorites,  Canaanites, 
Oirgashites,  Hivites,  Hittites,  Jebusites  and  Perizzites  (Josh,  zii.)  "  T}ie 
defeat  of  these  thirty-one  kings  did  not  involve  in  every  case  the  capture 
of  their  cities.  Jerusalem,  for  example,  was  not  taken  till  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  (Judges  i.  8),  and  its  citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites  till  the  time  of  David.  Many  other  cities  held  out  for  a  long 
time." 

And,  besides  these  cities,  there  were  yet  whole  tracts  of  country 
promised  to  Abraham  yet  unsubdued,  and  which  were  not  to  be  included 
in  the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  1).  They  were  reserved  for  his 
successors  to  subdue,  but  Joshua  included  them  in  the  division  of  land 
among  the  twelve  tribes. 

Joshua  becoming  old  and  well  stricken  in  years,  he  calls  the  tribes 
together  and  gives  them  the  last  warning  and  word  of  encouragement. 
It  was  a  solemn  scene.  He  recounts  to  them  much  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  with  their  fathers  before  them,  and  urges  them  to 
obedience  and  the  true  service  of  God.  Said  he,  "  Be  ye  therefore  veiy 
courageous,  to  keep  and  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  And  he  finally  ends  with  an  appeal  that  strikes  them  forcibly : 
'*  If  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on  tie 
other  side  of  the  flood  [the  Euphrates],  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in 
whose  land  ye  dwell ;  but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  ^ 
(Joshua  xxiv.  15).    The  people  responded  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest- 
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ne88  that  they  would  serve  God  only  and  discard  all  idols.  And  they 
kept  their  word  and  remained  faithful  *  to  God  during  the  life  of  Joshua, 
"  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had 
known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  He  had  done  for  Israel.^'  Joshua 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  was  buried  ''in  the 
border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in  Mount  Ephraim 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash."  "  And  the  bones  of  Joseph  which 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem, 
in  a  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver  [supposed  to  be  about 
$63.60] ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph.''  Eleazar 
also  died  about  the  same  time  of  Joshua's  decease  (Joshua  zziv.  39-88). 
*  TTVIfiiiw  tlie  Mil  and  cANfaliMM  of  the  tool  in  its  Mdy  lova 
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FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OP  CANAAN  TO  THE  BABTLOKISH  CAPTIVITY. 

The  ancient  Canaan  was  about  170  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  avenge 
breadth,  covering  some  7,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Wales.  The 
length  of  the  country  under  Solomon^s  dominion  was  about  200  miles, 
with  a  breadth  of  60  miles,  and  an  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles. 

Canaan,  or  Palestine,  ''  was  designed  and  arranged  by  God  when  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  divided  to  the  nations  their  inherit- 
ance, to  be  a  natural  fortress  for  the  preservation  of  religions  truth  and 
purity ;  a  home  in  which  a  covenant  people  might  be  trained  and  educated 
in  the  household  of  God  and  directly  under  His  eye,  to  be  zealous  of  good 
works  themselves,  and  to  be  a  royal  priesthood  to  mankind ;  to  carry  out 
in  their  history  God's  promise  to  the  founder  of  their  race,  that  in  him 
should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And  therefore  God  sor- 
rounded  it  with  natural  fortifications,  which  kept  it  separate  and  seclu- 
ded—even although  placed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  concentrated 
populations  of  the  world,  in  the  very  focus  toward  which  their  interoour^ 
with  one  another  radiated— until  the  objects  of  the  hermit-training  and 
discipline  of  its  inhabitants  were  accomplished.  God  hedged  round  the 
vineyard  in  which  He  planted  His  own  noble  vine  with  tower  and  trench, 
with  sea  and  desert,  against  the  boar  of  the  wood  and  the  beast  of  the 
field.  From  the  foul  Baal  and  Astarte  worship  of  Syria  in  the  north,  it 
was  defended  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Lebanon ;  from  the  degradinir 
brute  and  plant  idolatry  of  Egypt  it  was  guarded,  in  the  south,  by  a  long 
stretch  of  pathless  wilderness ;  from  the  Assyrian  deification  of  lawle«$ 
force,  and  the  monstrous  incarnations  of  the  east,  the  deep  depression  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  swift,  deep  current  of  the  river,  and  the  intricate 
fastnesses  of  the  arid  hills  and  valleys  beyond,  formed  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection ;  while  between  the  people  and  the  baneful  effects  of  the  beautiful 
and  captivating  human  apotheoses  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Great  Sea 
rolled  its  wide  waste  of  waters.  This  remarkable  isolation  of  the  country 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  having  any  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  outlying  nations  (Num.  xxiii.  9).  With  the  single  and  very  doubtful 
exception  of  Joppa,  there  was  no  suitable  harbor  in  which  ships  could  be 
sheltered ;  all  the  havens  along  the  western  coast  being  unsafe.  Not  a 
single  navigable  river  flowed  from  the  interior  to  the  sea ;  the  prindp^il 
stream,  the  Jordan,  flowing  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  being  very  rapid. 
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crooked  and  broken,  and  so  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try as  to  be  invisible  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  finally  losing  itself 
in  an  inland  gulf  which  is  as  far  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  the 
mountains  around  it  are  above.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  cities  that 
at  different  times  held  the  rank  of  capital  was  situated  on  the  seashore, 
Jerusalem  being  built  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  in- 
terior. All  these  circumstances  favored  the  design  of  God,  and  acted  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  discountenanced  com- 
merce as  much  as  it  encouraged  agriculture.  The  Jews  could  not  help 
being  a  nation  of  farmers.  As  a  new  seed  of  Adam,  subjected  to  a  new 
trial  of  obedience,  they  were  placed  in  this  new  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress 
and  keep  it,  in  order  that  through  their  tilling  of  the  ground  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  might  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Very  rich  and  varied  were  the  natural  resources 
of  Canaan.  No  other  country  in  the  world  presented,  within  a  limited 
area,  such  diversities  of  soil  and  climate.  On  the  one  side  it  rose  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  on  the  other  it  sank  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  below  it ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there 
was  the  utmost  variety  of  scenery,  temperature  and  productions.  All  the 
seasons  had  their  perpetual  abode  in  this  favored  country.  Perpetual 
Spring  smiled  on  the  green  slopes  of  Galilee;  Summer  that  knew  no 
blight  glowed  on  the  tree-covered  hills  of  Carmel;  Autumn  lingered 
around  the  corn-fields  of  BetUehem  and  the  purple  vineyards  of  Hebron ; 
while  grim  Winter  sat  forever  on  his  icy  throne  on  the  brow  of  Lebanon, 
and  sent  his  cooUng  breath  over  but  dared  not  lift  his  destroying  arm 
upon  the  land.  Going  from  the  north  to  the  south  was  like  passing 
through  the  circle  of  the  year  and  the  zones  of  the  earth.  In  the  deep 
trench  of  the  Jordan  there  was  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  tropics ;  in  the 
hill  countiy  of  Jodea  the  mild  dews  and  soft  air  of  the  temperate  zone ; 
and  far  up  the  sides  of  Lebanon  the  icy  rigor  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Al- 
most every  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom— forest-tree,  fruit  and  fiower, 
field  and  garden  product—is  found  in  Palestine.  Containing,  in  ancient 
times,  from  three  to  six  million  inhabitants,  it  was  the  most  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  country  in  the  world,  and  amply  sufficed  to  sustain  its 
population  without  any  extraneous  support,  without  any  need  of  com- 
merce <Hr  merchandise.  The  whole  landed  property  of  the  country  was 
ilivided  inalienably  among  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  pos- 
session of  each  faxnily  was  capable  of  yielding,  in  years  of  ordinary  pro- 
ductiveness, not  merely  a  comfortable,  but  even  a  luxurious  maintenance. 
Each  Isra^te  sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  mthout  fear  of  famine. 
The  whole  land  was  self-contained  and  independent,  and  thus  its  isola- 
tion from  surrounding  nations  was  stiU  further  secured.  By  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  cultivation  of  every  inch  of  the  soil,  the  Jews  became  distin- 
guished above  other  nations  for  habits  of  industry,  intelligence  and 
economy ;  while  their  world-wide  variety  of  soil  and  climate  fitted  them 
for  their  universal  destiny."—!?.  Macmillan's  Sabbath  of  the  Melds. 
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MoBes  gives  a  fine  deacription  of  the  "pleafiant,"  "  goodly,^  "  glorions 
land  of  promise  "  in  Deut.  viii.  7-10.  And  the  Lord  asks  by  the  month  of 
Isaiah  (v.  4),  ''  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I 
have  not  done  in  itf^ 

The  peculiar  situation  and  boundaries,  and  the  wonderful  and  un- 
rivalled excellences  of  ancient  Palestine— the  proofs  of  which  excellences 
are  even  now  plainly  visible  after  eighteen  centuries  of  war  and  ruin  and 
plunder  and  neglects-demonstrate  the  eternal  foreknowledge,  predestina- 
tion, omnipotence  and  special  covenant  love  of  God  to  Israel.  They 
prove  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  God  of  the  universe. 

All  types  are  imperfect.  Canaan  is  a  type  not  only  of  the  gospel 
church,  but  also  of  Heaven  (Heb.  iii.  and  iv). 

The  descendants  of  Abraham  are  in  possession  of  the  promised  land 
—by  conquest  and  actual  possession  of  a  part  of  it,  and  by  virtue  of  God's 
promise  claiming  the  whole  of  it,  and  have  already  divided  it  by  lot. 
They  are  in  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  as  such  typify  the  church  un- 
der the  gospel  dispensation ;  yet  among  the  natural  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham there  are  to  be  found,  at  all  times,  wicked  and  impenitent  persons 
who,  being  only  children  after  the  flesh,  persecute  children  of  the  promiee 
and  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  these  spiritual  Israelites,  therefore,  who  consti- 
tute the  true  worshipers  of  God,  and  who  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  their  fleshly  brethren ;  and  also  have  to  suffer  for  their  brethren,  who 
so  often  provoke  the  Most  High  to  punish  the  whole  people  for  the  sins  of 
a  part.  These  two  classes  also  typify  the  fleshly  and  spiritual  natures  in 
all  Christians.  The  Israelites,  notwithstanding  their  professions  before 
Joshua  of  great  faithfulness,  soon  forgot  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
turned  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  for  which  the  Lord  punished  them  in 
various  ways,  and  especially  by  giving  their  enemies  the  mastery  over 
them,  and  causing  them  often  to  groan  under  the  rigid  oppression  of  the 
nations  around  them. 

During  the  history  of  the  judges— about  820  years— they  were  much 
afflicted  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,  and  had  often  to  cry  to  Grod  for 
mercy,  who  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress.  God  raised  up  judges 
for  their  deliverance,  but  they  would  soon  forget  God  and  relapse  into 
idolatry  again.  This  sin  beset  them  more  or  less  until  after  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity.  The  preface  to  the  history  of  the  judges  represents  the 
different  tribes  moving  to  acquire  the  possessions  allotted  them.  Judak 
took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  accompanied  by  Simeon.  These  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Canaanites  and  Perrizzites  in  Bezeic,  and  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bessck,  a  great  tyrant,  who  was  justly  punished  for  his 
cruelty  to  others. 

Judah  then  aided  Simeon  in  recovering  his  lot.  They  took  several 
cities,  but  could  not  entirely  drive  out  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  various 
tribes  made  but  small  headway  in  gaining  entire  possession  of  their  in- 
heritances. God  told  them,  indeed,  that  as  they  had  failed  to  keep  His 
covenant,  He  would  not  drive  out  the  people  before  them.    They  appar- 
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cDtly  repented,  in  a  public  demonstratioD,  at  a  place  which  was  afterward 
^allt^  Boehim  (ike  weepers),  which  was  thus  iiamed  on  account  of  their 
>amfice8  and  cries  of  repentance  (Judges  ii.  1-6). 

"Aft^r  this  introduction  we  have  the  general  summary  of  the  vicissi- 
tude!! of  idolatry  and  repentance,  servitude  and  deliverance,  which  we* 
hare  already  noticed.  It  ends  with  the  enumeration  of  the  heathen  na- 
nous  which  were  still  left,  *  to  prove  Israel  by  them ;'  a  trial  in  which  they 
lulled,  intermarrying  with  them,  worshiping  their  gods,  doing  evil  in  the 
^ight  of  Jehovah,  forgetting  their  own  God  and  serving  *  Baalim  and  the 
mves'  (Judges  iii.  6,  7).  These  statements  are  illustrated  by  the  dark 
rffords  of  idolatry,  vice  and  cruelty  which  occupy  the  closing  chapters  of 
ibe  book,  and  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of 
i^  judges.  They  are  expressly  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  disorder  of 
lif^  days,  when  '  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that 
^hich  was  right  in  his  own  eyes' ''  (Judges  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi. 

The  affecting  and  interesting  history  of  Ruth*  the  Moabitess  occurred 
•Inring  the  period  of  the  judges.  She  became  the  wife  of  Boaz,  and  bore  a 
m  to  him  named  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  from 
whom  sprang  Christ,  the  Savior  of  sinners ;  Boaz  also  being  the  son  of  a 
^mfnl  Canaanitish  woman,  named  Rahab,  of  the  city  of  Jericho.  Amoug 
'h  r»ther  wonderful  things  connected  with  the  salvation  of  men  is  that  of 
be  condescension  of  our  Lord  to  be  bom  of  such  progenitors.  Surely  He 
>«  the  friend  of  sinners ;  and  His  grace  is  able  to  cleanse  and  save  the 
•ufT«t,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 

The  judges  in  Israel  were  an  extraordinary  order  of  rulers,  raised  up 
^  emergencies,  and  not  contemplated  or  provided  for  in  the  constitiUion 
'f  the  state. 

They  did  not  succeed  each  other  immediately  or  in  regular  order,  but 
Tf-rt  indicated  by  inspiration  and  signs,  on  great  emergencies,  which  the 
people  readily  recognized,  as  a  divine  arrangement  in  their  behalf.  There 
^^re  fifteen  of  them  in  all  (including  Abimelech,  the  usurper)  from 
'^niel,  CaleVs  brother,  to  Samuel,  who  was  both  judge  and  prophet, 
^ii:  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Tola,  Jair, 
^ephthah,t  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Sampson,  Eli4  and  Samuel. 


^IcpMhih  Towed  thAt.  if  the  Lord  would  fdvc  him  victory  over  the  Ammonitee.  whatsoever 

lid  come  forth  of  the  doom  of  his  hoose  to  meet  him  on  hi«  return  in  peace,  should  mirely  be 

f-  L'<rd%  and  (or  or)  he  would  offer  it  np  for  a  burnt  offerinir.    The  manrin  states  truly  that  the 

Ma**  may  be  rendered  **or.^   If  a  person  met  him,  he  would  renounce  all  claim  to  such  perHon. 

icu  wboQj  dedicate  him  or  her  to  the  service  of  the  Lord's  sanctuary ;  if  an  inferior  animal  met 
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The  period  of  the  judges  was  a  very  chequered  one,  in  which,  down 
to  the  time  of  Samuel,  (rod  taught  the  Israelites  His  hatred  of  sin,  not  by 
prophets,  but  by  events.  When  the  nation  fell  into  idolatry  and  immor- 
ality. He  allowed  their  enemies  to  defeat  and  oppress  them ;  and  then, 
when  they  cried  unto  Him  for  mercy.  He  raised  up  judges  to  deliver  them 
from  their  enemies.  Thus  were  the  people  taught  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,  but  that  the  Divine  blessing  rests  upon  those  who 
fear  and  serve  the  Lord. 

Among  the  eminent  saints  in  private  life,  during  the  ruling  of  the 
judges,  we  might  name  Manoah  and  his  wife,  Naomi«  Ruth,  Boaz,  EU 
kanah,  and  Hannah. 

During  the  government  of  the  judges,  a  change  took  place  in  the  suc- 
•  cession  of  the  high-priesthood.  It  descended  from  Aaron  to  his  oldest 
son  Eleazar,  and  from  him  down  to  Uzzi.  After  Uzzi  it  wsa  transferred 
to  the  house  of  Aaron's  younger  son  Ithamar,  and  Eli  is  chosen  high, 
priest.  This  order  remained  until  about  eighty  years  after,  when  Solo- 
mon changed  it  back  again  to  the  house  of  Eleazar  by  deposing  Abiathar 
and  appointing  Zadok  in  his  stead. 

The  ark  during  the  time  of  the  judges  remained  at  different  places — 
a  long  time  at  Shiloh,  a  still  longer  time  at  Kirjath-Jearimf  then  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  finally  was  deposited  by  Solomon  in  the  magnificent  temple 
which  he  had  erected.  When  thus  deiKmited,  it  contained  nothing  bat 
the  two  tables  of  stone ;  the  golden  pot  of  mamia  and  Aaron^s  Bod  that 
budded,  having  been  lost  during  its  capture  or  frequent  removals.  Witlx 
little  exception  it  remained  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  temple,  from  ito 
dedication  B.  C,  1003,  to  its  destruction  B.  C.  68ft— a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years.  Moses  made  it  B.  C.  1490,  and  it  perished  in  Solo- 
mdn^s  temple  B.  C.  588,  having  been  in  existence  nine  hundred  and  two 
years !  What  a  miraculous  preservation !  The  second  temple  had  ilo 
ark. 

The  sacred  historv  of  the  four  centuries  from  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  reign  of  Saul  is  comprised  in  three  short  books,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  and  a  few  pages  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel— all  of  which 
might  be  read  in  half  a  day !  We  naturally  inquire.  Why  so  short  t  The 
answer  is  ready.  The  Holy  Ghost  who  inspired  the  record  preserves  only 
such  incidents  as  will  be  of  spiritual  profit  to  the  people  of  Grod  in  after 
times. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges  the  kingly  and  the  prophet- 
ical office  was  set  up  in  Israel  in  regular  succes8ion.    The  priestly  office 

t'.m,  he  would  offer  it  up  on  the  altar.  Hia  only  child,  a  dauffhter.  first  met  him :  and  with  a  bro> 
k<;n  heart,  because  it  meant  lifelonfr  separation  from  her,  lie  dedicated  her  life  to  Jehovah  as  » 
spiritual  burnt  offering:  in  a  lifelong'  vinrlnity.    Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  myaterioua 


subject :  but  this  seems  to  be  the  Tiew  held  by  those  who  have  investi^ted  the  matter  most  pro- 
foundly, especially  by  taking  Into  consideration  the  foUowiufr  passages  of  Scriptu"    "^ — " 
»^l ;  Ilievit.  zxvii.  1-6:  Num.  xvili.  lf»,  16:  1  Samuel  i.  11,  90.  82,  88.  Heb.  zi.  17-19,  CL 


t  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Eli  and  his  house  were  cut  off  by  Ood,  becauae.  tfaouflAi  mf  was 
himself  a  pious  man,  yet  when  he  knew  his  sons  made  themselves  vile  he  simply  reproved,  but  did 
not  exercise  his  parental  authority  to  punish  and  restrain  them  (1  Samuel  iii.  IS,  14)--a  most  9ol<>ni-n 
wamlnfr  to  all  over-lndulfrent  parents,  pastors  and  rulers  who  fail  to  exerdiBe  proper  disdplirse 
within  their  peculiar  spheres. 
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was  already  establiahed.  There  was  a  succession  of  prophets  from  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  to  Moses,  the  ^eat  lawgiver  and  prophet,  who 
died  before  the  conquest.  Among  these  might  be  named  Noah,  Job, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  During  the  period  of  the  jad(ges, 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  (including  Joshua's  leadership), 
there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But  when 
Samuel,  the  child  of  faith  and  prayer,  was  called,  a  lively  interest  was 
manifested  in  him  by  the  people.  All  recognized  him  as  a  prophet  of  God, 
and  honored  him  as  such  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  (1  Samuel  i.-iii.).  From 
him  there  was  kept  up  a  constant  line  of  prophets,  men  inspired  of  Grod 
and  called  to  the  work,  during  the  kingly  reigns  over  Israel  to  their  ter- 
mination, and  those  over  Judah  down  to  the  close  of  Malachi^  prophecy, 
about  four  hundred  years  B.  C.  These  men  spake  as  with  authority  from 
the  Most  High,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  kings,  priests  and  people  were 
subject  to  them  (Jer  i.) ;  and  from  Enoch  to  Moses,  and  from  Samuel  to 
Malaehi,  they  were  pious  men  and  eminent  servants  of  Gk>d.  The  chief 
vacancies  appear  to  be  from  Moses  to  Samuel,  and  from  Malaohi  to  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Some  of  the  prophets  under  the  kingly  reigns  appear 
on  the  stage,  deliver  their  messages  and  retire,  without  any  record  of 
their  names  even ;  others  chiefly  in  the  courts  of  kings ;  others  mostly  in- 
termingling with  the  people. 

Some  leave  no  record  of  their  predictions  or  admonitions,  while 
others,  sixteen  in  all,  have  done  so,  and  their  books  may  be  found  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  viz.:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  called  the 
•four greater;  and  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakknk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malaehi,  called  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets.  They  spoke  the  truth  fearlessly,  whether  it  offended  or 
pleased  others.  This  was  the  spirit  that  characterized  them,  "As  the 
Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak  ^  (1  Kings 
xxii.  14;  Jer.  xxxiii.  d(MO).  False  prophets  sometimes  arose  and  oc- 
casioned great  trouble.  When  fairly  detected  they  were  to  be  put  to 
death  according  to  law  (Deut.  xiii.),  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Elijah 
had  so  little  opposition  in  having  four  himdred  of  them  put  to  death,  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  at  Carmel.  The  people,  however, 
were  so  idolatrous  themselves  that  they  would  often  let  the  false  prophet 
escape  and  punish  the  true  one. 

There  were  "companies"  or  "sons"  of  the  prophets  (1  Samuel  xix. 
19, 20 ;  8  Kings  ii.  8,  5 ;  iv.  88-41 ;  vi.  1-7),  but  the  object  and  end  of  their 
associations  are  little  known  to  us.  They  are  mentioned  only  in  the  days 
of  Samuel,  David,  Elijah  and  Elisha.  They  appear  to  have  been  young 
men  who  admired  the  prophets— sought  their  society— waited  on  them 
and  received  instruction  from  them  in  sacred  music  (1  Samuel  x.  5 ;  2 
Kings  iii.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  1-7),  but  could  not  be  made  prophets  of  by  their 
teachers,  God  chose  whom  he  would  and  raised  them  to  the  prophetical 
office,  without  any  regard  to  their  former  human  training  (Amos  vii.  14, 
15 ;  1  Kings  xix.  15-21).    The  collections  of  these  young  men  were  located 
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at  difrerent  places,  such  as  Ramah,  Bethel,  Jericho  and  Gilgal  (1  Samael 
six.  18-24 ;  2  Kings  ii.  1-5 ;  iv.  88 ;  xxii.  14).  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears 
in  the  New  Testament. 

From  Samuel  to  Malachi  were  six  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  long 
time  for  the  continuation  of  the  prophetic  line  set  up  in  Samuel.  What  a 
vast  volume  of  warnings,  predictions  and  commands  must  have  been 
poured  forth  by  them  in  that  period  of  time !  Well  might  the  apostle 
have  said,  **  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in 
times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  bwt  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son''  (Heb.  i.  1). 

The  God  of  Israel  communicated  with  these  ancient  men  of  God  in 
various  ways,  just  as  it  pleased  the  sovereign  of  the  universe— by  inward 
revelations,  in  dreams,  visions,  voices  and  by  angels.  And  the  effects 
upon  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  the  prophets  were  sometimes  remarkable 
(Gen.  XV.  12;  Daniel  viii.  10-18 ;  x.  1-21 ;  Hab.  iii.  16 ;  Ezek.  i.  18). 

"  The  priests  were  at  first  Israel's  teachers  in  God's  statutes  by  types^ 
acts  and  words  (Lev.  x.  11).    But  when  under  the  judges  the  nation  re- 
peatedly apostatized,  and  no  longer  regarded  the  dumb  acted  lessons  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  God  sent  a  new  order— the  prophets— to  witness  for 
Him  in  plainer  warnings."    "  They  were  bold  reformers,  and  reprovers 
of  idolatry,  iniquity,  and  hypocrisy;  they  called  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  moral  law,  the  standard  of  true  holiness ;  they  showed  the 
ineflflcacy  of  ceremonial  observances,  without  the  obedience  of  f  aitli  and 
love ;  and  they  kept  up  and  encouraged  the  expectation  of  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  more  fully  declared  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
which  should  follow.    Their  claims  to  be  considered  as  God's  appointed 
servants  were  demonstrated  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  their 
characters,  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  tendency  of  their  instructionB, 
and  by  the  disinterested  zeal  and  undaunted  fortitude  with  which  they 
persevered  in  their  great  design.     These  were  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  miraculous  proofs  which  they  gave  of  Divine  support,  and  by  the 
immediate  completion  of  many  smaller  predictions  which  they  uttered." 
Their  grandest  object  was  to  declare  the  spirituality  of  Grod's  religion, 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  Divine 
salvation  which  was  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  coming  Messiah ;  we  see 
the  truth  of  this  remark  especially  in  Isaiah  and  in  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  prophets  before  Christ,  John  the  Baptist.    The  ancient  Jews 
always  acknowledged  that  the  chief  design  of  the  prophets  was  to  foretell 
the  times  of  the  Messiah.    "  The  dress  of  the  prophets  was  a  hairy  gar- 
ment with  a  leathern  girdle  (Isaiah  xx.  2 ;  Zech.  xiii.  4 ;  Matt.  iii.  4) ;  and 
their  diet  was  the  simplest  (2  Kings  iv.  10,  88 ;  1  Kings  xix.  6),  a  virtual 
protest  against  abounding  luxury. "    '*  The  absence  of  greater  clearness 
in  their  predictions  is  due  to  God's  purpose  to  give  light  enough  to  gr^ride 
the  spiritual,  to  leave  darkness  enough  to  confound  the  carnal  mind. 
Many  of  the  prophecies  have  a  temporary  and  local,  foreshadowing  their 
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final  MeseianiCy  f  alfillment.    The  prophets  were  the  poets  and  historians  of 
their  people." 

"  While  it  is  certain  that,  for  some  two  thousand  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  have 
been  read  in  public  assemblies,  dispersed  into  several  countries,  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  quoted  and  commented  upon  by  dilier- 
ent  nations,  so  that  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  so  much  as  a  possibility  of 
forgery  or  illusion,  it  is  certain  that  we  see  many  of  these  prophecies  ful- 
filled and  fulfilling  at  the  present  day.  We  see  the  descendants  of  Shem 
and  Japheth  ruling  and  enlarged  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
curse  of  servitude  still  attending  the  wretched  descendants  of  Ham  in 
Africa.  We  see  the  posterity  of  Ishmael  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
become  a  great  nation  in  the  Arabians ;  yet  living  like  wild  men,  and 
shifting  from  place  to  place  in  the  wilderness ;  their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them  ;  and  still  dwelling  a  free  people^ 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren  and  of  all  their  enemies.  We  see  the 
family  of  Esau  totally  extinct,  and  that  of  Jacob  subsisting  at  this  day  ; 
the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  the  people  living  nowhere  in  authority^ 
everywhere  in  subjection,  the  Jews  still  dwelling  alone  among  th& 
nations.  We  see  the  Jews  severely  punished  for  their  infidelity  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  great  prophet  like  unto  Moses ;  plucked  from  off  their 
own  land,  and  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  oppressed  and 
spoiled  evermore,  and  made  a  proverb  and  a  by- word  among  all  nations ; 
fitUl  by  a  constant  miracle  preserved  everywhere  as  a  distinct  people  for 
the  demonstration  among  the  Gentiles  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  and 
for  the  completion  of  other  prophecies  relating  to  them ;  while  their 
great  conquerors  are  everywhere  destroyed— the  Assyrian  Nineveh  de- 
voured by  fire  and  barely  able  to  be  exhumed  from  the  rubbish  of  its. 
ruins — ^Babylon  made  a  desolation  for  ever,  a  possession  for  the  bittern^ 
and  pools  of  water— Tyre  become  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers, 
to  spread  their  nets  upon— and  Egypt  a  base  kingdom,  the  basest  of  the 
kingdoms,  still  tributaiy  and  subject  to  stmngers.  We  see,  of  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world  (the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the 
Grseco-Macedonian,  and  the  Roman)  represented  by  the  great  image  in. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  the  fourth  and  last,  which  was  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  former,  first  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Roman  Empires,  and  then  subdivided  into  many  smaller  and 
weaker  nations,  and  among  them  the  great  idolatrous  apostasy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  a  city  seated  upon  seven  mountains,  wearing  out  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  thinking  to  change  times  and  laws,  his  tem- 
poral dominion  now  taken  from  him  (Daniel  xii.  26),  but  still  asserting 
his  spiritual  power,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats,  eigoining  the  worship  of  Mary  and  other  departed  saints,  and 
opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  sit- 
ting as  God  in  the  Church  of  Grod,  proclaiming  himself  the  infallible 
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vicei^erent  of  God  on  earth,  the  last  Supreme  Judge  of  the  hnman  raoe.^ 
— Fausaet,  Scott,  Gray  and  Newton. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  Meaeianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
«hown  to  be  f  ulflUed  in  the  New,  are  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  Old 
'Testament  period. 

The  fulfilled  and  fulfilling  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  peremptorfly 
demonstrate  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  Ood's  absolute  fore- 
knowledge and  control  of  all  things  for  the  salvation  of  His  people. 

Toward  the  close  of  SamueFs  life  the  kingly  iwwer  was  set  up  in  Saul. 
SamuePs  sons,  like  those  of  Eli,  were  too  unworthy  to  become  his  succes- 
sors. The  people  demanded  a  king  in  order  to  be  like  other  nations ;  and 
although  forewarned  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  monarchy  by  Samuel, 
they  disregarded  all,  and  urged  him  to  select  a  king  for  them.  This  dis- 
pleased Samuel ;  yet  God  said  unto  him,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  "  Hearken 
unto  their  voice :  howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly  imto  them,  and  shew  them 
the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them.''  Samuel  did  so,  but 
they  disregarded  his  waniings  and  demanded  a  king ;  which  God  gave 
them  in  His  anger,  and  yet  did  not  forsake  them.  He  directed  Samuel  to 
anoint  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Beigamite,  to  be  a  king  over  them,  and  to 
go  forth  as  their  captain  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines, because  their  cry  under  oppression  had  come  unto  Him  (1  Samuel 
ix.  15, 16).  In  making  up  the  army  of  Israel  cavalry  was  forlHdden,  lest 
the  kings  and  i)eople  should  trust  in  horses  and  chariots,  and  exhaust 
their  resources  too  rapidly  by  keeping  up  such  an  expensive  show  of  for- 
midable array,  and  be  tempted  to  engage  in  demoralizing  foreign  wars. 
They  were  rather  to  trust  in  the  living  God,  while  they  went  forth  in  per- 
son to  combat.  The  kingly  power,  thus  set  up,  did  not  overturn  the  pre- 
viously existing  theocracy ;  for  the  king  was  only  the  servant  still,  or 
vicegerent,  of  God,  to  enforce  His  commands,  and  to  be  established  in 
his  authority  or  dethroned,  as  seemed  good  in  His  sight.  The  king^s 
authority  extended  to  all  temiforal  and  spiritual  aflbirs,  and  in  this  re^>ect 
•church  and  state  were  united,  God,  however,  being  admitted  to  be  the 
righteous  Ruler  and  Governor  over  all. 

Saul,  for  unfaithfulness  and  presumptuous  sins  in  office,  was  rejected 
from  the  throne,  as  was  all  his  house.  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse, 
was  anointed  and  appointed  to  succeed  Saul,  and  in  his  family  it  pleased 
Ood  to  make  the  kingly  power  hereditary.  Saul  came  to  the  throne  B.  C. 
1095,  and  reigned  over  all  Israel  forty  years.  In  the  battle  of  Gilboa  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and  took  his  own  life.  Saul  was  aware 
of  David's  having  been  anointed  by  God's  prophet  to  be  king  over  Israel, 
yet  sought  often  to  kill  David  so  as  to  defeat  God's  purpose  in  this  re- 
spect. Quite  similar  was  the  conduct  of  Herod  about  one  thousand  years 
afterwards,  when,  after  having  been  specially  informed  that  the  king  of 
the  Jews  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  who  was  to  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever,  he  sent  foith  executioners,  who  slew  all  the  male  children 
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m  that  vicinity  from  two  years  old  and  under,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
declared  purpose  of  God !  How  unreasonable,  impious  and  inoonsistent 
is  the  unrenewed  mind  of  man ! 

David  was  first  proclaimed  king  over  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Beiga- 
min  at  Hebron,  B.  C.  1055,  and  reigmed  there  seven  years.  Ishbosheth^ 
SauFa  son,  was  proclaimed  king  over  the  ten  tribes  at  Mahanaim,  and  a 
seven  years'  war  ensued  between  him  and  David.  David  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel,  B.  C.  1048.  This  was  his 
third  anointing.  The  year  following  he  made  Jerusalem  the  capital,  and 
reigned  there  thirty  and  three  years,  making  forty  years  in  all.  He 
shortly  after  removed  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  and 
purposed  building  a  house  in  which  to  worship  God ;  but,  although  this 
purpose  was  approved  of  God,  yet  he  did  not  suffer  David  to  cany  it  into 
execution,  because  he  had  been  a  man  of  war  and  had  shed  much  blood. 
The  work  was  reserved  for  his  successor.  For  fifteen  years  after  he  began 
to  reign  in  Jerusalem  (1048  to  1068)  he  was  almost  continually  engaged  in 
war  with  the  old  enemies  of  Israel,  such  as  the  £domite8,  the  Moabites, 
the  Amalekites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Philistines  and  the  Assyrians ;  and,, 
conquering  and  subduing  all  these  nations,  he  pushed  forward  his  do- 
minion until  it  had  included  all  that  had  been  originally  promised  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  (Gen.  zv.  18-21 ;  Deut.  xi.  23,  24 ;  Joshua  i.  4,  com- 
pared with  1  Kings  iv.  21-24 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26).  Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned 
over  Israel,  David  and  Solomon  only  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  the 
utmost  borders  of  the  vast  country  promised  originally  to  the  Hebrews, 
viz.:  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles — 
Palestine  only  occupying  twelve  thousand  square  miles ;  and  their  joint 
reigns  lasted  but  eighty  years.  Nevertheless,  these  two  reigns  constituted 
the  golden  age  of  the  temporal  grandeur  and  spiritual  ei^oyment  of  the 
chosen  people. 

David  was  said  to  have  been  a  man  after  God^s  own  heart  (1  Samuel 
xiii.  14) ;  his  name  signifies  beloved;  he  was  a  type  of  Christ  and  of  the 
church,  and  his  experience  is  that  of  every  child  of  grace,  more  or  less. 
Even  after  his  regeneration  he  committed  great  sins ;  but  God  gave  himt 
great  grace,  superabounding  over  his  sins  (Romans  v.  20),  and  enabling 
him  truly  to  repent  (Uke  Peter— Psalm  li ;  Luke  xxii.  61,  62) ;  God  for- 
gave him,  but,  to  vindicate  His  own  holiness  (Leviticus  x.  8),  and  to  give 
His  servant  the  needed  discipline  (Heb.  xii.  5-11),  He  declared  that  the 
sword  should  never  depart  from  his  house,  and  he  aftbrded  him  recom- 
pense in  kind  for  his  transgression  (2  Samuel  xii.  7-14).  His  nature  was 
exceedingly  devotional—sometimes  enthusiastic.  The  Psalms  w^ritten  by 
him  reveal  his  character  as  a  humble,  penitent  and  devout  worshiper  of 
the  Most  High. 

"  The  three  most  eminent  men  in  the  Hebrew  annals— Moses,  David 
and  SoIcMuon— were  three  of  their  most  distinguished  poets.  The  hymns 
of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  tenderness  of  expression  than  in 
holiness  and  purity  of  religious  sentiment.    In  comparison  with  them  the 
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sacred  poetry  of  all  other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  em- 
bodied so  exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  religious  emotion,  that  (a 
few  very  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the  warrior 
X>oet  of  a  sterner  age)  they  have  entered  with  unquestioned  propriety  into 
the  ritual  of  the  holier  and  more  perfect  religion  of  Christ.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Engedi,  or  resounded 
from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound  along  the  glens  or 
the  liillsides  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated  for  ages  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  in  the  remotest  island  of  the  oc«an,  among  the 
forests  of  America  and  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  human  hearts 
have  they  (under  the  application  of  the  Spirit  of  God)  softened,  purified, 
exalted !  of  how  many  wretched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  conso- 
lation !  on  how  many  communities  have  they  drawn  down  the  blessings 
of  Divine  Providence,  by  bringing  the  affections  into  union  with  their 
devotional  fervor."— Jtft7fiMin. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  eminent 
servant  of  God,  we  should  not  forget  that  he  was  a  man— a  depraved 
mortal— a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves— at  best  a  sinner  saved 
by  grace,  and  liable  to  err  through  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  seduc- 
iions  of  the  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart.  He  did  err 
greatly ;  the  Lord  punished  him  for  it  severely ;  he  repented  deeply,  and 
God  in  mercy  forgave  him  freely.  All  these  things  are  carefully  set  down 
for  warning,  admonition  and  encouragement  to  spiritual  Israel  thencefor- 
ward to  the  end  of  time. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned 
king  B.  C.  1014,,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  equalled  him  in  the 
length  of  his  reign— forty  years.  He  was  much  devoted  to  God  in  the 
first  part  of  his  reign.     He  built  the  temple,*  placed  the  ark  within  it. 
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lad  dedicated  it.  He  was  seven  years  and  a  half  in  building  it,  and  com- 
pleted it  B.  C.  1004.  Immense  sacrifices  were  offered  to  God  upon  its 
dedication ;  the  glory  of  God  filled  the  house  after  the  ark  was  carried 
into  it,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  minister  because  of  the  cloud ;  Solo- 
mon, kneeling,  spread  forth  his  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  offered  the 
prayer  of  dedieation.;  after  which  he  dismissed  the  people,  who  returned 
to  thdr  homea  joyful  and  with  glad  hearts  (1  Kings  viii.  1-66).  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  greatest  and  happiest  day  that  the  Hebrew  nation  ever 
witnessed.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  not  be  present  at  the 
dedication  considered  themselves  equally  interested  and  alike  participat- 
ing in  the  joyful  festivities  of  the  occasion.  Wisdom  was  specially  given 
to  Solomon.  God  asked  him,  before  this  time,  what  he  would  have,  and 
he  asked  for  wisdom  to  govern  Israel  well.  They  were  God's  people— 
they  were  then  a  great  people — and  he  desired  wisdom  to  govern  them 
well  for  their  good  and  God's  glory.  He  did  not  ask  for  long  life,  or  for 
riches  or  honor,  but  for  wisdom.  The  Lord  granted  his  request,  and,  in 
addition  to  wisdom,  conferred  on  him  riches  and  honor  exceeding  that  of 
all  other  men.  The  temple  was  a  small  structure  in  comparison  to  many 
others,  both  ancient  and  modem;  but  it  was  the  most  costly  of  all, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  it«  con- 
struction. In  this  respect  it  was  a  forcible  type  of  the  true  church  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  which,  though  so  much  smaller  than  the  false  church, 
is  yet  the  most  costly  of  aU — having  cost  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as 
of  a  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  being  clothed  with 
His  imputed  righteousness,  which  outshines  by  far  all  the  righteousness 
of  man. 

After  the  dedication  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Solomon  again,  assuring 
him  that  He  had  heard  his  prayer  and  bad  blessed  the  temple,  and  would 
establish  his  (Solomon^s)  thnme  over  Israel  forever  if  he  proved  faithful ; 
bat,  ahcNild  he  turn  from  the  Lord  and  serve  other  gods,  He  would  cut  off 
Israel  out  of  the  land,  and  cast  the  house  which  He  [had  hallowed  out  of 
His  si^t !  (1  Kings  ix.  3-7.) 

Now  wus  the  zenith  of  Hebrew  greatness.  The  sun  of  national  Israel 
had  ineroed  the  horizon  when  Abram  was  first  called  from  "  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,"  and  had  been  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher— higher  and 
hi^ier  still — ^for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  until,  at  this  auspicious  period, 
he  stood  forth  in  his  meridian  splendor,  shedding  his  benign  rays  over 
the  beaatifn]  land  of  Palestine,  the  garden-spot  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
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tributary  nations  around  it.  Added  to  this  was  the  religious  character 
of  the  people ;  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of,  and  faithful  in  adoring^ 
the  only  true  God.  Israel  in  spirit  was  but  little  annoyed  by  Israel  after 
the  flesh :  the  sons  of  Belial  shrunk  back  from  persecuting  the  sous  of 
God,  and  all  seemed  united  in  love,  peace  and  prosperity — from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  from  the  great  river  to  the  sea.  Spiritual  Israel  here 
had  rest,*  indicative  of  that  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God  in 
Heaven,  and  indicative  of  that  rest  which  all  experience  when  changed 
from  the  legal  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  translated  from  the  king- 
dom of  Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  God^s  dear  Son.  But  these  halcyon 
days  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  were  of  short  duration—God's  people 
must  not  expect  a  long  continuance  either  of  temporal  or  spiritual  hap- 
piness in  this  poor,  sinful  world— both  are  fleeting  in  their  character  and 
soon  pass  away ;  but,  while  spiritual  eivjoyments  are  renewed  from  time 
to  time  until  they  are  perfected  by  the  transcendent  glories  of  eternity, 
temporal  eiyoyments  terminate  at  the  grave. 

Solomon  transgressed  the  law  of  his  God.  He  did  not  prove  faithful 
to  the  end.  He  gave  himself  up  to  carnal  pleasures.  He  made  an  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  and  took  many 
wives  from  the  heathen  nations  around  him,  all  of  which  was  expressly 
forbidden.  His  strange  wives  were  idolaters,  and  he  indoJged  them  in 
idolatry.  He  built  them  high  places  for  the  worship  of  their  deities,  and 
joined  some  of  them  in  their  infamous  worship.  With  the  decUne  of  hia 
zeal  for  God  and  the  honor  of  his  name  came  a  decline  of  his  earthly 
greatness.  God  made  known  to  him  His  displeacnre,  and  notified  him  of 
the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  and  the  rending  off  the  ten  tribes  in  the  days 
of  his  successors.  He  appeared  not  then  to  repent  of  his  sina»  but  no 
doubt  did  before  his  death,  which  took  place  B.  C.  976,  when  he  was  auc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Rehoboam  (1  Rings  zii.). 

'  During  the  reigns  of  botii  David  and  Solomoii,  as  at  all  other  past 
times  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  while  there  were  a  few  spiritual  w<»vhlpers 
of  God,  the  mass  of  the  people  either  worshiped  idols,  or  only  outwardly 
worshiped  God  in  accordance  with  the  will,  the  example  or  the  eommand 
of  their  rulers.  *'  But  the  constant  tendency  was  to  idolatry ;  and  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  Solomon  maintaiiied,  as  well  aA 
his  own  example,  greatly  increased  the  tendency.  Under  Solomon,  in- 
deed, idolatry  struck  its  roots  so  deep  that  all  the  seal  of  the  refoimizi^ 
kings  that  followed  him  failed  to  eradicate  it.  It  was  not  tOl  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  of  Babylon  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  was  thoroughly 
purged  of  the  roots  of  that  noxious  weed."— W.  G.  Blaikie. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Was  Solomon  a  spiritual  Israelite, 
a  child  of  grace,  an  heir  of  God,  and  has  he  gone  to  Heaven  f  We  cui- 
swer.  Yes.  All  the  writers  of  the  books  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  Ne^w 
Testaments  were  Heaven -bom  and  Heaven-bound.    God  would  not  per- 

*  The  word  Solomon  meuis  pmoe. 
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mit  an  unregenerate  man,  a  heathen,  a  barbarian,  to  write  a  book  for 
Him,  and  then  place  it  in  the  sacred  canon  of  Scripture.  This  would  be 
a  most  preposterous  thing.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  he  '*  loved  the  Lord, 
walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father"  (1  Kings  iii.  8).  And  again, 
Che  Lord  said  of  him,  "  He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will 
fltablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he 
Bhall  be  my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod 
of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men :  but  my  mercy  shall 
not  depart  away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  be- 
fore thee  '^  (3  Samuel  vii.  13-16).  The  Lord  made  two  special  revelations 
to  him,  and  gave  him  more  wisdom  than  any  other  man ;  and  this  wisdom 
WBS  spiritual  as  well  as  natural.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  Solomon 
wrote  three  books  that  are  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs ;  in  all  of 
which  there  are  evidences  of  a  spiritual  mind,  and  the  unction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  manifest. 

During  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  there  was  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  miracles,  being  a  period  of  about  130  years ;  yet  the  Lord 
revealed  Himself  to  His  people  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  through  his  pro* 
phets ;  also  in  visions,  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon  and  others ;  also  by  visi- 
ble  manifestations,  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  when  the  cloud  and 
the  glory  descended  and  filled  it. 

We  have  said  that  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  sun  of  Israers 
greatness  was  at  his  height ;  and  from  his  reign  that  sun  began  to  de* 
cline,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  until  it  finally  set  amidst  the  darkness  and 
desolation  that  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Boman  army 
under  Titus  (A.  D.  70).  The  nationality  was  then  overthrown,  and  the 
remnant  of  Israel  scattered  among  the  nations. 

King  Solomon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rehoboam ;  and  veiy  BO<m 
thereafter  the  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  set  up  Jeroboam  to  reign  over 
them.  This  separation  continued  untfl  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylomah  captivity,  when  what  was  left  to  return,  both  of  Jews  and 
Israelites,  united  as  one  nation  again,  and  were  thenceforward  called 
Jews.  The  ten  tribes  had  revolted  twice  before  this  against  the  throne 
of  David ;  first,  under  Abner  and  Ish-bosheth,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  for 
seven  years ;  second,  under  Absalom,  and  at  his  death  under  Sheba,  for 
a  short  continuance.  This  last  revolt  (under  Behoboam)  was  about  the 
year  B.  C.  976.  The  ten  tribes  were  captured  and  carried  away  into  As- 
syria by  Shalmaneser,  B.  C.  721,  which  gave  them  an  independence  of  the 
throne  of  David  for  304  years.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  composed  of  the 
tribes  of  Jadah  and  Bei^amin  and  the  most  of  Levi,  continued  from  the 
Betting  up  of  Behoboam  to  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
ncEear  (a  period  of  800  years),  B.  C.  006»  from  which  the  date  of  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  commences.  According  to  this,  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
of  Jadah  and  Israel,  were  separated  430  years,  say  from  075  to  586  B.  C.^ 
whcEQ  the  seventy  years  were  ended.    During  all  this  period  of  separatioi^ 
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however,  they  were  one  people  still,  in  feeling,  in  origin,  in  relifirion  and 
destiny,  and  had  more  or  less  intercourse  with  each  other.  Besides  thig, 
many  from  the  ten  tribes,  during  the  wicked  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Wh 
impious  successors,  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rehoboam  and  his  successors,  before  Israel  was  carried  off  into  Assyria. 

It  is  deplorable  to  notice  the  sad  declension  of  the  ten  tribes  af  t<?r 
this  third  revolt  until  carried  away.  They  had  not  a  righteous  prince  to 
nile  over  them  during  the  whole  period  from  Jeroboam  the  first  to 
Hoshea  the  last.  All  were  wicked,  all  idolatrous,  and  caused  Israel  to 
Fin.  What  must  have  been  the  mortification  and  suffering  of  God's  spir- 
itual worshipers  among  them  for  that  long  254  years !  They  had  nineteen 
kings  to  iTile  over  them  in  nine  distinct  dynasties.  Of  these  nineteen, 
seven  were  murdered  by  conspirators,  namely,  Kadab,  £]ah,  Jehoram. 
Zachariah,  Shallum,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah;  one,  Zimri,  after  a  brief 
reign,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  competitor  to  the  throne, 
burnt  himself  up  in  his  palace  ;  another,  Ahab,  died  ingloriously  in  bat- 
tle, "whose  blood  the  dogs  licked;"  another,  Ahaziah,  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  house ;  and  the  last,  Hoshea,  was 
dethroned  and  carried  a  captive  into  Syria ;  eight  only  died  quietly  in 
their  beds,  namely,  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  Omri,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  Jeroboam 
II.,  and  Menahem. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  scourged  with  wars,  and  these  were 
mostly  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Their  armies  or  populations  were 
nearly  the  same,  Judah  having,  as  is  supposed,  two-thirds  the  number  of 
Israel,  some  of  the  tribes  having  run  down  very  low,  and  many  persons 
uniting  their  fortunes  to  Judah,  a  powerful  and  the  most  religious  tribe. 
The  advantages  gained  on  either  side  were  about  equal  in  the  end. 

'*  The  separate  history  of  the  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel  may  be 
well  divided  into  four  periods :  1st.  Idolatry  taking  root^— about  fifty 
years,  during  the  leigns  of  Jeroboam  I.,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah  and  Zimri, 
and  during  the  prophecies  of  Ahjjah  and  Jehu.  2d,  Idolatry  rampant— 
about  forty-eight  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Omri,  Ahab,  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  and  during  the  prophecies  of  Elijah,  Micaiah  and  Elisha.  3d. 
Idolatry  slightly  checked— about  one  hundred  and  two  years,  during  the 
reins  of  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  and  Zachariah,  and  during 
the  prophecies  of  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  4th.  Idolatry  terminating  la 
ruin — ^about  fifty-four  yeai*s,  during  the  reigns  of  Shallum,  Menahem, 
Pekaiah,  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  and  during  the  prophecy  of  Oded.^ — W.  G. 
Bladkie. 

The  enemies  most  to  be  dreaded  by  Israel  were  the  Assyrians,  who 
finally  conquered  and  swept  them  away.  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  B.  C.  740,  conquered  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity the  two  tribes,  Reuben  and  Gad,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east 
of  Jordan,  Naphtali,  and  portions  of  Galilee  on  the  west  (1  Rings,  xv.  20; 
1  Chron.  v.;  2  Rings  xv.).  The  others  of  the  tribes  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
B.  C.  721,  were  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Asi^yria. 
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The  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  was  a  piinishmeiitfrom  God,  **  because 
they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their  God,  but  transgressed  His 
covenant,  and  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded,  and 
would  not  hear  them  nor  do  them  "  (3  Kings  xvii.,  xviii.)  This  captivity 
was  a  terrible  punishment  to  idolaters,  but  not  more  than  they  deserved 
and  not  more  than  God  had  already  threatened.  He  was  faithful  to  carry 
out  His  long- declared  purpose,  known  to  these  wicked  rulers  and  these 
wicked  people,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  His  holy  prophets  (3 
Kings  xvii.  30-23 ;  1  Kings  xiv-  7-16).  This  is  the  last  account  we  have 
of  these  tribes  as  an  independent  and  separate  body  of  people.  History 
is  silent  concerning  them  afterwards.  Many  of  their  descendants  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  no  doubt,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, when  Israel  and  Judah  became  one  stick  again  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  16, 
17).  The  Babylonians  conquered  the  Assyrians  and  carried  many  Israel- 
ites to  that  country,  probably  before  the  Jews  were  taken  there  from 
Jerusalem.    When  they  met,  they  fraternized,  and  felt  to  be  one  people. 

The  land  of  Israel  was  not  left  desolate  when  the  king  of  Assyria 
dei>opulated  the  country.  He  brought  in  others  to  fill  their  places,  men, 
women  and  children,  from  different  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  secure  the 
country  which  he  had  conquered ;  and  in  this  way  Samaria  was  settled. 
Here  originated  a  most  remarkable  people,  both  in  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion and  their  perpetuity.  The  zealous  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  under- 
took to  destroy  the  idols  in  the  lands  once  occupied  by  the  ten  tribes, 
ninety -three  years  after  their  captivity.  He  met  with  resistance  else- 
where, but  not  in  Samaria.  There  he  killed  the  idolatrous  priests,  which 
they  were  willing  to,  and  had  no  objection  to  the  worship  set  up  by 
Josiah.  Ninety-two  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  the  year  B.  C.  586,  when 
£zra  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple,  these  people  desired  to  assist  him  in  the  work  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  religion.  Said  they  :  "  Let  us  build  with  you :  for  we  seek  your 
God,  as  ye  do :  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  Him  since  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Asshur,  who  brought  us  up  hither.''  But  the  Jews  re- 
plied :  "  Te  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God : 
but  we  ourselves  together  will  bmld  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  as 
Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  hath  commanded  us  "  (Ezra  iv.)  Upon  this  re- 
fusal of  their  assistance  they  became  inuch  displeased,  and  did  what 
they  could  ever  afterwards  to  hinder  the  work,  and  actually  prevailed 
with  the  king  of  Persia  to  put  a  stop  to  it  for  awhile.  The  bitterness 
engendered  on  that  occasion  has  never  passed  away.  It  continued  be- 
tween the  two  people  all  the  time  during  the  existence  of  the  second 
temple.  In  the  days  of  our  Savior  "  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans,''  and  we  presume  the  prejudice  remains  to  this  day,  whenever 
they  come  in  contact.  The  Jewish  nation  has  been  broken  up  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  their  descendants  are  now  dispersed  abroad 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  without  the  least  sign  of  nationality ; 
while  the  Samaritans  occupy  their  old  ground  still,  hold  fast  to  their  old 
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religiou,  and  are  full  of  their  old  prejudices.  They  worship  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  hold  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  the  books  of  Joshua 
find  Judges  in  a  coiTupted  form.  The  Pentateuch,  however,  is  their 
Bible,  and  they  still  look  for  a  Savior  to  come. 

Their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  very  ancient,  and  written  in  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  or  Phoeniciai;i  character.  When  they  received  it  or  what  is 
the  date  of  it  is  unknown— perhaps  a  little  before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. 

What  are  we  to  expect  by  the  preservation  of  these  people  through 
twenty-five  centuries  f  There  is  mystery  involved.  Oonquering  nationa 
have  swept  over  them  for  many  long  centuries  like  waves  of  the  sea,  but 
they  have  not  been  washed  away ;  there  they  are  yet,  on  their  same  old 
Mount  Gerizim,  with  Pentateuch  in  hand,  affiliating  with  neitiier  Jew  nor 
Christian,  Mohammedan  nor  Pagan,  Romanist  nor  Protestant,  nor  with  the 
church  of  God,  yet  looking  for  the  Messiah  to  come ! 

They  are  reduced  in  number,  it  is  said,  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  souls,  the  oldest,  the  smallest  and  the  extremest  sect  in  the  world,, 
and  yet,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  please  the  Divine 
Mind  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  shall  behold  from  their  same  old. 
mountain  the  true  Messiah,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  with  His. 
holy  angels,  to  gather  His  ransomed  people  home,  and  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God-Hiot  the  first,  but  the  second  time,  without, 
sin  unto  salvation. 

During  the  reign  of  nineteen  kings  in  Israel,  till  their  being  carried, 
away,  there  were  only  twelve  who  reigned  in '  Judah,  and  nineteen  in  all 
down  to  the  Babylonian  captivity-— and  all  these  in  a  direct  line  from 
David. 

Behoboham,  the  son  of  Solomon,  did  well  for  a  few  years  of  his 
reign.    He  ruled  wisely,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  the  better  days  of  hia 
father  and  grandfather.    His  reign  was  honored  and  revered,  and  so  de- 
votional was  he  that  numbers  of  priests,  Levites  and  people  of  Israel^ 
moved  into  Judea  away  from  the  idolatry  and  oppression  of  their  o\^ix 
rulers.    But  a  sudden  change  came  over  the  mind  of  Behoboam.    So 
soon  as  he  felt  established  on  his  throne  and  everything  seemed  prosper- 
ous around  him,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  plunged  into  idola- 
try and  almost  every  vice,  and  drew  most  of  his  subjects  with  him.    God 
brought  down  his  high  looks  and  defiant  attitude  by  sending  Shishak^ 
king  of  Egypt,  to  look  after  him.    He  invaded  Judah,  took  the  fenced 
cities,  and  approached  Jerusalem.    He  and  his  princes  came  down  at 
once,  at  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah  and  the  approach  of 
Shishak's  army,  confessed  their  faults  and  pleaded  for  mercy,  as  did  the 
Ninevites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.    The  Lord  hearkened  and  saved. 
them  from  destruction  by  causing  the  invading  forces  to  turn  away  after 
they  had  taken  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  treAfiurea. 
of  the  king's  house  and  Solomon's  shields  of  gold. 

There  was  strong  opposition  by  God's  spiritual  children  in  Judea  all 
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tlie  time  to  tlie  wicked  devices  of  the  king ;  bat  they  were  in  a  minority, 
as  usual,  and  could  not  prevail.  Rehoboam  did  better  after  this,  bat 
never  altogether  reformed  (2  Chron.  xi.  5-33 ;  xii.  1-16 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  22-34). 

Abtiah,  son  of  Rehoboam,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  did  not  en- 
tirely reform  abuses,  but  professed  to  be  jealous  for  the  honor  of  God, 
and  reproached  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  with  forsaking  Him.  He  made 
war  with  Jeroboam,  under  this  plea,  among  others,  and  relying  upon  the 
Lord,  he  went  into  battle  with  an  odds  of  two  to  one  against  him,  and 
defeated  Jeroboam,  slaying  five  hundred  thousand  of  his  men— being  one 
handred  thoosand  more  than  was  numbered  in  his  own  army.  He 
strengthened  his  kingdom  greatly,  and  died  after  a  short  reign  (3  Chron. 
xiii. ;  1  Kings  xv.). 

Abijah's  son,  Asa,  succeeded  him,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
kings  that  ever  reigned  over  Judea.  He  earnestly  sought  to  extirpate 
idolatry  and  immorality  from  the  land,  and  repaired  the  fortified  plsi^^es 
of  Judea ;  and,  in  the  strength  of  a  covenant-keeping  God  (see  his  re- 
markable prayer  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  11),  he  met  the  mighty  invading  Ethio- 
pian host  of  a  million  men,  under  Zerah,  and  utterly  routed  them.  En- 
couraged by  the  prophet  Azariah,  he  now  became  still  more  zealous  in  the 
destruction  of  idolatry.  But  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  moving  against  him, 
his  faith  in  God  seemed  for  a  time  to  fail  him,  and  he,  with  the  treasures 
of  his  palace  and  the  temple,  hired  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  invade 
Baaaha^s  northern  frontier ;  and,  being  rebuked  for  this  by  the  faithful 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  Hanani,  he  cast  the  latter  into  prison.  Asa  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disease  in  his  feet ;  and  seeking  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
physicians  (probably  foreign  idolaters),  he  died. 

His  son  Jehoshaphat  succeeded  him,  and  he  proved  another  worthy 
«on  of  the  house  of  David.  One*of  his  first  acts  was  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Israel,  which  had  been  broken  for  sixty  years.  There  had  been 
trouble  and  war,  more  or  less,  existing  between  the  two  kingdoms  from 
B.  C.  975  to  915.  This  wise  and  virtuous  king  suppressed  it  altogether. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  cause  of  God.  He  did  more  than  others  before 
him— he  became  a  preacher— a  public  instructor  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
He  went  to  tlie  extent  of  his  dominion  exhorting  the  people  to  obey  God, 
keep  His  law  inviolate,  and  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  exclu- 
sively. And  as  he  established  judges  throiighout  his  territories,  from 
Beeraheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,  in  the  various  fenced  cities,  he  exhorted 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  not  only  went 
himself,  but  he  commissioned  others  to  go  and  teach  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  remove  ignorance  from  their  minds.  "  He 
«ent  five  princes,  accompanied  by  nine  Levltes  and  two  priests,  to  teach 
in  the  cities  of  Judah :  and  they  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
taught  the  people.^  This  was  in  advance  of  anything  ever  before  done 
in  Judea,  and  seemed  pointing  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.     Our  blessed  Savior  both  preached  His   own 
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gospel  in  the  cities  and  Tillages  of  Palestine,  and  called  and  qualified  His 
disciples  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Jehoshaphat  was  unfortunate  in  agreeing  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  with  Ahab's  son  and  grandson— Ahaziah  and 
Joram.  It  was  of  no  advantage  to  Israel  and  great  disadvantage  to 
Judah.  He  was  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord,  however :  he  strengthened 
his  kingdom,  and  had  an  army,  prepared  for  war,  numbering  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men— seven  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand of  Judah  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  Bei^amin. 

The  two  prosperous  reigns  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  were  soon  shorn  of 
their  excellency  by  the  wicked  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  engaged  in  the  wickedness  and  idola- 
tries of  that  abominable  house.  He  murdered  in  cold  blood  his  brothers 
who  were  better  than  he,  restored  the  idolatrous  high  places  on  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  endeavored  to  compel  all  the  people  to  forsake 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  go  with  him  in  all  his  impurities  of  idol- 
atrous worship.  In  the  full  tide  of  his  apostasy  he  received  a  letter, 
written  to  him  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
but  who  saw  what  the  future  course  of  this  young  prince  would  be  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  wrote  this  letter,  to  be  handed  to 
him  in  proper  time.  He  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy  to  the  letter.  *'  He 
had  not  walked  in  the  ways  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  father,  nor  in  the  ways 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah :  but  had  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
and  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  go  a  whoring,  like 
to  the  whoredoms  of  the  house  of  Ahab ;  and  had  slain  his  brethren  of  his 
father's  house  which  were  better  than  he."  All  this  he  had  done !  And 
what  was  to  follow  T  Heavy  and  miserable  judgments,  unless  he  should 
repent,  and  Judah  with  him.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  thou  hast 
so  done,  behold  with  a  great  plague  will  the  Lord  sndte  thy  people,  and 
thy  children,  and  thy  wives,  and  all  thy  goods ;  and  thou  shalt  have  great 
sickness,  by  disease  of  thy  bowels,  until  thy  bowels  fall  out  by  reason  of 
the  sickness  day  by  day."  This  letter  of  EUjah  w  3is  despised  both  by- 
king  and  people.  The  judgments  followed  rapidly.  The  Edomites  re- 
volted from  under  his  hand.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  invaded  his 
territories,  entered  Jerusalem,  sacked  his  palace,  carried  away  his  wives 
and  all  his  sons  save  one.  '*  And  after  all  this  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his 
bowels,  with  an  incurable  disease ;  and  after  the  end  of  two  years  his 
bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness :  so  he  died  of  sore  diseases, 
without  being  desired,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years ;  his  people  made  no 
burning  for  him,  and  gave  him  no  buriaJ  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  ^' 
(2  Kings  viii.;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 

What  a  remarkable  letter  was  this !  Was  such  a  one  ever  written  or 
received  before  that  day  f  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  fore- 
knowledge, and  He  inspired  His  prophet  to  write  a  letter  to  this  man  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  throne,  telling  him  what  he  should  do  to  others* 
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what  others  would  do  to  him,  and  with  what  disease  he  shonld  die.  He 
died,  leaving  a  weak  and  wicked  nation  behind  him. 

His  son  Ahaziah,  sometimes  called  Azaiiah  and  Jehoahaz,  succeeded 
him  and  walked  in  his  footsteps.  He  also  married  in  the  wicked  family 
of  Ahab.  He  went  to  war  against  Hazael,  king  of  Assyria,  with  Joram, 
king  of  Israel ;  they  were  defeated,  and  returned,  and  both  were  slain 
by  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  raised  up  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
house  of  Ahab.  Ahaziah  was  slain  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (3  Chron. 
xxii.;  2  Kings  ix.), 

Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah,  upon  learning  the  death  of  her  son 
(and  who  had  counselled  him  for  evil  during  his  life),  caused  all  the  seed 
royal  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  be  put  to  death,  except  one  that  escaped, 
and  then  usurped  the  throne  herself.  Wickedness  appeared  to  be  tri- 
umphant at  this  juncture,  and  Baal's  worshijiers  were  in  the  ascendant. 
The  valuable  and  sacred  things  of  the  temple  were  taken  and  bestowed 
upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  this  idol  was  set  up  in  Judah  as  it  had 
been  in  Israel,  with  its  altars,  images  and  priests. 

"  But  Jehoiada  the  priest  resolutely  held  the  temple  during  the  six 
years  of  Athaliah's  usurpation,  and  conducted  the  services  in  the  pre- 
scribed forms''  (2  Kings  xi.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxii.,  xxiii.)  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  times,  and  seemed  to  stand  superior  to 
any  other  in  his  day  for  wisdom,  prudence,  and  devotion  to  God,  from 
first  to  last,  without  any  defection  or  abatement  of  zeal  for  the  law  of  the 
Lord.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  people ;  they  revered  him  a& 
Israel  did  Samuel  of  old.  He  was  contemporary  with  Solomon,  Reho- 
boam,  AbiJah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah — seven  kings. 
He  secreted  the  escaped  son  of  Ahaziah,  Joash  or  Jehoash,  his  wife's 
nephew,  in  the  temple  until  he  could  succeed  in  deposing  Athaliah,  which 
was  done  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign ;  and  he  had  Joash,  a  child  of 
seven  years,  proclaimed  king  of  Judah,  who  for  twenty- seven  years  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  because  his  uncle  coim- 
Helled  him.  He  brought  the  people  generally  back  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  the  bright  and  peaceful  days  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  seemed  to 
be  returning  again.  But  Jehoiada  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  being  kingly  in  life,  he  was  honored  with  a  kingly 
biuial  at  his  death. 

"And  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  because 
he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  toward  God  and  toward  his  house." 

So  soon  as  Jehoiada  died,  the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  who  soon  led  him  astray.  "  They  left  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers  and  served  graves  and  idols."  "  Yet  the  Lord  sent 
prophets  to  bring  them  again  unto  the  Lord,  and  they  testified  against 
them,  but  they  would  not  give  ear." 

Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  became  high  priest,  and  used  his  utmost 
exertions  to  stay  the  tide  of  the  wide-spreading  idolatry ;  but  a  conspiracy 
was  raised  against  him,  and  at  the  king's  command  he  was  stoned  to 
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death  in  the  house  of  the  Lord!  Our  Savior  tells  exactly  where— "be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  altar"  (Matt,  xxiil.  85).  Here  was  a  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God  slain  in  His  sacred  temple  (while  i)erf ormingr  sacred 
rites),  by  order  of  a  king  whom  his  father  secreted,  protected,  raised,  had 
crowned  king  of  Judah,  and  counselled  for  good  all  his  life,  and  he  a 
relative  at  that !  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  this  blood  should 
cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance  t  It  did  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  a« 
well  B»  that  .of  Abel  and  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  divine  wrath,  which 
had  been  slumbering  so  long,  fell  upon  an  after-generation  of  this  people, 
with  untold  misery  and  woe,  and  the  remnant  have  been  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven— the  despised  and  i>ersecuted  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  death  of  Zechariah  is  the  first  recorded  martyrdom  of  a  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God ;  martyred  while  officiating  in  the  holy  temple  service 
and  by  the  professing  people  of  the  Lord !  How  awful  and  gloomy  the 
scene,  and  yet  how  frequently  has  it  been  re-enacted  since  the  introdac- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  the  world !  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  pastors  and 
elders,  have  been  torn  from  their  flocks  and  from  their  ministrations  in 
holy  things,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them,  and  cruelly  slain  for  their 
faithfulness  to  God  by  those  who  professed  to  he  Christians,  the  people  of 
Ood,  and  the  servants  of  Christ ! 

God  punished  Joash  by  the  hand  of  Hazael,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  his  servants  slew  him  in  his  bed  (3  Kings  xi;,  xii.;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

Amaziah  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  his  reign  was  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  his  father,  though  it  was  far  from  being  good.  He  made  a 
successful  war  against  the  Edomites,  but  publicly  introduced  the  gods  of 
Edom  into  Jerusalem  as  his  own,  for  which  Grod  punished  him  by  the 
hand  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel.  Joash  made  war  on  him,  defeated  and 
took  him  prisoner,  destroyed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  seized  and 
carried  off  to  Samaria  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  king's 
house,  after  which  he  was  conspired  against  and  murdered  (3  Bangs  xir.; 
9  Chron.  xxv.).  While  Amaziah  reigned,  Jonah,  the  first  of  the  sixteen 
prophets  whose  writings  appear  in  the  sacred  canon  of  Scripture^  waa 
prophesying  in  Israel  (3  Kings  xiv.  95). 

Uzziah,  also  called  Azariah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
Amaziah,  and  had  a  long  and  somewhat  prosperous  reign.  He  reigned 
fifty-two  years.  He  sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zechariah,  another  of  the 
sixteen  prophets  whose  writings  are  in  the  sacred  canon.  He  fortified 
Jerusalem,  increased  his  army,  and  became  famous  abroad.  He  permitted 
idolatry  among  the  people,  though  he*  did  not  practice  it  himself.  Pros- 
perity ruined  him  at  last.  He  became  so  self-important  that  he  attempted 
to  officiate  as  priest  in  the  temple,  but  Azariah,  the  chief  priest,  and 
eighty  other  priests,  withstood  him  and  thrust  him  out.  And  while  he 
was  wroth  with  them  for  so  doing,  leprosy  rose  up  in  his  forehead,  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  beside  the  incense-altar,  and  he  himself  hasted  to  go 
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out,  becaoBe  the  Lord  had  smitten  him.  He  waa  a  leper  to  the  day  of  hia 
death  (3  Chron.  xxvl.).  Joel  prophes&ed  daring  a  part  of  his  reign,  and 
Isaiah  the  last  year  of  it,  while  Hosea  and  Amos  prophesied  in  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.;  d  Kings  xv.). 

Jotham  was  son  and  successor  to  his  father  Uzziah.  Sacrifice  and 
bnmiDg  of  incense  were  yet  tolerated  in  high  places,  though  Jotham  was 
a  moderately  good  king,  and  followed  the  general  policy  of  his  father. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  priesthood. 

In  his  latter  days  the  Lord  began  more  seriously  to  press  Judah  with 
her  old  enemies,  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  zvii.;  3  Kings  xy^  Micah  i., 
ii.).  The  next  king  in  Judah  was  Ahaz,  son  of  Jotham,  who  excelled  all 
of  his  predecessors  in  idolatry.  He  openly  espoused  it,  ''  sacrificing  and 
burning  incense,  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  eyery 
green  tree ;"  and  was  the  first  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel  that 
sacrificed  human  sacrificefr^-even  his  own  son— to  the  dumb  idols !  He 
revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  religious  worship  in  Judea,  completely 
ignored  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  cut  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  caused  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple  to  cease,  turned  the  priests 
out  of  doors,  and  closed  the  doors  of  the  temple,  so  that  the  worshipers 
of  God  found  no  entrance.  Those  doors  which  had  remained  open  for 
307  years  (B.  C.  1005  to  738)  were  now  closed,  and  remained  so  for  twelve 
years.  Gk>d  punished  him  for  all  this.  He  set  the  king  of  Assyria  on 
him,  who  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  carried  many  of  his  people  away  as 
captives  to  Damascus.  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  also  slew  130,000  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  carried  away  300,000  women  and  children  captives  to  Samaria. 
The  captives  and  spoil  were  returned,  but  none  of  the  dead  came  back. 
The  Edomites  of  the  south  rose  up,  smote  Judah,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tives ;  and  tiie  Philistines  overran  and  retained  possession  of  the  south 
of  Judah.  Nothing  seemed  to  touch  the  heart  of  this  wicked  king.  He 
became  more  and  more  hardened,  and  deaf  to  all  the  appeals  for  reform 
that  oonld  be  made  to  him.  How  the  ways  of  Zion  mourned  during  this 
long  season  of  cruelty  and  idolatry,  and  how  deep  must  have  been  the 
SMrow  and  mortification  of  all  spiritual  worshipers  of  the  true  Grod  dur- 
ing this  long  night  of  abomination ! 

Heeekiah,  the  son  of  the  wicked  Ahaz,  in  the  royal  household,  was 
fully  alive  to  the  wickedness  of  his  father^s  course,  and  mourned  in  secret 
with  other  devout  souls  over  the  desolations  of  Zion.  Expecting  to 
occupy  the  throne  at  his  father's  death,  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  abolish  these  terrible  abuses.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  he  re-opened  and 
cleansed  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  revived  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  sending  messengers  all  through  the  land  of  Israel 
as  well  as  of  Judah  to  invite  the  faithful  to  the  sacred  and  solemn  fes- 
tival, which  was  kept  with  greater  Joy  than  any  since  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon« 

Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  the  priests  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
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appear  in  every  particular  to  have  been  reoongtracted  and  established  by 
Hezekiah,  and  the  reformation  extended  throughout  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, and  in  Ephraim  and  ManaAseh  also.  The  groves  were  cut  down,  the 
high  places  thrown  down,  and  the  images  broken  to  pieces.  Hezekiah 
was  honest  and  sincere  in  what  he  did ;  his  heart  entered  into  the  work  ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  beautiful  to  behold  in  all  quarters 
of  his  kingdom.  Not  so  exactly  with  all  the  people ;  for,  in  respect  to 
many  of  them,  Isaiah  said :  **  Wherefore  the  Lord  said,  Forasmuch  as 
this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honor 
me ;  but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward  me 
is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men ;  therefore  will  I  proceed  to  do  a  mar- 
velous work  among  the  people,^'  etc.  (Isaiah  xxix.  1-14,  etc.).  Hezekiah 
engaged  in  successful  wars  with  both  the  Assyrians  and  Philistines  (2 
Kings  xviii.  1-16) ;  but  Sennacherib  invaded  his  country  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  forced  him  to  tribute.  '  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  Hezekiah  was  miraculously  healed  of  his  sickness  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  assured  of  the  lengthening  out  of  his  life  fifteen  years 
by  the  sign  of  the  going  back  ten  degrees  of  the  shadow  on  his  dial.* 
And  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  Sennacherib,  the  Lord  miracu- 
lously destroying  his  army. 

These  favorable  circumstances  exalted  Hezekiah,  and  he  became  vain ; 
they  were  a  snare  unto  him.  He  was  thought  highly  of  and  honored  by 
the  nations  around  him.  The  king  of  Babylon,  Berodach-baladan,  amon^ 
others,  had  to  send  him  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery 
from  his  sickness,  and  Hezekiah,  in  a  fit  of  vanity  and  pride,  showed  them 
all  his  wealth  and  magnificence. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  reproved  him  for  this,  and  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  captivity  against  him,  his  family,  and  his  kingdom.  Upon 
this,  '*  Uezekis^  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  both  he  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  so  that  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  came  not 
upon  them  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah "  (3  Kings  xx.).  So  much  for  this 
worthy,  patriotic,  conscientious  and  devout  king,  Hezekiah.  His  son  was 
a  perfect  contrast  to  him,  and  excelled  in  wickedness  all  who  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

Manasseh,  son  of  Hezekiah,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Those  who  ruled  him  were  sons  of  Belial,  t 
and  plunged  him  into  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime.  If  the  exact 
opposite  of  every  good  thing  his  father  did  was  set  down  to  his  account 
it  would  reveal  in  part,  but  not  in  whole,  the  carnal  and  Satanic  course 
of  Manasseh.  "He  shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another ! "  and  finally  succeeded  in  seducing' 

•  This  effect  may  hare  l)een  produced  by  a  cloud  or  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  refiraction; 
Bome  eminent  aBtronomera  nnppoM  that  it  may  have  been  orodnced  by  an  echpiie  of  the  snn.  mt. 
by  whatever  method  prodnoed,  we  know  that  the  retreat  of  the  ahadow  ten  degrees  on  the  dial 
was  not  the  work  of  man.  but  of  Almighty  Ood. 

t  BeUal  means  toorthtstmess;  it  is  not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  used  so  by  personification. 
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and  canying  the  people  along  with  him  "to  do  more  evilB  than  did  the 
nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel !  ^'  He 
reigned  in  all  fifty-five  years.  But  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  wicked 
career  he  was  taken  captive  by  Esar-haddon,  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
carried  in  chains  to  Babylon,  then  his  capital.  Manasseh  was  humbled 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  repented,  and  begged  for  mercy,  and  the  Lord  par- 
doned his  sins  and  restored  him  to  his  kingdom  again.  He  might  have 
quoted  Paul's  experience,  wherein  he  says,  "  That  in  me,  the  chiefest  of 
sinners,  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering  for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting"  (1  Tim. 
i.  15, 16).  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
exhorted  all  the  people  to  be  zealous  of  the  law. 

Amon  succeeded  Manasseh,  and  inutated  his  father's  idolatry ;  but  his 
life  was  suddenly  terminated,  in  two  years,  by  his  assassination,  in  his 
palace,  by  conspirators,  and  he  thus  gave  way  to  Josiah,  the  last  of  the 
pious  kings  of  Judah.  Josiah  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and 
at  sixteen  converted  to  God  by  His  Spirit.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Asa,  Jehoehaphat,  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh,  and  in  personal  piety  ex- 
celled them  all.  Saith  the  Holy  Spirit :  ''  And  like  unto  him  was  there 
no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ; 
neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him  "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25). 

He  made  a  thorough  purification  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem, 
of  all  the  cities  and  high  places  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  pushed  his  re- 
formation into  other  cities  and  places  where  he  might  be  allowed.  Israel 
had  been  carried  away,  but  there  was  a  people  substituted  in  their  place, 
called  Samaritans,  who  offered  no  resistance,  and  Josiah  purged  the  cities 
of  Manasseh,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  and  a  portion  of  Naphthali ;  destroy- 
ing the  houses  of  the  high  places  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  which  the  kings 
of  Israel  had  made,  and  slaying  the  priests  who  sacrificed  thereon.  He 
made  thorough  work  of  it ;  and  during  his  reign  the  people  had  rest,  and 
departed  not  from  following  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  Near  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  opposed  the  march  of  the  king  of  Egypt  through  his 
territories  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  made  battle  against  him  and  was 
wounded.  He  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  died  in  peace.  All  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  especially  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  mourned  for  him.  Dur- 
ing his  pious  reign  he  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  2  Kings  xx., 
xxi. ;  Lam.  iv.  20). 

God's  threatened  wrath  and  captivity  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  delayed  during  Josiah's  reign,  but^  as  soon  as  he  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  the  vials  were  poured  out. 

His  wicked  son,  Jehoahaz,  succeeded  him,  and  was  deposed  and  car- 
ried away  captive  into  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-necho,  in  three  months  after 
his  coronation,  and  died  there.  Pharaoh-necho  made  Eliakim,  another 
son  of  Josiah,  king  in  his  stead,  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  laid 
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him  and  hie  people  under  tribute.  Urijah  prophesied  against  the  city 
and  the  land,  for  which  Jehoiakim  had  him  slain  with  the  sword,  and  his 
body  cast  contemptuously  into  the  grave  of  the  common  people. 

Nineteen  years  before  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah,  the  son 
of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth,  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
territory  of  Bei^amin,  having  before  his  birth  been  ordained  of  the  Lord 
a  prophet,  had  been  called  when  a  mere  child  to  the  sacred  office.  Natur- 
ally gentle,  sensitive  and  timid,  he  was  made,  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
Ood,  strong,  and  bold,  and  fearless— a  defenced  city,  an  iron  pillar  and  a 
brazen  wall— against  the  wicked  king,  and  princes,  and  priests,  and  false 
prophets,  and  people  of  the  land,  to  declare  to  them  their  religious  super- 
:ficiality  and  hyx)ocrisy,  to  denounce  their  idolatries  and  corruptions,  and 
to  predict  that  God  would,  for  their  abominations,  carry  them  into  sev- 
enty years'  captivity  *  in  Babylon ;  but  that,  though  he  would  make  a  full 
•end  of  their  Babylonian  oppressors.  He  would  not  make  a  full  end  of 
them,  but  in  covenant  faithfulness  would  visit  them  again  and  restore 
them  to  their  own  land.  Jeremiah  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  own 
people  and  a  friend  of  the  Babylonians :  he  was  mocked  and  persecuted 
more  than  any  other  prophet— hated,  taunted,  derided,  put  in  stocks  and 
in  a  miry  prison-pit,  and  sought  to  be  killed.  Both  literally  and  spirit- 
ually, more  than  any  other  servant  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  disx>en- 
sation,  he  experienced  the  fellowship  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ — ^his 
whole  life  being  one  long  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  truth.  At  tinies, 
when  left  to  himself ,  he  became  bitterly  despondent,  and  bewailed,  like  Job 
in  his  extremest  agony,  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom— feeling  that  hie 
whole  life  was  a  failure  (as  the  people  did  not  heed  his  warnings),  and 
doubting  whether  his  very  mission  was  not  a  delusion,  and  thinking  that 
he  would  afterwards  keep  silent ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  like  burn- 
ing fire  in  his  bones,  and  he  continued  to  deliver  his  solemn  prophetic 
messages,  and  his  eyes  became  fountains  of  tears  for  the  sins  and  coming 
«alamities  of  his  people.  Yet,  'Mn  that  stormy  sunset  of  prophecy,  he  be- 
bolds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  ii 
there  is  any  hope  of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a  retam  t< 
the  old  system  and  the  old  ordinances,  divine  though  they  once  had  beei 
(xxxi.  81).  There  must  be  a  new  (and  spiritual)  covenant.  The  relationi 
between  man  and  God  must  rest,  not  on  an  outward  law  with  its  require 
ments  of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship  with  Him,  anc 
the  consciousness  of  entire  dependence.  For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  then 
must  be  a  personal  centre  ''—the  Messiah,  the  righteous  and  royal  brand 
of  David,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  bringing  salvation  to  Israel,  'writin/ 
His  law  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  making  a  personal  and  inward  revela 

*  *  *TlM  ezaot  niimber  of  yeus  of  Sabl»tb»  in  4M>  7e«ra,  the  Dwiod  from  Saul  to  the  Batxylonla 
^aptlTit^:  rl^t^onii  retrltration  for  their  violation  of  the  Sftbntth  (Lev.  xxvl.  8MB:  9  Otm>] 
lExxvl  »•  n).  The  aevepty  ytmn  probably  befrin  ttom  the  fourth  year  of  Jeholaldm,  when  Jen 
aalem  was  Arat  captured,  ana  many  oaptlveii,  an  weU  aa  the  treaaure  of  the  temple,  were  carrte 
*way :  they  end  with  the  flrat  year  of  Cfyma.  who.  on  takinfr  Babylon,  leaned  an  edict  for  the  xw 
toration  or  the  Jews  (Esra  1. 1).   Daniera  Hventy  prophstk  w€ek»  are  baaed  on  the  90  yeara  of  tb 
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tion  of  Himself  to  them  aa  their  God,  and  forgiving  their  iniquitieB  (xxiii, 
5,  6 ;  xxxi.  31-34).  Of  this  Messiah,  in  His  persecution  by  and  His  suffer- 
ing for  His  people,  there  was  no  more  striking  human  type  than  Jere- 
miah, who  is  believed  to  have  been  dually  carried  to  Tahpanhes  in  Egypt^ 
and  there  stoned  by  the  Jews,  irritated  by  his  rebukes. 

The  godless  and  reckless  Jehoiakim,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign^ 
rebelling  against  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  captured  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  to  Babylon  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  a  number  of  royal 
and  noble,  handsome  and  gifted  Hebrew  youths,  including  Daniel,  Han- 
aniah  (Shadrach),  Mishael  (Meshach),  and  Azariah  (Abednego),  to  be 
trained  in  Chaldsean  learning  for  his  service.  Jehoiakim,  after  reigning 
three  years  as  a  vassal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  rebelled  agaia,  and  was  con- 
quered and  put  to  death,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied.  His  son  Jehoia- 
chin  (or  Jeconiah,  or  Coniah— Jah  or  Jehovah  having  abandoned  him) 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  in  three 
months  and  ten  days  he  was  dethroned  by  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of 
rebellion ;  and  the  ccmqueror  carried  off  to  Babylon  the  king  and  all  hi» 
officers,  and  all  the  chief  men  and  soldiers  and  artisans,  including  Ezekiel 
and  Shimei,  the  grandfather  of  Mordecai,  and  the  remaining  treasures  of 
the  temple  and  palace-— leaving  none  but  the  very  poorest  people  in 
Judea.  Mattaniah,  the  unde  of  Jehoiachin,  under  the  name  of  Zedekiali^ 
was  made  king  over  the  miserable  remnant. 

Zedekiah  rebelled  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Babylonian  army,  professed  penitence ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
army  turned  away,  he  again  broke  his  covenant  with  Babylon.  Having^ 
defeated  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  resumed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  the  city  for  the  third  and  last  time,  fulfilling  the  word  o£ 
the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  the  mouths  of  His  prophets,  **  I  will  wipe 
Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down  ^ 
(2  Kings  xxi.  10-18).  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Zedekiah,  slew  his  sons  be- 
fore his  eyes,  then  put  out  his  eyes,  bound  him  in  fetters  and  carried  him 
to  Babylon,  and  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  till  he  died.  He  made  a  public 
example  of  seventy-four  distinguished  men  of  Jerusalem,  who  bad  been 
engaged  in  [the  rebellion,  by  putting  them  to  death.  He  sacked  the 
temple  completely.  "  He  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great  man's  house  he 
burnt  with  fire.*^  He  demolished  the  walls  of  the  city,  rooted  and  burnt 
out  the  population,  leaving  the  city  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  smouldering 
ruins.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  people,  who  were  left  in  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  he  carried  all  away  to  Babylon. as  prisoners.  ''So 
Judah  was  carried  away  out  of  their  land ''  (3  Kings  xxiv.  17 ;  xxv.  1-21 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  1-19;  liii.  1-28). 

'*  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  in  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  captives 
had  been  carried  off  in  three  detachments :  In  B.  C.  006,  Daniel  and  his 
three  comrades  and  other  princes ;  in  B.  C.  596,  about  10,000  chief  people, 
including  Ezekiel,  7,000  soldiers,  1,000  craftsmen,  and  about  2,000  nobles ; 
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and  in  B.  C.  587,  nearly  all  the  people.  A  small  remnant  was  still  left  in 
the  land,  under  Gedaliah,  most  of  whom  were  massacred  by  Ishmael ;  of 
the  remnant,  the  greater  part  went  to  Egypt  with  Johanan,  while  a  very 
small  fragment  continued  to  hover  about  their  ancient  seats."—  W,  O, 
BlmMe. 

The  threatenings  of  God  had  been  fulfilled.  The  kings  and  priests 
and  people  would  not  take  heed,  but  kept  on  their  rebellious  road  to  ruin. 
"  The  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  His  messengers,  rising 
up  betimes  and  sending ;  because  He  had  compassion  on  His  people  and 
on  His  dwelling  place ;  but  they  mocked  the  messengers  of  God,  and 
despised  His  words,  and  misused  His  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  rose  against  His  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy  "  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
11-21).    The  land  at  last  lay  at  rest  and  kept  Sabbath  for  seventy  years. 

Israel  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom  254  years ;  Judah  138  years 
longer,  making  888  years  to  the  captivity.  During  these  888  years  Judah 
had  seventeen  kings  and  one  queen— a  usurper;  and  two  more  kings  after 
she  became  tributary  to  Babylon,  making  nineteen  kings  in  all,  and  every 
one  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  the  promise  of  God. 

"  The  separate  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  may  be  divided  into 
four  periods:  Ist.  First  religious  decline  and  first  religious  revival— about 
86  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  and  Athaliah,  and  during  the  prophecies  of  Shemaiah, 
Tddo,  Azariah,  Hanani,  Jehu,  and  Jahaziel.  2d.  Second  decline  and  sec- 
ond revival— about  207  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Joash,  Amaziah,  Uz- 
^ah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  and  during  the  prophecies  of  Zech- 
ariah  (son  of  Jehoiada),  Joel,  Zechariah  (son  of  Berechiah),  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Nabum.  8d.  Third  decline  and  third  revival— about  88  years, 
during  the  reigns  of  Manasseh,  Amon  and  Josiah,  and  during  the  prophe- 
cies of  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  4th.  Final  decline — about  28  years, 
during  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiab,  and 
during  the  prophecies  of  Habakkuk  and  Obadiab.  After  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  there  was  a  revival  under  Zenibbabel,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  Pharisaic  decline,  which  has  now  lasted  for  more  than 
18,000  years,  but  is  destined,  according  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  most  glorious  revival  of  any  (Rom.  xi.  15)."— Tf.  G, 
JBlaikie. 

Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  Gedaliah  ruler  over  the  land  of  Judah  at 
the  time  he  left  a  few  people  there.  He  had  Jeremiah  taken  out  of 
prison,  and  his  fettere  loosened,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go  wherever  he 
pleased.  He  offered  to  take  him  to  Babylon  and  provide  well  for  him,  or 
allow  him  to  remain  with  Gedaliah.  The  prophet,  like  a  patriotic  and 
true  man,  resolved  to  remain  with  Gedaliah  and  the  remnant,  and  share 
their  destiny.  So  the  king's  officer  gave  him  victuals  and  a  reward,  and 
let  him  go  to  Gedaliah,  who  was  at  Mizpah,  the  seat  of  government  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  for  some  cause  unknown,  sent  an 
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assassin,  in  the  person  of  one  Ishmael,  to  slay  the  good  governor  Geda- 
liah,  and  he  did  so  while  feasting  at  his  hospitable  table ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  ten  men  at  his  side,  slew  the  Jews,  the  men  of  war,  and  the 
Chaldeans  found  there  with  him.  He  also  slew  eighty  more  unsuspecting 
men  who  came  up  from  Shechem,  Shiloh  and  Samaria  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Then  gathering  the  people  together,  he  departed  to  go  over  to  the 
Ammonites,  but  was  speedily  pursued  by  Johanan  and  the  captains  of  the 
forces,  and  overtaken  in  Gibeon.  The  captives  *were  recovered,  but 
Ishmael  made  his  escape  to  the  Ammonites  with  eight  men. 

Johanan  and  the  leaders  of  the  people,  though  having  acted  bravely 
and  wisely,  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Chaldeans  would  come  up  and  pun- 
ish them  for  Gedaliah^s  assassination.  They  loved  idolatry  stUl,  and 
feignedly  sought  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  in  regard  to  hiding  down  in 
Egypt.  He  forbade  it,  and  warned  them  of  the  danger  of  going  there, 
saying  that  the  sword,  i)estilence  and  famine  would  overtake  them  if  they 
did.  They  heeded  not  his  warnings,  but  went  down  to  Tahpanhes  in 
Egypt,  carrying  the  prophet  with  them.  There  they  could  indulge  in 
idolatry  to  their  hearts'  content.  Both  men  and  women  justified  them- 
selves, saying  "  When  we  worshiped  the  queen  of  Heaven  we  saw  no  evil ; 
and  when  we  erased  to  worship  her  we  were  consumed  with  sword  and 
famine.''  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  character  in  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  people  was  their  proneness  to  idolatry  from  the  conquest  of 
Jericho  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  the  face  of  everything  that  God 
had  done  for  them  and  was  continually  doing  for  them  through  so  many 
centuries— continually  blessing  them  in  their  allegiance  to  Him  and  curs- 
ing them  in  their  worship  of  idols. 

Jeremiah's  predictions  in  regard  to  those  who  slid  off  to  Egypt  came 
to  pass.  Sixteen  years  after  they  went  down  there  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  Egypt,  and  the  Jews  perished  under  his  hand,  except  a 
mere  remnant  who  had  settled  there  previously,  or  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  there  like  Jeremiah,  against  their  will  (Jer.  xliv.  11-14,  38). 

All  shadow  of  civil  government  had  now  passed  away  in  Judah,  and 
the  government  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Canaan  had  entirely 
ceased. 

What  proportion  of  those  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  truly 
pious— were  of  the  remnant  of  believers,  though  small,  that  were  at  all 
times  reserved  according  to  the  election  of  grace— we  cannot  say ;  nor  the 
number  of  such  who  were  forced  down  into  Egjrpt  along  with  Jeremiah ; 
yet  we  feel  assured  there  was  a  remnant  at  that  day  as  well  as  there  had 
been  at  all  times  during  the  864  years  of  their  existence  in  Canaan.  God 
never  has  left  Himself  without  a  witness  on  earth. 

With  slight  intermissions,  the  people  of  Judah,  like  those  of  Israel, 
became  more  and  more  corrupt— more  wealthy,  cultured,  extravagant, 
luxurious,  licentious,  covetous,  dishonest,  venal,  deceitful  and  oppressive 
to  the  poor ;  and  God  sent  upon  them  just  punishment  for  their  sins. 
They  were  now  scattered  in  five  different  countries— Egypt,  Palestine, 
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Chaldea,  Media  and  Assyria;  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut.  xxviii.)>  uttered  nearly  900  years  before,  had  received  its  first  but 
not  its  last  and  greatest  fulfillment. 

A  notable  feature  of  Hebrew  history  during  the  kingly  period  is  th& 
readiness  with  which  the  people  followed  their  kings  in  matters  both 
secular  and  sacred.  Their  government  was  a  theocracy,  even  when  their 
kings  reigned ;  because  the  king  was  considered  the  agent  or  vicegerent 
of  God  to  cany  out  ilis  designs ;  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  last  appeal 
was  made  to  God.  When  the  king  did  evil,  so  did  the  people ;  and  when 
he  did  well,  so  did  the  people— proving  the  correctness  of  Solomon  when 
he  said :  "  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power :  and  who  may  say 
unto  him.  What  doest  thout"  (Eccles.  viii.  4). 

Down  to  the  captivity  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  com- 
pleted to  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  works  of  these  prophets- 
in  chronological  order,  viz.:  Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah^ 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah,  together  with  his  Lamen- 
tationB--eleven  in  all. 
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THE  BABTL0HI8H  CAPTIVITY  AND  THE  RESTORATION  TO  CANAIN. 

The  land  of  Jndah,  according  to  prophecy,  was  to  eigoy  its  Sabbaths, 
and  therefore  the  king  of  Babylon  did  not  do  with  that  what  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  done  with  Israel,  viz.:  Substitate  another  population  in  place 
of  the  people  removed.  This  conntiy  remained  open  and  at  rest,  ready 
to  be  reoccupied  when  the  people  to  whom  it  had  been  given  should  re- 
turn from  their  captivity. 

The  history  of  the  ten  tribes  from  their  captivity  to  the  captivity  of 
Judah — one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years— is  a  blank  never  to  be  fOled. 
The  distinction  was  no  longer  to  exist.  Israel  was  lost  sight  of.  Many  of 
the  ten  lost  tribes  •  returned  and  associated  themselves  with  Judah  dur- 
ing the  138  years. .  The  others  were  dispersed  in  the  Assyrian  provinces; 
and,  when  the  empire  of  Babylon  included  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  other 
nations  to  the  number  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  the 
remnant  of  Israel  belonged  to  that  empire,  and  therefore  were  found  to 
exist  under  the  same  government  with  their  brethren  of  Judah  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  They  became  one  people  again  then,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Babylonish  kings,  and  were  so  reckoned  and  so  treated  by  those 
great  eastern  rulers.  Henceforward  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
ctdled  Jews  down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  have  been  ever  since  so  called* 
According  to  this  view  the  ten  lost  tribes  need  no  longer  be  searched  for ; 
they  are  already  found.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  great  king ;  he  was  the 
great "  head  of  gold ''  among  the  kings  of  the  succeeding  empires.  He 
was  ''  the  great  tree  which  grew  and  was  strong,  whose  height  reached 
unto  the  Heavens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth :  whose  leaves 
were  fair  and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all :  under 
which  the  beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the  fowls  of 
Heaven  had  their  habitation  ^  (Dan.  iv.).  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great 
tree  the  chosen  people  of  God,  Judah  and  Israel,  now  dwelt,  and  dwelt  as 
one  people,  though  scattered  beneath  the  shadow  of  various  branches  of  it» 

Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah,  who 
had  been  carried  down  to  Babylon  when  Nebuchadnezzar  first  took  Jeru- 
salem, were  destined  to  occupy  places  of  distinction  under  the  reign  of 
tiiat  and  snoceeding  monarehs.    After  four  years'  preparation  they  were 

'IttebmnriouOyuidletniedly  uvoed,  in  recent  books,  tlutt  the  Amflrifian  Indians «r» 
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permitted  to  stand  before  the  king,  and  he  gave  them  positions  even 
within  the  royal  court  itself,  where  they  might  be  prepared,  when  neces- 
sary, to  render  assistance  to  their  kindred  in  captivity. 

Ezekiel,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  second  deportation 
from  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  about  B.  C.  595.  He 
was  located  among  the  captives  on  the  river  Chebar,  which  is  described 
as  falling  into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Babylon. 
Thus  far  away  in  the  heart  of  tliis  vast  empire  his  solitary  voice  was 
heard,  and  the  people  received  his  communications  and  sought  his  instrac- 
tion  (Ezek.  viii.,  xiv.,  xx.).  He  prophesied  in  all  about  twenty-two  years. 
His  prophecies,  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  the  same  in  substance  with  those  of 
Jeremiah,  though  widely  separated,  and  unable  to  hold  correspondence 
with  each  other.  The  prophecies  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  This  proves 
them  to  have  been  prophets  of  God,  and  both  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  speak  and  write  as  they  did  (Ezek.  i.-xxiv.).    Ezekiel  died  B.  C.  574. 

Daniel  was  known  to  Ezekiel,  for  he  twice  names  him  in  his  prophe- 
cies (Ezek.  xiv.  14;  xxviii.  8).  Daniel  attained  a  high  distinction  in  the 
king's  court  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  among  his  own  people,  and 
was  regarded  by  both  as  being  superior  to  all  other  men  for  wisdom  and 
holiness. 

He  was  very  similarly  situated  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
was  Joseph  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

"The  one  stood  near  the  beginning  and  the  other  near  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  history  of  revelation ;  both  were  representatives  of  God  at 
heathen  courts ;  both  interpreters  of  the  dim  presentiments  of  truth  ex- 
pressed in  God-sent  dreams,  and  therefore  raised  to  honor  by  the  powers 
of  the  world ;  so  representing  Israel's  calling  to  be  a  royal  priesthood 
among  the  nations ;  and  types  of  Christ,  the  true  Israel,  and  of  Israel's 
destination  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  as  Romans  xi.  12, 16,  tore- 
tells."— J.«5er2eii.    "  Among  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Daniel  are 
his  pei*sonal  purity  and  self-restraint  amidst  the  world's  corrupting  luxu- 
ries (Dan.  i.  8-16;  compare  Moses,  Heb.  xi.  34-87;  Joseph,  Gen.  xxxix.  9); 
his  faithfulness  to  God  at  all  costs,  and  fearless  witnessing  for  God  be- 
fore great  men  (Dan.  v.  17-23),  unbribed  by  lucre  and  una  wed  by  threats 
(vi.  10, 11) ;  his  pure  patriotism,  which,  with  burning  prayers,  interceded 
for  his  chastened  countrymen  (ix.) ;  and  his  intimate  communion  i^th 
God,  so  that,  like  the  beloved  disciple  and  apocalyptic  seer  of  the  New 
Testament,  John,  he  also  is  caDed  '  a  man  greatly  beloved,'  and  this  twice, 
}:y  thti  angel  of  the  Lord  (ix.  28;  x.  11),  and  received  the  exactest  dien 
closure  of  the  date  of  Messiah's  advent,  and  the  successive  events  dow^ 
to  the  Lord's  final  advent  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 

"The  infidel  philosopher.  Porphyry  (bom  A.  D.  289;  died  804),  as- 
serted that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  the  Maocabc^ 
(B.  C.  170-164) — ^a  time  when  confessedly  there  were  no  prophets,  Tvritten 
after  the  events  as  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  it  professed  U>  foretell^ 
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80  accarate  are  the  details— a  conclusive  proof  of  Daniel's  inspiration,  if 
his  prophecies  can  be  shown  to  have  been  bi^ore  those  events.  Now  we 
know  from  Josephus  that  the  Jews  in  Christ's  day  recognized  Daniel  as  in 
the  canon.  Zechariah,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  centuries  before  Antiochus, 
refer  to  it.  Jesus  refers  to  it  in  His  characteristic  designation,  '  Son  of 
man'  (Matt.  xxiv.  80;  Daniel  vii.  18),  also,  expressly  by  name,  and  as  a 
'prophet'  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  21 ;  Daniel  xii.  1,  etc.),  and  in  the  moment  that 
decided  His  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  64)  or  death,  when  the  high  priest  abjured 
Him  by  the  living  Grod.  Also  in  Luke  1. 19-26,  *  Gabriel '  is  mentioned, 
whose  name  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  save  Daniel  viii.  16,  and  ix. 
21.  Besides  the  references  to  it  in  Revelation,  Paul  confirms  the  prophet- 
ical part  of  it,  as  to  the  blasphemous  king  (Dan.  vii.  8,  25 ;  xi.  86)  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  2,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  8, 4 ;  the  narrative  part,  as  to  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ances fron  the  lions  and  the  fire  in  Heb.  xi.  88,  84.  Thus  the  book  is  ex- 
pressly attested  by  the  New  Testament  on  the  three  points  made  the 
stumbling  block  of  neologists— the  predictions,  the  narratives  of  miracles, 
and  the  manifestations  of  angels."— J?ai<««ee.  The  language  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  partly  Hebrew  and  partly  Chaldee,  and  the  exact  knowledge 
which  the  writer  shows  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  manners  and  customs, 
as  confirmed  by  the  latest  monnmental  discoveries,  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  book.  The  ancient  Jews  classed  Daniel  in  the  same  division  of  the 
Scriptures  (Ketutnm,  writings)  as  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Canticles,  Esther,  Lamentations,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles ; 
and  they  showed  their  high  regard  for  the  book  of  Daniel  by  having  it, 
with  other  portions  of  the  Ketubim,  read  before  the  high  priest  on  the 
night  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  astonishingly  exact  fulfillment  of  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Dan- 
iel demonstrates  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book.  The  extraordinary 
importance  of  this  book  must  be  our  excuse  for  the  extended  space  that 
we  give  to  its  consideration  in  this  work. 

"  Daniel,  with  deliberate  purpose  of  heart,  would  not  defile  himself 
with  the  king's  meat  or  wine ;  because  to  have  partaken  of  it  would  have 
been  a  tacit  sanction  of  idolatry,  seeing  that  an  initiatory  offering  had 
been  made  of  it  to  consecrate  the  whole  meal  to  idols.  He  who  was  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  Jehovah's  revelations  against  thelieathen  world-power, 
must  not  himself  feed  on  the  dainties,  nor  drink  from  the  intoxicating 
cup  of  the  world.  Like  Moses,  he  must '  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  Grod,  than  to  exjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.' 
Faith  was  the  secret  principle  of  Daniel's  consistency.  Faith  alone  can 
enable  the  young  to  overcome  the  carnal  appetites  of  senf^e,  which  are 
especially  strong  in  early  life  and  youthful  vigor.  They  who  would  excel 
in  wisdom  and  piety  must  learn  early  to  keep  the  body  in  subjection  to 
the  spirit.  Temperance  is  conducive  alike  to  the  health  of  body  and  soul. 
A  pampered  body  clogs  the  intellect,  and  stUl  more  incapacitates  the 
man  for  9pirHudl  exercises."— FatfM«t. 

The  second  and  the  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel,  under  different  fig- 
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nres,  foretell  the  same  events— the  sucoessiye  existence  of  four  in'eat 
world-empires,  to  be  followed  by  a  fifth  indestmctible  and  ilnally-imi- 
versal  spiritual  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  God  of  Heaven  and  the  Son 
of  man.  '*  In  the  second  chapter,  the  world-kingdoms  are  seen  by  the 
heathen  king  in  their  outward  unity  and  glory,  yet  without  life,  a  metal 
colossus ;  in  the  seventh  chapter  they  appear  to  the  prophet  of  Crod  in 
their  real  character,  as  instinct  ¥rith  life,  but  mere  beast  life,  terrible  ani- 
mal power,  but  no  true  manhood ;  for  true  manhood  can  only  be  realized 
by  conscious  union  with  God,  in  whose  image  man  was  made.  The  Son 
of  God  as  the  '  Son  of  man '  is  the  true  ideal  standard  and  head  of  regen- 
erated humanity.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  glorified  and  deified  self  he 
became  beast-like  and  consorted  with  the  beasts ;  but,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  his  understanding  returned,  and  he  blessed  the  Most 
High,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion."— ^owwe*.  The  first 
world-kingdom  is  represented  by  the  golden  head  of  the  image  and  by 
the  lion  with  eagle's  wings ;  the  second  by  the  arms  and  breast  of  silver, 
and  by  the  bear  with  three  ribs  in  its  mouth ;  the  third  by  the  belly  and 
thighs  of  brass,  and  by  the  four-headed  and  four-winged  leopard ;  and 
the  fourth  by  the  legs  of  iron  and  feet  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay, 
and  by  an  unnamed,  terrible,  exceedingly  strong,  ten-homed,  iron-toothed, 
brazen-nailed  beast,  different  from  all  the  others,  and  devouring  and 
stamping  the  others  in  pieces.  The  first  world-kingdom,  as  Daniel  him- 
self says,  was  the  Babylonian,  whose  vigor  began  and  ended  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar—€hief  among  the  kingdoms,  like  gold  among  the  metals,  and 
the  lion  among  beasts,  with  wide-spread  and  rapidly  acquired  power, 
indicated  by  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  The  second  world-kingdom  is  al- 
most universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  Medo-Persian,  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  nations,  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  as  the  two  arms  are 
united  in  the  breast~-inf  erior  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  in  antiquity— 
and  its  early  effeminacy  and  the  dependence  of  its  king  on  his  nobles,  as 
silver  is  inferior  to  gold  and  the  bear  to  the  lion— cruel  and  slow-moving 
like  the  bear—the  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  representing  Lydis,  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  not  properly  parts  of  its  body,  but  seized  by  Medo-Persia. 
The  third  world-kingdom  is  by  almost  all  admitted  to  have  been  the 
GrsBoo-Maoedonian,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, as  the  two  thighs  are  united  in  the  body  (or  the  two  thighs  may 
represent  the  principal  and  longest-lived  kingdoms  into  which  the  Mace- 
donian empire  was  divided,  that  of  the  Seleucidie  in  Syria  and  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt),  of  an  inferior  mercenary  character,  and  with  its 
soldiers  clothed  with  brass  or  bronze  armor— the  leopard  representing 
nlyness  and  pertinacity,  and  the  four  wings  the  unexampled  rapidity  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  four  heads  the  four 
Diodochi,  or  successors,  among  whom  Alexander's  dominions  were 
divided,  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  Seleucus  in  Asia,  Lysimachns  in  Thraoe,  and 
Cassander  in  Greece ;  the  inferiority  of  the  Macedonian  empire  is  forciWy 
illustrated  by  the  repeated  and  protracted  debauchery  and  intemperance 
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of  Alexander  and  his  army^  and  by  the  very  brief  duration  of  his  empire. 
Divine  Providence  brings  good  out  of  evil;  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Western  Asia  was  among  the  most  important  natural 
preparations  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion'of  the  fourth  world-kingdom  opinions  vary.  A  few  modem  scholars 
think  that  it  was  the  Syrian  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidad,  or  the  Seleucidse 
of  Syria  and  the  Ptolemies  of  £gypt ;  the  ten  toes  and  horns  representing 
the  monarchs  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  especially— the  foreign  Greek  ele- 
ment the  iron,  and  the  native  Oriental  element  the  clay ;  intermarrying 
with  the  Ptolemies,  but  still  hostile  to  them ;  the  little  horn  plucking  up 
three  others,  and  having  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things,  being  supposed  to  be  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  (lY.)  Epiphanes, 
of  whom  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Daniel  prophesies  in  his  eighth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.  But  the  Seleucidffi  and  Ptolemies  were  the 
thigh  sequelae  of  the  brazen  Macedonian  kingdom ;  and  it  was  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  and  it  is 
still  advocated  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  English  and  German  inter- 
preters, that  the  fourtii  world-kingdom  was  the  Rostan.  If  not  the 
Eoman,  then  the  prophet,  in  his  anticipatory  survey  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  has  omitted  the  greatest  world-kingdom  that  ever  existed,  and 
one  which  was  existing  not  only  long  before  but  actually  when  Christ  came 
iuto  the  world,  and  one  with  which  and  its  subdivisions  His  kingdom  has 
had  the  most  to  do ;  and  yet  the  prophet,  at  the  proper  place  in  his  predic- 
tions has  used  remarkable  language  that  applies  more  appropriately  to 
the  Roman  empire  than  to  any  that  ever  existed.  For  these  reasons  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  fourth  world-kingdom  was  the  Roman.  It  was  a 
gigantic  monstrosity,  surpassing,  in  terribleness,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world.  ''  Irresistible  in  the  battle- 
field,  within  there  were  internal  weakness,  the  struggles  of  fierce  factions, 
civil  dissensions,  and  finally  an  oligarchy  of  rich  men,  the  most  corrupt, 
since  the  deluge,  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  before  whom  all  manliness 
vanished  awi^.  To  save  itself  it  had  to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  absolute 
power,  and  at  length,  from  the  necessities  of  administration,  was  divided 
into  the  western  and  eastern  empires,  symbolized  by  the  two  legs,  in  which 
there  was  still  vast  strength,  but  also  much  weakness,  the  extremities  of 
the  Roman  dominions  being  constantly  harassed  by  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barionsy  who  often  even  carried  their  raids  into  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  thus  partly  strong  and  partly  broken  (or  brittle),  because, 
while  its  armies  of  mercenaries  were  irresistible,  its  own  subjects  were  too 
feeble  to  defend  themselves ;  and  its  toes  were  of  iron,  if  protected  by 
fortresses  and  regular  armies,  but  of  clay  if  these  aids  were  withdrawn. 
As  finally  the  government  of  this  vast  realm  was  ever  the  prize  of  revolt, 
of  artifice  and  of  crime,  the  emperors  were  always  tiying  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  *  mingling  with  the  seed  of  men,'  by  marriages  with  mem- 
bers of  rival  families,  and  by  national  alliances,  but  in  vain.  The  two 
dreams  carry  the  description  of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  a  period  long 
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Bubaequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  Mesaiah'B  kingdom— the  ten  toes  and 
ten  horns  representing  the  subdivisions  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  number 
ten  being  the  prevalent  one  at  the  chief  turning  points  of  Roman  history, 
and  it  may  be  the  number  of  kingdoms  into  which  Bome  shall  be  found 
finally  divide<i  when  Antichrist  shall  appear  (Rev.  xiii.  1 ;  xvii.  12).  "And 
of  Messiah's  kingdom  itself  we  have  not  merely  the  beginning,  but  the 
growth,  until  it  had  crushed  and  taken  the  place  of  all  these  empires."— 
B.  P.  Smith.  The  "little  horn,"  in  the  seventh  chapter,  is  the  intensest 
development  of  the  God-opposing,  haughty  spiiit  of  the  world  repre- 
sented by  the  fourth  monarchy,  and  plainly  denotes  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
plupking  up  three  horns,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  kingd<Mn  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  state  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  Pope's  domin- 
ions  at  first,  obtained  by  Popes  Zachary  and  Stephen  XL,  A.  D.  764>  in  re- 
turn for  acknowledging  the  usurper  Pepin  lawful  king  of  Prance— tiie 
fact  of  three  states  first  constituting  his  dominions  being  atiU  indicated 
by  the  Pope's  triple-crownt  a  tiara  with  three  coronets  risiag  one  above 
another.  This  little  horn  is  diverse  from  the  others,  has  in  it  the  eyes  as 
of  a  man,  denoting  intelligence  and  cunning,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great 
words  against  the  Most  High— no  other  blasphemy  ever  equalled  that  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  he  wears  out,  persecutes  and  murders  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  and  thinks  to  change  times  and  laws,  assuming  to  him- 
self all  the  authority  of  God  on  earth,  and  finally  culminating  in  avowed 
Antichrist. 

These  four  great  military  world-kingdoms,  though  seemingly  so 
splendid,  powerful  and  enduring,  are  in  reality  but  transitory  shadows. 
"The  metals  in  the  image  lessen  in  specific  gravity  as  they  go  down- 
wards ;  silver  is  not  so  heavy  as  gold,  brass  not  so  heavy  as  silver,  and 
iron  not  so  heavy  as  brass,  the  weight  thus  being  arranged  in  the  reverse 
of  stability,  indicating  the  ease  with  which  the  image  can  be  destroyed.'* 
— Tregelles,  A  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands  smites  the 
image  upon  its  feet,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  and  makes  it  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor,  scattered  and,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the 
wind,  while  the  stone  becomes  a  great  mountain,  and  fills  the  whole  earth ; 
that  is,  "in  the  days  of  these  kings,"  the  kings  of  the  fourth  or  iron  king- 
dom, the  God  of  Heaven  sets  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  destroy  all  the 
world-kingdoms,  and  itself  fill  the  earth,  and  stand  forever.  Or,  as  the 
same  great  fact  is  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  the  Ancient  of  days, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Infinitely  Holy  God,  with  garment  white  as 
snow,  and  hair  like  pure  wool,  appears  upon  a  fiery  throne,  surrounded 
by  myriads  of  the  angelic  host,  during  the  existence  of  the  fourth  beast 
(verses  7,  9,  10, 11,  23)  or  fourth  kingdom,  which  is  to  be  destroyed  and 
given  to  the  burning  flame,  and  the  Son  of  man  comes  to  the  Ancient  of 
days  with  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  and  there  is  given  to  Him  a  universal 
and  everlasting  dominion.  While  the  fourth  or  Roman  empire.was  reign- 
ing over  the  world,  the  Son  of  God,  the  equal  of  the  Father,  comes  down 
from  the  heavenly  mount,  not  by  human  agency,  but  by  Divine  power. 
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and  veils  Himself  in  flesh  as  the  Son  of  man,  the  weeping  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, like  a  poor,  little,  humble,  worthless,  off-cast,  powerless  stone  npon 
the  groond,  and  lives  a  life  of  poverty  and  persecution,  and  dies  as  a  cru- 
cified malefactor ;  but  behold  He  soon  arises  from  the  grave,  and,  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  he  ascends  upon  a  radiant  cloud  to  the  Ancient 
of  days.  His  eternal  Father,  and  receives  a  dominion,  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, wide  as  the  universe,  and  lasting  as  eternity  (Acts  i.  9, 12 ;  Matt. 
zz viii.  18).  The  ancient  Jews  understood  the  ''  stone  "  in  the  second,  and 
the  **  Son  of  man  ^  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Metallic  images  are  made  by  the  hands  of  men ;  but  stones  and  moun- 
tains are  made  by  God.  Christ  is  ''  the  stone  of  Israel "  (Gen.  xlix.  24), 
"rejected  by  the  builders,  but  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer" 
(Psalm  ex  viii.  22),  a  "  stone  of  stumbling  "  to  carnal  Israel  (Isaiah  viii. 
14 ;  Acts  iv.  11 ;  1  Peter  ii.  7, 6),  bat  the  sure  chief  foundation  stone  of  the 
true  church  (Isaiah,  xxviii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20;  Matt.  xvi.  18).  With  distinct 
reference  to  these  words  of  Daniel,  Christ  said :  ''  Whosoever  shall  fall  on 
this  stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder''  (Matt.  xxi.  44 ;  Luke  xx.  17, 18).  Cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain originally,  it  ends  in  becoming  a  mountain ;  coming  from  Heaven,  it 
ends  in  establishing  Heaven  on  earth.  "High  in  the  impalpable  air, 
above  the  highest  human  colossus  and  human  kingdom,  projects  itself 
another  colossus  formed  from  the  mount  and  rock  of  the  heavenly  Zion. 
A  stone  from  this  holiest  of  mounts  looses  itself  and  falls.  If  it  destroys 
the  earthly  material  which  it  strikes,  it  brings  also  with  it  that  new,  pure, 
heavenly  spirit  and  material  which  shall  fill  again  the  earth  with  a 
stronger  mount,  and  found  a  new  and  better  city,  ^on,^—Etcald, 

"  Thus,  then,  the  captive  Jewish  youth  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of 
the  tyrant  that  had  crushed  his  count^,  his  home,  and  the  temple  of  his 
God,  the  course  of  the  five  universal  empires.  Four  rise,  one  after 
another,  each  to  fall.  For  a  while  they  beat  down  and  destroy  and  fill  the 
fair  surface  of  the  earth  with  tears  and  misery :  for  their  weapons  are 
force,  violence  and  cruelty ;  and  scarcely  has  one  seized  the  sceptre  be- 
fore another  rises  to  wrench  it  from  his  loosening  grasp.  At  length, 
ushered  in  by  no  trumpet-blast,  with  no  clashing  of  arms  nor  banners 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  but  by  a  still,  calm,  unseen  influence,  the  fifth 
empire  begins  to  arise.  Its  armies  are  recruited  from  the  poor,  the  out- 
cast, the  slave.  Those  whom  men  despise  are  summoned  to  its  standard ; 
and  that  standard  is  one  of  suffering;  but  with  this  for  their  symbol,  they 
shall  conquer.  This  empire  has  its  heroes ;  they  are  martyrs  who  bear  the 
utmost  cruelty  that  debased  men  can  invent,  and  bear  it  with  joy,  for 
their  love  to  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  them.  It  has  its  warriors— men 
who  use  no  carnal  weapons,  and  who  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  has  it«  armies-^thousands  whose 
joy  it  is  to  do  well  and  bear  evil  for  their  Master's  sake.  And  the  regen- 
eration of  the  race  wiU  come  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  working  in  the 
hearts  of  all,  has  won  the  world  for  the  Lord.     The  Persians  robbed 
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tbe  Babylonians  of  the  sceptre,  the  Grreeks  tore  it  from  the  Persians,  and 
the  Romans  from  the  Greeks.  Bat  Christ  is  an  eternal  King,  the  true 
King  of  kings,  and  His  people  will  never  perish,  for  the  very  gates  of  hell 
-will  be  forever  powerless  against  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  God.*^— i^. 
P.  SmUh. 

The  great,  proud,  lifeless,  manj-metalled  colossus  of  the  world  stands 
up  as  the  idol  in  every  human  heart,  until  the  Spirit  of  God  overturns  this 
haughty  image,  humbles  the  heart,  and  prepares  it  to  be  filled  with  the 
glorious  presence  of  Christ. 

Daniers  language,  in  his  second  and  seventh  chapters,  contains  an 
allusion,  not  only  to  thib  firsts  but  to  the  second,  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 
As  He  ascended  to  glory  in  a  cloud,  so  shall  He  return,  surrounded  with 
His  holy  angels,  to  consign  His  enemies  to  the  *'  burning  flame,'^  while  He 
welcomes  his  people  into  "  life  eternal "  (Acts  i.  11 ;  Rev.  i.  7 ;  Matt.  xxv. 
81-46).    Charlemagne,  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  have  in  vain  endeavored 
to  establish  a  fifth  temporal  universal  empire.    '*  The  fourth,  or  Roman 
empire,  in  its  subdivisions  and  colonies,  still  continues.    We  live  under 
it ;  our  civilization,  letters;  language  and  laws  are  essentially  connected 
with  those  of  imperial  Rome.     This  fourth  kingdom,  though  now  pro- 
fessedly Christianized,  is  regarded  in  Scripture  still  in  its  essence  to  be 
ranked  among  the  God-oppoeed  beast-like  world-powers,  not  only  not 
better,  but  actually  worse,  than  its  three  predecessors,  in  the  ultimate  in- 
tensity of  its  opposition  to  God  and  His  Christ,  and  the  full  development 
of  Antichrist,  '  the  man  of  sin,' '  the  son  of  perdition,'  that  denieth  both 
Father  and  Son  (2  Thess.  ii.;  1  John  ii.  18, 2» ;  iv.  8).    The  New  Testament 
views  the  present  age  of  the  world  as  essentially  heathenish,  which  we 
cannot  love  without  forsaking  Christ  (Rom.  xii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Gal.  i.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2;  1  John  ii.  16, 17).     The  present  outward  Chris- 
tianity is  to  give  place  for  a  time  to  an  almost  umversal  apostasy  under 
the  last  Antichrist  (2  Thess.  ii.)    As  the  first,  or  Old  Testament  AntichriBt, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria  B.  C.  176->164,  whose  career  is  circum- 
stantially preicted  by  Daniel  in  the  eighth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters of  his  prophecy,  was  the  product  of  the  highest  ancient  Greek  civili- 
zation, so  the  last  New  Testament  Antichrist  is  to  be  the  product  of  the 
highest  modem  civilization,  ignoring  and  despising  God  and  vital  re- 
ligion, and  substituting  therefor  a  false  liberalism  in  faith  and  practice, 
a  growing  laxity  of  morals,  and  a  worship  of  money  and  of  human  sci- 
ence and  art  and  invention,  degenerating  into  avowed  atheism  and  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Church  of  Christ."—^.  B.  FausBcL 

Upon  the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  Nebuchadnezzar  conferred  ex- 
traordinary honors  on  Daniel ;  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole  province 
of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
and  declared  the  Gk)d  of  Daniel  to  be  supreme  over  all  gods.  His  tliret* 
companions,  whose  Chaldean  names  now  were  Shadrach,  Meshach  and 
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Abednego,  were  also  made  rolers  over  the  afEftirs  of  Babylon,  bat  Daniel 
«at  in  the  gate*  of  the  king. 

Kings'  minds  are  changeable,  as  well  as  those  of  other  people. 
NebnohadneXEar  soon  forgot  Daniel's  Qtod,  and  made  one  to  suit  him  bet- 
ter.    He  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dora,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
fall  down  and  worship  it.    Daniel  was  overlookedt  it  seems ;  but  Shad- 
racb,  Meshach  and  Abednego  were  not.     They  were  watched,  and  com- 
plaint made  against  them  as  refusing  to  ob^.     They  still  refused  to 
worship  the  idol,  and,  as  a  punishment  therefor,  were  thrown  bound  into 
a  baming,  flery  furnace,  f  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual ;  that  is, 
as  hot  as  possible.     The  heat  of  the  furnace  destroyed  those  who  cast 
them  in,  but  only  bnmed  off  the  shackles  of  the  three  who  were  willing 
to  die  rather  than  worship  an  idol.    The  king  looked  into  the  furnace  and 
exclaimed :  "  Lo !  1  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."    He  called  on  them  to 
come  out,  and  he  blessed  the  Most  High  for  their  deliverance,  and  said : 
**  I  maike  a  decree  that  every  i>eople,  nation  and  language  which  speak 
anything  amiss  against  the  God  of  Shadraoh,  Meshach  and  Abednego  shall 
be  oat  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill,  because  there 
is  no  God  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort."    Then  the  king  again  pro- 
moted them  to  their  distinguished  positions  as  before  (Daniel  iii.). 

Thus  by  faith  the  violence  of  fire  was  quenched.  And  the  hearts  of 
these  three  men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  children  of  God  who  heard  of  it, 
were  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

The  king  had  a  second  dream  in  regard  to  himself  more  particularly. 
Daniel  interpreted  that,  and  then  besought  the  king  to  break  off  his  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  &e  poor— that  it 
might  be  a  lengthening  of  his  tranquUity ;  but  he  heeded  not  the  warning 
and  went  on  his  course,  rejecting  all  allegiance  to  God  and  deifying  him- 
self until  the  Almighty  struck  him  down,  divested  him  of  reason,t  turned 
him  into  a  brute,  and  drove  him  from  the  haunts  of  men.    Seven  years 
passed  over  him— his  reason  was  restored,  and  so  was  his  kingdom.    He 
was  a  changed  man.    He  no  longer  desires  to  bind  other  people  or  tak^ 
their  lives  if  they  do  not  do  as  he  says,  but,  as  a  pardoned  sinner,  he  looks 
to  himself,  and  pndses  God  for  what  He  had  done  for  him.     "  Now  I 
j      Nebuchadnezzar,  praise  and  extol  the  God  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works 
are  truth,  and  His  ways  judgment ;  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  He  is 
ahle  to  abase "  (Daniel  iv.  87).    Here  was  a  God-fearing  man  upon  the 

^  •  ••  The  gate  la  the  place  of  holdlnir  oourta  of  instioe  and  levees  In  the  Beat  (Bjt.  U.  l« :  JoJ;»»J,^ 
T).  So  •  the  anbUme  fiSrfa.  or  Gaie,  deuotea  the  3alton*e  rovernment.  hla  ootinciU  ^einK  formerly 
bj^ld  in  the entraaoe  of  hia  palace.  Daniel  waa  achlef  counaellor  of  the  klMr,  and  prealdent  over 
the  Korernon  of  the  diiferent  orders  into  which  the  Ma^i  were  divided.'  ^-FamneL 
*v.J7*«  Mdent  cuneiform  faiacriptlona  on  bricka  found  amoner  «»  Babylonian  ruins  mentioii 
that  Mtmina  waa  one  of  the  national  pnniahmentn  of  Babylon. 

J, The  mental  diaeaae  with  which  God  afflicted  Nebuchadnoasar  la  ^"«^f^  J^.5^^t SSSSijSSSJ 
avdl.knownclaaa  of  maladies  known  by  auch  names  aa  «!/«»***?**''*' .fr**Hi"?*?J?^kr*2?J^K^ 
Jjloemany,  etc.,  aooordlnirto  the  anlmil  which  the  wtient  iijUMrineehimjelf  l^.^V^^o^ 
ubttohefinitaiea.   During  hia  madneaa.  hia  oounaellors  and  lords  (Daniel  iv.  86)  carried  on  tbe 

toxenment. 
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throne  now,  ready  to  wield  his  power  in  protecting  and  enlai^ing  the 
liberties  of  God^s  people  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  his  dominion. 

Evil-Merodach,  his  son  and  successor,  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  soon  released  Jehoiachin  from  prison  and  honored  him  highly, 
and  gave  him  ample  support  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  father,  in 
the  case  of  Jehoiachin,  had  commuted  the  death  penalty  into  imprison- 
ment for  life.  And  this  act  shows  the  kind  feelings  of  this  m<Riarch  to- 
ward the  liord^s  people,  and  that  God,  though  He  had  sent  Israel  into 
captivity,  remembered  them  in  mercy. 

Belshazzar,*  the  son  or  grandson  of  Nebuchadnesezar,  succeeded  Evil- 
Merodach,  and  during  his  reign  Darius  the  Median  overthrew  Babylon 
and  took  the  kingdom.  Belshazzar  made  a  great  feast,  and  among  other 
impious  acts  of  his,  ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  to  be  brought  forth  and  used  in  this 
sacrilegious  carous^,  and  the  order  was  obeyed.  At  that  moment  the  fin- 
gers of  a  man's  hand  appeared  to  be  writing  upon  the  wall,  and  these  are 
the  words  written :  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin.^'  None  could  inter- 
pret the  writing  but  Daniel.  It  may  have  been  in  the  older  Hebrew,  or 
in  altogether  strange  characters.  Daniel  was  sent  for,  and  interpreted  it 
as  follows :  "  Mene  Inumbered];  God  hath  numbc^lred  thy  kingdom  and 
finished  it.  Tekel  Iweigked];  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
found  wanting.  Peres  Idii^ided];  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians."  (In  upharsin,  u  means  and,  and  pharsin  means 
dividers;  PereSy  the  singular  passive  participle,  is  substituted  by  Daniel 
iovpha/rnn,  the  plural  active  participle  of  the  same  verb,  probably  be- 
cause of  its  greater  similarity  to  PerMa,)  Then  they  dothed  Daniel  with 
scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  about  his  neck,  and  proclaimed  him  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom.  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  f  took  the  kingdom  (Daniel  v.). 

"  It  is  an  appalling  scene  when  a  sinning  mortal  knows  that  the  great 
God  has  come  to  meet  him  in  the  very  midst  of  his  sins !  How  changed 
the  scene  from  the  glee  of  blasphemous  revelry  to  paleness  of  cheek,  con- 

«  *  The  identification  of  Belshaszar  and  of  Darias  the  Median  with  penons  mentioned  by  nnin- 
Bplred  writers  in  amonir  the  most  intricate  problems  of  ancient  history.  CombininK-  the  evidence 
of  Scrlptnre  and  of  profane  historians  and  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions,  the  snoresKion  In  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy  was  probably  as  follows:  Nebuchadnezzar.  43  years;  Evil-Meradach,  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  2  years— murdered  and  succeeded  by  his  sister's  husband,  NerirllsBar,  who 
relKned  4  years:  theiatter*S8on,  Laborosoarchod.  a  mere  child,  relied  but  »  months,  and  «aa 
slain  by  a  conspiracy,  which  elevated  a  usurper,  Nabonnedus,  to  the  throne,  which  be  occupied 
17  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  bis  rei^n,  he  amociated  with  him  in  the  empire  his  oldest  son, 
Belshazzar,  who  was  Krandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  term  "  sou  ";*  in 
Scripture,  often  means  mrandson,  or  descendant.  Nabonnedus  was  at  a  netfrhboring'  city,  Bor- 
slppa,  where  he  surrendered  to  Cyrus;  while  Belshazzar  perished  in  Babylon  the  same  niirbt  of 
his  sensual  and  blasphemous  banquet.  Such  joint  kingships  were  not  uncommon  in  uiclent 
times.  As  his  father  and  himself  were  the  first  and  second  rulers,  Bdshaziaj*  offets  to  make 
Daniel  only  the  third  ruler  in  the  kin^om  (Daniel  v.  M).  [As  to  the  identification  of  Darius  the 
Median,  see  the  next  foot-note.] 

t  It  is  most  likely  that  Darius  the  Median  was  the  same  as  Cyaxares  IT.  (mentionsd  by  Xeno- 
phon).  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Ast3raffes  (called  also  Ahasuams).  kimr  of  Media.  Cyrus, 
a  Persian  nobleman,  conquered  Astyaires,  and  married  the  daughter  of  (Tyaxares  II.  (or  Dariuii); 
and,  unitinur  the  Medes  and  pprsians  into  one  kinirdom,  and  wishing  to  conciliate  the  Medea,  be 
yielded  his  afred  and  weak  uncle  and  father-in-law  a  nominal  supremacy  at  Babylon,  where  the 
latter  relcrnedtiU  his  death  two  years  afterwards,  while  Csrrus,  the  i«al  oonquerorof  Babylon, 
belnarfond  of  war,  continued  his  military  career,  ffolnfr  asrainst  the  Hindoos,  the  Derbaces.  and 
the  Maasairatae.  In  aocordance  with  this  explanation,  Daniel  (ix.  1)  says  that  Darius  **  wan  nutde 
kino  over  the  realm  of  the  (ThaldeanB."  Some  think  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages  himself . 
the  ffrandfather  of  Oyma. 
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Yolsion  of  frame,  remoTBe  of  conscience,  and  dread  foreboding  of  doom !'' 
—Cowles.  "  What  a  picture  we  have  in  king  Belshazzar  of  every  repro- 
bate sinner's  course  and  final  ruin !  Unwarned  by  the  judgments  inflicted 
on  others  before  him,  on  account  of  pride  and  rebellion  against  God,  the 
sinner  still  takes  no  heed  to  glorify  the  God  in  whose  hand  his  breath  is. 
Instead  of  humbling  himself  in  repentance,  he  either  openly  or  else  vir- 
tually lifta  up  himself  against  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  following  after  world- 
liness,  covetousness  or  sensuality  as  his  portion,  and  making  the  perish- 
ing things  of  time  his  idol.  At  last  judgment,  long  deferred  in  mercy, 
goes  forth.  Gk>d  brings  to  the  appointed  end  the  allotted  number  of  the 
ftinner's  days.  Then  follows  the  judgment  whereby,  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances of  God,  he  is  found  wanting  in  the  only  thing  that  carries  weight 
with  God— faith  working  by  love.  His  past  privileges  are  taken  from 
him  forever,  and  given  to  another,  whilst  he  himself  is  '  cut  asunder, 
and  his  portion  is  appointed  with  the  hypocrites,  where  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnaahing  of  teeth.'  As  God's  writing  against  Belshazzar  was  per- 
fectly fulfilled,  so  let  the  impenitent  be  warned  that  no  one  tittle  of  God's 
writing  in  His  volume  of  inspiration  shall  fail  to  come  to  pass :  alike  the 
self-righteous,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  law,  and  the  formalist 
and  hypocrite,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  found  want* 
ing  and  shall  suffer  accordingly. 

"  Daniel  faithfully  and  fearlessly  sets  before  the  proud,  impious  king 
his  great  sin ;  and  he  interprets  the  mysterious  writing  not  for  any  hope 
of  reward,  though  the  nnalterability  of  the  decrees  of  the  Medo-Persian 
kings  thrusts  the  promised  rewards  upon  him.  Estimating  all  things,, 
even  spiritual  realities,  by  the  standard  of  money,  the  ungodly  think  that 
the  godly  do  the  same ;  and  therefore  they  try  to  bribe  the  servant  of 
God  (Dan.  v.  16, 17)  to  procure  for  them  deliverance  from  wrath,  and  an 
easy  mind.  But  the  true  child  of  God  will  show  a  spirit  superior  to  the 
love  of  gain,  even  as  Daniel  agreed  to  read  and  interpret  the  writing,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  king's  gifts  and  rewards.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
injure  a  believer's  usefulness  than  that  he  should  be  seen  by  the  world,. 
like  Balaam  and  Gehazi,  to  be  greedy  of  gain ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  make  the  worldly  feel  that  believers  are  influenced  by 
principles  far  above  their  own,  than  that  they  should  see  the  children  of 
God,  as  Daniel  and  Paul  (Acts  xx.  83-35),  ready  to  perform  the  work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love,  without  regard  to  worldly  advantage." — Fausset. 

The  Scripture  prophecies  relating  to  the  conquests  of  Babylon,  the 
method  of  the  conquest  (draining  the  river  Euphrates),  the  name  of  the 
conqueror,  Cyrus,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  their  own  land,  may  be 
seen  in  Isaiah  xiii.,  xiv.,  xvi.,  xliv.,  and  Jeremiah  xxv.,  1.,  li.  How  as- 
tonishing that  Isaiah,  in  712  B.  C,  should  have  predicted  the  very  name  of 
Cyrus,  as  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  in  538  B.  C— 174  years  before  the 
event!  And  then  to  state  the  exact  method  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
would  employ !  What  a  clear  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  thi> 
prophet,  and  of  the  perfect  foreknowledge  of  God ! 
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When  Belshazzar  was  overthrown,  there  was  an  end  of  the  kings  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  line,  and  an  end  of  the  first  great  universal  monarchy 
mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

Darius  (associated  with  Cyrus  or  governing  in  his  stead,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  time)  was  well  apprised  of  the  character  and  standing  of 
Daniel,  and  appointed  him  chief  of  the  three  presidents,  whom  he  set  to 
aid  him  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  also  chose  him  as  prime 
minister  of  the  realm.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  captive  Jews  had  friends 
at  court  still,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  dynasties. 

Others  in  court  who  hated  the  Jews  and  envied  DanieFs  distinction, 
not  being  able  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him  in  regard  to  his  want 
of  wisdom,  or  high  moral  standing,  brought  one  against  him  for  praying 
to  his  God  in  violation  of  a  decree  which  themselves  were  the  cunning 
authors  of,  and  which  they  had  with  flatteries  induced  the  king  to  sign 
and  seal.  Daniel,  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  decree  and  the  penalty 
attached  to  its  violation,  in  the  sublimest  exhibition  of  Divine  faith  and 
moral  courage,  opened  his  windows,  and,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
Jerusalem,  prayed  three  times  a  day  to  God,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  He 
was  brought  before  the  king  for  punishment,  and  much  against  his  will 
he  had  to  sentence  Daniel  to  be  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions.  Daniel  was 
calm  and  quiet,  and  so  were  the  lions,  while  the  king  was  miserable  and 
spent  a  sleepless  night.  He  went  early  to  the  den  and  found  Daniel  alive, 
liad  him  taken  out  and  his  accusers  thrown  in,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  destroyed  immediately  by  the  wild  beasts.  Thus  after 
Ms  three  friends  had  through  faith  "  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,"  he 
"by  the  same  power  "  stopped  the  months  of  lions."  Daniel's  God  locked 
their  jaws.  The  same  want  of  conformity  to  the  world  and  faithfulness 
to  God  have  characterized  His  elect  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  before 
and  since  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  for  their  "  stubbornness,"  as  the 
world  calls  it— if  for  nothing  else— they  have  been  horribly  maltreated, 
both  under  the  legal  and  Christian  dispensations.  And  we  in  this  con- 
nection would  ask  a  candid  world,  who  of  all  the  people  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  at  the  present  time,  do  they  believe,  would  be  as  willing  to  fol- 
low these  four  men  and  sacrifice  their  lives,  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  a« 
these  people  called  Primitive  Baptists  f  They  may  be  called  "  stubborn," 
"  unsocial,"  "  unsdelding,"  "  too  exacting,"  etc.,  but  when  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh  again  on  earth,  where  will  He  find  faith  if  He  does  not  find  it 
among  them  ! 

"  Amidst  the  business  of  a  vast  empire  Daniel  found  time  habitually 
to  pray  three  times  a  day.  As  Daniel,  in  exile,  looked  towards  the  earthly 
temple,  so  let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  Christ,  our  heavenly  temple, 
from  this  earthly  scene  of  our  captivity.  As  Daniel  prayed  openly  and 
avowedly,  so  let  us  act  as  Gk)d  and  conscience  dictate,  and  not  as  the  fear 
of  man's  anger  or  love  of  his  praise  might  suggest.  And  as  Daniel,  even 
when  earthly  prosx>ects  were  dark,  and  destruction  seemed  impending, 
still  gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime,  so  have  we,  in  our 
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highly  £avoTed  position,  still  more  cause  to  thank  God  at  all  times,  and  to 
have  his  praise  continually  in  our  mouth  (Psalm  xxxiv.  1)."— J^au^set 

The  years  of  captivity  were  nearly  ended ;  Daniel  confessed  his  sina 
and  the  sina  of  his  brethren  in  captivity,  and  prayed  to  God  for  pardon 
for  Ms  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  captives.  He  prayed  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise,  and  that  the  Liord  would  make  a  way  for  the  return  oi  the 
people  to  Jerusalem,  and  give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  particulars, 
thereof.  The  Lord  heard  his  petition,  the  angel  Gabriel  touched  him  and 
talked  with  him,  and  gave  him  to  understand :  1.  That  a  commandment 
should  go  forth  for  the  return  of  the  people  and  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  The  long  expected  Messiah,  the  Prince,  should  come  sixty- 
nine  weeks  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  settlement  of  Jerusalem » 
3.  In  the  seventieth  week  He  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  Himself,  but 
for  His  people ;  and  by  the  one  offering  of  Himself  should  make  reconcil- 
iation for  iniquity,  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness,  doing  away 
with  all  typical  sacrifices,  sealing  up  in  fulfillment  vision  and  prophecy 
respecting  Himself,  and  making  an  end  of  the  dispensation  which  looked 
forward  to  His  advent.  4.  Finally,  after  His  advent  and  death,  a  people 
should  come  and  destroy  city,  temple  and  sacrifice,  and  break  up  the  civil 
state  of  the  church  forever.  This  is  the  third  prophecy  (Gen.  xliv.  10 
being  the  first,  and  Dan.  ii.  44  the  second)  that  fixes  the  time  of  our  Lord^a 
appearing,  and  of  the  end  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  church  of  God 
(Dan.  IX.  1-29). 

This  is  the  most  definite  prophecy  of  the  very  tirne  of  Chriafa  eonwng 
that  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  fact  of  its  general  fulfillment 
in  the  coming,  ministry  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  waa 
followed,  in  about  a  generation,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Roman  army  under  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  has  been  admitted  by  the  ablest 
scholars  for  1,700  years ;  though  there  have  been  a  great  many  different 
opinions  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  began 
and  ended.  The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  and  both  the  old  Jewish 
Gemaras,  and  the  prevailing  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  traditions  of  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  considered  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  predicted  in  Daniel  ix.  26,  27.  The  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tmes  had  been  carried  over  the  civilized  world  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  the  old  pagan  Roman  historions,  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  and  Suetonius 
(Vesp.  iv.),  inform  us  that  there  was,  on  account  of  some  ancient  prophe- 
cies, a  general  exx)ectation,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that 
there  would  arise  out  of  Judea,  at  that  time,  a  great  personage,  who 
would  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  The  prophecies  referred  to 
were,  no  doubt»  principally  those  in  Daniel  ix.  24-27.  And  the  veiy 
learned  Jewish  Chief-Rabbi  of  Venice,  Simon  Luzzato,  in  1590  A.  D.,  de- 
clared that  "  the  consequence  of  a  too  extended  and  profound  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jewish  scholars  would  be  that  they  would  all  become 
Christians ;  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  according  to  DanieFs  limita- 
tion of  the  time,  the  Messiah  must  have  Already  appeared.^'     Sir  Isaac 
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Newton  Bays:  "He  who  denies  DanieVs  prophecies  nndermines  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  founded  on  DanieVs  prophecies  concerning  Christ/^  And 
Christ  Himself  (in  Matt.  xxix.  15,  21,  38,  84)  not  only  aflArms  the  prophetic 
character  of  Daniel,  but  applies  Daniel  ix.  26,  27  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  which  was  to  take  place  before  the  passing 
away  of  that  wicked  generation  that  rejected  and  murdered  Him. 

The  word  shabuimy  rendered  weeks  in  Daniel  ix.  24-27,  literally  means 
sevens,  that  is,  as  is  probable  from  Daniel  ix.  2,  sevens  of  years  (compare 
Lev.  XXV.  4-8).    Seventy  sevens  of  years  make  490  years.     Now  there  is 
allusion,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  to  five  different  command- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  or  city  of  Jerusalem :   1st.  The 
commandment  of  God,  the  date  of  which  is  not  given  (Ezra  vi.  14) ;   2d. 
Of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  636  (Ezra  i.  1-4) ;    8d.  Of  Darius,  B.  C.  520  (Ezra  vi.  1-14) ; 
4th.  Of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  458 
(Ezra  vii.  11-26) ;  5th.  Of  Artaxerxes  to  Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign,  B.  C.  445  (Neh.  ii.  1-8).  The  commandment  of  Ood,  we  know, 
was  the  cause  of  the  other  commandments ;   but  He  has  not  revealed  to 
us  its  date.    The  commandments  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  were  of  a  general 
nature,  not  directed  to  any  particular  persons,  and  authorized  the  rebuild- 
ing only  of  the  temple.     But  the  commandment  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra,  B. 
C.  458,  is  special,  full  and  explicit,  authorizing  Ezra  to  *' organize  the  col- 
ony in  Judea,  and  institute  a  regrular  government,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  by  magistrates  and  rulers  of  their  own  nation, 
with  full  power  of  life  and  death."     The  text  of  Artaxerxes'  commission 
to  Nehemiah  is  not  given  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  simply  said  that,  at  Nehe- 
miah's  request,  the  king  gave  him  letters  to  the  governors  beyond  the 
river  (Euphrates),  ordering  them  to  help  him  on  his  way,  and  to  famish 
him  with  materials  for  building  the  palace  and  wall  of  the  city.     The 
weight  of  authority  is,  therefore,  in  favor  of  considering  B.  C.  4^  as  the 
initial  date  of  the  seventy  sevens,  or  490  years,  in  Gabriel's  prophecy  to 
Daniel  (ix.  24).    In  the  next  three  verses  this  period  of  seventy  weeks 
is  divided  into  three  unequal  periods— seven  weeks,  sixty -two  weeks,  and 
one  week.     The  first  seven  weeks  of  years,  or  forty-nine  years,  was  the 
closing  period  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  the  age  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and 
Malachi.    The  sixty-two  weeks,  or  484  years,  are  the  intermediate  period 
between  the  seven  and  the  one,  in  which  there  was  no  new  revelation  de- 
signed to  increase  the  sacred  canon.    And  the  closing  one  week  (or  seven 
years),  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  cause  the 
legal  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  cease  their  virtue  and  efficacy,  inclades 
the  three-and-a-half  years  of  Jesus'  own  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  three-and-a-half  years  of  the  Apostles'  preaching  to  the  Jews  only ; 
then  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  persecution  following  drove  the 
evangelists  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria.    Soon  afterwards  Paul,  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  was  called,  and  Peter,  the  Ai)ostleof  the  circumcision, 
preached  the  gospel  to  Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion;   and,  though 
multitudes  of  the  Jews  had  been  converted  before,  we  read  of  very  few 
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liaYing  been  oomyerted  afterwardB.  The  Jews  were  not  immediately  cast 
off  upon  their  murder  of  Christ  (Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  iii.  12-26) ;  but,  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  A.  D.  88,  they  were  virtually  and  theoretically 
dead,  though  Jerusalem  was  not  destroyed  by  Titus  till  A.  D.  70.  All  the 
arithmeties  make  a  mistake  in  computing  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
dates,  one  of  which  was  before,  and  the  other  after  Christ ;  as  there  is  no 
year  in  histoiy  known  as  B.  C.  0  or  A.  D.  0,  but  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding A.  D.  1  is  called  B.  C.  1,  the  sum  of  the  nominal  years  must  be 
diminished  by  one  (Sir  John  Herschers  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  section 
916).  £ven  the  very  learned  and  usually  accurate  A.  R.  Fuusset  and 
William  Smith,  apparently  not  aware  of  this  fact,  make  the  seventh  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  467  B.  C.  instead  of  458  B.  C,  which  it  was, 
according  to  all  the  best  authorities.  Thus,  458  added  to  88,  and  dimin- 
ished  by  one,  makes  the  490  years  of  the  prophecy.  Chiist  was  bom  four 
years  before  the  beginning  oi  the  common  Christian  era ;  because  He  was 
bom  before  Herod  the  Great  died,  and  the  latter  died  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  common  era.  As  he  was  80  years  old  at  His 
baptism.  He  was  baptised  26  A.  D.  or  27  A.  D.,  and  crucified  80  A.  D.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  last  week  (or  seven  years)  of  the  prophecy.  Still  He, 
after  three  days,  arose  from  the  dead,  and  was  present  by  His  Spirit  with 
His  Apostles  in  confirming  the  covenant  with  many  Jews  the  three -and- 
a-half  years  that  composed  the  last  half  of  the  last  prophetic  week. 
Kanaph,  translated  overspreading,  in  verse  27,  literally  means  wing.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thinks  that  it  refers  to  the  Boman  ensigns  (silver  eagles) 
brought  to  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  and  there  sacrificed  to  by  the 
soldiers.  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent, even  to  the  Jewish  general,  historian  and  eye-witness,  Josephus, 
that  the  Jews  were  "  desolate,^  or  forsaken  of  God.  Josephus  asserts  that 
it  was  the  most  ungodly  generation  that  ever  existed  on  earth ;  and  he 
declares  his  belief  that,  if  the  Bomans  had  not  destroyed  Jerusalem,  the 
city  would  have  been  "  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  or  overwhelmed  with 
a  flood,  or  consumed,  like  Sodom,  with  fire  from  Heaven."  Titus  besieged 
Jerusalem  in  April,  A.  D.  70,  just  after  the  feast  of  the  passover,  wh^i 
twelve  bnndred  thousand  Jews,  according  to  Josephus,  or  six  hundred 
thousand,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  crowded  together  in  the  city. 
Divided  into  three  hostile  factions,  the  Jews  fought  with  and  destroyed 
one  another ;  reduced  to  famine,  mothers  ate  their  own  children,  as  Moses 
predicted  (Dent,  xxviii.  49-57);  they  suffered  unexampled  horrors,  as 
Christ  had  foretold  (Matt  xxiv.  21).  And  when  the  temple  was  burned, 
and  the  city  f^  August  10th,  A.  D.  70,  Josephus  records  that  eleven 
hundred  thousand  had  perished  in  the  siege,  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
wore  sold  into  slavery.  What  an  impressive  commentary  are  these  his- 
torical facts,  related  by  an  intelligent  Jewish  eye-witness,  upon  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  upon  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  Christ !  And  it  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble fact  thatf  as  Christ  had  warned  His  disciples  (Luke  xxi.  20,  21)  to  flee 
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to  the  monntams  when  they  saw  Jerasalem  compassed  with  armies,  his- 
tory states  that  Cestins  GalltiSy  prefect  of  Syria,  having  besieged  Jerasa- 
lem for  six  days,  when  he  might  have  captured  it  in  an  hour  or  less,  yet 
to  the  universal  surprise,  abandoned  the  siege,  November,  A.  D.  W,  and 
retreated,  and  his  army  was  destroyed ;  so  that,  before  the  final  siege  by 
iTitns,  in  April,  A.  D.  70,  all  the  Christians  in  Jerasalem,  remembering 
the  words  of  Christ,  emigrated  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Pella,  in  the  north 
of  Perea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead  (some  sixly  miles  northeaat  of  Jem- 
salein),  where  king  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  before  whom  Paul  once  stood, 
opened  to  them  a  safe  afiylum  (Mitman's  History  of  the  Jews,  Book  xiii.; 
Euaebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  iii.,  chap,  v.;  Schaffs  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  section  98).  These  facts  famish  a  most  forcible 
illustration  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  the  true  x)eople  of  God,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  their  enemies. 

"  It  was  the  general  impression  of  the  Jews  in  exile  that,  after  the 
seventy  years  of  captivity  should  end,  Messiah  would  come  in  glory  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Israel,  and  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Jemsaleni. 
Daniel  is,  therefore,  commissioned,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  prophecy, 
to  inform  them  that  seventy  times  seven  years  must  elapse  after  their  re- 
turn before  Messiah  would  come,  and  that  even  then  Messiah  would  not 
come  as  yet  in  the  glory  foretold  by  the  earlier  prophets,  and  anticipated 
prematurely  by  the  Jews,  but  would  come  to  die  for  the  making  an  end 
of  sins.  Thus,  the  faith  and  i)atience  of  the  ancient  servants  of  God  were 
to  be  greatly  exercised.  Daniel  studied  the  revelation  given  from  Grod 
in  the  letters  of  Jeremiah  (verse  2),  in  order  to  know  the  times  and  events 
foretold.  Herein  we  see  his  teachableness  and  humanity."  Gabriel  told 
Daniel  to  "consider  the  vision,  and  understand  the  matter"  (verse  83)  ; 
just  as  Matthew,  in  reference  to  the  same  prophecy  (xxiv.  16),  says: 
''  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand."^  "  God's  promise  of  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  did  not  restrain  Daniel  from  prayer,  l>ut 
was  rather  his  incentive  to  greater  earnestness  in  supplications,  as  having 
the  strongest  ground  of  assurance  that  his  prayers  would  be  heard.  Dan^ 
iel  humbly  confessed,  not  only  his  nation's,  but  his  own  sins,  an^ 
acknowledged  the  righteousness  of  God  in  their  punishment,  but  pleacLed^ 
in  his  own  and  IsraePs  behalf,  God's  covenant  and  mercies  and  for^ve 
ness.  Daniel's  confession  of  sin  precedes  immediately  the  revelation,  si 
to  the  coming  of  Messiah.  So  it  ever  is.  The  Spirit  first  convicts  th^ 
soul  of  its  sin,  and  next  points  to  Christ,  '  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d,  which  talceti 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  Messiah  died  in  the  midst  of  ihe  grrea 
prophetical  week,  for  the  confirmation  of  His  covenant  with  the  man| 
who  believe  on  Him :  by  His  one  sacrifice  all  other  sacrifices  are  don 
away  with :  and  by  the  fact  that  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  Iiarv 
long  since  elapsed,  the  faMty  of  the  Jews'  expectation  of  Messiali,  as  i 
He  Jiad  not  yet  come,  is  unanswerably  proved."—-!.  J^.  Fausset 

Daniel  went  not  back  to  his  own  country.    He  could  give  grea-ter  a^ 
sistanoe  to  his  kindred  by  remaining  in  Babylon.    He  witnessed  the  moi 
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ing  forward  of  the  first  caisyan,  and  heard  of  the  laying  of  the  f onnda- 
tionB  of  the  second  temple.  He  delivered  his  last  prophecy  in  the  third 
year  of  Cyras  (Dan.  x.,  xi.,  xii.). 

The  eighth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  phapters  of  Daniel  (the  eleventh  in 
the  most  minute  detail)  foretell  "  the  successive  histories  of  Xerxes  of 
Persia;  Mexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  and  conqueror  of  Persia; 
the  four-rold  division  of  Alexander's  kingdom  at  his  death,  and  the  con- 
sequent conflicts  between  the  kings  of  the  north  and  the  kings  of  the 
south,  the  Seleucidfld  and  the  Ptolemies  -,  and,  lastly,  the  proud  violence 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (of  the  SeleuddsB)  against  the  covenant  people 
of  Grod,  and  his  final  doom.  The  history  of  Antiochus's  furious  persecution 
of  the  Jews  will  be  given  in  its  prox>er  place.  The  detatLs  are  given  with 
such  minuteness  beforehand  by  the  prophet,  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  faithful  ones  among  God's  ancient  people  in  the  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  they  were  about  to  pass  during  the  long  x>eriod  when  they 
were  to  be  without  any  Uving  prophets.  If  the  world-powers  were  about 
to  be  permitted  to  trample  under  foot  the  people  of  the  covenant,  the  lat* 
ter  would  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  their  God  had  told  them  of  it  'in 
the  Scripture  of  truth '  (Daniel  x.  21)  long  before ;  and  had  also  engaged 
tiiat  the  trial,  though  most  severe,  was  yet  to  be  of  short  duration.  Like 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  Antichrist  was  to  have  two  advents— a  more 
immediate  and  a  more  distant  future.  As  there  is  to  be  the  last  great 
Antichrist  in  the  latter  days  of  the  New  Testament,  just  before  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  so  there  was  to  be  a  typical  and  precursory  Antichristr 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  before  the  first  coming  of 
Christ.  Both  alike  deal  with  Israel  in  tke  way  of  perverting  her  by  flat- 
teries, and  then  persecuting  her.  Hence  arises  the  need  that  we  should 
take  heed  to  the  siffns  of  the  Umes,  and  be  on  our  guard  ourselves,  and 
pat  others,  too,  upon  their  guard,  against  the  seductions,  errors  and  dan- 
gers of  these  latter  times,  which  are  verging  fast  towards  the  times  of 
Antichrist.  Romanism  and  other  forms  of  apostate  Christianity,  com- 
bined with  rationalism  and  the  godless  wisdom  of  the  world,  have 
most  of  the  elements  of  Antichristianity  which  are  preparing  the  way  for 
the  man  of  sin  (2  Thess.  ii.).  Let  us  then,  with  holy  zeal,  chastened  with 
humility  and  love, '  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints'  (Jude  S).'"—Fau88€t, 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  visions  of  Daniel  there  is  a  melting  away, 
as  it  were,  of  the  things  of  time,  and  a  transition  to  the  things  of  eternity. 
It  is,  tlierefore,  impossible  fully  to  explain  these  portions  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  They  are  left  as  a  precious  possession  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
till  the  time  shall  come  when  their  fulfillment  shall  reflect  light  upon  the 
written  word  of  God."— .Bo»c. 

Daniel  is  thought  to  have  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  died  in  his  office  at  court.  With  him  died  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
hind  of  captivity.  He  had  no  successor.  To  the  remnant  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  yet  remained  scattered  abroad  God  gave  no  prophet.    Their 
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spiritual  advantages  thereafter  to  be  obtained  were  by  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem annually,  which  many  of  them  did,  even  down  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  prophets  in  Jerusalem  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  were  men  who  had  come  up  with  the  people  out  of  Babylon 
and  her  provinces. 

Of  the  captivity  now  brought  to  a  close  we  may  say  that  it  was  fore- 
ordained, and  predicted  by  Moses,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micab,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk.    It  was  to  purge  away  the  dross  from  the 
church,  even  the  mass  of  formalists,  apostates  and  idolaters,  and  purify 
and  sanctify  God's  elect  ones  who  adhered  to  Him,  together  with  their 
seed  and  those  connected  with  them.    It  certainly  cured  the  Jews  of  gross 
idolatry,  such  as  the  worshiping  of  images,  the  sun  or  moon  or  anything 
which  God  had  made.    This  change  was,  probably,  more  natural  than  spir- 
itual, and  mainly  caused  by  their  disgrust  at  the  idolatries  of  their  con- 
querors, and  a  patriotic  clinging  to  their  own  national  monotheistic  re- 
ligion.   Mental  idolatry,  wherein  a  man  loves  something  else  better  than 
his  Maker,  the  Jews  nevei*  got  entirely  rid  of,  neither  have  Christians  to 
this  very  day.    The  captivity  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Jews,  be- 
cause it  humbled  them— gave  them  a  spirit  of  confession  and  supplication 
with  deep  humility,  and  prepared  them  with  their  whole  heart  to  praise 
God  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy :  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That 
after  seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you,  and  per- 
form my  good  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place. 
For  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  the  Lord, 
thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end.    Then  ye 
shall  call  upon  me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  me,  and  I  will  hearken 
nnto  you.    And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me 
with  all  your  heart.    And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord :  and  I 
will  turn  away  your  captivity."    "  And  I  will  bring  you  again  into  the 
place  whence  I  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive''  (Jer.  xxix.  10-14). 

The  captivity,  with  the  light  emanating  from  Jndea  for  centuries 
previous,  was  of  advantage  to  the  heathen  world,  not  indeed  generally 
and  permanently,  but  in  particular  instances  and  for  a  season. 

In  the  firet  year  of  his  sole  reign  at  Babylon  (B.  C.  538),  Cyrus, 
acknowledging  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  pro- 
claims that  the  Jews  may  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  temple  of 
God.*  The  time  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  consisting  of 
nearly  50,000  persons— say  42,860,  besides  their  servants  and  maids,  7,337, 
and  their  singing  men  and  singing  women,  300.  For  the  transportation 
of  these,  with  their  clothing,  provisions  and  property,  they  required.  73^ 
horses,  245  mules,  485  camels,  and  6,720  asses— a  total  of  8,186  beasts  oi 
burden  (Ezra  ii.  1-70). 

*  <aod  caused  Cyrua,  Dariuii  and  Artaxerxes  to  be  favorable  to  His  people.    ' '  The  kixiff«s  l&eiar 
1b  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  riverB  of  water:  He  tnmeth  it  whlthersover  He  wlU  **  (firo^.  •x.-x.\ 

i):  then  of  course  the  hearts  of  other  men,  inferior  to  klnns  in  power  and  rank  and  wealtli  an 
jonor,  arelnthejibTOlntecontitjl^of  God.^  The  perymal  motlys  of  the  Peraiaigjdiys  in  fa^oTtej 
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The  people  were  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Levi— 
those  last  carried  away;  and  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  guides  were 
their  military  leaders  in  this  march.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  to  behold 
this  peaceful  caravan  marching  through  the  great  wilderness  that  inter- 
vened between  Babylon  and  the  Holy  Land. 

Long  was  the  march  across  the  barren  waste,  and  tedious  was  the 
Journey.  But  with  their  splendid  outfit  they  accomplished  it  in  safety. 
On  arriving  in  Judea  each  one  or  ^mily  selected  his  or  their  own  loca- 
tion, and,  after  a  partial  settlement  therein,  came  together,  at  the  old  site 
of  Jerusalem,  as  one  man,  and  upon  its  old  foundation  built  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  which  had  been  overthrown  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple ; 
and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  set  up  the  worship  of  God.  From 
tiiat  day  forth  the  priests  lodged  in  the  city  and  kept  up  the  daily  sacri- 
fice. The  smoke  as  of  old  ascended  heavenward  from  amid  the  solitary 
ruins  of  the  once  great  Jerusalem,  the  people  came  from  all  quarters  to 
this  identical  spot,  to  engage  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  nearly 
the  whole  month  was  consumed  in  the  exercise  of  religious  services,  and 
finally  closed  by  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Ezra  iii.  1-16). 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  resolved  on  and  the  work  hastened. 
The  king  of  Babylon  made  a  royal  contribution,  but  not  sufficient ;  then 
all  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  donated  what  they  could 
afford,  and  some  of  them  gave  abundantly.  In  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  of  their  return  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  building. 
Zerubbabel  the  governor,  the  high  priest  Jeshua,  and  all  the  priests  and 
Levites,  were  present.  There  was  great  rejoicing  on  the  occasion,  but 
some  mourning.  Some  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  Solomon's  temple 
standing,  shed  tears  when  they  saw  the  great  contrast  between  that  and 
this. 

The  Samaritans  hindered  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  caused  an 
order  for  its  suspension  to  be  issued  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  work 
remained  dormant  fourteen  years.  It  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  Jews, 
because  they  had  the  more  time  to  attend  to  and  improve  their  own  pri- 
vate afiSEubrs.  At  length,  being  urged  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah,  the  people  renewed  the  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra  v.  1 ;  Haggai 
1. 1-11).  Although  inferior  in  one  respect  (the  lack  of  gold  and  silver)  to 
the  former,  the  prophet  assured  the  people  that  it  should  excel  it  in  an- 
other (spiritual)  respect ;  for  the  *'  Desire  of  all  nations  "  should  come  and 
fill  it  with  His  glorious  presence,  and  this  would  be  superior  to  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  the  Shekinah  of  old.  So,  to  the  poor  believer,  Christ  is 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  treasures  of  earth.  This  prophecy, 
in  Haggai  ii.  6-9,  is  the  fourth  Old  Testament  prediction  of  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming.  A  part  of  the  language  of  Haggai  has  reference  to  Ja- 
cob's dying  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  or  the  Peace-Giver,  unto 
whom  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  or  nations  be  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Divine  Providence  shook  all  nations  by  allowing  the  wars  of  the  GrsBCO- 
Macedonian  and  ihe  Roman  Empires,  making  the  Greek  language  and  the 
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Rpman  dominion  nniveraal,  for  the  early  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity, 
And  God  shook  the  Heaven,  in  Christ's  time,  when  He  spake  from  it ;  the 
earth,  when  it  quaked ;  and  the  sea,  when  He  commanded  the  winds  and 
waves.    He  who  alone  can  satisfy  the  true  desires  of  all  nations  came,  and 
by  His  holy  and  peace-giving  presence  iilled  the  second  temple  with 
greater  glory  than  the  first.    See  Isa.  lix.  20,  21 ;  Iz ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  xii. 
6;  xxi.  12-14;  xxvi.  55;  John  i.  14;  xiv.  27;  Colossians  i.  20;  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
Herod  thoroughly  repaired,  enlarged  and  adorned  ZerubbabeFs  temple, 
but  the  Jews  still  considered  and  culled  it  the  second  temple  ( Josephus, 
Antf  XV.  11 ;  War,  vi.  14).    They  expected  their  Messiah  to  come  before 
its  destruction  (Josephus,  War,  vi.  5).    The  temple  this  time  was  twenty 
years  in  building,  from  B.  C.  535  to  B.  C.  515.    Its  completion  was  joyfully 
celebrated  by  the  offering  of  seven  hundred  sacrifices  of  bullocks,  rams 
and  lambs ;  and  a  special  offering  for  all  Israel  of  twelve  he  goat«,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  $  The  priests  were 
set  in  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses*  and  the  whole  ron> 
tine  of  temple  worship  fully  reinstated  once  more.    Of  course  the  ark, 
with  the  tables  of  stone,  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron^s  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  and  the  mysterious 
Urim  and  Thummim,  were  all  wanting.    The  dedication  being  over,  all 
the  people  observed  the  Passover  for  seven  days ;  and  then  the  temple 
remained  open  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  so  continued  until  He  who 
was  greater  than  the  temple  entered  it  amid  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding 
multitude,  crying,  **  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David :  blessed  is  he  that  com- 
eth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest''  (Matt.  xxi.  9). 

Xerxes  the  Great,  who  was  king  of  Babylon,  was  equally  favorable  to 
t^e  Jews  as  his  predecessors.    So  was  his  son  Artaxerxes,  called  Lrongi- 
manus,  B.  C.  464 ;  and  he  is  the  Artaxerxes  alluded  to  by  Ezra,  vii.  1.     He 
is  also  the  king  Ahazuerus,  who  divorced  his  wife  Vashti  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  and  married  Esther,  one  of  the  Jewish  captives  (Esther  i. 
1-22;  ii.  1-15).    After  reigning  six  years  he  appointed  Ezra,  the  priest, 
governor  over  Judea,  and  authorized  him  to  go  up  to  Judea  with  all  those 
who  wished  to  accompany  him.    Ezra  accordingly  gathered  a  company  at 
the  river  Ahava,  there  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  humbly  aaked  the  Lord  for 
wisdom  and  direction  in  the  great  undertaking,  so  that  they  and  their 
little  ones  might  be  protected.    Artaxerxes  and  his  counsellors  were  liberal 
in  contributions  to  support  this  second  exodus  from  Babylon  to  Canaan, 
and  poured  out  their  silver  and  gold  freely.    The  king  authorized  him  to 
draw  on  his  treasury  at  Babylon  for  what  he  needed,  and  also  gave  him 
an  order  on  the  treasurers  beyond  the  river  for  silver,  wheat,  wine,  salt 
and  oil.    He  also  relieved  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  from  toll*  costom 
and  tribute.    He  authorized  Ezra  to  appoint  judges,  and  have  justice 
executf'd  in  the  land,  and  directed  him  to  have  the  people  taught  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  king. 

Ezra  left  the  river  Ahava  with  his  caravan  on  the  twentieth  day  oi 
the  first  month,  and  reached  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month  (Ezra  vii.  and 
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viii.).  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  accompanied  him  appears  to 
have  been  7,104,  made  up  of  1,776  males,  and  5,838  females  and  children. 

ITiere  were  seventy-eight  years  between  the  api)ointments  of  Zerub- 
babel  and  Ezra ;  and  we  infer  that  Zerubbabel  was  dead  when  Ezra  was 
appointed.  Ezra  corrected  the  vice  of  intermarrying  with  strangers,  so 
that  many  put  away  their  wives.  The  prophet  Zechariah  encouraged  the 
church  about  this  time  by  saying,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ; 
«hout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  He 
i8  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
<»lt  the  foal  of  an  ass  "  (Zech.  ix.  9). 

Mordecai*  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  and,  although  a  cap- 
tive, was  faithful  to  his  king.  During  the  first  year  of  queen  Esther  he 
discovered  a  plot  made  by  two  of  the  king's  chamberlains  to  murder  their 
royal  master,  and,  upon  his  making  it  known  to  the  queen,  the  conspira- 
tors were  hanged.  The  king  eonmianded  his  prime  minister  Haman  to 
dress  up  Mordecai  in  the  royal  apparel,  place  him  on  the  king's  horse, 
lead  the  horse  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  to  the  multi- 
tude the  honor  thus  conferred  on  Mordecai.  This  was  done  at  the  veiy 
time  that  Haman  was  about  to  obtain  the  king  of  Persia's  permission  to 
hang  Mordecai  on  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high,  that  he  had  made  for  that 
piupose,  because  Mordecai  rose  not  up  when  Haman  approached  him,  nor 
did  Mm  reverence.  But  the  king,  on  learning  that  Haman  wa«  the  author 
of  the  decree  to  have  all  the  Jews  in  his  empire  destroyed,  for  the  offense 
of  Haman,  ordered  Haman  to  be  hanged  on  the  gallows  which  he  had 
made  for  Mordecai.  He  also  virtually  reversed  the  decree  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Jews,  and  authorized  them  to  slay  their  enemies 
on  the  very  day  that  they  were  to  have  been  slain  by  them,  and  made 
Mordecai  prime  minister  in  the  place  of  Haman.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
days  of  Ahasuerus  there  were  a  queen  and  a  prime  minister  at  court  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and,  of  course,  friends  of  the  Jews  (Esther  ii.  21-23 ;  iii.-x.). 

King  Artaxerxes  (Ahasuerus)  appointed  Nehemiah,  his  cup  bearer, 
who  waa  full  of  wisdom  and  courage,  governor  over  Judea  in  place  of 
Ezra,  who  had  been  governor  there  twelve  years  (from  B.  C.  458  to  B.  C. 
446).  Nehemiah  went  up  with  a  full  military  escort,  authorized  to  rebuild 
the  city  and  the  walls  around  it.  All  engaged  in  building  the  walls, 
priests,  princes,  smiths,  merchants,  etc.,  and  even  females.  It  had  to  be 
done  in  troublous  times  (Dan.  ix.  25).  For,  by  reason  of  the  deadly  oppo- 
sition of  the  Samaritans,  the  workmen  on  the  walls  had  to  work  with  one 
hand  and  hold  a  weapon  with  the  other.  But  the  work  progressed  and 
was  completed  in  fifty -two  days. 

*  "The book  of  Esther  supplies  the  gap  between  Ezra  vi.  and  vii.  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  interveDea  between  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  Ahssnems  wss  a  oommon  title  of  many 
M edo-Feirnan  ]cln«rB.  Thoucrh  the  name  of  Ood  does  not  occur  In  Esther.  His  presence  pervadra 
the  book.  Althoufrh  Invisible.  He  is  none  the  less  active.  God  works  no  less  by  His  providenco  in 
the  world  where  he  Is  veiled,  than  by  His  frrace  in  the  church  wherein  He  is  revealed.  He  exercises 
a  Bpecial  providence  for  the  preservation  of  aU  His  chosen  people,  wherever  they  may  be.**— 
FnuMeL 

*  *  No  scene  of  Scripture  history  is  more  often  applied  to  a  spiritual  use  than  £sther*B  bold  ven* 
ture  into  the  pfreeence  of  the  'king:  of  kinmi  *  (as  the  Persian  monarchs  caUed  themselves),  and  his 
reaching  out  to  her  the  golden  sceptre  as  the  sign  of  grace."—  wm.  Smith, 
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Strange  wives  had  to  be  put  away  again,  and  the  people  under  Nehe- 
miah  and  with  Nehemiah  confessed  their  sins  and  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
and  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant,  under  a  curse  and  an  oath,  to  walk 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord— to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatical  years 
—to  consecrate  their  sons— to  pay  tithes— to  worship  God,  and  never  for- 
sake His  house.  They  wrote  the  covenant  and  sealed  it  (Neh.  viii.-x.). 
The  Jews  were  now  cured  of  gross  idolatry.  At  last  that  vile  passion, 
which  had  prevailed  so  fearfully  for  so  many  centuries,  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

Nehemiah's  government  of  Judea  was  long  and  prosperous,  though  he 
mef  with  much  opposition  at  times,  in  carrying  out  his  noble  reforms, 
from  sinful  and  rebellious  Jews.  Nehemiah  was  alive  after  Joiada 
became  high  priest  (Neh.  xiii.  28) ;  but  the  termination  of  his  govern- 
ment over  Judea  and  the  end  of  his  noble  and  useful  life  are  hidden  in 
obscurity. 

Malachi,  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  believed  to  have 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  or  just  after  Nehemiah ;  and  his  prophecy 
was  probably  composed  about  420  B.  C.  Its  canonicity  is  established  by 
several  New  Testament  quotations  (Matt.  xi.  10 ;  xvii.  12 ;  Mark  i.  2 ;  ix. 
11,  12 ;  Luke  i.  17 ;  Romans  ix.  18).  Like  Nehemiah,  Malachi  censured 
the  profane  and  mercenary  spirit  of  the  priests,  the  people^s  marriages 
with  foreigners,  the  non-payment  of  the  tithes,  and  the  rich  men's  want 
of  sympathy  towards  the  poor.  He  predicts  the  coming  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  forerunner  of  Christ,  under  the  name  of  EUjah  the  prophet,  and 
also  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  coming  suddenly  to  His  temple. 
He  points  to  the  great  separating  time  between  the  righteous  who  serve 
God  and  the  wicked  who  serve  him  not ;  and  he  represents  God  as  the 
merciful  and  unchangeable  Father  of  all  that  fear  Him  and  think  upon 
His  name,  arising  upon  them  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in 
His  wings,  keeping  their  name  in  His  book  of  remembrance,  and  finally 
gathering  them  as  His  jewels  to  Himself ;  while  he  represents  God  as  the 
righteous  and  terrible  Judge  of  the  proud  and  wicked,  whom  He  will  smite 
with  a  curse,  and  forever  destroy  with  burning. 

From  the  close  of  Nehemiah's  rule  over  Judea  and  the  end  of 
Malachi's  prophecy  to  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  was  about  four  hundre<] 
years ;  and  the  account  of  God's  chosen  people  during  this  long  period 
must  be  gained  from  profane  history,  and  a  few  items  from  the  apocry- 
phal* writings  of  the  Jews.  These  latter  writings  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
inconsistent  and  unreliable ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  Joeephus  is, 

ooks  called  the  Apocrypha,  in  the  Old  Testa* 
,  but  are  found  in  the  Greek  Septuaorint.  Thes 
.  C  They  are  not  quoted  at  aU  by  the  writers 
us  storiee  and  doctrinal  errors.  The  Catholii; 
»r  inspired  all  the  Apocrjrpha  except  Ist  and  &1 
church.  '  *  to  whom  were  committea  the  oracl*^ 
1 -Catholic  denominations,  relect  the  Apocrypha 
howinor  the  workinn  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  th4 
I.  It  is  from  theApocrypha  that  the  Bomai 
nacriptural  doctrines  of  puriratory.  prayers  f  o 
In  the  Apocrypha,  as  derived  from  tbeT*erBia] 
B  strongrest  ariruments. 
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to  some  extent,  mneliable  dming  this  and  former  periods.  Events  that 
came  nnder  the  notice  of  Josephos  daring  his  life,  including  the  last  war 
with  Rome,  the  destmction  of  the  temple,  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  etc.,  are 
regarded  as  quite  authentic. 

Although  the  four  great  monarchies  overran  and  subdued  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  yet  they  were  not  permitted  by  an  all- wise  and  covenant-keep- 
ing God  to  destroy  utterly  the  people  of  that  land,  or  even  break  down 
their  nationaliiy  until  Christ  came  to  set  up  His  spiritual  kingdom  on 
earth.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  is  to  the  point  here.  He  was  a  captive  in 
the  Babylonish  empire,  and  predicted  the  succession  of  the  three  great 
natural  kingdoms  to  come  (the  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman),  and  then  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  overcome  them  all  by  His  spiritual  reign.  Said  he : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown ; 
this  shall  not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is 
high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will  give  it  him  "  (Ezek.  xxi.  26, 27). 

These  three  great  overtumings  were  to  take  place  after  Ezekdera 
prophecy,  and  then  Christ  should  come,  whose  right  it  was  to  reign  over 
His  people,  spiritually,  among  all  nations,  and  have  no  need  whatever  for 
any  further  temporal  nationality.  To  Him  as  the  Shiloh  should  be  the 
gathering  of  His  people,  irrespective  of  locality.  As  saith  He  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria :  "The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father."  "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  won^ipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit :  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (John 
iv.  21, 28,  24). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  THE  BESTORATION  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  THE  COMING  OP  C?HMST- 

The  affaire  of  the  Jews  continued  about  the  same  under  the  Grrecian 
as  under  the  Medo-Persian  reign.  While  Jaddua  was  high  priest  in 
Jerusalem  Alexander  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  person,  was  well  received, 
and  promised  to  befriend  the  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  he  was  met, 
before  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  by  the  priestly  tribe  in  their  iK-faite 
robes,  accompanied  by  a  vast  number  of  citizens  dressed  in  white,  and 
the  high  priest  (chief  ruler)  at  their  head,  accompanied  with  a  band  of 
priestly  musicians,  clashing  their  cymbals.  The  sight  was  very  impos- 
ing, and  obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  world's  conqueror.  His  name 
was  well  received  in  Palestine  during  his  short  reign  of  about  thirteen 
years,  and  both  Jews  and  Samantans  embraced  every  opportunity  to  en- 
^  treat  Ms  favor  on  themselves  and  urge  his  punishment  on  their  opponents. 
For  about  a  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Palestine  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Grseco-Egyptian  kingdom.  It 
was  the  principal  stage  aci^oss  which  "  the  kings  of  the  south,"  the  Alex- 
andrian Ptolemies,  and  the  "  kings  of  the  north,''  the  Seleucidie  from 
Antioch,  passed  to  and  fro  with  their  court  intrigues  and  incessant 
armies,  their  Indian  elephants,  their  Grecian  cavalry,  and  their  Oriental 
pomp.  Immediately  succeeding  the  **  death  of  Alexander,  Judea  came 
into  the  possession  of  Laomedon,  one  of  his  generals.  On  his  defeat, 
Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  attempted  to  seize  the  whole  of  Syria.  He 
advanced  against  Jerusalem,  assaulted  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  met  with 
no  resistance,  the  superstitious  Jews  scrupling  to  violate  the  holy  day, 
even  in  self-defense.  The  conqueror  carried  away  100,000  captives,  whom 
he  settled  chiefly  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene.  In  a  short  time,  following  a 
more  humane  policy,  he  endeavored  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to  his 
cause,  enrolled  an  army  of  90,000  men,  and  entrusted  the  chief  garrisons 
of  the  coimtry  to  their  care.  Syria  and  Judea  did  not  escape  the  dread- 
ful anarchy  which  ensued  during  the. destructive  warfare  waged  by  the 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander.  Twice  these  provinces  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  twice  were  regained  by  Ptolemy,  to  whose 
share,  they  were  finally  adjudged  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antigonus 
at  Ipsus.  The  maritime  towns,  Tyre,  Joppa  and  Gaza,  were  the  chief 
points  of  contention :  Jerusalem  itself  seems  to  have  escaped  the  horrors^  of 
war.    During  this  dangerous  period  Onias,  the  high  priest,  administered 
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the  public  affairs  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  succeeded,  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  by  Siinon  the  Just,  a  pontiff  on  whom  Jewish  tradi- 
tion dwells  with  peculiar  attachment.  His  death  was  the  commencement 
of  peril  and  disaster,  announced,  say  the  Rabbles,  by  the  most  alarming 
prodigies.  The  sacrifices,  which  were  always  favorably  accepted  during 
his  life,  at  his  death  became  uncertain  or  unfavorable.  The  scape  goat, 
which  used  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  and  to  be  dashed  immediately  to 
pieces,  escaped  (a  fearful  omen)  into  the  desert.  The  great  west  light  of 
the  golden  chandelier  no  longer  burut  with  a  steady  Hame ;  sometimes  it 
was  extinguished.  The  sacrificial  ftre  languished ;  the  sacrificial  bread 
failed,  so  as  not  to  suffice,  as  formerly,  for  the  whole  priesthood."— 
Milman, 

*'  Palestine  was  subject  to  the  first  five  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  about  a  cen- 
tury, B.  C.  801-188.  Simon  the  Just  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eleazar, 
his  son,  Onias  being  under  age  (B.  C.  392-351).  His  long  rule  seems  to  have 
been  profoundly  tranquil,  under  the  mild  governments  of  Ptolemy  I., 
Soter  (the  son  of  Lagus),  and  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  B.  C.  285  and  reigned  till  B.  C.  347."— TT.  Smith. 

About  this  time  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (the  five  books  of 
Moses)  was  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at 
Alexandria.  Whether  it  was  to  gratify  the  king  by  enriching  his  library, 
and  thereby  adding  to  his  fame  and  the  gratification  of  learned  men  in 
that  age  of  the  world ;  or  whether  it  was  brought  about  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy, 
history  does  not  authentically  inform  us.  There  are  many  unreasonable 
and  fabulous  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  may  reason 
ably  suppose,  however,  that  the  vast  number  of  Jews  scattered  among 
the  nations  even  at  that  period,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  so  preva- 
lent in  the  world,  wanted  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the 
Greek  tongue.  At  any  rate,  it  is  said  that  seventy  men,  noted  for  learn- 
ing, were  selected  to  perform  this  work,  and  did  so,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  called  the  translation  of  the  Ixx.,  or  Septuagint,  the  Greek  Old 
Testament,  and  remains  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Greek  "  church  "  to  this 
very  day.  There  was  a  revival  of  learning  about  this  i)eriod,  and  Alex- 
andria was  noted  for  her  learned  men.  In  that  fostering  atmosphere 
there  sprang  np  those  influences  which  she  exercised  over  the  Jewish 
church,  and  the  Jewish  over  the  Christian  church  and  professed  Christian 
church  for  two  thousand  years. 

Learned  men  have  pronounced  this  translation  very  inaccurate,  and 
yet  perhaps  no  translation  was  ever  more  x>opular  with  the  people.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Savior's  appearance  on 
earth,  and  was  quoted  by  Him  and  His  Apostles,  evangelists,  and  early 
followers,  and  no  scholastic  criticism  has  been  able  to  gain  foothold 
against  such  a  Divine  sanction  as  that.  The  New  Testament  writers  cor- 
rect the  Septuagint  by  the  Hebrew  when  needfid. 

Most  of  the  books  called  Apocryphal  were  written  between  the  return 
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from  the  Babjlonifih  captivity  and  the  ChriBtiaii  era,  and  form  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  aid  to  some  extent  in  filling 
that  blank  which  would  otherwise  exist  for  400  years  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
jpensation. 

Antiochus  TV.,  Epiphanes,*  king  of  Syria,  B.  C.  175,  became  one  of  the 
most  cruel  oppressors  the  Jews  had  ever  met  with.  He  wished  to  Grecianize 
everything— names,  places,  fashions,  religion  and  all.    He  acted  like  a 
madman.    He  attempted  to  exterminate  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  sub- 
stitute that  of  the  Greeks.    At  one  time  he  approached  '*  Jerusalem,  took 
it  without  much  resistance,  put  to  death  in  three  days'  time  40,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  seized  as  many  more  to  be  sold  as  slaves.    He  entered 
every  part  of  the  temple,  pillaged  the  treasury,  seized  all  the  sacred 
utensils,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  show-bread,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, and  thus  collected  a  booty  to  the  amount  of  1,800  talents  (about 
three  million  dollars).    He  then  commanded  a  great  sow  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  part  of  the  flesh  to  be  boiled,  and  the  liquor 
from  the  unclean  animal  to  be  sprinkled  over  every  part  of  the  temple ; 
and  thus  desecrated  with  the  most  odious  defilement  the  sacred  place, 
which  the  Jews  had  considered  for  centuries  the  one  holy  spot  in  all  the 
universe.    Menelaus  retained  the  dignity  of -High  Priest ;  but  two  foreign 
officers,  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  and  Andronicus,  were  made^ovemors  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Samaria."    He  designed  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
race,  when,  in  two  years  after  this  unhallowed  course,  he  authorized  one 
Apollonius  to  carry  into  execution  his  design  with  cruel  despatch.    "  Apol- 
lonius  waited  until  the  Sabbath,  when  the  whole  people  were  occupied 
in  their  religious  duties.    He  then  let  loose  his  soldiers  against  the  unre- 
sisting multitude,  slew  all  the  men,  till  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  and 
seized  all  the  women  as  captives.    He  proceeded  to  pillage,  and  then  to 
dismantle  the  city,  which  he  set  on  fire  in  many  places ;  he  threw  down 
the  walls,  and  buUt  a  strong  fortress  on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  commanded  the  temple  and  all  the  rest  of  the  city.    From  this 
garrison  he  harassed  all  the  people  of  the  country,  who  stole  in  with  fond 
attachment  to  visit  the  ruins,  or  offer  a  hasty  and  interrupted  worship  in 
the  place  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  all  the  public  services  had  ceased,  and  no 
voice  of  adoration  was  heard  in  the  holy  dty,  unless  of  the  pro&ne  hea- 
then calling  on  their  idols.    The  persecution  did  not  end  here.    Antiochus 
issued  an  edict  for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
despatched  officers  into  all  parta  to  enforce  rigid  compliance  with  the 
decree.    This  office  in  the  district  of  Judea  and  Samaria  was  assigned  to 
AthenaBus,  an  aged  man,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  ceremonies  and 
usages  of  the  Grecian  religion.    The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  Jewish 
account,  by  whom  they  are  represented  b&  always  asserting  their  Jewish 
lineage  when  it  seemed  to  their  advantage,  and  their  Median  descent 
when  they  hoped  thereby  to  escape  any  immediate  danger,  yielded  at 

*  Epiphane8  means  iUtutrious ;  he  waa,  by  way  of  parody,  snrnamed  by  others  Spimane^  the 
Ineane. 
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once ;  and  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was  formally  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Xenius.  Athen»us»  having  been  so  far  successful,  proceeded  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  he  prohibited  and  suppressed 
every  observance  of  the  Jewish  religion,  forced  the  people  to  profane  the 
Sabbath,  to  eat  swine^s  flesh  and  other  unclean  food,  and  expressly  forbade 
the  national  rite  of  circumcision.  The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius ;  the  statue  of  that  deity  erected  on  part  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  and  sacrifice  duly  performed.  Two  women,  who  had  circum- 
cised their  children,  were  led  round  the  city  with  the  babes  hanging  at 
their  breasts,  and  then  cast  headlong  from  the  wall ;  and  many  more  of 
those  barbarities  committed,  which,  as  it  were,  escape  the  reprobation  of 
posterity  from  their  excessive  atrocity.  Cruelties  too  horrible  to  be  re- 
lated, sometimes,  for  that  very  reason,  do  not  meet  with  the  detestation 
they  deserve.  Among  other  martyrdoms,  Jewish  tradition  dwells  with 
honest  pride  upon  that  of  Eleazar,  an  aged  scribe,  ninety  years  old,  who^ 
determined  to  leave  a  notable  example  to  8uch  as  be  yotmg  to  cUe  wilUngly  andt 
courageously  for  the  honorable  a/nd  holy  laws;  and  that  of  the  seven  breth- 
ren who,  encouraged  by  their  mother,  rejected  the  most  splendid  offers, 
and  confronted  the  most  excruciating  torments  rather  than  infringe  the 
law.  From  Jerusalem  the  persecution  spread  throughout  the  country :  in. 
every  city  the  same  barbarities  were  executed,  the  same  profanations  in- 
troduced ;  and,  as  a  last  insult,  the  feast  of  the  Bacchanalia,  the  license< 
of  which,  as  these  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  later  ages  of  Gr  eec& 
shocked  the  severe  virtue  of  the  older  Romans,  was  substituted  for  th& 
national  festival  of  tabernacles.  The  reluctant  Jews  were  forced  to  join 
in  these  riotous  orgies,  and  carry  the  ivy,  the  insignia  of  the  god.  So- 
near  was  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  to  total  exter- 
mination.^— Milman. 

Many  have  been  the  scenes  described  in  ancient  and  modem  history^ 
where  the  people  of  the  Most  High  God  have  suffered  persecution  purely 
for  conscience'  sake,  but  we  believe  very  few  have  surpassed  in  enormity 
that  which  they  suffered  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  about  167  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  There  was  no  insubordination,  no  revolt,  no 
political  pretext,  for  this  cruelty  toward  his  own  peaceable  subjects,  but 
simply  a  determination  to  destroy  the  visible  signs  of  God's  worshipera 
or  destroy  the  people  themselves !  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  at  Tabae, 
in  Persidy  B.  C.  164,  of  a  most  horrible  and  loathsome  disease  of  the 
bowels,  it  is  said,  eaten  alive  with  worms,  emitting  an  intolerable  odor, 
acknowledging  that  his  illness  was  sent  upon  him  by  the  God  of  Israel 
for  his  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  becoming  raving  mad  before  he  breathed 
his  last. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  successors  of 
Alexander  who  ruled  in  Egypt  were  generally  mild  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  those  who  ruled  in  Antioch  were  almost  in- 
variably cruel  and  oppressive  toward  them. 

Before  the  final  extinction  of  the  Jews  and  their  worship  God  raised 
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up  their  deliverers  in  their  very  midst,  who  by  natural  means  resisted 
this  "  abomination  of  desolation,"  took  up  arms  against  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Syrian  monarch,  and  finally  gained  their  independence  so  far  as  to 
be  permitted  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  as  in  days  of  old.  Jeho- 
vah did  not  in  a  miraculous  way  desti'oy  their  enemies  and  give  them  re- 
lief, but  He  did  it  by  raising  up  a  certain  individual  and  his  five  sons, 
who,  by  holy  zeal,  bravery,  stratagem,  and  true  wisdom,  discomfited 
large  armies,  crippled  the  resources  of  their  great  adversary,  and  secured 
peace. 

In  the  town  of  Modin,  in  Palestine,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mattathias,  who  had  five  sons  by  the 
names  of  Johanan,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar  and  Jonathan.  When  Apelles, 
the  officer  of  king  Antiochus,  came  to  Modin  to  enforce  idolatry  on  the 
citizens,  he  manifested  great  regard  for  Mattathias,  and  made  him 
splendid  offers  to  propitiate  his  favor,  and  secure  his  influence  in  carrj'ing 
the  edict  of  Antiochus  into  execution.  Mattathias  refused  his  offers,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

While  viewing,  with  holy  indignation,  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
heathen  deity,  he  espied  an  apostate  Jew  officiating  at  the  altar ;  this  was 
more  than  he  could  bear  to  behold.  Like  Phineas  of  old,  in  a  transport 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  he  struck  the  offender  dead  upon  the  altar, 
and  then  turned  upon  Apelles,  the  king's  commissioner,  and  slew  him. 
Here  was  a  conflict  raised  single-handed  with  the  mighty  potentate  a1 
Antioch,  and  Mattathias  prepared  himself  for  the  struggle.  He  called 
together  his  five  sons  and  as  many  as  had  sufficient  zeal  to  do  so  to  follow 
him,  and  he  retired  at  once  to  the  mountains.  His  forces  rapidly  in 
creased,  but  a  thousand  of  them  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  th« 
Syrian  troops  on  a  Sabbath  day— because  the  Jews  would  not  fi^ht  oi 
that  day.  Mattathias,  therefore,  resolved  henceforward  not  to  regard  thi 
Sabbath  day  in  war,  but  to  defend  himself  on  that  day  as  well  as  on  an^ 
other.  "  The  insurgents  conducted  their  revolt  with  equal  enterprise  aii< 
discretion.  For  a  time  they  lay  hid  in  the  mountain  fastnesses ;  and,  ai 
opportunity  occurred,  poured  down  upon  the  towns,  destroyed  the  heathei 
altars,  enforced  circumcision,  punished  all  apostates  who  fell  into  thei 
hands,  recovered  many  copies  of  the  law,  which  their  enemies  had  wan 
tonly  defaced,  and  re-established  the  synagogues  for  public  worship,  tin 
temple  being  defiled  and  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Their  ranks  wer 
swelled  with  the  zealots  for  the  law,  who  were  then  called  the  Chassidini 
For,  immediately  after  the  return  from  Babylonia,  two  sects  had  divider 
the  people ;  the  Zadikim,  the  righteous,  who  observed  the  written  law  o 
Moses,  and  the  more  austere  and  abstemious  Chassidim,  or  the  holy,  wh 
added  to  the  law  tne  traditions  and  observances  of  the  fathers,  and  pro 
fessed  a  holiness  beyond  the  letter  of  the  covenant.  From  the  forme 
sprung  the  Caraites  and  Sadducees  of  later  times ;  from  the  latter,  th 
Pharisees.  But  the  age  of  Mattathias  was  ill  suited  to  this  laborious  an 
enterprising  warfare;   having  bequeathed  the  command  to  Judas,  th 
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most  valiant  of  his  sons,  he  sank  under  the  weight  of  years  and  toil.  Sa 
great  already  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that  he  was  buried,  without  dis- 
turbance on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  his  native  city  of  Modin," — Milman.  . 

The  youttiful  general  added  vigor  and  enterprise  to  the  cause,  with- 
out lessening  the  prudence  and  skill  which  had  hitherto  attended  it. 

Judas  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  "  Maccabees,''  the  reason  of  which 
name  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  under  which  he  and  his  brothers 
fought,  and  their  names  became  famous  on  earth.  One  succeeded  an- 
other until  the  whole  of  them  disappeared,  without  reproach,  from  the 
scenes  of  earth.  They  governed  Judea  for  about  sixty  years,  and  then 
their  descendants  for  seventy  years  longer  (until  87  B.  C). 

The  rulers  in  Judea  were  much  troubled,  about  100  years  B.  C,  with 
dissensions,  of  a  religious  character,  in  their  midst.  The  controversy 
between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  increased,  and  the  more  rapidly  as 
peace  prevailed  between  Judea  and  other  nations.  Their  views  were 
quite  opposite.  "The  Pharisees  were  moderate  predcstinarians ;  the 
Sadducees  asserted  free  will.  The  Pharisees  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  angels,  though  their  creed  on  both  these 
subjects  was  strongly  tinged  with  Orientalism.  The  Sadducees  denied 
both.  The  Pharisees  received  not  merely  the  prophets,  but  the  tradi- 
tional law,  likewise,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
Sadducees,  if  they  did  not  reject,  considered  the  prophets  greatly  inferior 
to  the  law.  The  Sadducees  are  said  to  have  derived  their  doctrine  from 
Sadoc,  the  successor  of  Antigonus  Socho  in  the  presidency  of  the  great 
Sanhedrim.  Antigonus  taught  the  lofty  doctrine  of  pure  and  disinter- 
ested love  and  obedience  to  God,  without  regard  to  punishment  or  re- 
ward. Sadoc  is  said  to  have  denied  the  latter,  without  maintaining  the 
higher  doctrine  on  which  it  was  founded.  Still,  the  Sadducees  are  far 
from  what  they  are  sometimes  represented,  the  teachers  of  a  loose  and  in- 
dulgent Epicureanism  ;  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  and 
the  just  and  certain  admimstration  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. 

"  The  Pharisees  had  the  multitude,  ever  led  away  by  extravagant  re- 
ligious pretensions,  entirely  at  their  disposal :  Sadduceeism  spread  chiefly 
among  tJie  higher  orders.  It  would  be  uigust  to  the  Sadducees  to  con- 
found them  with  that  unpatriotic  and  Hellenized  party,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  the  noble  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  sided  with  the  Syrian  op- 
pressors, for  these  are  denounced  as  avowed  apostates  from  Judaism ;  yet 
probably,  after  the  establishment  of  the  independent  government,  the 
latter  might  make  common  cause  and  become  gradually  mingled  up  with 
the  Sadduceean  party,  as  exposed  alike  to  the  severities  of  Pharisaic  ad- 
ministration. During  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  history  we  shall  find  these 
parties  as  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  causing  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  dissensions  as  those  which  rent  the  oonunonwealths 
of  Greece  and  Rome  or  the  republican  states  of  modem  Europe.  It  waa 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  that  Hyrcanus  broke  with  the  Pharisaic  party» 
and  openly  Joined  the  opposite  faction ;  a  measure  of  which  the  disastroua 
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consequences  were  not  entirely  felt  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  Alexander/' 
— Milman.  Hyrcanus  leigned  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  an  able,  faith- 
ful and  successful  ruler. 

Judas,  whose  Greek  name  was  Aristobulus  (son  of  Hyrcanus),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  year  106  B.  C,  gained  the  character  of  the  "  Lover 
of  the  Greeks,^  and  won  the  admiration  of  Gentile  writers  by  his  modera- 
tion towards  them,  and  by  the  energy  with  which  as  his  father  had  in- 

1  corporated  the  Edomites  on  the  south,  so  he  conquered  and  absorbed  the 
Ituraean  borderers  on  the  north.  He  lived  but  a  year  in  office,  and  that 
was  a  year  of  crime  and  misery.  He  imprisoned  his  mother,  and  starved 
her  to  death ;  and  imprisoned  three  of  his  brothers,  and  had  one  of  them 
slain.  But  that  for  which  he  was  chiefly  remembered  was  that  he  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  assume  the  regal  title  and  diadem,  B.  C.  106. 
Once  more  there  was  a  "  king  in  Israel,''  but  bearing  the  name  unknown 
before  and  to  acquire  before  long  a  solemn  significance,  "  Kiag  of  the 
Jews."  "  It  was  still,  however,  as  high  priest  that  he  reigned,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  brother,  Jonathan,  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Alexander,  that  the  coins  alternately  bear  the  names  of  Jonathan,  the 
bigh  priest  (or,  more  rarely,  the  king)  in  Hebrew,  and  Alexander,  the 
king,  in  Greek.  In  common  parlance  he  was  known  by  the  two  names 
combined,  Alexander  Jannaeus." 

Alexander,  after  an  unquiet  and  eventful  reign  of  twenty-seven 
€ars,  departed  this  life,  and  his  widow,  Alexandra,  succeeded  him,  an  d 
became  first  "  Queen  of  the  Jews,"  B.  C.  78.  Upon  his  recommendation 
before  his  decease,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  the  most  i>owerful  and  influential,  as  well  as  the  most  tur- 
bulent, of  the  sects.  Alexandra  reigned  prosperously  for  nine  years,  and 
then  fell  sick  and  died.  The  Pharisees,  emboldened  by  the  favors  showr 
them  in  her  time,  began  to  persecute  the  opposing  sects.  Her  first  son, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  had  been  made  high  priest  during  her  reign,  while  her  sec 
ond  son,  Aristobulus,  a  man  of  daring  and  intrigue,  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  weaker  party,  the  Sadducees^and  finally  a 
the  head  of  the  army  outside  of  Jerusalem,  and  upon  lus  mother's  deatl 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  He  marched  against  it,  bu 
was  opposed  by  the  Pharisees  within,  and  his  brother,  Hyrcanus  II.,  a 
high  priest,  at  their  head.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  pes 
session  of  ttie  city,  and  his  brother,  the  high  priest,  yielded  lus  claims  an* 
agreed  to  return  to  private  life,  B.  C.  69.  This  blow,  for  a  season,  wa 
fatal  to  the  Pharisaic  party.    The  time  had  now  arrived  when  commotio: 

^  succeeded  commotion,  by  the  turbulence  of  the  three  sects  into  which  th 
Jews  were  divided,  viz.:  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes,*  the  latte 

•  Tbi«  name  is  Mid  to  metn  wUerU  ormnteitiovm.  The  eect  edeted  from  sbont  UO. B.  C.  to  A.  1 
7a  Joaepbne  eBtimatee  their  number  %t  ftbout  4.000.  ^  Their  chief  eettleonent  was  a  lanre  afrrlci] 
tnral  Tfllage  in  some  hbrhlj  onltiyated  oases  amid  the  wilderness  on  the  northwest  sbore  of  t1 
Bead  Sea.  They  had  a  few  other  scattered  communities  throuirhout  Palestine.  Their  creed  w 
mainly  that  of  the  Pharisees,  but  their  practloe  was  even  more  rlAoroas.  With  tharhamimsn  tlu 
combined  stoicism,  asceticism,  monasticism.  celibacy  and  puiltanism.  They  held  all  iwoperty 
common,  and  were  said  to  be  temperate,  industrious,  charitable,  opposed  to  all  oitlia^  vlaver 
and  war,  and  commerce. 
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being  much  more  qniet  and  retired  than  the  other  two.    But  there  was 

another  enemy  to  arise  which  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Asmonean 

house  than  the  Pharisees.     Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  an  Idumen-  I 

^m  of  noble  birth,  was  the  son  of  Antipas,  who  had  been  governor  of  ' 

cimt  province  under  Alexander  Jannaeus.    He  had  influence  over  Hyr-  j 

eanns,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  protection  and  aid  of  Aretas,  king  of  | 

Arabia ;  so  that  Aristobnlus  soon  found  himself  assailed  by  50,000  men—  i 

Aretas,  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  B.  C.  65.    He  was  defeated  i 

and  fled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  unsupported  by  the  i>eople,  and  shut  j 

himself  up  in  the  temple  and  prepared  for  defense.   A  deliverer  at  length 

arose  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  general,  Pompey,  who  ordered  the  siege 

to  be  raised,  and  summoned  both  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  to  appear 

before  him  at  Damascus  that  he  might  decide  the  matter  between  them, 

B.  C.  83.    When  the  time  of  hearing  the  cause  came  on,  representatives 

of  Aiistobnlus,  HyrcAnus  and  the  Jewish  people  stood  before  Pompey, 

each  complaining  of  the  other.    The  people  charged  both  the  brothers  aA  I 

having  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  high  priests  and  tyrannized  over  them, 

and  they  therefore  wished  the  kingly  office  entirely  set  aside.    Pompey 

dismisaed  the  parties  courteously,  without  deciding  in  favor  of  either.  j 

Aristobulus  returned  home,  and,  suspecting  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
at  court,  endeavored  to  put  his  country  in  a  state  of  defense.    Pompey,  | 

after  a  while,  began  to  assume  a  higher  tone.  He  marched  into  Judea, 
and,  after  a  stem  resistance,  entered  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  57,  and  went  him- 
8«rlf  into  ihe  Holy  of  Holies,*  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Jews,  and  also,  to 
their  astonishment,  carried  off  none  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  He 
appointed  Hyrcanus  high  priest  without  the  regal  authority— levied  his 
tribute  on  the  people,  and  departed  with  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons  and 
two  dang:hters,  designed  to  adorn  his  triumphal  march  into  Rome. 

The  Romans,  having  deprived  the  High  Priest  of  all  royal  authority, 
established,  in  five  different  cities,  five  independent  Senates  or  Sanhe- 
drims, according  to  the  form  of  the  great  Sanhedrim  of  seventy  one, 
which  perhaps  had  existed  from  the  captivity.  The  places  where  the 
Sanhedrims  sat  were  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara,  Amathus  and  Sepphoris. 
This  form  of  government  lasted  untiL  Julius  Caesar  reinvested  Hyrcanus 
with  the  supreme  dignity,  B.  C.  44. 

Dnxingf  the  great  civil  war  in  Rome  the  fate  of  Judea,  like  that  of 
atarlj  all  other  nations,  hung  in  trembling  suspense.  After  the  death  of 
Pompey  the  prudent  Antipater  rendered  CsBsar  essential  service  in  his 
tampai^n  in  Egypt  in  favor  of  Cleopatra,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  full 
ntee  of  Roman  citizenship  for  himself,  and  (B.  C.  47)  the  appointment  of 
;irocuratOT  or  governor  over  the  whole  of  Judea ;  also  the  full  re-estab- 
^ment  of  Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood.  Antipater,  still  further 
presuming  on  the  favor  of  Rome,  proceeded  to  appoint  his  elder  son 
t^asael  to  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  younger  Herod  to  that 

*  It  ia  ■aid  thftt  Pompey  wondered  that  he  fonnd  no  ima^re  of  the  Deity  in  the  temple— the 
T^tft^  wcae  aeeiiBtomea  to  hM,yiag  and  wonhipisff  Inuwee  of  their  gods. 
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of  Galilee,  B.  C.  47.  Herod  Boon  began  to  develop  his  natural  dedsioD 
and  severity  of  character.  He  arrested  robbers  and  destroyed  them  with- 
out trial,  and  set  at  naught  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem.  When  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  he  appeared  in  arms,  and  by  affrighting  them  es> 
caped  punishment.  Only  one  man,  Sameas,  dared  even  to  rebuke  him ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  when  he  afterward  slew  the  other  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  he  spared  this  man  Sameas.  He  afterward  obtained  by  a 
bribe  the  military  command  of  Coele-Syria,  and  advanced  against  Jeru- 
salem ;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  his  father,  withdrew  his  forces. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ciesar,  Capias  assimied  the  administration  of  Syria, 
B.  C.  43.  Judea  was  heavily  oppressed  every  way,  and  the  taxes  were  so 
exorbitant  that  the  whole  population  of  some  towns  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  raise  tribute. 

Herod  was  ever  dexterous  and  bold.  After  the  great  battle  at  Philippi 
Herod  made  his  approaches  to  the  rising  sun,  and  obtained  the  favor  of 
Mark  Antony.  Antipater  had  been  poisoned  by  Malichus  to  prevent  the 
rising  and  then  powerful  Idumenean  influence  in  Judea. 

"An  unexpected  enemy  arose,  to  trouble  again  the  peace  of  Judea. 
At  this  juncture  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  entered 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  overran  the  whole  region.    A  i»art  of   their 
army,  under  Barzaphames,  took  possession  of  Coele-Syria.    Antigonus, 
the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  Asmonean  race,  determined  to  risk  his 
fortune  in  the  desperate  hazard  of  Parthian  protection ;  he  offered  1,000 
talents  and  500  Jewish  women— «.  strange  compactr-«s  the  price  of  his 
restoration  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.    Antigonus  himseJf  raised  a  consider- 
able native  power  and  entered  Judea,  followed  by  Pacorus,  the  cup-bearer 
of  the  king,  who  had  the  same  name  with  the  king's  son.    Antigonus 
fought  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and,  by  means  of  his  party,  entered  the  city. 
Jerusalem  was  torn  asunder  by  the  contending  factions ;  and  the  multi- 
tudes who  came  up  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  adopting  different  piuiies, 
added  to  the  fierce  hostility  and  mutual  slaughter.    The  Antigonians  held 
the  temple,  the  Hyrcanians  the  palace,  and,  daily  contests  taking  place, 
the  streets  ran  wiUi  blood.    Antigonus  at  length  invidiously  proposed  to 
submit  their  mutual  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Pacorus,  the  Parthian 
general.    Phasael  weakly  consented ;  and  Pacorus,  admitted  within  the 
town,  prevailed  on  the  infatuated  Phasael  to  undertake  a  journey  with 
Hyrcanus,  and  submit  the  cause  to  Barzaphames,  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  set  forth  on  this  ill-fated  expedition,  and  was  at  first  received  with 
courtesy ;  the  plan  of  the  Parthians  being  to  abstain  from  violence  till 
they  had  seized  Herod,  who,  having  vainly  remonstrated  with  his  brother 
on  his  imprudence,  remained  in  the  city.    But  the  crafty  Herod,  receiving 
warning  from  his  brother,  whose  suspicions  had  been  too  late  awakened, 
fled  with  the  female  part  ot  the  family  toward  Masada.    The  journey  was 
extremely  dangerous^  and  at  one  time  Herod,  in  despair,  had  ahnoet  at- 
tempted his  own  life.    At  Masada,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west  ahore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  he  received  succor  brought  by  lus  brother  Joseph  from 
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Idumea;  him  he  left  in  commaBd  at  Masada,  and  retired  himself  into 
Arabia,  from  thence  to  Egypt,  and  at  length  to  Rome.  In  the  meantime 
Hyxcanns  and  Phasael  had  been  made  prisoners ;  the  former,  Antigonns 
not  wishing  to  put  him  to  death,  was  incapacitated  forever  from  the  office 
of  High  Priest  by  the  mutilation  of  his  ears.  Phasael  anticipated  the 
executioner  by  beating  his  brains  out  against  the  wall  of  his  prison*'' — 
Milman. 

The  Parthians  plundered  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  ravaged  the 
country,  notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  Antigonus.  Herod,  in  the 
meantime,  gained  favor  at  Rome  beyond  his  expectations,  and  Augustus 
and  Antony  united  in  conferring  the  crown  upon  him,  40  years  B.  C. 
He  returned  at  once  to  Palestine,  raised  a  force,  rescued  his  brother  and 
bride,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  and  reduced  to  great 
extremities  by  the  besieging  army  of  Antigonus,  and,  overruning  Galilee, 
at  length  sat  down  before  Jerusalem.  Silo,  a  Roman  general  who  was 
acting  with  Herod,  proved  treacherous  and  retired  from  before  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Herod  was  compelled  to  do  the  same. 

Herod  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Samaiia,  and  contented  himself  with 
destroying  robbers,  B.  C.  89.  The  next  year,  with  Roman  auxiliaries,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Jerusalem,  and  was  defeated.  He  retired  to 
make  his  complaints  to  Antony  at  Samosata,  and,  while  absent,  his  ' 
brother  risked  a  battle,  against  Herod's  advice,  with  the  forces  of  Anti- 
gonus, and  was  killed.  Herod  on  his  return  avenged  the  death  of  his 
brother  Joseph  by  the  total  discomfiture  of  Pappus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
gonus. In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  B.  C.  37,  he  formed  the  regular 
siege  of  Jerusalem ;  during  the  siege  he  returned  to  Samaria  to  consum- 
mate his  marriage  with  Marianme,  the  beautiful  granddaughter  both  of 
Aristobolus  and  Hyrcanus,  By  this  marriage  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  line  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  and  he  hastened  to  secure 
his  throne  by  the  conquest  of  the  capital.  Jerusalem  held  out  for  above 
half  a  year,  but  wba  finally  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Sosius. 
Great  cmelties  were  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  much  ii^jury  done  to  the 
town  by  the  exaaperated  Roman  soldiery,  even  against  the  expostulationa 
of  Herod  himself,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  left  king  over  a  desert.  Anti- 
gonus was  sent  to  Antony  at  Antioeh  and  slain.  Herod  was  fairly  installed, 
by  the  authority  of  Rome,  king  of  Judea,  B.  C.  37. 

This  was  that  Herod  the  Great  who  swayed  the  sceptre  over  Jerusa- 
lem and  Palestine  till  after  the  birth  of  our  Savior. 

He  did  more  by  far  for  the  outward  improvement  of  the  cities,  towns 
and  fortresses  of  Palestine  than  any  other  king  or  ruler  since  the  cap- 
tivity. He  thoroughly  repaired  and  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  upheld  by  the  great  power 
of  Ronae,  and,  while  adding  to  his  own  fortune,  he  added  to  the  wealth 
and  ornament  of  his  country.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most  jealous  and 
vindictive  of  men  in  all  his  private  relations,  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree 
toward  all  whom  he  suspected  of  designs  on  his  crown  or  disobedience  to 
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his  authority.    He  had  ten  wives  and  fonrteen  children.    The  particulars 
of  his  reign  might  he  traced,  year  hy  year,  doTm  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  hut  they  are  so  revolting,  so  cruel,  and  hloodthirsty,  that  the 
reader  might  a»  well  he  spared  the  shocking  perusal.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  addition  to  the  vast  numher  of  murders  committed  hy  him  during  a 
long,  unhroken  reign  of  over  forty  years,  may  he  mentioned  that  of  his 
beautiful  and  noble  wife  Mariamne,  her  grandfather,  father,  brother, 
uncle,  and  two  of  her  sons,  most  noble  youths,  who  were  his  own  children, 
who  were  educated  at  Rome,  and  unsurpassed  in  promise  by  any  in  the 
land.    All  these  were  accused  of  treasonable  designs  toward  him,  without 
any  foundation  in  truth.    He  himself  arraigned  before  Crnsar  his  two  sons 
for  trial,  and  took  the  lead  in  person  to  manage  the  case  with  all  imagina- 
ble and  unnatural  hatred.     No  wonder  then  that  such  a  monster  in 
human  shape  should  play  off  his  hypocrisy  with  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
and,  so  soon  as  the  birth  of  a  "  King  of  the  Jews"  was  announced  to  him, 
send  forth  and  slay  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  in  order  to  include  that  one  who,  he  supposed,  would  aspire  to  his 
throne.    Neither  need  we  wonder  that  a  king  so  steeped  in  human  blood, 
and  so  fully  convinced  that  the  execrations  of  an  outraged  people  were 
resting  on  him,  should,  in  order  to  make  the  people  mourn,  instead  of  re- 
joicing, at  his  death,  order  some  of  the  principal  men  in  every  family  in 
the  land  shut  up  in  prison,  so  that  an  executioner  should  be  ready  at  the 
announcement  of  his  own  death  to  slay  them  also.     The  innocents  were 
«lain  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  is  supposed.    And  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  was  to  order  the  execution  of  his  son  Antipater,  who  was  in  prison , 
and  who,  it  was  said,  had  attempted  to  bribe  the  keeper  to  let  him  out. 
He  was  slain  just  five  days  before  his  father^s  death.     Herod  for  a  long 
time  was  awfully  afflicted  both  in  body  and  mind ;  he  was  haunted  with 
dreadful  forebodings  and  distressing  dreams,  and  yet  nothing  appeared 
to  soften  his  stony  heart  or  cause  him  to  relent  or  repent  for  one  hour. 
His  conscience  was  seared,  and  failed  to  admonish  or  have  any  govern- 
ment over  his  mind.    He  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age,  having  been 
king  of  Jerusalem  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  a  few  years  before  thi 
Passover,  B.  C.  4,  at  Jericho,  after  suffering  the  most  horrible  agonies 
mental  and  physical.    Josephus  states  that  he  had  fever,  and  an  intolera 
ble  itching  over  all  his  body,  and  intestinal  inflammation,  and  dropsy,  aii< 
worms,  and  putrefaction.    God  thus  gave  the  inhuman  monster  a  fore 
taste  of  the  awful  and  eternal  retribution  awaiting  him  beyond  the  grave 

Sadly,  indeed,  does  the  Old  Dispensation  close,  with  such  a  ruler  ove 
national  Israel  as  was  Herod  the  Great.  The  nation  was,  for  the  mog 
part,  demoralized,  and  but  little  better  than  their  ruler ;  yet  in  them  -wei 
found  the  seed  royal  and  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  ^race. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  notice  some  things  connected  with  a  cei 
tain  race  of  men  from  Adam  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  period,  accordii! 
to  the  common  chronology,  of  4,004  years.  The  record  shows  what  sin  hi 
done  for  our  race,  and  also  what  grace  has  done.    Where  sin  abounde* 
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grace,  when  applied*  has  much  more  abounded,  becauBe  it  hath  in  everr 
instance  gained  the  victory.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Old 
Testament  history  id  the  numerous  wars  therein  stated  to  have  been 
waged  since  the  Fall.  The  first  man  bom  slew  his  brother,  and  brother 
ha:<  been  slaying  brother  from  that  day  to  this.  The  proneness  to  war 
and  the  worship  of  idols  seem  to  predominate  in  the  human  mind,  and 
sach  id  the  frequent  occurrence  of  them  in  history  that  the  heart  almost 
ackens  at  their  perusal.  Yet  it  need  not,  for  the  same  working  is  in  the 
karte  of  all  men  (even  now)  untouched  by  grace,  and  we  only  read  of 
ooiselves  when  we  read  of  others.  "  The  human  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  f  ^^  While  darkness 
has  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  the  Lord  has  arisen 
npoD  some  few  and  His  glory  has  been  seen  upon  them.  The  spiritual 
family  of  God  have  been  few  in  all  ages  as  compared  with  fleshly  profes- 
sors and  open  reprobates.  €rod's  people  are  always  chosen  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  and  in  this  world  must  suffer  tribulation.  We  have 
noticed  the  suffering  and  faith  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  the  same  will  compare  favorably  with  the  New.  The 
Apostle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  enumerates  many  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  thereby  from 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  encourages  the  hearts  of  many  professing  Chris- 
tianity  to  hold  out  faithful  to  the  end  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Those  sp(K;ially  mentioned  by  him  are  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
laaae,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Joseph,  Moses,  Rahab,  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson, 
Jepthah,  David  and  Samuel,  who,  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens, 
etc^  etc    Surely,  Faith  overcomes  the  world. 

After  the  captivity  there  were  added  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  prophecies  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophecies  of 
EzekieU  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  ftnd  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Habakkuk,  Zechariah  and  Malachi.  These  completed  the  sacred  canon, 
which  then  consiBted  of  thirty-nine  books,  now  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  viz : 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Rath,  First  and  Second  Samuel,  First  and  Second  Rings,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther;  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Eeelesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon;  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

These  hooks  were  held  sacred  and  considered  authoritative  and  di- 
nnely  inspired,  and  handed  down  by  the  Jews  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation to  the  days  of  our  Savior.  He  accepted  this  canon  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  and  the  authoritative  word  of  God.  He  com- 
aumded  men  to  search  them.    He  quoted  them  in  His  teachings ;  and  alt 
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the  wiitera  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  and  referred  to  tbem  as  the 
Scriptures  of  Divine  troth  and  the  sacred  oracles  of  God,  from  which  there 
was  no  appesA.  Paul  says  of  them  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy :  **  The  holv 
Scriptures  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works.^  These  are  the  Scriptures  which  the  Apostles  car- 
ried with  them  into  all  the  world  when  they  went  forth  preaching  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  and  these  are  the  Scriptures  out  of  which  they 
reasoned,  in  order  to  bring  men  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

They  were  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  the  church  from  Mal- 
achi  to  the  Christian  era,  a  period  of  about  400  years,  and— until  the  twenty- 
seven  inspired  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  added  to  theni,  which 
completed  the  whole  volume  of  inspirations-God's  authoritative  and  re- 
vealed word,  contained  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  some  remarks  upon  its  gereral  character,  and  its  relation 
to  the  New  or  Christian  Dispensation. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  numberless  sdlusionSr 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
or  about  one  for  every  chapter  of  the  former.  It  was  a  wise  remark  of 
Augustine,  In  Vetere  Testamento  Novum  latet,  et  in  Novo  Veins  paUU—In 
the  Old  Testament  the  New  is  oancealed,  and  in  the  New  the  Old  is  revealed. 
The  Old  was  the  type,  and  the  New  the  antitype.  "  There  was  a  pre 
ordained  connection  between  the  two.  The  antitypical  realities  of  the 
gospel  were  the  ultimate  objects  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  God  in 
establishing  the  types  of  the  old  economy.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  these  ultimate  objects  He  placed  the  church  imder  a  course 
of  instruction  by  types,  or  designed  and  fitting  resemblances  of  what  was 
to  come  in  '  the  ends  of  the  world,'  or  *  fullness  of  the  times,'  or  the  gospel 
age.  The  church  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
childhood,  supplied  only  with  such  means  of  instruction,  and  subjected 
to  such  methods  of  discipline,  as  were  suited  to  so  imperfect  and  provi- 
sional a  period  of  her  being.  This  instruction  and  discipline,  however, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  employed  simply  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
lived  during  its  continuance.  While  primarily  and  wisely  adapted  to 
them,  it  was  also  fitted,  and  indeed  chiefly  designed,  to  tell  with  beneficial 
eff'ect  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  in  her  more  advanced  state  of 
existence.  The  man  of  mature  age,  when  pursuing  his  way  amid  the  per- 
plexing cares  and  busy  avocations  of  life,  finds  himself  continually  in- 
debted to  the  lessons  he  was  taught  and  the  skill  he  acquired  during  the 
period  of  his  early  culture.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  was  undoubtedly 
God's  intention  that  His  method  of  procedure  toward  tiie  church  in  her 
state  of  minority  not  only  should  minister  what  was  needed  for  her  im* 
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mediate  inBtruction  and  improvement,  but  should  also  furnish  materials 
of  edification  and  comfort  for  believers  to  the  end  of  time.  In  both  Test- 
aments there  are  the  same  great  elements  of  truth ;  in  the  Old  these  were 
exhibited  in  a  form  more  level  to  the  comprehension  of  immature  minds. 
The  Mosaic  ritual  had  at  once  a  shell  and  a  kernel ;  its  shell,  the  outward 
rights  and  observances  it  ei^oined ;  its  kernel,  the  spiritual  relations  which 
these  indicated,  and  the  spiritual  truths  which  they  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed. The  symbolical  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  shadows 
of  the  better  things  of  the  gospel  (Col.  ii.  17 ;  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  x.  1) ;  that  is, 
they  were  obscure  and  imperfect  resemblances  of  the  same  Divine  truths. 
By  means  of  an  earthly  tabernacle,  with  its  appropriate  services,  Grod 
manifested  toward  His  people  the  same  principles  of  government,  and 
required  from  them  substantially  the  same  disposition  and  character  that 
He  does  now  under  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  For,  look  be- 
yond the  more  outward  diversities,  and  what  do  you  see  f  You  see  in 
both  alike  a  pure  and  holy  God,  enshrined  in  the  recesses  of  a  glorious 
fianctuary,  unapproachable  by  sinful  flesh  but  through  a  medium  of  pow- 
erful intercession  and  cleansing  efficacy ;  yet,  when  so  approached,  ever 
ready  to  receive  and  bless  with  the  richest  tokens  of  His  favor  and  loving 
kindness  as  many  as  come  in  the  exercise  of  genuine  contrition  for  sin, 
iind  longing  for  restored  fellowship  with  Him  whom  they  have  offended. 
The  same  description  applies  equally  to  the  service  of  both  dispensa- 
tions ;  for  in  both  the  same  impressions  are  conveyed  of  God's  character 
respecting  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  same  gracious  feelings  necessarily 
awakened  by  them  in  the  bosom  of  sincere  worshipers.  But,  then,  as  to 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this,  there  was  only  in  the  one  case  a  shadowy 
exhibition  of  spiritual  things  through  earthly  materials  and  temporary 
expedients ;  while,  in  the  other,  the  naked  realities  appear  in  the  one 
perfect  sacriflce  of  Christ,  the  rich  endowments  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
the  glories  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  The  religious  institutions  of 
earlier  times  contained  only  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  religious  truth 
and  life.  The  church,  while  under  these  ordinances,  is  said  to  have  been 
' in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world'  (Gal.  iv.  8).  The  expres- 
sion in  Gaiatians  iii.  24, '  the  law  was  our  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ,' 
conveys  much  the  same  idea ;  since  it  was  the  special  business  of  the 
ancient  pedagogue  to  train  the  youth  to  proper  habits,  and,  without  him- 
self imparting  more  than  the  merest  elements  of  learning,  to  conduct  him 
to  those  who  were  qualified  to  give  it.  The  law  did  this  for  such  as  were 
placed  under  it,  by  means  of  its  symbolical  institutions  and  ordinances, 
which  at  once  conveyed  to  the  understanding  a  measure  of  instruction, 
and  trained  and  disciplined  the  will.  It  was  from  its  very  nature  imper- 
fect, and  pointed  to  something  higher  and  better.  Believers  were  kept 
by  it  in  a  kind  of  bondage,  but  one  which,  by  its  formative  and  elevating 
character,  was  ever  ripening  its  subjects  for  a  state  in  which  it  should  no 
more  be  needed.  But  the  most  of  national  Israel,  being  unsplritual,  soon 
perverted  these  local,  earthly,  outward,  imperfect  ordinances  into  for- 
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mality,  carnality  and  comiptdon.    God,  therefore,  destroyed  the  outward 
by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  drove  national  Israel  afar  from 
the  scenes  of  her  long  idolatry.     The  times  of  Daniel  and  the  captivity 
formed,  in  some  degree,  the  turning-point  from  the  Old  to  the  New,  and 
thenceforward  the  one  was  continually  shading  into  the  other.    God  thu(» 
spiritualized  and  elevated  the  ideas  which  the  Israelites  entertained  of 
Divine  things,  and  prepared  a  gracious  remnant  for  the  far  more  spiritual 
and  elevating  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.    When  the  veil  wa» 
rent  in  twain,  abolishing  the  distinction  at  the  centre,  all  others  of  an 
outward  kind  necessarily  gave  way.     When  the  great  High  Priest  had 
fulfilled  His  work,  no  work  remained  to  be  done  by  any  other  priest. 
The  gospel  of  shadows  was  conclusively  gone,  and  the  gospel  of  realities 
come.    And  the  compliances  which  the  Apostles  generally,  and  Paul  him- 
self latterly,  made  (Acts  xxi.)  to  humor  the  prejudices  and  silence  the 
senseless  clamors  of  the  Jews,  though  necessary  at  first,  were  yet  carried 
to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length.    They  palpably  failed,  in  Paul's  case, 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
themselves,  were  attended  with  jealousies,  self-righteous  bigotry,  grow- 
ing feebleness  and  ultimate  decay.    *  Before  Messiah's  coming,  the  cere- 
monies were  as  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  He  wba  wrapt ;  but,  after 
it,  they  resembled  the  linen  clothes  which  He  left  in  the  grave.    Christ 
was  in  the  one,  but  not  in  the  other.'  The  apostate  Romish  church,  being 
unspiritual,  like  the  majority  of  national  Israel,  at  an  early  period  mis- 
took the  means  for  the  end,  embraced  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  con- 
verted what  had  been  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
Christ,  into  a  mighty  stumbling-block  to  obstruct  the  way  of  their 
approach  to  Him,  fell  back,  by  a  retrograde  movement,  from  the  high^ 
mature,  inward  and  spiritual,  to  the  low,  childish,  outward  and  natural. 
By  that  great  apostasy  everything  was  gradually  carried  back  from  the 
apostolic  ideal  of  a  spiritual  community,  founded  on  the  perfect  atone- 
ment and  priesthood  of  Christ,  to  the  outwardness  and  ritualism  of 
ancient  times.     The  sacrifices  of  the  laws,  it  was  thought,  must  have 
their  correspondence  in  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist ;  and,  as  every  sac- 
rificial offering  must  have  a  priest  to  present  it,  so  the  priesthood  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  determined  by  genealogical  descent,  must  find  its  substi- 
tute in  a  priesthood  determined  by  apostolical  succession.     It  was  but  a 
step  further,  and  one  quite  natural  in  the  circumstances,  to  hold,  that  as 
the  ancient  hierarchy  culminated  in  a  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem,  the  capi- 
tal of  Palestine,  so  the  Christian  hierarchy  must  have  a  similar  culmina- 
tion in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world.    In  these  and  many 
similar  applications  of  Old  Testament  things  to  the  ceremonial  institu- 
tions and  devices  of  Romanism,  there  is  a  substantial  perpetuation  of  the 
Judaizing  error  of  apostolic  times— an  adherence  to  the  oldness  and  car- 
nality of  the  letter,  after  the  spiritual  life  and  more  elevated  standing  of 
the  New  have  come.    According  to  it,  everything  in  Christianity,  as  well 
as  in  Judaism,  is  made  to  turn  upon  formal  distinctions  and   ritual 
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observances ;  and  that  not  the  less  because  of  a  certain  introduction  of 
the  higher  element,  as  in  the  substitution  of  apostolical  succession  $«id  the 
impressed  character  of  the  new  priesthood,  for  the  genealogical  descent 
and  family  relationship  of  the  old.  Such  slight  alterations  only  affect  the 
mode  of  getting  at  the  outward  things  established,  but  leave  the  out- 
wardness itself  unaffected ;  they  are  of  no  practical  avail  in  lifting  Chris- 
tianity above  the  old  Judaistic  level.  The  whole  movement  was  a  retro- 
gradation  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  which  in  earUer  times  had 
proved  the  constant  source  of  imperfection  and  failure,  and  from  which 
the  church  of  the  New  Testament  should  have  counted  it  her  distinctive 
privilege  to  be  free  (Gal.  v.  1).  Instead  of  the  common  priesthood  of 
believing  souls  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  and  dwelling  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  a  select  priesthood  of  artificial  distinctions 
and  formal  service  were  constituted  the  chief  depositaries  of  grace  and 
virtue ;  instead  of  the  simple  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  the  heart, 
there  came  the  muffled  drapeiy  of  symbolical  rites  and  bodily  ministra- 
tions ;  and  for  the  patient  endurance  of  e^al,  or  the  earnest  endeavor  to 
overcome  it  with  good,  resort  was  had  to  the  violence  of  the  sword,  and 
the  coercive  measures  of  arbitrary  power.  Strange  delusion !  As  if  the 
mere  form  and  shadow  of  the  truth  were  mightier  than  the  truth  itself— 
or  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  the  faith  were  of  more  worth  than  its 
essential  attributes— or  the  crouching  dread  and  enforced  subjection 
of  bondmen  were  a  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable  than  the  childlike 
and  ready  obedience  of  loving  hearts !  Such  a  depravation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  could  not  fail  to  carry  its  own  curse  and  judgment  along 
with  it ;  and  history  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  as  men's  views  went 
out  in  this  false  direction,  the  tide  of  carnality  and  corruption  flowed  in ; 
the  professed  Christian  theocracy,  as  of  old  the  Jewish,  was  carried  cap- 
tive by  the  world ;  the  pretended  spouse  became  an  harlot. 

"This  mournful  defection  was  descried  from  the  outset,  and  in  vivid 
colors  was  i)ortrayed  on  the  page  of  prophetic  revelation,  as  a  warning  to 
the  church  to  beware  of  compromising  the  truth  of  Gk)d,  or  attempting  to 
seek  the  living  among  the  dead  (Dan.  vii.  35 ;  2  Thess.  ii. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-8 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  1-5 ;  iv.  3,  4 ;  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  xiii.  11-18 ;  xvii.).  What  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  should  ever  have  been  re- 
garded as  forming  the  main  secret  of  its  strength,  is  the  extent  to  which 
its  tidings  furnish  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  power  it  con- 
fers on  those  who  receive  it  to  look  as  with  open  face  into  the  realities  of 
the  Divine  kingdom.  Doing  this  in  a  manner  altogether  its  own,  it 
reaches  the  depths  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  bosom,  takes  possession 
of  the  inner  man,  and  implants  there  a  spirit  of  life,  which  works  with 
Rovereign  power  on  the  things  around  it,  and  casts  aside,  as  being  no 
longer  needed,  the  external  props  and  appliances  that  were  required  by 
the  demands  of  a  feebler  age.  For  the  kingdom  established  by  the  gos- 
pel is  essentially  spiritual— it  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  true  to  itself,  and  conducted  in  harmony 
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with  the  mind  of  its  Divine  Head,  it  must  ever  give  to  the  spiritual  the  as- 
cendancy over  the  carnal,  and  look  for  its  gradual  extension  and  final 
triumph  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  truth  itself.  The  Spirit-en- 
dowed church  of  Christ  is  the  true  theocracy  in  its  new,  its  higher,  its 
perennial  form ;  since  it  is  that  in  which  God  peculiarly  dwells,  and  with 
which  He  identifies  His  character  and  glory.  Every  individual  member 
of  this  church,  according  to  the  proper  idea  of  his  calling,  is  a  king  and  a 
priest  to  God ;  therefore,  not  in  bondage  to  the  world,  nor  dividing  be- 
tween the  world  and  God,  but  recognizing  Grod  in  all,  honoring  and  obey- 
ing God,  and  receiving  power,  as  a  prince  with  God,  to  prevail  over  the 
opposition  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  Every  particular  church,  in 
like  manner,  is,  according  to  the  idea  of  its  calling,  an  organized  com- 
munity of  such  kings  and  priests ;  '^  therefore,  sulu«<^t,  in  religious  and 
spiritual  matters,  to  no  earthly  potentate  or  aristocracy,  but  only  to  the 
King  of  kings,  feeling  to  be  redeemed  from  iniquity  by  His  precious 
blood,  desiring  to  be  found  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love, 
and  praying  that  His  kingdom  should  come,  and  His  will  be  done  on 
earth  afi  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 

Protestantism,  which  never  cast  off  all  the  fatal  errors  of  Romanism, 
and  which  has  been  gravitating  back  towards  Romanism  ever  since  its 
secession  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  predicating  the  salvation  of  the 
sinner  upon  %itn«e{f  instead  of  upon  God,  makes  the  same  fundamental 
mistake  in  its  typology  as  that  made  by  the  Romanists,  and  noticed 
above.  *'  Its  carnality  is  continually  betraying  itself  in  a  tendency  to  de- 
press and  lower  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  gosi>el  to  a  conformity  with  the 
simple  letter  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.  The  gospel  is  read  not  only 
through  a  Jewish  medium,  but  also  in  a  Jewish  sense,  and  nothing  but 
externals  admitted  in  the  New,  wherever  there  is  descried,  in  the  form 
of  the  representation,  any  reference  to  such  in  the  Old."  The  naturaX 
offspring  of  Abraham  are  said  to  represent  the  natural  offspring  of  be- 
lievers ;  circumcision  is  converted  into  infant  baptism ;  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  into  the  authority  of  **  Mother  Church ;  ^  the  Hebrew  the- 
ocracy into  an  alliance  of  church  and  state ;  the  stoning  of  blasphemers 
into  death  of  heretics  by  torture,  fire  and  sword;  the  **  fathers'^  and  "  re- 
formers'^ are  substituted  for  the  Rabbins ;  and  the  lie  is  given  to  Christ, 
and  inefQcacy  to  His  finished  work,  by  robbing  the  church  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality,  and  loading  it  with  dead  materialism,  formalism, 
traditionalism,  saeramentalism  and  hierarchism. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  Judaizing  errors  of  the  present  day  is 
the  modem  method  of  explaining  away  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
personal  and  eternal  election.  **  The  advocates  of  a  modified  Arminian- 
ism  maintain  that  this  doctrine  is  improperly  understood  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  personal  salvation  and  eternal  life,  on  the  special  ground  that 
the  election  of  the  Jewish  people  was  only  the  ir  calling  as  a  nation  to 
outward  privileges  and  a  temporal  inheritance.  Rightly  understood, 
however,  this  is  rather  a  reason  why  election  in  the  Christian  sense 
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should  be  made  to  embrace  something  higher  and  better,  like  all  the 
other  Old  Testament  types.  For  the  proper  counterpart  under  the  gos- 
pel to  those  external  relations  of  Judaism  is  the  gift  of  grace  and  the 
heirship  of  glory— the  lower  in  the  one  case  shadowing  the  higher  in  the 
other— the  outward  and  temporal  representing  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Even  Macknight,  who  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any  excess  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  his  interpretations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  making, 
as  he  expresses  it, '  the  natural  seed  the  type  of  the  spiritual,  and  the 
temporal  blessings  the  emblems  of  the  eternal.'  Hence  he  justly  regards 
the  outward  professing  church  in  one  case,  with  its  unconditional 
election  to  the  earthly  Canaan,  as  answering,  in  the  other,  to  the  invisi- 
ble spiritual  church,  consisting  of  believers  of  all  nations,  with  its  un- 
conditional election  to  the  heavenly  Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  18 ;  Acts  xiii.  48 ; 
Kom.  viii.  d9,  30;  £ph.  i.  8,  4;  1  Peter  i.  1-5)."— P.  Fairbaim,  in  Tupology 
of  Scripture. 

All  the  Old  Testament  is  one  great  type  and  prophecy,  which  finds 
and  will  find  its  full  accomplishment  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  He  told  His  dis- 
ciples both  before  and  after  His  resurrection,  ''All  things  which  were 
writt^i  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  con- 
cerning me,  must  be  fulfilled  "  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  ''  Think  not,"  said  He,  in 
His  sermon  on  the  mount,  "  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets; I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill"  (Matt.  v.  17).  Said  the 
angel  to  John,  **  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  "  (Rev. 
xix.  10).  "  Pure  gold  is  not  found  in  large  masses ;  the  value  of  the  mass 
lies  mostly  in  the  small  particles  of  the  rich  metal  scattered  through  it." 
The  golden  vein  of  Messianic  prophecy  runs  through  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  gives  them  a  Divine  unity ;  and  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  same  unity,  describes  the  fulfillment  of  these  predictions  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  The  Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  35, 36)  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gkn.  iii.  15),  of  the  family  of  Shem  (Gfren.  ix.  36),  Abraham  {Qten.  xii.  3, 8), 
Isaac  (Gren.  xxi.  13),  Jacob  (Gren.  xxviii.  14),  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  Jesse 
(Isaiah  xi.  1-10)  and  David  (Jer.  xxxiii.  15).  He  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
messenger  like  Elqah  (Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5),  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  (Isaiah  xl.  8-5).  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin 
(Isaiah  vii.  14),  in  Betiilehem  of  Judea  (Micah  v.  3),  just  before  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  universal 
(Roman)  empire  (Daniel  ii.  44),  about  460  years  after  the  issuing  of  the 
Persian  king's  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (Daniel  ix.  34-37 ; 
Numbers  iv.  8 ;  Luke  iii.  38),  and  before  the  destructioa  of  the  second 
temple  (Hag.  ii.  6-0) .  (His  earthly  ministry  must  therefore  have  occurred 
more  than  1,800  years  ago ;  and,  if  it  did  not  occur  then,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  must  be  false.)  Rachel,  who  was  buried  near  Bethlehem 
(Gen.  XXXV.  10),  was  poetically  represented  as  weeping  for  her  slaughtered 
children  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),  and  God  was  to  caU  back  His  Son  out  of  Egypt 
(Hosea  xi.  1).  That  Son  was  to  grow  up  before  His  Father  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  (Isaiah  liii.  3).    He  was  to  be  pre** 
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eminently  the  Anointed  One  (Paalm  ii.  2)»  a  Prophet  like  Moaes  (Dent 
xviii.  18),  a  Priest  like  Melchizedek  (Psalm  ex.  4),  a  King  like  David  (Isa. 
ix.  7).  He  was  to  be  the  Ring  of  Zion  (Psalm  ii.  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  9),  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth  (PsaLm  Ixxxix.  27),  altogether  lovely  (Cant.  y. 
16) ;  the  Ruler  of  Israel,  whose  going:^  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting  (Mieah  v.  2) ;  the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Shepherd  of  Israel 
(Isa.  liv.  5;  £zek.  xxxiv.  28-81) ;  the  Shiloh,  or  Peace>Giver  (Gen.  xlix. 
10) ;  He  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
make  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  (Isa. 
XXXV.  4-6) ;  He  was  to  have  the  law  of  His  God  in  His  heart,  and  delight 
to  do  His  will,  and  He  was  to  preach  righteousness  (Psalm  xl.  6-10);  He  was 
to  be  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  6 ;  Ix.  1-3) ; 
the  Star  of  Jacob  and  Sceptre  of  Israel,  who  should  smite  His  foes,  and 
have  dominion  (Num.  xxix.  17, 19) ;  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arising, 
with  healing  in  His  wings,  unto  all  that  fear  the  Lord  (Mai.  iv.  2) ;  He 
was  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  (Mai. 
iii.  1) ;  not  only  the  son  but  the  Lord  of  David  (Psalm  ex.  1) ;  the  Son  of 
man  (Dan.  vii.  18),  and  yet  the  Son  of  God  (Psalm  ii.  2,  7, 12) ;  a  man  and 
yet  the  fellow  or  equal  of  God  (Zech.  xiii.  7) ;  identified  with  God  (Zech. 
xii.  10) ;  Immannel,  or  God  with  us  (Isa.  vii.  14) ;  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness (Jer.  xxiii.  6) ;  the  Divine  Redeemer  who  should  stand  at  the  latter 
day  upon  the  eart^  (Job  xix.  25-27) ;  who  was  to  come  with  dyed  garments, 
glorious  in  His  apparel,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength, 
speaking  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save,  treading  the  wine-press  alone, 
perfectly  able,  without  any  help,  to  bring  salvation  to  His  redeemed,  and 
to  destroy  all  their  enemies  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1-9) ;  the  spiritual  Zerubbabel  who 
would  make  the  great  mountain  a  plain,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Lord^e 
house,  and  also  finish  it,  bringing  forth  the  headstone  with  shoutings  of 
Grace,  grace  unto  it  (Zech.  iv.  6-10) ;  though  a  child  bom,  a  son  given  to 
us,  yet  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peaec 
there  should  be  no  end  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7) ;  His^name  to  continue  as  long  b»  the 
sun,  and  men  to  be  blessed  in  Him  (Psalm  Ixxii.  17) ;  His  dominion  to  b€ 
universal  and  eternal  (Dan.  vii.  14) ;  His  throne  to  be  the  throne  of  Qod, 
and  endure  forever  and  ever  (Psalm  xlv.  6,  7) ;  and  yet— wonderful,  in- 
deed, according  to  His  name-^He  was  to  be  a  servant  of  Grod,  with  visage 
more  marred  than  any  man  (Isa.  Iii  18, 14) ;  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief  (Isa.  liii.  8) ;  He  was  to  coni< 
to  Jerusalem,  as  a  lowly  king  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  riding  upoi 
the  foal  of  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.  9) ;  He  was  to  be  conspired  against  by  th4 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  (Psalm  ii.  2) ;  though  never  guilty  of  f  rau<i 
or  violence  (Isa.  liii.  9),  He  was  to  be  betrayed  by  His  own  familiar  frien< 
(Psalm  xli  9)  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  should  be  given  to  th< 
potter  for  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in  (Zech.  xi.  12, 18 ;  Jer.  vii*  32,  33 
xix.;  Matt,  xxvii.  8-10) ;  He  was  to  be  derided  by  His  ungodly  enemiei 
(Psalm  xxii.  6-8) ;  and,  having  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  an j^el 
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for  the  sufFering  of  death  (Psalm  viii.  5 ;  Heb.  ii.  9),  and  being  doomed  to 
have  Hia  heel  bruised  while  He  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  {Gten.  iii. 
15),  He  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors  (Isa.  liii.  12),  and 
pierced  by  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  be 
bitterly  and  privately  mourned  for  by  them,  and  open  to  them  a  fountain 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  (Zech.  zii.  10-14 ;  ziii.  1) ;  He  was  to  have 
His  hands  and  feet  pierced,  and  His  garments  parted,  and  lots  cast  for 
His  vesture  (Psalm  xxii.  16, 18) ;  be  given  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink  (Psalm 
Ixix.  21) ;  He  was  to  be  smitten  by  the  sword  of. Divine  Justice  (Zech.  xiii. 
7),  the  snn  being  turned  into  darkness  (Joel  ii.  81 ;  Amos  viii.  9 ;  Acts  ii. 
20) ;  stricken  for  the  transgression  of  His  x>eople  (Isa.  liii.  8) ;  bruised,  by 
God^s  appointment,  for  their  iniquities  (Isa.  liii.  5) ;  cut  off,  but  not  for 
Himself  (Dan.  ix.  26) ;  make  an  end  of  sins,  make  reconciliation  for  in- 
iquity, and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness  (Dan.  ix.  24) ;  make  in- 
tercession for  the  transgressors  (liii.  12) ;  take  from  His  pec^le  their  filthy 
garments  and  clothe  them  with  a  change  of  rainment»  and  remove  their 
iniquity  in  one  day  (Zech.  iii.  1-10) ;  by  the  blood  of  His  covenant  send 
forth  His  prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water  (Zech.  ix.  11) ;  yield 
up  His  soul  as  an  offering  for  sin  (Isa.  liii.  10) :  be  forsaken  of  His  God 
(Psalm  xxii.  1) ;  be  with  the  rich  in  His  death  (Isa.  liii.  9) ;  not  to  see  cor- 
ruption (Psalm  xvi.  10),  but  rise  again  the  third  day  (Hos.  vi.  2 ;  Jonah  i.. 
17),  prolong  His  days,  see  His  seed,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prosper 
in  His  hand  (Isa.  liii.  10) ;  see  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied,  and 
by  His  knowledge  Justi^  many,  because  He  shall  have  borne  their  in- 
iquities (Isa.  liii.  11) ;  He  should  be  as  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and 
a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  (Isa.  xxxii.  1,  2) ;  He  should  come  down 
like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers  that  water  the  earth 
(Psalm  Ixxii.  6) ;  not  cry  or  lift  up  or  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street,  not  hresAi  a  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Isa.  xlii* 
1-4) ;  He  should  purify  His  peopie  like  gold  and  silver,  that  they  might 
offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness  (Mai.  iii.  8) ;  He  should  be 
anointed  immeasurably  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (as  His  very  name,  Mes- 
siah, or  Christ,  indicates)  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn,  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness,  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified  (Isa.  Ixi.  1-8). 

Now  reflect  that  these  prophecies,  as  given  by  GU>d  to  His  people, 
were  scattered  through  a  period  of  about  thirty-six  hundred  years,  so- 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  deception,  it  would  have  required  the  collu- 
sion of  about  seventy  generations,  and  that,  too,  to  bring  about  a  belief 
of  the  human  race  in  the  most  elevating  spiritual  blessings— a  circum- 
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Stance  utterly  incredible ;  remember  that  the  Jews  who  perseeated  Jesns 
Christ  to  death,  and  who  still  reject  His  claims,  have  handed  down  these 
prophetic  writings  to  as  as  infallibly  inspired  of  God,  and  are,  many  of 
them,  to-day  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  defense  of 
fluch  inspiration ;  and  then  carefully  read  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
written  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  last  Old  Testament 
prophet ;  and  see  how  the«e  vastly  complicated  and  seemingly  incon- 
sistent details  were  precisely  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
and  if  you  have  not  a  darkened  understanding,  a  seared  conscience^  and  a 
atony  heart,  you  will  prostrate  your  soul  before  the  once  incarnate  and 
crucified  but  now  risen  and  enthroned  Redeemer,  with  the  impassioned 
exclamation  of  Thomas— ilf|/  Lord  and  my  (}od ! 

As  has  well  been  said,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  key  in  all  the  universe 
that  fits  the  infinitely  complicated  lock  of  Messianic  prophecy. 

The  Jewish  rabbins  thought  some  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  so  in- 
consistent  with  others  that  they  supposed  there  would  be  two  Messiahs— 
a  Messiah  ben  (or  son  of)  Joseph  who  should  suffer,  and  a  Messiah  ben 
David  who  should  reign.  But  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  suffering  and 
reigning  are  indissolubly  blended.  The  principles  of  bleeding  sorrow  and 
holy  triumph  are  eternally  blended  in  Him  who  is  at  once  and  forever  the 
Lamb  and  the  Son  of  God— the  vicarious  sufferer  and  the  Divine  bride- 
groom of  His  redeemed  church.  (Cant.  v.  10 ;  Isa.  Uii.;  liv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  23- 
82;  John  i.  18,  29;  Psalm  ii.  7;  Matt.  rvi.  16;  Mark  xiv.  61,  02;  Acts  iii. 
18;  Bom.  L  8,  4;  Heb.i.  2,  8;  1  Peter  i.  8;  Bev.i.  5;  xiz.  7,9,18;  xxii.  1). 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TBE  XIKIfirTKT    OP    G^BRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES.— THE  GOSPELS  AND  THIt 

EPISTLES. 

The  shades  of  nifclit  recede  before  the  approach  of  morning  light; 
moon  and  stars  fa^e  a^^ay  when  the  bright  luminary  of  day  gilds  the 
eastern  horizon  ;  and  thus,  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  upon  the 
world,  the  shado^wB,  tyi>es,  symbols  and  metaphors  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
^on  weTe  fulfilled  and  had  to  pass  away. 

"  In  the  \>esinnins  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  waa  Grod.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  Ood.  All 
things  ^ere  niade  l^y  Him ;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
▼as  made.^  "And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we 
beh^d  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father),  full  of 
grace  and  truth.''  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  l>y  Jesus  Christ"  (John  i.  1-8, 14, 17). 

In  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
^m  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin* 
espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ;  "  and 
the  vir^in^s  name  was  Mary.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said^ 
Hail,  tliou  that  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with^thee :  blessed  art  thou 
among^  w^omen.  And  when  she  saw  him  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying, 
and  cast;  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  her.  Fear  not,  Mary ;  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God. 
And,  l>ehold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
ehalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  f  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  the  ^Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  g^ve  unto  him  the  throne  of  hit 


'forHesbaU 


Jehovah  8ai9ior;  tb«  roMon  of  the  name  belnir  piven  by  the  angel  to  Joseph  In  % 
,H^ii  ssve  Hie  people  from  their  sine  "  (MattTX  Si). 
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father  David :    And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever ;  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  ^'  (Luke  i.  26-38). 

Andy  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  prediction  made  to  Mary  by  the  angel, 
as  well  a«  of  all  those  made  by  the  prophets,  under  the  legal  dispensa- 
tion, touching  that  event,  it  is  written  that,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  made 
by  CfBsar  Augustus,  taxing  the  Roman  world,  Joseph  and  his  espoused 
wife  "  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto 
the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem  (because  he  was  of  the  house 
und  lineage  of  David),  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being 
great  with  chUd.  And  so  it  was  that,  while  they  were  there,  the  days 
were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered.  And  she  brought  forth 
her  first-bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in 
a  manger ;  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.  And  there 
were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flock  by  night.  And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them ;  and  they  were  sore 
afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
^ood  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  shiQl  be  a  sign  unto  you :  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
awaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men  "  (Luke 
ii.  1-18).  The  shepherds  went  in  search  of  the  child  and  found  him  in  a 
manger,  and  his  mother  and  Joseph,  and  then  returned  "  glorifying  and 
praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was 
told  unto  them.'^  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  the  child  was  circum- 
cised, and  **  his  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named  of  the  angel 
before  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb.  And  when  the  days  of  her  purifi- 
cation, according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord  ^^  (Luke  ii.  16-22). 

The  precise  tame  of  our  Savior's  birth,  for  some  wise  purpose,  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  chronologists.  But  it  may  be  set  down  a^ 
having  most  probably  occurred  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great,  four  years  before  the  common  Christian  era,  in  the  yenr  of 
Rome  750,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  4000.  Learned  men  have  investi- 
gated this  point,  but,  with  all  their  researches,  have  not  been  able  to  fix 
precisely  either  the  year  or  the  day  of  His  birth.  The  early  Christians 
were  divided  on  this  subject,  and  of  course  it  must  be  a  matter  of  uncer- 
t.'iinty  to  all  succeeding  generations.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  not 
even  the  exact  year,  much  less  the  exact  month  being  known,  how 
groundless  and  puerile  appears  the  custom  of  the  Romish  and  Engrlish,! 
as  well  as  other  communions,  in  holding  sacred  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December  (new  style)  as  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  and  adomingr  tbei^ 
houses  of  worship  with  fiowers  and  evergreens  as  a  part  of  their  reUgrioua 
devotion  on  that  day !  , 
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But  the  precise  year,  month  or  day  in  which  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness arose  is  immaterial  to  the  church  of  God.  She  knows  that  He  has 
arisen— has  shone  upon  the  world,  has  wanned  and  animated  the  hearts 
of  His  people,  who  have  ei\joyed  the  direction  and  influence  of  His  vital 
and  salutary  beams.  He  came  at  the  precise  time  and  moment  predeter- 
mined by  the  Most  High  God,  without  variation  or  disappointment. 
"  When  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of 
a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons^  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5). 

The  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  have  been 
recorded  by  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  holy  men 
of  old,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  their 
testimony  we  must  refer  for  all  genuine  information  as  to  the  advent  and 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God  while  tenementing  in  clay.  They  inform  us 
that  He  was  taken  early  by  His  reputed  father  into  £gypt  to  escape 
Herod's  cruelty,  and  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  He  was  found  con- 
versing in  the  temple  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the  law  concerning  the 
sublime  truths  of  religion. 

Profane  history,  and  not  that  of  the  evangelists,  notifies  us  that,  at 
the  i)eriod  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  there  was  peace  through- 
oat  the  Roman  empire,  which  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  and,  as  a 
sign  of  universal  peace,  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  was  closed,  which, 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  had  not  been  the  case  since  341  B.  C. 

"  The  external  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  youth  of  Jesus  are 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  amazing  result  of  His  public  life.  He  grew  up 
quietly  and  unnoticed  in  a  retired  Galilean  mountain  village  of  proverbial 
insignificance,  and  in  a  lowly  carpenter*shop,  far  away  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  from  schools  and  libraries,  with  no  means  of  instruction  save 
those  which  seemed  open  to  the  humblest  Jew— the  care  of  godly  parents, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  the  secret  com- 
munion of  the  soul  ¥dth  God,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  recorded  in  type  and  prophecy  His  own  character  and  mission.  All 
attempts  to  derive  His  doctrine  from  any  of  the  existing  schools  and  sects 
have  utterly  failed.  He  never  referred  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  ex- 
cept to  oppose  them.  From  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  He  differed 
alike,  and  provoked  their  deadly  hostility.  With  the  Essence  He  never 
came  in  contact.  He  was  independent  of  human  learning  and  literature, 
of  schools  and  parties.  He  taught  the  world  as  one  who  owed  nothing  to 
the  world.  He  came  down  from  Heaven  and  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of 
His  personal  intercourse  with  the  great  Jehovah.  Wiser  than  all  sages. 
He  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  made  an  impression  on  His  age  and 
on  all  ages  after  Him  such  as  no  man  ever  made  or  can  make.'^— P.  Schaff, 
in  History  of  Christian  Church.  His  matchless  teaching  forms  the  clear, 
brief,  powerful  text  of  all  Christian  doctrine.  '*  His  short  ministry  of  three 
years,"  says  Mr.  Leckey,  the  infidel  historian  of  European  Morals, ''  has 
produced  a  more  deep  amd  laethig  impresnon  on  the  human  race  than  aU  the 
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(UgquisiUans  of  all  the  phUoBophers,  and  all  the  exhortoMons  of  all  the  mor- 
alists that  ever  Uved,^^ 

'*  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  other  eminent  rabbins  of  this  period^'*  8aj» 
Mr.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  in  his  Manual  of  Bible  HUtory,  "  were  probably  alive 
when  ChriBt  came  into  the  world ;  some  of  them  may  have  been  among 
those  with  whom  the  child  Jesus  conversed  in  the  temple ;  and  they, 
or  their  successors,  must  have  exercised  influence  in  His  rejection  and 
death.  There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
their  worship  of  traditions  and  Christ's  reverence  for  the  Word ;  between 
their  theory  of  changing  men  by  an  influence  from  ^oithout,  and  Christ'^ 
by  a  x)ower  from  mthin;  between  the  vain,  trifling  inquiries  on  which 
their  teachings  bore,  and  the  grand  realities  of  life  and  death  which 
Christ's  constantly  contemplated;  between  their  pride,  formality  and 
contemptuous  spirit,  and  Christ's  humility,  simplicity  and  love." 

From  His  twelfth  to  His  thirtieth  year  nothing  is  said  of  His  his- 
tory by  the  evangelists.  But  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  period 
when  the  Jewish  priests  entered  the  sacred  office,  they  inform  us  that  He 
came  unto  John  the  Baptist  to  be  baptized  by  him.  John  at  first  refused 
to  administer  the  rite  to  Him,  urging  his  great  inferiority,  but  the  Savior 
insisted,  and  John  at  length  yielded  and  baptized  Him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. After  being  baptized  He  ''  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water : 
and,  lo,  the  Heavens  were  opened  onto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him :  and,  lo,  a  voice  from 
Heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  '^ 
(Matt.  iii.  18-17). 

God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  present  on  that  occasion  to 
honor  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism  and  set  apart  the  Messiah  for  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  This  office  He  then  took  upon  Himself,  and  hence- 
forward proclaimed  the  principles  of  the  gospel  kingdom  till  th«  time  of 
His  crucifixion.  John  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus ;  he  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother's  womb*-hi8  name  came  from  Heaven, 
andhisauthority  to  baiptize  came  from  there  also.  The  evangelists  call 
him  '*  John  the  Baptiet.^^  The  Savior,  having  been  baptized  by  him,  was 
surely  a  "  Baptist,"  and  as  He  went  forth  preaching  His  own  gospel  He 
was  necessarily  a  ''  Baptist  preacher,"  thereby  aifording  an  example  for 
all  His  ministerial  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here  is  where 
the  Baptists  came  from.  An  unbaptized  person  has  no  Mble  right  to 
preach  the  gospel. 

The  birth  of  John  was  annonnoed  to  his  ffttlier  by  an  angel  from 
Heaven,  and  it  was  miraenlous,  because  his  mother  was  barren  and  hie 
father,  Zaoharias,  a  Jewish  priest,  was  well  stricken  in  years.  To  f  nrthei 
strengthen  his  faith  in  the  heavenly  promise,  he  was  made  dumb  until  hifl 
child  was  bom  and  named. 

It  was  a  custom  of  eastern  princes,  in  their  visits  to  distant  nations, 
to  send  herfdds  or  messengers  before  them  to  notify  the  people  in  advanci 
of  their  ocmiing.    Our  Savior,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  King  of  kings,  anj 
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Lord  of  lords,  sent  His  messenger  before  His  face,  both  in  His  birth  and 
ministerial  character,  six  months  in  advance. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesos  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  As  it 
lA  written  in  the  prophets.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight. 
John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Mark  i.  1-4).  He  taught  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  setting  up  of  His  gospel  kingdom  on  earth.  He  pointed  to  Christ, 
Baying,  "Behold  the  Lamb  ol  Grod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world ^  (John  i.  29).  "  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
CsBsar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  being  tetrarch  of  Ituroa  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John,  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness.  And  he  came  into  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias*  the  prophet, 
saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight.  Eveiy  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hUl  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God  ^  (Luke  ili.  1-6). 

Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  before  his  birth,  what  a  blessed,  un- 
worldly, unselfish  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  was  John  the  Baptist ! 
He  disdained  the  luxuries  and  smiles  of  men ;  he  fearlessly  rebuked,  not 
only  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  soldiers,  but  even  king  Herod,  for 
their  sins ;  and  he  pointed  men  away  from  himself  to  Christ  as  the  sin- 
atoning  Lamb  of  God.  The  embodiment  and  culmination  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, he  labored  for  a  short  season,  and  then  "  in  unrivalled  humility  , 
he  disappeared  as  the  red  dawn  in  the  splendor  of  the  rising  Sun  of  the 
new  covenant." 

While  Christ  was  to  increase,  John  was  to  decrease.  He  was  be- 
headed in  prison  by  the  cruel  monster  Herod,  in  order  to  please  a  dancing 
damsel  and  her  blood-thirsty  mother ;  and  his  followers  for  the  most  part, 
attached  themselves  afterwards  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

The  f oDowers  of  the  Savior  were  few  in  number  during  His  life  to 
what  they  were  soon  after  His  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory.  He 
sent  out  his  twelve  Apostles  first  to  preach,  and  then  seventy  disciples 
afterwards,  but  their  success  appeared  to  be  very  limited  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  numbers.  The  number  twelve  appears  to  refer  to  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  the  number  seventy  to  the  seventy  elders  under  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation ;  and  teach  that  the  former  were  to  be  superseded  by  the 
latter. 

Jesus  called  to  Him  whomsoever  He  would,  and  thus  set  up  His  gos- 

*  ibaiMis  tlie  Greek  form  of  tlie  Hebrei*  nanu  laalAh. 
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pel  kingdom  in  the  world.  From  among  the  nnmber  of  Hi«  adherents, 
He  ordained  twelve  to  attend  His  ministry  in  person,  to  become  witnessefl 
of  His  miracles,  of  His  doctrine  and  suiferings,  and,  by  occupying  twelve 
thrones  as  judges  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  spiritually,  to  hand  down 
to  tlie  latest  period  of  time,  to  all  succeeding  generations,  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  kingdom  that  He  came  to  set  up. 

As  Apostles  they  have  had  no  successors,  and  therefore  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice  must  be  referred  to  them ;  that  is,  to  their  inspired 
writings.  They  received  their  instructions  from  the  Savior.  He  com- 
manded them  to  teach  and  baptize  the  people  who  believed  in  Him,  and 
then  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded 
them  (Matt,  xxviii.  10,  20).  As  also  saith  the  prophet,  "Behold,  a  king 
shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  piinces  shall  rule  in  judgment^'  (Isaiah 
TXTii.  1).  The  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  were  "  Simon,  who  is  called 
Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother ;  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother;  Philip  and  Bartholomew;  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  publi- 
can ;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus ;  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddens; 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  Him'' 
(Matt.  X.  2-4). 

'*  During  His  ministry  He  had  no  home,  no  earthly  possessions,  no 
friends  among  the  mighty  and  the  rich.  A  few  pious  women  from  time 
to  time  filled  his  purse ;  and  this  purse  was  in  the  hands  of  a  thief  and  a 
traitor.  He  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  to  raise  them  up  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life,  and  began  His  work  among  the  lower  classes 
which  were  despised  and  neglected  by  the  proud  hierarchy  of  the  day- 
He  never  courted  the  favor  of  the  great,  but  incurred  their  hatred  and 
persecution.  He  never  flattered  the  pnijudices  of  the  age,  bat  rebuked 
sin  and  vice  among  the  high  and  the  low,  aiming  His  severest  words  at 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  self-righteous  hypocrites  who  sat  in 
Moses^  seat.  He  never  encouraged  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  withdrew  when  they  wished  to  make  Him  a  king,  and  declared 
before  the  representative  of  the  Roman  empire  that  His  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  He  announced  to  His  disciples  His  own  martyrdom, 
and  promised  to  them  in  this  life  only  the  same  baptism  of  blood.  He 
went  about  in  Palestine,  often  weary  of  travel,  but  never  weary  of  His 
work  of  love,  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  speaking  words 
of  spirit  and  life,  and  working  miracles  of  power  and  mercy.  He  chose 
for  Himself  the  humblest  of  the  Messianic  titles, '  the  Son  of  Man,'  which 
implies  His  consciousness  that  He  was  originally  more  than  man  and  is 
now  more  than  man,  having  come  as  man  among  men  in  a  condition  of 
temporaiy  humiliation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  title  imples  His  nniqne 
position  as  the  ideal,  the  perfect,  the  representative,  the  archetypal  Man. 
He  calls  Himself  habitually,  but  no  one  else,  'the  Son  of  Man,'  who  'hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head/  who  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  onto  bat  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ran^m  for  many,'  who  *  hath  power  to  for- 
give sins,'  who  *  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'    When 
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Peter  made  the  great  coufessiou  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  Christ  accepted  it, 
but  immediately  wained  him  of  His  approacing  Buffering  and  death,  from 
which  the  disciple  shrunk  in  dismay.  And  with  the  certain  expectation 
of  His  cmcifixion,  but  also  of  His  triumphant  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  He  entered  in  calm  and  sublime  fortitude  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  which  'killeth  the  prophets,'  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  as  a 
false  Messiah  and  blasphemer.  But  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
God  the  greatest  crime  in  history  was  turned  into  the  greatest  blessing 
to  mankind."— P.  Sekaff, 

As  says  the  learned  John  L.  Mosheim :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  Christians  must 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  them.  They  must  know  that,  during  the 
space  of  three  years,  and  amidst  the  deepest  trials  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress. He  instructed  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  Most 
High,  and  omitted  nothing  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  that  could 
(righteously)  contribute  to  gain  the  multitude  or  to  charm  the  wise. 
Eveiy  one  knows  that  His  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  perfect  sanctity, 
of  the  purest  and  most  active  virtue,  not  only  without  spot,  but  also  be- 
yond the  reach  of  suspicion— the  only  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  sinless, 
and  perfectly  benevolent  being  that  ever  walked  this  earth,  according  to 
the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is  also  well 
known  that.,  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  kind,  and  not  more  stu- 
pendous than  salutary  and  beneficent,  He  displayed  to  the  universe  the 
truth  of  that  religion  which  He  brought  with  Him  from  above,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  most  illustrious  manner  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
commission. 

"  As  this  system  of  religion  was  to  be  propagated  to  the  extremities 
of  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  choose  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  accompany  Him  constantly  thi-ough  the  whole  course  of  His 
ministTy ;  that  thus  they  might  be  faithful  and  respectable  witnesses  of 
the  sanctity  of  His  life,  and  the  grandeur  of  His  miracles,  to  the  remotest 
nations,  and  also  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  a  genuine  account  of  His 
sublime  doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
Therefore  Jesus  chose,  out  of  the  multitude  that  attended  His  discoui-ses, 
twelve  persons  whom  He  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  name  oiApostlea, 
These  men  were  illiterate,  poor,  and  of  mean  extraction ;  and  such  alone 
were  truly  proi)er  to  answer  His  views.  He  avoided  making  use  of  the 
ministry  of  i)erson8  endowed  with  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  birth, 
or  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  eloquence  and  learning,  lest  the  fruits  of 
tbis  embassy  and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  should  be  attributed  to 
human  and  natural  causes  (1  Cor.  i.  31).  These  Apostles  were  sent  but 
once  to  preach  to  the  Jews  during  the  life  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  7).  He  chose 
to  keep  them  about  His  own  person,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom.  That  the  multitude,  however, 
might  not  be  destitute  of  teachers  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge 
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of  the  truth,  Chriet  appointed  seventy  diflciplee  to  preach  the  glad  tidmgR 
of  eternal  life  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Judea  (Luke  x.  1). 

"  The  ministry  of  Jesu^  was  (principally)  confined  to  the  Jews,  nor 
while  He  remained  upon  earth  did  He  permit  His  Apostles  or  disdples  to 
extend  their  lahors  beyond  this  distinguished  nation  (Matt.  x.  5,  6;xt. 
24).  At  the  same  time,  if  we  consider  the  illustrious  acts  of  nier^  and 
omnipotence  that  were  performed  by  Christ,  it  will  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  His  fame  must  have  been  very  soon  spread  abroad  in  other  couotrieBL 

'*  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  influenced  by  those  illuBtiioiis  marlu 
of  Divine  authority  and  power  which  shone  forth  in  the  miniatiy  and 
actions  of  Christ,  regarded  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  ihe  tme  Messiak 
The  rulers  of  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, whose  licentiousness  and  hypocrisy  He  censured  with  a  noble  aad 
generous  freedom,  labored  with  success  by  the  help  of  their  passions  to 
extinguish  in  their  breasts  the  conviction  of  His  celestial  misiiion,  or  at 
least  to  suppress  the  effects  it  was  adapted  to  produce  upon  their  oondnet 
Fearing  also  that  His  ministry  might  tend  to  diminish  their  credit,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  impious  abase  of 
their  authority  in  religious  matters,  they  laid  snares  for  His  life,  whick 
for  a  considerable  time  were  without  effect.  They  succeeded  at  last  by 
the  infernal  treason  of  an  apostate  disciple,  by  the  tieachexy  of  Jadai, 
who,  discovering  the  retreat  which  his  Divine  Master  had  chosen  tor  tiie 
purposes  of  meditation  and  repose,  delivered  Him  into  the  meroil«8ft 
hands  of  a  brutal  soldiery. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  Jesus  was  produced  as  a  criminal  before  tha 
Jewish  high  priest  and  Sanhedrim,  being  accused  of  having  violated  tiie 
law  and  blasphemed  the  nugesty  of  God.  Dragged  thenoe  to  the  trilmnal 
of  Pilate,  the  Roman  prsetor,  he  was  charged  with  seditious  enterpriaea 
and  with  treason  against  Csesar.  Both  these  accusations  were  so  evi- 
dently false,  and  destitute  even  of  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  they 
must  have  been  rejected  by  any  judge  who  acted  upon  the  prinelplea  of 
common  equity.  But  the  clamor  of  an  enraged  populace,  influenced  by 
the  impious  instigations  of  their  priests  and  rulers,  intimidated  Pilate, 
and  engaged  him,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  Ms  conscience,  to  pronounce  a  capital  sentence  againBt 
Christ.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind  behaved  with  inexpressible  dignity 
under  this  heavy  trial.  As  the  end  of  His  mission  was  to  make  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men,  so  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  when  He  had  fin- 
ished the  work  of  His  glorious  ministry.  He  placidly  submitted  to  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and,  with  a  serene  and  voluntary  resignation,  com* 
mitted  His  spirit  int^  the  hands  of  the  Father. 

"  After  Jesus  had  remained  three  days  in  the  sepulchre  he  resvmed 
that  life  which  He  had  voluntarily  laid  down ;  and,  rising  from  the  dead, 
declared  to  the  universe,  by  that  triumphant  act,  that  the  Divine  justice 
was  satisfied,  and  the  paths  of  salvation  and  immortality  were  rendered 
acC'CSsible  to  the  human  race.    He  conversed  with  His  disciples  daring 
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forty  dagrs  lifter  Hia  refttirreotion»  and  employed  that  time  in  instrncting 
tiiem  iii<N«  fully  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  His  kingdom.  Many  wise 
and  important  reasons  prevented  His  showing  Himself  publicly  at  Jeru- 
salem to  confound  the  malignity  and  unbelief  of  His  enemies.  He  con- 
tented Himself  by  manifesting  the  certainty  of  His  glorious  resun-ection 
to  a  suflleient  number  of  faithful  and  credible  witnesses,  being  aware 
that,  if  He  should  appear  in  public,  those  malicious  unbelievers,  who  had 
formerly  atfcribnted  His  miracles  to  the  power  of  magic,  would  represent 
His  reaurreotioii  as  a  phantom,  or  vision,  produced  by  the  influence  of  in- 
fernal powers*  After  having  remained  upon  earth  during  the  space  of 
time  above  mentioned,  and  given  to  His  disciples  a  Divine  commission 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  and  immortality  to  the  human 
race.  He  ascended  into  Heaven  in  their  presence,  and  resumed  the  en- 
joyment 0(f  that  glory  which  He  had  possessed  before  the  worlds  were 
created*^ 

The  crueiflxion  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  was  a  matter  of  as  much  cer-" 
taintar  and  necessity  as  His  birth.  BMi  were  included  in  the  great  de- 
sign to  save  poor  fallen  man,  and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  being 
known  and  determined  by  the  Almighty  from  everlasting,  was  spread 
upon  ihe  pases  of  Divine  revelation  thousands  of  years  before  its  actual 
fultillment ;  as  proved  by  the  aniAial  sacrifices  offered  up  by  spiritual' 
worshipers  for  forty  centuries  before  His  coming,  and  by  the  numerous 
Messianio  prophecies  that  we  have  cited  at  the  close  of  Chapter  VI.,  and 
by  Acts  iv.  30*28. 

It  was  of  aacsstiiy  therefore  that  this  man  had  somewhat  also  to  offer 
as  the  great  High  Priest  of  spiritual  Israel,  made  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chiasddE»  and  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron. 

Jesus  was  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers  from  the  Judgment-hall  of 
Poniiaa  Pilate  and  carried  to  Calvary^  or  Golgotha,  a  low,  rounded,  bare 
hill  outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  He  nailed  to  the 
cross  and  elevated  above  the  earth,  as  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men.  The 
crucifixion  took  place  on  Friday,  most  probably  April  6th,  A.  D.-90.  Chrisl^ 
hung  upon  the  cross  from  9  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  He  died.  From 
the  sixtli  to  the  ninth  hour  (which  corresponds  with  our  time  from  13  noon 
to  8  p.  M .}  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land.  About  the  ninth  hour  (3 
p.  M.)  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  1  that  is  to 
say,  My  Giod,  my  Qod,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  f*'  And  when  He  had 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is  finished !''  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend* my  Biarit,"  He  yielded  up  the  ghost.  "And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  earth  did 
quake,  and  the  rocks  rent ;  and  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodiee 
of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His  resur- 
rection, and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many"  (Matthew 
xxYii.  46-58;  John  xix.  80;  Luke  xxiii.  46). 

The  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  was  the  most 
memorable  and  wonderful  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  re- 
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demption  of  countless  millions  of  ibe  human  race  depended  on  it,  and , 
without  it  there  was  salvation  for  none.  Yet  4he  dark  deed  of  judicial 
murder,  instigated  by  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  was  lelmlDeflL  b^  the  abr 
sent  rays  of  the  bright  luminary  of  Heaven,  when  darkness  covered  the 
earth  for  three  dreary,  doleful  hours  on  that  memorable  day.*  He  laid 
down  His  life  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  His  people,  and 
remained  a  captive  to  death  from  Friday,  the  Jews^  preparation  day,  till 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  being  the  day  succeeding  their  Sabbath. 
On  Sunday  morning  He  burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  arose  a  mighty 
conqueror  over  death,  hell  and  the  grave,  and  in  about  forty  di^s  as- 
cended to  His  Father's  right  hand,  leading  captivity  captive  and  receiving 
gifts  for  men.  The  same  body  that  was  crucified  was  buried ;  the  same 
body  that  was  buried  arose  from  the  grave ;  and  the  same  body  that  arose 
from  the  grave  was  gh^ri^ed,  and  is  now  seated  on  the  mediatorial  throne 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  Divine  composure  until  His  enemies  be  made 
His  footstool,  and  until  the. consummation  of  all  things,  when  He  shall 
again  come  to  gather  His  ransome4  people  home,  and  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God. 

The  object  of  His  mission  to  earth  was  to  sfi.ve  dinners  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself,  and  to  inculcate  i^K>n  the  minds  of  men  the  great  method 
of  redemption. 

If  Jesus  was,  as  even  infidelity  admits,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  then 
He  was  what  He  professed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God.  Upon  this  all-important 
point  infinite  reason  could  not  be  deceived,  and  infinite  holiness  could 
not  deceive  others.  AU  hypotheses  representing  Jesus  as  a  mere  man 
have  refuted  and  destroyed  each  other.  ''He  learned  nothing  from 
human  teachers.  His  wisdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  needed  no  vi- 
sions and  revelations  like  the  prophets  and  Apostles.  He  came  directly 
from  His  great  Father  in  Heaven,  and  when  He  spoke  of  Heaven,  He  ^K>ke 
of  His  familiar  home.  He  spoke  from  the  fullness  of  God  dwelling  in 
Him.  And  His  words  were  perfectly  verified  by  His  unapproachable 
deeds."— P.  8chaff,  in  *' History  of  Christian  Church.^ 

His  doctrine  comprehended  the  nature  and  perfections  of  Qod,  the 
Father,  and  that  He  and  the  Father  were  one— the  misery  of  fallen  man— 
a  declaration  of  His  own  character  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  promised 
Messiah— the  design  of  His  mission  into  this  world,  which  was  to  save  His 
people  from  their  sins,  who  were  the  gift  of  the  Father  to  Him— the  im- 
possibility of  their  i)erishing  or  being  plucked  out  of  His  hand — His 
eternal  union  with  them  as  their  covenant  or  chosen  Head— His  giving 

*  Thia  darkneM  oould  not  tMTe  been  an  opdinuy  ecllpee  of  the  son,  which  is  caneed  by  the 
coming  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  euth.  and  never  lasts,  in  its  totality,  moze  than  eiir^^t 
minntes;  because  Ohrist  was  crucified  at  the  Jewish  Paaflorer,  which  was  alwavs  whoa  the  moon 
was  full,  and  therefore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  darimesw  laatedi 
thz«e  hours.  The  daiftnesa  at  ChHiBt*s  death  was  nature's  sympathy  with  her  suffering  Lord.  As 
the  iprlory  of  the  Lord  uhone  around  the  scene  of  His  birth  (Luke  U. »).  so  a  paU  of  darkness  waa 
fitly  spread  over  His  dsrlncr  scene.  Amos  (Till.  9)  predicted  that  the  sun  would  go  down  at  noon, 
and  the  earth  be  darkened  in  the  clear  day.  The  darkness  mi^ht  precede  and  aocompaay  the  earth- 
quake that  took  place  on  the  same  occasion :  for  darkness  almost  noctumsl,  arislnfflrom  sulphure- 
ous vapors,  often  precedes  an  earthguake.  Both  the  darkness  aar  ~ 
oiftzion  were  no  doubt  supematunl. 
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them  repentance  and  remission  of  sins— the  divinely-given  immortality 
of  the  soul— the  resnrrection  from  the  dead— the  certainty  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments— the  necessity  of  a  preached  gospel  to 
all  nations— His  appointment  by  God  Almighty  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  at  the  last  day,  and  the  certain  assurance  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Comforter,  shall  abide  with  His  church  forever. 

"  Christ's  ethical  teaching  shines  most  brightly  in  those  points  where 
other  systems  faO,  namely,  the  truthfulness  of  inward  cleansing,  the 
mf^esty  of  lowliness,  and  the  glory  of  love." — T.  D.  Bernard, 

"  In  His  doctrine  He  rescued  the  moral  law  from  the  false  glosses  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  unfolded  its  spirituality  and' 
extent,  as  requiring  perfect  love  to  God  and  man ;  and  enforced  its  indis- 
pensable obligation  upon  all  men  as  the  rule  of  their  correspondence  with 
God ;  declaring  that  He  Himself  came  not  to  abrogate  or  annul  one  tittle, 
but  to  fulfill  its  utmost  requirements  by  His  own  obedience  and  con- 
formity thereunto,  and  adopting  it  as  the  unalterable  law  of  His  king- 
dom, which  is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  His  disciples  to  the  end  of  time." 
—  IT.  Jones. 

The  judicial,  civil,  or  political  law  was  intended  by  God  for  the 
special  government  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  nation.  The  ceremonial  or 
Levitical  law  was  a  prefiguration  of  the  gospel,  in  types  and  shadows,  and 
was  completely  fulfilled  and  ended  by  Christ.  The  decalogue,  or  ten 
commandments,  or  moral  law,  was  audibly  spoken  by  the  voice  of  God 
from  Mount  Sinai,  was  written  by  His  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and 
was  perpetually  preserved  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  innermost 
ahrine  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  It  was  perfectly  kept  by  Christ  for 
His  people  both  actively  and  passively.  He  doing  all  that  the  moral  law 
required  them  to  do,  and  suffering  death,  the  penalty  of  their  violation  of 
the  moral  law ;  so  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  have  His  Spirit  of  life  and  love  in 
them ;  and  they  have  not  only  in  their  minds,  but  also  written  in  their 
hearts,  the  same  holy  spiritual  law  that  He  fulfilled,  so  that  they  delight 
in  that  law  after  the  inward  man,  and  serve  God  in  newness  of  spirit  and 
not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter,  from  a  principle,  not  of  bondage,  but  of 
love.  As  they  have  been  made  free  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  are  free  in- 
deed—not to  sin,  but  to  love— and,  as  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty,  the  perfect  moral  law  of  God  is  to  them  a  perfect  law  of  liberty ; 
and  the  blessed  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  but  the  Divine  expansion  and 
efflorescence  of  the  same  holy  law,  based  upon  the  powerful  new  motive 
of  the  atoning  love  of  Jesus.  The  oldest  Baptist  Articles  of  Faith  declare 
that  the  moral  law  is  a  compendious  "  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian ;"  so 
did  the  ablest  and  soundest  Baptist  ministers  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  present  century  some  speakers  and  writers  deny  that 
the  moral  law  is  a  rule  of  life,  and  affirm  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
only  are  such  a  rule ;  and  these  i>eople  have  been  stigmatized  by  others  as 
Antinomians,  or  opposed  to  the  law.     The  question  as  to  whether  the 
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moral  law  or  the  preceptivQ  part  of  the  Kew  Testaaient  is  thO'ChristiaB^s 
rule  of  life  U  what  Paul  calls  a  "  yain  and  unpiofitahle  strife  about  words, 
whereof  oome  envy,  railings,  and  evil  surmisings,  and  which  we  aie  to 
ftvoid  ^  (Titos  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4).    The  law  within  the  heart  of  Christ 
(Fsahn.  xl.  6*8 ;  Heb.  x.  5-7)  is  not  inferior  to,  but  is  the  same  as,  the  law 
written  in  the  hearts  of  His  covenant  people  (Jer.  zxxi.  81*84 ;  Heb.  x.  16, 
17).    A  holy,  perfect  and  unchangeable  Gkid  makes  at  all  times  the  same 
moral  requirements  of  His  creatures.    Acc(»ding  to  the  Scriptures,  love — 
supreme  love  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbor  as  ourselves-^was  the 
essence  of  the  Sinaitic  moral  law,  and  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  so  that 
tiiere  is  no  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Divine  MoraX 
Standards,    This  fact  is  absolutely  demonstrated  by  the  following  Scrq^- 
tnres :  Exodus  xx.  6 ;  Lev. xix.  18 ;   Deut.  vi. 5;  Psalms i.  1-8;  xxxvii.  81 ; 
xl.  6-8 ;  cii.  27 ;  cxix.  29,  82,  45, 165, 174 ;   Jer.  xxxi.  88,  84 ;  Matt.  v.  17, 19 ; 
xxii.  86-40 ;  John  xv.  12 ;  Rom. iU.  81 ;  vii.  12, 14, 16,  22 ;  xiii.  10;  1  Cor. ix. 
21 ;  xiiL  1-18 ;  James  L  17;  ii.  8;  1  John  iv.  21.    Chriet  was  the  only  man 
thai  ever  perfeeUy  fulfilled  the  holy  law  of  God,  loving  Ood  eupremely  and 
His  neighbor  as  Himself  ;  and  the  entire  eternal  salvation  of  Hie  church  is 
based  upon  His  petfeet  obedience  of  the  Divine  law  (Bom.  v.  19-21 ;  Gal.  iii. 
18).    Yet  all  the  children  of  God  are  led  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  of  obedi- 
enee  (£om.  viii.  14 ;   Gal.  iv.  6 ;   Psalm  xxiii.  8) ;  not  able,  while  in  tbe 
flesh,  to  obey  the  moral  law  or  the  gospel  precepts  perfectly  (Rom.  iii.  20 ; 
1  John  i.  8),  and  reposing  all  their  hope  of  Heaven  upon  the  perfect 
obedience  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  80;  Col.  L  5,  27). 

In  the  teaching  and  mediation  of  Christ  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  were  to  be  elucidated  and  ODUide 
abundantly  manifest  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, who  was  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  His  disciples  and  brin^ 
to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  that  He  had  said  unto  them 
(John  xiv.  26). 

Before  the  crudflxion  of  Christ  He  directed  His  Apostles  to  tarry  in 
Jerusalem  until  they  were  endued  with  i^ower  from  on  high  (Luke  xxiv. 
49).    Accordingly,  they  did  so,  and  were  found  together  in  one  place  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  seven  times  seven  days  after  His  resurrection, 
and  ten  days  after  His  ascension,  viz.,  the  Apostles  and  one  hundred  and. 
twenty  disciples,  when  "  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  Heaven,  aa 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  Bit- 
ting.   And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  ait- 
ting  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and. 
•began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  '^ 
(Acts  ii.  2-4).    Instantaneously  light  broke  in  upon  their  understandin^rs. 
Their  old  apprehension  of  a  natural  kingdom  being  set  up  in  the  worl<^ 
by  their  Lord  vanished  away ;  its  true  spiritual  character  was  immedi- 
ately revealed  to  them,  and,  although  ignorant  and  unlearned,  as  toucli>. 
ing  all  human  sciences,  they  rose  and  addressed  the  vast  multitudes  tlia.t 
assembled  on  the  occasion  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  declaring:  the 
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wondeTfal  works  of  God»  with  great  precffidon,  in  many  dUfeceBt  laat 
guages  of  earth ! 

Such  a  miraoiiloiia  display  of  Divine  power  biooght  many  tbonsaiids 
together  to  behold  it,  and  three  thousand  of  th^n,  being  quickened  into 
Divine  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (John  xvi.  7-11)  believed  the  preaeMng^ 
of  the  Apostles  and  were  added  to  the  number  in  one  day.  Thus  l^e 
mgthei:  chnpsh  was  fairly  set  jup  in  .Jerusalem,  from  which  airothen 
sprang.  It  was  a  Baptist  church,  composed  of  baptised  believers ;  be« 
cause  all  who  believed,  and  made  a  profession  of  their  faith»  were  bap- 
tized straightway.  None  others  were  received  into  fellowship  aad  com* 
mnnion.    And  here  is  where  the  Baptists  came  from. 

The  Apostles  and  primitive  saints  were  endowed  with  a  holy  bold* 
ness,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  went  in  all  direotionsi 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  They  stood  in  no  fear  of  man^  but 
feared  God,  and,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  determined  to  serve  Him. 
They  planted  churches  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and  they 
were  independent  bodies,  distinct  from  each  other,  though  all  of  the  same 
faith  and  order.  Each  was  a  little  "  republic"*  within  itself,  governed 
by  the  rudiments  of  Christ  and  not  of  the  world.  After  the  Apostles  came 
pastors  and  deacons  as  officers  in  the  churches.  Such  was  the  evidence  of 
Divine  authority  attending  the  doctrine  and  labors  of  the  Apostles  and 
early  miniaters  of  the  gospel  that  large  numbers  were  added  to  the 
churches,  and  the  interest  was  so  great  that  some  concluded  they  had 
turned  the  world  upside  down  (Acts  xvii.  6).  In  this  respect  it  mig^t  be 
inferred  that  they  did  greater  things  than  their  Mastoid  (John  ziv.  12). 

The  success  which  attended  the  ftrst  publication  of  the  gospel  is 
very  beautifully  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (vi.  1,  8)  by  a 
vision  which  the  Apostle  had  of  th^  Lamb  opening  the  firwt  $eak  **  And 
1  saw,''  says  he,  "  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had 
a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him ;  and  he  went  forth  conquering, 
and  to  conquer.'^  The  histoiy  of  the  Apostles  and  ilrst  preachers  aflPords 
a  striking  comment  on  these  words,  at  the  same  time  that  it  illustrates  to 
OS  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  the  Messiah  (Psalm  ox.  3^  etc.) ;  for 
now  we  see  the  standard  of  Christ  first  erected  as  an  endgn  to  the 
nations ;  firom  hence  went  forth  the  rod  of  His  strength,  by  which  he 
ruled  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,  and  (from  that  time,  or)  in  that  day  ol 
His  power  die  willing  nations  submitted  to  Him  cheerfully,  and  '*  numer-' 
ous  as  drops  of  morning  dew."  Here  indeed  was  the  kingdom  set  up, 
which  was  to  stand  forever ;  as  saith  the  prophet ;  "  In  the  days  of  these 
kings  shall  the  God  of  Heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for- 
ever" (Daniel  ii.  44).    And  here  is  where  the  Baptists  came  from.    On 

■  is  tbe  term  used  by  Edward  Gibbon,  in  the  f amona  fifteenth  chapter  of  bis  '  *  Historr  of 
ine  aad  FaU  of  the  Boman  Empire,  **  to  designate  each  one  of  tlie  lyrimitiTe  ahaidkm.  No 
ed  ustoriaa  taae  erer  sarpaaaed  Qlbbon  in  aeewracv  of  statement. 
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the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  were  added  to  the  ntunber  of  the 
difldpleB ;  and,  on  the  day  the  cripple  who  lay  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
waa  healed,  iiye  thonaand  were  numbered  among  the  believers.  And  all 
this  conquest  made  by  grace  was  made  in  direct  opposition  to  earthly 
IK>weT8,  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

If  the  religion  of  Christ  prevailed  in  its  infancy  against  the  wishes 
and  persecutions  of  the  combined  powers  of  earth,  why  should  it  not  do  so 
now,  when  it  has  spread  its  roots  with  the  growth  of  eighteen  centuries  t 
Is  God  Almighty  more  dependent  on  men  now  than  He  was  then  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  evangelisation  t  Some  would  have  us  believe  so,  who  go 
about  begging  the  unconverted  world  (which  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom) 
to  give  them  funds  sufficient  to  break  down  their  master's  kingdom  and 
convert  the  world  to  God !  This  is  setting  up  Satan  to  cast  out  Satan, 
thereby  dividing  his  own  kingdom,  and  exalting  him  above  the  Almighty* 
How  preposterous  I 

The  Apostles  for  some  considerable  time  executed  the  different  offices 
of  Apostle,  Elder  and  Deacon ;  the  former,  or  highest  office  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  being  evidently  considered  as  including  every  inferior  one. 
But  when  a  murmuring  among  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews  was 
heard,  because  some  of  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  minis- 
trations, then  the  Apostles  decided  to  call  the  church  together,  and  have 
men  chosen  whose  chief  duty  it  should  be  to  serve  tables,  and  see  that 
none  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations.  By  donations  made  to 
the  Apostles  for  that  purpose,  a  fund  had  been  raised  to  purchase  food 
for  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  there  were  two  classes  who  received  the 
benefit  of  it,  viz. :  first,  those  Jews,  called  Hebrews,  who  lived  in  Judea 
and  worshiped  in  the  synagogues  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages;  and  secondly,  those  Jews  who 
lived  outside  Judea,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  chiefly  to  the  uae  of 
the  Greek  language,  into  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  had  been 
translated  (the  version  which  we  now  call  the  Septuagint),  and  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  common  use,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  in 
all  the  Jewish  synagogues  dispersed  throughout  the  cities  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judea.  These  last  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians ;  and  oi 
them  it  would  appear  that  many  were  at  that  time,  in  Jenisalem,  membere 
of  the  church.  The  church  came  together  and  chose  seven  men,  full  of  wis- 
dom and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  thereby  allow  the 
Ai)08tles  liberty  to  devote  their  time  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  oi 
the  word.  They  chose  Stephen  and  Philip  and  Prochoms  and  Nicanor 
Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.).  Somi 
of  them  (probably  all)  were  occasionally  engaged  in  preaching  the  grospel 
but  this  was  no  part  of  their  office  of  Deacons  (if  this  was  the  Deacon  ship) 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  the  serving  of  tables  or  ministering  to  th< 
wants  of  the  poor. 

Stephen  was  soon  stoned  to  death.    When  the  worshipers  of  Mose 
could  not  cope  with  him  in  argument,  they  could  outdo  him  ynth  stonec 
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and  resorted  to  the  ancient  and  modem  custom  of  killing  those  whom 
they  could  not  convince.  Stephen  was  a  heretic  of  course  in  tk/b  estiniation 
of  these  Solomons,  and  therefore  he  must  not  he  nifeeied^  as  Paul  afterward 
advised  in  the  case  of  hfineties,  Imt  must  be  slain  by  virtue  of  a  decree  o£ 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  This  servant  of  G od  died  as  did  his  Master,  pray* 
ing  for  his  murderers,  and  yielding  up  his  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it- 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  there  aiding  and  abetting  in  this  fanatical  fury.  He 
held  the  clothes  of  the  young  men  who  stoned  Stephen ;  and  this  so  whet- 
ted his  appetite  for  blood  that  he  pei-secuted  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  in  all  directions,  dragging  them  to  prison  and  to  death,  both  men 
and  women.  The  field  of  his  cruelty  seemed  to  expand  as  his  business 
prospered,  and  he  persecuted  them  iA  cities  remote  from  Jeiiisldem.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  disciples,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  dispersed  themselves  among  the 
cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  preached  Christ  among  the  inhabitants  with  gi*eat  success.  The  sec- 
ond church  was  formed  there*  He  also  preached  to  an  Ethiopian  eunuds 
on  his  way  home  from  Jerusalem,  and  baptised  him  upon  a  profession  of 
his  faith  in  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  eanght  away  Philip,  while  the 
eunuch  went  on  his  way  rcyoicing ;  thereby  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the>^ 
Psalmist,  **  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God"  (Psalm  Ixviii. 
31).  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  of  Jewish  parents,  both  father  and  mother.  Hi» 
father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Beigamin,  and  a  freeman  of  Rome.  He  wa» 
liberally  educated.  The  rudiments  he  received  in  his  native  city,  which 
was  a  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  learning ;  and  he  then  completed 
his  studies  in  Jerusalem  at:  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  noted  doctor  of  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  tn^tima^f  tiiec£lders.  >  ; 

The  three  highest.  eleiiaenliSro£'  hiuniiD'  n0byit}f:.inet;iv  SBul-rBofman 
citizenship,  Grecian  culture,  and  Hobr^w.fseligtflin.  !Bfiiliad,^-e«ren>%gn 
nature,  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  spirit  of  ^extraordiaary  »old«-  . 
As  Moses  was  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  Panl  wa» 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks ;  being  one  of  the  ''not  many  wise 
men  called^  to  the  service  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  26).  And  a  wonderful  en- 
ergy, resolution,  zeaJ,  fearlessness,  sincerity,  morality  and  devotion  to* 
the  Mosaic  law  characteriiEed  him.  Next  to  the  fall  of  man  and  tiie  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  no  incident  oecapies  so  much  space  in  the  8criptar69 
as  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Besides  being  referred  to  several 
times  in  Paulas  epistles,  it  is  related  three  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (chapters  ix.,  xxii.  and  xxvi.) ;  first  by  Luke,  the  historian,  then  by 
Paul  to  the  Jews,  and  then  by  Paul  to  the  Gentiles ;  and,  next  to  the  sin 
of  Adam  and  the  death  of  Christ,  no  other  event  in  human  history  is  so 
full  of  spiritual  instruction.  If  no  other  conversion  had  been  described  in 
the  Bible,  and  if  no  explicit  statement  of  doctrine  had  been  made,  the 
sunple  record  of  the  Divine  and  instantaneous  and  total  transformation 
of  the  bitterest  enemy  to  the  most  devoted  servant  of  Christ  on  eartk 
would  have  perfectly  demonstrated,  and  written,  as  it  were,  upon  the- 
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HeaveoB,  hi  letters  of  living  light,  the  sovereignty,  the  almightiness  and 
iiresLrtdbility  o£  the  grace  of  God  in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
the  sinner.    By  the  (^[^ration  of  this  efflcadons  grace,  the  persecuting 
Pharisee,  wh^  was  all  the  whUe  a  cho&en  vessel  unto  Chd,  became  the  life- 
long mairtyr  of  Jesus  of  Nasaredi ;  and,  next  to  incarnate  Deity,  Paul  be- 
came—far more  truly  than  Julius  Ciesai^'' the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
n^orld  '^-Hihe  most  richly  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Qtod  to  proclaim  the 
miseaMhalile  riches  of  Christ  to  all  the  coming  generations  of  the  human 
raoe>  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentile  world,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
most  learned  of  the  Apostles,  the  unselfish  moral  hero  of  htimanity,  the 
dauntless  champion  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  spiritual  religion,  the 
greatest  laborer  and  sufferer  and  witness  for  Christ  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  annals  of  time,  not  only  preaching  but  living  Christ  **  as  the  source 
3nd  end  of  his  whole  being,"  and  surpassing  all  other  men  (excepting 
John)  in  the  heights  <tf  spirituality  and  holiness  to  which  he  attained. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  Acts  of  t^e  Apostles  sste  devoted  to  his  career ; 
scDd  he  himself  wrote  nearly  one-lMrd  of  the  New  Testament.    All  the 
greatness  of  PsMi  was  due  to  the  efficacious  grace  of  Qod  (1  Cor.  xv.  10) ; 
said  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  t^t  grace  Was  to  make  him  feel 
to  be  "  tiktf  least  of  ths  Apostles^  (1  Cor.  xv.  9) ;  and,  later  in  life,  instead 
of  feeling  t^t  he  was  getting  better,  he  uses  a  still  stronger  expression 
of  humility,  and  calls  himself  '*  less  than  the  least  of  <Ul  saints  ^  (Eph.  iii. 
S);  and«  st^  later  in  life,  he  felt  constrained  to  confess  himself  **  the 
4^^  of  sinnere^  (1  Tim.  i.  16).    Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  could  say  of 
Christ, ''  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease''  (John  iii.  80).  Abandon- 
ing the  name  Saul  (meaning  in  Hebrew  asked^  and  in  Greek  conceited), 
the  proudest  name  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  he  wears  the  Roman  or  Gen- 
tile name  Paul  (meaning  UHle);  and  he  contintted,  all  his  life  long,  to 
gvOw  less  in  his  own  esteem,  while  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory,  grew  greater 
^thin  him.    The  kmMest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  the  greateet,  said 
•our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  4) ;  and  we  know  that  no  one  was  ever  more  meek 
and  lowly,  or  ever  more  great  t^n  He  (Matt.  xi.  89;  Philip,  ii.  6-11). 
Poverty  cf  spirit  is  the  first  beatitude  (Matt.  v.  8) ;  and  there  is  no  riclier 
or  lovelier  sign  of  grace  (Num.  xii.  8 ;  Job  xlii.  6 ;  Psalms  viii.  9;  xxxiv.  18  ; 
lit  17 ;  Ito.:lvii<  15 ;  hd.  1 ;  Ixvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xxri.  9, 18*90 ;  Dan.  v.  21,  99 ;  Micali 
vi,  a;  Matt.  xi.  95;  Luke  iv.  18;  xviu.  O-U;  James  i.  10;  ii.  5;  iv.  9, 10). 

The  reality  of  the  life  and  convendon  ol  Paul,  and  the  genuinenesa  of 
lus  leading  epistles,  are  unavoidably  and  fmnkly  acknowledged  by  the 
mdst  destructive  and  infidel  historical  critics  of  Germany.  While  those 
rationalists  ./vi^i^Iy  attempt  to  prove  that  our  canonical  Oospels  were  all 
writfien  in  tiie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  only  comiprte^ 
oe|>ies  of  the  originals,  they  admit  that  Paul's  epistles,  especially  those  tad 
tiii6  Boanans^  the  Corinthians  and  Oalatians  (containing  all  the  most  im^ 
portaot  tnitiis  of  Christianity),  were  certainly  written  by  Paul  in  the  firsi 
eenbuiy ;  and  t2iat  Paul  himself  was  suddenly  converted  from  a  perse 
^utor.toapreaoherof  the  Christaaa  religion.    Nothing  but  the  feebles 
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credulity  can  believe  tbat  thia  great  cluunge  in  such  a  opind  m  Paiil'9  wa» 
produced  by  a  flash  of  Hghtning  and  hifi  JTiiagination. 

We  will  now  notice  the  drcumstanoes  oi  the  conyernoin  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  and  of  Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  desoribed  in  the 
ninth  and  the  second  in  the  tenth  <3iapter  of  Acts,  as  those  are  good  ex* 
amples  of  what  are  called  the  two  classes  of  Cbristiaii  oonversioiu 

Saul  was  making  havoc  of  the  church  (dunumct<h  &t&rm  medno^ 
where  else  in  the  New  Testament^  and  employed  in  the  Septuagint  and  in 
classical  Greek  to  describe  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts),  endeavmng,  with 
all  his  might,  to  exterminate  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion 
from  the  earth,  not  even  sparing  the  helplessness  and  teudamess  of  the 
female  sex  (Acts  viii.  3),  and  doing  all  this  in  the  name  of  religioa*  than 
which  a  more  heinous  crime  cannot  be  imagined;  and  yet  filled  with 
Satanic  malignity  against  God  and  His  people,  and  breathing  out  threat* 
enings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  he  voluntarily  ap- 
plied to  the  high  priest  for  letters  addressed  to  the  synagogues  of  D&* 
mascus  (where  were  many  Jews  and  some  Christians),  authorizing  him  to 
arrest  and  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem  every  Christian  man  and  womaOf 
for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  execution.  It  was  a  journey  of  nearly  140 
miles,  and  usually  occupied  six  days.  Saul  was  accompanied  by  several 
attendants.  As  they  neared  Damascus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aad 
ancient  cities  in  the  world,  the  sun  attained  high  noon ;  and  suddenly 
there  shone  from  heaven  a  brighter  light  than  even  the  meridian  splen-^ 
dor  of  a  Syrian  sun— the  Shekinah^  or  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine  presT 
ence.  The  whole  company  saw  the  light,  and  were  prostrated  to  the 
ground ;  and  all  heard  an  awful  sound,  but  Saul  alone  understood  the 
words,  because  they  were  specially  intended  for  him.  Saul  also  saw  in 
the  Heavens  the  ascended  and  glorified  Redeemer  (Acts  ix.  17, 27;  xajd* 
14;  xxvi  16 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xx.  8),  who  said  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongoet* 
"  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  t  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goads.^  The  name  of  Saul  was  repeated  to  denote  special  solemnity* 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  11),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  4),  Martha  (Luke 
X.  41),  Simon  (Luke  xxii.  81),  and  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  87).  In  Paul's 
first  spiritual  lesson,  Christ  identifies  Himself  with  His  poor  persecuted 
people  (Matt.  xxv.  40,  45;  1  Cor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  22,  23;  v.  80;  CoL  U.19) ; 
and  Christ  reminds  him  that,  while  aU  his  measures  for  crushing  the 
church  of  (jrod  are  vain,  still,  like  a  stupid  ox^  he  is,  by  his  stubborn  fury, 
continually  injuring  himself.  The  moment  Saul  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  he  lived  (John  v.  25) ;  from  his  death  in  trespasses  and  sins 
he  was  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  spiritual  life  (Eph.  ii.  1 ;  John 
vi.  63) ;  he  was  a  new  creature  (2  Cor.  v.  17) ;  his  stony  heart  was  re- 
placed by  a  fleshly  heart  (Ezek.  xxxvL  26,  27)i  his  carnal  mindedness  by 
spiritual  mindedness  (Rom.  viii.  6) ;  and  every  thought  was  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  In  an  instant  and  for- 
ever Saul  was  converted  to  God  (John  xvii.  3).  "  Out  of  the  noonday 
God  had  struck  him  into  darkness,  only  that  He  might  kindle  a  noon  in 
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the  midnight  of  his  heart.^'  ''It  pleased  God,  who  separated  him  from 
his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in 
bim^'  (Gal.  i.  15, 16).  '*God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,'^  soon  "  ^ined  in  his  heart,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  m  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ''  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  "Trem- 
bling and  acrtonished,  Saul  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  t^ 
Ftom  that  moment  obedience  to  Christ  became  the  ruling  principle  of 
Paul's  life.  His  falling  to  the  ground  represented  the  fall  of  his  pride 
and  rebellion  against  God;  his  physical  blindness  denoted  the  utter 
spiritual  blindness  of  his  natural  mind,  notwithstanding  his  fine  educa- 
tion, morality  and  legalism.  Christ  directed  him  to  arise  and  go  into  the 
taty,  and  it  should  be  told  him  what  he  must  do.  This  he  did,  being  led 
by  the  hand  in  astonishment  by  his  companions,  who  were  themselves 
witnesses  of  the  marvelous  light  and  sound,  though  they  understood 
nothing  of  the  meaning.  It  was  all  done  at  noonday,  when  there  could 
be  no  deception,  and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all.  And  the  strong- 
minded,  educated,  practical,  truthful  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  knew,  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own  existence,  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  withi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  glory.  His  whole  future  blameless,  devoted, 
sufteiing,  unworldly  life  is  an  unanswerable  attestation  of  this  fact. 
Though  an  angel  from  Heaven  preached  a  different  gospel— which  was 
not  a  gospel*-from  his,  it  was  false ;  for  he  had  his  gospel  directly  from 
the  Son  of  God  (Gal.  i.  8, 13).  And  Paul  was  never  ashamed  of  tlie  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  nor  of  his  experience  of  its  saving  power  (Bom.  i.  18),  re- 
lating that  experience  even  before  governors  and  kings  (Acts  xxvi.). 

For  three  days  Saul  neither  saw  nor  ate  nor  drank.  Then  to  a  certain 
disciple  in  Damascus  named  Ananias,  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law, 
and  of  good  report  among  the  Jews,  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and 
said,  "Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus :  for,  behold,  he  pray- 
eth,  and  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his  sight."  And  to  Ananias's 
objection  the  Lord  answered  that  Saul  was  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Him,  to 
bear  His  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel ; 
for  "  I  will  shew  him,"  said  He,  "  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my 
name's  sake.  And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into  the  house  ; 
and  putting  his  hands  on  him  said,  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus, 
that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales :  and  he  received 
sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  baptized"  (Acts  ix,).  Thus  the  Lord 
revealed  His  will  to  each  of  His  servants  in  a  vision  (Acts  ii.  17, 18) ;  there 
was  a  i)erfect  agreement  in  the  two  revelations ;  Saul  was  at  once  point- 
edly directed  to  the  church,  and  commanded  to  enter  it  by  baptism,  which 
he  did.  In  regard  to  Ananias's  putting  his  hands  on  Saul,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gk)dy  we  observe  the  highly  important  fact  that,  not  only  was  it 
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done  h^ore  Saul's  baptigmf  but  it  wm  done  bj  a  man  who  waa  not  an 
ApoatUt  nor  a  suceesaor  of  an  Apostle  (if  such  a  thing  aa  succession  to  the 
ApoflUeahip  wer^  at  all  scriptural  or  possible),  for  the  Apostles  were  all 
then  living ;  and  thus  the  case  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles  totally 
undermines  the  Episcopal  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  oonftimation  of 
every  believer,  irfter  baptism,  either  by  an  Apostle  or  the  successor  of  an 
Apostle.  Upon  Cornelius  and  his  company,  it  is  distinctly  asserted,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  in  His  converting 
and  miracle-working  power,  was  poured  out,  before  they  were  baptized; 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  Peter's  putting  his  hands  on  the  company  at  all. 
The  apostolic  imposition  of  hands  after  baptism  (except  for  ordination) 
is  mentioned  in  only  two  instances  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  viii.  17 ; 
xix.  6) ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  certainly  used,  as  we  know  from  the  con- 
text (Acts  viii.  7, 18 ;  xix.  6),  to  represent  the  bestowal  of  the  miracle- 
working  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  put  His  hands  upon  unbap- 
tized  infants  and  blessed  them  (Matt.  xix.  18-15;  Lukexviii.  15, 16).  As 
for  Hebrews  vi.  1,  3,  in  which  these  six  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
are  mentioned—repentance,  faith,  baptism,  lajring  on  of  hands,  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment,  we  observe  that  nothing  is  said  of  an  Apostle  or  a 
successor  of  an  Apostle ;  it  is  not  said  upon  whom  or  for  what  purpose 
hands  are  to  be  laid ;  but,  if  we  are  to  infer  from  the  order,  that  laying 
on  of  hands  should  follow  every  baptism,  so  we  are  compelled  to  infer 
that  every  bapUnn  must  follow  repenta^nee  from  dead  works,  and  faith  Unoard 
God;  and  this  inevitable  corollary  of  "  confirmation^''  as  deduced  from 
this  passage,  tUterly  sweeps  away  the  foundation  of  infant  baptism,  a  chief 
comer-stone  of  hierarchism.  The  ordination  to  the  Deaconship  or  Elder- 
ship by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  is  scriptural  (Acts  vi. 
6;  xiii.  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2Tim.i.6;  1  Peter  v.  1 ;  2  John  1).  So  Moses 
ordained  Joshua  by  laying  his  hands  upon  him  (Num.  xxvii.  18;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9). 

Saul,  before  his  converson,  **  verily  thought  that  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  (Acts  xxvL  9).  His 
sincerity  by  no  means  proved  that  he  was  right  or  acceptable  with  God; 
because  it  waa  the  sincerity  of  a  carnal  and  darkened  mind.  The  Hindoo 
is  sincere  in  immolating  himself  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut ;  but  such 
immolation  is  suicide. 

While  a  Pharisee,  Saul  had  no  doubt  uttered  long  and  numerous  forms 
of  prayer,  but  he  never  truly  prayed  until  quickened  into  spiritual  life  by 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Actsix.  11 ; 
John  V.  36 ;  £ph.  iL  1 ;  John  vi.  68). 

Panl,  after  his  conversion,  immediately  preached  in  the  Sjmagogues 
at  Damaacos,  confounding  the  Jews,  and  proving  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  Grod.  Then,  as  we  learn  from  Galatians  i.  17, 18,  he  retired 
for  about  three  years  into  Arabia,  most  probably  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
(Gal.  iv.  25 ;  Heb.  xii.  18-21),  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  searching 
the  Holy  Scaiptoies,  and«  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men,  like  Moses,  in  the 
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backside  of  the  deeert  (Exodm  iii.  1,  etc),  to  oommime  alone  widi  God  on 
that  holy  groond  where  the  bttsh  "  had  glowed  in  onconsaining  fire,  and 
the  granite  cragB  had  trembled  at  the  voice  which  nttered  the  fieiy  law.'' 
The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  God  who  had  communed  there 
with  Moses  1,500  jears  before^  met  His  chosen  and  honored  servant,  and 
taught  him  the  momentous  lesson  tiiat  he  was  to  bear  in  his  earthen  vessel 
to  the  unborn  generations  of  the  people  of  God^the  gpMtudUty  of  the 
Mb8a4c  law  and  hie  <wn  eamaUty,  that  thus,  through  the  law,  he  might  he 
dead  to  the  law,  amd  so  might  Uve  unto  God  (Acts  xzii.  14 ;  Bomans  vii.  14 ; 
GtJ.  ii.  19;  a  Cor.  iv.  7).     WhiiU  aUve  to  the  law,  hoping  for  salvation  by 
obeying  it,  and  dreading  condemnation  by  disobeying  it,  he  was  dead  unto 
Ood :  and  it  was  only  when  he  learned  from  God  (Isaiah  11  v.  18 ;  John  vi. 
45)  how  spiritual  the  law  was,  demanding  perfect  sinlessness  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  word  and  deed,  and  how  carnal  he  was,  sold  under  sin,  and 
having  no  good  thmg  dwelling  in  him,  did  he  become  dead  to  the  law  and 
all  legal  dependence,  divmrQed  from  the  legal  covenant,  delivered  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  truly  alive  unto  God,  united  to  Christ,  crucified 
with  Jesus  to  the  sinful  and  perishing  vanities  of  the  world,  and  yet  liv- 
ing, or  rather  Christ  living  in  him,  and  he  living  the  life  that  he  now  lived 
in  the  flesh  by  the  Mth  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him  and  gave  Him- 
self for  him  (Gal.  li.  10,  90). 

The  outward  mirade  of  the  light  and  sound  was  a  sign  of  the  inward 
miracle  wrought  upon  the  heart  of  Saul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  **  delivering 
him  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  trandating  him  into  the  kin^om 
of  God's  dear  Son  ^  (Col.  1. 18) ;  and  he  who  denies  that  the  conversion  of 
the  sinner  is  a  miracle  (that  is,  supernatural)  point-blank  denies  the 
authority  of  inspiration  (d  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Gen.  i.  8 ;  3  Cor.  v.  17, 18;  Eph.  ii. 
1-10;  J6hnv.  86;  Acts  ix.  1-82).  If  creation  and  resurrection  are  not 
miraculous  or  supernatural,  tiien  8urely  nothing  can  be ;  and  such  athe- 
istic philosophy  would  thrust  God  out  of  both  His  natural  and  His 
spiritual  universe. 

In  view  of  Saul^s  conversion,  and  the  Scriptures  just  cited,  it  is  nc 
wonder  that  even  Mr,  Joht^  Wesley  wrote :  "  It  may  be  allowed,  that  Grocl 
acts  as  sovereign  in  convincing  some  souls  of  sin,  arresting  them  in  tlieij 
'mad  career  by  His  resistless  power.  It  seems,  also,  that  at  the  momem 
of  our  conversion.  He  acts  irresistibly  "  (Wesley's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186 
as  quoted  in  WatBon^s  Theological  Institutes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  444). 

The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  illustrates  the  saying  of  Gk)d  quotes 
^by  Paul  from  laeiah  (Isaiah  3dv.  1 ;  Bom.  x.  90 :  **  I  am  found  ofthenh  th^ 
sought  me  not ;  I  am  made  ma/nifest  unto  ihem  that  asked  not  {^fler  me  J 
The  case  of  Cornelius,  the  Roman  oenturicm  (Acts  x.),  iOustrates  what  lia 
been  called  the  other  class  of  conversions,  which  fulfill  the  promise :  *  <  j? 
shaU  seek  me  and  find  me,  when  ye  shaU  search  for  me  with  dU  your  Kettft 
( Jer.  xxix.  18).  This  language  of  the  Lord  by  Jeremiah  was  addressed  t 
the  ehoeen  people  of  God  then  in  Babylonian  captivity,  and  it  was  a  iiio< 
comforting  prediction  to  them:  "For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  that   wLft4 
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Beventy  years  be  accomplisbed  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  yon,  and  perform 
my  good  word  toward  yon,  in  causing  you  to  retnm  to  this  pla«e.  For  I 
know  the  thnoghta  that  I  think  toward  yon,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  not  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end.  Then  shall  ye  call 
npon  me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  me,  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you. 
And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with 
all  your  heart.  And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord :  and  I  will 
turn  away  your  captivity,  and  I  will  gather  you  from  all  the  nations,  and 
from  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven  you,  saith  the  Lord :  and  I  will 
bring  you  again  into  the  place  whence  I  caused  you  to  be  carried  away 
captive"  (Jer.  xxix.  10-14).  These  were  the  chosen  people  of  God  all  the 
time,  and  it  was  certain,  from  this  Divine  prediction,  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time  they  would  call  vpon  and  seek  the  Lord  with  their  wliole  heart,  and  be 
found  of  Him,  and  be  delivered  from  their  capti/vitp. 

The  conversion  of  Cornelius,  like  that  of  Saul,  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  Acts  (chapters  ten  and  eleven),  far  more  space  than  that  devoted 
to  the  conversion  of  thousands  in  Jerusalem.  It  wa«  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  without  their  passing  through 
the  intermediate  state  of  Judaism.  The  disciples  scattered  abroad  by  the 
persecution  after  Stephen's  death  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word, 
and  Philip  had  preached  and  baptized  believers  in  Samaria,  as  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  But  there  was  to  be  a  Gentile  Pentecost  at  CflBsarea, 
as  there  had  been  a  Jewish  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Apostle  of 
the  circumcision  was,  by  the  plainest  indication  of  the  Divine  wiU,  to 
admit  Gentile  converts  into  the  church.  By  visions,  or  Divine  eommnni- 
cations,  Cornelius  and  Peter  Were  both  prepared  for  the  solemn  scene 
Llctsii.  17;  x.  8, 10-17),  Cornelius  being  assured  of  God's  merciful  pur- 
pose towards  him,  and  being  directed  to  send  for  Peter ;  and  Peter  being 
informed  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  directed  to  go  with  the  men  sent  to  him  by  Cornelius,  As 
Peter  was  entering  the  house  of  Cornelius,  where  the  latter  had  assembled 
his  kinsmen  and  near  friends,  Cornelius  met  him,  and,  with  a  deep  fieel- 
iug  of  reverence  for  the  personage  whom  God  had  sent  him,  such  as  John 
felt  for  the  Angel  (Rev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  8,  9),  he  prostrated  himself  at 
Peter's  feet ;  but  Peter  at  once  raised  him  up  and  said  to  him,  **  I  myself 
also  am  a  man."  Those  who  falsely  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  Peter 
totally  differ  from  him  in  allowing  and  requiring  such  homage  (contrast 
1  Peter  v.  1-6,  with  2  Thess.  ii.  6).  After  Peter  and  Cornelius  had  told 
each  other  their  visions,  Peter  said,  in  the  beginning  of  his  discourse : 
"  Of  a  truth  I  i)erceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
Him."  By  saying  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  Peter  means,  as  i& 
proved  by  the  original  Greek,  and  by  the  thirty-fifth  verse,  and  by  2^ 
Chronicles  xix.  7,  Eph.  vi.  9  and  James  ii.  1-9,  that  God  does  not  regard 
external  distinctions ;  or,  as  Samuel  says,  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).    Other 
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Scriptures  inform  us  that  God  does  have  especial  respect  for  His  lowly, 
spiritual,  covenant  people  (Gren.  iv.  4;   Exodus  ii.  05;   Lev.  xxvi.  0;  2 
Kings  xiiL  23;   Psalm  cxzxviii.  6).     ''Fearing  God"   and  "working 
righteousness  ^  are  the  most  usual  Old  Testament  descriptions  of  the  true 
spiritual  worshipers  of  God ;  and  these  are  not  the  meritorious  conditions 
or  prerequisites  of  Divine  grace,  but  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  that 
grace  already  in  the  heart,  proving  that  these  characters  are  God^s  cove- 
nant i>eople  ( Jer.  xxxii.  88-41 ;  Heb.  xii.  28 ;  Psalms  xxv.  14 ;  xxxiii.  18 ; 
ciii.  18-17 ;  czlvii.  11 ;  Isaiah  xlv.  24 ;   liv.  17 ;   bri.  8, 10, 11 ;   Jer.  xxiii.  6 ; 
xxxiii.  16 ;  Psalms  xxiii.  8 ;  xxiv.  6 ;  Rom.  v.  19 ;  Gal.  ii.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  29 ; 
John  iii.  8-8).    According  to  the  testimony  of  Luke,  the  historian,  and  of 
the  Angel,  and  of  Peter  (Acts  x.  2,  4,  84,  85),  Cornelius  was  already,  be- 
fore Peter  came,  a  God-fearing,  righteous,  benevolent,  praying  man, 
accepted  with  God ;  and  Peter  was  only  to  instruct  him  more  fully  in  the 
way  of  God.    God  had  already  cleansed  him,  as  He  had  shown  Peter  in 
the  vision  (Acts  x.  15).    The  very  fact  of  his  having  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus*  after  he  was  divinely  arrested,  proved  that  he  was  a 
child  of  grace  (Jer.  xxxi.  1-9 ;  1.  4-20 ;   Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Rom.  viii.  15,  16,  26, 
27 ;  Eph.  vi.  18 ;  Jude  20).     Even  the  Anglican  ''  Speaker^s  Commen- 
tary," which  will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  spirituality,  admits  that 
Cornelius  not  only  ''  had  the  honest  and  good  heart  for  the  reception  of 
the  good  seed,"  but  also  a  genuine  though  "  limited  faith,  which  was  the 
basis  of  prayer  and  alms-giving."    While  Peter  was  preaching  Jesus  to 
Cornelius  and  his  company,  the  miracle-working  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  His  internal  efflicacy,  fell  upon  the  hearers,  and  they 
8IK>ke  with  various  tongues  and  magnified  God,  just  as  the  Jewish  dis- 
ciples had  done  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  4 ;  x.  44-46).    They  were 
thus  partakers  of  God's  eternal  salvation  (1  Peter  i.  1-5;  John  i.  12,  13; 
1  John  V.  4,  5)  even  before  they  were  baptized  in  water ;  and  Peter  then 
appropriately  asked, ''  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not 
be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  f     Only 
after  they  become  spiritual  believers  in  Christ  does  Peter  think  of  bap- 
tizing them  in  water ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  every  baptism  m  the  Nen 
TeetamenU-spirittuU  beli^in  Christ  firet,  and  then  the  burial  in  water;  fin 
the  tMng  signified,  and  afterwards  the  sign,  which,  under  simh  circumstana 
wdy,  is  not  a  mockery. and  a  delnsian.    Though  the  believer  should  be  bag 
tized,  in  obedience  to  Christ,  and  for  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
Peter  iii.  21),  yet  Christ,  and  not  water,  is  his  only  God  and  Savior  (Isaii 
xlv.  21.  22;  Acts  iv.  12). 

'*  The  saving  grace  of  God  teaches  men  to  worship  Him  witb  revQ 
ence  and  godly  fear,  to  serve  Him  conscientiously,  to  unite  justice  aa 
charity,  and  to  pray  with  constancy  and  perseverance.  It  leads  men 
order  their  households  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  commonly  they  becoij 
instrumental  to  the  good  of  those  around  them.  The  excellent  and  d 
vout  Roman  soldier,  no  less  than  Saul  the  persecutor,  the  converli 
jailor,  and  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  was  saved  only  by  the  atonement 
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Christ;  that  no  flesh  should  gloiy  in  the  presence  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  d&).'' 

**  Should  the  Lord  create  an  humble,  teachable  and  inquiring  disposition 

in  the  heart  of  an  inhabitant  of  China»  Japan  or  the  unexplored  parts  of 

Africa,  He  would  sooner  send  an  angel  from  Heaven,  or  a  minister  from  { 

the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  to  show  him  the  way  of  salvation,  than 

leave  him  destitute  of  that  knowledge,  for  which  he  longs  and  prays 

without  ceasing.    The  alms  and  supplications  of  such  persons  spring  from 

right  principles  and  motives,  and  go  up  as  a  memorial  before  God,  not  to 

merit  His  favor,  but  to  plead  with  Him  to  fulfill  His  gracious  promises.''  I 

'*  The  sublime  subjects  which  pertain  to  redemption  through  the  blood  of  ' 

the  Son  of  God  seem  more  proper  for  the  tongues  of  angels  to  proclaim  I 

than  for  us  poor  worms  of  the  earth.    Doubtless,  in  many  respects,  they 

could  preach  them  unspeakably  better;  yet  our  humiliating  and  thank-  I 

f  nl  experience  may  balance  something  on  the  other  side.    In  that  case, 

however,  it  would  not  be  so  evident  that  the  excellency  of  the  power, 

which  makes  the  word  successful,  is  wholly  of  God;  nor  would  their  I 

presence  and  language  be  so  suited  to  man's  wtokness,  or  so  conducive  to  i 

his  comf ort."— T.  Scott,  i 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  say  both  David 
and  Solomon  (Psalm  cxi.  10 ;  Prov.  ix.  10) ;  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean, 
enduring  forever,"  says  David  (Psabn  xix.  9) ;  "  unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  arise  wi&  healing  in  His  wings," 
says  the  Lord  by  Malachi  (iv.  2).  These  precious  declarations  are  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  that 
He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  (epiteko,  hrhvg  to  an 
end,  accomplish,  perfect)  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Philip,  i.  6)— not 
only  the  day  when  He  is  manifested  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the 
Divine  Savior  of  the  trembling  sinner,  but,  as  shown  by  the  fourth  verse 
below  (Philip,  i.  10),  and  by  1  Thess.  v.  2,  and  2  Peter  iii.  10,  the  day  at  the 
close  of  this  dispensation,  when  Christ  shall  come  in  final  judgment.  This 
one  verse  (Philip  i.  6),  like  Heb.  xii.  2,  in  which  Jesus  is  called  both  "  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,"  and  like  Isaiah  xxxv.  10,  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  **  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,"  and  like  many  other 
verses  of  Scripture,  cuts  up  the  system  of  conditional  salvation  by  the 
roots,  and  incontestably  and  eternally  establishes  the  system  of  salvation 
by  sovereign  grace,  beginning  and  consummating  the  good  work  in  the 
sinner's  heart,  so  that  all  the  glory,  without  the  slightest  reservation, 
shall  be  given  by  the  saved  sinner  to  God  (Psalms  cvii.  1-82 ;  cxx.  1 ;  Ex. 
XV.  1-19;  Rev.  v.  9, 10 ;  xv.  8;  Romans  iii.  27,  28).  Every  system  of  con-  » 
ditionaliam  represents  the  siniier  as  doing  that  which  insures  his  salva- 
tion, and  which  should,  therefore,  entitle  him  to  the  chuif  glory.  As  for 
good  works,  they  are,  as  we  have  shown  by  abundant  acriptural  quota- 
tions, but  ihib  fruit  of  Divme  grace  implanted  in  the  heart. 

I  now  condense,  mamly  from  the  writings  of  T-  2>.  Bernard  and 
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P.  Schaffj  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  epistles, 

"  In  the  Gospels  Christ  is  manifested  as  man  and  ajs  God ;  in  the  Acts 
He  is  preached  to  the  world ;  in  the  epistles  he  is  received  by  His  in- 
dwelling Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers ;  and  in  Revelation  He  is,  in  His 
mystical  body,  the  church,  after  great  tribulation,  translated  to  glory. 
In  the  Gospels  we  see  the  Divine  temple  building ;  in  the  Acts  we  see  the 
doors  thrown  open  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  fleeing  into  it  as  a  refuge ;  in 
the  epistles  we  become  inmates  of  the  temple  ourselves,  and  behold  its 
internal,  spiritual  and  assimilating  glory ;  in  the  Revelation  the  temple^ 
with  all  its  inmates,  after  passing  through  manifold  fiery  trials,  is  per- 
fected and  elevated  into  the  immediate,  beatific  and  eternal  presence  of 
God." 

Some  general  and  comparative  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Pour  Gos- 
pels have  been  given  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work. 

The  book  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "forms  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  Gospels  and  the  epistles.    It  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
third  Gospel,  by  the  same  author,  Luke,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same 
Theophilus  ('friend  of  God'),  probably  a  Christian  convert  of  distin- 
giiished  social  position.    In  the  Gospel  Luke  repeats  what  he  heard  and 
read ;  in  the  Acts  what  he  heard  and  saw.    The  Gospel  records  the  life 
and  work  of  Christ ;  the  Acts  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirits  who  is  recog- 
nized at  every  step.    The  word  Spirit,  or  Holy  Spirit,  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  the  Acts  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.    It 
might  properly  be  called  '  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'    The  Acts  is  a 
cheerful  and  encouraging  book,  like  the  third  Gospel.    It  represents  the 
progress  of  Christianity  from  Jenisalem,  the  capital  of  Judaism,  to  Rome, 
the  capital  of  heathenism.    It  is  a  history  of  the  planting  of  the  church 
among  the  Jews  by  Peter,  and  among  the  Gentiles  by  Paul.    More  than 
three-fifths  of  it  are  devoted  to  Paul,  and  especially  to  his  later  labor* 
and  journeys,  in  which  the  author  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
Luke  was  in  the  company  of  Paul,  including  some  interruptions,  at  least 
twelve  years.    He  was  again  with  Paul  in  his  last  captivity,  shortly  be- 
fore Paul's  martyrdom,  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  companion  (2  Tim. 
iv.  11).    He  probably  began  the  book  of  Acts  or  a  preliminary  diary  while 
with  Paul  at  Philippi,  continuing  it  at  Ca&sarea  during  Paul's  two  years^ 
imprisonment  there,  and  finishing  it  soon  after  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
in  Rome,  before  the  terrible  persecution  in  the  summer  of  A.   D.  64^ 
which  he  could  hardly  left  unnoticed.    The  Acts  and  epistles  supplemenl 
and  confirm  each  other  by  a  series  of  coincidences  in  all  essential  points 
Paley's  examination  of  these  numerous  and  undesigned  coincidences  ii 
his  Horcc  PauUnw,  and  James  Smith's  Voyage  and  8hipicreck  of  St.  I^aul 
furnish  to  readers  of  sound  common  sense  and  unbiased  judgment  unan 
swerable  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  the  Acts.    No  ancient  -work  af 
fords  so  many  tests  of  veracity  as  the  Acts,  because  no  other  has  saei 
numerous  points  of  contact  in  all  directions  with  contemporary  history 
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politics  and  topography,  whether  Jewish,  or  Greek,  or  Roman.  No  other 
Mstoiy  of  thirty  years  has  ever  been  written  so  truthful  and  impartial,  so 
important  and  interesting,  so  healtl^  in  tone  and  hopeful  in  spirit,  so 
aggrefldTe  and  yet  so  genial,  so  cheering  and  inspiring,  so  replete  with 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  encouragement  for  work  in  spreading  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  yet  withal  so  simple  and  modest,  as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

"Hie  epistles  are  addressed  to  baptized  believers,  and  aim  to 
strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  and,  by  brotherly  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, leboke  and  consolation,  to  build  up  the  diureh  in  all  Christian 
graces  on  the  historical  foundation  of  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  delivered  Divine  oracles  to 
the  people  with  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  ^  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment wrote  letters  to  the  brethren,  who  shared  with  them  the  same  faith 
and  hope  as  members  of  Christ— a  more  open,  equal  and  hearty  mode  of 
€OffliDimieation,  suited  to  the  gospel  day,  showing  rather  companionship 
than  dictation,  reasoning  out  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  teach- 
iog  the  brethren  how  so  to  reason,  giving  the  individual  experience  of  the 
viiter,  yet  bearing  lofty,  authoritative,  unwavering,  sure  testimony  to 
the  trath,  and  sometimes  making  definite  additions  to  former  revela- 
tions. The  epistles  are  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  within  the  church  to  those 
^ho  are  within  the  church.  The  essential  thought  is  '  Of  Him  are  ye  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  God  is  represented  as  the  immediate  and  the  still  contin- 
Tm&  author  of  our  existence  in  Christ.  In  the  epistles,  we  know,  as 
Chnst  promised  (John  xiv.  20),  that  He  is  in  His  Father,  as  well  as  His 
Father  is  in  Him,  and  that  we  are  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  Believers  are  in 
Chiist,  and  so  are  partakers  in  all  that  He  does  and  has  and  is—they  died 
in  Him,  rose  with  Him,  and  live  with  Him;  when  the  eye  of  God  looks  on 
them,  they  are  found  in  Christ,  and  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them ; 
they  are  righteous  in  His  righteousness,  and  loved  with  the  love  that 
Tests  on  Him,  and  are  sons  of  God  in  His  Sonship,  and  heirs  with  Him  in 
His  inheritance,  and  are  soon  to  be  gloriiied  with  Him  in  His  glory ;  and 
this  relationship  was  contemplated  in  eternal  counsels,  and  predestined 
hefore  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So  Christ  is  in  those  who  believe  by 
Bis  indwelling  Spirit,  leading  them  to  God  and  giving  them  the  earnest 
of  their  eternal  inheritance.  Thus,  by  intertwined  relations,  the  life  of 
the  believer  is  constituted  a  life  in  Christ  and  a  life  in  God.  This  idea 
iinderlies  all  the  epistles,  both  their  doctrine  and  their  exhortation.  It 
i^  a  new  world  of  thought— a  new  element.  All  their  relations  and  actions 
^  in  Christ.  And,  finally,  this  character  of  existence  is  not  changed  by 
that  which  changes  all  besides— they  die  in  the  Lord,  and  sleep  in  Jesus, 
and,  when  He  shall  appear,  they  will  appear;  when  He  comes  God  shall 
bring  them  with  Him,  and  they  shall  reign  in  life  by  Him.  Men  bid  us 
live  in  truth  and  duty,  in  purity  and  love— they  do  well ;  but  the  gospel 
^  better,  calling  and  enabling  us  to  live  in  Christ,  and  find  in  Him  the 
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eidoyment  of  all  that  we  would  poesess,  and  the  realisation  of  aU  that  we 
would  become. 

*'  The  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are  without  a  parallel  in  ancient 
literature,  and  yield  in  importance  only  to  the  Gospels,  which  stand 
higher,  as  Christ  Himself  rises  above  the  Apostles.  They  presuppose 
throughout  the  Gospel  history,  and  often  allude  to  the  death  and  resur^ 
rection  of  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  the  Christian  hope. 
They  compress  more  ideas  in  fewer  words  than  any  other  writings,  human 
or  Divine,  excepting  the  Grospels.  They  discuss  the  highest  possible 
themes— God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  sin  and  redemption,  incarnation^ 
regeneration,  repentance,  faith  and  good  works,  holy  living  and  dyin^, 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  the  general  Judgment,  eternal  glory.  They 
are  of  more  real  value  to  the  diurch  than  all  the  systems  of  theology  and 
all  the  c<mf essions  of  faith. 

"  The  appointed  epistolary  teachers  of  the  church  were  Peter  and 
John,  the  two  chief  of  the  original  twelve  Apostles ;  James  and  Jude,  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord ;  and  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wtio 
wrote  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  other  four  together. 

**  The  seven  epistles  of  James,  First  and  Second  Peter,  First,  Second 
and  Third  John,  and  Jude,  usually  follow,  in  the  old  manuscripts,  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  precede  the  Pauline  epistles,  perhaps  as  bein^ 
the  works  of  the  older  Apostles ;  they  are  now  placed  last,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  supplementary  and  confirmatory  to  the  more  elaborate 
writings  of  Paul.    The  epistle  of  James  was  probably  written  before  A. 
D.  60  (some  think  as  e^rly  as  A.  D.  44),  and  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
book  in  the  New  Testament ;  First  Peter  (probably  also  Second  Peter  and 
Jude)  is  believed  to  have  been  written  before  A.  D.  67 ;  and  the  epistles 
of  John  between  A.  D.  90  and  100.    Of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  those  to  the 
Thessalonians  were  written  first,  A.  D.  68  or  58 ;  then  Oalatians,  Corinth- 
ians, and  Romans  between  66  and  68;  then  the  four  epistles  of  the  cap- 
tivity, Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon  and  Philippians,  between  61  and 
68 ;  last,  the  pastoral  epistles,  but  their  date  is  uncertain,  except  that  the 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  is  his  farewell  letter  on  the  eve  of  his  martyr- 
dom.   The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  probably  written  about  A.  D'.  6B. 
Its  author  is  unknown  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  thought  that  Paul  was 
its  author ;  on  account  of  its  uncertified  authorship,  it  was  placed  aftex^ 
Paul's  other  epistles.    From  the  fourth  to  the  eighteenth  century  tb^e^ 
Pauline  authorship  was  the  prevailing  opinion ;  this  was  based  upon  th.^ 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Eastern  church— the  mention  of  Timothy  an^ 
the  reference  to  a  release  from  captivity  (xiii.  38)— and  the  agreement  o:f 
the  epistle  with  Paul's  ^stem  of  doctrine,  the  tone  of  apostolic  authorit^r, 
and  the  depth  and  unction  of  the  epistle.    The  non-Pauline  authorship  is 
argued  on  the  following  grounds :  the  decided  opposition  to  the  Pauline 
authorship  by  Western  tradition,  both  Roman  and  North  African,  do^wn 
to  the  time  of  Augustine  (about  860  A.  D.) ;  the  absence  of  the  customaj*y 
name  and  salutation ;  the  phraseology  in  Heb.  ii.  8,  seeming  to  diatiTi- 
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guish  the  aathor  from  the  ApoBtle«>  and  very  diiferent  from  the  language 
of  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians ;  the  difference  from  Paulas  writ- 
ings, not  in  substance,  but  in  the  form  and  method  of  teaching  and  argu- 
ing; the  superior  purity,  correctness  and  rhetorical  finish  of  style;  the 
difference  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  always 
following  the  Septuagint,  while  Paul  often  quotes  the  Hebrew.  As  to  the 
real  author,  five  of  Paul's  fellow-laborers  have  been  proposed,  either  as 
sole  or  as  joint  authors  with  Paul— Barnabas,  Luke,  Clement,  Apollos  and 
Silas.  The  arguments  for  and  the  objections  against  them  are  equally 
strong,  and  we  have  no  data  to  decide  between  them.  Whoever  may 
have  been  the  writer,  the  inspiration  and  leading  ideas  are  those  of  Paul. 

"The  following  suggestive  doctrinal  arrangement  of  PauFs  un- 
doubted epistles  has  been  made :  1.  Anthropological  and  Soteriological— 
Galatians  and  Romans.  3.  Ethical  and  Ecclesiastical— 1st  and  2d  Corin- 
thians. 8.  Christological— Colossians  and  Philippians.  4.  Ecclesiological 
— Ephesians  (in  part  also  Corinthians) .  5.  Eschatological— Thessalonians. 
6.  Pastoral— Timothy  and  Titus.    7.  Social  and  Personal— Philemon. 

"  As  Matthew  is  the  fit  beginning  of  the  Gospels,  linking  the  New  with 
the  Old  Testament,  so  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  fit  beginning  to 
the  epistles,  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  through  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Apostle  Paid,  in  this  epistle,  firmly  holds  his  ground 
in  the  prophetic  and  historic  line  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  from  that 
standing  point  opens  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  Acts  left  him  in 
Some ;  the  succeeding  epistie  is  addressed  to  the  Romans.  It  stands 
justly  at  the  head  of  ^e  Pauline  epistles.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  systematic  statement  of  Paul's  theology,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, for  which  he  lived  and  died.  It  gives  the  clearest  and  fullest  exposi- 
tion of  a  vital  and  fundamental  subject,  salvation  by  free  grace,  the  need, 
nature  and  effects  of  gospel  justification  for  individual  souls,  vindicated 
by  the  witness  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Luther  calls  Romans  *  the 
chief  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  purest  gospel ; '  Coleridge 
styles  it.'  the  profoundest  book  in  existence ; '  Meyer, '  the  greatest  and 
richesEt  of  all  the  apostolic  works ; '  and  Godet  denominates  it '  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Christian  faith.' 

"  The  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  addressed  to  the  Greeks  who 
seek  after  wisdom ;  and  these  epistles  condemn  a  spirit  of  self-confident 
freedom  both  in  thought  and  conduct— in  other  words,  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  they  assert  the  Divine  and  indefeasible  authority  of  the 
gospel,  which  claims  the  subjection  of  the  mind  and  the  regulation  of  the 
life  of  the  church.  These  epistles  abound  in  variety  of  topics,  and  show 
the  extraordinary  versatility  of  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  his  inspired 
practical  wisdom  in  dealing  with  delicate  and  complicated  questions  and 
imscmpulous  opponents.  For  eveiy  aberration  he  has  a  word  of  severe 
censure,  for  every  danger  a  word  of  warning,  for  every  weakness  a  word 
of  cheer  and  sympathy,  for  every  returning  offender  a  word  of  pardon  and 
encouragement.    The  first  epistle  contains  the  unrivaled  description  of 
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the  chief  Christiaii  grace.  Charity  or  Love ;  the  second  epistle  gives 
us  almost  an  autobiography  of  the  Apostle,  and  is  a  mine  of  pastoral 
wisdom. 

''  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  encounters,  not  the  spirit  of  presumptu- 
ous freedom  (as  those  to  the  Corinthians),  but  the  spirit  of  a  willful  bond- 
age, which  returns,  after  its  own  stubborn  and  insensate  fashion,  to  the 
elements  of  the  world  and  of  the  flesh ;  and  this  epistle  asserts  the  direct 
revelation  from  Christ  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  which  shines  out  more 
clearly  as  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  and  of  liberty.  It  was  directed 
against  those  Judaizing  teachers  who  undermined  Paul's  apostolical 
authority,  and  misled  the  Galatian  churches  into  an  apostasy  from  the 
gospel  of  free  grace  to  a  false  gospel  of  legal  bondage.  The  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  treats  of  the  same  suljoect  as  that  to  the  Romans— the  prepara- 
tiveness  and  subordination  of  the  law  to  the  gospeL  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  two  races  represented  by  the  original  readers  of  these  epis- 
tles—the Celtic  and  the  Latin— have  far  departed  from  the  doctrines 
taught  in  them,  and  gone  back  from  gospel  freedom  to  legal  bondage— 
thus  repeating  the  apostasy  of  the  fickle-minded  Galatians.  The  Pauline 
gospel  was  for  centuries  ignored,  misunderstood,  and  (in  spite  of  Augus- 
tine) cast  out  at  last  by  Rome,  as  Christianity  itself  was  cast  out  by  Jeru- 
salem of  old.  But  these  two  epistles,  more  than  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  inspired  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
are  to  this  day  the  jGfibraltar  of  evangelical  Protestantism. 

"  The  succeeding  epistles  of  Paul  address  those  whose  minds  are  now 
cleared,  settled  and  secured.  The  Apostle  ascends  to  a  more  calm  and 
lofty  stage  of  thought  in  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossiaus, 
wherein,  no  longer  in  collision  with  human  error,  he  expatiates  in  the 
view  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  and  of  the  ideal  perfections  of  the 
church  in  Christ ;  if  inspiration  was  asserted  in  the  other  epistles,  here  it 
is  felt ;  yet,  in  both  epistles,  this  high  strain  passes  by  the  most  natural 
transition  into  the  plainest  counsels ;  and,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  Philemon,  the  voice  is  that,  not  only  of  a  prophet,  but  of  an 
affectionate  brother  and  friend.  These  four  epistles  were  written  in  cap- 
tivity, probably  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  Rome.  He  gloried  in 
being  a  '  prisoner  of  Christ.'  He  experienced  the  blessedness  of  persecu- 
tion for  righteousness'  sake  (Matt  v.  10),  and  '  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding '  (Philip,  iv.  7).  He  was  thus  divinely  enabled 
io  turn  the  prison  into  a  pulpit,  to  send  comfort  and  joy  to  his  distant 
churches,  and  render  a  greater  service  to  future  ages  than  he  could  have 
done  by  active  labor.  Chained  day  and  night  by  his  right  arm  to  the  left 
arm  of  a  Roman  soldier,  he  preached  the  gospel  to  his  keepers,  and  many 
in  the  praetorian  guard  and  in  Csesar's  household  believed.  The  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  is  the  most  Christly  of  Paul's  epistles,  the  Christology 
approaching  very  closely  to  that  of  John ;  and  the  £pistle  to  the  Eph- 
esians is  the  most  churchly  book  of  the  New  Testament— the  very  re- 
verse, however,  of  churchy,  as  nothing  can  be  further  removed  from  the 
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gtDiufi  of  Paul  than  that  narrow,  mechanical  and  pedantic  churchineaa 
vhich  sticks  to  the  shell  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  mistakes 
tkm  for  the  kernel  within.  The  churchliness  of  the  epbtle  to  the  Eph- 
esians  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christliness,  and  has  no  sense  whatever 
if  separated  from  this  root.  A  '  church '  without  Christ  would  be,  at  best, 
a  prayer-saying  corpse  (and  there  are  such  so-called  'churches^).  Paul 
emphasizes  the  person  of  Christ  in  Colossians,  and  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Ephesians.  Ephesians  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
profound  and  difficult,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  spiritual  and  devout  of 
Paors  epistles.  It  is  the  Epistle  of  the  Heavenlles,  an  ode  to  Christ  and 
Hi*  spotless  bride,  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  New  Testament.  Philippi 
was  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  the  gospel  was  preached.  Here  Paul 
was  severely  persecuted  and  marvelously  delivered.  Here  were  his  most 
devoted  brethren  ;  for  them  he  felt  the  strongest  personal  attachment ; 
from  them  alone  would  he  receive  contributions  for  his  support.  The 
epUtle  to  the  Philippians  is  like  PauFs  midnight  hymn  of  praise  in  the 
dnngeon  of  Philippi.  Its  key-note  is  thankful  joy.  He  had  no  doctrinal 
itm  or  practical  vice  to  rebuke,  as  in  Galatians  and  Corinthians.  The 
epistle  to  Philemon  was  written  and  transmitted  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Colossians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  personal  postscript  to  it. 
On^imus,  a  slave  of  Philemon,  had,  on  account  of  some  ofiiense,  probably 
theft,  nm  away  from  his  master,  who  was  a  zealous  Christian  at  Colosse, 
^d  had  experienced  a  hope  in  Christ  under  Paulas  preaching  at  Borne, 
and  now  desired  to  return,  as  a  penitent,  in  company  with  Tychicus,  the 
Wrer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Paul  aoeordingly  sent  back  Onea- 
iniiu  to  hjg  master,  yet  under  a  new  character,  no  more  a  contemptible 
thief  and  runaway,  but  a  regenerate  man  and  a  beloved  brother,  with  the 
touching  request  that  Philemon  might  receive  him  as  kindly  as  he  would 
the  Apostle  himself.  The  epistle  reveals  Paul  to  us  as  an  unsurpassed 
Chmtian  gentleman ;  it  is  a  model  of  courtesy,  delicacy,  and  tenderness 
of  feeling. 

"The  Thessalonian  epistles  complete  Paulas  addresses  to  seven 
<^'harches,  and,  though  first  in  composition,  are  properly  the  last  in  the 
<:aoon  as  they  are  distinguished  by  the  eschatological  element,  and  sus- 
t^  the  conflict  of  faith  by  the  preaching  of  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
glorious  appearingr  and  coming  of  the  day  of  God.  Paul  wrote  these  two 
letters  trom  Corinth,  during  his  first  sojourn  in  that  city  ;  and  it  seems  to 
I^Te  been  a  chief  object  of  the  Apostle  to  coirect  a  misapprehension  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  speedy  coming  of 
^^^t.  He  taught  them  that  the  Lord  would  not  come  so  soon  as  they 
expected,  but  that  first  there  must  be  a  falling  away,  and  the  man  of  sin, 
the  60&  of  perdition,  must  be  revealed ;  that  they  could  not  make  a 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  time  when  Christ  would  come ;  and  that 
m  no  case  should  the  expectation  check  industry  and  zeal,  but  rather 
i^nlate  them. 

"  To  this  rich  body  of  doctrine  the  jmstoral  epistles  add  their  sugges- 
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tiTe  words  on  the  principlea  and  spirit  of  the  ministerial  office,  which  has 
the  care  of  the  church  and  the  stewardship  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  pastoral 
epistles  and  that  of  the  second  centuiy.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about 
the  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy ;  not  a  trace  of  a  congreg^ational  epis- 
copate, such  as  we  find  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  stUl  less  of  a  diocesan 
episcopate  of  the  time  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  Bishops  and  presby- 
ters (or  Elders)  are  still  identical  as  they  are  in  the  Acts  (zx.  17,  28),  and 
in  the  epistle  to  the  PhiMppians  (i.  1).  Even  Timothy  and  Titus  appear 
simply  as  delegates  of  the  Apostle  for  a  specific  mission.  These  epistles 
agree  with  Paulas  doctrinal  system  in  clearly  tracing  salvation  to  Divine 
grace  alone ;  they  are  illuminated  with  flashes  of  his  genius ;  they  bear 
the  marks  of  his  intense  personality ;  they  contain  rare  gems  of  inspired 
truth,  and  most  wholesome  admonition  and  advice,  which  makes  them 
to-day  far  more  valuable  than  any  number  of  works  on  pastoral  theology 
and  church  government.  They  contain  several  passages  which,  for  doc- 
trine or  practice,  are  equal  to  the  best  Paul  ever  wrote,  and  are  deeply 
lodged  in  the  experience  and  affection  of  Christians.  Nothing  could  be  a 
more  fitting,  a  more  sublime  and  beautiful,  finale  of  such  a  hero  of  faith 
than  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  last 
epistle  (3  Tim.),  written  in  the  very  face  of  martyrdom. 

"  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presents  to  the  perplexed  Hebrew-Chris- 
tian mind  the  correct  divinely-intended  relation  and  subordination  of  the 
Old  Covenant  to  the  New.  The  internal  evidence  is  that  it  was  written 
from  Italy  between  A.  D.  80  and  70,  before  Paul's  martyrdom.  The 
author  was  a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gifted  with  a 
tongue  of  fire.  He  had  the  grace  of  exhortation  and  consolation  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  epistle  is  a  profound  argument  for  the  superiority 
of  Christ  over.the  angels,  over  Moses,  and  over  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  for  the  finality  of  the  second  covenant.  It  unfolds  fsa  more  fully 
than  any  other  book  the  great  idea  of  the  eternal  priesthood  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  offered  once  and  forever  for  human  redemption,  as  distinct 
from  the  national  and  transient  character  of  the  Mosaic  priesthood  and 
the  ever-repeated  sacrifices  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.  He  shows 
from  the  Old  Testament  itself  that  God  had  designed  the  latter  as  but  the 
temporary  shadow,  type  and  prophecy  of  Christianity,  the  abiding  sub- 
stance. The  epistle  is,  like  Colossians  and  Philippians,  eminently  Christo- 
logical,  and  forms  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Christology  of  John.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  author  was  to  warn  the  conservative  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
of  the  danger  of  apostatizing  to  Judaism.  His  arguments  were  providen- 
tially emphasized  soon  after  by  the  destruction  of  the  dty  and  temple. 
The  language  of  the  epistle  is  the  purest  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
The  opening  sentence  is  a  rich  and  elegant  period  of  classic  construction. 
The  description  of  the  heroes  of  faith  in  the  eleventh  chapter  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  sublime  in  the  entire  range  of  religious  literature. 

"  The  seven  epistles  following  Hebrews  in  the  canon  are  sometimes 
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called  Catholic  or  General ;  but  this  designation  properly  applies  to  only 
five  of  them :  James,  First  and  Second  Peter,  First  John,  and  Jude ;  the 
second  and  third  epistles  of  John  are  addressed  to  individoals.  These 
writers  do  not  enter  into  theological  discussions  like  those  of  Paul,  but 
give  simpler  statements  of  truth,  supplementing  and  confliming  PauPs 
doctrine. 

"James  was  not  an  Apostle,  but  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  a  martyr.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  exemplary  piety,  being  called  even  by  the  Jews  'the 
Just,'  and  he  ei^oyed  almost  apostolic  authority,  especially  in  Judea  and 
among  Jewish  Christians.  He  had  high  regard  for  the  Mosaic  law.  His 
epistle  is  addressed  to  '  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,'  and  is  directed 
against  a  one-sided,  speculative,  dead,  Antinomian  faith,  and  shows  the 
practical  ethical  side  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  James  exhorts  his  readers 
to  good  works  of  faith,  warns  them  against  a  merely  nominal  orthodoxy, 
covetousness,  pride  and  worldliness,  and  comforts  them  in  view  of  pres- 
ent and  future  trials  and  persecutions.  Though  meagre  in  doctrine,  it  ia 
rich  in  comfort  and  lessons  of  holy  living  based  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
'  the  Lord  of  glory.'  It  is  a  commentary  upon  Christ's  sermon  on  tho 
mount.  James  was  unwilling  to  impose  the  yoke  of  circumcision  upon 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  10,  20),  and  he  recognized  Paul  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  giving  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9).  There 
is  no  real  contradiction  between  James  and  Paul  on  the  subject  of  faith 
and  works.  James  says :  '  Faith  is  dead  without  works.'  Paul  says  r 
'Works  are  dead  without  faith.'  Both  are  right :  James  in  opposition  t<> 
dead  orthodoxy,  Paul  in  opposition  to  self-righteous  legalism.  Jamea 
does  not  demand  works  without  faith,  but  works  prompted  by  faith ; 
while  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  likewise  declares  a  faith  worthless  which 
is  without  love,  though  it  remove  mountains.  James  looks  mainly  at  tho 
fruit,  Paul  at  the  root.  Paul  solves  the  difficulty  in  one  phrase— *  faith 
working  through  love '  (Gal.  v.  6).  By  'Mth'  Paul  never  means  dead 
faith,  but  James  sometimes  does.  James  maintains  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  living  faith  (James  i.  8,  6 ;  ii.  1,5, 18,22,  d8,d6;  v.  15)  ;  and  Paul 
emphasizes  the  value  of  good  works  as  evidencing  our  faith,  profiting- 
others,  and  glorifying  God  (Bom.  ii.  18;  xii.-xvi.;  1  Cor.  xvi.;  2  Cor.  ix.; 
Gal.  V.  6;  Eph.  ii.  10;  v.,  vi.;  C<^.  i.  10;  iii.,  iv.;  Philip,  iv.;  2  Thess.  ii. 
17;  1  Tim.ii.lO;  v.  10;  vi.  18;  2  Tim.  iii.  17;  Titus  ii.  7-14;  iii.  8). 
Paul's  life  of  self-sacrificing  labors  for  Christ  speaks  more  loudly  on  tho 
importance  of  works  of  love  than  all  his  writings. 

"  Peter,  writing  to  the  Pauline  churches,  confirms  them  in  the  Paulino 
faitii.  In  tiie  Gospels,  the  human  nature  of  Simon  appears  most  promi- 
nent ;  the  Acts  unfold  the  Divine  mission  of  Peter  in  the  founding  of  tho 
church,  with  a  temporary  relapse  at  Antioch  (recorded  in  Gal.  ii) ;  in  hia 
epigties  we  see  the  complete  triumph  of  Divine  grace*  Deeply  humbled 
and  softened,  he  gives  the  fruit  of  a  rich  spiritual  experience.  In  no 
other  episties  do  the  language  and  spirit  come  more  directly  home  to  the 
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personal  txialB  and  wants  and  weakneases  of  the  Cliristian  li£e.  In  his 
l&rst  epistle  he  warns  against  hierarchical  ambition  in  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion of  the  abuse  of  his  name  among  the  Apostles  (v.  1^),  calling  himiself 
simply  '  an  Elder,'  and  exhorting  his  fellow-Elders  to  '  feed  the  ilock  of 
Ood,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  bein^  lords  oTer 
Ood's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock.'  God  overruled  Peter's 
Teiy  sins  and  inconsistencies  for  his  humiliation  and  spiritual  progress. 
»  Nowhere,  except  in  Christ,  do  we  find  a  spirit  more  humble,  meek,  gen- 
tle, tender,  loving  and  lovely.  Almost  every  word  and  incident  in  the 
gospel  history  connected  with  Peter  left  its  impress  upon  his  epistles  in 
the  w£^  of  humble  or  thankful  reminiscence  and  allusion.  Christ  having 
prayed  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  and  having  looked  upoa  him  after 
his  denial,  Peter  was  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to  weep  bitterly  and  tuin 
again  to  his  Lord,  and  thus  he  is  still  strengthening  his  brethren.  Not- 
withstanding Paul's  sharp  rebuke  of  him  before  the  church  at  Antioeh, 
Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  makes  an  affectionate  allusion  to  his '  be- 
loved brother  Paul'  and  his  profound  writings,  which  he  classes  with  the 
'  other  Scriptures.'  Thus  he  proved  how  thoroughly  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
had,  through  experience,  trained  him  to  humility,  meekness  and  self- 
denial. 

**  The  first  epistle  of  John  is  a  postscript  to  the  fourth  GrospeL  It  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  life  of  Christ  to  Hie  wants  ot 
the  church  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  It  is  a  circular  letter  of  the 
venerable  Apostle  to  his  beloved  children  in  Asia  Minor,  exhorting  them 
to  a  holy  life  of  faith  and  love  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  warning  them 
against  the  Gnostic '  antichrists,'  already  existing  or  to  come,  who  denr 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  sunder  religion  from  morality,  and 
run  into  Antinomian  practices.  The  second  and  third  epistles  of  John 
are  short  private  letters,  the  second  to  a  Christian  woman  (some  suppo^ 
to  a  Christian  church),  and  the  third  to  Gains  (whether  in  Macedonia, 
Acts  xix.  d9,  or  in  Corinth,  Romans  xvi.  28,  ICor.  i.  14,  or  Derbe,  Acts  xx. 
4,  is  unknown).  The  second  epistle  greatly  resembles  the  first,  and  sn 
does  the  style  of  the  third.  In  both  the  Apostle  caUs  himself '  the  Elder/ 
as  Peter  had  done.    True  grace  produces  modesty  and  meekness. 

"  Jude  was  a  brother  of  James,  a  half -brother  of  Christ,  and  not 
probably  an  Apostle.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  both  James  and  Jade, 
the  authors  of  the  epistles,  were  Apostles.  The  epistle  of  Jnde  strongly 
resembles  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter.  It  Ib  a  sol- 
emn warning  against  the  licentious  tendencies  of  Gnosticism.  The  alln* 
aion  to  the  remarkable  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  gives  an  inspired  sanc- 
tion only  to  the  truth  of  the  passage  quoted,  not  to  the  whole  book.  Jude 
fitly  closes  the  epistle  by  exhorting  his  readers  to  '  contend  earnestly  for 
the  holy  heavenly  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  by  prophets  And 
Apostles,  looking  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  them  from  falling,  aod  to 
present  them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy.' 
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"  The  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  divinely  intended  for  the 
redeemed,  regenerated  and  spiritual  family  of  God,  who  inwaMly  feel 
their  need  of  Divine  mercy  {ind  guidance  and  comfort  and  preservation ; 
and  these  precions  gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit  should  be  constantly,  habit- 
ually, familiarly  and  reverently  studied. 

•'  It  is  most  remarkable  and  confirmatory  to  notice  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  every  truth  revealed  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Spirit,  came  from 
the  lips  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  36 ;  xvi.  133.  The  whole  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  elaborated  in  Paul'^s  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  in- 
volved in  Christ^s  declaration  in  John  iii.  16 ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  in  Galatians  is  comprehended  in  Christ's  langruage  in  John  viii» 
96 ;  and  the  sacrificial  doctrine  of  the  epistle  to  the  I{ebrews  is  fully  im* 
plied  in  Christ's  words  in  Matthew  xxvi.  28." 

The  various  ecclesiastical  traditions,  handed  down  from  the  second 
and  succeeding  centuries,  representing  that  the  Apostles  labored  in  dif- 
ferent countries  outside  of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  strange,  uncritical, 
contradictory  and  apocr>i)hal. 

The  system  of  scdvation  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  to  His  Apostles,  and  by  them  orally  and  in  manuscript  to  contempo- 
raneous and  future  generations,  was  all  perfect  and  complete  in  the  out- 
set. Unlike  all  other  systems  of  religion,  science  or  art,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  to  increase  its  beauty,  usefulness  or  per- 
fection :  all  attempts  in  this  direction  serve  to  mar  rather  than  add  lustre 
to  its  excellence.  And  for  1800  years  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  i)erfect 
knowledge  of  Christian  principles  is  to  consult  the  original  record  and  to 
gather  a  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord "  for  all  that  His  people  say  and  do.  If 
men  speak  not  according  to  this  Word  they  speak  at  random,  and  give 
evidence  that  there  is  no  light  in  them  (Isa.  viii.  20). 
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THB  DE8TBT7CTIOK  OF  JERUSALEM— /THE  THREE  PERIODS  OF  THE  APOS- 
TOLIC AGE— THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 

The  Roman  Empire,  previously  under  Divine  restraint  (2  These,  ii.  6, 
7),  protected  Christiani^ ;  but  "  openly  assumed  the  character  of  Anti- 
christ with  fire  and  sword  (Rev.  xiu.-xviii.)  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's 
leign,  A.  D.  64,  and  by  the  instigation  of  that  very  emperor  to  whom 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  had  appealed  from  the  Jewish  tribunal.  It  waa, 
however,  not  a  strictly  religious  persecution,  like  those  under  the  later 
emperors ;  it  originated  in  a  public  calamity  which  was  wantonly  charged 
upon  the  innocent  Christians.'^    Nero,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Julius 
CeBsar,  was  ui  unsurpassed  monster  of  iniquity.     He  murdered  his 
brother  (Britannicus),  his  mother  (Agrippina),  his  wives  (Octavia  and 
PoppaBa),  his  teacher  (Seneca),  and  many  eminent  Romans,  and  finally 
himself,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.    On  the  night  between  the 
18th  and  19th  of  Jidy,  A.  D.  94,  the  most  destructive  fire  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  history  broke  out  in  Rome.    It  lasted  nine  days  and  nights,  and 
destroyed  one-third  of  the  city,  including  multitudes  of  lives.      The 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Revelation  seems  to  have  a  primary  allusion  to  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.    The  cause  of  the  conflagration  was  unknown,  but, 
as  recorded  by  contemporary  historians,  the  people  attributed  it  to  Nero, 
"  who  wished  to  eivjoy  the  lurid  spectacle  of  burning  Troy,  and  to  gratify 
his  ambition  to  rebuild  Rome  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  to  call  it 
NeropoUs."    Suetonius  relates  that  several  men  of  consular  rank  met 
Nero's  domestic  servants  with  torches  and  combustibles,  but  did  not  dare 
to  appehend  them ;  and  Tacitus  states  that  the  report  was  universally 
current  that,  while  the  city  was  burning,  Nero  went  upon  the  stage  of  his 
private  theatre  and  sang  (from  Homer)  "  The  Destruction  of  Troy."   "To 
divert  from  himself  the  general  suspicion  of  incendiarism,  and  at  the 
I  same  time  to  furnish  new  entertainment  for  his  diabolical  cruelty,  Nero 
wickedly  cast  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  and  inaugurated  a  carnival  of 
blood  such  as  heathen  Rome  never  saw  before  or  since.  A '  vast  multitude  ^ 
of  Christians  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner.    Some  were 
crucified,  probably  in  mockery  of  the  punishment  of  Christ ;  some  were 
sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the  voracity  of  mad 
dogs  in  the  arena.   The  Satanic  tragedy  reached  its  climax  at  night  in  the 
imperial  gardens,  on  the  slope  of  the  Vatican :  Christian  men  and  women. 
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covered  with  pitch  or  oil  or  resin,  and  nailed  to  posts  of  pine,  were 
lighted  and  burned  as  torches  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob;  while 
Nero,  in  fantastical  dress,  figured  in  a  horse  race,  and  displayed  his  art  as 
a  charioteer.  Burning  alive  was  the  ordinary  punishment  of  incendiaries ; 
but  only  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  this  imperial  monster,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  devil,  could  invent  such  a  horrible  system  of  illumination.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Neronian  persecution  of  Christians  extended  to  the 
provinces ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  about  this  time  or  soon  after  (the  dates  of  their  death  varying 
from  A.  D.  64  to  69).  It  is  generally  held  that  Peter  was  crucified  at 
Home,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year ;  and  Paul, 
being  a  Roman  citizen,  and  not  subject  to  crucifixion,  was  beheaded  about 
three  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Ostian  road,  on  a  green  spot,  formerly 
called  AqwB  SoIvUb,  afterwards  Tre  Fontane.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  banished  by  Nero  to  the  lonely  island  of  Patmos  in 
the  iEgean  Sea  (or  Grecian  Archipelago),  where  he  saw  the  visions  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Revelation  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  68) ;  though 
it  has  heretofore  been  generally  thought  that  this  banishment  was  under 
the  emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  95. 

"  There  is  scarcely  another  period  in  history  so  full  of  vice,  corrup- 
tion and  disaster  as  the  six  years  between  the  Neronian  persecution  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophetic  description  in  the  last  days 
by  our  Lord  began  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  generation  to  which  He 
spoke  had  passed  away,  and  the  day  of  judgment  seemed  to  be  near  at 
hand.  So  the  Christians  believed,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe.  Even 
to  earnest  heathen  minds  (such  as  those  of  Seneca  and  Tacitus)  that 
period  looked  as  dark  as  midnight,  according  to  their  own  descriptions. 
The  most  unfortunate  country  in  that  period  was  Palestine,  where  an 
ancient  and  venerable  nation  brought  ni>on  itself  unspeakable  suffering 
and  destruction.  The  tragedy  of  Jerusalem  prefigures  in  miniature  the 
final  judgment,  and  in  this  light  it  is  represented  in  the  eschatological 
discourses  of  Christ,  who  foresaw  the  end  from  the  beginning.'^—P. 
Schaff. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  early  progress  of  Christianity  ^as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  and  final  overthrow  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  The  Jews  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  and  persecuted 
His  followers  in  the  most  cruel  manner  until  their  nationality  was  put  an 
end  to— a  period  of  about  40  years  from  the  Savior's  death.  The  Jews 
asked  that  His  blood  should  be  on  them  and  on  their  children  (Matt. 
xxvii.  d6),  and  their  imprecation  was  answered.  He  had  already  foretold 
their  overthrow  and  the  certainty  that'  God's  vengeance  would  fall  on 
them.  Said  He, ''  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zach- 
arias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 
0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
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which  are  Bent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  (Matt,  xxiii, 
86-38).  When  the  disciples  showed  Him  the  huildings  of  the  temple  that 
He  might  admire  them,  He  "  said  unto  them.  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ? 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down^'  (Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2).  And  again  said  He: 
"  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and 
shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ;  and 
they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another"  (Luke  xix.  43, 
44). 

As  the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions  ended  in  the  utter  aboli- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  a  constitution  which  was  originally 
founded  in  Divine  appointment,  and  had  existed  during  a  period  of  fif- 
teen hundred  years ;  and  as  it  was  unquestionably  the  most  awful  revo- 
lution in  all  the  religious  dispensations  of  Grod,  and  which,  moreover,  in 
various  ways,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  it  seeniB  to 
merit  esi)ecial  attention  at  our  hands. 

From  Nero  to  Vespasian  there  were  five  different  Roman  emperors,  if 
we  include  these  two,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months ;  and  during 
this  period  the  empire  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  desolation  and  misery ^ 
and  not  in  a  mood  to  persecute  Christians,  as  it  was  subsequently. 

After  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,*  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  recorded  in  Acts  xii.,  Judea  again  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  to  be  its  governor.  He 
found  matters  very  much  unsettled  in  Palestine.  The  country  was  in- 
fested with  banditti,  and  an  imposter  named  Theudas  had  drawn  large 
numbers  after  him,  promising  them  to  divide  the  waters  of  Jordan,  as 
Joshua  had  done,  by  his  single  word,  and  lead  them  to  pleasures  beyond, 
etc.  Theudas  was  taken  and  beheaded,  and  his  followers  dispersed,  the 
Jews  were  quelled,  and  the  banditti  partially  suppressed.  Cuspins  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate  Jew,  who  very  shortly 
gave  way  to  make  room  for  Ventidius  Cumanns,  under  whose  role  the 
troubles  began  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover,  in- 
sulted the  Jews  by  exposing  his  nakedness,  and  this  exasperated  them  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  complained  of  it  to  Cumanus,  and  charged  him 
with  ordering  the  offense  to  be  given.  He  endeavored  to  reason  with 
I  them,  but  could  not  succeed  by  words,  so  that  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
the  spot ;  and  this  so  terrified  th6  Jews  that  they  fled  in  every  directioTi, 
and  twenty  thousand  were  stifled  to  death  in  their  flight  by  ronnin^  over 
one  another  in  the  confined  avenues  that  led  to  and  from  the  temple. 

*  Thii  was  Hnrod  Agrippa  I.,  the  flmndson  of  Heiod  the  Great,  who  aoxig'ht  the  llTe  of  tht 
infuit  Savior,  and  the  nephew  of  Herod  Antipee,  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  and  ttke  fatlicq 
of  Herod  Airrlppa  n.,  before  whom  Paul  made  his  defense  recorded  In  Acts  zxvl.  loaeplins  says 
that  the  characteriatioB  of  Herod  A«rippal.  were  devotion  to  Jadaism,  Kentleneea.  beae&oenc<\ 
and  love  of  popularity.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Acts  iUnstrates  his  Jtidaism  and  love  of  popaiari  ty 
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CamaniiB  was  sacoeeded  by  Claadiug  Felix  as  governor  of  Judea,  and 
under  his  admiiualratioii  tlilngv  went  from  bad  to  wor«e.  The  eooinlxy 
smnned  wiA  banditti ;  Jemaalem  became  tlie  prey  of  false  proj^Mftaand 
pretended  wofkmre  of  miraelea,  who  were  eontiniially  inoHuiMr  daaeontent 
and  sedition ;  and  nunbers  of  aaaaaaipa,  nader  the  name  of  SiemHif 
abounded  in  all  ihte  dtiee  and  towns  of  the  oonntiyt  committing  the  most 
honible  mnrden  nnder  tiie  pretext  of  religious  sad  patriotic  seal.  These 
Sieam  eoold  be  l^red  1^  any  one  to  assassinate  an  enemy  or  any  pcrasn 
vlio  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  another.  The  Jewish  priests*  and 
even  tlie  pontiflb»  made  no  hesiti^on  in  hiring  these  assawins  to  rid  them 
of  an  snch  persons  as  were  obnoxious  to  them.  In  the  meantime  Felix 
Tient  fortli  with  his  soldiers  in  eveiy  direction,  punishing  the  innocent 
with  the  ^nUty,  uid  tliereVy  destroyed  all  oonfideace  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment as  a  power  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and  equity  in  the  land. 

Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  goyemment  by  Festns,  who,  when  enter- 
m^  opoB  the  duties  of  his  office,  found  the  very  priesthood  engaged  in  war 
with  each  odier.  The  high  priests  claimed  their  ftali  share  of  tithes^  and 
thone  who  had  been  deposed  claimed  a  fall  share  also,  while  the  inilerior 
priests  were  loth  to  yield  what  belonged  to  tliem.  Thus  parties  were 
fonned,  and,  each  party  hiring  a  squad  of  the  SionHi  to  accompany  tiiem 
dreadful  enooanters  often  occurred,  wherein  many  were  murdered,  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  other  towns ;  and  even  the  very  temple  itself  was  de- 
fied witli  the  blood  of  these  victims.  Festos,  therefore,  had  a  threefold 
tuk  upon  bis  hands;  he  had  to  suppress  the  yiolenee  of  the  priesHiood 
against  each  other ;  that  of  the  seditious  Jews  against  the  Romans  and 
mch  as  oontentedly  submitted  to  their  goTemment ;  and  that  of  the  ban- 
ditti abioad,  who  infested  the  whole  countiry,  and  robbed,  plundered  and 
aassaered  eTerywhere  without  mercy. 

Festos  dying  soon  after  Paul  was  brought  befbie  him,  Nero  nomi- 
nated his  sncoessor  Albinus,  of  whom  it  is  related  by  historians  that  he  was 
foeh  a  croel  and  rapacious  monster  that  FeUx  and  Festas,  with  all  their 
faults,  were  angels  when  compared  with  him.  After  a  two  years^  tenure 
of  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Gessius  Floras,  the  last  and  worst  of  all  the 
Roman  governors.  His  rapines,  crnelties  and  acts  of  oppression,  his  com- 
promising with  the  banditti  for  large  sams  of  money,  and,  in  short,  his 
whole  behaTior,  were  so  openly  flagitious  that  the  Jews  were  disposed  to 
regard  him  rather  as  a  bloody  executioner  sent  to  torture  than  as  a  magis- 
trate to  govern  them.  His  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  goad  the  Jews  to 
open  rebellion  against  the  Roman  government,  and  he  succeeded  well  at 
rhafc. 

In  the  days  of  Felix  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  as 
to  the  ownership  of  Cssarea,  each  claiming  it.  It  was  referred  to  the 
egMperor,  who  decided  against  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  became  indignant^ 
«ad  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  claim.  They  assailed  both  Syrians 
and  Romans  in  fdl  places  and  on  all  occasions  of  their  meeting  together* 
Throughout  all  Judea  little  else  wi»  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders,  and 
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erery  species  of  croeliy— dties  and  villagee  filled  witii  the  dead  of  all  ages 
and  each  sex,  and  of  every  qualit7»  down  to  the  tender  infant.  The 
CsMareans  fell  suddenly  on  the  Jews  in  their  dty  and  massacred  twenty 
thousand  of  them ;  two  thposand  were  murdered  at  Ptolemais,  and  fifty 
thousand  at  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  ^  At  Jerusalem,  Florus  one 
day  caused  his  troops  to  go  and  plunder  the  market,  and  to  kill  all  they 
met ;  and  they  accordingly  murdered  three  thousand  five  hundred  per- 
sons, men,  women  and  children,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  day  after 
day  deluged  with  blood.  Florus  gloated  over  the  carnage,  and  wrote  to 
Cestius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  casting  the  blame  of  all  these  horrible 
cruelties  upon  the  Jews. 

This  war  of  oi>en  rebellion  against  the  Roman  government  was  fairly 
inaugurated  in  the  second  year  of  the  government  of  Florus,  in  the 
twelfth  of  Nero's  reign,  A.  D.  66. 

The  Jews  next  pushed  their  conquests  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  took 
the  fortress  of  Cjrprus,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the  Romans  to 
the  sword.    The  governor  of  Syria  then  bestirred  himself,  marched  into 
Judea  with  a  powerful  army,  burned  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  way, 
massacred  all  the  Jews  he  could  come  at,  and  then  encamped  before 
Gibeon  about  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    '*  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  hearing 
of  his  approach,  forsool^  the  solemnities  of  their  religion,  and,  even 
though  it  was  on  the  Sabbath  day,  flew  to  arms  and  proceeded  to  meet 
him  with  such  fury,  that  had  not  the  cavalry  arrived  at  the  moment  to 
the  support  of  his  infantry,  he  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat.    He  lost  five 
hundred  men,  while  the  Jews  lost  but  twenty-two.^'     Cestius  proffered 
terms  of  peace.     The  Jews  killed  one  of  his  messengers,  and  wounded 
another.    Enraged  at  this,  he  marched  forward,  and  encamped  in  order 
of  battle  before  Jerusalem  on  the  80th  of  October,  A.  D.  66.    This  put  the 
Jews  in  great  consternation,  and  they  abandoned  all  their  outworks,  and 
retired  to  the  inner  cincture  near  the  temple.     Cestius  fired  the  former, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  latter,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  in  the  royal 
palace.    He  now  hesitated ;  his  generals  were  bribed ;  the  Jews  made  a 
sortie  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  him ;  they  drove  him  back  to  his  campi 
at  Gibeon,  harassed  his  rear,  secured  the  passes,  and  attacked  his  armyi 
in  flank.    "  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  mountains  re-echoed  with  the^ 
hideous  cries  of  his  soldiers,  and  having  lost  four  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horse,  favored  by  the  intervening  night,  they  on  the  eigrhth  of 
November  happily  found  a  pass  through  the  narrow  straits  of  Bethoroi^ 
and  escaped.'' 

Milman  says  that  the  Romans  might  easily  have  made  themselv 
masters  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem :  and  it  was  to  the  universal  surprise  thi 
Cestius  called  ofi"  his  troops.  Though  the  war  continued,  Jerusalem  w^ 
not  besieged  again  till  April,  A.  D.  70.  During  this  interval  of  about  t 
years  and  a  half  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  remembering  Christ's  woi 
of  warning  (Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14;  Luke  xxi.  31),  fled  beyond  th 
Jordan  to  Pella,  in  the  north  of  Perea,  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  soni 
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eizCy  miles  northeast  of  Jerasalem,  where  king  Herod  Agrippa  n.  opened 
to  them  a  safe  asylum ;  and  thos  they  escaped  the  honors  of  the  final 
siege  of  Jemsalem. 

The  retreat  of  Cestios  aroused  Nero,  who  sent  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  into  Galilee  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  well  disciplined  and  equipped  for  service.  They  burnt  Gadara,  and 
marched  towards  Jotapata ;  but  Josephus,  the  celebrated  historian,  and 
at  that  time  governor  of  the  province,  threw  himself  into  that  place  and 
defended  it  for  a  period  of  forty-seven  days.  It  was  finally  taken  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  inhabitants— forty  thousand 
slain,  and  only  twelve  hundred  prisoners ;  among  the  latter  was  Josephus 
himself. 

Josephus  predicted  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne  of  the 
CsBsars  in  three  years.  Vespasian  did  not  believe  it,  but  treated  Josephus 
kindly  as  a  prisoner,  and  when  he  was  elected,  the  next  year,  emperor  of 
Rome,  left  the  army  and  Josephus  in  the  care  of  his  son  Titus,  who  gave 
him  much  libeiiy,  and  sent  him  occasionally  to  the  Jews  to  urge  them  to 
desist  from  further  rebellion. 

Titus  took  Jaffa,  two  miles  southwest  of  Nazareth,  while  his  father 
was  besieging  Jotai>ata.  All  the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
women  and  children  taken  prisoners.  Jopi>a,  which  had  been  repeopled 
by  a  great  number  of  seditious  Jews  since  it  was  taken  by  Cestius,  was 
retaken  by  Vespasian,  and  about  four  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed. Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken.  The  other  cities  of 
Galilee  then  submitted  to  the  Romans,  except  Gischala,  Gamala  and 
Mount  Tabor. 

Gamala  was  taken,  and  four  thousand  of  its  citizens  were  put  to  the 
sword,  while  vast  numbers  took  their  own  lives  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  Romans.  Mount  Tabor  was  taken  by  stratagem,  and,  after  John  of 
Gischala  left  that  city  and  fled  with  his  soldiers  towards  Jerusalem,  the 
remaining  citizens  surrendered.  This  completed  the  conquest  of  Galilee, 
after  which  the  whole  Roman  army  took  a  respite  at  Ca&sarea  before  they 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

While  Vespasian  was  resting  his  army  in  winter  quarters  at  CsBsarea, 
the  Jews  were  exhausting  themselves  in  Jerusalem  by  their  factions,  and 
warring  against  each  other.  They  were  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  worst 
population  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  eventually  suffered  more  than 
any  other.  The  dominant  party,  which  was  the  war  party,  consisted  of 
men  of  the  vilest  and  most  profligate  characters  that  perhaps  the  pen  of 
the  historian  ever  described.  They  were  proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapa- 
cious, and  addicted  to  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Josephus  says  they  acted 
more  like  infernal  beings  than  men.  Yet  there  were  men  peaceably  dis- 
posed within  the  city,  and  who  would  have  sought  terms  with  the  Romans 
if  they  could.  These  were  very  few,  however,  and  suffered  for  their  vir- 
tues. John  of  Gischala,  who  fled  from  th&t  place  to  Jerusalem  to  escape 
the  clutches  of  Vespasian,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  domi- 
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oant  parly^  and  praetieed  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties  upon  the  inno- 
eent  and  inoffensive.  At  one  time  he  and  his  party  put  to  death  twelve 
thousand  persons  of  noble  extraction,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age» 
hutchermg  them  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  In  shorty  the  whole  nation 
I  trembled  at  the  mention  of  the  names  of  these  men,  and  did  not  dare  to 

be  seen  or  heard  to  weep  for  the  murder  of  their  nearest  relatives  nor 
even  to  give  them  burial.  When  the  party  of  John  had  quelled,  as  they 
supposed,  all  opposition  to  them  within  the  walls  of  the  dty,  they  began 
to  turn  their  murderous  weapons  against  each  other,  all  of  which  was 
favorable  to  the  Bomans»  and  well  known  to  them.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence also  prevailed  in  the  city  and  made  its  conquest  the  easier.  Ves- 
pasian marched  out  of  Caesarea  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  70,  penetrated  Idu- 
mea,  and  plundei-ed  and  burnt  every  place  through  which  he  passed, 
except  where  it  was  necessary  to  leave  a  garrison  to  keep  the  country  in 
awe.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election  as  emperor,  he  left  the 
army  in  charge  of  his  son  Titus,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  His  advice  to  his 
son  was  to  utterly  destooy  Jerusalem. 

Titus  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  this  command.  He  set  his  army 
in  motion  in  April,  marched  at  once  to  the  walls  of  that  devoted  city»  and 
commenced  the  siege  immediately  after  the  passover,  when  Jerusalem 
was  filled  with  strangers.  It  seemed  almost  impregnable,  being  on  an 
eminence  and  surrounded  with  three  walls  and  many  stately  towers. 
The  first  or  old  wall,  which  by  reason  of  its  vast  thickness  was  looked 
upon  as  impregnable,  had  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  towers,  lofty,  firm 
and  strong.  The  second  had  fourteen,  and  the  third  eighty.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  was  nearly  four  English  miles.  The  siege  fairly 
commenced  on  the  14th  of  April  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  September,  when 
it  was  taken  and  entered  by  Titufr— lasting  five  months  wanting  six  days. 
The  wonder  to  us  is  how  a  single  city  could  withstand  the  power  of  Rome 
for  such  a  length  of  time*  Unheard  of  cruelties  and  sufierings  occurred 
within  that  period.  It  was  reported  to  Titus  by  a  deserter  that  at  one  of 
the  gates  where  he  was  stationed  there  were  carried  out  to  be  buried  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  persons  from  the 
14th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  July.  Another  told  him  that  they  had  carried 
out  at  all  the  gates  six  hundred  thousand,  and  that  then,  bdng  unable  to 
carry  them  aU  out,  they  had  filled  whole  houses  with  them  and  shut  then^ 
up. 

One  circumstance  will  suffice  to  show  the  deplorable  famine  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  city.  An  unhappy  and  starving  mother,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxviii.  66, 57),  was  reduced  to  the  neoessity 
of  feeding  upon  her  own  child.  *'  This  lady's  name  was  Miriam,  who  bad 
taken  refuge,  with  many  others,  in  this  devoted  city,  from  the  breals±n^ 
out  of  the  war.  As  the  famine  increased,  her  house  was  repeatedly  plun- 
dered of  such  provisions  as  she  had  been  able  to  procure.  She  had  vainly 
endeavored,  by  her  entreaties,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  put  an  end  to  her 
miserable  existence,  but  the  mercy  was  too  great  to  be  granted  lier. 
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Trantic  at  length  with  faiy  and  despair,  she  snatched  her  infant  from  her 
bosom,  cut  its  throat  and  broiled  it ;  and,  having  satiated  her  present 
hunger,  concealed  tiie  rest.  The  smell  of  it  soon  drew  the  voracious 
human  tigero  to  her  house ;  they  threatened  her  with  the  most  excruciat- 
ing tortures  if  she  did  not  discover  her  provisions  to  them ;  upon  whidh 
she  set  forth  before  them  the  relics  of  her  mangled  infant,  bidding  them 
eat  heartily  and  not  be  squeamish,  since  she,  its  once  tender  mother,  had 
made  no  scruple  to  butcher,  dress,  and  feed  upon  it.  At  the  sight  of  this 
horrid  dish,  inhuman  as  they  were,  they  stood  aghast,  petrified  with 
horror,  and  departed,  leaving  the  astonished  mother  in  possession  of  her 
dismal  fare." 

**  When  the  report  of  this  spread  through  the  city,  the  horror  and  con- 
atemation  were  as  universal  as  they  were  inexpressible.  They  now  for 
the  Urst  time  began  to  think  themselves  forsaken  of  the  providence  of 
<3k>d,  and  to  expect  the  most  awful  effects  of  His  anger.  Nor  were  their 
iears  either  unreasonable  or  ill-founded ;  for  no  sooner  had  Titus  heard 
of  thia  inhuman  deed  than  he  vowed  the  total  extirpation  of  the  city  and 
people.  'Since,'  said  he,  'they  have  so  often  refused  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to  obedience,  and 
famine  to  pleniy,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  cursed  metropolis  under 
its  ruins,  that  the  sun  may  never  more  dart  his  beams  upon  a  city  where 
the  mothers  feed  on  the  fiesh  of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  less 
^rmlty  than  tiiemselves,  choose  to  drive  them  to  such  extremities  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms.' "— TT.  Janes. 

And  yet  such  was  the  humanity  of  Titus  that  he  felt  reluctant  to  de- 
stroy so  many  human  beings,  frequently  tendering  them  forgiveness  upon 
repentance :  and  such  his  regard  for  the  magnificence  and  value  of  the 
temple  that  it  was  set  on  fire,  at  last,  and  consumed,  against  his  orders 
and  in  defiance  of  his  commands,  expostulations,  and  canings  of  his  sol- 
diers who  did  the  awf  nl  deed. 

Seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  his  endeavors  to  save  the  temple  inef- 
fectual, "  Titus  entered  into  the  sanctuary  and  Most  Holy  place,  the  re- 
maining grandeur  and  riches  of  which,  even  yet,  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.    Out  of  the  former  he  saved  the  golden  candlestick,  | 

the  table  of  the  show-bread,  the  altar  of  incense,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  j 

book  of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  golden  tissue.     Upon  his  quitting  j 

that  saered  place  some  soldiers  set  fire  to  it,  obliging  those  who  had  staid  j 

behind  to  come  out  also,  in  consequence  of  which  they  all  began  to  plun-  i 

der  it,  carrying  off  the  costly  utensils,  robes,  gold  plating  of  the  gates,  I 

etc.,  insomuch  tiiat  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  enrich  himself  - 
by  it."  i 

**  A  horrid  massacre  succeeded  to  this,  in  which  many  thousands  per-  I 

ished,  some  by  the  fiames,  others  falling  from  the  battlements,  and  a 
greater  number  still  by  the  enemy's  sword,  which  spared  neither  age,  sex 
nor  quidity.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  per8on9  who  had 
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been  seduced  thither  by  a  f  alae  prophet,  who  promised  them  they  should 
find  a  miraculous  deliyeranee  on  that  very  day. 

**  The  Romans  carried  their  fuiy  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treasure 
houses  of  the  place,  though  they  were  full  of  the  richest  furniture,  vest- 
ments, plate,  and  other  valuable  articles,  there  laid  up  for  security ;  nor 
did  they  cease  the  dreadful  work  of  devastation  till  they  had  destroyed 
all  except  two  of  the  temple  gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  that  was 
destined  for  the  women." 

The  temple  was  burned  on  the  tenth  of  August,  the  same  day  of  the 
year  it  was  said  that  the  first  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar* 
Josephus  states  that  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  stood  was  seething  hot, 
and  seemed  enveloped  to  its  base  in  one  sheet  of  flame ;  that  the  blood 
was  larger  in  quantity  than  the  fire,  and  all  the  ground  was  covered  with 
corpses.  The  Romans  planted  their  eagles  or  standards  on  the  temple 
i-uins,  offered  their  sacrifices  to  them,  and  proclaimed  Titus  Imperator 
with  the  greatest  acclamations  of  Joy.  Thus  was  fulfilled  Chrisf s 
prophecy  concerning  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy 
place. 

*'  The  city  was  now  abandoned  to  the  fuiy  of  the  soldiers,  who  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  plunder  it,  setting  it  on  fire  in  every  direction,  and 
murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands— whilst  the  factious  party  among 
the  Jews,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  went  and  fortified  themselves  in  the 
royal  palace,  where  they  killed  eight  thousand  of  their  own  countrymen 
who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

*'  Preparations  were  now  making  for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper 
city,  and  particularly  on  the  royal  palace,  and  this  occupied  Titus  from 
the  dOth  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September,  during  which  time  great 
numbers  came  and  made  their  submission  to  him,  among  whom  were 
forty  thousand  citizens  of  the  inferior  classes,  to  whom  he  gave  permis- 
sion to  go  and  settle  where  they  would.  On  the  8th  of  September  the  city 
was  taken  (as  has  been  said)  and  entered  by  Titus. 

*'  Josephus  estimates  that  one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  Jews 
were  slain  during  the  siege ;  eleven  thousand  died  from  starvation  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  ninety-seven  thousand  were  sold  into  slavery,  or  sent  to 
the  mines,  or  sacrificed  in  the  gladiatorial  shows  in  different  cities. 

''  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Titus,  though  a  heathen,  was  fre- 
quently obliged,  during  this  war,  to  acknowledge  an  overruling  provi- 
dence, not  only  in  the  extraordinary  success  with  which  he  had  been 
favored,  but  also  in  the  invincible  obstinacy,  through  which  the  Jews^ 
to  the  last,  preferred  their  total  destruction  to  an  acceptance  of  his  re- 
peated overtures  of  mercy. 

**  Again  and  again  did  he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  appeal  to  Heaven 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  wretched  i>eople  (Josephus' 
Wars,  b.  5,  ch.  12).  In  almost  every  chapter  we  find  Josephus  also  ascrib- 
ing these  dreadful  calamities,  and  the  final  ruin  of  his  nation,  city  and 
temple,  to  an  overruling  power ;  to  the  offended  Deity ;  to  the  sins  of  the^ 
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people ;  but  nowheie  more  pathetically  than  in  that  chapter  in  which  he 
sums  up  a  nnmber  of  dreadful  wamingB,  Bent  beforehand,  not  so  much  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  as  to  make  them  discern  the  Almighty  hand 
that  was  ever  pouring  out  the  awful  vials  of  His  wrath  upon  them  ( Jose- 
phus*  Wars,  b.  6,  ch.  5,  and  b.  5,  ch.  18). 

**  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  completed  their  destructive  work  of 
ftre  and  slaughter,  Titus  set  them  to  demolish  the  city,  with  all  its  noble 
structures,  fortifications,  palaces,  towers,  walls  and  other  ornaments, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ground ;  as  though  he  had  nothing  in  view  but 
to  fulfill  the  predictions  of  Christ  concerning  its  destruction,  as  contained 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  He  left  nothing 
standing  but  a  piece  of  the  western  wall  and  three  towers,  which  he  re- 
served merely  as  a  monument  to  future  ages  of  what  had  been  the 
strength  of  the  city,  and  the  skill  and  valor  of  its  conqueror.  His  orders 
were  executed  so  punctually  that,  except  what  has  been  just  mentioned, 
nothing  remained  that  could  serve  as  an  index  that  that  ground  had  been 
once  inhabited ;  insomuch  that  when  Titus  himself,  some  time  afterwards, 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  CsBsarea  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  em- 
bark for  Rome,  he  wept  profusely  at  the  sight  of  a  devastation  so  dread- 
ful, cursing  the  wretches  that  had  compelled  him  to  be  the  author  of  it 
(Josephus^  Wars,  b.  6,  chs.  8  and  0). 

"  Such  was  the  dreadful  issue  of  this  war,  terminating  in  the  utter 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  nation,  from  which  it  haa  never  re- 
covered to  this  day ;  it  involved  in  it  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  services  annexed  to  it.  The  desolation  of  the 
country  itself  went  on  increasing ;  till,  from  being,  for  its  size,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  countries  in  the  world,  having  about  five  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  it  is  now  become  the  most  barren  and  desolate,  the  lat- 
est computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeding 
three  hundred  thousand. 

''Not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  justice  of  God  is  also  conspicuously 
displayed  in  this  great  event.  A  particular  Providence  had  ever  attended 
these  people.  They  had  always  been  favored  with  prosperity  while  obe- 
dient to  God  and  His  prophets ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  calamity  of  some 
kind  had  been  the  never  failing  consequence  of  their  disobedience.  But 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  now  filled  up,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost.  Never  had  the  nation  in  general 
shown  a  more  perverse  or  obstinate  disposition  towards  any  of  their 
prophets  than  was  evinced  towards  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  though  none 
of  their  prophets  had  ever  been  sent  to  them  with  such  evident  marks  of 
a  Divine  mission.  Their  inveterate  hostility  to  Christianity  continues  to 
this  day,  and  so  does  their  dispersion,  though  they  are  still  a  distinct 
people,  and  never  mix,  so  as  to  be  confounded,  with  any  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  have  settled." 

All  other  ancient  peoples  blended  together  in  an  indistinguishable 
mass ;  but  the  Jews,  having  disobeyed  God,  and  having,  according  to  the 
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pTediction  of  Moses  (Dent,  zxviii.  40-0B)>  been  plucked  up  out  of  their 
own  land  by  a  distant,  eagle-like  nation*  of  strange  tongue  and  iierc4> 
countenance,  and  having  been  scattered  among  all  pe(4>le  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other,  remain  still  distinct  from  all  other  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  being,  to  all  men,  living  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophedds  that  are  still  to  be 
accomplished. 

'^he  reader  will  perceive  that  the  histooy  of  the  Jewish  war,  as  de- 
tafled  by  their  own  historian,  Josephus,  in  many  instances  a  witness  of 
the  facts  he  attests,  forms  a  commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Christ. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  has  given  a  distinct  account  of  the '  fearful 
sights  and  great  signs  from  Heaven'  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  Tacitus  has  conflnned  the  narration  of  Josephus  (Tacit. 
Annal,  b.  5).  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  these  things,  some 
might  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  Tacitus  was  misin- 
formed ;  but  as  the  testimonies  of  these  historians  confirm  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ,  so  do  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders 
recorded  by  the  historians.'' 

While  Christ  made  the  one  essential  thing  the  relation  of  man  to 
Himself,  He  did  not  formally  abolish  the  ceremonial  law,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  He  was  bom  under  the  law  and  lived  under  it,  and  strictly 
and  perfectly  obeyed  it  for  His  people;  He  said  nothing  about  doing 
away  with  circumcision  and  the  temple  worship  (except  in  a  general 
manner,  as  in  John  iv.  21) ;  He  left  the  separation  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism  to  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God.  Even  Paul,  the  great 
Apostle  of  Christian  freedom, ''  more  than  once  religiously  visifced  the 
temple,  and  accommodated  himself  outwardly,  in  various  ways,  to  Juda- 
ism. But  now  the  time  had  come  for  the  church  to  be  delivered  from  its 
Jewish  swaddling-bands,  and  God  Himself  came  down  in  a  terrific  prov- 
idence, and  destroyed  the  house  in  which  He  had  been  worshiped,  and 
^ve  His  cause  and  people  the  spiritual  emancipation  which.  He  bad  de- 
signed for  them." 

'*  By  terrible  events  an  end  was  at  length  put  to  the  Mosaic  economy ; 
for,  with  the  destruction  of  their  dty  and  temple,  the  whole  Jewish  polity 
and  church  state  were  also  subverted.  From  that  time  the  remnant  of 
that  once  highly  favored  nation  have  been  dispersed  throughout  the 
world ;  despised  and  hated  by  all ;  subjected,  from  age  to  age,  to  a  per- 
petual succession  of  persecutions  and  miseries,  yet  under  all  these  disad- 
vantages, upheld  by  Divine  Providence  as  a  distinct  people.  They  have 
ever  since  remained  'without  a  king,  without  a  prince  and  without  a  sacri- 
fice ;  without  an  altar,  without  an  ephod,  and  without  Divine  manifesta- 
tions ; '  as  monuments  everywhere  of  the  truth  of  Christianity—yet  with 
this  promise,  that '  the  children  of  Israel  shall  return  and  seek  the  Liord 
their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  His  good- 
ness in  the  latter  days ' "  (Hosea  iii.  4,  5).^ IT.  Jones. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  reigned  ten  years.    His  son  Titus,  wlio  was 
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nnperUxr  tiO  Us  fintlier,  leigned  only  two  years,  two  montiis  and  twenty- 
days,  wken  to  the  great  grief  of  Ids  subjects  he  was  suddenly  snatched 
away,  as  was  supposed  by  person  administered  by  the  hands  of  bis  brother 
Domitaan,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  81.  In  his  temper  and 
disposition  he  seemed  to  inherit  all  the  sayage  cruelty  of  the  monster 
Nero.  This  was  shown  toward  his  subjects  generally;  for  toward  the 
Christians  in  special  he  appeared  to  have  no  particular  hatred,  until  about 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  cruelty  toward  them  showed 
itself.  He  had  seyeral  put  to  death,  and  others  banished,  on  account  qf 
their  religion,  both  in  Rome  and  in  yaiious  parts  of  his  empire.  Among 
the  number  put  to  death  was  his  own  cousin  and  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, Flayius  Clemens,  and  among  those  who  were  banished  were  the 
wife  and  niece  of  the  latter,  both  named  Flavia  Domitilla.  The  Apostle 
John  is  said  to  have  survived  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  though  it 
ifl  uncertain  how  long,  and  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  TnuAii,  about  96 
A.  D.,  at  £phesns,  at  which  city  he  was  buried. 

The  crime  alleged  against  the  Christians  at  this  period  was  that  th^ 
were  atheUts,  simply  because  they  refused  to  acknowledge  or  worship  the 
gods  of  the  heathm,  or  even  throw  a  grain  of  incense  on  one  of  their 
altars.  And  as  Christians  had  neither  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  samfices, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they  worshiped  no  god,  were  haters  of  the 
gods,  and  could  be  nothing  better  than  atheists, 

Domitian,  however,  before  his  end,  relaxed  his  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, and  recalled  frmn  banishment  those  who  had  been  driven  away. 
He  was  at  length  assassinated  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
saceeeded  in  the  empire  by  Nerva,  an  excellent  prince,  and  whose  reign 
made  the  Bomans  as  happy  as  that  of  Domitian  had  made  them  misera- 
ble. ''He  pardoned  all  that  had  been  imprisoned  for  treason,  called 
home  such  as  had  been  banished,  restored  the  sequestrated  estates,  pun- 
ished informers,  redressed  grievances  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
acted  with  universal  beneficence  towards  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects. 
He  forbade  the  persecution  of  any  persons  for  their  religious  belief, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.  After  an  excellent  reign  of  sixteen  months 
and  eight  days  he  was  taken  away  by  death,  January  98,  A.  D.  96,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Trigan,  whom  he  had  previously  nominated  as  his  heir,  a 
man  well  skilled  in  martial  and  cabinet  affiedrs.  In  his  deportment  Tra- 
jau  was  courteous,  aflEhble,  humane  and  just,  and  perhaps  not  undeserv- 
edly esteemed  one  of  the  best  princes  with  whom  Rome  had  ever  been 
favored.  And  so  the  first  century  of  the  Christiiyi  era  terminates  with 
the  mild  and  virtuous  reign  of  Trajan.'' 

I  shall  now  give  some  remarks,  taken  chiefly  from  "  The  Early  Years 
of  Christianity,^'  by  E.  De  Pressense,  of  Paris,  on  the  Petrine,  Pauline 
and  Johannine  Periods  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

"It  'is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners'  (1  Tim.  1. 15).  He  also  '  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,'  and  *  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.' 
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And  it  is  equally  tme,  we  think,  that  He  came  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
God  npon  earth :  to  found  and  establish  a  holy  eommnnity,  from  which, 
as  from  a  new  homanity  reoonstitated  by  Himself,  filled  with  His  Spirit 
and  living  by  His  life,  the  gospel  should  go  forth  into  all  the  world.  This 
oommnnity  is  the  Christian  Church.  It  differs  from  aU  other  religious 
institutions  that  ever  preceded  it.  It  is  not  limited,  like  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  to  one  special  nation,  or  bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  any  land. 
It  is  finally  to  conquer  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  bell  combined  against 
it.  Its  character  is  essentially  supernatural.  Being  bom  of  a  miracle,  by 
a  miracle  it  lives.  Founded  upon  the  great  miracle  of  redemption,  it 
grows  and  is  perpetuated  by  the  ever-repeated  miracle  o^conrersiou.  It 
is  entered  not  by  the  natural  way  of  birth,  but  by  the  supernatural  way  of 
the  new  birth.  The  church,  resting  on  no  national  or  theocratic  basis, 
must  gather  its  adherents  simply  by  individual  conviction,  and  such  a 
basis  alone  corresponds  with  the  breadth  of  Christianity»  because  it  alone 
places  the  church  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  nationalities  and  of  terri- 
torial circumscription.  In  truth,  setting  aside  in  man  the  contingent  in 
race  and  the  distinctions  of  birth,  all  that  remains  is  the  moral  person- 
ality, the  individual  soul,  to  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  God.  In- 
dividuality is  therefore  the  widest  conceivable  basis  for  a  religious  com- 
munity. When  Jesus  Christ  sent  forth,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  the 
few  disciples  whom  He  had  gathered  around  Him  and  who  formed  th< 
nucleus  of  the  church,  He  by  that  act  abrogated  the  old  theocratic  die 
Unctions,  and  implicitly  founded  the  new  community,  in  which  there  if 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.'^ 

"  The  Christian  church  has  a  double  vocation.  It  is  called  first  (b^ 
the  grace  of  God)  to  assimilate  to  itself  more  and  more  closely  the  teach 
ing  and  the  life  of  its  Divine  Founder,  to  be  joined  to  Him  by  tender  an< 
sacred  bonds,  to  grow  in  knowledge,  in  charity,  in  holiness  (Rom.  viii 
29).  It  is  then,  by  the  same  grace,  to  carry  everywhere  the  light  an< 
dame  thus  kindled  and  fed  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  soul,  to  the  enlighten 
ment  of  others,  and  the  glorification  of  God  (Matt.  v.  16). 

''  Of  all  the  periods  connected  with  church  history,  none  is  so  importan 
or  interesting  as  that  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Two  gifts  are  peculiar  to  thj 
age,  viz.,  that  of  the  Apostolate  and  of  Inspiration.  The  Apoetolate  con 
stitutes  the  direct  witness  for  Christ,  and  the  judgment  from  which  theid 
is  no  appeal ;  and  the  Inspiration,  the  Holy  Ghost  given  in  extraordina^ 
measure,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  church  in  all  ages  mui 
be  built  up.  These  two  great  facts  of  the  Apostolic  Age  claim  our  attei 
tion.  They  are  not  at  once  developed,  but  are  progressive  in  their  nature 
Such  is  the  order  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelations.  Evei 
one  who  admits  that  the  ideal  of  the  new  covenant  shines  forth  ri 
splendent  in  the  person  of  the  (^knl-Man,  must  equally  admit  that  4 
complete  blending  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  element  is  the  gro 
consummation  of  the  gospel  design.  This,  which  is  to  be  the  aim  in  evei 
age,  finds  its  most  nearly  perfect  realization  in  the  age  of  the  Apostl^ 
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Their  eia,  theief ore,  may  be  regarded  as  haying  fumiflhed,  as  it  were,  tlie 
tlieme  of  the  histoiy  of  the  church ;  for  that  histoiy  is  but  a  free  and  vig- 
orous development  of  the  great  results  gained  in  the  first  century.  The 
first  sulgecty  then,  for  our  consideratioii  is  this  normal  and  ideal  union  of 
the  human  and  the  Divine  element  in  the  life  of  the  primitive  church." 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  it.  We  have  thus. 
the  period  of  Saint  Peter,  that  of  Saint  Paul,  and  that  of  Saint  John. 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE— PETER. 

**  In  the  first  the  Divine  element  predominates,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  human,  which  is  in  comparison  reduced  to  passivity.  This  la. 
the  period  of  the  purely  supernatural :  it  follows  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  precedes  the  great  internal  deliberations  in  the  church.. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  human  element  is  more  apparent,  though  al- 
ways controlled  and  purified  by  the  Divine ;  great  questions  are  stated 
and  debated,  church  organization  begins,  doctrine  becomes  more  defined* 
and,  if  miracles  are  still  many,  they  are  less  abundant  than  they  were  be- 
fore. The  latter  fact,  so  far  from  implying  any  inferiority  in  the  closing- 
periods  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  seems  to  us  to  mark  a  real  superiority^ 
rather.  For  in  truth  when  the  sui>ematural  element  is  so  infused  inta 
human  nature  that  it  animates  it,  as  the  soul  the  body,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  union  between  God  and  man  is  fully  realized,  and  the  most  glorioua 
results  of  redemption  achieved.'^— ^.  DePreaaense. 

Connected  with  and  belonging  to  the  supernatural  or  first  periods 
wherein  the  Apostle  Peter  seems  to  take  the  lead,  may  be  mentioned  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  preaching  of  Peter 
and  the  addition  of  three  thousand  to  the  church ;  the  healing  of  the  crip- 
ple at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  an- 
other gathering  of  believers  amounting  to  five  thousand.  Multitudes  on 
another  occasion,  professing  faith  in  Christ,  were  added  to  the  Lord,  both 
men  and  women,  consequent  upon  the  numerous  healings  by  the  Apostle» 
of  the  diseased  brought  to  them,  or  within  range  of  even  the  shadow  of 
Peter;  the  release  of  the  Aposdes  from  prison  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,, 
and  a  command  to  go  stand  in  the  temple  and  preach  to  the  people  all  the. 
words  of  this  life;  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostle  Peter  from  prison,, 
wherein  he  was  chained  to  two  soldiers,  the  prison  doors  locked,  and  four 
quortemions  of  soldiers  guarding  the  prison  outside,  without  their  know- 
ing anything  about  it ;  and,  as  the  angel  led  him  along,  the  great  iron 
gate  of  the  city  opened  of  its  own  accord  for  them  to  pass  through ;  the 
healing  of  ^neas,  a  bedridden  invalid  for  eight  years  in  the  town  of 
Lydda,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  and  Saron  turned  to  the  Lord  ; 
the  vision  of  the  vessel,  like  unto  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers, 
let  down  from  Heaven  in  the  view  of  Peter,  while  in  a  trance  on  tho 
house  top,  in  which  vessel  were  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  a  voice  com- 
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manding  Peter  to  elay  and  eat,  eto.,  whioh  induced  him  to  yisit  a  Gentik 
irho  had  sent  for  him,  and  preach  to  him  and  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends 
vpon  whom  the  Holy  Ghoet  desoended,  and  for  that  reason  were  baptjaed 
sX  the  command  of  the  Apostle.  Well  then  may  1Mb  be  called  the  raper' 
natural  period ;  for,  with  but  little  labor,  physically,  on  the  part  of  the 
Apostles,  no  doubt  fully  ten  thousand  people  professed  faitii  in  Christ 
and  were  baptised  in  obedience  to  His  command,  and  added  to  the 
-churcftu 

Pentecost  was  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  the  feast  of  the  grreat  aasem- 
bly.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Jewish  law.  Never  were  there  such  wonders  performed 
at  the  celebration  of  this  feast  in  Jerusalem  as  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
•came  down  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  with  the  fire  of  heavenly 
love,  and  enabled  them  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  the  various  languages 
of  the  world.  "  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  an  enacted  prophecy  of  the 
happy  time,  when  all  the  diversities  created  by  evil  (among  the  re- 
deemed) will  be  lost  in  the  unity  of  love.  Is  not  this  prophecy  receiving 
a  constant  fulfillment  as  Christianity  masters,  one  after  another,  the  lan- 
guages of  mankind,  and  makes  them  the  media  for  conveying  its  immor 
tal  truths t  *The  church  in  her  humility,'  says  the  venerable  Bede,  're- 
forms the  unity  of  language  broken  before  by  pride.' " 

"  The  Apostles  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the  pentecoRtal 
tongues  of  fire  were  displayed,  in  a  measure,  but  on  that  occasion  the^ 
were  completely  filled  with  His  presence.  All  the  barriers  between  earth 
and  Heaven  seemed  to  be  removed. 

"  Until  this  tfane  the  young  church  might  be  compared  to  a  ship,  ready 
to  depart,  its  safls  spread  for  the  winds.  The  breath  from  on  high  now 
blows  upon  it ;  it  is  no  longer  an  inert  mass,  it  is  an  animated  body ;  it 
may  set  f  ortJ)  on  its  flight  over  all  seas,  and,  be  they  stormy  or  calm,  it 
shidl  be  ever  advancing  towards  its  appointed  haven." 

The  rapid  increase  of  numbers  soon  brought  about  an  open  rupture 
between  the  young  church  and  Judaism.  The  Sadducean  party  took  the 
lead  in  the  early  persecutions,  because  the  point  of  doctrine  mainly  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Apostles  was  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  which  was 
particularly  odious  to  the  Sadducees.  **  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  council  before  which  the  Apostles  were  repeatedly  cited* 
were  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  Roman  or  Sadducean  party.  The 
only  judge  who  showed  himself  impartial  (on  one  of  these  occasions)  was 
the  Pharisee  Gamaliel"  (Acts  v.  17). 

**  During  all  this  early  time  the  influence  of  the  Apostle  Peter  pre- 
dominates. The  part  thus  taken  by  him  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  Mi 
primacy.  But  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  he  docs  but 
exercise  his  native  gifts,  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Peter  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  named  Jonas,  of  the  village  of  Beth- 
saida,  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xvi.  17 ;  John  i.  44).  He  was  among  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  respond  favorably  to  the 
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call  of  Jesofi  Chriot  He  BOpn  received  bis  vocation  «a  an  Apoatle.  His 
diapofiition  wa(s  quick  and  ardent,  but  hid  zeal  waa  blended  with,  presump- 
tion and  pride.  Living  in  constant  contact  with  the  Master  as  one  of  tha 
three  disciples  who  eigoyed  his  closest  intimacy,  he  concaved  lor  Him  a 
strong  affection.  His  impetuous  nature  was»  however,  far  from  being  at 
once  brought  under  controL  He  had  noble  impulses,  like  that  which 
prompted  his  grand  testimony  to  the  Savior :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of 
God^  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  But  he  was  also  actuated  by  many  an  earthly 
motive,  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  Master's  sharp  reproach* 
Once,  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudice,  he  repelled  with  indigna- 
tion the  idea  of  the  humiliating  death  of  Christ.  At  another  time  he  waa 
eager  to  appear  more  courageous  than  all  the  other  disciples,  and,  again 
yielding  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  he  drew  his  sword  to  defend  Him 
whose  '  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  It  was  needful  that  the  yet  ineo- 
herent  elements  of  Ids  moral  nature  should  be  thrown  into  the  crucible  of 
trial.  His  shameful  fall  resulted  in  a  dedsive  moral  crisis,  which  com* 
menced  in  that  moment  when,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  look  of  Christy 
he  went  out  of  the  court  of  the  high  priest  and  wep^  bitterly.  He  appeara 
entirely  changed  in  the  last  interview  he  has  with  the  Savior  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  Jesus  Christ  restores  him  after  his  three* 
fold  denial,  by  calling  fortii  a  threefold  confession  of  his  love  (John 
xxi.  15). 

"  Nothing  but  determined  pr^udice  could  construe  the  tender  solici- 
tude of  the  Master  for  this  disciple  into  an  offtcial  declaration  of  his  pri* 
mapy.  We  are  here  in  the  region  of  feeling  alone>  not  on  the  standing- 
ground  of  right  and  legal  institutions.  Nor  has  the  primacy  of  Peter  any 
more  legal  foundation  in  the  famous  passage,  '  Thoa  art  Peter.'  Jesua 
Christ  admirably  characterized  by  this  image  the  ardent  and  generoua 
nature  of  His  disciple,  and  that  courage  of  the  pioneer  w;hich  marked 
him  out  as  the  first  laborer  in  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  chureh» 
The  son  of  Jonas  was  its  most  active,  and*  as  it  were,  its  first  stone  (laid 
on  Christ,  the  chief  comer-stone).  He  was  also  the  rock  against  which 
the  first  tempest  from  without  spent  its  fury.  Beyond  tMs,  the  narrative 
of  Saint  Luke  lends  no  countenance  to  any  hierarchical  notions."  Tho 
church  passed  through  an  experience  of  three  hundred  years  before  ao^ 
organized  body  of  professed  Christians  attached  the  Romish  sense  to 
Matt  xvL  18.  '*  Everything  is  natural  and  sinmtaneous  in  the  conduct  of 
St  Peter.  He  is  not  official  president  of  a  sort  of  Apostolic  college.  He 
acts  only  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren,  whether  in  the  choice  of 
a  new  Apostle  (Acts  i.  15),  or  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  14),  or  before  the  San- 
hedrim. Peter  had  been  the  most  deeply  humbled  of  the  disdples,  there- 
fore he  was  the  first  to  be  exalted.  John's  part  being  at  this  time  incon- 
spicuous, no  other  Apostie  is  named  with  Peter»  because  he  fills  the 
whole  scene  with  his  irrepressible  aeal  and  inde&itigable  activity."— 

Even  if  Peter  had  been  made  by  Christ  the  primate  of  the  Apostles, 
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there  is  not  a  shadow  of  Bible  proof  that  Peter  either  had  the  right  or 
attempted  to  confer  snch  primacy  apon  a  sacceBSory  still  less  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  where  there  is  no  Bible  proof  of  Peter's  ever  having 
been.  The  Catholic  traditions  about  Peter's  presence  in  Rome  are  irre- 
concilable contradictions.  Peter  was  married ;  the  popes  forbid  clerical 
marriage.  Peter  had  no  silver  or  gold ;  the  popes  have  their  millions. 
In  the  council  at  Jerusalem  Peter  assumed  no  special  authority,  mucli 
less  infallibility,  while  James  presided  and  his  judgment  prevailed ;  the 
popes  daim  infallibility.  Peter  was  publicly  rebuked  for  his  incouBist 
ency  by  Paul,  a  younger  Apostle,  at  Antioch ;  the  popes  are  the  lords  oi 
Catholicism.  Peter  in  his  epistles  shows  the  deepest  humility,  and 
^'prophetically  warns  against  filthy  avarice  and  lordly  ambition,  the  be 
setting  sins  of  the  papacy.''  Peter  emphatically  teaches  "the  genera] 
priesthood  and  royalty  of  believers,  obedience  to  God  rather  than  man 
condemnation  of  mental  reservation  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  oi 
simony  in  Simon  Magus,  opposition  to  the  yoke  of  legal  bondage,  salva 
tion  in  no  other  name  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

**  From  its  very  birth  the  Christian  church  is  called  to  defend  itsel 
Against  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries,  and  to  contend  for  the  claims  o 
truth.  The  opposition  to  Christianity  assumes  from  the  outset  varioui 
forms.  The  first  to  be  encountered  is  that  of  scoffing  unbelief.  This  fo< 
has  not  yet  sharpened  and  polished  the  weapons  with  which  in  subsequen 
times  it  will  wound  by  the  hands  of  a  Celsus  and  a  Lucian.  But  was  no 
the  laugh  of  the  scomer  heard  on  the  veiy  day  when  the  Holy  Spirit  de 
scended  upon  the  church  t  Did  not  his  voice  cry,  '  These  men  are  full  o 
new  wine  V  And  from  the  scomer's  point  of  view  it  was  a  fair  conclu 
sion.  The  supernatural  is  absurd  to  those- who  discern  nothing  beyoni 
the  circle  of  the  visible ;  and  herein  is  its  peculiar  glory.  The  laugh  c 
unbelief  has  never  ceased  in  aU  these  eighteen  centuries  to  ring  throu^ 
the  world.  But  ridicule  alone  was  not  enough.  Calumny  and  false  in 
sinuations  must  be  enlisted  in  the  same  cause.  The  miracles  of  the  primi 
tive  church  were  incontestable ;  they  could  not  be  brought  in  questiot 
but  they  might,  like  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  ascribed  to  witchcraft  an 
to  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  arts  of  magic  were  much  believed  in  t 
this  epoch,  as  in  all  periods  of  religious  crisis.  There  was,  therefore,  prd 
found  subtilty  in  likening  the  Apostles  to  common  magicians.  Such  i 
idea  is  evidently  present  in  the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Peter  ari 
John,  after  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man :  '  By  what  power  or  b 
what  name  have  ye  done  this  Y '  (Acts  iv.  7).  The  enemies  of  the  Apoi 
ties  did  not  admit  that  they  were  the  organs  of  Divine  power.  The  inflt 
ence,  then,  by  which  they  made  so  much  stir,  must  be  diabolical  or  maf^ 
cal.  Side  by  side  with  this  oi>en  unbelief,  the  primitive  church  had  \ 
encounter  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  a  people  of  formalists  at 
materialists.  They  had,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  establish  the  clain 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  of  a  humble  and  crucified  Messiah  before 
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nation  whidi  was  ready  to  believe  only  in  a  glorious  king— a  new  Macca- 
beus. 

*'  To  meet  all  oljectionsy  the  church  had  ready  a  simple  and  popular 
method  of  defense.  We  at  once  admit  that  they  appealed  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  testimony  of  reason  for  all  the  facts  coming  within  its  com- 
petence. Thus  in  reply  to  the  absurd  charge  of  drunkenness  brought 
against  the  disciples,  Peter  urges  that  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day 
— ^the  hour,  that  is,  of  morning  prayer,  before  which  the  Jews  never  pre- 
sumed to  eat  or  drink  (Acts  ii.  15).  But  the  advocates  of  Christianity  do 
not  pause  long  on  such  vindications.  They  have  a  line  of  argument 
peculiarly  their  own. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  miracles  are  rather  the  occasion  than 
the  cause  of  the  defense  which  accompanies  them.  Peter  does  not  say, 
'  Believe  because  of  this  amazing  gift  of  tongues,  or  these  miraculous 
cures.'  He  says,  on  the  contrary, '  Believe  in  the  reality,  the  divinity,  of 
l^e  miracles  on  the  scriptural  and  moral  grounds,  which  show  their 
necessity  and  establish  their  lawfulness.'  These  miracles  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  faith  by  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced upon  the  people ;  but  so  little  are  they  the  pivot  on  which  the  de- 
fense of  the  Apostles  turns,  that  they  are  not  the  proof,  but  rather  the 
object  of  the  proof.  We  except  one  miracle,  which  is  the  essential  mira- 
cle of  Christianity.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  marvel ;  it 
is  also  a  great  religious  fact.  It  is  the  glorious  seal  of  redemption. 
Therefore  it  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  constantly  appeals  to  it,  both  before  the  people  and  before  the  San- 
hedrim (Acts  ii.  88 ;  iii.  15;  iv.  10;  v.  80).  The  Apostles  regarded  them- 
selves, pre-eminently,  as  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  Nothing  in 
fact  gave  so  solid  a  foundation  to  the  new  religion  as  this  splendid  tri- 
umph of  Jesus  Christ  over  death.  It  was  the  proof  of  His  Divine  mission 
and  of  that  of  the  church,  and  the  seal  affixed  by  the  hand  of  Gk>d  to 
teaching  in  His  name.  '  Between  us  and  you,'  the  Apostles  seem  to  say, 
'  Ood  has  judged ;  by  raising  up  Jesus,  He  has  sovereignly  declared  that 
He  was  indeed  Christ  the  Lord.'  Next  to  the  proof  drawn  from  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Lord,  that  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  discourses  of 
Peter  is  the  evidence  from  Scripture.  He  sets  himself  to  show  the  har- 
mony of  the  facts,  in  process  of  accomplishment,  with  Jewish  prophecy. 
The  first  defender  of  the  church  could  take  no  other  ground.  An  appeal 
addressed  to  Jews  by  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction  must  be  made  to  a 
tribunal  recognized  by  all,  and  this  was  no  other  than  Holy  Scripture.  If 
the  AxHwtles  at  Jerusalem  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  facts  of  which 
they  were  the  witnesses  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  every  up- 
right Jew  must  be  enlisted  on  their  side.  The  Christian  defense  did  not 
rise,  in  this  its  first  stage,  to  the  height  to  which  it  was  carried  by  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul.  In  form  and  spirit  it  was  limited  and  characterized 
by  the  views  so  prominently  set  forth  in  the  first  Gospel."— Prem^twe. 

In  lus  discourses  Peter  quotes  freely  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
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tares,  pointing  to  the  scenes  oecurring  then  and  there  in  his  day;  and 

while  he  charges  home  npon  the  people  their  guilt  in  murdering  the 

,  blessed  Savior,  he  Mis  not  to  urge  repentance  for  that  great  crime,  with 

I  a  promise  of  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  oiSBiided  Mi^es^  of  Heaven. 

I  The  transition  from  the  Old  Covenant  to  tiie  Hew  was  gradual  and 

I  admirably  accomplished.    While  it  is  true  that  the  Apostles  declaced  the 

truth  of  Christ  in  all  its  essentials,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  enveloi>ed 

that  truth  in  Jewish  forms.     They  had  their  own  organisation  and  held 

their  meeting  separately  from  .the  synagogue  or  the  temple,  yet  they 

attended  the  stated  worship  of  the  temple  during  the  supernatural  period, 

circumcised  their  children,  and  observed  many  formalities  appertaining 

to  Judaism.    The  bonds  between  the  Old  and  New  dispensation  were  not 

suddenly  snapped  asunder,  but  suffered  to  become  weaker  and  weaker, 

until  they  entirely  disappeared ;  and  upon  the  destruction  of  the  temple 

the  new  church  found  herself  standing  alone,  unoonneeted  with  any  of 

the  forms  of  the  Levitical  worship. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AOB— PAUL, 

"  EfVery  great  truth  which  is  to  win  a  triumphal  way  must  become  in^ 
camate  in  some  one  man,  and  derive,  fnnxk  a  living,  fervent  heart,  that 
passion  and  power  which  constrain  and  subdue.  So  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  oold  region  of  mere  ideaa,  it  exerdses  no  mighty  influence  over  man* 
kind.  The  truths  of  religion  are  not  exceptions  to  this  law.  God,  there- 
fore,  prepared  a  man  who  was  to  represent  in  the  primitive  church  the 
great  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  Christianity,  and  whose  mission  it 
was  to  free  it  completely  from  the  bonds  of  the  (synagogue.  This  man 
was  St.  Paul,  and  never  had  noble  truth  a  nobler  organ«  He  brought  to 
its  service  an  heroic  hearty  in  which  fervent  love  was  joined  to  indomita- 
ble courage,  and  a  mind  equally  able  to  rise  to  the  loftiest  heights  o€ 
speculation  and  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  soul. 
All  these  great  qualities  were  enhanced  by  abs<^ute  devotedness  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  self-abnegation  such  as,  apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  He- 
deemer,  has  had  no  parallel  upon  earth.  His  life  was  one  perpetual  of- 
fering up  of  himself.  His  suflferings  have  contributed,  no  less  than  his 
indefatigable  activity,  to  the  triumph  of  his  principles.  Standing  ever  in 
the  breadi  for  their  def enser-suliaect  to  most  painful  contradictions,  not 
only  from  the  Jews  but  from  his  brethren-^execrated  by  his  own  nation 
—maligned  by  a  fanatic  and  intolerant  section  of  the  church,  and  threat- 
ened with  deatii  by  those  Qentiles  whose  claims  he  so  boldly  advocated— 
he  suffered  as  scarcely  any  other  has  suffered  in  the  service  of  truth ;  'bul 
he  left  behind  a  testimony  most  weighty  and  powerful,  every  word  sealed 
I  with  the  seal  of  the  martyr.*^    With  the  exertion  of  Peter  in  the  caae  oj 

I  Cornelius,  Paul  was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles ,  and  being  more  es 

pecially  called  to  that  work,  he  devoted  his  noble  life  to  it,  and  yiaitc^ 
many  countries,  and  that  repeatedly— preaching  the  unsearchable  ricliei 
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of  Cbiistt  and  thiu  inangarating,  as  it  T^ere,  the  nmrersal  triumph  of 
Christianity. 

"  It  was  needfal  that  the  door  of  the  church  should  be  opened  to  the 
thousands  of  proseljrtes  from  Corinth,  Athens,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  who 
came  np  to  it  and  knocked.  But  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  irresistible  argument  from  facts ;  he  added  to  it 
reasoning  equally  able  and  eloquent,  and,  armed  with  dialectics  i)erf  ectly 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  mind  of  his  opponents,  he  victoriously  established 
his  principles. 

"  The  epistles  in  which  these  reasonings  have  in  part  come  down  to 
ns,  bear  on  every  page  the  impress  of  his  heart  and  mind ;  they  show  us 
the  whole  man,  and  the  very  style  depicts  in  vivid  characters  his  moral 
physiognomy.  His  polemics  are  especiaUy  admirable,  because  vrith  him 
a  negative  always  leads  to  a  weightier  affirmation ;  he  never  destroys 
without  replacing,  and,  like  his  Master,  only  abolishes  by  fulfilling.  He 
is  not  only  an  incomparable  dialectician  in  the  subversion  of  error,  but 
he  is  able  also  to  discern  all  the  consequences  of  a  truth,  and  to  grasp  its 
marrow  and  inner  substance.  This  great  controversialist  is,  therefore, 
at  the  same  time,  the  first  representative  of  that  true  Christian  mysticism 
which  St.  John  was  so  fully  to  develop.  St.  Paul  triumphed  over  Juda- 
ism only  by  putting  in  its  place  Christianity  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty. 
What  holiness,  strength,  nobleness  of  character  he  displayed  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  his  history  shows.  St.  Paul  is  the  type  of  the  reformer  in 
the  church ;  in  every  fredi  struggle  for  the  church's  freedom,  his  will  be 
the  track  in  which  courageous  Christians  will  follow.  No  true  reforma- 
tion can  be  wrought  in  any  spirit  other  than  that  of  Paul—a  spirit  equally 
removed  from  the  timidity  which  preserves  that  which  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  rashness  which  destroys  that  which  should  be  preserved. 

"  When  God  is  forming  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  accomplishment 
of  His  designs,  the  process  of  preparation  is  long  and  gradual.    Every 
circumstance  Was  brought  to  bear  on  the  education  of  the  chosen  witness, 
and  every  experience,  even  of  wrong  and  error,  is  made  to  enhance  the 
power  and  completeness  of  the  testimony  rendered.    When  a  man  is  called 
to  effect  some  great  religious  reformation,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
himself  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  order  of  things  which 
he  is  to  reverse  or  transform.    The  education  of  Saul  the  Pharisee  was  to 
him  what  the  convent  of  Erfurt  was  to  Luther.    It  was  well  that  he  who 
was  to  break  the  yoke  of  Jewish  legalism  should  himself  have  first  suffered 
nnder  its  bondage.    Thus  while  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  stated  by  men  belonging,  like  Stephen,  to  the  most  liberal 
section  of  Judaism,  the  Hellenist  Jews,  it  was  to  receive  its  final  solution 
from  a  man  who  had  himself  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  yoke. 

"  Saul  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  rigidly  attached  to  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  His  name,  which  signifies '  The  desired  one,'  has  led  aotne 
commentators  to  suppose  that  he  being  bom  like  Samuel,  after  hope  long 
delayed,  was,  like  1dm,  specially  consecraied  by  his  parents  to  the  Bervice 
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of  God,  and  therefore  sent  from  his  early  childhood  to  Jeroaalem  to 
stady  the  sacred  writings  in  the  most  famous  school  of  the  age.    Howeyer 
this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  had  a  natnral  bent  toward  such 
studies.    He  may  have  received  some  intellectual  development  in  his  own 
city.    Strabo  tells  us  that  literary  and  philosophical  studies  had  been 
carried  so  far  at  Tarsus  that  the  schools  of  Cilicia  eclipsed  those  of  Athens 
and  of  Alexandria.    It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  Philostra- 
tus,  that  a  light  and  rhetorical  school  of  learning  predominated  at  Tarsus ; 
more  attention  was  paid  to  brilliance  of  expression  than  to  depth  of  phil- 
osophical thought.    The  life  of  the  East  there  reveled  in  boundless  luxury, 
and  the  corruption  of  manners  reached  its  utmost  length.    The  young 
Jew,  endowed  with  a  high-toned  morality,  may  well  have  conceived  a 
deep  disgust  for  this  Pagan  civilization ;  and  these  first  impressions  may 
have  tended  to  develop  in  him  an  excessive  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers. 

"  We  may,  probably,  attribute  to  his  abode  at  Tarsus  the  literary  cul- 
ture displayed  in  his  writings.  He  familiarly  quotes  the  Greek  poets,  and 
poets  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Cleanthes  or  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  38), 
Menander  (1  Cor.  xv.  83)  and  Epimenides  (Titus  i.  12).  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  rabbis  of  the  time,  he  had  learned  a  manual  trade,  and,  as 
the  Cilician  fabrics  of  goats'  hair  were  famous  for  their  strength,  he  had 
chosen  the  calling  of  a  tent-maker.* 

"  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  his  religious  education.  He  was  placed 
in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  the  most  celebrated  rabbi  of  his  age  (Acta  xxii< 
3).  We  know  how  fully  the  scholastic  spirit  was  developed  amon^  the 
Jews  at  this  period.  To  the  companies  of  the  prophets  had  succeeded  the 
schools  of  the  rabbis ;  the  living  productions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  been 
replaced  by  commentaries  of  minutest  detail,  and  the  sacred  text  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  completely  overgrown  by  rabbinical  glosses,  as  by  a 
parasitic  vegetation.  The  Tahnudic  traditions  fill  twelve  large  folios  and 
2,947  leaves. 

**  Whilst  an  ingenious  and  learned  school,  formed  at  Alexandria,  ha^ 
contrived,  by  a  system  of  allegorical  interpretation,  to  infuse  Platonisn 
into  the  Old  Testament,  the  school  at  Jerusalem  had  been  growing  in 
creasingly  rigid,  and  interdicted  any  such  daring  exegesis.  It  clun| 
with  fanatic  attachment  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  failin.^  ti 
comprehend  the  spirit,  it  sank  into  all  the  puerilities  of  a  narrow  literal 
Ism.  Its  interpretations  lacked  both  breadth  and  depth ;  it  surrenderee 
itself  to  the  subtilties  of  purely  verbal  dialectics.  Cleverly  to  oon[il>ii] 
texts— to  suspend  on  a  single  word  the  tbin  threads  of  an  ingenious  ar^ni 
ment— such  was  the  sole  concern  of  the  rabbis.  Gamaliel  appears  to  li a^» 

_^  *By  thlB  occniNition  Fftol  enpported  Umaelf  dnrlnsr  his  Apoatleehli).  Bis  ehnretaes,  like  t1 
OhrlBtlans  in  freDeral  of  the  first  and  svcceedinK  centnrleB,  were  of  the  lower  and  poorer  c1s«8<*a  I 
•odetj;  and  he  chose  not  to  burden  them,  but  to  labor  for  nia  own  neceflRltiee.  as  w^  as  for  tlto 
with  him.  He  collected  money  for  the  poor  Jewish  GhrlatlanB  In  Palestine,  bat  not  for  hlccuiei 
*  *  Only  80  an  exoeptkm  did  he  receive  gifts  from  the  Philippian  bretkrMs.  who  were  pecrOlarlydc 
to  him.**   Tet  he  enjoins  upon  the  churches  to  care  for  the  temporal  needs  of  their  spiritual  foac 
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been  the  most  skilled  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.  He  is  still  venerated 
in  Jewish  tradition  under  the  title  of  '  Gamaliel  the  Aged.'  The  '  Mishna ' 
quotes  him  as  an  authority.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  may  have 
'been  less  in  bondage  than  the  other  doctors  of  his  day  to  narrow  literal- 
ism, and  that  he  may  have  maintained  a  spirit  more  upright  and  elevated. 
His  benevolent  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  distin- 
guishes him  honorably  from  those  implacaUe  Jews  who  were  ready  to 
defend  their  prejudices  by  bloody  persecutions.  The  fact  of  his  having 
had  a  disciple  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  must  have  been  through  his  whole 
life  characterized  by  a  grave  moral  earnestness,  leads  us  to  suppose  a 
true  superiority  in  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel.  He  had  not  got  beyond  tbe 
standpoint  of  legalism,  but  this  he  at  least  presented  in  its  unimpaired 
and  unabated  majesty.  He  was  not  a  man  to  delude  the  conscience  with 
subterfuges,  and  his  disciples  were  therefore  disposed  to  austerity  of  life, 
and  were  distinguished  by  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers. 

"  Saul  of  Tarsus  embraced  the  teachings  of  his  illustrious  master  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  ardor,  and,  it  must  be  added,  infused  into 
it  all  the  passionate  vehemence  belonging  to  his  nature.  At  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  he  became  practiced  in  those  skillful  dialectics  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  rabbinical  schools,  and  he  thus  received  from  Judaism  itself 
the  formidable  weapon  with  which  he  was  afterward  to  deal  it  such  mor- 
tal blows.  Here  he  gained  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Gifted  with  a  strong  and  keen  intellect,  he  in  a  few  years  acquired  all  the 
learning  of  his  master.  He  thus  amassed,  without  knowing  it,  precious 
materials  for  his  future  polemics ;  but  his  moral  and  religious  develop- 
ment in  this  phase  of  his  life  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  his  intel- 
lectual acquirements.  With  all  his  knowledge  he  might  have  became,  at 
the  most,  the  first  of  Jewish  doctors,  surpassing  even  Gamaliel,  and  shed- 
ding some  glory  on  the  decadence  of  his  people ;  but  he  could  never  have 
derived  from  that  vast  learning  the  spirit  of  the  reformer,  which  was  to 
make  him  immortal  in  the  church.  It  is  in  the  depths  of  his  inner  life 
that  we  must  seek  the  distinctive  character  of  his  «arly  religion ;  he  has 
himself  accurately  described  it  when  he  says,  that  being '  taught  according 
ifi  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,'  he  '  was  zealous  toward 
God'"{AetBxxii.8). 

Saul  was  no  hypocrite,  and,  therefore,  the  burning  words  of  rebuke 
spoken  to  his  sect  in  general  by  our  Lord  did  not  apply  to  him.    He  was 
conseientioiis  and  honest  in  all  his  devotional  exercises,  and  verily 
thought  that  salvation  was  attainable  by  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Judaistic  rites  and  ceremonies.    He  says  himself  that  he  was  "  as  touch- 
ing the  law  blameless "  (Phil.  iii.  6).    And  he  again  says :  "  I  profited  in 
the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my  equals  (in  years)  in  mine  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  my  fathers  "  (Gal.  i. 
14).    Yet  this  is  the  same  man  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  made  will- 
ing to  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
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Jeans,  his  LoTd.    For,  gays  he,  "when  the  eonunandment  came,  sin  re- 
vived, and  I  died ;  and  the  commandment  which  was  ordained  to  life  I 
found  to  be  unto  death  "  (Bom.  vii.  9, 10).  After  his  baptism  he  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  went  forth  immediately  preaching  Jesus  to 
the  heathen  (GkU.  i.  16).    Yea,  saith  he,  *'  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gen- 
tUes  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ^  (Eph.  iii.  8).    The  spirit  that  was 
mighty  in  Peter  to  the  circumcision,  was  powerful  in  Paul  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gal.  ii.  8).    He  was  the  great  Apostle  of  the  GentUes,  and  he  magnified 
his  office.    He  could  not  adduce  any  external  connection  with  the  Savior 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  as  could  the  other  Apostles ;  he  had  not  seen  the 
historic  Christ,  so  to  speak,  but  he  had  seen  the  ascended  and  glorified 
Christ.    "  This  sight  of  Him,  however,  was  not  a  mere  vision ;  it  was 
miraculous  and  positive,  and  it  confers  on  St.  Paul  an  authority  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  twelve  Apostles.    But  it  is  equally  true  that^ 
in  this  resi>ect,  he  more  nearly  represents  the  numerous  generations  of 
Christians  who  have  had  no  outward  relations  with  the  incarnate  Savior. 
Again  he  stands  apart  from  that  symbolic  number  of  the  twelve,  whicli 
points  to  the  ancient  tribes  of  Israel.    He  is  the  Apostle  of  the  church  as 
it  bursts  the  confines  of  Judaism ;  the  Apostle  of  mankind  rather  than  of 
a  nation.*    Lastly,  he  did  not  receive  his  office  by  transmission :  Ananias, 
who  laid  his  hands  on  him,  was  a  simple  believer.    His  Apostolate  was 
conferred  on  him  by  a  direct  revelation.    It  stands  in  no  relation  to  any- 
positive  institution,  but  it  carries  its  own  glorious  witness  in  its  resnlts.^^ 
The  revelation  *'  which  he  received  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  bore  di- 
rectly on  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  21) ;  and  thus  presupposed 
an  enlargement  of  his  religious  Yiew^J^—Pregsense, 

His  journeys  were  extensive,  and  ranged  in  different  and  distant  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  was  usually  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
brethren  in  these  travels,  and  the  labors,  exposures  and  persecutions  that 
they  experienced  were  wonderful  indeed.  Paul  made  four  principal 
Journeys  in  the  discharge  of  his  Apostolic  and  ministerial  duties  amon^ 
the  Gentiles. 

"  First  Journey.— From  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Selencia;  by  sea  to  Sala- 
mis  in  Cjrprus;  by  land  to  Paphos;  by  sea  to  Perga;  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe ;  back  from  Derbe  to  Lystra,  Iconiaxn, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Perga,  Attalia;  by  sea  to  Seleueia  and  Antioch  in 
Syria  (Acts  xiii.,  xiv.). 

*'  Second  Journey.— From  Antioch  in  Syria  by  land  to  Tarsus,  Derl>e, 

Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch  in  Pisidia;   through  Phrygia,  Galatia    ancL 

Mysia,  to  Troas ;   by  sea  to  Keapolis ;   to  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea* ; 

by  sea  to  Athens ;  by  land  to  Corinth ;   by  sea  to  Ephesns ;  by  sea  to 

Ciesarea ;   by  land  to  Jerusalem ;   back  to  Antioch  in  Syria  (Acts  xv.  40- 

xviii.  22). 

*It  is.  faoweyer,  thought  by  many  that  Paul  wm  spedaUy  choMn  of  Ood  to^flll  the  plaice 
Tacated  by  the  treaaon  ofJudaa:  the  aelection  of  Matthlaa  bytSe  eleyea  (Acts  I.  SB)  beinff  regarded 
MB  of  no  Divine  sanction  or  yalidity. 
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"Third  Journey.— Prom  Antioch in  Syria,  through  Cllicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  to  Galatia  and  Phrygia ;  through  the  province  of  Asia  to  Ephesus ; 
/rom  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (probably  by  sea) ;  to  Corinth  (probably  by 
land) ;  back  to  Macedonia  (probably  by  land) ;  by  sea  to  Troas ;  by  land 
to  Assoe ;  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Miletus,  Rhodes,  Patara ;  by 
sea  to  Tyre ;  by  land  to  OsBsarea  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  32-xxi.  15). 

"Fourth  Journey.— From  Csesarea  by  sea  to  Sidon  and  Myra  (in 
Lycia) ;  by  sea  round  the  south  side  of  Crete,  across  the  sea  of  Adria  to 
Melita ;  by  sea  to  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  Puteoli ;  by  land  to  Rome."— -E. 
Stock. 

Have  the  ministerial  labors  of  any  man  ever  surpassed  those  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  t  Because  he  was  not  chosen  an  Apostle  by  the  other  Apos- 
tles, and  did  not  derive  his  authority  as  such  from  them  or  any  institu- 
tion in  Judea,  many  doubted  his  Apostleship  and  caused  divers  accusa- 
tions to  be  preferred  against  him ;  but  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  the 
signs  of  an  Apostle  attended  his  labors  and  ministry,  and  there  were  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  disputing  the  same. 

The  first  Apostles  could  point  to  the  work  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Samaria,  but  he  could  point  to  that  which  was  done  at  Antioch,  Paphos, 
Iconinm,  Derbe,  Lystra,  Philippi,  Corinth,  and  to  all  the  churches 
founded  by  him  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  council  held  by  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  in  Jerusalem  sanctioned  the  authority  of  Paul's 
Apostolate,  his  doctrine  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  their  release 
from  the  burdens  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Of  this  council  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  ptirely  democratic.  It  was  no  autocratic  college  of  Apostles, 
assembling  by  themselves  and  sending  forth  their  infallible  decrees  as 
their  pretended  euecessan  presume  to  do,  but  it  was  an  assembly  in  which 
all  present  had  a  voice— Peter  no  more  than  any  other,  and  the  one  who 
spoke  last  and  to  whom  all  gave  heed  was  not  an  Apostle,  for  he  was 
James  the  Lord's  brother.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  had  been  slain 
by  Herod  before  this  time.*  This  council,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  only 
a  compromise  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  tiie  church  at  that  time.  It 
was  not  a  final  settlement  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two  covenants.  Jew- 
ish Christians  were  required  or  allowed  to  observe  the  law  for  a  season, 
and  Gentile  Christians,  in  the  course  of  time,  ate  of  meats  offered  to  idols 
and  things  strangled.  Not  the.  slightest  authority  was  given  by  this 
council,  either  in  preceptor  example,  to  those  held  under  the  authority  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  all  those  held  subsequently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Romish  authority.  The  decrees  of  the  council  in  Jerusalem  were 
passed  in  a  free  conference  of  Christians  in  the  behalf  of  Christian  free- 

«Tb0  Jnua  mentioned  In  Acts  iSL  17.  xv.  IS  nd  xxi.  18  wm  nndoubte^y  tbA  rame  penon: 
and  it  Is  erldent  tbAt  he  wm  the  same  yrith  him  whom  Panl^caUs  *' J«me«  the  I«rd»B  brother" 
(Oal.i.W).  and  whom  Ibark  (tI.*)  mentions  as  belnir,  tocrethw^wlth  Joses.  Jnde  and  Simon,  a 
brother  oi  Jesna.  But  it  is  the  most  dlfflcnlt  question  in  church  history  to  decide  whether  he  was 
the  aama  with  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus  (commonly  caUedJames  the  Less,  to  dlstln- 
wish  him  ftnm  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brothcr^of  John).  Prom  the.  l»*«*t  »nd  most 
thoronirh  investiiEstions  it  is  most  probable  that  James  the  Lord»s  brother  was  a  different  person 

from  James  the  /  ~  "*     "" --._--    »,^-*_- 1 n^  T.«r«<»  *ii»  jr..«  *«a — ^ 

the  first  pastor  c 
com  jQst  before 
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dom.     Those  of  Rome  were  held  in  behalf  of  worldly  iotereftts,  hmnair 
pa88ioiM»  and  pride,  tTranny  and  oppression. 

AftBT  the  council  of  Jemsalein  the  Apostles  and  brethren  separate, 
never  to  meet  again  in  council  upon  the  shores  of  time.  Paul  goes  off  to 
his  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  and  some  in  one  directiodD  and  some  in 
another.  If  we  inquire  into  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work,  labors 
and  preaching  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  we  shall  find  them  to  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  foregoing  period. 

"  The  Divine  Spirit  works  not  less  mightily  in  Paul  than  in  Peter,  but 
the  apostolic  office  is  more  distinctly  observable.  The  thousands  con- 
verted on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  in  Sol<Hnon's  porch  were  acted  upon 
together  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  influence,  produced  by  the  first  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Conversions  in  masses  like  these  do  not  occur 
in  this  second  period  of  the  church.  The  proselytes  are  many,  but  they 
are  made  personally,  one  by  cme.  When  we  come  to  examine  Paulas 
teaching,  we  shall  see  how  wise  he  was  in  the  adaptaticm  of  his  discourse 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  admirably  he  sought  and 
found  the  point  of  contact  between  those  he  addressed  and  the  gospel  he 
preached.  His  ministty  is  accompanied  with  miracles,  but  he  has  lesa 
frequent  recourse  than  earlier  preachers  to  this  method  of  persuasion* 
In  many  places  he  founded  churches  without  the  aid  of  external  miracles. 
In  these  missions  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  the  Divine 
Spirit  works  more  directly  upon  the  conscience  and  less  by  external  mani- 
festations. Man  cannot  derive  any  gloiy  to  hinuielf  from  this  fact ;  for 
though  God's  method  of  intervention  assumes  a  different  form,  it  is  none 
the  less  to  this  sovereign  intervention  of  grace  that  the  most  beautiful 
fruits  of  the  Apostle's  labor  are  to  be  ascribed.''— PreM€iiM. 

THIRD  PERIOD  OF  APOSTOLIC  AGE— JOHK  THE  APOSTLE  AMD  PROPHBT. 

"  As  in  the  first  period  of  the  Apostolic  age,  the  principal  part  is 
enacted  by  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  second  by  St.  Paul,  so  in  the  third  period 
the  paramount  influence  is  that  of  St.  John.    His  natural  disposition  and 
peculiar  gifts  account  for  this  delay  in  the  exercise  of  bis  Apostleship. 
With  a  soul  meditative  and  mystical,  he  had  neither  the  impetuoas  zeal 
of  Peter  nor  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Paul.    On  him  Christianity  bad 
wrought  most  intensively ;  he  had  i)enetrated  into  the  deepest  meaning 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  or  rather  he.  had  read  the  very  heart  of  the 
Master.    It  was  his  vocation  to  preserve  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the 
treasury  of  Christ's  revelations,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  most  saered  and 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  gospel.    In  order  to  fulfill  this  mission,  he  must 
needs  wait  until  the  church  was  ready  for  such  exalted  teaching.      The 
first  storms  of  division  must  subside.    Just  as  the  prophet  heard  the  still 
small  voice  which  was  the  voice  of  God,  only  after  the  sound  of  the  tern* 
pest  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder ;  so  the  Apostle  of  supreme  love  could 
not  speak  till  a  calm  had  succeeded  to  the  storm  stirred  up  by  the  pole- 
mics  of  St.  Paul.    His  work  was  not  more  important  nor  attested  with  a. 
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diviner  seal  than  that  of  the  great  controversialist  of  the  apostolic  age; 
the  two  are  closely  connected,  and  the  latter  is  the  natural  sequence  to 
the  earlier.  The  revelation  of  love  could  not  be  complete  till  Judaeo- 
Christianity  had  finally  succumbedy  and  had  carried  with  it  in  its  fall  all 
the  barriers  within  whidi  it  had  sought  to  limit  the  grace  of  God.  So 
true  is  this  that  we  find  St.  Paul  himself  sounding  the  first  notes  of  the 
hymn  of  love,  and  thus  inaugurating  the  work  of  St.  John.  The  former 
sowed  in  tears,  the  latter  reaped  in  joy.  The  one  resisted  to  blood ;  the 
other  received  for  the  church  the  prize  of  the  well-fought  fight.  Thia 
diversity  in  the  missions  of  the  two  Apostles  is  manifested  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  methods  employed  by  them  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of 
which  they  are  the  organs.  While  St.  Paul  wields  the  weapons  of  war- 
fare in  his  irresistible  and  impassioned  dialectics,  St.  John  is  satisfied 
with  expounding  doctrine.  He  does  not  dispute ;  he  affirms.  It  is  clear 
that  he  has  been  led  into  the  possession  of  the  truth  by  a  path  widely 
divergent  from  that  of  St.  Paul— by  the  path  of  intuition,  of  direct  vision* 
HIh  language  has  the  calmness  of  contemplation.  He  speaks  in  short 
sentences,  strikingly  simple  in  form ;  but  that  simplicity,  like  a  quiet 
lake,  holds  in  its  depths  the  reflection  of  the  highest  Heaven.  'He  has 
filled  the  whole  earth  with  his  voice,'  says  John  Chiysostom,  *  not  by  its 
mighty  reverberations,  but  by  the  Divine  grace  which  dwelt  upon  his 
lips.  That  which  is  most  admirable  is,  that  this  great  voice  is  neither 
harsh  nor  violent,  but  soft  and  melting  as  harmonious  music' 

"  It  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  regard  St.  John  as  the  tyi)e 
of  feminine  gentleness,  as  he  is  represented  in  legend  and  in  painting, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  legend.  The  ancient  church  had  a  far 
worthier  conception  of  him  when  it  gave  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  the 
symbol  of  the  eagle  soaring  to  the  sun,  as  though  t6  signify  that  the 
mightiest  and  most  royal  impulse— that  which  carries  farthest  and  high- 
est^is  love.  The  soul  of  the  Apostle  of  Ephesus  is  as  vigorous  as  that  of 
Paul.  He  was  called  the  Son  of  Thunder  before  grace  had  subdued  his 
natural  vehemence ;  and  something  of  this  early  ardor  always  remained 
with  him.  In  proportion  to  his  love  of  truth  was  his  hatred  of  error  and 
heresy.  Such  love  is  a  consuming  fire,  and,  when  it  sees  its  object  de- 
spised or  wronged,  it  is  as  ardent  in  its  indignation  as  in  its  adora- 
tion. The  truth  which  St.  John  loved  and  served  was  no  mere  abstract 
doctrine;  it  was  to  him  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  ever  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Master,  the  disciple  admitted  to 
His  most  tender  and  intimate  friendship ;  and  the  church  has  ever  pic- 
tured him  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  at  the 
Last  Supper,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord.  It  was  by  the  power  of 
love  so  strong  and  deep  that  he  was  enabled  to  fulfill  his  mission  of  con- 
ciliation, and  to  harmonize  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  in  the  rich  synthesis  of  his  doctrine.  Let  us  now  inquire  how 
he  was  prepared  for  tills  glorious  vocation. 

"  John  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
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aret,  who  dwelt  at  Bethsaida  (Matt.  iv.  81 ;  Mark  i.  19;  Matt.  z.  2).  It  is 
not  proved  that  he  was  actaally  poor,  as  Chiysostom  maintained,  for  his 
father  had  'hired  servants'  (Mark  1.  90);  his  mother  was  among  the 
women  who  ministered  to  Jesns  of  their  substance  (Luke  viii.  8} ;  and 
John  himself  had  a  house  of  his  own  (John  zix.  87).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  he  was  of  obscure  and  humble  origin.  His  mother  was  among 
the  earliest  followers  of  the  Savior.  John,  as  well  as  Peter,  was  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Foi'erunner ;  the  preaching  ot  John  the  Baptist  answered  to 
the  needs  of  his  heart,  which  was  eagerly  waiting  for  the  hope  of  Israel. 

''  Peter  and  John  did  not  at  once  leave  all  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (John 
ii.  85-48).  The  Master  gave  time  for  their  first  impressions  to  deepen  be- 
fore He  called  them  to  forsake  family  and  fishing-nets  and  to  come  after 
Him  (Matt.  iv.  18-38 ;  Mark  i.  19,  80 ;  Luke  v.  1-11).  John  appears  to  have 
been  very  young  at  this  time ;  his  grave  and  thoughtful  nature  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  receive  the  education  which  Jesus  Christ  imparted  to  His 
disciples,  and  which  consisted  in  impressing  on  them  the  features  of  His 
own  likeness. 

'*  John,  Peter  and  James  were,  as  we  know,  admitted  to  special  inti- 
macy with  the  Savior.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  had,  at 
first,  a  much  clearer  comprehension  than  the  other  disciples  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.    He  shared  their  carnal  conceptions  of  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xv.  80-88),  and  exhibited  sometimes  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  the  sectary  (Luke  ix.  49,  60).    His  invocation  of  wrath  ui>on 
the  Samaritans  displays  an  alloy  of  human  passion,  blended  with  his  af- 
fection for  the  Savior  (Luke  ix.  54).    But  this  affection  was  so  real  and 
true  that  it  was  sure  to  lead  to  all  the  developments  of  the  religious  life. 
He  proved  his  love  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken  at  the  time  of  Chiist's 
passion.    He  followed  Him  into  the  court  of  the  high  priest,  and  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross  (John  xix.  26).    He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles 
who  witnessed  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  probably  for  this  reason 
he  was  chosen  to  render  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to  His  eternal  grlory 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

**  We  can  well  imagine  what  an  inefTaceable  image  of  unparalleled 
love  and  sorrow  would  be  left  on  the  soul  of  John  by  this  scene.  ^Who 
can  tell  with  what  feelings  he  caught  those  last  words  of  the  God-Man 
spoken  almost  in  His  parting  agony,  which  committed  to  him  the  mothei 
of  his  Lord  as  a  sacred  legacy  f  (John  xix.  87).  He  was  also  one  of  th< 
first  to  see  the  risen  Christ  (John  xx.  8).  All  these  memories,  and  man} 
more  connected  with  them,  were  to  be  successively  illuminated  "by  tli< 
Holy  Spirit  till  they  should  form  in  the  mind  of  John  a  perfect  Tvhole 
But  he  was  not  himself  capable,  immediately  after  the  Pentecostal  eftii 
sion  of  the  Spirit,  of  receiving,  in  all  its  fullness,  this  Divine  revelation. 

"During  the  earlier  period  of  the  apostolic  age  we  see  John  b; 
Peter's  side,  lending  him  efficient  help,  but  leaving  to  him  the  initiati  v 
in  speech  and  action  (Acts  iii.  1 ;  viii.  14,  85).  He  ei^oyed  much  consid 
eration,  but  did  not  exert  a  preponderating  influence ;  nothing  is  recorde 
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of  his  share  in  the  conndl  at  Jerusalem,  though  he  appears  to  have  been 
present  (Gal.  ii.  9).  At  this  time  he  stiU  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law  (for 
Jewish  converts),  as  did  Peter  and  Jame&--a  course  of  conduct  confirmed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  no  means  of  as- 
certaining in  what  year  he  left  that  city ;  hut  he  was  no  longer  there  in 
the  year  60,  when  Paul  made  his  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.  17, 18).  Kicephorus 
asserts  that  he  remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  death  of  Mary ;  but  this 
^ives  us  no  exact  information,  inasmuch  as  the  date  of  that  event  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  There  is  one  whole  period  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of 
which  we  iM)6sess  no  details  (that  are  to  be  implicitly  relied  on) .  But  if  we 
have  no  precipe  records  of  his  life  during  these  years,  his  writing's  give 
evidence  that  the  time  was  not  lost  in  reference  to  his  own  development. 
He  learned  to  contemplate  one  aspect  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of  his 
Master,  which  had  not  presented  itself  to  any  of  the  other  Apostles  with 
equal  distinctness ;  this  was  the  profound  mysterious  fact  of  His  eternal 
Divinity,  His  pre-existence  and  incarnation. 

''  We  are  free  to  suppose  that  the  period  of  his  life  about  which  we 
have  no  information  was  devoted  (under  the  directing  grace  of  God)  to 
climbing  that  spiritual  Tabor,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  only  and  eternal 
Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  was  to  appear  to  him  in  .all  the 
glory  of  His  Divinity.  The  Apostle,  like  Mary,  pondered  in  his  heart  all 
that  he  knew  of  his  Master ;  in  the  silence  of  devotion  he  listened  to  His 
living  voice,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  discerned  more 
and  more  of  the  mystery  of  His  being.  Augustine  says,  *  While  the  three 
other  evangelists  remained  below  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  spoke  little  of 
His  Divinity,  John,  as  though  impatient  of  treading  the  earth,  rose  from 
the  very  first  words  of  His  gospel,  not  only  above  the  bounds  of  earth, 
air  and  sky,  but  above  the  angels  and  celestial  powers,  into  the  very 
presence  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Not  in  vain  do  the 
Gospels  tell  us  that  he  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Savior  at  the  Passover 
Feast.  He  drank  in  secret  at  that  Divine  spring:  De  illo  pectore  in 
secret©  bibebat.' 

"All  the  life  of  St.  John,  during  the  period  when  scarcely  a  trace  of 
him  is  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  church,  is  summed  up  in  these  words : 
*  The  time  was  to  come  when  the  Apostle  would  emerge  from  his  ob- 
scurity and  would  in  his  turn  exert  a  wide  and  deep  influence  over  the 
churches  of  the  first  century.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  IrensBus,  St.  John,  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  took  up  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  No  city  could  have  been  better 
chosen  as  a  centre  from  which  to  watch  over  the  churches,  and  follow 
closely  the  progress  of  heresy.  At  Fphesus  the  Aposde  was  in  the  centre 
of  Paulas  mission-field  in  Asia  Minor,  and  not  far  from  Greece.  Chris- 
tianity had  achieved  splendid  conquests  in  the  flourishing  cities  of  that 
country ;  but  it  had  also  encountered  dangerous  enemies.  It  was  there 
that  false  Gnosticism,*  first  of  all,  showed  itself,  and  perpetually  sought 

*  This  WM  an  aRgregstion  of  oorrupUonB  from  aU  the  countriee  where  Chiiitiaiiity  WM  dli- 
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new  adherents.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  spoken  before  his  death  of  its 
rapid  progress  (1  Tim.  vL  20,  21).  In  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  (i.  IS- 
IS) he  seems  to  point  out  Ephesus  as  the  city  most  threatened  with 
heresy,  where  consequently  the  presence  of  an  Apostle  would  be  espe- 
cially needed.  St.  John  made  this  city  his  settled  abode,  without,  how- 
ever, devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  important  church  there 
founded.  Ephesus  was  the  centre  of  his  apostolic  activity,  but  that 
activity  extended  over  a  wide  area.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  how 
the  Apostle  visited  the  churches,  presiding  at  the  election  of  bishops  (or 
pastors)  and  restoring  order  where  it  had  been  disturbed,'  etc. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  at  what  date  St.  John  suf- 
fered for  the  gospel.  The  '  Fathers'  differ  as  to  the  time  of  his  banish- 
ment to  Patmos.  We  are  inclined  to  place  it  shortly  after  the  death  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  His  exile  may  have  been  protracted  during  some 
years.  The  Revelation  appears  to  us  to  have  been  written  long  before 
the  gospel.  It  carries  us  back  into  a  period  very  little  removed  from  the 
fearful  persecution  under  Nero,  which  was  the  great  lypal  war  of  Anti- 
christ against  Christ.  The  mode  of  thought,  the  form  of  language,  the 
prominent  ideas,  the  historical  allusions,  all  suggest  this  date ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  decisive  external  evidence,  we  are  free  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  internal. 

"  With  reference  to  the  gospel  and  epistles,  tradition  is  agreed  in  the 
date  affixed  to  them.  These  writings  are  the  slowly  ripened  fruit  of  all 
the  labors  of  the  apostolic  age ;  but  at  the  same  time,  like  every  other 
good  gift,  they  come  down  from  Heaven,  and  bear  the  undeniable  seal  of 
inspiration.  They  clearly  belong  to  a  period  when  heresy  was  rife,  and 
especially  those  forms  of  heresy  which,  denying  the  corporeal  reality  of 
the  Savior's  sufferings,  contained  the  first  germ  of  Docetism.*  John  did 
not  indeed  design  his  gospel  to  be  a  systematic  refutation  of  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus  or  of  any  other  heretic.  He  was  satisfied  with  setting  forth 
true  Christian  Gnosticism  f  in  opposition  to  false  Oriental  or  Judaizin^ 
Gnosticism ;  and  his  Gospel  is  beautifully  characterized  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  as  pre-eminently  the  gospel  of  the  Spirit.    We  should  do  injus- 


unfathomsDle,  UD&axnable  sbyBs,  eternally  and  unoonacioiuly  evolTimr  attributes  or  leons,  th» 
loweot  of  which.  faUinjr,  oombmed  with  dead,  empty,  eternal  matter,  and  produced  a  weak  or 
evil  Deminnma  or  Artifloer  who  made  thiaworid:  it  represented  Ohnst  as  the  moat  perfect  of 
the  aBona.  bnt  declared  his  human  life  an  illusion :  and  it  represented  tho  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Bnl>or- 
dinate  non.  The  system  dMenerated  into  utter  Infidelity  and  aenauality,  eepedally  witli  the 
Ophite  Onoatics.  It  orifdnated  in  the  first  century,  flourisned  in  the  second,  andjrraaaalls'  lo»t 
importance  after  the  middle  of  the  third,  but  waa  to  a  frreat  degree  rerlyed  in  the  Hairiehaeikni  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

*  While  the  Judaizing  Ebionltea  of  the  first  century,  like  the  modem  Socinlana  and  TTnitar- 
riana,  denied  the  Diyinlty  of  Christ,  the  pseudo-spirituaUatic  Dooetae,  a  branch  of  the  Onocriios 
coiislderinff  matter  essentially  eyil,  denied  His  real  humanity,  regardin^r  Hia  entire  earthly  life 
and  death  aa  a  deceptive  show  or  a  mere  vision. 

t  Instead  of  the  term  OnottieUnn  Mr.  Preaaense  should  here  have  written  knowUdM.  The  term 
Onoeticiam  (now  properly  restricted  to  what  Mr.  P.  call8./a2«e  (mngtietem)  is  derived  from  tfae 
Oreek  word  anogig,  meaning:  bnowledoe.  A  true  Scriptural  knowledge  of  Divine  thlngfi  is  lijfrhi^ 
commended  by  the  Apostles  (1  Cor.  i.(:  vlii.7:  3di.8:  8Cor.iv.6:  x.6;  8I^teri.S»9:  iii.l8>?  X 
falae  gnosia,  oppodng  inapiration,  la  denoUBoed  (1  Tim.  vl.  SO,  81).  ' 
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tiee  to  the  fourth  Gospel  were  we  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  polemioal  writings 
or  a&  only  the  complement  of  the  synoptics  (Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke)». 
The  latter  supposition  cannot  he  reconciled  with  the  admirahle  unity 
of  composition  to  he  ohserved  in  the  Grospel  of  John*.  It  is  full  of  a  crea- 
tive inspiration.  The  style  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  a  mere  commen- 
tator who  is  completing  hy  a  gloss  a  text  already  given.  John  epitomises, 
in  his  Grospel  the  suhstanoe  of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus  and  in  the  other 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  had  no  intention  at 
first  of  preserving  his  discourses  in  writing,  hut  agreed  to  do  so  at  the 
express  request  of  the  churches. 

**  We  have  no  detailed  information  of  the  last  years  of  the  Apostle. 
Two  incidents  have  come  down  to  us  which  agree  perfectly  with  what  we 
know  of  him.  Ireniens  relates  that,  going  one  day  into  the  public  baths, 
at  Ephesus,  and  hearing  that  Cerinthus  was  also  there,  he  immediately 
went  out,  exclaiming  that  he  feared  the  house  might  fall,  because  of  the 
presence  of  so  great  an  enemy  of  the  truth.  Jerome  tells  us  how  the  aged 
Apostle,  no  longer  able  to  preach  at  any  length,  would  be  carried  into  the 
assemblies  of  the  ChristiaDS  to  speak  the  simple  words,  '  Little  children,, 
love  one  another.'  To  his  brethren  and  disciples  who  asked  him  why  h& 
thus  repeated  himself,  he  replied,  '  It  is  the  Lord's  commandment,  and 
when  it  is  fulfilled,  nothing  is  wanting.'  This  hatred  of  error  and  thia 
holy  love  give  us  the  perfect  portraiture  of  John.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  died  a  violent  death.  He  feU  asleep  in  Christ  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Tr^an  (about  A.  D.  88  or  90). 

"Augustine  tells  us  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  very  current  belief 
that  the  Apostle  was  not  dead,  but  was  only  sleeping  in  his  grave.  Evi- 
dently, this  impression  arose  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Christ  spoken  to  Peter  with  reference  to  John :  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  f '  (John  xxi.  22).  Perhaps  also  the  Chris- 
tians may  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Apostle,  whose  influence* 
was  still  so  great,  had  really  passed  from  the  world.  They  were  not 
altogether  wrong.  As  Lucke  has  said, '  He  lives,  and  will  ever  live,  by 
his  writings,  and  the  future  belongs  to  him  even  more  than  the  past.' " — 
Pre8sen$e, 

"  Paul  is,  in  his  statement  of  doctrine  as  in  his  life,  the  man  of  con- 
trasts and  antitheses.  He  aims  to  show  how  deep  is  the  gulf  between 
human  nature  and  God,  that  he  may  the  more  exalt  the  grace  which  haa 
bridged  the  chasm ;  and  he  traces  vigorously  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New.  It  is  not  so  with  John.  Havings 
attained  gradually,  and  without  any  sudden  shock,  the  highest  elevation 
of  Christian  truth,  he  starts  from  the  summit  and  gently  comes  down 
again.  He  does  not  even  pause  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  gospel 
over  the  law.  With  him  that  is  a  settled  point,  an  admitted  principle, 
from  which  he  deduces  the  consequences.  John  does  not  commence,  like 
Paul,  with  man  and  his  misery,  but  with  God  and  His  perfections.  His- 
doctrine,  by  this  character  of  sustained  elevation,  and  by  the  part  a&* 
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signed  in  it  to  love  and  to  the  direct  intuition  of  Divine  things,  hears  the 
impress  of  mysticism,  hat  of  a  mysticism  which  is  essentially  moral,  in 
which  the  great  laws  of  conscience  are  always  maintained,  and  which  is 
as  far  removed  from  Oriental  pantheism  as  from  Pharisaic  legalism. 

''At  the  summit  of  his  doctrine  St.  John  places  the  idea  of  Grod.    God 
18  the  Absolute  Being,  the  great  I  Am,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  or  can  see. 
He  is  a  Spirit  (John  i.  18 ;  iv.  34).    All  perfection  dwells  in  Him ;  He  is  at 
once  light,  life  and  love.    As  He  is  Absolute  Being,  so  He  is  Absolute, 
Eternal  Life,  the  inexhaustible  source,  the  sole  principle  of  every  being 
<1  John  V.  dO).    But  this  life  is  at  the  same  time  light  (1  John  i.  5).   Light 
represents  i>erfect  knowledge  and  spotless  purity  (1  John  iii.  20).    God 
knows  all  things ;  God  is  holy.    But  John  does  not  pause  at  this  abstract 
eonception  of  moral  good.    He  gives  us  a  concrete  notion  of  it  when  he 
tells  us  that  God  is  love  (1  John  iv.  16).    This  He  is  as  essentially  as  He  is 
life  and  light.    Love  is  not  only  a  manifestation  of  His  being ;  it  is  His 
very  essence.    Never  before  had  this  sublime  thought  been  expressed 
with  such  clearness ;  it  had  been  discerned  only  by  glimpses.    Under  the 
Old  Covenant  the  love  of  God  was  subordinate  to  HLs  justice.    Under 
the  New,  this  limited  view  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed.    St.  Paul  in- 
sisted with  much  force  upon  the  love  of  God,  but  he  considered  it  rather 
in  its  historical  manifestation  for  the  salvation  of  men  than  in  its  eternal 
principle.   It  is  on  this  eternal  principle  that  St.  John  dwells.   He  sees  iu 
the  cross  not  only  reconciliation  between  man  and  Gk>d,  but  also  the  reve- 
lation of  the  true  name  of  God,  of  His  very  being.    He  is  love ;  the  God 
who  is  love  is  the  true  God  (1  John  v.  dO).    Love  is  so  assuredly  the  abso- 
lute truth,  tliat  he  who  loveth  is  '  of  the  truth.'    He  is  a  partaker  of  the 
nature  of  God  (1  John  iv.  7).    Thus  truth  or  light  is  inseparable  from 
love;  it  is  not  simple  knowledge  or  mere  theory.    St.  John  does  not 
recognize  the  ray  of  light  which  has  no  flame.    Truth  is,  as  it  were,  full 
of  life ;  it  is  life  as  it  is  love.    To  be  of  the  truth  is  to  be  bom  of  God,  to 
possess  Him,  to  be  what  He  is :  it  is,  therefore,  to  have  love  in  one's  seli. 
The  object  of  knowledge  being  the  God  who  is  love,  it  is  natural  that 
true  knowledge  should  be  inseparable  from  love.     To  the  Apostle, 
love  is  not  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  (simply) ;  it  is  God  Himself.    The 
metaphysical  attributes  are  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  love.    God  i«9 
holy,  infinite,  almighty  love,  knowing  everything,  everywhere  present. 
John  delights,  therefore,  to  give  Him  the  name  of  Father— that  wondroua 
name  which  commands  at  once  tenderness  and  reverence  (John  i.  14,  18  ] 
1  John  iii.  1)." 

This  eternal  and  invisible  Being  is  revealed  to  the  world  \>y 
the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  ajuj 
who  came  into  this  world  to  reveal  the  Father  to  His  people  aii<i 
to  lay  down  His  life  for  them  (John  x.  15).  "In  the  beginning  x^-ai 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  OocI 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  "And  the  Word  was  mad^ 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as    q 
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the  only  begotten  of  the  Father),  full  of  grace  and  truth.^  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  FatJier,  He  hath  declared  Him'^  (John  i.  1,  2p  14, 18).  The  Father 
and  the  Son  are  one  (John  x.  90).  The  Holy  QhoBt,  the  Comforter,  pro> 
ceeding  &om  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  is  recognized  by  John  also  as  God* 
He  is  the  author  of  the  new  birth  (John  iii.  8).  He  takes  up  His  abode  in 
the  church  and  abides  with  her  forever.  He  brings  all  things  to  her  re- 
membrance, whatsoever  the  Savior  hath  said  to  her.  He  testifies  of 
Christ.  He  glorifies  Him,  and  takes  the  things  of  Jesus  and  shows  them 
to  His  saints  (John  ziv.  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  18-16).  He  also  convinces  the 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment  (John  xvi.  8). 

"John  recognizes  the  intrusion  of  a  principle  of  discord  into  the 
world.  The  power  of  sin  has  been  let  loose.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
argument  on  the  origin  of  evil.  He  affirms  the  fact,  and  is  content  without 
proving  it.  A  kingdom  of  darkness  has  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  light,  of  which  (srod  is  the  Sun.  The  devil  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  man,  seducing  him  into  evil.  He  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
garded as  Ahriman  the  eternal,  confronted  with  the  eternal  Ormazd ;  no,, 
the  principle  of  light  was  before  the  principle  of  evil.  Satan  himself  was 
bom  (or  created)  in  the  light,  for  it  is  said^ '  He  abode  not  in  the  truth  ^ 
(John  viii.  44).  It  is  evident  that  John  supposes  a  fall  in  his  case,  no  less 
than  in  ours,  and  that,  consequently,  in  the  origin  of  things,  all  was  light 
and  purity,  as  became  a  creation  called  into  being  by  the  Word.  The 
cause  of  evil  is  entirely  moral.  '  Sin,'  says  the  Apostle, '  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law '  (1  John  iii.  4).  There  is  a  law  for  the  creature.  It  is 
this  law  which  John  calls  the  old  and  new  commandment,  the  command- 
ment of  love  based  upon  the  very  being  of  God  (1  John  ii.  5-10).  The 
blessed  destiny  of  the  moral  creature  is  to  become  like  his  Creator,  con- 
formed to  His  nature.  The  creature,  soon  after  being  made,  voluntarily 
took  part  against  God ;  that  is  to  say,  he  r^ected  life,  love  and  light. 
Thus  the  world  became  dark  from  the  day  in  which  it  turned  from  God. 
It  is  now  plunged  in  moral  night ;  all  the  higher  elements  are  stifled  in 
man ;  the  outward  and  sensible  life  predominates ;  the  lust  of  the  fleshy 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  enshroud  it  in  threefold  dark- 
ness (1  John  ii.  16, 17).  It  is  given  over  to  a  lie,  because  it  has  set  itself 
against  good  and  love— that  is,  against  God  and  the  Word.  Its  prince  is 
he  who  was  a  liar  and  murderer  from  the  beginning  (John  viii.  44),  and 
who,  having  fallen  himself,  has  dragged  after  him  in  his  descent  all  those 
who  have  freely,  and  under  no  external  constraint,  followed  his  sug- 
gestions.'' 

"  The  Word,  which  was  the  organ  of  creative  love,  is  also  the  organ 
of  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Father.  The  whole  w;ork  of  salvation 
rests  upon  Him.  This  work  is  twofold.  It  is  both  internal  and  external ; 
for  it  is  to  effect  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  It  is  not 
enough  that  God  should  draw  near  to  man  by  a  series  of  revelations ;  it 
is  also  necessary  that  man  should  be  inclined  toward  God.    In  truth,  that 
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he  may  come  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  man  must  be  athirst  (John 
xvii.  87).  He  must  be  bom  from  above  in  order  to  receive  the  Redeemer, 
who  comes  down  from  Heaven.  Only  '  he  who  is  of  Gk>d  beareth  the 
words  of  God'  (John  viii.  23-40).  The  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd  la 
known  only  by  His  sheep  (John  x.  S7).  In  other  words,  the  soul  most 
have  recovered  the  sense  of  Divine  things,  and  there  must  be  an  affinity 
between  it  and  the  truth,  in  order  that  it  may  come  to  the  light. 

"  The  incarnation  is  the  only  reparation  of  the  foil.  We  know  with 
what  emphasis  St.  John  insists  upon  the  reality  of  the  inoamation  in  op- 
position to  the  heresies  of  his  time,  which,  by  a  spurious  spiritualism,  re- 
garded the  body  of  the  Savior  as  a  sort  of  delusive  semblance.  *  Every 
spirit,^  he  says, '  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  ilesh,  is 
of  God'  (1  John  iv.  3,  8).  Writing  his  Gospel  and  epistles  in  piBsence  of 
those  dualistic  tendencies,  which  identiiied  evil  with  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment, he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  magnify  this  glorious  aspect  of  His 
incarnation.  He  does  not  dwell  on  the  humiliation  of  Christ  as  St.  Paul 
does,  but  there  is  no  contradiction  on  this  point  between  the  Apostles. 
If  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father  is  apparent  to  John 
through  the  veil  of  mortal  flesh,  that  glory  is,  nevertheless,  revealed  in 
flhrouded  splendor.  He  shows  us  Jesus  Christ  as  subject  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  suffering  conditions  of  human  life ;  He  is  weary.  He  groans, 
He  weeps.  He  dies.  His  death  is  undoubtedly  a  lifting  up,  in  a  spiritual 
point  of  view  (John  ill.  14) ;  and  it  was  important  to  prove  this  in  contra- 
diction to  Cerinthus,  who  regarded  His  death  as  only  illusory.  St.  John 
gives  emphasis  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  both  glorious  and  real :  'This  is  He 
that  came  by  blood.'  But  death  is  still  death— that  is,  the  depth  of 
humiliation.  He  is  subject  to  a  certain  abasement :  but  He  is  subject  to 
it  voluntarily ;  it  is  an  act  of  His  Divine  freedom.  The  Son  has  power  to 
lay  down  His  life,  and  has  power  to  take  it  again  (John  x.  18) ;  thus,  iu 
our  aspect.  He  is  glorious  in  His  humUiation.  Yet  more,  to  the  Apoetlc 
of  love  the  highest  glory  is  that  which  comes  from  love.  For  him,  as  f oi 
Pascal,  this  is  the  supreme  order  of  greatness.  Thus  regarded,  whin 
glory  can  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  Hii 
brethren  on  the  accursed  tree  f 

"  After  so  much  suffering  and  strife,  endured  from  the  beginning  o; 
the  world.  Divine  love  will  at  length  win  a  glorious  victory  on  the  ver 
scene  of  its  conflicts.  Even  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Apocaljrpse  fail  P 
depict  this  triumph,  for  St.  John  exclaims  in  his  first  epistiie :  '  It  dotl 
not  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appeal 
we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is '  (1  John  iii.  3).  To  b 
made  like  God— is  not  this  the  highest  possibility  of  the  development  c 
the  creature  f  Is  it  not  the  realization  of  the  sublime  purpose  of  the  re 
deeming  Word  t  Is  it  not  the  fulfillment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ,  *  Tlii 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  th^ 
also  may  be  one  in  ust'  (John  xvii.  21).  Having  ascended  to  thee 
heavenly  heights,  the  theology  of  John  is  complete ;  no  mysticism  ca 
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doar  above  it,  however  bold  ita  flight.  The  perfect  union  of  the  creature 
with  the  Creator  through  the  Word  ia  the  ultimate  expresBion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  love ;  beyond  it  there  is  nothing.  Thifl  is,  theief  ore,  the  closing 
utterance  of  the  apostolic  age ;  the  conclusion  and  not  the  refutation  of 
all  that  has  gone  before ;  the  conciliation  of  all  contradictions  in  the 
church ;  in  a  word,  the  last  revelation  from  Heaven,  absolute  truth,  God 
Himself.  Freed  from  all  error,  comprehended  in  all  its  depth,  it  will  ever 
be  the  grandest  result  wrought  out  by  the  historian  of  theology,  who, 
bending  over  the  book  in  which  it  was  inscribed  by  the  aged  saint  of 
Ephesus,  seeks  to  decipher  it  from  age  to  aipe."— PreMeiiw. 

THE  REVELATION. 

Says  Pressense :  "  So  far  from  being  in  opposition  to  the  other  writ- 
ings of  St.  John,  this  book  comprehends  all  the  essential  points  of  his 
theology,  but  in  the  condition  of  germ  not  yet  fully  developed.  There  is 
no  stronger  evidence  of  this  agreement  than  the  place  given  in  the  Reve- 
lation to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Everything  centres  in  the  Savior. 
He  is  called  the  '  Ldon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  and  the  *  Root  of  David  '— 
expressions  which  point  to  His  humanity  (Rev,  v.  6;  xxii.  16).  His 
DivinUy  is  no  less  distinctly  recognized.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end  (Rev.  i.  17;  ii.  8;  xxii.  18). 
Clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood.  He  is  called  the  Word  or  the  Word 
of  God,  and  He  is  followed  by  the  armies  of  Heaven.  The  Revelation  is 
full  of  the  idea  of  redemption.  It  delights  in  representing  the  Savior 
under  the  image  of  the  Lamb  slain,  whose  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin 
(Rev.  V.  9).  The  heavenly  hosts  adore  Him.  The  King  of  humanity,  as 
He  was  once  its  victim.  He  holds  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death  (Rev.  i.  18 ; 
iii.  21).  He  is  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church,  its  guide  and  defense  (Rev. 
iiL  19).  The  church*  in  spite  of  a  Jewish  symbolism,  which  is  of  easy  inter- 
pretation,  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  synagogue.  It  comprehends 
a 'multitude  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  people  and  tongue*  (Rev. 
V.  9).  It  is  composed  of  those  who  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lounb,  and  who  are  walking  in  the  way  of  holiness  (Rev.  vii.  14, 15; 
xiv.  8, 4).  The  Apocalypse  rests,  therefore,  on  the  same  doctrinal  basis 
as  the  fourth  Gospel. 

"  The  Revelation  is  not  a  recital  of  doctrine— it  is,  primarily,  a  book 
of  prophecy ;  it  opens  a  wide  and  glorious  horizon  to  Christian  hox>e  and 
paints  it  with  glowing  colors.    It  bears  the  impress  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.     It  raises  the  events  of  that  time  to  the  height  of  solemn 
symbols ;  thus  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  book  of  revelations  and  an  im- 
portant historical  record.     It  was  written  during  a  time  of  persecution, 
and  in  it,  as  has  been  well  said,  we  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  illuminated  throughout  with  the 
certainty  of  triumph.    Conti*asting  the  glory  of  the  church  abovo  with  the 
indignities  heaped  on  the  church  below,  the  Revelation  seems  to  drown 
the  cries  and  the  blasphemies  of  earth  in  the  songs  of  the  blessed  and  of 
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the  angels.    After  depicting  the  conflict  and  the  sufferings  of  the  satnts,. 
and  the  terrible  judgments  of  God  upon  their  persecutors,  it  opens  a  vista 
of  the  heavenly  places.    It  is  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the  sacred 
writer,  perpetually  to  link  together  earth  and  heaven,  and  to  show  in  the 
events  of  religious  history  the  counterpart  of  other  events,  of  which  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  is  the  scene.    The  sealed  book  which  contains  the 
mystery  of  the  destinies  of  humanity,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God. 
From  thence  resound  the  seven  trumpets  which  declare  the  doom  of  the 
wicked ;  from  thence  do  the  angels  pour  forth  their  vials  of  wrath.    While 
for  the  visible  church,  all  is  humiliation  and  suffering  or  weary  waiting,, 
all  is  glory  for  the  church  invisible ;  yet  never  was  the  mysterious  link 
uniting  the  two  more  plainly  manifested.     '  These  which  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  whence  came  they  t'     '  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them.     They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.    For  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  water ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes'  (Rev.  vii.  18-17). 

"  But  the  sacred  writer  is  not  content  with  proclaiming  in  a  general 
manner  the  sufiering  and  triumph  of  the  church.  The  further  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  delineation  of  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Anti- 
christ, the  more  definite  does  he  become  in  detail,  though  he  makes  use  of 
a  stately  symbolism,  sometimes  strange  and  always  full  of  variety.  Just 
as  ancient  prophecy  was  subject  to  rhythmical  conditions,  and  uttered  its 
most  passionate  inspirations  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
so  the  prophet  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  his  abundant  materials  in 
harmonious  order.  The  Apocalypse  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own,  taking  the 
word  in  its  wide  acceptation.  The  seven  trumpets  follow  the  seven  seals,, 
and  these  again  are  succeeded  by  the  seven  vials.  In  the  three  cycles  of 
revelations  there  is  always  a  pause  after  the  sixth  link  of  the  series  \x> 
prepare  for  the  last  link,  which  is  itself  destined  to  bring  in  a  new  series. 
This  series  is  not  immediately  introduced.  The  prophet  seems  to  be  lost 
for  awhile  in  meditation  on  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  churchy 
After  the  three  series,  intended  to  be  all  prophetic  of  the  same  visita^ 
tions,  we  have  the  descriptions  of  the  great  conflict,  which  is  itseli 
divided  into  three  acts :  1st.  The  fall  of  Babylon  (Bev.  xviii.,  six.)  2d« 
'  The  combat  with  Antichrist  and  Satan,  terminated  by  the  reign  of  Cbrisi 
over  His  own  (Rev.  xx.  1-6).  8d.  The  last  struggle  and  the  last  victory 
the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xx.  11 ;  xxii.)  Such  is  the  plan  oj 
the  Apocalypse.  We  find  in  it  the  same  gradation  as  in  the  propbecy  o 
Christ  referring  to  the  last  times  (Matt.  xxiv.  8-^1).  Thus  the  A^^niei 
and  convulsions  of  nature  which  are  to  precede  the  final  judgmeiik-t,  t>h 
wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  the  darkening  of  the  aim,  th 
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tBiling  of  the  stars,  the  univeTsal  terroiv-all  these  signs,  given  in  brief 
touches  by  the  Master,  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  inspired  disciple  in  bold 
symbolism.  The  terrible  rider  on  the  red  horse  who  comes  forth  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  seal  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  war;  as  the  man  mounted  upon  the  black  horse,  and  with  the 
pair  of  balances  in  his  hand,  represents  famine.  The  earthquakes  and 
the  darkening  of  the  sky  are  heralded  by  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal. 

"The  first  trumpets  and  the  first  yials  announce  the  same  order  of 
judgments,  and  both  have  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy 
of  Matthew's  Gk)spel.  Jesus  Christ,  after  predicting  the  chastisements 
and  judgments  of  Grod  in  nature,  declared  His  judgments  in  history,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  St.  John,  looking  beyond  this 
terrible  event,  proclaims  another  judgment  of  Gk)d.  Sentence  is  to  be 
passed  now,  not  upon  Jerusalem,  but  upon  Rome,  the  impure  and  bloody 
Babylon,  the  incarnation  at  that  time  of  the  genius  of  evil.  What  a  grand 
delineation  does  the  evangelical  prophet  give  of  this  diabolical  paganism 
—now  as  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horus,  opening  its  mouth  to 
poor  out  blasphemy  against  Gk>d ;  now  as  the  great  whore,  robed  in  pur- 
ple and  scarlet,  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  her  fornications,  herself  drunk  with  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Christ, 
having  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  going  into  perdition ! 
What  an  impression  was  such  a  prophetic  cry  calculated  to  produce, 
uttered  as  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Colossus,  still  standing  in 
all  the  pride  of  its  great  power !  '  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great 
city ! '  (Rev.  xiv.  8).  *  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  Heaven,  and  ye  holy  Apos- 
tles and  prophets ;  for  G^od  hath  avenged  you  on  her,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  But  the  churdi  has  not  only  to  fight  against  Antichrist  without ;  it 
has  also  to  Tedst  Antichrist  within ;  to  do  battle,  that  is,  with  heres;jr  and 
falae  prophecy.  'Many  false  prophets  shall  arise  and  shall  deceive 
many,'  said  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  11).  St.  John  represents  false 
prophecy  under  the  image  of  a  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  in 
appearance  like  a  lamb,  but  speaking  as  a  beast,  doing  great  wonders, 
and  deceiving  them  t^t  dwell  on  the  earth  by  his  miracles  (Rev.  xiii.  11- 
14).  Behind  this  visible  opponent,  the  Apostle  shows  us  the  invisible 
enemy,  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  gave  power  to  the  beast  (Rev. 
xiii.  4).  The  conflict  is  unto  blood  alike  in  the  prediction  of  the  Savior 
and  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  two  witnesses,  Moses  and  Elijah,  are  types 
of  an  the  confessors  of  Christ ;  though  put  to  death,  the  Spirit  of  life  from 
God  enters  into  them  again,  and  they  triumph  (Rev.  xi.  9-11). 

"  Thus  in  the  Revelation,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  un- 
folded the  judgments  of  God  as  manifested  in  nature  and  in  history,  and 
the  sangmnary  and  victorious  struggles  of  the  church  with  her  many 
adversaries.  The  in^ired  writer  has  added  in  his  picture  new  features, 
drawn  from  the  historical  events  of  the  time,  and  interpreted  by  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy;  but  the  words  of  St.  John  have  not,  any  more  than 
the  words  of  Christ,  an  application  restricted  to  his  own  age." 
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The  seven  qburches  of  Asia  Minor  addressed  b^  Christ  through  John 
in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Bevelation  are  properly  regarded  a&  a 
miniature  of  the  whole  Christian  church  at  all  times.  "  There  is  no  con- 
dition, good,  bad  or  mixed,  of  which  these  seyen  short  epistles  do  not 
present  a  sample,  and  for  which  they  do  not  give  suitable  and  wholesome 
direction.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  wiitten  word  of  God  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  church  evince  their  applicability  to  all  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  their  inexhaustible  fullness  of  instruction,  warning  and  en- 
couragement for  all  states  and  stages  of  religious  life. 

"  By  the  '  angel '  of  each  church  cannot  be  meant  holy  heavenly  be- 
ings, who  cannot  be  charged  with  doctrinal  and  practical  errors,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  enigmatic  symbolism  of  the  book  of  Bevelation,  the 
pastor  of  each  church,  as  representing  the  entire  membership.  Pastors 
are  thus  reminded  that,  like  the  angels  above,  they  below  should  f  ul^ 
Grod^s  commission  to  them  zealously  and  efficiently. 

"  Each  of  the  seven  epistles  conunences  with, '  I  know  thy  works  ^— 
living  faith  will  show  living  works,  and  dead  faith  dead  works.  Each 
epistle  contains  a  promise  '  To  him  that  overcometh.^  Each  ends  with, 
*  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churebeB.' 
The  title  of  our  Lord  in  each  accords  with  the  special  address,  and  is 
mainly  taken  from  the  imageiy  of  the  vision  in  chapter  first.  Each  of  the 
addresses  has  a  threat  or  a  promise,  and  most  have  both.  Their  order 
seems  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  geographical :  Ephesus  first,  as  the  Asiatic 
metropolis,  nearest  to  Patmos,  where  John  received  the  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches ;  also  being  that  church  with  which  John  was  especially 
connected ;  then  the  churches  on  the  west  of  Asia ;  then  those  in  the  iu^ 
terior.  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia—outwardly  poor,  small,  persecuted  auil 
afflicted,  but  very  faithful  and  spiritually  flourishing— alone  receive  un- 
mixed  praise ;  they  are  exhorted  to  continued  faithfulness.  Sardis  an^ 
Laodicea— the  most  wealthy,  having  a  name  to  live  but  being  dead,  say 
ing  that  they  are  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  o€  notli 
ing,  while  being  really  wretched,  miserable,  poor,  blind  and  naked — re 
ceive  almost  solely  censure  and  terrible  warning ;  but  there  were  a  f  e^ 
even  in  Sardis  who  had  not  defiled  their  garments ;  and  with  the  trul 
I>enitent  ones  in  Laodicea  Christ  promised  to  come  in  and  sup.  £phe8iii 
Pergamos  and  Thyatira  have  a  mixed  character,  and  receive  both  con 
mendation  and  censure ;  Ephesus  is  commended  for  her  orthodLoxy,  bi 
censured  for  leaving  her  first  love  and  her  first  works;  Pergamoa  ia  coti 
mended  for  her  martyr  faith,  but  censured  for  her  lack  of  discipline,  nj 
excluding  those  who  held  licentious  doctrines  and  practices;  and  Thyati; 
is  commended  for  her  faith,  and  love,  and  patience,  but  is  also  cenauii 
for  her  looseness  of  discipline,  retaining  in  her  communion  thoae  wl 
held  Satanic  principles  and  practices.''— P.  8chaff. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  Christ  requires  His  churehes  to  be  JkUtJ^ful 
doctrine,  in  practice  and  in  disdpUne. 

Many  suppose  that  the  seven  churches  prophetically  represent  i 
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fleven  successive  ages  of  the  general  church.  Vitrmga  regards  Ephesus 
as  representing  the  church  from  A.  D.  80  to  200;  Smyrna  from  260  to  311 ; 
Pergamos  from  811  to  700;  Thyatira  from  700  to  1200;  Sardis  from  1200  to 
1517 ;  Philadelphia  from  1517  to  1617;  and  Laodicea  from  1617  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Laodicea,  it  may  be  remarked,  used  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
greater  Phrygia,  and  a  place  of  great  size,  splendor  and  luxury ;  but  it  is 
now  a  perfect  mass  of  ruins. 

The  book  of  Revelation  has  earlier,  clearer  and  ampler  testimonies 
for  its  apostolic  authorship  than  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  complete  the  volume  of  inspiration,  no 
further  or  additional  revelation  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  church 
until  Christ  shall  come  (Rev.  xxii.  18-20).  "Scripture  is  one  organic 
whole,  it«  books,  though  ranging  over  1,500  years  in  their  date  of 
composition,  being  mutually  connected.  The  end  is  the  necessary 
Bequence  of  the  middle,  as  the  middle  is  the  sequence  of  the  begin- 
ning. Genesis  represents  man  in  his  innocence  and  bliss,  followed  by 
man^s  fall  through  Satan's  cunning,  and  man's  consequent  dooming  to 
death  and  exclusion  from  paradise  and  its  tree  of  life  and  delightful 
rivers.  Revelation  represents,  in  reverse  order,  man  first  sinning  and 
dying,  then  conquering  sin  and  death  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  the 
first  Adam  and  £ve  represented  by  the  Second  Adam,  Christ,  and  the 
church.  His  spotless  bride,  in  paradise,  with  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
the  crystal  waters  of  life  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God.  As  Genesis 
foretold  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  by  the  woman's  Seed,  so  Reve- 
lation declares  the  accomplishment  of  that  prophecy  (xix.,  xx.)."— J..  E, 
Fausset. 

**  While  John,  in  the  Revelation,  had  in  view,  primarily,  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  and  of  heathen  Rome,  the  two  grc^at  foes  of  Chris- 
tianity at  that  time,  his  vision  was  not  confined  to  these  momentous 
events.  It  extends  even  to  the  remotest  future  when  death  and  Hades 
shall  be  no  more,  and  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  shall  appear.  Al- 
though the  fulfillment  is  predicted  as  being  near  at  hand,  he  puts  a  Mil- 
lennium and  a  short  intervening  conflict  before  the  overthrow  of  Satan, 
the  beasty  and  the  false  prophet.  We  have  an  analogy  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  esohatological  discourses  of  our  Loi*d  (in 
Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.,  Mark  xiii.,  and  Luke  xxi.),  which  furnish  the  key  for 
the  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  describes  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  general  judgment  in  close  proximity,  as  if  they  were, 
one  continuous  event.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
catastrophe  is  painted  with  colors  borrowed  from  the  last,  and  the  last 
appears  as  a  repetition  of  the  first  on  a  grand  and  universal  scale.  It  is 
the  manner  of  prophetic  vision  to  bring  distant  events  into  close  prox- 
imity, as  in  a  panorama.  To  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day.  Every 
true  prophecy  admits  of  an  expanding  fulfillment.  History  ever  repeats 
itself,  though  with  new  variations.  The  Apocalypse  is  not  a  prophetical 
manual  of  ehui-ch  history  and  chronology  in  the  sense  of  a  prediction  of 
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particular  peraons,  dates  and  eTents.   This  would  have  made  it  useless  i» 
the  first  readers,  and  would  make  it  useless  now  to  the  great  mass  of 
Christians.    It  gives,  under  symbolic  figures  and  for  popular  edification, 
an  outline  of  the  genercU  principles  of  Divine  government  and  the  leading 
farcee  in  the  conflict  between  Christ's  kingdom  and  His  foes,  which  is 
still  going  on  under  ever- varying  forms.    In  this  way  it  teaches,  like  all 
the  prophetic  utterances  of  the  Gosples  and  epistles,  lessons  of  warning 
and  encouragement  to  every  age.     We  must  distinguish  between  th« 
spiritual  coming  of  Christ  and  His  personal  arrival,  or  paraueia.    The 
former  is  progressive,  the  latter  instantaneous.    The  spiritual  coming 
began  with  His  ascension  to  Heaven  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  64»  '  J£ene4fforth  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
on  the  clouds  of  Heaven '),  and  goes  on  in  unbroken  succession  of  judg- 
ments and  blessings  (for  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  Judgment  of  the 
world) ;  hence  the  alternation  of  action  and  repose,  of  scenes  of  terror  and 
scenes  of  joy,  of  battles  and  victories.    The  personal  arrival  of  the  Bride- 
groom is  still  in  the  unknown  future,  but  is  as  certain  as  the  first  advent 
of  Christ.    The  hope  of  the  church  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  it  rests 
on  the  promise  of  Him  who  is  called  '  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness' (Re^*  m.l4)J"^F.8chaff, 

There  are  three  methods  of  interpreting  Uie  book  of  Bevelatioii — 
the  PrsBterist,  the  Futurist  and  the  Historical  (or  continuous).    The  Prset* 
erist  maintains  that  the  prophecies  in  Bevelation  have  already  been  ful- 
filled—that they  refer  chiefly  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Jnda* 
ism  and  paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  fuid  of  Borne. 
Against  this  view  it  is  urged  that  if  all  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
some  1,400  years  ago  (the  Western  Boman  Empire  fell  A.  D.  476)^  their 
accomplishment  should  be  so  perspicuous  as  to  be  universally  manifest, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.    The  Futurist  interpreters  i^f er 
all  the  book,  except  the  first  three  chapters,  to  events  which  are  yet  to 
come.    Against  this  view  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  inconsistent  witii  the  re- 
peated declarations  of  a  speedy  fulfillment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  book  itself  (i.  8 ;  xzii.  6,  7, 12,  20).    Against  both  these  views  it  is  ar- 
gued  that,  if  either  of  them  is  correct,  the  Christian  church  is  left  with- 
out any  prophetic  guidance  in  the  Scriptures,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence ;  while  the  Jewish  church  was  favored  with  prophets  dnrin^r 
the  most  of  its  existence.    The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors  be- 
lieve the  Bevelation  a  progressive  history  of  the  church  from  the  ^rst^ 
century  to  the  end  of  time.    The  advocates  of  this  method  of  intexpreta- 
tion  are  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them  are  such  famous  writers  as 
Luther,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bengel,  Faber,  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hen^n 
stenberg,  Alf ord,  Fausset  and  Lee.    The  ablest  living  expositors  of  thia 
class  consider  the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven  thunders  and  seven 
vials  as  all  synchronous,  or  contemporaneous,  or  parallel,  a  aeries  ol 
cyclical  collective  pictures,  each  representing  the  entire  courao  of  th^ 
world  (as  connected  with  the  church)  down  to  the  end  of  time  ^  Just  a^ 
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the  seyen  churches  in  the  first  three  chapters  represent  the  universal 
church,  the  message  to  each  pointing  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  So 
the  introduction  in  the  first  chapter,  and  the  conclusion  in  the  last  chap- 
ter,  refer  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  time,  and  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  Three  times  in  the  last  chapter  is  His  quick  coming  predicted. 
For  these  reasons  the  book  of  Revelation  has  been  called  the  '*  Book  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Christ^s  Coming.*^  It  is  the  most  difficult  and  sublime 
book  of  the  Bible.  While  foretelling  the  righteous  and  terrific  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  sins  of  man,  it  shows  that  all  things  are  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  the  Divine  f orelmowledge  and  control  (Acts  xv.  18 ;  Psalms  Ixrvi. 
10 ;  xlvi.  6 ;  Matt,  xxi v.  22) ;  and  it  abounds  in  the  strongest  consolation  to 
the  tried  people  of  God,  revealing  the  certainty  of  their  final  triumph 
over  all  their  enemies,  and  their  sure  entrance  into  eternal  bliss.  Hence, 
it  has  been  impressively  remarked  that ''  the  book  spreads  itself  out  be- 
fore ns  like  the  mantle  of  dusky  night,  broidered  over  with  brilliant 
stars  like  jewels— enlivening  the  hope,  patience,  perseverance  and  love  of 
the  church  of  God,  andaflbrding  her  sufilcient  light  concerning  the  future 
to  enable  her  to  find  her  way  in  situations  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  while 
presenting  an  impenetrable  veil  to  the  profane  gaze  of  the  worldly  mind.^ 
Scarcely  are  any  two  leading  interpreters  agreed  as  to  the  exact  events 
alluded  to  by  each  prophecy ;  no  doubt  many  of  the  prophecies  are  still 
future,  and  cannot  be  understood  until  their  fulfillment.  While  the 
prophecies  may  have  one,  or  more  than  one,  typical,  imperfect,  historical 
fulfillment,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  also  imply  a  higher  spir- 
itual fulfillment. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  King  James's,  or  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  always  translates  by  the  same  term  '*  beaat  '^  the  two  different 
Greek  words  zoan  and  therum  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Z(Hm  occurs 
twenty  times  in  the  Revelation  (iv.  6-9 ;  v.  6,  8, 11, 14 ;  vi.  1,  8,  5-7  ;  vii. 
11 ;  xiT.  8;  XV.  7;  xix.  4),  and  should  be  rendered  IMng  being;  in  classi- 
cal Greek  it  denotes  man  and  the  nobler  animals  below  him,  and  also  it 
denotes  a  symbolical  figure.  Therion  occurs  thirty-seven  times  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  (vi.  8;  xi.  7;  xiii.  1-4, 11, 12, 14>  15, 17, 18;  xiv.  9, 11 ; 
XV.  2;  xvi.  2,  10,  18;  xvii.  8,  7,  8,  11-18,  16,  17;  xix.  19,  20;  xx.  4,  10), 
and  is  properly  rendered  wild  beast  or  monsUr.  There  are  four  living 
beings  (or  Zoa)  mentioned  in  Revelation.  Four  is  the  emblem  of  crea- 
tion as  revealing  the  glory  of  God  (Gen.  it.  10 ;  Isaiah  xi.  12 ;  Psalm  cvii. 
8 ;  Luke  xiii.  20;  Matt.  xxiv.  81,  etc.).  The  four  living  beings  are  most 
probably  of  the  same  character  as  the  cherubim  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  and  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  seraphim  in  Isaiah.  They  have  one,  two 
or  four  faces,  and  two,  four  or  six  wings,  and  contain  parts  of  one  or 
more  of  four  leading  animal  forms,  man,  ox,  lion  and  eagle,  and 
especially  represent  man  as  the  summation  (microcosm)  and  lord  of  the 
terrestrial  creation,  concentrating  in  himself  the  highest  created  ener- 
gies, and  testifying  to  the  power,  migesty,  omnipresence  and  omniscience 
of  Grod,  as  manifested  by  the  universe  of  created  Life.    Instead  of  being 
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angelfly  or  Bpirits  thait  were  never  embodiedt  they  are,  in  Berelation,  em* 
phatdcally  diBtinguiBhed  from '' all  the  angels'^  (Bev.  v.  11 ;  vii.  11) ;  aad 
it  is  plainly  set  forth,  in  Bev.  v.  8*10,  xix.  4,  5,  that  the  four  living  beings 
denote  not  only  men,  but  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  twenty-four  Elders, 
redeemed  men,  men  endowed  with  true  or  spiritual  or  eiemcU  Ufe,  who  are  to 
live  with  God  and  worship  Him  forever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wild  beasts  or  monsters  (theria)  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  represent  the  Satanized  everlasting  enemies  of  God  who  are 
to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  eternal  fire  (xix.  20 ;  xx.  10).    As  God  has  Hift 
two  witnesses,  so  Satan  or  the  Dragon  has  his  two,  the  First  and  the  Sec- 
ond Apocalyptic  Beasts  (Rev.  xiii.  1, 11).     The  term  beagt  denotes  man 
severed  from  God,  resting  on  his  own  physical  or  intellecto^  strength, 
or  material  resources— ^e  combination  of  sensual,  lawless,  God-opposing 
elements  (Psalms  Ixxiii.  23 ;  xlix.  12;  Ixviii.  30;  2  Peter  iL  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
82).    The  four  successive  world  empires  are  represented  in  Daniel  (vii.) 
as  beasts  coming  up  out  of  the  stormy  sea  of  political  commotions  (Rev. 
xvii.  15).    The  First  Apocalyptic  Beaat  rises  out  of  the  sea  (xiii.  1)  or  out 
of  the  bottomless  pit  (xvii.  8),  and  has  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  each 
horn  having  a  crown  upon  it,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blas- 
phemy ;  he  has  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Dragon,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  saints  and  overcomes  them ;  and  all  the  world  wonders  after  the 
beast,  and  worships  him,  except  those  whose  names  are  written  iti  the 
Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (xiii. 
1-10).    The  First  Beast  shows  himself  to  be  the  direct  representative  of 
the  Dragon,  who  also  has  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (xiL  8),  and  who, 
first  in  human  history,  assumed  the  lowest  beastly  nature,  that  of  the 
serpent  (Gren.  iii.).    The  First  Beast  represents  the  World-Power  opposed 
to  God— the  seven  heads  implying  the  assumption  of  Godhead,  and  carica- 
turing  the  seven  spirits  of  God  (Rev.  i.  4) ;  and  the  ten  horns  implying^ 
the  whole  cycle  of  worldly  opposition  to  the  Divine  perfections.      Tho 
seven  heads  seem  to  be  the  seven  world-monarchie»— £gypt»  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Germanic  Empire  (the  Grenuan 
hordes  that  conquered  Rome) ;  though  many  scholars  think  the  last  or 
seventh  is  not  yet  developed;  it  is  certain,  from  the  interpretation  of  th& 
angel  to  John,  that  at  least  six  of  these  heads  have  already  appeared  (xvii 
10),  and  that  the  sixth  was  Rome,  which  reigned  over  the  earth  while 
John  was  living.    Pagan  Rome  deified  her  emperors,  and  worshiped,  it 
is  said,  90,000  idols,  and  dominated  the  civilized  world,  and  massacred  the 
saints  of  Grod  in  ten  persecutions.     Christianity  seemed,  for  a   brief 
period,  to  give  its  idolatry  a  deadly  wound,  in  the  fourth  century  ;   but 
that  wound  was  healed,  that  is,  the  idolatry  was  restored  by  the  apostasy 
of  Papal  Rome  to  picture- worship,  Mariolatry  (the  worship  of  Mary),  and 
the  adoration  oi  the  Pope  and  the  eucharist.     The  ten  horns  of  the  First 
Beast  seem  to  be  ten  kings  who  are  to  be  subordinate  to  this  world-power 
in  its  last  development  (xvii.  12).     The  Second  Apocalyptic  Beast  is  the 
same  as  the  False  Prophet  (xiii.  11-18 ;   xix.  20 ;  xx.  10) ;  and  also  aeems> 
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in  most  respects,  identified  with  the  great,  richly-dressed,  blasphemous^ 
nrarderons  whore,  Mystery  Babylon,  who  rides  npon  the  First  Apocalyp- 
tic Beast,  and  is  drunken  with  ^e  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  (xvii.  1- 
18) ;  the  same  as  the  "  little  horn  "  on  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel  vii.,  and 
the  "  man  of  sin,*'  or  "  son  of  perdition,"  predicted  by  Paul  in  2  Thess,  ii.; 
and,  in  its  full  deyelopment,  is  the  chief  and  last  of  the  "false  christs 
and  false  prophets"  foretold  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  and  of  the  "  Anti- 
christs" foretold  by  John  in  his  first  epistle  (ii.  18).  He  rises  out  of  the 
earth,  that  is,  out  of  civilized  and  consolidated  and  peaceful  society,  and 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  worshiping  earthly  idols  and  not  the  God  of 
Heaven— it  is  a  hnutf  all  the  time,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  two  horns 
like  a  lamb,  mocking  Christ,  and  appearing  mild  and  innocent,  yet  really 
having  the  spirit  of  the  Dragon,  and,  out  of  the  abundance  of  its  heart, 
speaking  and  acting  Uke  the  Dragon.  While  the  First  Beast  was  a  politi- 
cal power,  this  adds  to  the  features  of  the  First  Beast  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceivableness,  and  is  a  pseudo-spiritual  power,  prophesying  and  working 
deceptive  miracles  for  the  First  Beast,  and  making  an  image  to  the  First 
Beast,  and  commanding  all  to  worship  the  image,  and  killing  those  that 
refuse,  and  setting  a  mark  in  the  right  hands  or  foreheads  of  the  idola- 
trous worshipers,  and  letting  none  buy  or  sell  except  such  as  have  the 
mark  or  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.  The  Second 
Beast  (or  False  Prophet),  although  assuming  the  garb  of  religion  (see 
Matt.  vii.  15),  is  more  oppressive  than  the  first.  The  Dragon,  Beast  and 
False  Prophet,  **  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  form  a  hellish  Anti-Trinity, 
coimterfeit  of  "  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  God  manifest  in  Christ,  wit- 
nessed to  by  the  Spirit.  **  The  Dragon  personates  the  Father,  assigning 
his  authority  to  his  representative,  the  Beast,  as  the  Father  assigns  His 
to  the  Son ;  while  the  False  Prophet,  like  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaks  not  of 
himself,  but  tells  all  men  to  worship  the  Beast,  and  confirms  his  testi- 
mony by  miracles,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  attested  Christ^s  Divine  mission. 
The  mark  in  the  right  hand  and  forehead  implies  prostration  of  the  body 
and  intellect  to  the  Beast ;  or  the  mark  in  the  forehead  shows  profession, 
and  in  the  hand  shows  work  and  service  for  the  Beast.  The  mark  may 
be,  as  in  the  sealing  of  the  saints,  not  visible,  but  symbolical  of  alle- 
giance." The  number  of  the  Beast  is  said  to  be  the  number  of  a  man, 
and  is  666.  Countless  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  this  enigma. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  Arabic  digits,  numbers  were  generally  repre- 
sented by  letters ;  so  that  every  name,  by  the  addition  of  the  values  of  • 
its  letters,  had  a  certain  numerical  value.  From  the  language  of  the 
angel  to  John  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  it  seems  certain  that  Rome  was  at  least 
primarily  meant ;  and  the  most  scholarly  solutions  point  to  Rome.  The 
language  in  which  John  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation,  like  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  New  Testament,  is  Greek ;  and  the  numerical  value,  in 
Greek,  of  each  of  the  following  words,  or  phrases,  is  666  :—Lateino8  (Lati- 
nns,  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  Roman  aborigines,  from  whom 
they  derived  their  name  of  Latin) ;  U  Latine  BasUeia  (the  Latin  king. 
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4om) ;  ItaUke  JBhklesia  (Italian  church) ;  Parado9i8  (tradithm) ;  JSuporia 
(wealth).  Vtocmus  Filii  Dei  (a  Latin  phrase,  meaning  Vicar  of  the  Son 
of  God,  blasphemously  assumed  by  the  Pope) ;  Vicarius  GeneraUs  Dei  in 
Terrie  (Vicar  Greneral  of  God  on  earth),  have  the  numerical  value,  in 
Latin,  of  666.  Also  the  word  Romiith  (Roman),  in  Hebrew,  has  for  its 
numerical  value  666.    Latin  is  Rome's  language  in  all  official  acts. 

Let  it  be  especially  remembered  that "  the  only  two  Greek  nouns 
in   all   the  New  Testament,  whose  numerical  value  is  exactly  666, 
are   Pwradoms  and  Europia,  precisely  the  two  expressing  the  grand 
corrupters  of  the   church,    Tradition,   the  corrupter  of  doctrine,  and 
Wealth,  the  corrupter  of  practice.    The  only  unquestionable  666  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  666  talents  of  gcdd  that  came  in  yearly  to  Solo- 
mon, and  were  among  his  chief  corrupting  influences  (1  Kings  x.  14 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  18).    The  two  horns  of  the  earth-bea«t  represent  the  two 
phases  of  idolatry  which  ever  corrupt  the  church,  literal  and  spiritual, 
image-worship  and  covetousness.    In  Pelletan's  '  Profession  of  Faith  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  Wealth  is  addressed  '  Divine  Son-Messiah-Re- 
deemer-dumb  confidant  of  God->begotten  by  mysterious  conception,  who 
hast  saved  men  from  misery,  redeemed  the  world,'  etc."    As  the  woman 
divinely  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  having  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stArs,  and  persecuted  by  the  Dragon 
(Rev.  xii.),  represents  the  true  church,  so  the  woman  humanly  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
and  sitting  upon  the  scarlet-colored  beast,  and  having  upon  her  forehead 
the  name  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Chreat,  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abomina- 
tions of  the  Earth,  and  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  repreaenta 
the  false  or  apostate  church  with  her  daughters,  whether  Roman,  Greek 
or  Protestant,  not  loving  Christ,  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  but  giving  its 
affections  to  worldly  idols— corrupted  by  tradition  and  wealth.      The 
name  Babylon  given  to  the  head  of  the  image  of  the  world-powers  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Daniel  is  given  in  Revelation  to  the  harlot.    TMb  con< 
nects  her  with  the  fourth  kingdom,  Rome,  the  last  part  of  the  image. 
Her  sitting  upon  seven  mountains  or  hills  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  her  being  the 
city  which  in  John's  time  reigned  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  (Rev.  rvii.  18), 
also  prove  her  to  be  Rome.   Babylon  means  confusion,  and  well  describes 
the  rival  claims  of  apostate  Rome  and  her  apostate  daughters,  and  the 
''confused  noises  and  blood-roUed  garments"  of  their  many  wars  upon 
each  other  and  upon  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  the  Prince  of  Peace  (laa, 
ix.  5,  6) ;  but  all  these  persecutors  shall  stumble,  and  their  *'  confusiou  * 
shall  be  "  everlasting  "  ( Jer.  xx.  11).    The  harlot  is  at  last  to  be  depriTe^i 
of  all  her  carnal  imssessions  by  the  world-powers  (Rev.  xvii.  16),  and  t^ 
be  visited  with  the  righteous  and  eternal  judgment  of  God  (Rev.  xviii^ 
xix.).  And  then  it  is  probable  that  some  infidel  supplanter  of  the  papacy 
the  fully  developed  false-prophet,  under  a  false  spiritual  guise,  imll  asi 
sume  even  more  blasphemous  pretensions  than  the  pope,  (still,  ho^vevi^i 
identified  with  Rome),  and  will  openly  avow  atheism,  and  deify  Satan  1 
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buMelC,  and  oombiae  in  himself  worldly  wisdom  md  worldly  power,  and 
cndeaTor  to  destroy  ail  who  will  not  worship  him,  and  he  will  be  met  by 
tiie  Khkg  of  kiiigs  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  be  cast  with  the  beast  aUve  (not 
annihiialed)  into  the  lake  of  eternal  fire  (Rev.  xix.)*  Even  in  Babylon 
God  has  a  people,  and  they  are  exhorted  to  oome  oat  of  her,  lest  they  par- 
take of  her  sins  and  plagnes  (Rev.  zriiL  4);  just  as  the  believers  in  Christ 
tame  oat  of  Jerusalem  before  its  terrible  destruction  by  the  Romans 
<Matt,  ndv.  15, 16).--A.  E.  Fausaet. 

In  regard  to  the  time  when  all  these  events  shall  take  place,  it  is  ai- 
tc^eiher  ameerfoia.    Christ  told  His  Apostles  that  it  was  '*  not  even  for 
them  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His 
own  power  ^  (Acts  i.  7) ;  and  that  the  day  and  hoar  of  the  coming  of  the 
don  of  man  were  unknown  to  any  man  and  to  the  angels,  and  even  to 
Himself  in  His  humanity,  and  known  only  to  the  Father  (Mark  xiii.  82). 
Therefore  aQ  His  people  are  to  watch  (Matt.  xxiv.  42).    What  is  called 
the  Year-Day  theory  is  popular  with  many  writers,  though  r^iected  by 
several  recent  and  able  scholars.    This  theory  is  sought  to  be  based  upon 
nich  passages  as  Lev.  vii.  5 ;  Deut.  zvi.  9, 10, 16 ;  Num.  xiv.  88,  84 ;  ££ek. 
iv.  5,  S ;  Dan.  ix.  24 ;  and  maintains  that  a  day  in  pri^ecy  means  a  year 
in  history.    It  is  replied  that  prophetical  numbers  are  symbolical,  and 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  be  also  literal ;  that  the  above  passages  are  ir- 
relevsnt,  especially  the  main  passage  in  Daniel  ix.  24,  where  the  word 
translated  weeks  simply  means  sevene;  that  the  theory  is  contrary  to  the 
words  of  Christ  about  our  not  knowing  tbo  times  or  the  seasons ;  and 
that  if  it  is  applied  to  any  prophetical  numbers,  it  should  be  applied  to 
all,  and  that  would  make  the  MiUennium  (Rev.  xx.  1-7)  last  800,000  years. 
Scaredy  any  Year-Day  theorist  applies  his  theory  to  the  Millennium. 
Still,  he  insists  that,  in  the  latter  days,  many  were  to  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  was  to  be  increased,  and  the  book  of  prophecy  was  to  be 
sealed  only  to  the  time  of  the  end  (Dan.  xii.  4) ;  and  that,  as  the  begin- 
nings of  the  periods  are  uncertain,  although  we  know  the  periods  them- 
selves,  their  ends  are  also  uncertain,  so  that  Christ-s  words  would  still  be 
tme.    The  three  years  and  a  half,  or  time,  times  and  dividing  of  time,  or 
42  months,  or  1,200  days,  so  often  mentioned  in  prophecy,  are  the  same 
period ;  and,  if  the  Year-Day  theory  be  true,  they  denote  1,200  years.    As 
for  the  fall  of  Mystical  Babylon,  we  cannot  tell  the  exact  date,  even  if 
she  weve  to  continue  1,200  years.    Pope  Boniface  III.,  in  A.  D.  GOO,  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  Phocas  the  title  of  ''  Universal  Bishop  ;  ^  Pope 
Theodore  I.,  in  A.  D.  048,  assumed  the  title  of  **  Sovereign  PontiftV^  and 
waa  the  last  pope  whom  a  bishop  dared  to  call  brother ;  Pope  Stephen 
III.,  in  A.  D.  754,  by  acknowledging  the  usurper  Pepin  as  the  lawful  king 
of  Prance,  received  from  him  the  three  territories  of  Rome,  Ravenna  and 
Lombardy,  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  pwcer  of  the  popes.    Reckoning 
the  l^aaO  years  from  these  dates,  we  should  reach  A.  D.  1800,  1906  and 
^»14 ;  or,  if  only  800  days  are  reckoned  to  a  year,  A.  D.  1840, 1801  and  1907. 
If  the  latter  date  were  correct,  and  there  was  then  to  be  a  persecution  of 
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Gkkl^B  people,  unprecedented  in  horror,  and  laatin^r  a  literal  period  of 
three  years  and  a  half,  as  many  suppose,  it  woold  make  the  fall  of  Romish 
Babylon  about  A.  D.  2000.  (All  future  dates  are,  of  course,  except  to 
God,  uncertain.)  As  shown  by  Rev.  xix.  17-21,  "the  world*  at  its  highest 
development  of  material  and  pseudo-spiritual  power,  is  but  a  decorated 
carcas^Tound  which  the  eagles  gather,'*  as  literal  Jerusalem  was  at  its 
destruction  by  the  Romans  (Matt.  xxiv.  15-28).  The  one  was  a  lively  tyx>e 
of  the  other. 

"  The  destruction  of  Satan's  representatives,  the  beast  and  the  false- 
prophet,  to  whom  he  gave  his  x)ower,  throne  and  authority,  is  followed 
by  the  binding  of  Satan  himself  a  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  1-7).    The 
Jewish  rabbis  thought  that,  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  and  on 
the  seventh  God  rested,  so  there  would  be  six  millenaries  (or  six  thou- 
sand years),  followed  by  a  Sabbatical  Millennium"  (one  thousand  years). 
If  there  were  exactly  4,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  opinion,  if 
true,  would  make  the  dawn  of  the  Millennium  about  2000  A.  D.;  but,  as 
we  have  stated  before,  there  are  200  different  opinions  of  the  exact  inter- 
val between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  so  that  the 
matter  is,  as  to  its  date,  quite  uncertain.    Whether  the  thousand  years  of 
Satan's  confinement  in  the  bottomless  pit,  mentioned  six  times  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  are  to  be  before  or  after  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  does  not  very  plainly  appear  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  still  a  warmly  contested  point  with  the  ablest  Bible  scholars.    As  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  predicted  the  first  coming  of  Christr— not  only 
spiritually,  in  mercy  or  judgment,  but  also  literally,  personally  and  visi- 
bly; so,  in  the  most  unmistakable  language,  do  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  foretell  His  second  coming— not  only  spiritually,  in  mercy  or 
Judgment,  but  also  literally,  personally  and  visibly  (Acts  L  11 ;  ill.  20,  21 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  XXV.  81 ;  xxvi.  64;  Mark  viii.  88 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  xi.  26 ;  xv.  23; 
Philip,  iii.  20;  1  These,  iv.  14-18;  Heb.  ix.  28;  Rev.  i.  7).     By  many  an- 
cient Jewish  Christians,  and  by  the  church  generally  from  150  to  350  A. 
D.,  during  a  period  of  great  persecution,  and  by  some  learned  individuals 
and  some  transient  parties  since,  it  was  and  has  been  believed  that  there 
would  be  two  future  personal  advents  of  Christ,  one  b^are  and  another 
after  the  Millennium,  or  thousand  years'  confinement  of  Satan.     John 
Gin  (A.  D.  1607-1771),  perhaps  the  most  learned,  able,  sound,  upright  and. 
humble  Baptist  minister  since  the  days  of  Paul,  was  thoroug^hly  per- 
suaded that  Christ  would  come  personally  upon  the  earth  again  just  be- 
fore the  Millennium,  and  destroy  His  enemies,  and  reign  personally  with 
His  saints  on  earth  a  thousand  years ;  and,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Body  of  Divinity,  he  advances  a  large  number  of  powerful  Scripture  ar« 
guments  in  support  of  this  position.    And,  in  the  present  age,  auch  dis^ 
tinguished  Bible  scholars  as  Alford,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  Birks,   Elliot, 
Fausset,  Lange  and  others,  advocate  the  same  opinion.    This  belief  ii 
based  chiefly  on  "  these  two  classes  of  passages :  1st,  Those  which  seenj 
to  connect  the  future  advent  with  the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  deatruci 
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tm  of  Antichrist,  or  the  esiablighment  of  a  universal  kingdom  of  right- 
eoQsneaa  on  earth,  such  as  Isa.  xi.,  zii.;  lix.  (compared  ^ith  Rom.  xi.  25-27); 
Jer.xiiiL5-8;  £zekiel  xliii.;  Daniel  vu.  9-27;  Joel  iii.  16-21;  Zech.  xiv.; 
Bom.  xi.  1-27 ;  2  Theas.  i.  1-18 ;  Acts  iii.  19-21.  2d»  Those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  imminent  (in  connection  with  those 
which  declare  that  there  is  to  be  a  period  of  generally  diffused  peace  and 
nghteousneaa  preceding  the  first  consummation),  such  as  Matt.  xxiv. 
4^-44;  Mark  xiii.  82-37;  Luke  xii.  85-40;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  8;  Titus  ii.  11-13; 
James  T.  7.  8.^  Mr.  £.  B.  Craven,  American  Editor  of  Lange^s  Commen- 
tanr  on  the  Book  of  Beyelation,  believes  that,  as  in  the  earlier  Old  Testa- 
loeiit  prophecies,  only  one  advent  of  Christ  seems  to  have  beeu  contem- 
Iilated,  but  in  the  later  (compare  Daniel  ix.  26,  26  with  vii.  18, 14)  there 
waa  a  prediction  of  two  such  advents,  separated,  as  we  now  know,  by 
Bullenma ;  so,  vrhile  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  only- 
Mefatore  advent  of  Christ  seems  predicted,  in  the  later  portions  (com- 
pare Bev.  TIT.  11-16  with  xx.  11-15)  there  are  indications  of  tioo— one  to 
establi^  a  nniveraal  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth,  and  the  other  to 
tenninate  the  present  order  of  things  in  a  general  judgment. 

But  it  ifi  the  opinion  of  the  great  minority  of  Bible  scholars  that  there 
Till  be  bat  one  more  x>er8onal  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  it  will  be  defter 
the  MiBennlnm.  They  maintain  that  the  idea  of  a  pre-millennial  advent 
is  Jewish  in  its  origin,  and  Jndalzing  or  materializing  in  its  tendency  ; 
th^  it  disparages  the  present,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
it  is  in€»naistent  with  the  Scriptures,  which  teach  that  Christ  comes  but 
twice,  to  atone  and  to  judge  (Heb.  ix.  28);  that  the  Heavens  must  receive 
Christ  imtQ  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Acts  iii.  21);  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  spiritual  (Matt.  xiii.  11-44 ;  John 
iriii.  96 ;  Bom.  xiv.  17) ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews  (Matt. 
riii.  11,  12);  that  regeneration  is  the  essential  antecedent  of  admission  to 
it  (J<diA  iiL  8-6);  that  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  are  purely  spiritual, 
28  repentance,  pardon,  faith,  etc.  (Matt.  iii.  2, 11 ;  Acts  v.  81 ;  Gal.  v.  22, 
i^  etc.);  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  already  come.  He  having  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  His  Father  David  ever  since  His  ascension  (Acts  ii. 
^-36 ;  ilL  ia-15 ;  iv.  26-28 ;  v.  29-81 ;  Heb.  x.  12, 18 ;  Bev.  iii.  7-12),  so  that  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  predicting  this  kingdom  must  refer  to  the 
psesent  dispensation  of  grace,  and  not  to  a  future  reign  of  Christ  on 
f^rth  in  person  among  men  in  the  fiesh ;  and  that  the  church  is  to  be 
ixnuplete  at  His  next  coming  (1  Thess.  iii.  18;  2  Thess.  i.  10).  These 
scholars  believe  that  the  very  difficult  passage  in  Bev.  xx.  1-10  has  the 
flawing  meaning :  That ''  Christ  has  in  reserve  for  His  church  a  period 
<^  universal  expansion  and  of  pre-eminent  spiritual  prosperity,  when  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  shall  be  reproduced 
^isaan  in  the  great  body  of  (jrod^s  people  in  an  unprecedented  measure  (as. 
Qias  is  said  to  have  lived  again  in  John  the  Baptist),  and  when  these 
martyrs  shall,  in  the  general  triumph  of  their  case,  and  in  the  overthrow 
af  that  of  their  enemies,  receive  judgment  over  their  foes,  and  reign  in 
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the  earth;  while  the  party  of  Satan,  caUed  'the  rest  of  the  dead,'  MH 
not  flouriBh  again  nntil  the  thonsand  years  be  ended,  when  it  shall  pre- 
Tail  again  for  a  little  season.  Tliree  considerations  favor  this  interpreta- 
tion :  It  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  highly  flguratire  books  of  the  Bible; 
this  explanation  is  i>erf  ectly  consistent  with  all  the  other  more  explicit 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  several  points  involved ;  the  same  fig- 
ure, that  of  life  again  from  the  dead,  is  frequently  used  in  Scriptore  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  revival  of  the  church  (Isa.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  12-14;  Rosea  vi^l-S;  Rom.  xi.  16;  Rev.  xi.  11).  And  three  con- 
siderations bear  against  the  literal  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  1-10:  The 
doctrine  of  two  literal  resurrections,  first  of  the  righteous,  and  then,  af- 
ter an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  of  the  wicked,  is  taught  nowhere  el» 
in  the  Bible,  and  this  passage  is  a  very  obscure  one ;  it  is  inconsistent 
with  what  the  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Tesar- 
rection-body,  that  it  is  to  be  spiritual,  not  natural,  or  ordinary  flesh  and 
l)lood  (1  Cor.  XV.  44),  whereas  this  interpretation  represents  the  saints,  or 
at  least  the  martyrs,  as  rising  and  reigning  a  thousand  years  in  the  fle^h. 
and  in  this  world  as  at  present  constituted ;  and  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  passage  contradicts  the  clear  and  uniform  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  all  the  dead  are  to  rise  and  be  judged  together  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  (John  v.  38,  29;  Rev.  xx.  11-15;  Matt.  xxv.  81 -4«;  Act* 
xvii.  81 ;  3  Cor.  v.  10;  2  Thess.  i.  6-10),  which  is  to  be  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  the  revelation  of  the  new 
Heavens  and  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (Psalm  eii.  28,27; 
Isa.  li.  6;  Rom.  viii.  19-28;  Heb.  xii.  36,  27;  2  Peter  iii.  10-18;  Rev.  n. 
and  xxi.)." 

"  The  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  clearly  rereAl 
that  the  gospel  is  to  exercise  an  influence  over  all  branches  of  the  haman 
family,  immeasurably  more  extensive  and  more  thoroughly  transforming 
than  any  it  has  ever  realized  in  time  past,  which  end  is  to  be  gradually 
brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  present  dispensation  (Matt. 
3iii.  81,  82 ;  xxviii.  19,  30;  Psalms  ii.  7,  8 ;  xxii.  27,  29;  Ixxii.  8-11 ;  Isaiah 
ii.  2,  8;  xi.  6-9;  Ix.  12;  Ixvi.  28;  Daniel  ii.  85,  44;  Zech.  ix.  10;  xiv.  9: 
Rev.  xi  15).  The  period  of  this  general  prevalency  of  the  gospel  will 
continue  a  thousand  years,  and  is  hence  designated  the  Millennium  (Rev. 
XX.  2-7).  The  Jews  are  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  (but  not  probaWr 
restored  to  Palestine)  either  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Millennium  (Zech.  xii.  10 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xi.  36-29 ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
15, 16).  At  the  end  of  these  thousand  years,  and  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  there  will  be  a  comparatively  short  season  of  apostasy  and  violent 
conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness  (Luke  xvii.  36-80 ;  i 
Peter  iii.  8,  4 ;  Rev.  xx.  7-9).  Christ's  advent  and  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment  will  be  simultaneous,  and  then  will  follow  the  confla- 
gration of  the  earth,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things,  adapted  to  the  resurrection -bodies  of  the  saints  (Dan.  xii.  1-3; 
John  V.  28,  39 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  xx.  11-15 ;  Matt  viL  31- 
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28;  ziii.  80-43;  zvi.  24-37 ;  xxv.  81-46;  Rom.  ii.  5, 16;  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15;  ^ 
Cor.  V.  9-11 ;  Acts  xxii.  31 ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-10 ;  2  Peter  iii.  7-18 ; .  Rev.  xxi.  1.'* 
—J..  JL.  Hodge,  in  Outlines  of  I  Ikeology.  Such  has  been  the  general  belief 
of  the  Christian  church  from  the  close  of  the  Scripture  canon  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mr.  Charles  Hodge  (in  his  Systematic  Theology),  however, 
makes  the  wise  remark :  "  Experience  teaches  that  the  interpretation  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  is  exceedingly  precarious.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  predictions  concerning  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  events  which  are  to  attend  and  follow  it,  will  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  commentators,  as  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  were  disappointed 
in  the  manner  in  ^C^hich  the  prophecies  concerning  the  first  advent  were 
accomplished.^' 

In  reference  to  the  highly  important  discourse  of  Christ  in  Matthew 
xxiv.  and  xxv.,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Christ  is  answering  three  distinct 
questions  of  His  Apostles :  Ist,  When  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem 
were  to  be  destroyed ;  2d,  What  were  to  be  the  signs  of  His  coming ;  and 
8d,  What  was  to  be  the  time  or  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt. 
xxiv.  8).  The  questions,  perhaps,  amounted  to  but  one  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  at  that  time,  because  they  probably  supposed  that  these 
three  events  were  to  be  simultaneous.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  entire 
analogy  of  Scripture  prophecy  to  understand  that  these  predictions  had 
a  primary  and  lower  fulfillment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  will 
have  a  final  and  higher  fulfillment  in  the  destruction  of  this  sin-polluted 
world.  So  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  intended  to  f  ore- 
teU,  not  only  the  deliverance  of  national  Israel  from  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, bat  also  the  far  more  important  redemption  of  spiritual  Israel 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

For  the  declarative  glory  of  Glod,  the  righteousness  and  mercy  of  His 
dealings  are  to  be  displayed  before  the  assembled  universe  on  the  most 
solemn  and  final  day  of  judgment  (Matt.  xi.  22,  24 ;  xxv.  31-46 ;  Luke  x. 
14;  Acts xvii.  81 ;  Heb.  vi.  2;  2 Peter ii.  9 ;  iii.  7-13 ;  iJohniv.  17;  Rev, 
XX.  11-15).  The  time  and  place  and  duration  of  that  momentous  scene 
have  not  been  revealed  to  mortals.  Christ,  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,. the  Savior  of  sinners,  He  who  loved  and  gave  Himself  for  His 
chosen  people,  embracing  every  truly  humble  soul,  is  to  be  the  judge 
(Matt.  xxv.  81,  82 ;  xxviii.  18 ;  John  v.  27 ;  Acts  x.  42 ;  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  xiv. 
10;  Philip,  ii.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  1) ;  otherwise  His  little  ones  "  would  sink  in 
despair  before  the  terrible  bar.^'  The  persons  to  be  judged  are  men  and 
angels  (Eodes.  xii.  14 ;  Psalm  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Rom.  xiv.  10 ;  Matt.  xii. 
88,87;  xxv.  82;  Rev.xx.  12;  Matt.  viii.  29 ;  iCor.  vi.  3;  2  Peter  ii.  4). 
"  The  saints  will  be  present,  not  to  have  their  portion  iMsigned  (for  that 
was  fixed  long  before,  Matt.  xxv.  34 ;  Eph.  i.  3,  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  1  Peter 
i.  1-5;  John  v.  24),  but  to  have  it  confirmed  forever,  and  that  God^s 
righteousness  may  be  vindicated  in  both  the  saved  and  the  lost  (Rom. 
xiv.  10;  2Cor.  V.  10),  before  the  universe."  The  books  that  are  to  be 
ofHsned  are  the  book  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  10),  the  book  of  conscience  (Rom. 
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ii.  15, 16),  and  the  book  of  God^s  omniscience  (Heb.  iv.  18) ;  and,  besides 
these,  another  most  precious  book,  the  book  of  Clod's  fatherly  remem- 
brance, mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  (Mai.  ill.  16-18 ;  iv. 
1-8),  which  is  the  same  as  the  Lamb^s  book  of  life,  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xx.  12-15 ;  xzi.  S7) — a  book  contain- 
ing the  names  of  all  those  redeemed  to  God  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  (Rev.  v.  9, 10 ;   i.  6, 
6;  xvii.  14;  Isaiah  xxxv.  10;  liii.  5-11 ;  Jer.  zxiii.  6;  Matt.  i.  31 ;  John  x. 
15,  27-30 ;  xvii.  3,  8,  9, 10,  30-24 ;  Acts  xiii.  48 ;  Rom.  v.  19-31 ;   viii.  28-39 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  their  names  being  written  therein,  not  for  their  works, 
but  for  Christ's  work  far  and  tn  them— the  LandPs  book  of  life  (Rom.  iii. 
10-20;  vi.  23;  xi.  6).     The  saints  are  justified  freely  by  God's  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  iii.  24),  or  justified 
by  faith,  the  gift  of  God  (Rom.  v.  1 ;  iv.  16 ;  Gal.  v.  23 ;  Eph.  i.  19 ;  Philip, 
i.  29 ;  Heb.  xii.  2).     Faith  being  appreciable  by  God  and  the  believer 
alone  (Rev.  ii.  17),  and  works  being  appreciable  by  all,  the  saints'  "  works 
of  faith  and  labors  of  love''  are  published  as  the  external  and  evidential 
test  to  indicate  their  preparedness  for  glory,  and  to  vindicate  the  right- 
eousness of  God  (1  Thess.  i.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xxv.  34-40 ;  vii.  16-20 ;  Gal.  v.  22, 
23;  Eph.  ii.  1-10).     Acquitted  by  the  free  mercy  of  God,  while  humbly 
feeling  their  own  utter  un worthiness,  the  saints  are  shown  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God  by  their  divinely  inspired  deeds  of  mercy  to  His  people 
(Matt.  xxv.  84-40 ;  James  ii.  18-26 ;  Eph.  v.  1,  2).     True  faith  worketh  by 
love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  proof  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  and  are  the  justified  children  of  Qrod  (Gal.  v.  6  ;  vi. 
15 ;  Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;   1  John  iii.  14-18 ;  iv.  7,  8, 11,  18,  30 ;    v. 
1 ;  Rom.  iii.  24-26 ;  v.  1-5).    As  for  their  sins,  while  they  themselves  can 
never  forget  them,  and  can  never  cease  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Him  who 
loved  them  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  His  own  blood  (Rev.  i.  5), 
their  covenant  God  has  long  since  promised,  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to 
remember  their  sins  no  more  (Jer.  xxxi.  81-37).    Being  thus  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  and  freely  justified  by  His  grace  (Eph.  i.  6,  7 ;  Rom.  iii.  24),  the 
saints  will  become  assessors  with  the  Judge,  and  heartily  indorse  His 
righteous  judgments  (Psalm  cxlix.  5-9 ;   1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8 ;  Rev.  xx.  4 ;    xix. 
1-5).    In  the  light  of  the  "  Great  White  Throne  "  (Rev.  xx.  11)  all  decep- 
tion will  be  banished,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  will  be  revealed,  every  in- 
dividual will  appear  in  his  true  character  (Eccles.  xii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  Mai. 
iii.  18) ;  the  wicked,  though  seeking  to  justify  themselves,  will  be  justly 
condemned  by  the  holy  law  of  God  and  by  their  own  consciences  (Rom. 
^  iii.  19 ;  ii.  12-16 ;  Gal.  iii.  10),  and  will  be  sentenced  to  everlasting  misery, 
while  the  righteous  are  welcomed  to  everlasting  blessedness  (Matt,  xxv 
46). 

"  The  chief  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,^'  says 
Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  "  are  not  Biblical,  but  speculative.  The  Kreai 
majority  of  students  and  exegetes  find  the  tenet  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greel 
Scriptures.     Sin  is  voluntary ;  and  endless  sin  miist  receive  endless  pun 
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ishment.  The  ansabmiasive*  rebeUiouB  spirits  of  the  lost  go,  with  like- 
minded  oompanions,  to  *  their  own  place/  which  they  prefer  to  Heaven. 
History  shows  that  the  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  most  prevalent  in  the  most  corrupt  times— itself 
being  both  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  the  corruption/' 

God  said  to  oar  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  that  in  the  day 
they  ate  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  they  should  surely 
die ;  but  Satan  afterwards  came  in  the  form  of  the  serpent,  and  flatly 
contradicted  God,  telling  them  that  they  should  not  surely  die.  So,  in 
the  present  age  of  widespread  infidelity,  Satan,  in  the  hearts  of  both  the 
professing  and  non-professing  '^  Christian '^  world,  assures  men  that, 
though  they  go  on  in  sin  and  impenitence  and  unbelief  till  temporal 
death,  they  will  not  die  everlastingly— thus  meeting  with  point-blank 
contradiction  the  repeated,  multiform,  emphatic,  indubitable  assurances 
of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  This  soothing,  infernal  poison,  a  combination 
of  Arminianism  and  Universalism,  is  pervading  and  leavening  the  great 
masses  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Anglican 
commonions.  In  the  minds  of  multitudes,  a  terminable  purgatory  is  tak- 
ing the  place,  far  all  men,  of  an  interminable  hell— the  idea  being  derived, 
not  from  the  inspired  Scriptures,  but  from  the  ancient  Persian  heathens, 
from  whom  the  Jews  obtained  it  and  incorporated  it  in  their  Apocrypha 
and  Talmud ;  the  Catholics  derived  it  from  the  Jews,  and  Protestants 
derived  it  from  the  Catholics.  According  to  this  insidious  deception, 
men  after  death  are  to  be  sent  into  purifying  fires,  chastened  for  their 
siBs,  instructed  in  Divine  truth,  and  given  another  chance  to  repent  and 
save  themselves,  and  go  to  Heaven.  High  ecclesiastical  office,  preten- 
tious scholarship,  splendid  eloquence,  soul-moving  rhetoric,  and  encyclo- 
paedic erudition,  followed  by  countless  hosts  of  lesser  lights,  zealously 
array  themselves  against  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  written  word 
of  God  and  in  defense  of  this  Satanic  delusion.  They  urge  that  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
Bible  to  skeptics ;  and,  unless  this  harsh  and  cruel  doctrine  is  toned  down, 
the  infidel  world  never  will  receive  the  Bible.  But  there  are  other  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures  that  are  intensely  offensive  to  the  carnal  mind- 
such  as  tiie  total  depravity  of  man,  salvation  by  grace  alone,  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the 
resurrection,  the  holiness  of  Giod,  etc.  All  these  and  all  other  peculiar 
features  of  Christianity  must  be  removed  from  the  Bible,  or  explained 
away,  before  the  unregenerate  world  will  be  willing  to  receive  it.  tt  will, 
therefore,  be  much  better  for  all  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  never  to 
begin  the  work  of  toning  down  and  explaining  away  the  Scriptures. 

The  present  writer  has  read,  with  deep  attention,  the  most  recent  and 
elaborate  arguments  advanced  against  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  everlast- 
ing duration  of  future  punishment ;  he  has  compared  these  reasonings 
with  themselves,  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  lexicons,  and  he  is  constrained  to 
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declare  his  belief  that,  for  the  veiy  peffeeUan  of  $op1Mrpf  these  infidel 
treatises  have  no  equal  in  the  entire  range  of  haman  literature.  The 
same  methods  of  explaitatUm  would  make  aniftking  mean  noHdmff. 

The  terms  ahiumt  invariably  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  everlast- 
ing  duratian  are  olam  in  the  Old  Testament  and  aion  and  aiomoe  in  th^ 
New  Testament.    While  these  t^rms,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Bible,  some- 
times  certainly  signify  indefinite  duratian^  it  is  admitted  by  the  best  lexi- 
cographers that  their  common  meaning  is  everlasting  ;  they  are  the  most 
frequent  terms  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  everlasting  dnration  of  €hdy 
and  the  everlasting  duration  of  the  happiness  of  saints  in  glory  ;  it  is  there- 
fore  most  scriptural  to  understand  that,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  duration 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wiekedy  they  also  mean  everlasting.    The  Scriptures^ 
being  addressed  in  the  main  to  God^s  people,  dwell  more  upon  the  per- 
fections of  God  and  the  future  happiness  of  His  saints  than  upon  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked.    In  the  Old  Testament  olom  is  used  4(> 
times  in  reference  to  GknU  04  times  in  reference  to  the  future  happiness 
of  His  people,  and  11  times  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
In  the  New  Testament  aion  is  used  14  times  and  aioni&s  8  times  in  refer- 
ence to  God ;  aion  9  times  and  aUmios  51  times  in  reference  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  beyond  the  grare ;  and  aion  6  times  and  aionios  7 
times  in  reference  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.    In  all  these 
cases  the  reference  is  to  the  future  duration  of  God  and  of  the  humaa 
race ;  and  the  making  of  a  radical  distinction  in  the  meanings  of  theso 
same  terms,  so  that  they  shall  denote  if^nite  duration  in  reference  to  the 
righteoust  and  finite  duration  in  reference  to  the  wicked,  is,  says  Professor 
Moses  Stuart,  "without  a  parallel  in  the  just  principles  of  interpretation* 
The  conclusion  is  plain,  and  phiiologically  and  exegeticaUy  certain.    It 
is  this :  either  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  establish  the  facta 
that  God  and  His  glory  and  praise  and  happiness  are  endtess,  nor  that  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous  in  the  future  world  is  endlesSf  or  elae  they 
establish  the  &ct  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  endlessJ^    In  Mat- 
thew XXV.  46  the  very  same  Greek  word,  aionioSf  is  used  by  Christ,  in  thoi 
same  sentence,  in  reference  both  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  and  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous.    The  plurala 
and  reduplications  and  supplementations  of  these  three  terms  ore  used 
several  times  in  the  Scriptures  to  express  the  duration  of  the  existence 
and  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  future  h^piness  of  His  people ;  so  alao  are 
they  sometimes  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the  future  pumshment  of 
the  wicked  (Psalm  ix.  5 ;  Revelation  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  7 ;  xix.  8 ;  xx.  10).     Thti 
extreme  position  has  even  been  taken  that  aionios  has  no  refarance  to 
duration  whatever,  but  simply  means  spiritual,  supra'Senswms,  beyotkd  ant 
above  time  ;  and  that  aionian  (or  eternal)  life  may  last  but  ten  minuteBf  and 
aionian  (or  eternal)  death  may  last  but  ten  minmtes.    Now  the  Losrd  Jesoij 
Christ  is,  on  this  and  on  every  other  subject,  a  higher  authority  than  an] 
creature ;  and  in  John  x.  28  He  defines  aionian  (or  eternal)  life  to  be  infrj 
perishable  or  indestructible  life ;  and  in  Matthew  xxv.  41, 46,  He  defiLna 
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aionian  (or  eternal)  fire  or  punishment  or  death  (Rev.  xx.  14,  16)  to 
be  the  same  as  the  punishment  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  which,  in 
Jude  6,  is  declared  to  be  aidios,  a  term  never  meaning  anything  but  ever- 
lasUng ;  and  in  Mark  ix.  48  Christ  declares  that  this  "fire^'  is  asbestos, 
unQnenehable,  mexHngwishable  ;  and  in  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48,  the  *'  worm  "  is 
described  as  ateleutetos,  undying,  endless.  In  Mark  ix.  48-48  ''the  fire'' 
Bignifles  the  wrath  of  Gk>d,  and  "  the  worm  ^  signifies  remorse  of  con- 
science. The  "  great  gulf  fixed  "  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
after  death  is  declared  by  Christ  in  Luke  xvi.  26  to  be  impassable.  Not  a 
particle  of  all  the  quibbling  about  olam,  aion  and  aionios  will  apply  to 
such  unmistakable  passages  as  Mark  ix.  48-48,  John  iii.  8,  86,  Luke  xvi. 
26 ;  Revelation  xxi.  8  and  xxii.  11. 

The  Scriptures  everywhere  represent  the  doomed  state  of  the  wicked 
after  death  as  a  finalitt  ;  they  contain  not  one  syllable  to  justij^  the 
belief  that  there  is  any  repentance,  or  forgiveness,  or  radical  change  of 
state  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Even  the  eye  of  the  Apostle  of 
love,  as  he  stands  upon  the  last  and  loftiest  heights  of  inspiration,  sees 
only  endless  misery  for  the  wicked.  The  filthy  and  upjust  then  will  re» 
main  guilty  rebels  against  God  and  wretched  sufferers  forever.  The 
severe  punishment  inflicted  by  an  avenging  Judge,  instead  of  softening 
and  reconciling,  will  harden  and  exasperate  the  criminal.  That  a  Most 
Holy  God  has  an  infinite  hatred  of  sin  is  shown  by  the  Noaohian  deluge^ 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  numberless  and  indescribable  miseries  of  men  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by*  the  awful  summons  that  one  soul  every  second 
leceives  to  quit  these  mortal  shores  and  appear  in  the  presence  of  its  Gk>d. 
And  the  Infinite  hatred  of  a  Most  Holy  God  against  sin  is  shown  infinitely 
more  than  it  could  have  been  shown  by  all  the  suiferings  of  all  the  human 
race  forever,  by  the  bleeding  unutterable  agonies  op  the  meek  and 

LOWLT  AND  SPOTLESS  LaHB  OP  GOD  IN  GeTHSEMANE  AND  ON  CaLVARY 
WHILE  He  EXPIATED  THE  SINS  OP  HiS  SPIRITUAL   ISRAEL.      "It  isfOT  USS 

possible  thai  the  bitter  eup  should  pass  from  the  lips  of  the  finally  impenitent 
than  that  it  should  have  been  taken  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  holy  and 
harmless  Son  of  OodJ" 

The  unanswerable  refutation  of  the  entire  body  of  argument  used  hy 
the  infidel  *'  restorationist"  is  that  this  feeble,  carnal,  heathen  and  un- 
godly system  wholly  does  away  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the 
sanctiftcation  of  the  Spirit,  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  Holy  Writ^ 
and  substitutes,  in  their  stead,  satisfaction  rendered  to  Divine  Justice,, 
and  purification  obtained  by  each  human  being,  by  the  actual  individual 
Bufferings  of  each  sinner  in  this  and  the  future  world.  If  this  doctrine  be 
true,  there  is  no  saJ/vaiionj  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  for  any  member- 
of  the  Adamic  race. 

The  Scriptures  and  arguments  already  adduced  thoroughly  refute- 
also  the  position  of  those  who  advocate  tiie  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
at  or  after  deatix,  or  what  they  call  a  conditional  immortality. 
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More  fully,  clearly  and  emphatically  than  all  the  prophets  and  Apos 
ties  does  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  God  of  eternity,  the  Suvior 
of  men,  the  last  Supreme  Judge  of  the  human  race,  describe  to  ua  the 
awful  state  of  the  impenitent  dead.  May  we  ha\re  the  wisdom,  by  Diviue 
grace,  as  wdl  upon  this  as  upon  every  other  sulgect,  to  turn  from  all  other 
masters  and  to  hear  Him. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  lost 
will  arise :  "  from  the  loss  of  all  earthly  good ;  from  exclusion  from  the 
presence  and  favor  of  God;  from  the  unrestrained  dominion  of  sin;  from 
the  operations  of  conscience ;  from  despair ;  from  evil  associates ;  from 
bodily  tortures ;  and  from  the  everlasting  duration  of  their  sufferings.^^ 

''  When  Christ  comes  again  it  wiU  be  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe.    Those  who  are  then  alive  will  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  their  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  their  mortal  shall 
put  on  immortality.    Those  who  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  ol 
the  Son  of  man  and  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  their  bodies 
fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  the  Son  of  God.    Thus  changed, 
both  classes  of  believers  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.    The  place  of  the 
final  abode  of  the  righteous  is  sometimes  called  a  house,  as  when  the 
Savior  said, '  In  my  Father^s  house  are  many  mansions '  (John  xiv.  2) ; 
sometimes  '  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maimer  is 
God'  (Heb.  xi.  10).    Under  this  figure  it  is  called  the  new  or  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  so  gorgeously  described  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse.    Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly'  (Heb.  xi.  16);  a  country  through  which  flows  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  '  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life*, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.   And  there 
fihall  be  no  more  curse ;  but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
in  it ;  and  His  servants  shall  serve  Him :  and  they  shall  see  His  face ;  and 
His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.    And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ; 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God 
giveth  them  light:  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and  ever'  (Rev.  xxii, 
2-5).  Sometimes  the  final  abode  of  the  redeemed  is  called  a  ^  new  Heavena 
aad  a  new  earth '  (2  Peter  iii.  IS). 

''As  to  the  blessedness  of  this  heavenly  state  we  know  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable: 'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Hun' (1  Cor.  ii.  9). 

"  'We  know  not,  O  we  know  not 

What  Joys  await  us  there ; 
What  radiancy  of  glory, 

What  bllas  beyond  compare/ 

"We  know,  however :  (1.)  That  this  incomprehensible  blessedneBS  o 
Heaven  shall  arise  from  the  vision  of  God.  This  vision  is  beatific.  I| 
transforms  the  soul  into  the  Divine  image ;  transfusing  into  it  the  I>iviiii 
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life,  so  that  it  is  HUed  with  the  fallness  of  God.  TMb  vision  of  God  is  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  dwells  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  glory 
hodily.  God  is  seen  in  fashion  as  a  man ;  and  it  is  this  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  person  of  Christ  that  is  inconceivably  and  intolerably  ravish- 
ing. Peter,  James  and  John  became  as  dead  men  when  they  saw  His 
glory,  for  a  moment,  in  the  holy  mount.  (2.)  The  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed will  flow  not  only  from  the  manifestation  of  the  glory,  but  also 
of  the  love  of  Grod ;  of  that  love,  mysterions,  unchangeable  and  infinite, 
of  which  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  fruit.  (8.)  Another  element  of  the 
future  happiness  of  the  saints  is  the  indefinite  enlargement  of  all  their 
faculties.  (4.)  Another  is  their  entire  exemption  from  all  sin  and  sorrow. 
(5.)  Another  is  their  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  the  high  intelligences 
of  Heaven ;  with  patriarchs,  prophets.  Apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  the  re- 
•deemed.  (6.)  Another  is  constant  increase  in  knowledge  and  in  the  use- 
ful exercise  of  all  their  powers.  (7.)  Another  is  the  secure  and  everlast- 
ing possession  of  all  possible  good."— C  Hodge. 

"  The  everlasting  duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  shown 
by  its  being  called  eternal  or  everlasting  life,  eternal  glory,  a  house 
eternal  in  the  Heavens,  an  eternal  inheritance,  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
a  continuing  city,  a  better  country,  a  being  ever  with  the  Lord,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  and  the  everlasting  covenant 
of  grace ;  were  there  any  fears  of  its  ever  ending,  it  could  not  be  perfect 
happiness. 

"  As  to  whether  there  will  be  any  degrees  in  the  final  happiness  of 
the  saints,  those  passages  of  Scripture  usually  brought  to  support  it 
usually  belong  to  the  militant,  not  to  the  triumphant,  state  of  the  church. 
The  arguments  against  degrees  in  glory  are :  (1.)  That  all  the  people  of 
God  are  loved  by  Him  with  the  same  everlasting  love.  (2.)  They  were 
all  chosen  together  in  Christ  before  the  foimdation  of  the  world.  (3.) 
They  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  same  everlasting  covenant  of  grace. 
(4.)  They  are  all  equally  redeemed  with  the  same  precious  blood  of 
Christ.  (5.)  They  are  aU  freely  justified  by  the  same  righteousness  of 
Christ.  (6.)  All  are  equally  the  predestinated  and  adopted  children  and 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  (7.)  They  are  all  raised  up 
from  the  same  low  and  lost  estate  by  Christ  to  be  kings  and  priests  unto 
God."--JoM  QiU, 

The  church  is  a  unit,  and  must  ultimately  triumph  over  all  opposition. 

The  Apostle  Paul  represents  the  church  as  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  may  be  gathered  by  reference  to  the  following  Scriptures :  Rom.  xii. 
5;  1  Cor.  vi.  15;  x.  17;  xii.  27;  Eph.  i.  28;  iv.  12;  v.  28,  80;  Col.  i.  18,  24; 
ii.  17.  ''  He  thus  represents  it  as  an  organic  living  system  of  various 
members,  powers  and  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  abode  of 
Christ  and  the  object  of  His  redeeming  and  sanctifying  influence  upon 
the  world.  Christ  is,  in  onei  view,  the  ruling  head ;  in  another  the  invisi- 
ble, all-pervading  soul  of  this  body.  Christ  without  the  church  were  a 
head  without  a  body,  a  fountain  without  a  stream,  a  king  without  sub- 
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jectB,  a  captain  without  soldiers,  a  bridegroom  without  a  bride.  The 
ohorch  without  Christ  were  a  body  without  soul  or  Bpirit»  a  lifeless  oorpse. 
The  church  lives  ouly  as  Christ  lives  or  works  in  her.  At  eveiy  moment 
of  her  existence  she  is  dependent  on  Him,  as  the  body  on  the  soul,  or  th« 
branches  on  the  vine.  But  on  His  part  He  perpetually  bestows  apon  her 
His  heavenly  gifts,  and  supernatural  powers,  continually  reveals  Him- 
self in  her,  and  will  dwell  in  her  during  her  entire  militant  state,  when  at 
last  all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  earth  will  yield  free  obedience  to 
Him,  and  adore  Him  as  the  eternal  Prophet,  Priest  and  ELing  of  the  re- 
generate race."— /ScA^^. 

Such  is  the  character  of  that  society,  of  that  church,  of  that  kingdom 
that  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  Cttsars,  and  which  has 
never  taken  one  step  backwards,  but  amidst  fixes  and  faggots,  prisons 
and  deaths,  has  marched  steadily  onward,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
through  the  great  Captain  of  her  salvation,  and  will  eventually  fiU  the 
world  with  the  glory  of  God. 
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CHARACTBRISTICS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  the  first  centoiy  was  a  spiritual  kingdom  set  ap  in  tdie 
-world  by  the  Son  of  God  in  fulflllnient  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  in 
opposition  to  all  other  religions  of  earth ;  and  this  militant  kingdom  of 
Immanuel,  notwithstanding  the  combined  secular  powers  of  the  world, 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  about  seventy  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion  of  Christ,  it  pervaded  portions  of  every  province  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  In  it  is  an  aggressive  principle  against  sin,  though  purely  of  love 
to  mankind,  that  will  never  cease  its  action  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Many  errors  had  crept  into  the  church  from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  that  system  of  discipline  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had  proved  effectual  in  removing  these 
errors  in  faith  and  practice.  **  The  Apostolic  Age  is  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  an  organized  society  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit— 
the  age  of  inspiration  and  of  legislation  for  all  subsequent  ages.  Here 
springs,  in  its  original  freshness  and  purity,  the  living  water  of  the  new 
creation.  Christianity  comes  down  from  Heaven  as  a  supernatural  fact, 
yet  long  predicted  and  prepared  for,  and  adapted  to  the  deepest  wants  of 
human  nature.  Signs  and  wonders  and  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
the  Spirit,  for  the  conversion  of  unbelieving  Jews  and  heathens,  attend  its 
entrance  into  this  world  of  sin.  It  takes  up  its  permanent  abode  wilih 
our  fallen  race,  to  transform  it  gradually,  without  war  or  bloodshed,  by  a 
quiet,  leaven-like  process,  into  a  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
In  virtue  of  this  original  purity,  vigor  and  beauty,  and  the  permanent 
success  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  single  but  inexhaustible  volume  of  its  literature,  and  the 
character  of  the  Apostles,  those  inspired  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those 
humanly-untaught  teachers  of  mankind,  the  Apostolic  Age  has  an  incom- 
parable interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
immovable  ground- work  of  the  whole.  It  holds  up  the  highest  standard^ 
of  doctrine  and  discipline."— P.  Schaff. 

The  church  of  the  first  century  forms  the  standard  and  example  for 
the  church  of  all  future  ages.  Should  there  exist  now  on  earth  a  body  of 
professed  Christians  who  occupy  the  same  ground  in  faith  and  practice  as 
that  of  the  church  of  the  first  century,  they  are  right  ;  and  if  any  should 
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be  found  occupying  a  different  position,  they  are  wrong.  The  true 
church  of  Christ  and  false  or  merely  nominal  churches  are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  comparison  with  the  apostolic  standard. 

TWELVE  MARKS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

1.  The  apostolic  church  consisted  only  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  convicted  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  had  given  signs  of  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God.    Their  faith  was  the  faith  of  God^s  eleet  (Titus  i.  1),  a  steadfast 
and  earnest  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets  (Acts 
ii.  42;  Eph.  il.  20;  Jude  8),  including  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
race  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  the  special  eternal 
election  of  God's  people  to  everlasting  life,  the  particular  redemption 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  all  His  people,  the  effectual  calling 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  to  glory.    In  all  spiritual  matters 
Christ  was  their  only  Head,  King  and  Lawgiver,  as  He  spoke  either  per- 
sonally or  by  His  Spirit  in  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.    One  word  of  their  Lord  and  Master  was  worth  all  the  wordft 
of  all  uninspired  men.     They  chose  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.     The 
Jewish  and  heathen  doctrine  of  salvation  by  human  works  they  utterly 
eschewed,  while  they  heartily  embraced  as  their  only  hope  the  Christian 
and  Bible  doctrine  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  by  the  sovereign  and  un- 
merited grace  of  God.    In  other  words,  this  first  and  chief  mark  of  the 
apostolic  church  was  a  regenerated  or  converted  membership,  who  had  been 
bom  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  had  vital,  revealed,  experimental  religion^ 
who  were  the  quickened,  the  circumcised  in  heart,  the  new  creation^ 
saints,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  children  of  God,  the  saved,  added  to  the 
church  by  the  Lord,  the  elect  vessels  of  mercy,  who  worshiped  .God  in 
the  Spirit,  living  stones  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  they 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  had  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  His  marvelous  light. 

This  mark  utterly  excludes  the  unregenerate  world  and  unconscious 
infants  from  membership  in  the  apostolic  church.  As  Noah  was  a  spir- 
itual child  of  God,  and  all  the  human  race  since  the  flood  are  his  descend- 
ants, infant  membership,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  sweep  the  whole 
world  into  the  church.  Three  of  the  evangelists  inform  us  that  some 
little  children  were  brought  to  Jesus,  who  blessed  them,  though  they  were 
unbaptised ;  and  who,  though  this  was  the  occasion  above  all  others  for 
it,  said  not  one' word  about  their  baptism  or  their  admittance  into  His  visi- 
ble church.  He  uttered  those  forever  precious  and  memorable  -words, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Ood,^  Mark  says  that  He  was  "  much  displeased  ^'  when 
His  disciples  rebuked  those  who  brought  the  children  to  Him.  Bible 
Baptists  have  always  believed  that  all  children  who  die  in  infancy  are 
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regenerated  by  the  almighty  grace  of  God  and  go  directly  home  to  the 
loving  arms  of  Jesus ;  and  these  with  the  adult  believers  compose  more 
than  one-half  of  the  human  race.    As  ''  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day  and  forever  "  (Heb.  xui.  8),  it  must  still  be  "  much  dispUnsing^^ 
TO  Him  that  little  children  should  not  be  suffered,  but  forbidden,  to  come 
to  Him  for  any  reason  whatever,  whether  the  lack  of  water- baptism  or 
anything  else.    The  language  of  Christ  in  Mark  xvi.  16>  "  He  that  beHev- 
eth  not  shall  be  damned,'^  shows  with  perfect  clearness  that  not  want  of 
wEter-bi^tism,  but  want  of  faith,  is  the  cause  of  damnation ;  and  as  the  ^ 
^nce  of  faith  is  ''the  gift  of  God''  (Eph.  i.  19;  ii.  8;  Gal.  v.  22;  Phil.  i. 
29;  Hebrews  xii.  2),  it  is  as  easy  for  Omnipotence  to  bestow  it  upon  a 
djing  infant  as  upon  a  living  adult.    The  practice  of  infant  baptism  (or 
infant  church  membership)  is  a  weak,  thoroughly  antiscriptural,  idola- 
iTous  superstition,  which  most  probably  arose  in  North  Africa  in  the  third 
century  *  from  the  tsdee  idea  of  the  magical,  regenerating,  saving  power 
of  water,  and  which  did  not  become  general  until  the  fifth  century,  thus 
f^nring  its  triumph  in  the  Dai'k  Ages  about  the  same  time  with  the 
establifiimient  of  the  papacy ;  and  it  is  worthy  only  of  the  Dark  Continent 
and  the  Dark  Ages.    "  It  originated  from  that  inborn  human  principle  of 
s^-lf-ri^liteousness  which  supposes  it  so  necessary  for  man  to  do  son^thing 
to  secure  his  acceptance  with  Grod  that  even  the  infant,  who  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  condition  itself,  must  do  so  by  its  substitute.''    It  is  a  vain 
human  tradition  which  utterly  makes  void  the  commandments  of  God— 
those  commandments  requiring  baptism  after  repentance  and  faith,  as 
titly  symbolical  of  those  internal  graces ;  while  the  human  tradition  re- 

*  It  ia  claimed  that  Irenaeus  was  bom  A.  D.  97,  and  that  he  makes  one  allusion  to  Infant  bap- 
^j>m.  Tbe  fact  is  that  both  the  date  and  place  both  of  Irenaetis's  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
Tb^  atde^  scholars  believe  that  he  was  bom  between  A.  D.  19U  and  140:  and  some  suppose  that  he 
>:i'<d  A.  D.  90.  Hia  book  against  Heresies  was  composed,  says  Mr.  Schaff.  between  the  years  177 
•^  IS.  In  that  book  he  says  that  '  *  our  Lord  came  in  order  that  throuffh  Himself  He  miflrht  save 
^  luen,  infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children  and  youths  and  elders,  even  all  who  throufrh  Him 
ifr  bom   asmin  unto  Ood.*^     The  expression    *Q>om  a<7atn"   is  said,  in   the  early  so-called 


T%tltgTB,^^kaintuaUp  to  mean  '  *  baptized : "  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  aitoafs  has  that 
a^^aixm,  and  that  it  has  that  meaning  in  the  sentence  just  auoted  from  Irenaeus.  The  phrase 
"throvfrb  Hizn,**  instead  of  "  throuirh  water,"  militates  emphatically  against  the  idea  of  baptis- 
^sal  Toirehermtion  in  this  pamaffe— so  admit  the  German  scholars. 

Tb«  earliest  undoubted  reference  to  child  baptism  is  by  Tertnllian  of  North  Africa  (bom  160  A. 
B^  died  between  3S0  and  MO— converted  about  A.  D.  190),  and  he  earnestly  opposes  it.  Certainly, 
tb^,  cbild  baptiom  must  have  been,  not  of  apostolic,  but  of  recent  orifrin,  when  Tertulliau 

38t  t'n/Vxnf  baptism  at  all,  then  un- 

ti  ^m  six  to  ten  years  old  who  could  cro 

i^  ut  were  not  yet  in  a  state  to  make 

'■hi.  >n,  but  Tertullian  rejects  it.     From 

'•'II  lineere  piety,  the  clerKy  advanced  to 

!4i  able  to  dettcend  into  the  water,  un- 

uti  four,  when  Jiist  able  to  repeat  a  few 

eft  e,  by  a  further  corruption,  brought 

\j  ircumstance  would  arise  the  Btronjr- 

'^t  ry  younfr  children  baptism  could  not 

^  a  R  to  8upi»OBe  that  it  acted  as  a  fliarin. 

Bid  fully  cherished  by  the  clenry.     Thus 

ST.*  1,  would  be  lost;  and  hence  followed 

iiu  '  a  day.     The  first  known  instance  of 

".w  i*lowly  and  frradually  pervaded  the 

■.  Qi  sustain  this  view  of  the  orifiin  of  in- 

.'L^t  make  even  infants  catechumens,  or 

(t>ij  *D  undeHlgned  proof  of  tbe  correct- 

r,^,  inciple8."-r.  F.  Curtis.     Dean  Stan- 

;^'.  ,.  ism  in  the  third  centnij,  thoufrh  he 

i^f^  ruth,  value,  and  eternal  significance 

Ir^        of  Adam,  whilst  there  is  much  evU, 

tiicre  is  floore  good." 
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quires  the  baptism  of  unoonscioas,  impenitent  and  unbelieying  infancy. 
It  is  a  solemn  mockeiy,  substituting  for  the  indispensable  faith  of  the 
recipient  the  utterly  unscriptnial  proxy-faith  of  humanly  invented  spon- 
sors, god-parents  and  sureties.    It  is  a  cruel  falsehood  and  deception, 
pretending  that  the  unconscious  infant  is  **  regenerated  and  grafted  into 
the  body  of  Christ's  church,"  and  depriving  him  of  the  comforts  of  be- 
lievers' baptLsm  if  he  should  ever  believe.    It  is  the  quintessence  of  eccle- 
siastieal  ocnruption,  that  would  break  down  all  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  world.    It  is  the  chief  prop  and  pillar  of  Catholicism, 
sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism,  totally  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
prinoiple  of  Protestantism  and  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   **  Bomanists  deny  its  Biblical  authority,  and  rest  its  validity  on 
the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  they  justly  insist,  therefore,  that  Pro- 
testants, in  practicing  the  rite,  abandon  the  great  Protestant  principle 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  and  revert  to  the 
authority  of  tradition.    The  German  Reformers  conceded  its  lack  of  New 
Testament  authority.    The  profound  and  scholarly  and  impartial  Gksrman 
theologians  are  emphatic  in  denying  that  it  has  either  preceptor  example 
in  Scripture."    It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no  command  and  no 
plain  ease  of  infant  baptism  in  the  Bible.    This  is  almost  universally  con- 
ceded.   Hundreds  of  the  most  learned  Pedobaptist  scholars  frankly  admit 
the  fact.    Nearly  all  the  standard  Pedobaptist  historians  admit  that  infant 
baptism  was  unknown  in  the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ.    The  last 
commission  which  Christ  gave  to  His  Apostles  (in  Matthew  xxviii.  19  and 
Mark  xvi.  16)  authorized  them  to  baptize  only  disciples  or  believers.    The 
term  "  infants  "  does  not  occur  in  the  commission.    Christ,  and  not  water- 
baptism,  is  the  only  Qod  and  Savior,  both  of  infants  and  adults.    He  calls 
children,  not  to  the  baptismal  waters  at  all,  but  to  Himself.    In  the  case  of 
the  baptism  of  families,  there  is  never  any  mention  of  infants,  and  the  con- 
text or  some  other  Scripture  nearly  always  shows  that  all  those  baptized  be- 
lieved, or  rejoiced,  or  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  infants ;  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were 
any  infants  in  any  of  those  families ;  and,  if  there  had  been  infants  in  them, 
we  know  that  the  apostolic  commission  did  not  authorize  their  baptism, 
so  that,  as  the  ablest  scholars  admit,  we  know,  without  any  special  state- 
ment, that  infants  were  excluded  from  such  baptisms.     The  word  ren- 
dered "  holy  "  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14  plainly  means  legitimate.    As  for  baptism 
being  a  substitute  for  circumcision,  there  is  no  such  statement  in  the 
Bible,  but  a  powerful  array  of  arguments  against  it.     The  Old  Covenant 
of  circumcision  was  national  and  temporal ;  the  New  Covenant  is  per- 
sonal and  spiritual.     ''None  were  circumcised  until  after  they  were 
naturally  bom ;  so  none  should  be  baptized  until  after  they  are  spiritually 
bom.    The  natural  seed  of  Abraham  were  entitled  to  circumcision  ;   only 
his  spiritual  seed,  or  believers,  are  entitled  to  baptism.    Abraham^s  ser- 
vants  were  circumcised ;  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  servants  oi 
believers  are  entitled  to  baptism,  unless  such  servants  themselves  believe 
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Only  males  were  circumcised;  both  males  and  females  are  baptized. 
Ishmael,  though  circumcised,  was  excluded  from  Canaan ;  all  baptized 
believers  will  enter  the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  right  of  a  child  to  circum- 
cision did  not  depend  upon  the  faith  of  the  parents.  It  was  not  i>er- 
formed  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  any  other  being.  The  subject  of  cir- 
cumcision was  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  No  sponsors  were  required  in 
circumcision.  The  Apostles  baptized  Jewish  converts  who  had  been  cir- 
cumcised. Jewish  Christians  continued  for  many  years  to  circumcise 
their  children.  Paul,  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  even  circumcised  Timothy,  who 
had  already  been  baptized.  A  dispute  arose  about  circumcising  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.),  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  it  had  been  un- 
derstood that  baptism  came  in  the  room  of  circumcision.'^  The  Apostles, 
neither  at  this  council  at  Jerusalem,  nor  on  any  other  occasion,  manifest 
any  knowledge  of  the  substitution  of  baptism  for  circumcision.  The 
basing  of  infant  baptism  upon  circumcision  has  been  abandoned  by  many 
of  the  ablest  Pedobaptist  scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  And  infant 
baptism  itself  is,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  falling  rapidly  into  disuse, 
as  an  unscriptural  and  senseless  formality.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
twelfth  of  the  infants  bom  in  the  United  States  are  baptized  (or,  rather, 
rhantized),  A  most  terrible  and  an  all-sufficient  argument  against  infant 
baptism  (and  its  historical  and  logical  equivalent,  baptismal  regenera- 
tion) is  its  inconceivably  horrible  implication  that  all  infants  who  die 
unbaptized,  even  though  they  die  unborn,  even  though  they  be  elected  by 
God  the  Father,  redeemed  by  God  the  Son,  and  regenerated  by  God  the 
Spirit,  are,  for  the  want  of  a  drop  or  two  of  natural  water  applied  to 
them,  consigned  to  everlasting  torment  or  privation  of  happiness.  No 
man  who  believes  the  Bible  can  believe  this  diabolical  doctrine.  This 
horrid  Catholic  dogma,  surpassing  in  monstrosity  nearly  all  the  errors  of 
*'  heretical  sects,"  has  been  well  denominated  "  the  entering  wedge  of 
tradition  which,  if  driven  home,  will  split  Protestantism  into  fragments." 
In  the  words  of  the  two  Langes  of  Germany,  distinguished  Pedobaptist 
scholars :  "  All  attempts  to  make  out  infant  baptism  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment faU.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  Would  the  Protestant 
church  fulfill  and  attain  to  its  final  destiny,  the  baptism  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren must  be  abolished.  It  cannot,  on  any  point  of  view,  be  justified  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  Mr.  Alexander  Carson,  a  most  scholarly,  profound 
and  conscientious  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ireland  (177ft-1844),  declared, 
after  long  and  earnest  investigation :  "  I  found  I  must  either  give  ttp  the 
Bible  or  give  up  iiifant  baptism.'"  He  preferred  to  give  up  infant  baptism, 
though  with  it  he  had  to  give  up  honors,  riches  and  friends ;  and  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  and  wrote  one  of  the  fullest  and  ablest  works  extant  on 
the  "  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism."  Out  of  about  four  hundred  mill- 
ions of  so-called  Christiansin  the  world,  less  than  four  millions— less  than 
one  in  a  hundred—insist  upon  the  First  and  Most  Important  Mark  of  the 
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Apostolic  Church— a  spiritual  or  regenerated  charch-membership.  Wlut 
a  lamentable  falling  away  from  the  truth  is  this ! 

2.  The  Second  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the  baptism^  the  im- 
mersion,  of  believers  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Those  giving  credible  evidence  of  a  living  personal  faith  in 
the  Triune  Jehovah  were  taken  by  the  ministry,  or  persons  authorized  br 
the  church,  and  dipped,  plunged,  overwhelmed  or  inundated  in  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  arid  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
were  those  already  born  of  the  Spirit  bom  symbolically  of  the  water,  and 
initiated  into  the  membership  of  the  visible  church,  entitled  to  all  hir 
privileges  and  exposed  to  all  her  persecutions.  Thus  was  it  clearly  and 
beautifully  and  divinely  indicated  that  they  were  thoroughly  identified 
with  Christ,  made  a  part  of  His  mystical  body,  "  buried  with  Him  in  bap- 
tism, and  risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,"  "quickened  together  with  Christ  from 
the  death  of  trespasses  and  sins,  fully  and  freely  forgiven  and  washed 
from  their  sins  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  (Col.  ii.  12-14;  Kom.  vi.  4, 5; 
Titus  iii.  5-7;  Eph.  v.  25-27).  Thus  were  powerfully  and  comprehen- 
sively symbolized  the  central,  vital  truths  of  the  gospel-^regeneration 
by  the  purifying  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  redemption  by  the  aton- 
ing blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  identity,  as  shown  by  the  words  of 
the  administrator,  of  the  Father  with  the  Spirit  and  Son— and  the  per- 
sonal faith  of  the  baptized  in  those  truths.  Thus  does  this  one  Divine 
ordinance  impressively  preach  the  entire  substance  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  was  instituted  and  commanded  by  Christ,  and  practiced  by 
the  Apostles,  and  is  to  be  observed  by  the  church  in  all  its  primitive  fuD- 
ness  and  beauty  down  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  highly  important  apostolically  established  connection  between 
the  believer  and  the  sufferings  and  triumph  of  Christ  symbolized  in  the 
ordinance  of  baptism— infinitely  more  important  than  the  temporal  union 
of  husband  and  wife— has  been  rationalistically  and  audaciously  dissolved 
by  the  substitution  of  sprinkling,  or  pouring,  for  baptism  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  society  and  her  Protestant  daughters.  In  all  human  literature 
there  is  not  another  word  whose  meaning  is  more  certain,  and  yet  more 
disputed,  than  the  Greek  word  baptizo.  The  history  of  this  wonl  pre- 
sents the  strongest  demonstration  of  the  willful  and  obstinate  blindne^^^ 
and  perversity  of  the  carnal  mind.  Just  as  mankind  had  at  first  from 
Adam  a  natural  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  soon  willfully  departed 
from  that  knowledge,  as  shown  by  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans 
and  greedily  plunged  into  idolatry  and  vileness,  and  were  given  over  by 
God  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  so  the  true  meaning  of  baptizo,  as  all  lexicog- 
raphy and  church  history  prove,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  world 
for  more  than  thirteen  centuries  after  Christ,  but,  for  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years,  the  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  most  unblushingly  and  in- 
dustriously perverted,  not  so  much  by  Romanist,  as  by  Protestant  theo- 
logians, for  the  purpose  of  suiting  carnal  ideas  of  human  expediency, 
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convemence  and  decency.  "  The  Bomanist  (as  also  the  Bomaninng  Pro- 
testant) bases  the  change  from  baptism  to  sprinkling,  not  on  an  altered 
view  of  the  original  form  of  the  rite,  but  on  the  authority  of  his  'church* 
to  alter  ^^ites  and  ceremonies;''  but,  as  Protestants  generally  claim  to- 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Bible,  tliey  seek,  in  order  to  justify  their  change  of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  to  explain  away  the  inern^dieable  ground-idea  of 
the  word  baptizo,  and  make  it  the  most  general  term  imaginable  for  tlie 
application  of  water  in  any  form.  This  religious  error,  because  of  the 
headway  which  it  has  made  in  English- speaking  countries,  is  embodied 
in  the  latest  Unabridged  Dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester.  A  later 
and  higher  authority  on  etymology  than  either  of  these  works  is  Walter 
W.  Skeat's  "Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,''  in. 
which  the  only  meaning  of  baptism  is  "  a  dipping;  "  baptist,  "  a  dipper;  '^ 
baptize,  "  to  dip,^  The  derivation  of  all  these  English  words  is  from  the 
Greek  work  hapOzo,  for  the  meaning  of  which  word  we  must  of  course 
consult  the  Greek  Lexicon.  Now,  every  respectable  Greek  scholar  in 
England  and  America  will  admit  that  there  is  only  one  standard  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  published  in  Europe  or  America,  and  that  is  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  LiddeU  and  Booties  Greek-English  Lexicon,  published  in  1883» 
It  unquestionably  represents  the  latest  and  highest  combined  scholarship 
of  Europe  and  America.  This  Lexicon  is  now  before  the  present  writer, 
and  gives  absolutely  Imt  one  meaning  of  baptieo,  "to  dip  in  or  under 
water,^  with  several  subordinate  but  like-meaning  applications,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  of  ships,  to  sink  or  disable  them ;  (metaphorically)  of  the  crowda 
who  flocked  into  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege;  to  be  drenched 
(metaphorically),  soaked  in  wine,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  drowned 
with  questions  or  gett^g  into  deep  water ;  to  draw  wine  by  dipping  the 
cup  in  the  bowl ;  to  baptize ;  (in  the  middle-voice)  to  dip  one's  self,  to  get 
one's  self  baptized."  Here  it  is  seen  that  dipj^ing  or  immersion  is  the  essen- 
tidl  meaning  of  the  word.  The  meaning  "bathe,"  given  in  the  Sixth 
Edition,  is  omitted,  because  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  meaning  "re- 
peatedly^^  ("to  dip  repeatedly  "),  given  in  the  Second  Edition,  is  omitted 
because  erroneous— the  word  haptieOy  from  bapto,  to  dip,  being  frequenta- 
tive in  form,  but  not  in  meaning,  having  an  active  or  causative  meaning, 
to  make  or  cause  another  to  dip ;  by  a  common  tendency  in  language  the 
strong  form  of  a  word  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  weak  form,  with 
DO  essential  difference  in  meaning.  The  meanings  "  pour,  steep,  wet,"" 
given  in  the  First  Edition,  published  in  1843,  were  abandxmed  and  ex- 
punged  as  untenable  within  a  year  and  a  half  of  their  publication.  The 
compilers  of  this  Standard  Greek-English  Lexicon  are  Henry  George 
LiddeU  and  Robert  Scott,  both  of  them  being  deans,  clergymen  and 
"  Doctors  of  Divinity  "  in  the  Established  (or  Episcopal) "  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;"  not  their  sympathy  for  the  Baptists,  but  their  knowledge  and  rep- 
utation as  scholars,  have  compelled  them  to  give  baptiso  its  only  proper 
meaning  of  dipping  or  immersion.  *'  Immersion^  as  the  proper  significance 
of  baptizo  and  the  original  form  of  the  rite,  has  been  affirmed  through  all 
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the  Christiaii  ages,  and  is  8tUl  affirmed  by  the  bigbest  scbolareliip  of 
Christendom,  OrieDtal,  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant."  The  Greek 
Catholic  "  Chureh,"  which  certainly  onght  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
-Ae  Greek  word  baptize,  has  always  immersed  and  stfll  immerses,  even  in 
^e  severe  climates  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  all  its  members,  both  infants 
and  adults,  and  uncompromisingly  declares  that  every  other  form  of  the 
Tite  is  essentially  invalid.  Contrary  to  Eph.  iv.  6,  triple  or  trine  immer- 
sion is  practiced  by  the  Greek  "  Church,'^  and  was  the  usage  of  the  most 
of  Christendom  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  tweiftii  cen- 
tury. The  Roman  Catholic  "Church''  at  first  allowed  sprinkling  or 
pouring  only  in  the  case  of  sick  persons  (eUmei)—ihe  first  recorded  in- 
stance being  the  case  of  Novatian,  of  Rome,  about  A.  D.  350;  but  the 
sprinkling  of  well  persons  "  gradually  came  in,"  says  the  En^grdapwdia 
Britanniea  (Ninth  Edition),  *'  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  councils  and  hos- 
tile decrees.  The  Roman  Catholic  Council  of  Ravenna,  in  A.  D.  1311,  waA 
the  firgt  eowidl  of  the  '  Church '  which  legalized  baptism  by  sprinkling,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the  officiating  minister."  The  first  pope  that  sanc- 
tioned sprinkling  for  baptism  was  Stephen  II.,  A.  D.  758.  In  England  and 
Scotland  immersion  was  the  ordinary  practice  till  after  the  *'  Reformation.^ 
^'  What  principaUy  tended  to  confirm  the  practice  of  aflfhsion  or  eprink- 
ling,"  says  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  "was  that  several  of  onr  Pro- 
testant divines,  flying  into  Germany  and  Switzerland  during  the  bloody 
Teign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  coming  home  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne,  brought  back  with  them  a  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
^churches  beyond  the  sea,  where  they  had  been  received  and  sheltered. 
And  having  observed  that  at  Geneva,  and  some  other  places,  baptism  was 
administered  by  sprinkling,  they  thought  they  could  not  do  the  Church 
of  England  a  greater  service  than  by  introducing  a  practice  dictated  by 
so  great  an  oracle  as  Calviiv"  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  Calvin,  in 
his  In»UtuU9,  says :  "  The  word  baptize  signifies  to  imm^rte;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  immersion  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church."  In  hia  com- 
mentary on  Acts  viii.  88,  Calvin  says  that  "  the  Church  granted  liberty  to 
herself  to  change  the  rites  somewhat."  In  IMS  the  Westminster  (Pteeby- 
terian)  *'  Assembly  of  Divines,"  through  the  influence  of  John  Ligilitfbot 
Toted  for  sprinkling  instead  of  immersion  by  a  minority  of  one— d4  votinir 
for  immersion  and  85  for  sprinkling.  In  1644  the  English  Parliament 
aanctioned  their  decision,  and  decreed  that  sprinkling  should  be  the  legal 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance.  The  Independents,  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  adopted  sprinkling  from  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  Method- 
ists, in  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  Episcopalians.  John  Wesley 
says:  '^The  ancient  manner  of  baptizing  was  by  immersion.''  The 
"ybna"  of  baptism  was  regarded  by  all  these  Protestant  bodies  as  non- 
esseNfM,  as  though  the  term  "baptizm  "  was  an  indefinite  one  for  the  ap- 
plication of  water  in  general,  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not ; 
or  as  though  man  has  the  right  or  power  to  change  an  ordinance  of  Christ, 
ivhich  he  has  no  more  right  or  power  to  do  than  he  has  to  change  tb*: 
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conrse  of  nature.  As  God  is  unchangeable,  so  is  **  Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever/'  and  His  ordinances,  like  those  of  God  in 
natare,  are  unchangeable.  It  was  a  terrible  sin,  visited  by  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment, for  man  to  presume  to  alter  an  ordinance  of  God  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  (Lev.  x^;  Num.  xvi.;  1  Sam.  xiii.;  2  Sam.  vi.);  "  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  New  Testament,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  not  of  less 
solemnity  and  authority,  nor  is  there  any  scriptural  evidence  that  they 
may  be  altered  by  man.''  He  who  instituted  these  ordinances  alone  can 
change  or  abrogate  them.  No  theories  or  traditions  or  precepts  of  men 
are  to  be  allowed  to  make  void  or  modify  the  commandments  of  God. 
By  an  examination  of  the  ancient  and  modem  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  that,  when  the  word  bapUao  is  not  simply  transferred,  but 
trandated,  the  translators  employ  a  word  which  signifies  to  immersef  ex- 
cept in  a  few  modem  versions.  They  never  translate  bqpUao  by  either 
'*  sprinkle  "  or  "  pour."  As  Mr.  T.  J.  Conant  says :  "  Translation  decides 
the  controversy,  and  ends  it;  for  only  one  translation  can  be  given  the 
word  bapUaoJ'^  In  his  exhaustive  work  entitled  **  BapHzeiny'^  this  able 
New  York  scholar  examines  175  instances  of  the  use  of  bapHzo  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  existence  of  Greek  literature,  and  finds  that ''  the 
ground-idea  expressed  by  this  word  is  to  put  into  or  un^er  water  or  other 
penetrable  substance,  so  as  entirely  to  immerse  or  submerge ;  that  this 
act  is  always  expressed  in  the  literid  application  of  the  word,  and  is  the 
basis  of  its  metaphorical  uses ;  that  Jrom  the  earliest  age  of  Greek  litera- 
ture down  to  ite  closet  not  an  eiBample  has  been  found  in  wJUch  tlie  word  has 
any  other  fneaningj"  Now,  as  the  word  haptiso  invariably  involves  the 
idea  of  immersion,  and  never  means  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it  is  as  ob- 
vious as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  every  oljection  to  itnmer- 
Man,  and  every  argument  for  pouring  or  sprinkling^  as  scriptural  or  apostolio^ 
baptism,  sink  into  total  inmgnificance—are,  indeed,  annihilated;  and  so  in 
every  case  has  the  most  recent  and  accurate  scholarship  found  every 
8uch  otgection  and  every  such  argument  to  disappear. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  these  oligections  and  arguments,  let  us 
briefly  inquire  why  Christ  and  His  Apostles  did  not  use  some  other  word 
from  the  copious  Greek  vocabulary  to  designate  the  ordinance  of  initia- 
tion into  His  church.  "  Bn^to  is  found  three  times  in  the  New  Testament^ 
and  this  also  means  to  dip,  but  is  never  applied  to  baptism.  Why  notT 
Because,  besides  being  sometimes  intransitive,  it  also  means  to  dye,  and 
therefore  with  this  word  the  ordinance  might  have  been  misunderstood. 
Louo  is  found  six  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  means  to  wash,  to 
wash  the  whole  body,  to  batlie.  If,  as  some  say,  baptism  means  to  wash, 
here  was  Just  the  word  to  express  it.  But  this  word  is  never  applied  to 
the  ordinance.  Nipto  is  found  seventeen  times,  and  means  to  wash  the 
extremities,  but  is  never  applied  to  baptism.  Why  not,  if  a  little  water 
applied  to  the  head  mfQr  be  baptism  t  Bantijso  means  to  sprinkle,  and  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament /ovr  times.  This  would  have  been  the  very 
word  used  to  designate  baptism  if,  as  some  say,  that  ordinance  is  properly 
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performed  by  sprinkling.  But  this  word  is  in  no  instance  so  used.  Why 
notf  Because  sprinkling  is  not  baptism.  Cheo  means  to  pour,Bsi^U 
found  eighteen  times  in  its  various  combinations,  but  is  never  applied  to 
l)aptism.  If  baptism  is  pquring  water  on  the  candidate,  why  was  not 
this  word  used  sometimes  to  express  it  1  Katharizo  means  to  purify,  to 
cleanse,  and  is  found  thirty  times,  but  never  applied  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.     If,  as  some  say,  the  ordinance  signifies  nothing  bnt  porifiea- 

^  tion,  this  word  would  have  expressed  it.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  selected 
haptLso  to  designate  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  because  baptism  is  essentiaUg 
<i  d^^ng  or  immersion,'*'*— E,  T.  Hiscox,  A  dipping  in  wat-er  is  both  a 
washing  or  cleansing  and  a  temporary  burying.  The  immediate  emersion 
or  uplifting  of  the  body  out  of  the  water,  which  was  always  done  by  John 
and  the  Apostles,  fitly  symbolized  both  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
resurrection  with  Christ  to  newness  of  life.  Mr.  E.  D.  Barclay,  in  his 
fuU,  clear  and  interesting  work  entitled  "  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
Words  Bathe,  Wash,  Dip,  Sprinkle  and  Pour,  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
of  their  Originals  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  (or  Greek)  Copies^ 
shows  that  while  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  ha«  fifteen  words,  and 
the  Greek  thirty-one  words,  translated  in  the  English  **ponr;  "  and  the 
Hebrew  two  words,  and  the  Greek  sixteen  words,  translated  in  the  English 
**  crinkle; "  and  the  Hebrew  four  words,  and  the  Greek  eleven  words, 
translated  in  the  English  "  trash;  "  and  the  Hebrew  two  words,  and  the 
Greek  two  words,  translated  in  the  English  **  bathe;  ^  no  one  of  these 
twenty-three  Hebrew  words  and  sixty  Greek  words  is  ever  translated  in 
the  English  Bible  dip  or  immerse  or  plunge.  In  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment two  words,  tabal  and  machats,  and  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
three  words,  bapto,  baptize  and  moluno,  are  translated  in  the  English  Old 
Testament  "  dip""  or  ''plunge; "  tabal  occurs  sixteen  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated fourteen  times  by  bapto^  once  by  baptize  (2  Kings  v.  14),  and  once  by 
moluno  (Gen.  xxxvii.  31) ;  machats  occurs  one  time  (Psa.  Ixviii.  28),  and  » 
translated  by  6apfo;  (a^l  is  translated  **dip^  fifteen  times,  and  ^'pluK^"" 
one  time  (Job.  ix.  81) ;  maehats  in  its  one  occurrence  is  translated  "dip^ 
but  is  rendered  by  (Jesenins,  the  ablest  Hebrew  lexicographer,  "  to  shnkf, 
to  move  to  and  fro,  to  stir;  "  moluno  is  not  defined  by  Ldddell  and  Scott  to 
d^,  but "  to  stain,  suUy,  defih.'"  The  passage  in  which  tabal  is  translated 
by  the  Septuagint  baptize  is  in  regard  to  Naaman,  who  "  went  down  and 
d^pp^  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man 
of  God.**  Mr.  Barclay^s  conclusion  is  that  "  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint  and 
English  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  taken  together,  do  not  furnish  the 

1  slightest  authority  for  translating  baptizo  by  either  'sprinkle^  or  'ponrf 
but  all  three  copies  authorise  *  dtp  ^  as  the  translation  of  this  Greek  verb.** 
He  also  shows  that  *'  the  closest  and  most  searching  examination  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  English,  does  not 
find  a  single  instance  of  the  sprinkling  or  pouring  of  unmixed  water  on 
any  person  or  thing  for  any  religious  purpose  whatever,  and  therefore 
such  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  not  by  Divine  bnt  by  purely  hnman 
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aathority.'^  Jesus  eays  of  the  unbelieving,  tradition-observing  Jews: 
**  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men  "  (Matt.  xv.  9).  Jesus  £Umself  was,  says  Mark  (i.  10),  "baptized 
(eis)  into  the  Jordan."  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan  and  in  other  places 
where  there  was  *'mueh  water. ^  *'  In  the  vast  crowds  attending  Christ's 
preaching,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  need  of  water ;  it  is  mentioned  only 
where  baptizing  is  referred  to.  '  Much  water'  certainly  could  not  have 
been  necessary  for  sprinkling  or  pouring,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  such 
pmnpose  now ; "  nor  do  men  now  go  to  rivers  for  sprinkling  or  pouring. 
Paul  twice  alludes  to  baptism  as  a  burial  (Roman  vi.  4;  Col.  ii.  12). 
Where  our  English  version  has  the  words  "  baptize  with  water,"  the  Greek 
has  "  baptize  (en)  in  water."  The  Greek  preposition  en  occurs,  it  is  said, 
2,730  times;  in  about  2,500  places  it  is  correctly  rendered  in;  in  over 
twenty  other  places  in  would  be  the  best  translation ;  in  only  about  forty 
places,  out  of  2,720,  does  it  necessarily  mean  with.  "  How  clear  and  edify- 
ing is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  method  of  our  salvation  in 
the  Divine  ordinance  of  baptism,  properly  performed !  How  is  it  that  a 
vile  sinner  can  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  and  obtain  eternal  life  t  How  is 
it  that  Christ's  work  is  available  for  himf  Why,  when  Christ  paid  our 
debt,  we  ourselves  have  paid  our  debt,  for  we  are  one  with  Christ.  We 
have  died  with  Christ,  and  have  risen  with  Christ ;  Christ's  death  is  our 
death;  Christ's  burial  is  our  burial ;  Christ's  resurrection  is  oar  resurrec- 
tion ;  Christ's  sitting  in  heavenly  places  is  our  sitting  in  heavenly  places." 
--Alex,  Carson.  Baptism  is  not,  as  virtually  represented  by  the  prevail- 
ing Catholic  and  Protestant  theories,  a  magical,  material,  mechanical, 
chemical  or  electrical  means  and  instrument  of  grace  and  salvation ;  but 
it  is  simply  and  beautifully  the  divinely-ordained  outward  symbol  or 
emblem  of  the  inward  spiritual  cleansing  of  our  guilty  souls  by  the  sav- 
ing application  which  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  to  us  of  the  atoning  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No  ordinance  of  Christ  must  be  put  idolatrously 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  The  statements  in  the  New  Testament  about  our 
being  "  sprinkled"  and  **  washed  with  the  blood  of  Christ"  are  allusions 
to  the  sprinklings  and  washings  under  the  law ;  thejf  are  nowhere  oaUed 
bapOenu,  In  the  phrase  ''  bom  of  water,"  water  is  figuratively  repre- 
sented as  the  womb  from  which  we  come.  Christ,  after  having  been 
baptized,  **  came  up  straightway  out  of  the  water  "  (Matt.  iii.  16 ;  Mark  i. 
10).  So  the  eunuch,  who  had  ''  gone  down  into  the  water,  came  up  out 
of  the  water"  (Acts  viii.  88,  d9).  Along  each  one  of  the  three  roads  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  modem  travelers  tell  us  that  there  are  occasionally 
streams,  or  pools,  or  fountains,  or  wadies,  containing  amply  enough  water 
for  immersion.  As  for  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  Jerusalem  to  immerse  the 
3,000  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  city  contained,  besides  a  countless 
number  of  large  and  deep  private  cisterns,  six  immense  public  pools,  with 
shelving,  descending  sides,  affording  the  most  extensive  bathing  or  swim- 
ming acoommodationfr— the  Mosaic  law  and  the  traditions  of  the  Elders 
requiring  a  vast  quantity  of  water  for  ceremonial  ablutions.     During 
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none  of  its  nmnerons  giege«  did  the  city  suffer  from  lack  of  water.   It  is 
not  stated  that  the  8,000  were  all  actually  baptized  on  the  same  day ;  but 
it  conld  have  been  easUy  done  in  a  few  hours  by  either  the  twelve  Apoa> 
ties  or  by  the  seventy  disciples  helping  them.    Immersion  takes  very  ht- 
tie  longer  than  sprinkling  or  pouring  if  the  baptismal  formula  is  repeated 
with  eachy  as  is  always  done.    Allowing  one  minute  for  each  immersion^ 
which  is  sufficient,  twelve  could  have  immersed  8,000  in  two  hundred  and 
Hfty  minutes,  or  four  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  eighty-two  persons  could 
have  immersed  8,000  in  thirty-seven  minutes.    As  Peter  began  preaching 
about  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (Acts  ii.  15))  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore* 
noon,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  spoke  more  than  two  or  three  hours, 
but  apparently  much  less  time  than  this,  there  was  abundance  of  time 
left  for  the  baptism  of  8,000  persons  by  twelve  or  eighty-two  administra- 
tors on  the  same  day.    The  Philippian  jailer  (Acts  xzi.  88)  was  immersed, 
as  the  ablest  commentators  think,  in  a  tank  or  pool  or  cistern  in  the  court 
of  the  prison--such  a  reservoir  as  ancient  houses  usually  had  for  receiv- 
ing the  rain  from  the  slightly-inclined  roof ;  or  the  immersion  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  neighboring  river,  Gangas,  beside  which  "  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made''  (Acts  xvi.  13).    In  Acts  iz.  18  it  is  not  said  that  Paul 
was  baptized  in  the  house  of  Judas,  but  he  may  have  been,  as  '^  DamaftCQ& 
now  abounds  in  water,  and  all  the  better  houses  either  have  a  reservoiii 
in  their  court,  or  stand  beside  a  natural  or  artificial  stream."    Paul's  re- 
mark in  1  Cor.  x.  1, 2,  '*  that  our  Withers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  passed 
through  the  sea,  and  were  baptized  uiito  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the 
sea,"  shows  that  the  Apostle  had  in  view,  as  an  image  of  baptism,  not  a 
mere  sprinkling  or  pouring,  but  a  complete  immersion  or  investment. 

Peter's  comparison  of  baptism  to  the  flood  (1  Peter  iiL  20-22)  is  highly 
rignificant.  '*  The  ark  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  by  watei 
was  God's  ordinance ;  it  was  made  according  to  the  pattern  He  gave  tc 
Xoah,  as  baptism  is  His  ordinance ;  and  as  the  ark  was  the  ohjec^of  thi 
seom  of  men,  so  is  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  rightly  administered ;  an^ 
as  the  ark  r^resented  a  burial  when  Noah  and  his  fiunily  were  shut  up  \i 
it,  so  baptism ;  and  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  brokei 
up  below,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened  above,  the  ark,  wit) 
those  in  it,  were  as  it  were  covered  with  and  immersed  in  water^  and  a 
was  a  figure  of  baptism  by  immersion ;  and  as  there  were  none  bitt  adn] 
persons  in  the  ark,  who  were  saved  by  water  in  it,  so  none  but  adult  pel 
sons  are  the  proper  sulgeets  of  water-baptism ;  and  though  tbei^e  -wet 
few  who  were  in  the  ark,  it  was  attended  with  a  salutary  effect  to  tliemi 
they  were  saved  by  water ;  so  such  as  truly  believe  in  Christ  and  mm  ba| 
tised  shall  be  saved,  and  that  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Ohrisl^  whic 
was  typified  by  the  coming  of  Noah  and  his  family  out  of  the  aark,  to  whi^ 
baptism,  as  the  antitsrpe,  eonesponds,  being  an  emblem  of  the  saxne."i 
John  GUI.  In  Mark  vii.  4  and  Luke  zL  88  the  Greek  verb  rendered.  *'  ^waaYi 
is  bapUzo  (immerse) ;  and  this  meaning  of  immersion  exactly  agrees  ^wii 
superstitious  traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Qill  fr^ 
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the  Talmud  and  the  writmgs  of  Maimonides.  "The  Pharisees,  upon 
tonchinK  the  common  people  or  their  clothes,  as  they  returned  from  mar- 
ket, or  from  any  court  of  judicature,  were  obliged  to  immerse  themselves 
in  water  before  they  ate ;  and  Scaliger  observes  that  the  more  supersti- 
tions of  them,  every  day  before  they  sat  down  to  meat,  dipped  the  whole 
body.  And  not  only  cups,  pots  and  brazen  vessels  were  washed  by  dip- 
ping, but  even  beds,  pillows  and  bolsters,  unclean  in  a  ceremonial  sense, 
were  washed  in  this  way,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Elders.'^— In 
regard  to  the  doubtful  statement  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (xii. 
7),  the  writer  says  that  it  was  night  when  Judith  "  dipped"  herself  in  the 
fountain  of  water.^An  olject  that  has  only  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled 
or  poured  on  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  washed.  It  was  a  rule  with  the  Jews 
that  where  the  law  required  the  washing  of  the  flesh  or  the  clothes,  the 
whole  body  must  be  dipped ;  for  said  they,  "  If  any  man  dips  himself  all 
over  except  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  his  uncleanness'' 
(Mahnonides). --In  Luke  xii.  60  Christ  calls  His  own  approaching  suffer- 
ings **  a  baptwrn,"  thus  expressing  their  abundance,  like  deep  waters  and 
floods,  into  which  He  was  to  be  plunged,  covered  and  overwhelmed  (see 
Psalm  Ixix.  1,  2 ;  Isaiah  xliii.  2).—"  The  baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
L  5— Greek),  which  Jesus  promised  His  disciples,  was  fitly  represented  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  by  a  complete  immersion  in  the  wind  and  fire,  the 
emblems  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  2-4) ;  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind  filled  aU  the  house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  tongues  as  of  fire  sat 
upon  each  of  them.  They  were  thus  surrounded  by  the  wind  and  covered 
by  the  fire.  The  Spirit  is  not  material,  but  spiritual ;  and  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  methods  of  His  operation  upon  the  soul  in  the  new  creation, 
any  more  than  we  can  understand  the  methods  in  which  God  created  the 
material  universe  out  of  nothing.  The  descriptive  terms  used  in  connec- 
tion with  tke  emblems  of  the  Spirit  are  special  accommodations  to  the 
particular  emblem  employed,  and  do  n6t  denote  the  mysterious  manner 
of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.  Natural  things  cannot  explain  the 
method  in  which  the  Spirit  acts.  The  Spirit  is  not  like  water ;  but  the 
efiects  of  the  two  are  similar.  He  is  said  to  be  poured,  because  He  is  sup- 
posed to  dwell  above,  and  His  influences  are  like  those  of  water ;  on  the 
Rame  principle  on  which  God  is  said  to  have  come  down  from  Heaven,  or 
to  look  down  from  Heaven,  in  accommodation  to  our  ways  of  thinking 
and  speaking.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  not  intended  to  represent 
the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  communication.  If  baptism  can  be  represented 
by  pouring  water  out  of  a  cup,  it  can  just  as  scripturally  be  represented 
by  the  falling  of  water  in  lain,  its  springing  out  of  the  earth,  its  running^ 
in  a  stream,  its  distilling  in  dew,  or  by  the  drinking  of  water,  or  the 
anointing  with  oil,  or  the  blowing  of  wind,  or  the  blazing  of  fire,  or  the 
flying  of  a  dove,  or  the  exhalation  of  the  breath.  These  various  terms  are 
adapted  to  each  special  emblem,  and  do  not  explain  the  Spirit's  mode  of 
operation.  Baptism,  then,  cannot  be  either  pouring  or  dipping  for  the 
like  of  representing  the  manner  of  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
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for  there  is  no  such  likeness.  Pouring  of  tlie  Spirit  is  a  phrase  which  is 
itself  a  figure,  not  to  be  represented  by  another  figure.  Baptism  is  a 
figure,  not  of  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
likeness,  but  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  CJirist,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  natural  things,  because  it  respects  the  objects  of  sense.  Bap- 
tism or  immersion  in  the  Spirit  does  not  represent  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
conveyance,  but  such  complete  subjection  to  the  Spirit's  influence  as  an 
object  immersed  in  a  fluid  experiences  from  the  fluid." — Alex.  Carson.^ 
Not  water-baptism,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant 
(2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  Eph.  i.  18 ;  iv.  80).  The  salvation  of  the  dying  thief  was  no 
doubt  meant  to  be  one  strong  proof  that  water-baptism  is  not  a  saving 
ordinance. — The  erection  of  numerous  large  baptisteries,  or  great  circular 
or  octagonal  buildings  with  immense  cisterns  in  them  for  baptism,  in 
Greek  and  Latin  Christendom,  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuries, 
proves  the  practice  of  immersion  during  that  period.  As  for  some 
of  the  cisterns  being  only  about  three  feet  deep,  it  was  common  at 
that  time  for  the  candidate  alone  to  enter  the  water  and  kneel  down, 
and  for  the  minister,  who  stood  outside,  to  bend  the  head  of  the  candi- 
■date  forward  into  the  water;  besides  infant  baptism  had  then  become 
common,  and  for  the  immersion  of  infants  but  little  depth  of  water  was 
required.  Certainly  these  large  cisterns  were  never  intended  for  mer< 
sprinkling  or  pouring.  As  for  baptism  being  represented  sometimes  bj 
pouring,  in  some  old  mosaics  and  frescoes  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs 
pouring  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Catholics  in  connection  with  immer 
sion ;  the  dates  of  the  representations  are  quite  imcertain  ;  and  it  is  kno^vi 
that  additions  have  been  made  by  modem  hands.  A  deep  and  lasting  ira 
pression  was  made  some  years  ago  upon  my  mind  by  the  solemnity  ani 
emotion  of  a  remark  addressed  to  me  by  a  humble,  lovely  and  exeni 
plary  gentleman,  now  deceased,  who  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  but  wa 
then  a  Baptist  minister,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Owen,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  wei 
known  to  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  these  pages.  He  had  visited  m 
native  town,  Williamston,  N.  C,  some  yenrs  before  the  war,  'wbile 
Presbyterian,  and  had  preached ;  and  now,  being  a  Baptist,  he  had  com 
again  and  preached.  I  heard  him  both  times ;  and,  after  the  last  sermoi 
1  approached  him,  and  alluded  to  his  former  visit.  "Ah!  then,'"  said  h 
with  deep  earnestness  and  feeling—"  J.  ft .'  thefii  I  teas  in  darkness  on  t 
subject  of  baptism,^^  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  professedly  CliTiBtij 
ivorld  are  still  in  darkness  on  that  important  subject.  More  than  thi 
hundred  out  of  four  hundred  millions  have  abandoned  the  original  ai 
Divine  ordinance  of  Immersion,  as  instituted  by  the  Lord  Jesos  Cbri 
and  as  practiced  by  the  apostolic  church,  and  have  adopted  in  its  8t>ea^ 
feeble  human  counterfeit.  "There  can  be  no  question,"  says  Mir.  A. 
Stanley,  late  " Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  "that  the  original  form 
baptism,  the  very  meaning  of  the  word,  was  complete  immersioxi  In  i 
deep  baptismal  waters,  and  that  for  at  least  four  centuries  ajay  otl 
form  was  either  unknown  or  regarded,  unless  in  the  case  of  dan^er^ 
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iUneaft,  as  aa  exceptional,  almost  a  monstroua  case."  **  In  the  early 
centuries  baptiam  inraa  an  entire  submersion  in  the  deep  water,  a  leap 
as  into  the  Tolling  sea  or  the  rushing  riyer,  where  for  the  moment 
the  waves  cloee  over  the  bather's  head,  and  he  emerges  again  as  from 
a  momentary  ^rave.  This  was  the  part  of  the  ceremony  on  which 
the  Apostlea  laid  so  much  stress.  It  seemed  to  them  like  a  biuial  of  the 
old  former  self  and  the  rising  up  again  of  the  new  self.  So  St.  Paul  com- 
pared it  to  the  Israelites  passing  through  the  roaring  waves  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  St.  Peter  to  the  passing  through  the  deep  waters  of  the  flood. 
Lnmersion  f ollo^ved,  no  doubt,  the  example  of  the  Apostles  and  of  their 
Master.  It  has  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  churches  of  the  early  ages, 
and  of  the  sacred  countries  of  the  East.  Baptism  by  sprinkling  was  re- 
jected by  the  whole  ancient  church  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  death -beds 
or  extreme  neceasity )  as  no  baptism  at  all.  The  change  from  immersion 
to  sprinkling  has  set  aside  the  most  of  the  apostolic  expressions  regard- 
ing baptism,  and  has  alteied  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.^  No  wonder 
that,  on  this  and  on  many-other  accounts.  Chevalier  Bunsen  should  de- 
clare that  Protestantism,  as  well  as  Catholicism,  needs,  in  order  to  restore 
primitive  Chriatianily,  a  '^Second  Grand  Eeconstructive  Etformatian.^ 

The  apostolic  churches  were  Baptist  Churches,  because  composed  of 
baptized  belivers ;  and,  even  if  no  intervening  links  were  discoverable,  it 
woold  be  absidutely  certain  that  the  churches  of  the  Bible  Baptists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  originated  from,  and  are  the  only  spiritual  suc- 
eeasors  of,  the  apostolic  churches.  The  learned  Mosheim  said  of  the 
Baptists  of  his  day  that  **  their  origin  was  hidden  in  the  remote  depths  of 
^MtiqmiiyJ"  This  was  quite  complimentary  to  them  as  coming  from  a 
Lutheran  historian,  of  course,  but  not  complimentary  enough  after  all ; 
for,  altiiough  they  originated  in  the  remote  depths  of  antiquity,  their 
origin  was  not  hidden  at  cUL  It  was  as  apparent  and  conspicuous  as  the 
noonday  son.  Did  that  bright  luminary  of  Heaven  cast  his  brilliant 
rasys  in  Ihe  first  century  over  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  f  So  was  the  pro- 
gress of  these  Primitive  Baptists  as  clearly  seen  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Cihcia,  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
doda,  Mysia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Nay, 
verily,  they  were  not  hidden,  but  were  as  a  dty  set  on  a  hiU,  which  could  not 
he  hid. 

3.  The  Third  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  that  the  members, 
being  baptized  believers,  came  frequently  around  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
and  oovnmemorated  the  sufferings  and  death  of  their  precious  Redeemer, 
by  partaking  of  common  bread  to  represent  His  body  broken,  and  com- 
■Km  wine  to  represent  His  blood  shed  for  them.  The  two  practices  of 
Ba^tiani  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Communion,  were  called  ordinances 
«^  the  diarch,  and  were  strictly  observed.  Baptism  represented  the 
^sitiation  into  the  Divine  life  by  an  identification  with  Christ  in  His 
^eath  and  burial  and  resurrection,  and  by  the  regenerating  and  cleansing 
^^IScacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  while  Communion  represented  the  continued 
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Bupport  of  the  new  istemal  heavenly  life  by  spiritual  food,  even  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  thus  a«6imilating  the  children  of  Grod  more 
and  more  to  the  perfect  image  of  Christ.    Life  mnst  not  only  be  beguitr 
bnt  it  must  be  supported  with  proper  food;  and  the  Christian  life  is  both 
spiritual  in  its  origin  and  spiritual  in  its  oontinuaneer  and  aU  is  of  God. 
Only  those  persons  who  made  a  credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  were 
baptized  (that  is,  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  tJie  Holy  Ghost)  by  the  Apostles ;  and  only  those  persons  thus 
believing  and  thus  baptized  were  admitted  by  the  Apostles  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Life  cannot  be  supported  before  it  is  begun. 
The  Apostles,  to  whom  Christ  first  gave  the  symbols  of  His  broken  body 
and  shed  blood,  were  themselves  baptized  believers,  several  of  them  hav- 
ing been  previously  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.    Christ's  commission 
to  His  Apostles  authorized  them  first  to  preach  or  teach  or  disciple,  then 
to  baptize,  then  to  teach  to  observe  all  His  commandments,  one  of  these 
commandments  being  the  ordinance  of  His  Supper.  On  the  day  of  Pente 
cost,  accordingly,  after  Peter  had  preached  the  gospel,  those  "  gladly  re- 
ceiving" it  were  baptized ;  and  "they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Ajwb- 
tles'  doctrine  and  in  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bready  and  in  inrayers'^ 
(Acts  ii.  41,  42).    At  Troas  only  the  ''disciples ^  came  together  to  break 
bread  (Acts  xx.  7).    It  was  not  upon  the  unbaptized  or  unbelievers,  but 
upon  "the  church  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  2),  that  Paul  eqjoined  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  zi.  23-84);  and  he  praised  the  brethren  for  keep- 
ing the  ordinances  as  he  had  delivered  them  to  them  (1  Cor.  xi.  2).    Ii 
"brethren"  walked  "disorderly,"  the  Apostle  commanded  the  church  t< 
"  withdraw  "  from  such  (2  Thess.  iii.  6),  and  "  not  to  eat  or  commune  witi 
a  man  called  a  brother,  but  really  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idol 
ater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).    It  wa 
plainly  implied  that  the  church  was  to  judge  of  the  qnalificatioiiB  or  th 
disqualifications  of  persons  for  the  sacred  ordinance  of  communion.    A 
it  was  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  none  but  those  who  were  declared  by  Hii 
to  be  qualified  could  be  admitted  to  it.    Persons  who  were  unregenerai( 
therefore,  could  not  be  permitted  to  commune ;  persons  who,  even  if  the 
were  regenerate,  had  not  been  baptized  (that  is,  immersed  in  the  water  ^ 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit)  could  not  be  allowed  to  con 
mune ;  persons  who,  even  though  regenerate  and  baptized,  tcalked  dis&i 
derly,  could  not  be  permitted  to  commune.     These  requirements.  Id 
down  by  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  plainly  exclude  from  the  Lorg 
Table  infants,  unrenewed  adults,  and  even  Christians,  if  only  aprinkli 
or  x)oured  and  not  baptized,  and  even  properly  baptiaed  Cliri8tians» 
their  conduct  is  unbecondng  the  gospel  of  Christ.   In  regard  to  tb^ese  laj 
of  exclusion,  the  church  has  no  discretion ;  they  were  unchangjeably  I 
stituted  by  her  Divine  Master,  and  are  to  be  faithfully  executed  by  I 
as  long  as  she  has  an  existence  upon  the  shores  of  time.    In  the  apostd 
church  only  those  who  "  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctn 
and  in  fellowship  "  communed  (Acts  ii.  42);  the  cup  and  the  bread  vri 
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"'  the  commiinion  of  the  body  of  Chriat"— the  many  members  constituting 
^'one  bread  and  one  body"  (1  Cor.  x.  16, 17).    The  primitive  church  so 
heartily  fellowshiped  and  loved  one  another  that  they  had  all  things  in 
common  (Acts  ii.  44;  John  xiii.  84,  85 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  18;  1  John  iii.  14-18)— « 
blessed  union  of  life  and  love  that  will  be  perfectiy  realized  in  glory, 
when  all  the  dear  children  of  God  shall  awake  satiiUled  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ  (Psalm  xvii.  15;  Bom.  viii.  29;  £ph.  iii.  19;  1  John  iv.  8).    For 
€omm onion  and  worship  the  apostolic  church  at  first  met '' daily  ^^  (Acts 
11.  46).  and  afterwards  weeldpf  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (John  xx.  19, 
26 ;  Acts  XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  Rev.  L  10).    The  churches  were  not  told  by 
Christ  how  often  they  were  to  observe  this  blessed '  ordinance,  but,  *'  as 
oft  as  they  did  it,  to  do  it  in  remembrance  of  Him  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).    Thus 
was  the  Sacred  Supper  to  be  a  symbolic  and  grateful  commemoration  of 
•our  adorable  Bedeemer,  who  laid  down  His  precious  life  for  us ;  an  im- 
pressive personal  profession  of  our  living  faith  in  Him  and  His  atonement 
for  us ;  a  Qjrmbol  of  church-fellowship ;  and  a  prophecy  of  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  in  Heaven  (Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Rev.  xix.  9).    The  Lord^s 
Supper  is  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  called  a  "  sacrament  or  seal "  of  sal- 
vation, an  eflfective  **  means  of  grace ; "  nor  do  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
gross  material  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
veritable  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (transubstantiation),  or  the  almost 
equally  gross  Lutheran  doctrine  that  the  real  body  of  Christ  is  in,  with 
4iQd under  the  bread  and  wine  (consubstantiation).    The  verb  ''to be" 
sometimes  in  all  languages  means  ''to  represent"  or  "symbolise,"  as  in 
Oen.  xlL  26,  27 ;  Ex.  xii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11 ;  Dan.  vii.  24 :  Matt.  xiii.  88, 
89 ;  Rev.  L  20 ;  xviL  9, 12, 18.    Christ  calls  Himself  " the  door"  (John  x. 
9),  "  tiie  good  shepherd  "  (John  x.  11),  "  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life  "  (John 
xiv.  6),  "thetroe  vine;"  and  Paul  calls  Christ  "that  rock"  (1  Cor.  x.  4). 
And  so,  when  Christ  says,  "  This  is  my  body— this  is  my  blood,"  referring 
to  the  bread  and  wine  in  His  Supper,  He  speaks,  not  literally,  but  figura- 
tively, Mieaiiing,  "  this  represents  my  body— this  represents  my  blood." 
The  bread  and  the  wine  are  the  blessed  emblems  and  memorials  of  our 
once  dying  but  ever-living  and  ever-loving  Lord,  who  is  now  bodily  ab- 
sent from  us,  and  whom  we  are  thus  to  ^member,  and  show  His  death 
till  He  come  (1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26).    They  are  in  no  senso  to  be  deified  and 
idolized,  as  in  the  Catholic  pretended  sacrifice  of  the  "  Mass,"  which  has 
become  a  chief  element  of  Romish  worship.    The  monstrous  papal  doc- 
trine of  the  "  Mass"  is  not  only  a  contradiction  of  our  senses  and  reason, 
but  a  contradiction  of  our  faith,  which  assures  us  that  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  made  once  for  all,  by  that  one  offering  forever  per- 
fecting them  that  are  sanctified,  and  that  His  glorified  humanity  is  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  upon  His  mediatorial  throne  (Heb.  x. 
10-14;  L  8;  viL  24-27).    The  idolatrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  first  explieitiy  taught  by  Paschasius  Radbert,  A.  D.  881,  and  was  first 
decreed  as  an  article  of  faith  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  by  the 
fourth  "  Lateran  Council,"  A.  D.  1215.    This  was  more  than  a  Millennium 
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too  late  for  it  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  church.    Neither  the  Apos- 
tles nor  any  of  their  real  spiritual  successors  or  followers  could  tolerate 
for  a  moment  the  idea  of  *'  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh  "  (Heb.  vi.  6); 
only  a  man-made,  carnal,  unbelieving,  unfeeling,  ambitious,  covetous. 
**  priestiiood  "  could  ever  have  devised  or  sanctioned  the  gross  heathenish 
idolatry  of  the  **  Mass,''  which  they  pretend  to  be  an  efficacious  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  which  they  assiduously 
use  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  purses  and  perpetuating  their 
power  over  a  superstitiouB  people.— The  bread  used  by  Christ  was  "  artos  " 
—a  pure  unleavened  wheaten  loaf  (Ex.  xii.  8-30;  Matt.  zxvi.  17 ;  Ex.  xxix. 
8);  and  the  wine  was  **  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  the  pure  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape.    Unfermented  Juice  of  the  grape  is  but  a  mass  of  leaven— it  is 
mtwt,  and  not  wine ;  fermentation  is  the  natural  clarification  of  the  juice. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthian  church  to  ''keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  old 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth''  (1  Cor.  v.  8).    Paul's  expression  is  figurative;  and 
Christ  seems  to  have  used  unleavened  bread  because  it  was  at  hand 
during  the  Passover.     It  is  probable  that  the  disciples  m  Acts  ii. 
46  and  xx.  7  used  common,  that  is,  leavened  bread;  this,  however, 
is  not  certain.    The  Greek  Cathc^cs  used  leavened,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  unleavened  bread,  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  small, 
thin,  round  wafers,  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  bearings 
upon  them  either  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  initials  I.  H.  S.  (lesus 
Hominum   Salvator,   Jesus  the  Savior  of  Men);   the  Greek  loaf    is 
stamped  with  the  characters  ICXCNIKA  (lesous  Christos  Nika, 
Jesus  Christ  Conquers.)    These  are  human  devices  of  an  idolatrous  char- 
acter, utterly  unknown  to  the  apostolic  church.    The  Greek  ''Church'^ 
gives  in  a  spoon  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  sopped  together ;  begin- 
ning in  the  twelfth,  and  fully  establishing  the  innovation  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Latin  **  Church  "  gives  the  wine  to  the  priests  only» 
on  the  pleas  that  the  body  (represented  by  the  bread)  contains  the  bloody 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  spilling  the  blood  if  passed  from  one  com- 
municant to  another,  and  that  the  ''  church"  only  sanctioned  that  whicb 
had  become  a  custom,  and  that  the  priests  being,  as  they  pretend*  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  should  drink  the  wine.    But  the  Apostles,  at  tbe 
Last  Supper,  represented  the  whole  church ;  and  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
wine,  says,  **  Drink  ye  aU  of  it"  (Matt.  xxvi.  27) ;  and  Mark  says  *'  they  all 
drank  of  it "  (xiv.  28);  and,  instead  of  the  body  containing  the  blood,  the 
very  separatum  of  the  two  elements,  the  bread  from  the  wine,  the  body 
from  the  blood,  indicates  the  death  of  Christ.    This  withholding  of  th« 
wine  or  cup  from  the  "laity "or  private  members  caused  the  Hussite 
War  in  Germany  (A.  D.  1420-1488).    Men  tiius  make  ihb  oommandment-t' 
of  God  void  by  their  traditions. — ^As  infant  baptism  was  introduced  in  tli< 
third  century,  so  was  infant  communion ;  and  the  latter  continued  in  th< 
Latin  "Church"  till  the  ninth  century,  and  still  continues  in  the  Greel 
"Church;"  the  Pedobaptist  Protestant  " Churches,"  though  professecll:^ 
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baptizing  (bat  really  rhantizing  or  sprinkling)  infants,  inconsistently 
withhold  the  communion  from  infant*— every  argument  for  or  against 
the  one  practice  is  equally  valid  for  or  against  the  other ;  there  is  no 
rea^n  or  Scripture  for  either.  Through  the  fascinating  eloquence  of 
Robert  Hall  (1764-1881),  an  Arminian  "  Baptist"  preacher  of  England,  the 
most  of  the  English  churches  called  Baptists  practice  open  or  general 
communion;  but  the  "Strict  Baptists"  in  England  practice  close  com- 
munion. In  America  the  Baptists  who  first  settled  here  suffered  so  much 
from  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  them  by  other  denominations  that 
they  were  at  first  compelled  to  observe  close  communion ;  and  those  ad- 
hering to  the  Scriptures  and  the  apostolic  precepts  still  practice,  not  a 
general  or  open,  but  a  strict  close  communion. 

4.  The  Fourth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  church  was  the  maintenance  of 
Htrict  disciplioe.     Christ  was  the  only  perfect  being  that  ever  lived  on 
earth  in  human  form.    Neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  apostolic  churches 
atuiined  perfection  in  the  flesh  (Philip,  iii.  12-14 ;  1  John  i.  8) ;  but  all  in- 
telligent students  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  church  history  admit  that  the 
strict  precepts  of  the  Apostles  were  more  faithfully  observed  by  the 
apovStolic  than  they  have  been  by  any  succeeding  churches.    The  church 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  especially  feeling  herself  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  earnestly  sought  to  show  her  love  for  her 
Lord  by  keeping  His  holy  commandments.     In  that  glorious  spring-time 
of  love,  but  little  comparatively  of  the  dust  of  earth  seemed  to  soil  her 
Bhining  garments ;  and  but  few  cases  of  rigid  discipline  occurred  or  were 
recorded.    The  infidel  historian  Gibbon  considers  "  the  pure  and  austei'e 
morals  of  the  early  Christians  "  as  among  the  causes  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  their  religion.     To  show  the  great  importance  of  prompt  and  strict 
discipline,  Ged  Himself  directly  interposed  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense 
in  the  apostolie  church,  and  struck  both  the  Joint  offenders,  Ananias  and 
Sappbira,  with  instant  death  (Acts  v.  1-11).    The  offense  was  falsehood* 
hypocrii^,  covetousness— an  outward  semblance  of  devoting  all  to  God, 
and  yet  a  real  heart- worship  of  mammon.     Men  ''  cannot  serve  both  God 
and  mammon"  (Matt.  vi.  24).    '*  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him  "  (1  John  ii.  15).     ThiB  prompt  and  rigid  act  of 
Divine  church-discipline  caused  "  great  fear  to  come  upon  all  the  church 
and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things  "  (Acts  v.  11)  ;  and  **  of  the  rest 
durst  no  man  join  himself  to  them  "  (verse  18).     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  after  this,  hypocrites  were  kept  out  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  a 
considerable  time.    The  second  example  of  church-discipline  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.).    A  member  of  that  church  waa 
guilty  of  incest— Corinth  being  at  that  time  the  most  licentious  city  in  the 
world.    But  the  general  prevalence  of  this  or  any  other  vice  is  no  sort  of 
jnKtification  for  its  being  tolerated  and  retained  in  the  church ;  a  little  of 
the  leaven  of  wickedness  soon  leavens  the  whole  lump.    When  Paul,  at 
Ephesus,  heard  with  deep  grief  of  this  scandal,  he  wrote  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  as  united  in  spirit  with  the  church,  though  bodily  absent,  lie. 
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in  the  name  of  Jesas  Christ,  judged  that  sach  an  offender  should  be  ''de- 
livered onto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  maybe 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"— that  is,  excluded  from  the  chnrct 
given  over  to  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  for  the  infliction  of  bodflt 
affliction,  and  for  the  mortification  of  the  sinner's  carnal  nature,  and  for 
the  ultimate  repentance  and  restoration  of  the  offender  (1  Cor.  v.  13;  2 
Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Job  ii.  4-7 ;  Luke  xiii.  16 ;  xxii.  31 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  7 ;  1  PetCT  v.  8; 
Matt.  V.  29,  80 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  80,  32 ;  Rom.  viii.  13 ;  1  Peter  iv.  1, 2).  The 
church  at  Corinth,  according  to  the  Apostle^s  solemn  admonition,  vhen 
they  were  met  together,  excluded  the  offender,  and  we  learn  that  he 
afterwards  repented  and  was  restored  to  their  fellowship  (2  Cor.  ii.  MO; 
vii.  8-12).  Even  the  inspired  Apostle  did  not  exclude,  but  he  aimply  called 
upon  the  church,  which  alone  had  the  authority,  to  exclude  or  put  away 
that  v/icked  person  from  among  them  (1  Cor.  v.  18).  It  is  the  church,  not 
merely  the  pastor  or  Deacons  or  any  other  body,  to  which  Cfarist  directs 
that  a  trespass  shall  be  finally  told  (Matt,  xviii.  15-20).  Christ  alone  hs^ 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David— He  alone  can  open  and  shut  (Isaiah  isiL 
22 ;  Rev.  i,  18 ;  iii.  7).  When  the  church  acts  by  His  Spirit,  its  coarse  will 
be  ratified  in  Heaven.  The  keys  given  to  His  Apostles  relate,  not  to 
church-discipline,  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members,  but  to  goe^ 
doctrine— not  whomsoever,  but  **wkat8oever  ye  bind,"  etc  (Matt  xTi.l9; 
xviii.  18) ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  church-discipline,  is 
alluded  to  in  John  xx.  23  (compare  Mark  xvi.  16),  for  none  but  (rod  can 
forgive  sins  (Exodus  xscxiv.  7;  Isaiah  xliii.  25).  In  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem,  the  brethren  took  part  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders  in  tk 
deliberation  and  decision  (Acts  xv.  23).  The  third  recorded  caee  of 
discipline  in  the  apostolic  church  is  that  of  Hymeneus  and  Philetn> 
^doctrinal  errorists,  who  withstood  PauTs  words  and  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  (2  Timothy  ii.  17,  18),  and  who  were  "delivered 
unto  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  [be  disciplined  by  chasttsement  and 
suffering]  not  to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i.  20).— A  pervading  spirit  of  yfiMnV 
brotherly  loi^e,  springing  from  genuine  love  and  loyalty  to  Christy  is  the 
best  preventive  of  offenses  in  the  church.  Cherishing  this  ^irit  the 
members  should  tenderly  watch  over  one  another,  and,  by  mutual  Chris- 
tian encouragement,  counsel,  admonition  and  reproof,  provoke  one 
another,  not  to  wrath  and  evil,  but  to  love  and  good  works  (Eph.  vi.  IS; 
Heb.  X.  24;  Psalm  cxli.  5;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  12*14).  The  affiBCtianftt« 
subjection  of  one  to  another  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  simple,  un- 
worldly apostolic  church.  This  mutual  loving  watch-care  should  be 
cctire;  it  was  while  the  men  or  servants  slept  that  the  enemy  sowed  tarw 
(Matt.  xiii.  25).— PriiYtf«  or  pergonal  ojfenses  are  to  be  adjusted  in  strict 
accordance  with  Christ's  directions  in  Matt,  xviii.  16-17.  Christ  law 
down  four  distinct  steps,  which  are  always  to  be  taken  in  the  order  given 
by  Him,  and  not  in  a  reversed  order.  Fhfst :  The  aggrieved  party,  if  thf 
other  does  not,  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  a  prirttte  interview  with 
the  supposed  oftbnder ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  himself  becomes  on  offi&u<ler, 
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as  he  baa  violated  a  law  of  Christ.  The  privacy  of  the  interview  ig  highly 
impoitaat ;  the  ohject  is,  not  altercation,  but  to  gain  an  offending  brother. 
Perhaps  the  offended  brother  is  laboring  under  a  mistake ;  the  other 
brother  may  not  have  intended  to  offend  him,  and  may  not  be  conscioos 
of  having  done  so,  or  he  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  conduct.  A  private  interview  conducted  in  a  calm  brotherly  spirit 
may  and  should  give  full  mutual  satisfaction.  If  in  such  interview  the 
offeuse  is  denied,  and  there  are  no  witnesses  of  the  offense,  the  next  step 
cannot  be  taken ;  for  then  the  complaining  party  would  become  an  offen- 
der, having  published  a  charge  which  cannot  be  proved.  Absence  of 
proof  win  leave  him  no  resource  but  in  private  admonition  and  the 
patient  committal  of  the  matter  to  Providence.  Second :  If  the  first  step 
fails,  and  the  offense  can  be  proved,  then  one  or  two  other  disinterested 
and  judicions  members  are  to  be  chosen  as  witnesses  and  mediators,  and 
the  whole  ease  is  to  be  considered  before  them.  These  may  be  able  to 
discover  what  is  right  between  the  members  at  variance,  and  the  latter 
may  be  willing  to  yield  to  their  decision.  If  the  "  one  or  two  more  "  con- 
cider  the  offense  as  not  real  or  as  satisfactorily  removed,  the  aggrieved 
party,  though  unsatisfied,  cannot  take  the  third  step ;  for  the  offender 
has  "heard  them,**  and  the  accuser  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  judg- 
ment of  brethren  selected  by  himself.  Third :  If  the  second  step  fails, 
the  case,  after  due  notification  of  the  parties,  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
church,  the  proof  addaced,  and  the  opportunity  given  for  defense.  Here 
the  united  wisdom  and  influence  of  the  whole  church  is  brought  to  bear 
to  reconcile  the  difference  and  judge  between  the  parties.  Fourth :  If 
the  party  judged  by  the  church  to  be  in  fault  still  refuses  to  make  amends, 
it  is  evident  that  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil,  and  he  must  be 
excluded  from  the  church ;  for  his  refusal  to  hear  the  body  proves  his 
contempt  for  his  brethren,  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  fellowship  from  him.  If  this  important  law  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  were  properly  executed,  long-continued  personal  feuds,  with 
their  disastrous  results,  bitterness  and  factions,  would  be  prevented. 
Differences  between  members  in  regard  to  worldly  afbirs  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-11)  to  be  carried  be- 
fore worldly  courts,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  wise  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  the  least  esteemed  of  whom,  if  they  have  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  are  better  qualified  than  worldly  courts  to  judge  between 
brethren.  Saints  arc  finally  to  judge  the  wicked  world  and  angels,  and 
are  certainly  qualified  to  judge  in  small  temporal  matters.  Christians 
should  not  contend  before  the  ungodly,  and  thus  bring  reproach  upon  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Besides,  differences  among  men  are  often  decided  in 
wordly  courts,  not  according  to  right  and  equity,  but  by  legal  quibbles 
and  technicalities ;  whereas  the  children  of  Grod  should  always  desire,  in 
reference  to  their  affhirs,  a  judgment  according  to  equity  and  the  Spirit 
of  Christ— In  regard  to  VMyral  or  public  offenses  against  the  order,  faith 
And  purity  of  the  church,  such  as  neglect  of  church-obligations,  heresy. 
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idolatry,  immorality^  covetousness,  intemperance,  railing  and  extortion 
(1  Cor.  V.  11 ;  Titus  iii.  10 ;  2  Peter  ii.;  Heb.  x.  26),  these  may  be  divided 
into  minor  and  gro89  public  offenses.     Minor  public  offenses,  such  as  a 
member  may  be  led,  under  strong  and  sudden  temptation,  to  commit  only 
once,  and  such  as  do  not  greatly  scandalize  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  to  be 
treated  according  to  Paul's  directions  in  Gal,  vi.  1 ;  these  erring  mcmbera 
are  to  be  restored  by  the  spiritual  in  the  spirit  of  sympathizing  meekness, 
as  all  are  liable  thus  to  be  tempted ;  in  these  cases  the  method  of  procedure 
laid  down  by  Christ  for  personal  offenses  (Matt,  xviii.  15-17)  is  in  spirit 
to  be  observed  (Titus  iii.  10).    Christian  tenderness  may  here  also  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  a  brother.    But,  in  the  case  of  gross,  deliberate,  habitual 
public  offenses,  or  such  as  greatly  scandalize  the  church,  where  the  evi- 
dence is  public  and  unmistakable,  there  should  be,  though  in  a  spirit  of 
sorrow  and  not  of  bitterness,  a  prompt  and  absolute  exclusion,  as  the 
Apostle  divinely  ei^joined  in  regard  to  the  Corinthian  offender  (1  Cor.  v.)  ; 
any  steps  taken  to  bring  such  an  offender  to  repentance  and  restoration 
should  be  taken  afterwards  (2  Cor.  ii.  1-11).    A  confession  and  promise  o£ 
reformation  are  not  enough  to  be  required  of  this  class  of  offenders. 
They  should,  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  be  at  once  cut  off;  and,  if  they 
afterwards,  by  a  godly  conduct  and  conversation,  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  and  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  sorrow  and  reforma- 
tion, then  they  may  be  restored  (2  Cor.  vii.  8-12 ;  Matt.  iii.  8 ;  Acts  xxat.. 
20).     The  rule  in  Luke  xvii.  8,  4,  plainly  applies  only  to  personal  or 
private  offenses,  which  do  not  bring  scandal  upon  the  church— not  to 
public  or  moral  offenses  which  seriously  reproach  the  cause  of  Christ* 
The  latter  are  offenses  which  the  church  cannot  forgive ;   but,  when, 
assured  that  God  has  forgiven  the  offender,  she  may  then  receive  hiin. 
back  into  her  membership.— In  the  apostolic  church  the  Elders  or  presby- 
ters are  sometimes  called  Bishops  or  overseers  or  rulers  of  the  flock,  aud 
therefore  had  the  special  responsibility  of  maintaing  the  discipline  of  th^ 
church  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5;  v.  17;   Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24). 
Against  an  Elder  an  accusation  wa8  not  to  be  received  but  before  two  or 
three  witnesses  (1  Tim.  v.  19) ;  because  hiB  very  office  is  a  presumption  in. 
his  favor,  and  because,  as  a  minister,  he  is  .peculiarly  exposed  to  malice. 
An  Elder,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  "  blamelesa^^  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  6,  7)  . 
A  tender,  faithful,  scriptural  discipline,  like  that  observed  by  the  people 
of  God  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  is  of  the  highest  and  most  vital  importance 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church ;  the  neglect  of  such  discipline  is  the  most 
potent  cause  of  evil  in  the  church.    "  The  object  of  faithful  church-disci- 
pline is  threefold.    First :  The  glory  of  God,  whose  great  and  holy  name 
is  dishonored  by  the  evil  principles  or  evil  practices  of  church  meml>ers, 
and  whoso  honor  is  vindicated  by  their  prompt  and  proper  correction. 
Second :  The  preservation  of  the  church  from  corruption  and  destruction  ; 
the  old  leaven  of  wickedness  must  be  purged  out,  to  preserve  the  ^^hole 
body  from  infection  ;  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners ;  lepers 
were  to  be  put  out  of  the  camp,  so  as  not  to  infect  others,  and  so  errone- 
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ong  persone,  whose  words  eat  as  a  canker  (9  Tim.  ii.  17)>  must  be  removed 
from  the  oommunion  of  gospel  churches ;  a  church  of  Christ  is  like  a 
garden  or  vineyard,  which,  if  not  cared  for,  will  be  overrun  with  thorns^ 
iind  nettles  and  weeds,  but,  by  a  proper  and  timely  discipline,  the  weeds^ 
of  immoralities  and  the  bitter  roots  of  false  doctrines  are  plucked  up  and 
eradicated,  and  the  withered  branches  are  gathered  and  cast  out.  Third  t 
The  good  of  the  offending  parties,  who,  if  real  children  of  God,  are,  by 
proper  discipline,  brought  to  shame  and  repentance  for  their  sins,  and  a^ 
acknowledgment  of  them,  when  they  are  to  be  received  again  with  all. 
love  and  tenderness,  and  to  be  comforted  that  they  might  not  be  swal- 
lowed up  with  over-much  sorrow."— Jb^»  QUI. 

5.  The  Fifth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the  independent  or 
congregational  polity  or  government  of  each  local  church,  subject  only  to 
the  Headship  of  Christ ;  all  the  local  apostolic  churches  being  united,  by 
no  outward  bond  of  force,  but  by  an  inward  bond  of  love.  The  Greek, 
word  rendered  "i^urck^^  in  the  New  Testament  is  '*  eJckle»ia,^^  which  ia. 
derived  from  the  verb  ek-kaleo,  to  call  out,  and  denotes  an  assembly  called 
out,  a  select  body  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  ekklesia  in  each  State  was  the  assembly  of  free-bom,  native^ 
self-governing  citizens,  the  highest  legal  body  in  the  land,  from  which, 
there  was  no  appeal ;  slaves  and  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the  ek- 
klesia.  In  the  Septuagint  ekklesia  is  the  usiuil  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  kahal,  "  the  oo^tigregation^  of  Israel  or  of  the  Lord,  from  which  wera 
excluded  the  uncircumcised,  the  unclean  and  the  "mixed  multitude.'* 
Ekkleria  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  115  times ;  twice  referring  to  the. 
Hebrew  "  congregation  of  the  Lord,"  three  times  referring  to  the  Greek 
assembly,  and  110  times  referring  to  the  Christian  church.  In  92  of  these^ 
last  cases  the  reference  is  to  a  special,  local,  visible  society  of  Christians  ; 
in  the  remaining  18  cases  the  reference  is  to  the  entire  body  of  the  elect 
in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  invisible  church 
(as  in  Ephesians  v.  25,  29 ;  iii.  10, 21 ;  Colossians  i.  18, 24 ;  Hebrews  xii.  23). 
The  word  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  a  universal 
(or  Catholic)  visible  church,  a  national  church  (as  the  Church  of  Judea  or 
England),  or  a  denominational  church  (as  the  church  was  not  divided  into 
different  denominations  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  as  there  was  not  then 
Buj  great  arffanization,  like  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  the  Methodist 
Church,  including  in  itself  a  large  number  of  local  congregations).  A 
visible  church  is  always  in  Scripture  a  local  body ;  and  every  local  church, 
acting  by  a  majority  of  its  members  (in  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  "  ton  pleionon  "  is,  liter- 
ally, not  "many,"  but  "<A^  mo?*e,"  the  majority),  is  invested  by  Christ  with 
the  exclusive  and  final  potoer  of  receiving,  disciplining,  excluding  and  restor- 
ing its  members,  electing  its  officers,  and  transacting  all  other  necessary  btisi- 
ness  (Rom.  xiv.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  15-18 ;  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  7, 11-18 ;  Bom.  xvi.  17 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Acts  i.  15-26 ;  vi.  1-6 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  3 ;  xiv.  23).  In  this  last 
passage  the  Greek  verb  "  cheirotoneo,'^'^  rendered  "  ardained,'*''  means,  ac- 
cording to  Liddell  and  Scott,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  for  the  purpose  o£ 
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^ving  one's  vote  in  the  Athenian  ekklesia,  to  appoint  to  an  offiee  in  the 
church ;  the  same  word  is  used  in  2  Corinthians  viii.  19 ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  Acts  vi.  9-6,  the  word  cheirotoneo  in  Acte  xiv.  23  u. 
explained  by  the  latest  and  ablest  Grerman  scholars  to  denote  the  elation 
of  the  Elders  in  each  church  under  the  supervmon  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
Especially  does  the  language  of  Christ  in  Matthew  xviii.  15-18  demonstrate 
that  the  church  is  the  highest  and  last  ecelesiasticcU  authtmty  on  earth  ;  that 
there  can  be  no  appeal,  under  the  law  of  Christ,  from  the  decision  of  the 
church  to  a  presbytery,  or  synod,  or  general  assembly,  or  conference,  or 
convention,  or  priesthood,  or  prelacy,  or  papacy,  or  Association,  or  any 
other  earthly  aathority.  After  a  church  has  excluded  one  of  its  members, 
^nd  classed  him  with  heathens  and  publicans,  it  is  not  only  thoroughly 
unscriptural,  but  also  thoroughly  absurd,  to  suppose  that  any  man  or  set 
of  men  can,  by  any  exercise  of  authority,  put  back  such  an  offender  in  the 
f eUowship  of  that  church.  With  true  repentance,  confession  and  reforma- 
tion the  fellowship  will  be  restored;  but  without  these  exercises  gospel 
fellowship  can  never  be  restored.  Each  gospel  church  is  a  separate  and 
independent  republic,  having  Christ  as  its  only  Head  and  Lawgiver, 
and  not  subject,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  any  outside  Jurisdiction ; 
fiuch,  according  to  the  ablest  scholars  and  historians,  was  not  only 
-every  apostolic  church  in  the  first  century,  but  also  of  the  second  cen- 
tury (see  the  works  of  Gibbon,  Mosheim,  Neander,  Coleman,  Whately, 
Burton,  Barrow,  Schaff,  etc.).  The  church  is  repeatedly  declared  in  the 
New  Testament  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom.  xiL  6 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  x.  17; 
xii.  27 ;  Eph  i.  28;  iv.  12;  v.  23,  80;  Col.  i.  18,  24 ;  ii.  17) ;  the  only  Head, 
therefore,  of  this  body,  is  Christ,  who  guides  and  controls  and  preservee 
the  church  as  His  body.  Hierarchies  and  synods  are  unscriptural,  tyran- 
nous  usurpations  which  have,  through  the  ages,  inflicted  grievoiu 
wrongs  upon  the  people.  It  is  openly  and  proudly  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  these  ecclesiastical  monarchies  and  oligarchies  that  these  systems 
are  the  fruit  and  product  of  the  ffreatest  urorldly  experience  and  wiedam; 
very  few  scholars,  among  these  advocates,  even  pretend  now  to  base  these 
systems  upon  the  New  Testament.  The  apostolic  church,  or  the  church 
of  the  first  century,  they  say,  was  "  a  strictly  supernatural  organisatioD. 
a  stranger  in  this  world,  standing  ^ith  one  foot  in  eternity,  and  longing 
for  the  second  coming  of  her  heavenly  bridegroom ;  but  afterwards,  finding 
that  Christ  did  not  come,  she,  in  her  new  constitution,  planted  foot  firmly 
upon  earth,  yet  thus  became  secularized  and  finally  Romaidzed,  and  this 
necessitated  a  reformation  on  the  basis  of  apostolic  Christianity.'*  Bible 
Baptists  believe  that,  not  only  in  the  first,  but  also  in  every  succeeding 
century,  God  has  had  on  earth  faithful,  spiritual,  unworldly,  un-Roman- 
ized  api>stollc  churches,  each  one  of  which,  in  its  divinely  established  in- 
diWduality  and  independence,  has  presented  an  insurmountable  and  in- 
destructible breakwater  against  the  countless  tides  of  error,  strife  and 
<?orruption  setting  in  from  every  quarter ;  and  all  of  which  have  been 
united,  by  no  mechanical,  outward,  worldly,  usurping  and  oppressive 
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bond  of  force,  but  by  an  inward,  heavenly,  spiritual,  emancipating,  puri- 
fying and  elevating  bond  of  Divine  love  and  pe<ace  and  fellowship,  such 
as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  Ever-Living,  Unchangeable  and  Omnipo- 
tent Head,  in  the  last  solenm  moments  of  His  suffering  earthly  ministry^ 
tenderly  eiuoined  upon  them  and  earnestly  besought  His  Father  to  grant 
them  (John  xiii.  84,  85 ;  xv.  12, 18 ;  xvii.  20-38).    Bom  and  taught  by  God^ 
being  one  body,  and  having  one  Spirit,  even  as  they  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  their  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  them  all,  they, 
not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  love  one  another,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  o£  peace  (John  i.  18 ; 
vi.  45;  Eph.iv.  1-6;  1  Thess.  iv.  9;  1  John  ii.  27:  iii.  14-18;  iv.  7-21). 
They  have  always  corresponded  with  each  other  by  brotherly  letters  and 
messages,  and  have  from  time  to  time  met  in  a  general  or  associational 
way,  not  to  lord  it  over  (jk>d^s  heritage,  but  to  worship  God,  and  to  edify^ 
exhort  and  confirm  one  another  in  the  most  holy  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  (Acts  xiii.-xv.;  Phil.  ii.  25 ;  Heb.  x.  28-25 ;  xii.  22-29 ;  1  Peter  v. 
8,  5;  Jude  8,  20).    Scriptural  Associations  are  only  general  meetings  of 
churches,  or  brethren  from  different  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship  and  mutual  edification ;  and,  while  no  church  should,  either  in  a 
private  or  general  way,  maintain  fellowship  with  a  church  which  persists 
in  heresy  or  disorder,  yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  New  Testament  or 
apostolic  authority  for  any  such  general  meeting  assuming  the  functions 
of  an  individual  church,  such  as  admitting,  disciplining  or  excluding 
members  of  a  church,  or  electing  or  disciplining  the  ofiicers  of  a  church. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  each  gospel  church  is,  according  to 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  on  earth,   WhUe 
all  gospel  churches  should  always  so  live  as  to  maintain  peace  and  fellow- 
ship with  each  other,  Christ  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  gives  tbe 
slightest  authority  for  an  organic  union  or  consolidation  of  gospel 
churches.    Such  a  umon  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  and  op- 
pression.   The  New  Testament  contains  not  a  single  example  or  intima- 
tion of  the  subordination  of  a  church  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority  out- 
side of  itself,  whether  popes,  or  diocesan  bishops,  or  synods,  or  presby- 
teries, or  general  assemblies,  or  councils,  or  associations,  or  conventions. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  Apostles  address  their  epistles,  not  to  church 
officers  or  church  judicatories,  but  to  the  churches  of  the  called  and  faith- 
ful saints  of  God,  proves  both  the  right  and  responsibility  of  each  church 
in  respect  to  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.    The  idea  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  apostolic  church  was  presh^tertal  or  by  Elders  originated 
from  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  (Christian  church  was  a  copy  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  Bible  scholars  admit  that  neither  synagogues  nor 
the  government  of  synagogues  were  of  Divine  institution,  but  that  they 
began  to  be  built  and  established  after  the  Babylonian  exile— after  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.    The  only  place  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  An^oriaed  Version  of  the  finglish  Bible  contains  the  word 
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**Bynagogue"  is  Psalm  Ixxiv.  8;  and  the  Hebrew  word  "moed^  is  here 
Tendered  by  Geseniiis  and  the  best  commentators,  "tabernacle  of  the 
congregation"  or  "holy  place"— there  being  no  allusion  whatever  to  any 
organized  body  of  people  or  any  method  of  government.    Christ  and  His 
Apostles  use  not  sunagoge^  but  ekJclesiu,  an  essentially  differently  g(n>emed 
body,  to  denote  a  Christian  church.    Only  once  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  Greek  word  "  sunagoge^''  used  even  to  denote  the  place  of  a  Christian  as- 
sembly, and  then  by  the  most  Judaic  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  James 
(ii.  3).     The  numerous  passages  already  cited  which  prove  that  the 
church,  subject  only  to  Christ,  was  to  govern  itself,  disprove  that  elders 
were  to  govern  it.    Elders,  bishops  or  pastors  are  to  lead  (hegeomai), 
oversee  or  preside  over  (episkopeo,  proistemi),  care  for  (epimeleomai),  and 
shepherd  (poimaino)  the  flock  (Heb.  xiii.  7, 17,  34;  Actsjcx.  28;  1  Tim.  v. 
17;  iii.  5;  John  xxi.  15-17;  1  Peter  v.  2);  they  are  not  to  exercise  the  des- 
potic authority  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  rulers  (Mark  x.  42-45 — archon;  com- 
pare Luke  viii.  41 ;  xxiv.  20;  Acts  iv.  26),  not  to  lord  it  (1  Peter  v.  3 — 
Jcatakurieuo,  exercise  complete  dominion  over)  God^s  heritage.     Even 
Christ  Himself  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  (diakaneo, 
to  serve :  Mark  x.  45);  and  His  Apostles  are  servants  of  the  church  for 
Jesus'  sake  (2  Cor.  iv.  5).    All  His  people  are  made  by  Him  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  (Rev.  i.  6,  6 ;  1  Peter  ii.  5,  9);  Christ  alone  is  the  High 
Priest  of  our  profession  (Heb.  iii.  1 ;  v.  5,  6) — He  alone  is  the  Kin j?  of 
kings  (Rev.  xix.  16).    It  would  be  disloyalty  to  Christ  for  any  church  to 
alienate  from  itself  and  delegate  to  any  other  person  or  set  of  persons  the 
rights  and  functions  which  Christ  has  committed  to  her ;  a  gospel  church 
cannot  have  delegates,  but  may  have  inessengers.    But  the  sisterly  rela- 
tions of  churches  involve  sisterly  obligations.    They  are  all  members  of 
the  same  mystical  body  of  Christ,  permeated  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
«nd  should  be  sweetly  constrained  by  the  same  heavenly  love  to  main- 
tain the  same  strict  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel,  to  have  tender  re^rard.' 
for  one  another^s  feelings,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  (Eph.  iv.  1-6).    In  temx)oral  things  each  church  is  subject,  anc 
should  be  quietly  submissive,  to  worldly  powers  (Rom.  xiii.  1-7 ;  1  Petei 
ii.  13-25);  but  in  spiritual  things  each  church  is  subject  only  to  Chris^ 
(Matt,  xxiii.  8-12 ;  xvii.  5;  John  xiii.  18, 14). 

6.  The  Sixth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  religious  liberty 
soul-freedom,  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  entire  inde 
pendence  of  each  church  from  all  state  control  so  far  as  regarded  thi 
membership,  ministry,  organization,  faith,  worship  and  discipline  of  tb 
•  church.  Jesus  declared  to  Pilate—"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  i 
my  kingdom  was  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews "  (John  xviii.  86).  Peter  and  Job 
answered  the  Jewish  rulers :  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  Grod  t 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye"  (Acts  iv.  19).  Xbof 
made  free  by  the  Son  of  God  are  free  indeed  (John  viii.  86),  and  are  1 
fitand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free  (Gal.  ' 
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1).  Those  expeiiencin^  the  glorious  and  riighteons  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  have  a  Divine  liberty  from  the  unscriptnral  traditions  and 
commandments  of  men  (S  Cor.  iii.  5-11, 17, 18 ;  James  i.  25 ;  Matt.  xv.  3-9). 
The  church  is  an  ekkle^kif  an  assembly  of  God^s  people  called  out  from  the 
-world.  The  Jewish  theocracy  was  unique— it  waa  specially  instituted  and 
prophetically  directed  by  God  for  a  preliminary,  typical  and  preparatory 
purpose ;  and,  when  that  purpose  was  accomplished  moro  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  the  Jewish  church-state,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design  and  by  the  providence  of  God,  passed  forever  awa} ,  and  waa  per- 
petually sux)er8eded  by  a  superior,  personal,  internal,  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion (Jer.  xxxi.  81-84;  John  iii.  1-8;  iv.  Sl-24;  xvi.  7-14;  Acts  ii.,  vii.;  2 
Cor.  iii.;  Gal.,  Eph.  and  Heb.).  Like  the  ancient  heathen,  the  modem 
heathen  governments  exercise  both  political  and  religioua  powers ;  and 
the  corrupt  and  ferocious  natures  of  these  governments  are  fitly  indi- 
cated by  the  term  "  &ea«fe,"  applied  to  them  in  the  apoGalyi>tic  language  of 
Scripture  (Dan.  vii.  8-37 ;  viii.  8-35 ;  Rev.  xiii.,  xvii.).  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  alliance  of  church  and  state  in  professedly  Christian  countries  has 
always  been  productive  of  corruption  and  persecution.  Worldly-minded 
religionists  have  thus  sought  to  increase  their  influence^  number,  wealth, 
power  and  patronage.  Ever  since  Constantine,  the  Roman  Emperor,  in 
A.  D.  818,  established  "Christianity"  by  law,  national  establishments  of 
religion  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  Europe,  and  such  an  establishment 
is  "  a  discrimination  among  religious  beliefs,  an  asaumption  of  infalli- 
bility, and  a  denial  of  religious  liberty."  The  Roman  Catholic  "  Church," 
ever  since  Pope  Theodore  I.,  in  A.  D.  648,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Sovereign 
Pontiff,'"  has  denounced  as  a  blasphemous  heresy  the  doctrine  that  the 
conscience  is  free,  not  to  be  forced  by  human  legislation ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  in  order  to  enforce  conformity  to  her  religious  creed  and 
ceremonial,  she  has  murdered  fifty  mHUons  of  humMn  beings,  with  every 
imaginable  device  of  diabolical  crvL^ty—thm  shedding  enough  m^Mrtgr 
blood  to  fill  a  stream  ten  feet  wide,  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty-five  miles  long. 
The  Papal  Syllabus  of  Errors,  issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  December  8, 1864, 
in  Article  xxiv.,  still  affirms  the  right  of  the  Romiah  "  Church  "  to  avail 
herself  of  force  or  temporal  power,  and  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt 
that  she  will  use  force  and  repeat  the  horrors  of  the  Dark  Ages  whenever 
she  regains  the  power  to  do  so.  In  Article  Iv.  of  the  same  Syllabua  she 
declares  that  church  and  state  ought  not  to  be  separated.  It  is  **  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  history  that  Protestants,  coming  out  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  '  Church '  and  protesting  against  her  tyrannies,  should  so  readily 
have  copied  and  emulated  her  repressive  meaaures.  All  the  Reformers 
adopted  the  theory  and  brought  it  into  universal  and  oppressive  practice 
that  the  state  ought  to  legislate  for  the  church.  The  Greek,  the  Lutheran 
the  Reformed,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational,  the  Episcopalian, 
and  every  other  church,  except  the  Baptist,  organized  previous  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  organized  and  governed  with  this  as  a  recog- 
nized and  enforced  principle,  that  state  governments  oug^t  to  support 
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and  regulate  the  chinxsh,  and  enact  and  exact  penalties  against  all  y^ho 
disbeliered  the  state  creed  or  neglected  the  state  ritual.    This  was  the 
universal  teaching  of  statesmen  and  clei^ ;  and  is  to  this  day,  though 
with  somewhat  modified  phaaes,  in  eveiy  country  on  the  globe  except  the 
United  States  of  America."    Dotcs  and  lambs  and  sheep  are  proverbially 
inoffensive,  and  do  not  make  war  upon  oth^  animal  tribes ;  and  so  the 
people  of  God,  who  are  in  Scripture  represented  by  these  innocent  creat- 
ures, do  not  persecute  and  destroy  other  people,  but  have  always,  since 
the  ascension  of  Ohiiat,  been  zealous  advocates  of  religious  liber^.    Thi» 
fact  is  plainly  seen  in  tho  history,  especially  of  the  Donatists,  the  Wal' 
denses,  and  the  Baptists.    "  The  first  published  confession  of  faith  as- 
serting the  right  of  all  men  to  religious  liberty  was  published  by  £ngljsh 
Baptists  in  A.  D.  1611 ;  and  in  all  Baptist  documents  since  there  has  been 
no  contradictory  utterance."    Baptists  have  always  advocated,  not  sim- 
ply religious  toleration,  but  religious  freedom,  and  that  too,  not  simply 
for  themselves,  but  for  all  men.    This  is  one  of  their  fundamental  and  un- 
changeable principles,  and  has  begun  to  be  more  or  less  recognized 
everywhere  during  the  last  hundred  years,  although  previously   de-     | 
nounced  by  statesmen  as  rebellion,  and  by  theologians  as  abominable 
heresy.    Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  declares  that  the 
first  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
government  whose  comer-stone  was  absolute  soul-liberty  was  the  little 
Baptist  colony  of  Ehode  Island  founded  in  A.  D.  1636  by  the  Welsh  Bap- 
tist, Roger  Williams,  who,  flying  from  religious  persecution  in  Massa- 
chusetts, bad  adieu  to  wife  and  loved  ones  at  home,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
January,  the  coldest  month  of  a  New  England  winter,  betook  himself  to 
the  wilderness,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  savages,  and  was  for  four- 
teen weeks,  he  says,  "  sorely  tossed,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did 
mean."     The  Baptists  had  opportunity  to  secure  state  patrona^ce  ior 
themselves  in  Rhode  Island  in  1686,  in  HoUand  in  1819,  and  in  Y ir^inia 
and  Georgia  in  1786 ;  but  they  emphatically  refused  to  do  so  becauae  they 
believed  and  maintained  the  great  Apostolic  principle  that   Christ^a 
kingdom  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  worldly  one,  and  that  the  alliance  of 
church  and  state  is  destructive  to  religious  purity  and  liberiy.     By  the 
infiuenee  of  the  Baptists,  the  first  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  in  1789,  forbidding  Congress  to  make  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof.    Even  the  very  Idea  of  the  local  independence  of  the  atatej 
governments  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  by  Thomas  Jefferson  froio 
'  a  small  Baptist  church  whose  monthly  meetings  he  attended  for  severalj 
months  in  succession  about  ten  years  before  the  American  Revolutioii  \ 
Mr.  Jefferson  declared  that  their  tmnxk  of  church  government  'was  th^ 
only  form  of  true  democEacy  then  existing  in  the  world.    Tlxe  Komanj 
CaUiolic  nobleman.  Lord  Baltimore,  under  whom  Maryland  waa  setHed 
in  1683,  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  Protestant  form  of  th.e  JBn^i 
lish  government,  to  tolerate  Protestants  in  his  colony ;  but  the  tolexsktioi 
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w$s  partial  and  poor^anti-TTinitariaiis,  including  Jews,  Arians  and  Unita- 
rians, were  condemned  to  death,  and  respect  for  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
encouraged  hy  fines  and  whippings,  confiscation  and  exile.  The  Epis- 
copalian state  glebe  lands  of  Virginia  were  not  ordered  to  be  sold  until 
1802 ;  and  offensive  religious  discriminations  were  not  removed  from  the 
laws  of  the  Congregational  State  of  Massachusetts  until  1884 ;  the  Bap- 
tists and  Quakers  suffered  dreadful  persecutions  from  the  established 
"churches^'of  these  two  states  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. President  Washington  declared  that  "the  Baptists  had  been, 
throughout  America,  uniformly  the  firm  friends  to  civil  liberty ;"  just  as 
Mr.  Locke  had  said  that  *'  the  Baptists  were  from  the  first  the  friends  of 
just  and  true,  equal  and  impartial  liberty ;''  and  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
»ud  that  "the  Baptists  were  the  only  denomination  of  Christians  that 
never  symbolized  (held  the  same  faith  with)  Roman  Catholics."  "  In  the 
code  of  laws  established  by  the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island,"  says  Judge 
Story,  "  we  read  for  the  first  time  since  Christianity  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  CfBsars,  the  declaration  that  conscience  should  be  free,  and  that 
men  should  not  be  punished  for  worshiping  God  in  the  way  they  were 
persuaded  He  requires."  In  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  there  is  now  an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  accompanied 
by  universal  liberty  of  conscience.  This  is  a  peculiar  and  inestimable 
boon  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  for  which  we  should  be  devoutly- 
thankful  to  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  The  time  will  come,  no 
doubt>  when  the  blessed  privilege  will  be  denied  even  to  the  people  of 
this  now  free  country  (Dan.  vii.  35;  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12;  Rev.  xi.  7-18;  xiii. 
11-18).  The  apostolic  churches  did  not  persecute  human  beings  on  any 
account,  much  less  for  their  religion ;  and  the  true  successors  of  those 
churches  have  never  engaged  in  persecution. 

7.  The  Seventh  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  that,  although 
there  were  a  few  exceptions,  the  members  were  generally  poor,  obscure, 
Tinleamed,  afBicted,  despised,  and  persecuted.  John  the  Baptist, 
although  the  greatest  among  those  bom  of  women,  and  filled  with  the 
Spirit  from  before  his  birth,  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  was  clothed 
with  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  and  ate 
locusts  and  wild  honey ;  and  he  was  finally  imprisoned  and  beheaded. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  the  creator,  upholder,  and  possessor  of  all 
things,  yet,  as  the  Son  of  man,  was  poorer  than  the  foxes  and  birds,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;  He  lived  nearly  all  His  earthly  life 
obscurely  in  aa  obscure  province  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  He  was  un- 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools ;  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  smitten  of  God,  for* 
Baken  by  nearly  all  his  followers,  and  put  to  a  shmneful  and  agonizing 
death  on  a  Roman  cross  by  the  malice  of  His  own  Jewish  countrymen. 
He  told  His  Apostles  that  He  sent  them  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves ; 
that,  as  the  worid  had  hated  and  persecuted  Him,  so  it  would  hate  and 
peraeeate  them ;  that  the  time  was  coming  that  whosoever  should  kill 
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them  would  think  that  he  was  dcdng  God  service.  And  it  is  geaeraJly 
believed  that  all  the  Apostles,  except  John,  were  put  to  death.  The  most 
of  them  were  illiterate  fishermen,  and  no  one  except  Paul  was  fomiahed 
with  much  human  learning.  To  the  poor  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple Peter  said,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  Paul  worked  with  hb 
own  hands  for  his  necessities.  James  says,  **  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
X)oor  of  this  world  lich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  He  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Himf"  Paul  says  to  the  chui-eh  in  the 
wealthy  city  of  Corinth :  ''Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  tfaa^t  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  (are 
called) ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring 
to  naught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.^ 
The  epistle  to  the  Hebrevrs  inspiringly  rehearses  the  unworldly  lives  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  the  faith.  Abel  was,  for  his  religion,  slain  by  his 
own  brother.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  prophesied  against  an  ungodly 
world,  and  passed  to  glory  without  dying.  Noah  preached  righteonsnesa 
in  the  midst  of  his  corrupt  generation,  and  he  believed  and  feared  God, 
and  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house.  The  patnarchs  sojourned 
in  tabernacles  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  and  desired  a  bet- 
ter, even  a  heavenly  country.  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  re- 
fused to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  sofier 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  eqjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  nches  than  the  treasures 
in  Egypt,  having  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.  "  Others,*^ 
adds  the  inspired  penman,  ''were  tortiured,  not  accepting  deliverance, 
that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection ;  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment ; 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins,  and  goatskina,  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  they 
wandered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
This  is  the  truthful  picture  of  God's  people  during  the  most  of  the 
eighteen  centuries  since  the  Apostolic  Age.  Those  living  godly,  with 
supreme  reference  to  God,  are  hated  by  the  world,  and  suffer  persecution; 
like  the  prophets  and  apostles  before  them,  they  experience  tribulation 
in  the  world,  but  peace  in  Christ,  and  they  at  last  come  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  ascend  in  blood-washed  robes  to  the  Paradise  of  God  (9  Tim. 
iii.  12 ;  Matt.  v.  10-12 ;  John  xvi.  38 ;  Bev.  vii.  18-17).  They  have  been 
persecuted  in  manifold  ways  and  slain,  in  all  lands,  by  Pagans,  Papists, 
and  Protestants.  Comparatively  few,  and  afflicted,  and  poor,  and  de* 
spised,  they  have  trusted,  not  in  man,  but  in  the  Lord,  and,  aa  lepre- 
aented  by  die  sun-clothed  woman  in  Revelation,  ^when  persecuted  by  the 
dragon,  they  have  fled  into  the  wilderness,  prepared  by  God  iat  i 
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and  God's  bidden  ones  haye  there  been  nourished  by  the  Most  High 
(Dent.  vii.  7 ;  Matt.  vii.  14 ;  Zeph.  iii.  12 ;  Psalm  xxxiv.  19 ;  Isaiah  xlviii. 
10 ;  li V.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9, 17, 18 ;  vi.  9, 10 ;  Heb.  x.  82-34 ;  Jer.  xvii.  5-8 ; 
Phil.  iii.  3,  4 ;   Rev.  xii.;   Psalm  Lxxxiii.  3 ;  1  Kings  xvii.;  Heb.  xiii.  5,  6).  -— T' 

When  put  to  death,  they  have  prayed  for  their  murderers  (Matt.  v.  44-48;    J       !  *^' 
Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Acts  vii.  W) ;  when  driven  by  persecution  to  other  coun-  /^  CK  ^  *  ^ 
tries,  they  have  gone  preaching  the  word  to  people  prepared  of  the  Lord   /  #  » ;  '       i 
to  hear  it  (Matt.  x.  23;  Acts  viii.;  xiii.  44-52;  xiv.;  xvi.-xxviii.).    Among'"/'  ' 

the  i)er8ecuted  people  of  God  have  been  the   l^ovatians,  Donatists,   *• . .' J    '  * 
Cathari,  Paterines,  Paulicians,  Petrobrusians,   Henricians,  Amoldists,    l^  *"  /  t 
Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Lollards,  Mennonites  and  Baptists,  nearly  all  of  *" 
whom  were  occasionally  designated  Anabaptists  or  Be-Baptisers  by  their 
enemies,  because  they  disregarded  infant  or  unregenerate  baptism,  and 
baptized  all  adults,  whether  previously  baptized  or  not,  who,  upon  a 
credible  profession  of  faith,  applied  to  them  for  membership  in  their 
churches— thus  insisting  ui)on  a  spiritual  or  regenerated  church-member- 
ship, the  First  and  the  Most  Lnportant  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
^he  "  wilderness  ^^  (eremos,  desolate,  lonely,  solitary  region)  into  which 
the  people  of  God  have  often  fled  has  been  found  in  the  wild  forests  and 
mountains  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  especially  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Wales.    Like  Lazarus,  in  the  para- 
ble of  Christ,  they  have  had  evil  things  in  this  world,  but  comfort  in  the 
eternal  world  (Luke  xvi.  25).    As  the  poet  has  truly  said  :— 
'*  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown.*' 

And  again  >- 

"  Trials  make  the  promise  sweet. 
Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer, 
Trials  bring  nsto  Christ's  feet. 
Lay  US  low,  and  keep  ns  there." 

8.  The  Eighth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  wa«  the  fraternal  equal- 
ity, the  essential  priesthood,  of  all  the  members,  in  accordance  with  which 
fict  they  chose  to  office  among  them  those  of  their  number  whom  they 
perceived  to  be  already  qualified  thereunto  by  the  Spirit  of  God— there 
being  but  two  classes  of  officers.  Bishops,  or  Elders,  or  Pastors,  and  Dea- 
cons ;  the  fraternal  equality  of  all  the  members  involving  the  fraternal 
equality  of  the  ministry.  All  the  members  were  received  upon  a  credible 
profession  of  their  being  children  of  God,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,  bom  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  branches  of  the  same  heavenly 
vine,  members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  made  by  Christ  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  chosen  generation,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people,  Hving  stones  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priest- 
hood, to  <>ffeT  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  right  to  choose  their  own  officers  has  been  shown  under  the  Fifth 
Mark.  Thie  only  classes  of  distinct  and  permanent  officers  in  the  churches 
were  BiBhops  and  Deacons.  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  liL  1-8).    The  Apostles  were 
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extraordinary  foundation  oflScers  (Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  10, 11 ;  Eph.  if. 
20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  14),  princea  sitting  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Isaiah  xxxii.  1 ;  Matthew  xix.  28).    The  qualifications  of 
an  Apostle  were  a  special  commission  from  Christ  in  person  (Matt.  x.  5 ; 
Qal.  i.  1) ;  an  actual  sight  of  Him  in  the  body  after  His  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  22, 23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1) ;  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  confer  ability  upon 
others  to  work  miracles  (Matthew  x.  8 ;  Acts  viii.  14-17 ;  xix.  6) ;  and  the 
authority  to  teach  with  inspired  infallibility  (Matthew  xvi.  19 ;  xix.  28  ; 
John  xvi.  18 ;  xx.  23).    In  their  carefully  preserved  writings  they  are  their 
own  successors ;  and  both  Scripture  and  reason  inform  us  that  others,  who 
**8ay  they  are  Apostles,  are  liars'"  (Rev.  ii.  2).    Modern  scholarship  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  to  every  candid  mind  the  utter  baselessness  of 
all  claims,  whether  papal  or  episcopal,  scriptural  or  historical,  to  authori- 
tative  succession  from  the  Apostles.    These  claims  are  founded  upon  de- 
plorable perversions  of  Scripture  and  forgeries  of  history.    Every  spir- 
itual, nay,  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  mind,  will  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  unscripturalness  of  such  claims  by  a  simple  reference  to  tbe 
Scriptures  adduced  to  sustain  them  (Matthew  xvi.  18, 19 ;  Luke  xxii.  32  ; 
John  xxi.  15-17 ;  xx.  21 ;  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20 ;  Romans  x.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v^ 
20 ;  2  Timothy  i.  13, 14 ;  ii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  6 ;  2  John  9, 10 ;  Jude  8 ;  Revelation 
i.  20),  especially  after  learning  that  nothing  in  this  world  is  more  certain  ^ 
afi  admitted  by  all  scholars  of  to-day,  than  that  the  terms  "  Bishop  ^  and 
"Presbyter"  or  "Elder"  and  "Pastor"  are  in  the  New  Testament  per- 
fectly interchangeable  or  synonymous,  designating  hut  one  class  of  churoli 
officers,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  icithout  the  slightest  difference  of  order- 
or  rank;  and  that  even  the  Apostles  called  themselves  ** Elders^  (Acts 
XX.  17,  28;  Philippians  i.  1;  1  Timothy  iii.  1-18;  v.  17-19;  Titus  i.  5-7 ;  1 
Peter  v.  1-3 ;  2  John  1 ;  3  John  1 ;  2  Timothy  i.  6  compared  with  1  Timothy 
iv.  14).    Liddell  and  Scott,  in  the  seventh  edition  of  their  Glreek -English. 
Lexicon,  the  very  latest  and  the  very  highest,  nay,  the  only,  authority  on 
Gtreek-English  lexicography,  define  ** presbuteros,  an  £ld^  of  the  Jewish. 
Council,  an  Elder  of  the  church,  presbyter ;"  and  they  add, "  Even  t.he  i 
Apostles  call  themselves  by  this  name."    They  define  "  ^^iscopos'"    (of 
which  the  English  word  "Bishop"  is  a  corruption),  "one  who  watches  | 
over,  an  overseer,  guardian,  an  ecclesiastiGal  superintendent,  im  the  a^fH>s- 
tolie  age  equal  to  presbuteros,  but  from  Ignatius  downwaxd,  a  Bishop.^^ 
This  absolutely  settles  the  question  in  the  mind  of  every  scholar,    no, 
matter  how  much  ignorance  and  bigotry  and  arrogance  macr  rave ;  ther-e 
is  not  a  particle  of  apostolic  authority  for  distinguishing  the  Bishop  Crom, 
the  Elder,  much  less  for  elevating  the  Bishop  over  the  Elder,  and  still  les» 
for  elevating  one  Bishop,  as  the  Bishop  of  Borne  or  Constantinople,  o^v^er^ 
all  other  Bishops  to  the  blasphemous  position,  distinctly  predict^   ctnd 
denounced  by  Paul,  of  the  sole  and  supreme  and  infallible  vicegereaoy  oi 
God  on  earth  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4).    The  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  IxLer^ 
archy  has  well  been  called  "  Uie  history  of  a  triple  abdication :  first;,    t;h« 
community  of  believers  committed  their  power  to  the  presbyteca  ;    t^^i^ 
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the  corps  of  presbyters  abdicated  to  the  Bishop ;  and  last,  the  Bishop  to 
the  Pope  (in  the  Vatican  Council,  A.  D.  1870)."— JKenaw,  as  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  P.  Schaffin  the  latter^s  History  of  Apostolic  Christianity,  "This 
subject,"  adds  Mr.  Schaff,  "  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  among 
scholars."  "  The  episcopate,"  says  "  Bishop  "  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  ripest 
Episcopalian  scholars  of  England,  **  was  formed,  not  out  of  the  apostolic 
order  by  localization,  but  out  of  the  presbyteral  by  elevation ;  and  the  title 
(Bishop),  which  originally  was  common  to  all,  came  at  length  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  chief  among  them."  Clemens  Romanus,  or  Clement  of 
Borne,  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Philippians  iv.  8,  and  to  have  lived 
from  A.  D.  dO  to  100,  and  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  one  of  their 
popes,  is  the  only  uninspired  Christian  writer  of  the  first  century  whose 
undisputed  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  a  letter  for  the 
church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  urges  the  Corinthian  breth- 
ren to  peace,  humility  and  love.  He  uses  the  terms  Bislwp  and  Elder  as 
perfectly  synonymous.  The  next  so-called  "Apostolic  Father"  is  Igna- 
tius, of  Antioch,  the  dates  of  whose  death  range  from  A.  D.  107  to  116. 
The  latest  scholarship  admits  only  three  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  him 
to  be  genuine,  those  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the  Romans. 
He  addresses  Polycarp,  not  as  a  diocesan,  but  as  a  congregational  Bishop, 
as  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna ;  he  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  humility, 
meekness  and  mildness ;  and  he  tells  the  Romans  that  he  does  not  com- 
mand them  like  Peter  and  Paul,  for  they  were  Apostles,  but  he  is  a  con- 
demned convict,  a  slave.  And  so  in  the  other  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  Bishop  is  simply  the  presiding  officer  among  the  presbyters  of  a 
church,  the  first  among  equals,  the  pastor  of  a  single  congregation.  Cyp- 
rian, Bishop  of  Carthage  A.  D.  348-258,  was  the  father  of  diocesan  epis- 
copacy and  of  Romanism.  He  represented  "  the  Bishops  ap  the  successors 
•of  the  Apostles,  the  chair  of  Peter  as  the  centre  of  episcopal  unity,  and  the 
church  at  Rome  the  root  of  all  (radix  et  matrix  ecclesiae  Catholicae,  root 
and  mother  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Epistle  45)."  But  Cyprian  conceded 
only  an  ideal  precedence  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  he  accused  the  Roman 
Bishop  Stephen  of  error  and  abuse  of  power.  The  first  "CEcumenical 
council"  of  Nice  (A.  D.  325)  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  no  more 
authority  than  on  the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  The  canons 
of  the  Nicene  council  were  forged  at  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy, 
and  this  forgery  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  A.  D.  451. 
The  fijrst  pope,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  was  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  440-461), 
who  ambitiously  and  energetically  sought  to  transform  the  "  church  "  into 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  with  himself  at  the  head ;  and  yet  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  acknowledged  by 
Rome  to  be  (Ecumenical,  elevated  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  to  official 
equality  with  the  pope.  The  vast  forgery  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals was  made  in  the  ninth  century,  and  pretended  that  the  popes  from 
Clement  I.  (A.  D.  91)  to  Damasus  I.  (A.  D.  884)  ruled  over  a  chiirch  in 
which  the  clergy  weie  disconnected  with  the  State,  and  unconditionally 
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Bubordinate  to  the  pope.     These  documents,  now  admitted  by  eveii 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  fraudulent,  were  used  by  the  popes  and  papal 
writers  with  great  effect  for  six  hundred  years  to  establish  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  popes  over  the  bishops.    The  first  half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury is  known  as  the  period  of  the  "  pomocracy,"  during  which  the  papal 
chair  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  the  most  licentious  reprobates.    Hilde- 
brand,  or  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  pope  A.  D.  1078-1080,  claimed  to  be  lord 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  have  the  right  to  depose  princes 
and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oath  of  loyalty.    Boniface  VIII.  (1304-1303) 
issued  in  1802  the  famous  bull  "  Unum  sanctam,^  which  declared  that  "for 
every  human  creature  it  is  a  condition  of  salvation  to  submit  to  the  JRotnan 
PontiffJ"    At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alex- 
ander VI.  once  more  reached  the  deepest  abyss  of  depravity.     The  coun- 
cil of  Trent  (A.  D.  1545-1563)  and  the  Society  of  Jesuits  have  made  the 
popes  the  absolute  masters  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  "  church,  ^^  as- 
shown  by  the  pontificate  of  Pius  ix.  (1846-187B),  who  in  1854  decreed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  sinlessness,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and,  in  1864,  by  his  Syllabus  of  Errors,  sweepingly  condemned  all 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  of  modem  civilization ;  and  who 
was  declared  by  the  Vatican  council,  in  1870,  to  be  infallible  in  all  his- 
official  definitions  of  faith  and  morals.    Thus  "  the  worship  of  a  woman 
is  virtually  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  a  man -god  in  Romfr 
for  the  God-Man  in  Heaven."    Heathen  idolatry  is  no  worse  in  principle. 
Such  is  the  consistent  development  of  what  is  known  in  the  Protestant 
and  Baptist  churches  as  "  the  mastei-piece  ofSatan,^^  which  is  based  upon 
the  glaring  falsehoods  that  Christ  set  Peter  over  the  other  Apostles,  that 
He  made  Peter  His  sole  authoritative  representative  on  earth,  that  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his  pretended  vicegerency  was  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  succession  of  Roman  Bishops.    All  pretended  Protestant 
apostolic  successions  are  derived  entirely  from  Rome ;  and  yet  Rome  ex- 
communicates and  anathematizes  all  pei*sons  who  are  outside  of  her  com- 
munion.   The  contradictions  of  Catholic  historians  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  pretended  popes  of  the  first  century  are  irreconcilable  ;  the 
latest  and  highest  criticism  acknowledges  that  an  impenetrable  cloud 
hangs  oyer  the  history  of  the  church  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
first  century.     Thus  has  Divine  Providence  purposely  and  forever  de- 
stroyed all  possibility  of  proving  the  thoroughly  unscriptural  and  carnal- 
izing theory  of  a  material,  mechanical  succession  from  the  Apostles — a 
theory  which,  in  its  ultimate  horrible  development  by  Rome,  consi^rns  to 
everlasting  torments  all  human  beings  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  such 
succession.     Says  the  able  and  learned  Presbyterian  church-historian. 
Prof.  P.  Schaff :  "  The  most  learned  English  divines  before  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  (1660),  such  as  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Field,  tJssher, 
Hall  and  Stillingfleet,  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  episcopacy,  and  they  fully  recognized  the  validity  of  presby- 
terian  ordination.     Cranmer^s  three  successors  in  the  primacy  (Parker,, 
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Grindal  and  Whitgift),  like  him,  did  not  question  the  ordination  of  the 
Lutherans  and  CalvinistB.    Queen  Victoria,  when  in  Scotland,  takes  the 
commnnion  from  the  hands  of  a  Presbyterian  x>arson.    Archbishop  Ussher, 
the  greatest  English  divine  of  his  age,  who  in  eighteen  years  had  mas- 
tered the  whole  mass  of  patristic  literature,  defended  the  episcopacy  only 
as  a  presidency  of  one  presbyter  over  his  x>eers,  and  declared  that  when 
abroad  he  would  take  the  holy  communion  from  a  Dutch  Reformed  or 
French  minister  as  readily  as  from  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  at  home. 
The  exclusive  High- Church  doctrine  was  first  intimated  by  Bishop  Ban-  j 
croft,  of  London  (in  a  sermon,  1689),  then  taught  and  rigidly  enforced  by 
Arcbbisbop  Laud  (1638-1645),  the  most  un-Protestant  of  English  prelates, 
who  made  such  a  near  approach  to  Rome  that  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  this  doctrine  was  apparently  sanctioned  in  1662  by  the  cruel  Act 
of  Uniformity.    Since  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619)  Arminian  and  High-Church 
principles  have  spread  rapidly  in  the  Church  of  England.     The  Anglo- 
Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  simply  a  revival  of  Laud's  sys- 
tem, which  un-churched  all  non-Episcopal  churches,  and  regarded  the 
Anglican  church  as  an  independent  sister  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  com- 
munions.    It  is  a  contradiction  of  the  standards  of  the  body,  the  con- 
sensus of  its  fathers  down  to  Hooker,  and  an  utter  misstatement  of  the 
historic  position  of  the  Church  of  England."    Macaulay  says  that  in  1688 
"  the  Low  and  High-Church  parties,  among  the  laity,  were  not  unevenly  bal- 
anced, but  that  the  average  of  intellect  and  knowledge  was  higher  among 
the  Low-Church  clergymen  than  among  their  order  generally ;  that,  though 
only  one-tenth  of  the  priesthood,  there  were  among  them  as  many  men 
of  distinguished  eloquence  and  learning  as  could  be  found  in  the  other 
nine-tenths."    Macaulay  is  the  greatest  English  historian  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and,  though  himself  an  Episcopalian,  he  declares,  in 
regard  to  the  possession  of  the  apostolic  succession  by  the  Church  of 
England,  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  transmission  of 
ministerial  orders  is  for  1,600  years  (before  the  Reformation)  "  buried  m 
utter  darkness.^^    It  has  been  well  remarked  that  *'the  only  apostolical 
succession  that  is  wortii  anything  is  the  succession  of  apostolical  truth,  of 
the  gospel,  as  apostolical  men  proclaimed  it."    Instead  of  foolishly  de- 
voting our  attention  to  "fables  and  endless  unedifying  genealogies"  (1 
Timothy  i.  4 ;  Titus  iii.  9),  we  do  well  to  leave  these  vanities  to  those  who 
have  nothing  better,  and  to  obey  the  direction  of  Christ  to  go  at  once  to 
the  Scriptures  of  Divine  truth  to  inquire  concerning  the  will  of  God  and 
the  way  of  salvation  (John  v.  89).— The  priestly  or  sacerdotal  idea  of  the 
ministry,  with  the  power  of  mediating  between  Gtod  and  man,  of  offering 
sacrifice  to  God  (in  the  ** mass'^'^),  and  of  pronouncing  absolution  from  sin, 
is  not  found  in  any  ecclesiastical  writer  until  the  third  century,  and  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  sole  mediatorship  and  eternal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  God  alone  to  forgive  sins  (1  Timothy  ii.  5; 
Hebrews  viii.  1-6;  vii.  15-28;  Exodus  xxxiv.  7;  Isaiah  xliii.  35;  Matthew 
ri.  12;  Acts  V.  81).    The  Apostles  themselves  never  claimed  these  high 
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Divine  powers  which  their  pretended  suoeessors  ambitionaly  and  covet- 
ously  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  clothed,  like  their  DiviBe 
Master,  with  humility ;  ''  they  always  paid  tender  regard  to  the  rightg^ 
feelings  and  freedom  of  all  the  saints ;  they  recognized  in  every  belivvrr, 
«yen  in  a  poor  slave  like  Onesimus,  a  member  of  the  same  bod^'^  with 
themselves,  a  partaker  of  their  redemption,  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ; 
they  labored  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  churches  with  meekness  and 
love  and  self-denial ;  Peter  humbly  calls  himself  a  fellow-presbyter,  and 
raises  his  prophetic  warning  against  the  hierarchical  spirit  which  so  easfly 
takes  hold  of  church  officers  and  alienates  them  from  the  people  (1  Peter 
V.  1-8)."  In  the  last-named  verse  the  Greek  word  rendered  "heritage^ 
is  klero8t  from  which  is  derived  the  English  word  eterffy  (compare  the 
Septuagint  in  Numbers  xviii.  20  and  Deuteronomy  xviii.  2) ;  so  that  we 
have  inspired  authority  for  calling  all  God^s  people  "the  clergy,**  instead 
of  limiting  this  title  to  a  few  proud  lords. — The  ordination  of  Elders  and 
Deacons  was  the  solemn  setting  apart,  by  the  church  through  its  Elders, 
of  those  members  already  called  and  qualified  by  God  for  those  offices 
(Acts  vi.  1-6 ;  xiii.  1-3 ;  1  Timothy  iv.  14 ;  2  Timothy  i.  6 ;  Hebrews  v.  4) ; 
it  was  accompanied  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  or  Elders,  and  sometimes  with  fasting.  Instead  of  the  Spirit 
being  communicated  by  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  the  person  ordained 
already  had  the  Spirit,  or  was  called  by  the  Spirit  before  ordination,  or 
else  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  ceremony  (Numbers  xxvii.  18,  28 ;  Acts 
Ti.  8,  6,  6 ;  xiii.  2,  8 ;  2  Timothy  i.  6-7  compared  with  Galatians  v.  23 ;  He- 
brews V.  4).  The  miracle-working  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  some- 
times conferred  on  private  members  at  the  same  time  with  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  viii.  17, 18 ;  xix.  6) ;  but  this  was  essen- 
tially diiferent  from  ministerial  ordination.  There  are  six  different  Greek 
words  used  in  connection  with  a  sacred  office,  and  translated  "ordani*'  in 
the  English  New  Testament  {paieo  in  Mark  iii.  14 ;  gvnomai  in  Acts  i.  23; 
eheirotoneo  in  Acts  xiv.  28 ;  arizo  in  Acts  xvii.  81 ;  tithemi  in  1  Timothy  iL 
7;  and  kathistemi  in  Titus  i.  5) ;  only  the  last  two  of  them,  Hthemi  and 
kathistemi,  Bxe  defined  "ordain^  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  the  word 
**€ammand^^  is  given,  under  the  same  head,  as  the  equivalent  meaning  of 
Hthemi ;  kathistemi  is  rendered  ''  appoint^^  in  the  New  Version  in  TItns  L 
6,  and  so  is  paieo  correctly  rendered  in  Mark  iii.  14,  as  we  have  no  record 
of  Jesus  putting  His  hands  on  His  Apostles  to  ordain  them ;  nor  can  we 
suppose  that,  in  Acts  xvii.  81,  Paul  meant  that  God  put  His  hands  on 
Christ  to  ordain  Him  to  the  Judgeship  of  the  world.  The  imposition  of 
hands  upon  Deacons  and  Elders  was  but  the  solemn  and  expressive  sym- 
bol of  the  designation  of  them  to  their  sacred  offices.—As  for  ordinatioD 
to  the  office  of  Bishop  in  distinction  from  that  of  Elder,  and  allowing  onlj 
such  ordained  Bishops  to  ordain,  and  having  such  ordained  Bishops  lar 
their  hands  (for  oonfirmatian)  upon  every  baptized  believer,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  New  Testament  proof  of  any  of  these  things;  they  are  all  the 
inventions  and  traditions  of  men,  practiced  from  the  third  centuij 
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1t>7  Catholic  and  similar  oommimioiis.—"  Elder "  10  a  Jewish  term  ap- 
plied to  the  miniBtry  of  the  word,  and  denotes  the  gravity  or  dig- 
nity or  wisdom  of  the  office,  and  was  especially  used  in  the  Jewish 
churches;  ''Bishop^' isa  Greek  term  applied  to  the  same  persons,  and 
means  overseer,  and  was  especially  used  in  the  Greek  churches ;  these 
officers  are  also  called  pastors  or  shepherds,  as  those  who  are  to  guide, 
feed  and  care  for  the  flock.  The  scriptural  obligations  of  the  ministry  of 
the  word  are  to  he  ensamples  or  patterns  to  the  church  by  their  godly 
walk  and  conversation,  to  preach  the  gosi)el,  to  watch  over  the  members, 
to  preach,  exhort,  admonish,  reprove  and  rebuke  as  needed,  to  preside  in 
the  meetings  of  tl&e  church  and  see  that  all  things  are  done  decently  and 
in  order,  and  to  administer  the  ordinances  within  the  church  (1  Peter  v. 
1-3 ;  Titus  ii.  7 ;  Acts  xx.  38 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  30 ;  Mark  xvi. 
15, 16 ;  3  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17,  34 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  40).  The 
<luaMcations  of  the  ministry  are  given  in  1  Timothy  iii.  1-7 ;  Titus  i.  6-9. 
Instead  of  one  Bishop  presiding  over  several  churches,  there  was,  it 
would  seem,  a  plurality  of  Elders  or  Bishops  in  each  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  as  at  Jerusalem,  at  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  and  at  the  ordination 
of  Timothy  (Acts  xi.  80;  xiv.  38;  xv.  3,  4,  6,  38;  xvi.  4;  xx.  17,  38;  xxi.  18; 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  James  v.  14);  but  the  distinction  between  teach- 
ing Elders  and  ruling  Elders^  observed  by  Presbyterian  and  by  some  Con- 
gregational and  some  Baptist  Churches,  cannot  be  proved  by  the  New 
Testament  or  from  church  antiquity ;  it  was  invented  by  Calvin,  not  in 
the  first  or  second,  but  in  the  ilwrd  edition  of  his  Ingtitutee  (A.  D.  1548). 
Very  few  Congregational  or  Baptist  Churches  now  retain  the  distinction ; 
and  many  of  the  ablest  Presbyterian  writers  have  abandoned  the  scrip- 
tural defense  of  it.  Only  three  New  Testament  texts  have  been  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  distinction  (Rom.  xii.  6-8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  38 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17— the 
chief  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  last  text).  If  in  Romans  xii.  6-8,  ruling 
marks  a  disiinet  office,  then  there  must  be  six  distinct  offices  in  the  church, 
and  prophecy,  ministry,  teaching  and  exhortation  are  all  distinct  offices, 
n.u^  giving toi&shewing  mercy  are  offices  and  distinct  offices  in  the  church. 
So,  in  1  Corinthians  xii.  38,  if  "  governments"  form  a  d4»tinet  office,  there 
must  be  eight  distinct  offices  in  the  church.  These  two  texts,  therefore, 
prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  ruling 
Elders.  Now  let  us  examine  1  Tim.  v.  17.  If,  as  has  been  proved,  the 
terms  Bishop  and  Elder  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  everywhere  synony- 
mous, and  an  essential  qualification  of  a  Bishop  is  " aptness  to  teach"  (1 
Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Titus  i.  9),  all  the  Elders  alluded  to  in  1  Tim.  v.  17  are  teach- 
ing Elders,  and  the  distinction  there  drawn  is  not  an  official  but  a  personal 
ODe— a  distinction  of  service  and  not  of  rank ;  "  the  antithesis  is  not  that 
of  teaching  and  non-t«aching  Elders,  but  that  of  those  who  rule  well  and 
teach  zealously,  and  those  who  both  rule  and  teach,  indeed,  but  without 
any  particular  earnestness."  If  the  term  Elder  here  does  not  mean  a 
Bishop  or  preaching  Elder,  it  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  term  Elder  has  a  different  meaning.    *•  If  the  Apostles  insti- 
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tated  the  distinct  office  of  ruling  Elder,  they  have  nowhere  prescribed  its 
qualifications.   The  words  translated  '  double  honor  ^  mean  here,  as  showK 
by  the  next  verse,  not  merely  high  esteem,  but  ample  temporal  mainte- 
nance ;  so  that,  if  this  passage  does  establish  the  office  of  ruling  Elder,  it 
eivjoins  that  they  who  hold  it  shall  receive  ample  pecuniary  support ;  but 
the  New  Testament  nowhere  else  ei^oins  pecuniary  support  for  any 
church  officers  except  those  who  preach  the  gospel.     The  word  nuUistd. 
translated  ' especially,'  does  not  mark  distinct  classes  of  persons,  but  in- 
troduces a  specification  of  particular  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gen- 
eral class"  (as  in  Acts  xxv.  36 ;   Gal.  vi.  10 :  Phil.  iv.  33 ;   1  Tim.  iv.  10 ; 
V.  8;  3Tim.  iv.  13;  Titus  i.  10;   3  Peter  ii.  10).     The  verb  kopiao,  here 
rendered  ''labor,''  is  defined  by  Liddell  and  Soott,  for  this  very  passage, 
"work  Juirdf  toil,"    Thus  **  the  Apostle  enjoins  that  the  Elders  that  rule 
well  must  be  counted  woi*thy  of  ample  maintenance,  especially  those  of 
them  who  laboriously  devote  themselves  to  preaching."     A  sermon  on 
*'  The  Eldership,"  preached  at  Lexington,  Va.,  April  4th,  1855,  by  James 
B.  Ramsey,  and  still  approvingly  issued  by  the  "  Presbyterian  Publishing 
Company,"  declares  that  "  in  all  cases  the  preaching  and  ruling  Elders 
are  classed  together  and  treated  as  one  body  of  rulers,"  and  that  **  ruling 
Elders  are  also  Bishops,  Pastors,  leaders,  and  watchers  for  souls,"  and 
are  "entitled  to  a  degree,  at  least,  of  maintenance  from  the  church,  in 
proportion  as  they  devote  to  it  their  time  and  energies."     The  office  was 
unknown  in  the  '*  church  "  until  the  sixteenth  century.    It  is  plain,  from 
Hebrews  xiii.  7,  that  in  the  apostolic  church  ruling  Elders  were  also 
preaching  Elders.— Besides  Elders  or  Bishops,  Deacons  were  elected  to 
office  in  the  apostolic  churches  (Acts  vi.  1-6 ;  Phil.  i.  1).     Their  qualifica- 
tions are  laid  down  in  Acts  vi.  8 ;   1  Tim.  iii.  8-18.     Their  duties  were  to 
attend  especially  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  church,  to  serve  tables 
—the  table  of  the  Lord,  of  the  pastor  or  minister,  and  of  the  poor  (Acts 
vi.  3;  1  Cor.  x.  31 ;  ix.  9-14;  Gal.  ii.  10).    Deacons  are  not,  like  Bishops, 
required  to  be  ''apt  to  teach;"  but,  as  they  were  to  be  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,"  and  to  serve  tiie  Lord^  table,  and  the  sacred  feast 
was  not  to  be  eaten  with  the  disorderly  (1  Cor.  v.  7-11),  and  the  **  wise  " 
brethren  were  to  "judge  "  between  brethren  at  variance  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-5), 
and  the  Deacon,  like  the  Bishop,  must  "  rule  his  own  house  well"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  4-13),  it  would  seem  that  Deacons  ought  to  exercise  a  special  regard 
for  the  order  and  peace  and  spiritual  health  of  the  church.     In  this  man- 
ner they  can  be  valuable  "helps"  to  the  pastors  (1  Cor.  xii.  38).     Philip 
was  not  only  a  Deacon,  but  an  "evangelist"  (Acts  xxi.  8),  a  traveling 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  like  Timothy,  and  probably  like  Titus,  Luke, 
Mark,  Silas  and  Apollos  (Acts  viii.  4-40 ;  3  Tim.  iv.  6 ;  Titus  i.  5 ;   2  Cor. 
viii.  18,  19;   Acts  xx.  6;  3Tim.  iv.  11;   Acts  xv.  40;   xviii.  34);   more  a 
founder  or  planter,  than  a  pastor  or  waterer,  of  churches  (1  Cor.  iii.  6) — 
rather  the  doer  of  a  temporary  work  than  the  occupant  of  a  settled  office 
(3  Tim.  iv.  5).    The  term  evangelist,  as  "  an  inspired  writer  of  one  of  the 
four  Gospels,"  was  not  used  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  but  this  was  a  later 
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custom.  The  offices  of  "  Arch-Deacon  "  and  "  Sub-Deacon  "  are  unscrip- 
tural,  and  were  invented  in  the  third  century ;  the  title  and  office  of 
"  Arch-Bishop  "  were  invented  in  the  fourth  century.  As  for  Deacons 
being  a  lower  order  of  priesta  or  of  the  ministry  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Catholic  and  some  Protestant  communions,  there  is  no  scriptural  authority 
for  this  or  any  other  instance  of  hierarchy  in  the  church  of  God,  where  all 
are  brethren ;  the  New  Testament  writers  are  especially  careful  never  to 
use  the  Greek  verb  archo,  implying  despotic  rule,  to  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  church,  but  they  uniformly  apply  this  tenn  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  heathens.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that  in  no 
instance  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  was  the  title  or  func> 
tion  of  the  Pagan  or  Jewish  priesthood  applied  to  the  Christian  pastors." 

9.  The  Ninth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the  possession  of  & 
humble,  God-called  and  God-qualified  ministry.  The  qualifications  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  for  a  gospel  minister  are  that  he  must  be  a 
regenerated,  Christ-loving,  God-called  and  God-qualiiied  man^-kind,. 
gentle,  humble,  quiet,  firm,  virtuous,  upright,  just,  sober,  temperate,  un- 
selfish, not  covetous,  well-proved,  exemplary,  of  good  repute,  sound  in 
doctrine,  able  and  apt  to  teach,  and  divinely  impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  not  for  ambitious  or  sordid  ends,  but  for  the  good  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  God  (Gal.  i.;  Eph.  ui.;  iv.  8-16 ;  John  xxi.  16-17 ;  xvi.  IS- 
IS; Matt.  X.  1-6;  Romans  v.  5;  3  Cor.  iii.  6,  6 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7;  iv.  12-16? 
Titus  i.  6-9;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Peter  v.  1-4;  1  Cor.  ix.  16). 

"  The  human  heart,"  says  Mr.  Schaff,  "  craves  not  a  learned,  letter- 
writing,  literary  Christ,  but  a  wonder-working,  cross-bearing,  atoning- 
Redeemer,  risen,  enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  ruling  the  world;  furnishing^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  men  and  angels  an  unending  theme  for  meditation^ 
discourse  and  praise.  So,  too,  the  Lord  chose  none  of  His  Apostles,  with. 
the  single  exception  of  Paul,  from  the  ranks  of  the  learned ;  He  did  not 
train  them  to  literary  authorship,  nor  give  them,  throughout  His  earthly^ 
life,  a  single  express  command  to  labor  in  that  way.  Plain  fishermen  of 
Galilee,  unskilled  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  but  filled  with  the  Holy^ 
Spirit  of  truth  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  all  nations  in  the  strength  and. 
in  the  name  of  their  glorified  Master,  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  has  promised  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of 
time."  "  Christ  Himself  grew  up  quietly  and  unnoticed  in  a  retired  Gali- 
lean mountain  village  of  proverbial  insignificance,  and  in  a  lowly  carpen- 
ter shop,  far  away  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  from  schools  and  libraries. 
He  was  indei>endent  of  human  learning  and  literature,  of  schools  and 
parties  (John  vii.  15).  He  taught  the  world  as  one  who  owed  nothing  to 
the  world.  He  came  down  from  Heaven  and  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of 
His  personal  intercourse  with  the  great  Jehovah.  He  was  no  scholar,  no 
artist,  no  orator ;  yet  He  was  wiser  than  all  sages.  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  made  an  impression  on  His  age  and  all  ages  after  Him  such  as. 
no  man  ever  made  or  can  make."    His  leading  or  representative  Apostlea 
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were  Peter,  John  and  Paul.   Peter  and  John  were  "  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men  "  (Acts  iv.  13) ;  the  first  adjective  here,  agraminatos,  means,  say  Lid- 
-dell  and  Scott,  "without  learning,  unlettered,  iUiterate;"  the  second 
adjective,  idiotes,  means  **  a  private  or  common  person,  an  unprofessional 
man  or  layman,  an  unskilled,  ignorant,  ill-informed  man.^^     Meyer,  the 
ahlest  modem  exegete,  says  that  the  two  terms  mean  substantially  the 
same  thing—"  the  double  designation  being  intended  to  express  the  idea 
Tery  fully,  destitute  of  all  rabbinic  culttirey  strangers  to  theologieal  leamifig.'" 
"  The  Apostles,"  says  Albert  Barnes,  "  had  neither  Avealth,  armies  nor 
allies.    With  the  exception  of  Paul,  they  were  men  without  learning. 
They  were  taught  only  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  armed  only  with  the  power 
'of  God ;  victorious  only  because  He  was  their  captain  ;  and  the  world 
acknowledged  the  presence  6f  the  messengers  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion.     Its  success  never  has  been  and  never 
«an  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  supposition  than  that  God  attended 
it."    "  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise," 
declares  the  Apostle  Paul ;  **  and  God  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence  "  (1 
Cor.  i.  27-39).    And  the  same  inspired  Apostle  declares  also  that  he  him- 
self did  not  receive  the  gospel  which  he  preached  from  man,  neither  was 
he  taught  it  but  by  direct  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  af t-er 
this  revelation  of  God's  Son  in  him,  he  did  not  confer  with  flesh  and 
l)lood,  nor  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him 
<Gal.  i.) ;  and,  accordingly,  he  declares  that,  when  he  came  even  to  the 
learned  Greek  city  of  Corinth,  he  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or 
wisdom,  declaring  the  testimony  of  God,  for  he  determined  to   know 
nothing  among  them  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  that  he  was 
with  them  in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling,  and  his  speech 
and  preaching  were  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,   but  in 
-demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  their  faith  should  not 
«tand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5).     His 
fiufficiency  was  of  God,  who  made  him  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  letter  kllleth,  but  th< 
Spirit  giveth  life  (2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6).    Not  his  Greek  learning  which  he  ac- 
-quired  in  his  native  city  of  Tarsus,  nor  his  rabbinic  or  theological  learn 
ing  which  he  acquired  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  enabled  Pan 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  only  that  Divine  power  witl 
which  he  was  endowed  from  on  high,  and  which  he,  with  all  his  natura 
and  theological  learning,  needed  just  as  much  as  the  ignorant  Peter  an^ 
John,  in  order  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  (Acts  i.,  ii.,  Lx: 
X,)    Nay,  all  his  natural,  fleshly  advantages,  Paul  counted  but  loss  fo 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,  in  whona.  H 
desired  to  be  found,  divested  of  his  own  imperfect  legal  righteousness 
that  he  might  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  £e1 
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lowfihip  of  His  suffeiings,  being  made  conformable  unto  His  death,  if 
by  any  meana  he  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Phil.  iii» 
3-n.) 

After  these  plain,  unmistakable  statements  of  the  New  Testament^ 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  ancient  and  modem  unscriptural,  proud,  Phari- 
saic doctrine  that  human  learning  is  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Lamb  of  God  f    What  shall 
we  say  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  structures  known  as  **  Theoloffical 
Seminaries,^  erected  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing or  qualifying  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  by  a  course  of  study  ranging 
through  several  years,  anil  occupied  with  from  forty  to  a  hundred  bookft 
of  uninspired  man-s  composition  f    What  resemblance  do  these  preten- 
tious human  inventions  bear  to  the  humble,  spiritual.  Divine  methods  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  lowly  Apostles  and  other  elders  of  the 
first  century  f    What  a  warld-wide  cJiange,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
nal religionists  of  to-day,  wJiat  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  evangelization !    As  there  is  no  precept  or  ejcample  of  these 
fine  religious  improvements  among  the  people  of  Grod  in  the  Bible,  the 
question  arises  where  and  how  did  they  originate  f    Enoch  and  Noah,  the 
two  antediluvian  preachers  recorded  in  the  Bible,  had  no  collegiate 
training  so  far  as  we  have  any  reason  to  believe.    The  Egyptian  learning 
of  Moses,  with  his  mighty  words  and  deeds,  puffed  him  up,  and  caused 
him  to  run  before  he  was  sent,  and  so  thoroughly  disqualified  him  for  lead- 
iog  the  children  of  Israel  that  God  saw  proper  to  hide  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness forty  years,  and  train  him  in  the  Divine  school  at  the  backside  of 
the  desert,  before  commissioning  him  to  imdertake  the  leadership  of 
Israel  (Acts  vii.  22-86 ;  Ex.  ii.,  iii.).    As  for  the  "  companies ''  or  ''  sons  of 
the  prophets'^  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  thei'e  is  but 
httle  authority,  in  the  entire  scriptural  record,  for  supposing  that  they 
were  anything  more  than  schools  of  sacred  music,  or  tliat  any  useful  true 
prophets  of  the  Lord  were  trained  in  them ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the 
wicked  king  Saul  was  in  one  of  these  companies  (1  Sam.  x.  5-12);  that  the 
prophet  Elisha  told  another  company  of  them  to  hold  their  peace  (2  Kings 
ii.  S);  that,  in  a  tune  of  famine,  one  gathered  a  lap-full  of  deadly  wild 
gourds  to  eat,  and  Elisha  healed  the  pottage  with  meal ;  and  that  Amos 
says  he  was  not  one  of  them  (Amos  vii.  14).    IJiere  is  no  proof  ihat  a  sin- 
gle prophet  named  in  the  Bible  was  trained  in  these  companies. 

In  his  reply  to  Wm.  Hooper,  "  D.D.,  LL.  D.,"  Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  of 
North  Carolina,  says :  "  You  say.  Were  there  not  schools  of  the  prophets  ? 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prophets  can  give  as  sensible  an  account  of 
their  call  as  any  one  can  give  for  them.  Do  any  of  them  ever  tell  us  that 
they  were  called  out  of  any  school,  or  ever  were  called  to  go  to  any  such 
a  place  f  They  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it  is 
asked.  Were  not  the  disciples  with  Jesus  three  years  before  they  began 
topieacht  If  they  are  not  with  Him  all  their  lives,  what  is  their  preach- 
ingworthf    Are  the  schools  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  or  is  He  to  be  found 
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l)y  going  to  them  ?    And  is  that  the  way  to  get  to  Christ  Y    But  yoa  Bay, 
Will  not  human  learning  aid  man  in  preaching  the  gospel— will  it  not  give 
him  words  and  power  over  men's  minds,  and  enable  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  a  more  attractive  form  T   I  am  free  to  admit  the  valae  of  human 
learning  in  man's  earthly  affairs,  and  heartily  commend  its  acquisition  in 
that  sense.    But  what  does  inspiration  say  about  spiritual  things,  and 
how  they  are  spoken  t    '  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  com- 
]>ariug  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.'    When  the  Lord  calls  a  learned 
man  (though  He  does  not  call  many),  that  man  glories  in  becoming  a  fool 
that  he  may  win  Christ.    Human  learning  makes  no  part  of  the  new  man, 
and  the  saint  who  has  human  learning  is  just  as  weak  and  dependent  on 
God  for  his  crumb  as  any  other,  and  all  are  fed  with  the  same  kind  of 
food.    But  say  you,  After  one  is  certainly  called  to  preach,  cannot  the 
schools  polish  him,  and  give  him  more  influence  over  men,  and  enable 
him  better  to  command  their  respect,  by  keeping  pace  with  human  learn- 
ing t    Tell  me,  from  Scripture,  where  one  ever  tried  it,  or  where  it  waa 
ever  authorized.    How  much  can  frail  man  add  to  God's  gift!    How 
much  pride  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  influence  man  to  presume  such  a 
task  t    Do  not  the  Scriptures  pointedly  forbid  the  employment  of  worldly 
weapons  in  building  up  Christ's  kingdom  t    Is  the  minister  of  Christ  to 
suit  his  message  to  proud  man's  taste  f    '  We  speak  wisdom  to  them  that 
are  perfect,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  this  worid.'    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Scriptures  make  some  allusions  to  theological  schools,  though  in  the  way 
of  alarm.    *  But  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine, but  after  their  own  lusts  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  having 
itching  ears.'    Much  as  the  Bible  is  talked  of,  its  doctrine  is  not  endared ; 
but  this  progressive  age  calls  for  theological  schools  that  shall  enli^ht^^n 
men  to  preach  doctrines  suitable  to  men's  lusts.    Men  who  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  for  the  ministry,  are  worthy 
of  positions  of  influence  and  profit.    The  teachers  come  down  from  these 
schools  dosed  with  a  sort  of  preparation  from  dead  men's  brains,  that  will 
make  them  sick  enough  if  God  should  ever  teach  them  where  their  de- 
pendence lies.    How  do  these  schools  heap  up  teachers  ?    They  fumisli 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education,  open  the  way  to  positions  of 
honor  and  reward,  so  that  there  is  but  little  trouble  attending  the  road, 
and  if  money  enough  could  be  commanded  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
how  many  would  be  heaped  up ;  but  they  shall  have  itching  ears,  and 
shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fabler. 
•  The  doctrines  and  fables  of  men  are  accepted.    Andrew  Fuller  becomes 
a  wonderful  standard.    He  takes  repentance  and  faith  out  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  puts  them  under  the  law,  in  the  sense  that  he  makes 
them  man's  duty,  and  not  gifts  of  grace.    If  salvation  comes  on  account 
of  man's  performance  of  his  duty,  it  is  of  works  in  some  sense.      He 
biings  in  the  modem  missionary  enterprise,  a  system  somewhat  like  the 
popish  measures  for  propagating  their  creed,  but  unknown  to  the  Bible 
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and  to  Baptists,  and  is  a  disturber  of  gospel  peace  and  order  among 
churches.  His  followers  have  departed  from  the  truth  further  than  he 
did,  as  he  refused  flattering  titles  which  they  accept  for  modesty's  sake 
without  much  urging,  and  they  do  not  preach  salvation  as  nearly  by 
grace  as  he  did,  so  they  are  waxing  worse  and  worse.  As  the  world  is  to 
be  evangelized,  the  tender  mind  of  the  young  must  be  converted  by  means 
of  the  newly  invented  Sunday  Schools,  and  humanly  prepared  preach- 
ers must  be  sent  to  the  heathen.  Some  man  must  hold  the  hand  of  the 
missionary  while  he  goes  down  into  the  wells,  and  he  must  see  how  his 
bread  comes  before  he  goes ;  and  your  churches  combine  in  forming  such 
tremendous  agencies  of  power  as  your  conventions,  while  you  all  glory 
in  the  fruits  of  your  wise  system.  That  your  denomination  generaUy 
indorse  your  system  is  manifest,  and  what  little  I  write  may  only  have 
liie  effect  of  influencing  them  to  fall  down  before  their  idols,  and  shout 
in  louder  strains, '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  ^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  they  established  syna- 
gogues and  synagogue-schools ;  and  here  the  Jewish  Rabbis  zealously 
accumulated  and  multiplied,  and  taught  the  Jewish  youth  those  inter- 
minable Pharisaic  traditions  which  made  void  the  law  of  God,  and  which 
Christ  severely  condemned  (Matt.  xv.  1-9 ;  Mark  vii.  1-18).    Verily,  these 
are  unfortunate  precedents  for  the  **  Theological  Seminaries  "  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    The  first  "  Christian ''  theological  school,  says  Neander, 
and  with  him  agree  other  histoiians,  was  established  at  Alexandria,  in 
^gypU  about  180  A.  D.,  and  lasted  about  two  hundred  years.     The 
earliest  teachers  were  Pantssnus  and  Clement,  "  converted '^  heathen 
philosophers,  and  their  principal  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  teach  so- 
called  "  Christian  "  tradition,  to  transform  Christianity  into  philosophy, 
to  depredate  humble  faith  and  exalt  lordly  knowledge,  and  to  base  human 
salvation  upon  ike  natural  free-toUl  of  man,  declaring  that  the  first  motion 
from  sin  to  holiness  must  and  can  be  made  by  the  sinner  himself.    This 
false  system  became  popular,  and  spread  widely  throughout  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  '' churches.'^    The  most  learned  and  celebrated  teacher  in  the 
Alexandrian  school  was  Origen,  a  universalist    The  study  of  '*  theology" 
was  pursued  in  the  Catholic  monasteries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Dark  Ages,  and  those  called  the  ** Schoolmen^  were  the  most 
famous  students.    The  cold,  dry,  barren,  Aristotelian,  syllogistic,  subtle, 
frivolous,  wearisome,  technical,  metaphysical,  traditionary,  mythological, 
casuistical,  pantheistic  tomes  of  the  Scholastic  Divinity  virtually  com- 
pleted the  edifice  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  have  been  fitly  compared 
by  MUman  to  the  great  rough  pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  their  immense 
and  useless  display  of  human  power,  and  with  their  small,  dark,  laby- 
rinthine passages  and  chambers,  where  one  may  wander  without  end  and 
find  nothing.    The  Summa  TheologiaB  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  ideal 
*'  theologian,^  fills  twelve  hundred  very  closely  printed  folio  pages  in 
double  columns,  and  is  the  Roman  Catholic  casuistical  substitute  for  the 
New  Testament— in  which  the  author  shows  that  "  he  is  nearly  as  con- 
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summaie  a  skepUCy  almost  atheist,  as  he  is  a  thedagian.'*^    These  School- 
men proudly  wore  the  magnificent  titles  of  Perspicuons,  Subtile,  Pro- 
found,  Irrefragable,   Invincible,   Angelical,   Seraphic  Doctors.     Like 
the  Jewish  Rabbis,  these  Scholastic  Doctors  analyzed  the  Scriptures 
to  death,  substituted  the  sheU  for  the  kernel,  made  void  the  word 
of  God  by  the  traditions  of  men.     Christ  warned  His  disciples  not 
to  be  called  lUUfhi  (or  Doctor,  or  Master);  "for,"  says  He,  "one  is 
your   Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are   brethren"  (Matthew  xxiii. 
8-12).     But,  like  the  theologians  of  the  Dark  Ages,  their  successors 
in  the  nineteenth  century  totally  disregard  the  commandment  of  Christ, 
and  thus  prove  that  some  one  else  besides  Him  is  their  master ;  and  liter- 
ary and  "theological"  institutions  presume,  in  professedly  Christian 
lands,  to  confer  these  point-blank  Antichristian,  childish  and  worthle^ss- 
titles.    Little  fear  have  they  of  God,  when  they  give  flattering  titles  to 
men  (Job  xxxii.  21,  22).    During  the  nineteenth  century  a  large  number 
of  the  most  famous  German  professors  of  theology,  or  "  Doctors  of  Di- 
vinity," have  become  the  most  thorough-going  infidels  in  the  world,  and 
have  labored  with  persistent  and  herculean  efforts  to  undermine  and  de> 
stroy  the  entire  Scriptures  of  inspired  truth.    They,  and  others  like  tbem^ 
may  well  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,*  "  Doctors  of  Dam- 
nation,"  sitting  in  the  teacher's  seat  of  the  scornfid  (Psalm  i.  1).    Some 
men  occupying  theological  chairs  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
have  developed  similar  tendencies.    The  great  migority  of  these  "  Di- 
vinity Schools"  teach  wretched  perversions  of  the  truth,  even  in  the 
letter ;  and  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  true,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  nor 
all  of  them  combined  can  ever  qualify  one  person  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  for  the  suffidency  of  the  spiritual  Christian  minister  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God ;  the  letter,  even  in  all  its  literal  truth,  only  killeth,  but 
the  Spirit  giveth  life  (2  Cor.  iii.  5-18 ;  Gal.  i. ;  Eph.  iii.  7-21).    It  was  the 
learned  religionists  of  Judea  who  r^ected  and  crucified  Christ ;  and  yet 
these  men  had  and  searched  and  idolized  the  Scriptures,  thinking  that  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life,  and  ignoring  Christ,  who  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  those  SCTiptures  (John  v.  89,  40).    The  title  of  "holy"  or  "  rev- 
erend "  belongs  not  to  sinful  mortals,  but  alone  to  the  High  and  Holy 
Being  who  inhabiteth  eternity  (Psalm  cxi.  9;  Isaiah  Ivii.  15).    Elder,  or 
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Bishop,  or  Pastor,  is  the  Bible  designation  of  the  minister  of  the  word.— 
While  the  Scriptures  totally  oppose  the  idea  of  men  being  made  either 
Christians  or  ministers  by  human  inventions  and  means,  they  equally  and 
emphatically  enjoin  upon  the  minister  to  "  read,  search,  meditate  upon 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works ;  to  be  earnest  to  shew  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ;  to  be 
in  these  things^  (rendered  in  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Kevised  Ver- 
sions, **  give  thyself  wholly  to  them  "),  "  that  his  progress  may  appear  to 
all ;  to  take  heed  to  himself  and  to  the  doctrine,  and  continue  in  them ' 
(1  Timothy  iv.  18-16 ;  9  Timothy  ii.  15 ;  iii.  14-17).    Like  all  the  dear  chil- 
dren of  God,  the  minister  should  especially  desire  to  "  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Peter  iii.  18) ; 
and,  as  the  Scriptures  testify  of  Him,  the  true  servant  of  God  will  delight 
to  read  the  precious  volume  of  inspiration,  and  will  beseech  the  Lord 
Jesus  by  His  Spirit  to  open  his  understanding  that  he  may  understand 
the  Scriptures,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  the  nnsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  thus  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual,  and  like  a  good  householder  bringing  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old,  that  he  may  prox)erly  feed  the  church  of 
God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood  (John  v.  89 ;  Luke 
ixiv.  44-48;  1  Cor.  il. ;  Eph.  iii. ;  Matt.  xiii.  11,  52 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xx. 
28;  John  xvi.  18-15;  rri.  15-17;  1  Peter  v.  1-4).— The  call  to  preaxsh  is 
proved  by  the  ability  to  preach  to  the  edification  of  God's  people.    The 
internal  call  "  lies  in  gifts  bestowed,  and  in  tlie  disposition  of  the  man  s 
mind  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  service  of  God ;  for  God  never  calls  a 
man  to  any  service  but  He  gives  him  abilities  for  it ;  which,  when  a  man 
is  sensible  of,  and  is  satisfied  God  has  bestowed  a  gift  upon  him,  he  can- 
not be  easy  to  wrap  up  his  talent  in  a  naphdn,  bnt  is  desirous  of  making 
use  of  it  in  a  public  manner;  not  by  mere  impnlse,  through  vanity  of 
mind,  and  with  ambitious  views  and  sordid  ends,  bnt  from  a  principle  of 
love  to  the  souls  of  men  and  to  the  glory  of  God :  of  this  internal  caU  a 
man's  gifts  are  an  evidence  to  himself  and  otliers."    We  may  be  sure  that 
God  does  not  call  a  man  to  the  ministry,  and  then  leave  his  qualification. 
to  men.    When  a  man  is  called  of  God  to  tlie  ministry,  he  at  the  same 
time  has  the  gift  or  the  qualification  (Ex.  iv.  11, 13;  Isa.  vi.  1-9 ;  Jere.  i. 
410;  Daniel  i.  17-W;  Amos  ix.  14,  15;  Ltike  i.  15;  iii.  32;  iv.  1,  14,  15; 
Matt.  X.  1-7;  Act»  ix.  30;  xx.  28;  Gal.  i.  15,  16;  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6;  iv.  5,  6; 
Eph.  ill.  7,8;  iv.  11-16). 

10.  The  Tenth  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Clmrch  was  the  fact  tliat,  wKile 
the  ministry  received  voluntary  help  from  the  churches,  they  were  not 
iolaHed,  hut  labored  themselves,  more  or  less,  for  their  own  support.     As 
abeady  shown,  the  members  were  mostly  from  the  middle  and  lovrer 
classes  of  society,  such  as  fishermen,  peasants,  mechanics,  freedmeii  and 
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slaves ;  and  as  they  were  few  and  poor  theiuaelvefi,  and  each  church  had 
several  Elders,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  furnish  entire  suppoit 
to  their  Elders.  Even  "the  Jewish  Rabbis  taught  gratuitously,  and  de- 
rived their  support  from  an  honorable  trade  and  from  the  free  gifts  of 
their  pupils.  The  prevaDing  sentiment  at  the  time  of  Christ  favored  a 
combination  of  intellectual  and  physical  labor  as  beneficial  to  health  and 
character."  Each  Jewish  child  was  taught  some  trade.  Jesus  was  not 
only  a  carpenter's  son,  but,  until  He  entered  upon  His  ministry  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  carpenter  Himself  (Matthew  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  8 ;  Luke  iiL 
28) ;  then  He  gave  all  His  time  and  strength  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  for 
three  years  "  His  humble  wants  were  more  than  supplied  by  a  few  grate- 
ful disciples  from  Galilee,  so  that  something  was  left  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor"  (Luke  viii.  8;  Matthew  xxvii.  55 ;  Mark  xv.  41 ;  John  xiii.  29j. 
His  charge  to  His  Apostles,  when  He  first  sends  them  out,  is,  "Freely  ye 
Imve  received,  freely  give;  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat"  (Matdiev 
X.  8-10).  Those  whose  hearts  were  opened  of  the  Lord  would  gladly 
receive  and  entertain  them  in  their  houses, (Matt.  x.  12, 13 ;  Acts  xvi.  14. 
15).  "  Disinterestedness  is  one  of  the  most  needful  and  beautiful  orna- 
ments of  him  who  proclaims  the  free,  unmerited  grace  of  God,  and  ex- 
horts men  to  seek  first  of  all  the  everlasting  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  The  ministry  were  not  to  turn  the  work  of  preaching  into  a 
common  trade,  stipulating  beforehand  for  a  regular  and  fixed  salary,  and* 
like  a  worldly  hireling,  preaching  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  and,  like  such  a 
one,  when  the  price  is  not  paid,  fleeing  because  he  is  a  hireling  (1  Peter  v. 
^ ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Titus  i.  7 ;  John  x.  18).  But  nothing  is  plainer  in  the 
Scriptures  than  the  Lord^s  ordination  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
<not  some  other  gospel,  which  is  not  another,  but  they  who  preach  the 
gospel)  should  live  of  the  gospel— that  they  who  sow  unto  the  church 
spiritual  things  should  reap  of  the  carnal  things  of  the  church— tfaat»  a8 
those  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  supply  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  flock,  so  their  own  temporal  wants  should  be  supplied  by  the  flock 
according  as  God  has  prospered  them  (1  Cor.  ix.  7-14 ;  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim. 
V.  17, 18 ;  2  Cor.  xvi.  2).  Still,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  true  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  that  the  inspired  Apostle  who  gave  all  these  ii^unc- 
tions  as  to  the  temporal  support  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  testifies 
that  he  used  none  of  these  things,  neither  did  ,he  write  these  things  that 
it  should  be  so  done  unto  him ;  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  yea,  woe 
was  unto  him  if  he  preached  not  the  gospel ;  that  his  reward  was  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ  without  charge ;  that  he  had  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  that  his  own  hands  had  ministered  to  his 
necessities  and  to  those  that  were  with  him ;  that  he  had  labored  night 
and  day,  because  he  would  not  be  chargeable  to  any  (1  Cor.  ix«  15-18; 
Acts  XX.  88,  84 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9) ;  that  his  ministry  had  been  paased  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hanger  and  durst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  besides  the  daily  internal  care  of 
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ill  tiie  chaTchea ;  that  he  took  pleasure  in  mflrmitieB,  in  reproaches,  in 
neceasitiefi^  in  peisecntions,  in  distresses  for  Chrises  sake,  for  when  he 
TBS  weak,  then  he  was  strong ;  that  he  would  very  gladly  spend  and  be 
fpent  for  the  people  of  God,  though  the  more  abundantly  he  loved  them, 
the  leas  he  w^as  loved  (2  Cor.  xi.  27,  28 ;  xii  10-15).  Jfcblef  self-denying, 
Christ-like  servant  of  Ood,  freely  did  he  receive^  freely  did  he  give;  the 
abundant  grace  bestowed  upon  him  was,  indeed,  not  bestowed  in  vain ; 
and  to  that  Divine  grace  alone  he  ascribes  all  his  unpai-alleled  service  and 
sacrifiee  for  Christ  (Matt.  x.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10).  "  He  never  collected  money 
for  himaelf ,  but  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  to  whose  sore 
iieeda  other  Christians,  ia  their  poverty,  contributed  (Acts  xi.  27-80 ;  xxiv. 
17;  Rom.  xv.  25,  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3 ;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Only  as  an  exception 
did  he  receive  gifts  from  the  Philippian  Christians,  who  were  peculiarly 
dear  to  him  (Pliil.  iv.  15-19).  And,  by  precept  as  well  as  by  example,  he 
earnestly  warns  ministers  against  the  love  of  ftlthy  lucre,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly nnbeooming  in  them,  and  almost  aimihilates  their  good  influence  and 
usefulness;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  contentment,  hospitality  and  disin- 
terestedness'' (Titus  i.  10,  11 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3;  vi.  6-19;  Acts  xx.  17,  88- 
35). — ^The  circumstances  of  those  called  to  preach  the  gospel  are  quite 
different.  "  Although  God's  ministers  are  generally  poor,"  says  Elder 
Oflbert  Beebe,  of  New  York,  ''  yet  there  are  evidently  cases  where  one 
minister  is  more  in  want  of  help  than  another;  some  have  large 
families,  others  have  none;  some  few  are  wealthy,  and  need  nothing 
from  their  flock,  others  are  entirely  dependent,  and  are  to  live  of 
the  go^p^;  some,  again,  are  not  so  closely  occupied  in  the  labors  of 
the  gospel  as  to  prevent  their  laboring  some  part  of  their  time,  and 
thus,  in  part,  minister  to  their  own  necessities.  A  mimster  of  Jesus 
dioold  never  be  above  laboring  with  his  hands,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  Christ's  ministers  are  not ;  still,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  church 
to  relieve  their  minister  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  that  he  may  devote 
his  time  principally  or  wholly  to  the  work,  it  is  right  they  should  do  so. 
Bat  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  the  worldly  system  of  contract- 
ing  with  preachers  to  preach  by  the  day  or  year  for  a  stipulated  amount 
of  lucre  presents  a  charm  which  allures  thousands,  whom  God  has  not 
called  to  preach  His  gospel,  from  the  bar  and  other  pursuits  into  the  min- 
istry, thus,  by  the  greediness  of  lucre,  making  merchandise  of  the  gospel. 
In  regard  to  the  meagre  assistance  given  by  some  of  our  churches  to  their 
mimsteFS,  much  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  preachers  in  withholding  the 
-projper  admonition  of  the  gospel ;  but  a  still  greater  fault  is  in  the  fre- 
<{iiently  preadiing  as  though  they  thought  it  wicked  for  the  ministers  of 
Jeans  to  receive  remuneration  from  their  brethren  for  their  time,  service, 
etc  Let  this.subject,  with  every  other  in  the  New  Testament,  receive 
dixe  consideration  and  prompt  action."  ''Ministerial  support,"  says 
Elder  W.  M.,  Mitchell,  of  Alabama,  ''is  a  point  not  to  be  regulated  by 
agreement  between  the  church  and  minister,  but  it  is  a  standing  law  reg- 
ulated hy  the  authority  of  God.  Let  churches  and  ministers  see  that  they 
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do  Do4  add  to  it,  nor  diminigh  from  it.    The  minister  may  and  ought  to 
do  some  work  if  able  to  do  it,  and  ought  to  use  every  lawful  effort  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  so  far  as  he  can  without  impairing  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  he  should  not  use  the  liberality  of  his  brethren  to  foster 
pride,  vanity  or  idleness,  neither  in  himself  nor  in  his  family,  but  for  a 
decent  support,  and  for  relieving  his  own  mind  and  hands,  that  he  may 
be  the  more  serviceable  to  his  brethren  and  churches.    He  should  do  this 
even  for  the  sake  of  example,  if  nothing  else  (2  Thess.  iii.  7-12).    When 
the  turning  XK>int  of  pastoral  services  is  placed  on  a  money  basis  by  any 
preacher,  it  would  be  best  for  the  church  to  withhold  from  him.^     **  The 
voluntary  system,^  says  Mr.  Schaff,  "best  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  was  practiced  by  the  church  for  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
is  the  most  advantageous  to  the  kingdom  of  God.    Legal  enactments  for 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  ministry,  as  to  the  priests  among  the  Jews, 
are  not  met  with  in  Christendom  before  the  sixth  century.*'    Since  that 
time  the  connection  of  "  Church  "  and  State  has  made  the  legal  support 
of  the  ministry  of  the  **  established  church''  the  custom  in  Europe  ;  but 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fortunately  forbids  such  an  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  any  religion  in  this  country.    Yet  regular  stipu- 
lated ministerial  salaries,  though  unknown  in  the  apostolic  church  and  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  are  given  in  nearly  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States,  but  not  among  Old  School,  Primitive  or  Bible 
Baptists. 

11.  The  Eleventh  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the  sending  out 
of  the  divinely  called  and  qualified  ministry  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  churches,  their  going  forth,  whithersoever  the  Lord 
directed,  in  simple  dependence  upon  Him,  and  their  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  and  especially  shepherding- 
the  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ.     During  the  early  part  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  called  His  twelve  Apostles  and  sent  them  forth  to  preach,  forbid- 
ding them  to  go  to  the  Gentiles  or  Samaritans,  and  directing  them  to  go 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  x.  1,  6-7) ;  and  He  fwrtber- 
more  directed  them  to  charge  nothing  for  their  services,  and  to  provide 
nothing  beforehand  for  their  support ;  and  He  told  them  that,  while  a  few 
would  receive  them,  they  would,  like  Himself,  be  hated  and  persecnted 
by  the  great  minority  of  men ;  and  He  instructed  them  when  persecnted 
in  one  place  to  fiee  to  another,  and  fear  not  those  who  could  kill  only  the 
body,  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
heU ;  and  He  intimated  to  them  that  they  were  very  inrecious  in  His  sight* 
for  the  very  hairs  of  their  head  were  all  numbered,  and  the  all-seeing 
God  would  be  with  them  ;  nay,  He  even  identified  Himself  with  them, 
saying,  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me,  and  He  that  recei  veth  Me 
receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me"  (Matt.  xi.  9-42).    What  an  unworldty  com- 
mission !    In  what  an  unworldly  manner  were  the  Apostles  to  enter  upon 
it !    How  unw&rldly  must  have  been  the  motives  of  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles !    How  plainly  they  acted  as  though  this  world  were  nothing,  and 
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eternity  weie  all !  How  few  human  beings  are  there  now  in  the  world 
like  them ! — Christ  gave  to  the  seventy  disciples  instructions  similar  to 
those  which  He  had  given  to  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  x.  1-16).  His 
language  in  Luke  xxii.  85-88  is  manifestly  not  literal,  but  allegorical, 
meaning  ''  The  predicted  time  of  trial  for  the  Master  and  His  followers  is 
now  at  hand;  you  may  expect  hardship,  contempt  and  persecution  here- 
after much  more  than  heretofore ;"  for  two  swords  were  not  enough  to 
'defend  eleven  persons  from  millions  of  foes,  and  Christ  healed  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Peter's  sword,  and  commanded  His  too  forward  disciple  to 
put  up  again  his  sword  into  its  place  (Matt.  xxvi.  51,  53),  thus  showing 
that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  to  be  carnal,  but  spiritual  (3 
Cor.  X.  1-5).— Just  before  His  ascension  He  told  His  Apostles  that  they 
should,  in  a  few  days,  be  endued  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
they  diould  be  witnesses  unto  Him  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea, 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  5-8).  He 
said,  ''All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  Heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-30).  Or,  as  Mark  gives  the  com- 
mission, "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
<sreatiire.  He  l^t  believeth  and  is  baptized  shaU  be  saved ;  but  He  that 
i)elieveth  not  shall  be  damned  ^  (Biark  xvi.  15, 16).  Instead  of  preaching 
only  to  the  Jews,  as  He  had  commanded  them  during  His  ministry  (Matt. 
X.  i,  6),  the  Apostles,  alter  the  ascension  of  Christ,  were  to  preach  to  any 
human  being  that  they  met  in  all  the  world ;  and  they  were  to  go  forward 
in  simple  dependence  upon  Him  who  had  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
and  who  would  always  be  with  them ;  and  they  were  everjrwhere  to 
preach  the  go9pel,  that  is,  according  to  inspired  authority,  "thepovoer  of 
God  unUo  galvation  to  every  one  that  beUeveth,  whether  Jew  or  Greek  "— 
''  Chritt  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness ;  but  %mto  ihcm  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Ghriet 
ihe  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God^  (Rom.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  38,  34). 
Ezekiel,  in  the  valley  of  very  dry  bones  representing  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  oui^y  prophesied,  by  Divine  direction,  the  almighty  power  of 
God  that  was  soon  to  be  exerted  in  their  behalf— how  that  God  would 
open  their  graves,  and  cause  them  to  come  up  out  of  their  graves,  and  put 
sinews  and  flesh  and  akin  upon  them,  and  breath  within  them,  and  they 
should  live,  and  know  that  the  Lord  had  performed  this  mighty  work 
(Essek.  xxxvii.  1-14) ;  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  bones  or  of  the  prophet  or 
of  any  created  arm,  but  exclusively  the  work  of  Almighty  God,  and  all 
the  living  house  of  Israel  know  it.  So  the  Apostles  were  commanded  by 
Christ  to  preach,  and  did  preach,  not  the  power  of  dead  sinners  or  of 
human  appliances  of  any  kind,  but  the  power  of  a  Divine  and  Almighty 
Savior  to  save  every  sin-laden  soul— yea,  even  the  amazing  power  of  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  to  penetrate  the  soul  of  the  spiritually  dead 
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sinner,  and  make  him  live  (Mark  xvi.  10 ;  Bom  i.  16 ;  Matt.  i.  81 ;  John  t. 
25 ;  £pb.  ii.  1-10).  The  Apostles  could  not  utter  that  voice,  n&ach  less  can 
any  other  men ;  not  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Divine  Spirit,  could  impart 
spiritual  life  and  hearing  to  one  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  make 
him  a  new  creature  in  Christ,  prepared  to  hear  and  believe  the  gospel  and 
be  baptized  and  be  saved  (John  vi.  68 ;  Eph.  1. 19,  20 ;  ii.  1-10 ;  S  Cor.  v. 
17, 18;  John  iii.  1-8).  The  Apostles  had  no  more  power  to  do  the  woik 
of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  than  they  had  to  do  the  work  of  tibe  Father 
in  election,  or  the  work  of  the  Son  in  redemption — all  these  woito  beinfr 
equally  Divine.  Only  those  ordained  to  eternal  life  believe,  and  this 
ordination  is  of  God  (Acts  xiii.  48 ;  Rom.  viii.  29-89 ;  Eph.  i.  8-14 ;  d  Thesis. 
ii.  18, 14 ;  1  Peter  i.  1-5). — Now,  as  Gk>d  alone  knows  who  and  where  are 
His  elect  and  redeemed  people  to  whom  it  is  His  holy  will  for  His  gospel 
to  be  preached  that  they  may  hear  and  believe  and  be  saved,  and  as  He 
has  not  instituted  His  ministiy  in  vain,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  just  as  the 
Son  did  during  his  earthly  ministry,  so  must  the  Spirit  now  direct  Bis- 
ministers  where  to  go.  The  Apostles  received  such  directions  from  the 
Spirit,  as  we  learn  in  the  book  of  Acts  (viu.  29,  89 ;  x.  19,  20;  zi.  12  ;  xiii. 
1-4 ;  xvi.  6,  7,  9, 10 ;  xviii.  9-11 ;  xxi.  4, 11 ;  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  xxvii.  24), 
They  went  as  thus  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  as  Christ  had  in- 
structed them,  when  they  were  persecuted  in  one  city,  they  fled  to 
another  (Acts  viii.  1-25;  xii.  17;  xiii.  50-52;  xiv.  5-7, 19,  26 ;  xvL  87-40; 
xvii.  5-15;  xviii.  6;  xx.  1-7;  xxi.-xxviii).  Thus  directed  by  the  Spirit, 
and  driven  by  persecution,  these  true,  unworldly,  poor,  and  mostly  un- 
learned servants  of  Grod,  depending  upon  Him  for  support,  and  despised* 
hated,  scourged,  stoned  and  imprisoned  by  the  rich,  proud  heathen  and 
Jewish  religionists,  traversed  the  Roman  Empire,  and  found  some  of 
God's  people  wherever  they  went,  whose  hearts  were  opened  by  the  Lord 
to  believe  the  gospel  and  take  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  ministry  of 
the  word  (Acts  xvi.  14, 15).  They  thus  found  and  taught  and  guided  and 
tended  and  fed  (not  goats  and  dogs  and  swine,  but)  the  dear  lambs  and 
sheep  of  Christ  (not  with  the  chaff  and  husks  of  human  learning,  vain 
philosophy,  false  science,  and  the  mere  externals  of  religion,  such  as  rites 
and  ceremonies,  upon  which  gracious  souls  cannot  live,  but)  with  tiie 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  the  strong  meat  of  Divine,  sovereigrn  and 
all-sufficient  grace,  and  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  11-81 ;  Isaiah  xl.  1-11;  John  x.  14-16,  27-80;  xxi.  15-17:  1 
Peter  v.  1-5 ;  ii.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Heb.  v.  12-14 ;  Rom.  viii.  29-89;  xL  5-7; 
iii.  24-81 ;  iv.  16 ;  v.  19-21 ;  vi.  28;  1  Cor.  i.  28-81 ;  ii.;  2CJor.xii.  9;  Eph.  i. 
ii.;  1  Peter  i.  1-5;  Isaiah  xlv.  24,  25 ;  Ixi.  1-8;  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  xxxilL  16; 
xxxi.  81-84 ;  Col.  ii.  8, 16-28;  1  Tim.  i.  4;  vi.  20;  Gal.  ii.  21 ;  iii.  10, 17;  iv, 
10, 11 ;  V.  1-6). 

The  dear  people  of  God  who  thus  partook  of  the  spiritual  treasures 
brought  them  by  His  called  and  qualified  and  sent  servants,  loved  the^e 
poor,  persecuted  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  word,  and  freely  gave  them 
of  their  carnal  treasures  for  their  support.    "It  is  God's  order,**  savs 
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Elder  J.  R.  Respese,  of  Georgia,  "  that  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  min- 
istered are  the  ones  to  minister  in  carnal  things  to  the  preacher.    God 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  He  is  the  same  God  now.   We  grant  that, 
if  the  letter  of  the  gospel  is  forced  npon  an  unwilling  people,  those  send- 
ing it  must  be  at  charges  for  it ;  but  when  God  sends  it,  He  sends  it  to  a 
person  whom  He  wUl  prepare  to  receive  it ;  and,  if  they  do  receive  it,  they 
will  care  for  those  preaching  it.    They  will,  if  they  are  worthy  of  it,  and 
able  to  do  it.    Though  even  then  God^s  ministers  are  made  to  approve  ^ 
themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  in  necessities,  distresses,  cold,  nakedness  ^ 
nnd  hunger.    No  other  ministers  save  God's  ministers  will  endure  such 
things  for  the  love  of  God ;  men  will  endure  such  things  for  the  love  of 
the  world,  but  not  for  the  love  of  God.    In  human  schools  children  are 
pretendedly  taught  Christianity  now  as  they  are  taught  geography  and 
arithmetic,  and  men  are  taught  to  pi*each  as  a  doctor  is  taught  medicine ; 
and,  in  the  same  worldly  manner  in  which  a  commercial  agent  is  isent  by 
a  merchant  to  a  foreign  country  for  traffic  in  merchandise,  the  so-ctilled 
'missionaiy'isnow  sent  by  his  employers  to  heathen  lands.    Anybody 
can  aiford  to  trip  over  to  foreign  countries  if  the  sacrifice  is  done  away ;  a 
mere  spirit  of  adventure  may  prompt  a  man  in  going ;  a  love  of  science  or 
fame  will  make  men  do  it— make  them  encounter  great  dangers,  priva- 
tions and  hardships.    See  how  many  have  perished  by  cold  and  starva- 
tion in  search  of  the  North  Pole.    The  Jesuits  set  up  the  cross  in  the 
trackless  wilderness  of  this  country  amongst  the  Indians,  years  and  years 
ago ;  and  so  did  trappers  and  hunters  make  their  sign  there,  too.    But 
when  God  sends  His  true  servants,  they  go  in  His  Spirit,  to  do  His  work, 
and  not  to  please  the  flesh ;  they  get  no  honor  of  men ;  no  paeans  are  sung 
to  them  for  the  great  sacrifice  they  are  making ;  and  they  go  often,  if  not 
bound  in  chains  as  Paul  was,  bound  in  spirit,  encounteiing  sneers,  ridi- 
cule, persecution  and  contempt  from  the  Rabshakehs  of  the  world.  (God 
and  man  and  true  religion  are  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  in  New 
Testament  times.)   As  for  many  heathens  for  whom  Christ  died  perishing 
for  the  lack  of  liberal  contributions  made  to  the  *  missionary '  cause  in 
professedly  Christian  lands,  we  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  such  declara- 
tions dishonor  Christ.    That  Christ  loved  His  people  with  an  everlasting 
love ;  that  He  gave  Himself  for  them ;  suffered  and  died  for  them ;  that 
a  woman  never  loved  her  little  babe,  or  a  husband  his  wife,  as  Christ 
loved  the  church ;  and  that  God  spared  not  His  only  Son,  but  gave  Him 
for  us  to  die,  the  Just  for  the  ui^ust ;  and  after  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
after  His  resurrection  and  ascension  and  mediation— having,  too,  all 
power  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  and  over  all  flesh,  to  give  eternal  life  to  all 
that  the  Father  has  given  Him— and  then  to  say  that  they  are  perishing 
because  some  stingy  miser  will  not  throw  in  money,  or  some  proud,  vain 
woman  wears  a  diamond  pin,  or  some  unwilling  man  will  not  go  to 
preach,  or  some  fleeing  Jonah  goes  to  Tarsus,  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
There  is  not  a  husband  in  the  world  that  loves  his  wife,  having  the  power 
that  Christ  has,  would  leave  her  to  pine  and  die  on  some  foreign  shore ; 
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and  much  leaa  would  Chriat.    No  doubt  the  Pharisees  had  »  misaLon  sys- 
tern  in  Christ^s  day,  for  we  are  told  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes— went  everywhere  propagating  their  religion.    Paul  had  that 
religion  before  he  was  a  Christian.    It  was  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  they  looked  with  great  contempt  upon  Christ  and  His  disci- 
ples.   Christ  and  His  religion  are  the  same  to-day  as  then.    Men  in 
nature  did  not  love  the  religion  of  Christ  then,  nor  do  thej  yet ;  nor  did 
they  receive  it  by  worldly  wisdom,  because  it  was  and  is  God^s  decree 
that  men,  by  wisdom,  should  not  know  God.    'For  it  is  written,  I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding 
of  the  prudent.    Where  is  the  wisef    Where  is  the  scribe  Y    Hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  Y'    Why  then  resort  to  it, 
seeing  it  is  foolishness  with  God,  to  effect  the  purpose  of  God  t   '  For  you 
see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,^ 
etc.    Our  confidence  is  this :  That  the  Lord  will  prepare  His  called  ser- 
vants to  serve  Him  as  He  wills ;  that  He  will  imbue  them  with  His  Spirit 
and  endow  them  with  power  from  on  high,  so  that  they  will  demonstrate 
His  Spirit  in  their  work  and  glorify  Him.   Thus  it  is  that  we  find  some  of 
them  called  without  learning  sufficient  even  to  read  a  hymn,  but  spelling 
out,  so  to  speak,  the  Scriptures  by  pine-knot  fires  at  night  when  the^day^s 
work  was  over,  and  arriving  at  a  proficiency  in  the  word  rarely  equalled ; 
men  of  robust  minds  and  faith,  compared  with  whom  the  men  of  mere 
worldly  learning  are  in  their  littleness  but  dwarfs,  but  mole  hills  to 
mountains.    (Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  with 
his  wild  food  and  raiment  and  surroundings,  than  whom,  says  Christ, 
there  was  none  greater  among  those  bom  of  women. — Matt,  iii.;  xi.  11). 
If  God  wishes  an  educated  minister,  like  Paul,  He  calls  him.    The  Old 
School  or  Primitive  Baptist  ministers  are  Bible  missionaries,  traveling,  as 
directed  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  in  dependence  upon 
the  God  of  Israel,  tens  and  hundi*eds  of  thousands  of  miles.    Why  we  do 
not  and  have  not  gone  over  all  the  world,  is  not  for  us  to  explain — any 
more  than  it  is  a  matter  for  us  to  explain  why  so  few,  even  here,  in  this 
professedly  Christian  land  of  increasing  pride  and  greed  and  dishonesty 
and  selfishness  and  immorality  and  hypocrisy,  believe  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.    And  that  others  have  been  over  the  world  is  no  great  matter 
after  all,  unless  they  have  benefited  the  world  more  than  they  have  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  from  all  accounts  of  those  demoralized  and  depopu- 
lated people. ''  During  the  hundred  years  since  these  islands  were  first  vis- 
ited by  Europeans,  the  native  population  has  decreased  from  about  400,000 
to  about  40,000 ;  and  though  the  people  are  more  generally  educated  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  nearly  every  one  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  intemperance,  licentiousness  and  disease  abound ;  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Graves,  an  "Old  Landmarker  Missionary  Baptist,"  editor  of  the  **  Ten- 
nessee BaptiBt,"  says,  in  the  issue  of  his  paper  of  June  10th,  188d,  that  **  ii 
the  bottom  facts  were  only  known,  it  would  be  found  these  Islanders  arc 
only  pseudo-Christlanized  heathens,  and  are  to-day  made  tenfold  hardei 
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to  oonvert  toChrifitiamly  titan  they  were  before  a  miwiionaiyever  touched 
theigland.  The  work,^  he  adds, ''  was  done  by  PedobaptUts,  onehecked 
Ij  Baptist  teachings  or  influence.  The  poor  natives  were  taught  exactly 
by  tlie  Confession  that  if  they  would  mentally  accept  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tiamtf  instead  of  idolatry,  and  be  baptised  for  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
they  would  be  ChristianB  and  saved.  What  has  been  done  in  these 
uknds,^  oontinoeB  Mr.  Graves, ''  is  now  being  done  in  Africa  and  Asia  by 
Pedobaptist  missionaries."  ''  We  oppose  snch  Mission  Societies,''  says 
Hder  Gilbert  Beebe,  in  the  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  "as  are  independent 
«f  the  church  of  God,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  only  divinely  authorized 
rciigiooB  society  upon  earth;  but  we  have,  through  the  columns  of  a 
fonner  number  of  this  paper,  offered  to  support  the  Lord's  ministers  or 
nu«aionaries  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  even  to  the  dividing  of  our  last 
loaf  witli  such  of  them  as  go  out  without  purse  or  scrip,  relying  upon  the 
^oie  merdes  of  David,  without  waiting  to  get  the  Lord's  promises  in- 
dorsed l^  a  Mission  Board.  We  feel  disposed  to  let  such  as  have  hired 
themselves  out  to  Missionary  Boards  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master, 
blowing  that  *  his  servants  they  are,  to  whom  they  yield  themselves  serv- 
aiits  to  obey.'  We  consider  aU  that  a  kind  Providence  has  put  into  our 
possession  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  as  His  stewards  we  are  ready  to  deal  it 
out  to  His  servants  according  to  His  word."  S  uch,  no  doubt,  is  the  feeling 
«f  every  true  Bible  Baptist.—The  history  of  scriptural  and  unscriptural 
iBiasians  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  volume. 

1^.  The  Twelfth  Mark  of  the  Ax>ostolic  Church  was  that  it  was  abso- 
lately  the  only  divinely  recognized  religious  organixation  in  the  world. 
There  was  no  forbidden,  unhallowed  and  corrupting  alliance  between  the 
church  and  worldly  societies  and  human  institutions,  combining  believers 
and  anbelievers,  for  carrying  on  God's  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations ; 
^though,  as  it  would  seem,  such  confederacies,  if  ever  necessary,  were 
BLOflt  essential  in  the  first  establishment  of  the  feeble  church  on  earth. 
^n  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  God  forbade  them  ever  to  return  to  the 
^nial  delights  and  idolatrous  corruptions  of  Egypt  any  more  (Deut.  xvii. 
}^'f  Jer.  xlii.  lg-22).  And  when  the  mighty  Assyrian  army  was  approach - 
%  Jerusalem  and  threatening  Israel  with  destruction,  and  some  carnal, 
onbelieving,  rebellious  Israelites  desired  to  go  down  to  Egypt  to  get  the 
a^istance  of  her  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  gods, 
^^  Lord  pronounced  a  woe  upon  them  for  taking  coumel  of  another  beeidea 
^»,  and  for  trusting  m  the  shadow  of  Egypt  instead  of  in  the  living  God; 
^<i  He  directed  them  to  cast  away  their  idols  of  silver  and  gold,  and  to 
i«t  quietly  and  confidently  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  they  would 
"^  His  salvation  (Isaiah  xxx.,  xxxi.).  And  the  Israelites,  with  Hezekiah 
tbeir  king,  had  the  grace  given  them  to  obey  the  Divine  command.  They 
^ced  implicitly  and  alone  in  the  God  of  Israel  for  deliverance,  and  the 
anifel  of  the  Lord  slew,  in  a  single  night,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thof»and  of  their  Assyrian  enemies,  and  di*ove  the  remainder  back  to 
their  native  land*  and  not  one  Israelite  was  banned  (Isaiah  xxzvi.. 
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xxxiii.).    These  wonderful  and  ever-to-be-remembered  &rfaB  in  ncnd 

biBtOTj  are  thus  well  described  by  the  poet : 

**  The  Asayrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  In  porple  and  gold ; 
And  the  §heen  of  their  apears  was  like  stars  on  the  fle% 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  GaUlee. 

''  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  Is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on(the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

**  For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  were  stllL 

"  And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  In  their  wall. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  I/nd.** 

The  one  thing  needful,  therefore,  for  Israel  is,  not  to  seek  a  minoos 
alliance  with  the  shadowy,  unreal  and  deceptive  wisdom  and  gold  and 
strength  and  idols  of  Egypt  or  the  world,  but  to  trust  alone  in  the  only 
true  and  living  God,  who,  with  but  a  glance  or  a  simple  volition  or  wwd 
of  His,  can  destroy  their  last  enemy  in  a  moment.  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord :  Chirsed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord ; "  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whoM 
hope  the  Lord  is  "  (Jer.  xvii.  6-8).  Every  step  toward  Egypt  is  a  depart- 
ure from  Jerusalem ;  every  leaning  toward  man  is  a  desertion  of  God. 

"  We  readily  admit,"  says  Elder  G.  Beebe,  "  our  opposition  to  the 
present  system  of  Bible  societies  as  religious  institutions  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world ;  but  we  are  so  far  from  being  opi>osed  to  the  gratui- 
tous circulation  of  the  Bible  (without  note  or  comment),  that  in  a  pieced- 
log  number  [of  the  'Signs  of  the  Times']  we  have  offered  to  supply  a 
whole  country  at  our  own  expense.  We  are  opposed  to  Tract  Societiesp 
and  we  are  ready  to  give  the  reason  of  our  opposition ;  but  vre  are  not 
opposed  to  the  circulation  of  Bible  truth  in  pamphlet,  tract,  newspaper, 
or  any  other  form,  gratuitously  or  otherwise."  "Our  XJ^opl©***  sftJ* 
Elder  J.  R.  Respess  (in  the  **  Gospel  Messenger" ),  "  do  not  affiliate  with 
the  temperance  societies  of  the  world,  but  none  favor  temperance  among 
all  classes  more  than  we  do ;  and  in  the  church  we  require  it,  so  that  a 
drunkard  cannot  remain  in  the  church.  But  we  hold  that  a  Christian 
should  be  temperate  because  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  because  he  ii$  a 
member  of  a  temperance  society ;  that  Christ  and  the  church  should  he 
honored  by  his  temperance,  and  not  a  society  composed  of  all  sorts  of 
men,  whether  infidel,  or  profane,  or  adulterous,  or  of  whatever  character. 
I  For  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  resort  to  a  society  of  woridly 

I  men  in  order  to  become  a  temperate  man  himself,  or  to  make  somebody 
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elfle  temperate,  iB  to  forsake  Christ  and  turn  to  man  to  do  that  which 
Christ  had  failed  to  do,  or  was  incapable  of  doing,  and  to  say  that  the 
irraee  and  power  of  Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  do  what  a  society  of  men 
could  do,  thus  ascribing  more  glory  and  honor  to  the  society  than  to  the 
grace  of  God.    If  our  influence  as  Christians  and  church  members  faila 
upon  the  world,  then  we  have  no  more  that  we  can  do  or  are  required  to 
do.    What  man  believes  that  Christ  would  have  gone  into  a  secret  cham- 
ber with  a  crowd  of  Sadducees,  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  with  all  sorts 
and  classes  of  men,  and  yoked  Himself  with  them  to  abstain  from  wine 
or  other  spirits  to  make  men  temperate  lor  far  any  other  professedly 
benevolent  objeef]  1    Even  the  thought  is  monstrous,  almost  sinful.    Then 
His  people,  in  whom  He  dwells  and  walks,  have  no  right  to  carry  Him 
and  yoke  Him  with  unbelievers  in  these  organizations.    But,  after  all, 
these  temperance  societies  have  confessedly  failed,  and  there  is  now  a 
resort  to  mightier  legislation,  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  to  make  men 
temperate,  and  still  drunkenness  increases.    [The  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  opium  as  a  substitute  for  alcoholic  stimulants  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  improvement  in  morals.    We  are  opposed  to  religioua 
Sunday  Schools  taught  by  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  and  regarded  a» 
nurseries  of  the  'church;'  but  we  maintain  that  parents  should  raise 
their  children  morally,  and  to  respect  God,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  we  are  not  opposed  to  any  one  who  knows  the  truth  teaching  the 
truth  to  any  one  else  on  any  proper  occasion.]    It  is  claimed  that  these 
fine  modem  institutions  have  made  the  present  age  what  it  is ;  but  those 
who  make  the  claim  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it.    For  the  present 
age  is,  perhaps,  an  almost  unprecedentedly  bad  one.    There  is  more  infi* 
delity  in  the  world  at  this  time  than,  perhaps,  ever  was  in  any  other  ago 
of  the  world,  all  men,  exeex»t  a  very  small  remnant,  caring  very  little  for 
any  particular  doctrine  except  the  almost  universally  received  doctrine 
of  works  and  money.    The  age  is  bad,  socially,  morally  and  politically ; 
and  no  thinking  man  will  deny  it.    Men  are  greedy,  selfish,  dishonesty 
cruel  and  unmerciful.     Even  modem  religionists  call  this  a  nation 
of  drunkards.    Lying,  false  swearing  and  murder,  are  things  of  every- 
day occnrrence.     Look  at  the  corruption  in  the  capital  of  the  nation 
—the  Star  Route  prosecutions,  the  office-holders  that  have,  upon  sala- 
ries barely  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  their  positions,  become  mill- 
ionaires—the open  bribery  at  elections.    A  President  is  murdered  by  a 
disappointed  office-seeker,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital,  in  broad  day- 
light.   Look  at  the  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  monopolies ;  they 
are  ground  by  these  monied  princes  between  the  nether  and  upper  mill- 
stone.   They  can  put  the  price  of  meat  and  grain  up  or  down  at  their  own 
will,  and  no  man  hinder.    [Look  at  the  wide-extended  undermining  of 
the  very  foundations  of  civil  society,  not  only  by  the  Mormonism  or  sim- 
nltaneous  polygamy  practiced,  in  spite  of  congressional  legislation,  in 
Utah,  and  rapidly  infecting  the  adjoining  territories,  and  gathering  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  converts  by  most  industrious  and  unscmpulous  mis- 
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fiionaries  visiting  and  poisoning  every  region  of  the  civilized  world,  bat 
also  by  the  rapidly  and  alarmingly  increasing  number  of  unscriptaral 
divorces,  facilitating  successive  polygamy,  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  of  the  Union.]    One  thing  we  can  say,  and  are  glad  to  say,  that  the 
Primitive  Baptists  are  not  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things ;  we 
have  had  no  hand  in  it.    The  poor,  tried  and  afflicted  people  of  God, 
though  few  and  nothing  in  themselves,  should  remember  that  the  battle 
is  not  theirs,  but  the  Lord's ;  that  more  are  they  that  be  with  them  than 
they  that  be  with  their  enemies ;  and  when  our  eyes  are  opened,  and  faith 
is  given  us,  then  we  can  trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  strong  and  courageous, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  all  the  multitude  arrayed  against  us."    It  is  only 
when  we  are  weak  in  self  that  we  are  strong  in  the  Lord ;  only  in  our 
weakness  is  His  strength  made  perfect ;  when  we  most  feel  our  helpless- 
ness and  nothingness.  His  grace  is  all-sufficient  for  us  (2  Cor.  xii.  9, 10 ; 
Phil.  iiL  8).    Whether  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  fiery  furnace  or  not, 
we  are  not  to  disobey  and  dishonor  Him,  and  worship  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.    ''  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers,''  saya 
the  inspired  Apostle  to  the  church ;  *'  for  what  feUowahip  hath  righteous- 
ness  with  unrighteousness  Y  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness Y  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  t  or  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel  Y  and  what  agreement  hath  the  temple 
of  Grod  with  idols  t  for  ye  are  Uie  temple  of  the  living  Grod;  aa  God 
liath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.    Wherefore  come  oat  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye 
ahall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (3  Cor.  vi. 
14-18).    Numerous  Scriptures  forbid  the  intimate  aasociation  of  God's 
people  with  the  heathen  or  unbelievers  (Exodus  xxxiv.  11-16 ;  Deut.  vii. 
1-11 ;  xxii.  9-11 ;  Ezraix.;  Neh.  xiii.  1-8,  28-81 ;  Psalms  xxvi.  4, 6;  xliv.  90, 
-21 ;  cvi.  35-48 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  38 ;  James  iv.  4;  John  xv.  18, 19),  for  the  ex- 
pressed reason  that  such  associations  are  ini^ariably  oorruptmg  to  thi 
people  of  Ood.    Especially  corrupting  must  be  such  alliances  as  are  basecl 
upon  money,  which  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  god  of  thv 
world,  and  the  love  of  which  is  a  root  of  all  evil  (Matt.  vi.  d4 ;  Lake  xvi 
18;  1  Tim.  vi.  10).    From  such  money-based  societies  let  it  be  deeply  im 
pressed  upon  our  minds  that  Peter,  who  had  no  silver  or  gold,  and  I*aul 
who  had  to  work  day  and  night  for  his  daily  bread,  and  even  the  Jjon 
^Jeaui  Christ,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  ioould  have  been  debarred 
unless  some  friend  had  paid  their  fee  or  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  fo 
iJbat  purpose.    Can  it  be  possible  that  such  Egyptian  or  worldly  alliance 
of  the  children  of  God,  so  repeatedly  and  pointedly  forbidden  in  both  tb 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  of  Scriptures,  are  of  the  Lord  and  ^vill  b 
blessed  of  Him  t     Besides  corrupting  the  people  of  Grod,  these  aLlianc< 
demonstrate  confidence  in  the  flesh  and  a  lack  of  faith  in  Grod--that  is, 
departure  and  alienation  from  God,  and,  to  the  extent  they  reach.,  a 
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identifkatkm  with  nnbelieven.  God  solemnly  calls  upon  all  His  dear 
rfafldren  who  have  been  ensnared  and  carried  down  into  Bal^lon — 
'CmeoHtofker^  m/ypeapUt  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sine,  amd  that 
f(  recem  not  of  her  plagnes  ^  (Rev.  zviii.  4).  Babylon  was  an  idolatrous 
Dsdoo ;  and  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that,  if  human  lani^roage  meana 
imythmg,  the  lan^nDWge  employed  by  a  large  number  of  high  officials  in 
these  modem  religions  confederacies  represents  these  human  means  and 
netkods  as  the  most  important  and  indispensable  requisite  for  the  con- 
Tnsian  and  salvation  of  the  world— that  is,  they  represent  these  human  • 
ia^tntions  as  gods^  and  thus,  confederating  with  Babylon,  professed 
Mstians  have  become  idolatrous  too,  just  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
ran  08.  Chriet  and  His  AposUes^  let  it  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
lUBds  and  hearts,  instituted  absolutely  none  of  these  forbidden,  unhallowed 
ndcontammating,  idolatrous  and  ruinous  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  oon^ 
ftdtrades.  There  were  in  the  apostoUe  ehurch  no  sueh  auxiliary  reUgiou9 
*0Q(tie»  as  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  Home  llfissionary  SodetieSr 
Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  Education  Societies,  Dorcas  Societiesr 
Temperance  Societies,  Secret  Benevolent  Societies ;  neither  were  there 
m  Infant  Church  Memberships,  Substitutions  of  Sprinkling  or  Pouring- 
for  Baptism,  Sunday  Schools,  Religious  Picnics  and  Excursions,  Church 
Fain,  Festivals,  Tableaux,  Holy  Raffiing,  Holy  Shooting  at  the  Mark  for 
nmiej,  Protracted  Meetings  full  of  Holy  Altars,  Pharisaic  Preachers, 
Afixioas  Benches  and  Mourners'  Seats,  Life  Memberships  in  Religioua 
^^etiea  for  sale  at  (100  each  or  less,  Pulpit  Affiliations  with  nnregen- 
nate  and  unbaptised  religionists.  Female  Revivalists,  Theological  Sem- 
uivies,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  a  Man-Called, 
Xan-Qnalified,  and  Salaried  Ministry,  Corrupting  alliances  of  Church 
ffid  Sute,  Authoritative  and  Imperious  Religions  Bodies  above  the 
iotimdaal  Churches,  Bishops  above  Elders,  Popes,  Cardinals,  Prel- 
ates, Diocesan  Bishops,  Arch-Bishops,  Metropolitans,  Monks,  Nuns, 
MtB,  Holy  Wafers,  Holy  Days,  Ave  Marias,  Holy  Images,  Holy 
Mca,  Holy  Candles,  Holy  Incense,  Holy  Prayer-Books,  Holy  Lit- 
ttiea,  Holy  Silken  Gowns,  Holy  White  Muslin  Robes,  Holy  Inqui- 
^ns,  supplied  with  Holy  Racks,  Holy  Tortures,  Holy  Red-Hot  TongB» 
^  which  to  pinch  the  flesh  and  pull  out  the  tongues  of  Chris- 
^  Holy  Crusaders  to  hunt  them  down  with  barbarous  armies  and 
f^j  them  by  thousands.  Holy  Sale  of  Indulgences  to  Sin  for  money  enough, 
Holj  Confessionals,  Holy  Penances,  Holy  Purgatories.  Without  these 
wtwaid  means  of  men's  and  Satan's  invention,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  human  and  diabolical  schemes  and  powers,  the  word  of  God  grew 
>^htily  and  prevafled,  so  that  in  the  70  years  fh>m  A.  D.  30  to  100,  ac> 
^ing  to  the  general  estimate,  the  number  of  Christians  increased  to 
^e  hundred  thousand  in  all  parts  of  the  heathen  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
^^  glorious  work  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God,  who  quickeneth  wh<Hn 
He  will,  and  bestows  spiritual  gifts  on  men  according  to  His  good  plea^ 
*^,  who  has  but  to  breathe  upon  the  valley  of  dry  bones  and  they  will 
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live,  while,  without  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  the  wise,  pretentioafl*  monetaoy, 
xmBcriptnral  devices  of  men  are  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  It  was  a 
«tone  cut  out  withmU  hands  thsit  smote  and  destroyed  the  great  metallic 
lifeless  image  of  worldly  glory  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision,  and  that  be* 
eame  a  great  mountain,  and  Med  the  whole  earth— the  stone  repree^oit- 
ing  the  indestructible  kingdom  of  the  Grod  of  Heaven  (Dan.  iL).  It  is 
upon  the  immovable  rock  of  His  own  eternal  Divinity  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  building,  and  wiU  continue  to  build.  His  church,  against  which 
i  ihe  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  (Matt  xvi.  18— pefro,  rendered 
''rock,"  is  a  great  mass  of  living  rock  imbedded  in  the  earth,  while 
JPetroSf  rendered  "Peter,''  is  but  a  small  fragmentaiy  stone,  made  lively 
or  living  by  the  life  of  Christ  within,  and  built,  with  the  other  Apostles, 
by  Christ  upon  HimseU— see  1  Peter  ii.  4-10 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  20-23 ; 
Eev.  xxi.  14).  ''  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
T>uild  it"  (Psalm  cxxvii.  1).  The  Righteous  Branch,  even  Christy  *'  shall 
l>uild  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  bear  the  glory,  xad  shall  sit 
and  rule  upon  His  throne  (Zeeh.  vi.  12, 13).  The  hands  of  the  spititoal 
*'  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  spiritual  house ;  His  hands 
«hall  also  finish  it,  and  He  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with 
flhoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it "— "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6-9). 

No  doubt  it  is  a  paradox  and  a  mystery  to  the  world  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  affirms,  more  abundantly  and  emphatically  than  any  other  in- 
spired writer,  the  sovereignty  and  almightiness  of  Divine  grace,  and  the 
great  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  alone,  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  was  the  greatest,  most  industrious,  most  self-sacrificing 
worker  for  God  that  ever  lived— he  declares  that  it  was  the  almighty 
grace  of  God  which  thus  wrought  in  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  10 ;  Eph.  i.  19-23 ;  iL, 
iii.;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13);  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  partakers  of  the  same 
heavenly  calling,  thus  to\)e  followers  of  him ;  but  let  it  be  profoundly  ob- 
served that  none  of  the  reUgious  works  which  this  highly  favored  servant  of 
Ood,  after  his  conversion,  engaged  in,  and  none  of  the  reUgious  works  to 
whioh  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  were  corrupt  imitations  of  a  uHcked  world,  or 
unholy  alliances  toith  the  servants  of  Satan, 

The  position  of  the  apostolic  church  must  be  the  standard  and  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  by  all  subsequent  believers  in  Christ ;  and  all  sub- 
sequent bodies  of  people  professing  Christianity  may,  by  comparison,  see 
where  they  stand,  whether  on  the  side  of  Divine  truth,  or  on  the  side  of 
human  error.  As  they  conform  to  the  Pattern,  they  are  to  be  accepted ; 
'  and,  as  they  lack  this  conformity,  they  are  to  be  r^ected. 

If  there  is  a  command  from  ChiiBt  to  observe  any  one  or  more  of  the 
•customs  or  institutions  Just  enumerated  as  not  observed  by  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  saints,  then  let  it  be  pointed  out  and  obeyed*  But,  if  sach 
cannot  be  shown,  then  we  must  fall  back  and  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  those  who  are  seated  upon  twelve  thrones  to 
Judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GRACE,  AND  inSSIONS. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  of  scriptural  and  unscrip- 
toral  missions  is  given  in  the  present  chapter.  It  is  thought  that  a  con- 
nected view  of  these  important  suhjects  will  be  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  the  dispersion  of  this  information  through  the  records  of 
nineteen  centuries. 

Old  School,  Primitive,  or  Bible  Baptists,  believe  and  rejoice  in  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  their  heavenly  Father— in  the  entire  de- 
pendence of  all  His  creatures  upon  Him,  both  in  nature  and  in  grace ;  a 
doctrine  that  leads  its  adherents  to  abandon  all  confidence  in  creature 
power,  and  to  exercise  a  living  and  a  loving  trust  in  the  Most  fligh. 
While  they  utterly  repudiate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  total  and  wretched 
perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  called  fatalism  (a  blinds  un- 
amsmous,  mechanical,  necessitated  condition  of  the  universe),  which,  like 
pantheism,  virtuaUy  abolishes  all  human  accountability  and  all  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  which  is  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism  and  nature- worship ; 
they  equally  reject,  on  the  other  hand,  that  rationalism  which  appears, 
more  or  less,  in  the  various  forms  of  Pelagianism,  Semi-Pelagianism  or 
Arminianism,  Sociniamsm,  Deism,  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  Indiffer- 
entism.  Skepticism,  Materialism,  Agnosticism  and  Infidelity,  and  which 
places  human  reason  above  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Bible,  either  re- 
ceiving only  so  much  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  as  can  be  grasped  by  the 
natural  understanding,  or  else,  while  professing  to  receive  all  the  Bible, 
really  explaining  away  and  annihilating  all  the  force  of  the  unpalatable 
and  incomprehensible  parts.  It  should  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  person  that,  while  ancient  heathen  God-con- 
iemning  civilization  fittingly  attained  its  cultured  golden  meridian  in  the 
hideous  revelries  of  Nero's  hymeneal  night-banquet  on  Agrippa's  lake, 
near  the  Pantheon,  in  Rome,  the  Second  Babylon,  amidst  blazing  fire- 
works and  music  and  rich  garments  and  viands  and  demoniac  pollution, 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Juvenal— modem  Ood-less  civili- 
zation reached  its  logical  culmination  in  the  pandemonium  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  carnal  reason 
(which  is  declared  by  Paul  to  be  enmity  to  God)  was  embodied  in  the 
person  of  a  human  female,  and  enthroned  upon  the  altar  amid  circum- 
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Stances  of  horrid  debauchery.  Bible  Baptists  believe,  according  to  tht' 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  (Rev.  xviii.  4 ;  Isaiah  xlviii.  90 ;  Jer.  li.  45;  S 
Cor.  vi.  17),  that  many  of  the  Lord^s  people,  through  false  teaching  and 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  word,  are  captives  in  the 
Babylonian  meshes  of  incipient  rationalism,  and  that,  for  their  own 
spiritual  welfare,  and  the  glory  of  God,  they  should  come  out  and  be 
separate  from  such  unscriptural  and  ruinous  errors,  acknowledge  Chri^ 
as  their  only  Master,  and  render  cheerful  and  full  obedience  to  Him. 

The  leading  apostolic  church  in  Greece,  to  which  Paul  preached  a 
year  and  six  months,  and  to  which  he  wrote  two  of  his  longest  epistles 
was  the  church  of  Corinth.  That  church,  as  appears  from  those  epistles 
was  troubled  with  a  spirit  of  rationalistic,  self-confident  freedom,  both  in 
thought  and  conduct— a  spirit  seeking  after  worldly  more  than  After 
heavenly  wisdom.  The  inspired  Apostle  severely  rebuked  that  spirit, 
but  it  broke  out  in  several  Greek  churches  with  redoubled  energy  after 
his  departure.  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  tliis  Hellenistic  spirit, 
in  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools,  attempting  to  combine  Pagan 
philosophy  with  Christianity,  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Greek  An- 
thropology based  upon  the  trichotomy  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and,  after 
them)  of  the  mass  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  They  taught  that 
man  is  composed  of  three  distinct  elements :  Ist,  soma,  corpus,  or  body, 
the  material  part ;  2d,  psuche,  anima,  or  soul,  the  animal  part  (incladinr 
animal  life  and  propensities);  and  8d,  pneuma,  mens,  or  spirit,  the 
rational  part  (including  the  will  and  the  moral  affections),  in  regard  to 
which  division  see  foot-note  on  pages  88  and  39 ;  and  that,  of  these  thm* 
elements,  only  the  first  two,  the  body  and  the  soul,  were  affected  by  the  fall 
of  Adam,  the  third  element,  the  spirit  or  will,  being  as  free  and  pure  in 
all  men,  when  bom,  as  it  was  in  Adam  before  his  fall ;  and  this  universal 
free-will  of  the  human  race  can  and  must  take  the  first  step  in  regenera- 
tion, and  then  the  grace  of  God  will  meet  and  help  it,  and,  if  the  will  con- 
tinues to  co-<^perate  with  Divine  grace,  the  soul  will  be  finaDy  save^. 
This  synergistic,  or  co-operative,  or  Semi- Pelagian  theory  of  regenera- 
tion and  salvation,  basing  the  decision  of  man^s  eternal  destiny  upon  hi& 
natural  free-will,  had,  for  its  ablest  advocate,  Origen  (bom  A.  D.  185, 
died  254),  who  also  taught  that  men  are  fallen  angels,  and  that  all  men, 
and  all  the  wicked  angels,  even  Satan  himself,  will  be  finally  saved. 
Though  in  point-blank  contradiction  not  only  to  the  general  tenor  bnt  td 
the  plain  letter  of  the  Scriptures  (John  L  13 ;  ill.  8-8 ;  Rom.  ix.  16 ;  zi.  6; 
Phil.  i.  6;  ii.  18;  Psalm  ex.  3;  James  i.  18),  synergism  has  prevailed 
I  throughout  the  Greek  Catholic  "  Church"  for  1,700  years,  and  still  thw 
prevails ;  and  the  result,  or  rather  the  concomitance,  is  that  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  "  Churches  "  are  declared  by  the  latest  and  ablest  historians  ti> 
be  "  dead,^  "  decayed,"  '*petrifiedy  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  believed  the  trath  and  attempted  to  teach  it  in  the  Greek 
communi<m,  was  five  times  deposed  and  finally  strangled  to  death  through 
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the  intrigaeft  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Bosphoras  (A. 
D.  1688). 

The  monergistic  or  scriptural  theory  of  regeneration  teaches  that 
there  is  but  one  efficient  agent  or  actor  in  the  renovation  of  the  soul, 
namely,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  will  of  fallen  man  is,  like  all  his  other 
faculties,  utterly  depraved,  and  has  not  the  least  ability  or  inclination  to 
act  holily  until  it  has  been  renewed  by  Divine  grace.  This  view  was 
phunly  set  forth  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  as  shown  in  the  texts  last 
quoted.  It  was  first  in  the  Latin  Catholic  **  Church  ^  clearly  and  power- 
fully maintained  by  Augustine  (bom  863,  died  480),  the  ablest  and  most 
spiritual-minded  of  the  so-called  **  Latin  Fathers,"  who  at  first  was  an 
advocate  of  synergism,  but  was  led  by  his  deep  experience  and  profound 
mind  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  to  abandon  syner- 
gism for  monergism.  He  maintained  that  the  entire  human  race  sinned 
and  fell  in  Adam,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  became  utterly  de- 
praved, both  in  will  and  in  all  their  other  powers,  the  unrenewed  will 
being  able  to  work  only  external  righteousness  or  morality,  but  not  at  all 
internal  righteousness  or  a  spiritual  conformity  to  the  Divine  law ;  that 
the  activity  of  the  human  will,  up  to  the  point  of  regeneration,  is  hostile 
to  God,  and  cannot  co-operate  with  the  Divine  agency  in  the  regenerat- 
ing act,  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  take  the  initiative  in  the  change 
from  sin  to  holiness,  and  effect  this  change  by  His  sovereign  and  almighty 
power,  as  well  as  preserve  the  spiritual  life  thus  imparted,  in  accordance 
with  God's  eternal  decree  of  electing  love,  to  ite  perfection  in  heavenly 
glory,  to  the  praise  of  the  Divine  mercy— while  others,  sinning  of  their 
own  free  will,  of  which  they  so  much  boast,  and  not  caused  to  sin  by  God, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  who  is  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  and  not  of  unrighteousness,  are  justly  left  to  go  on  and 
perish  in  their  sins  and  pride,  to  the  praise  of  the  Divine  Justice. 
Monergism,  or  Paulinism,  or  Augustinianism  (as  this  view  has  been 
called),  was  first  adopted  by  the  Latin  or  Boman  Catholic  "  Church,"  in 
the  Coundls  of  Orange  and  Valence,  A.  D.  529,  but,  except  in  a  few  clear 
and  able  minds,  such  as  Bede,  Anselm  and  Bernard,  was  soon  practically 
abandoned,  and  superseded  by  a  return  to  the  Greek  Anthropology  cmd 
SeaU'Pelagiamsm  or  Castianism  ;  and  human  free-wilU  in  the  Boman  com- 
munion, sank  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages— a  form 
of  Paganism,  embracing  the  authority  of  the  Apocrypha  and  tradition, 
monasticism,  unqualified  baptismal  regeneration,  transubstantiation.  Pur- 
gatory, ]Mriestly  absolution,  the  meritoriousness  of  good  works,  works  of 
supererogation,  justification  by  works  as  well  as  by  faith,  the  union  of 
''Church"  and  State,  churchly  infallibOity  and  supremacy,  withholding 
the  Bible  from  the  masses,  burying  Divine  service  in  a  dead  language, 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  dead 
saints  and  their  images  and  relies,  the  horrors  of  confessional,  nunnery, 
inquisition  and  crusade,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences  to  sin.  The  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  A.  D.  1<)84,  has  always  been 
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thoroughly  Semi-Pelagian  or  Pelagicm  ;  and  JesnitiBm  is  i^ynonjrmoiu  with 
mediaeval  CatholiciBm,  hypocrisy,  unscrupulousness,  mental  reservstioD 
;and  amphibology.  The  JanseniBte  arose  in  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion about  a  hundred  years  afterward,  and  were  Angnstinian  in  doc- 
trine, and  earnestly  opposed  the  Jesuits ;  since  1870  they  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  "  Old  Catholics,^  and  now  number  about  eO,000.  The  Bomao 
Catholic  Council  of  Trent  (A.  D.  154d-1508),  in  its  numerous  Canons  and 
Decrees,  while  jesnitically  professing,  in  its  general  preliminaiy  stst^*- 
ments,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  and  the  necessity  of  salvation  by  grace  alone,  u 
nniformly  Semi-Pelagian  in  its  subsequent  detailed  explanations,  and 
authoritatively  affirms  the  deadly  medieval  eiTors  enumerated  a  littk 
while  ago.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1864,  officially  affirmed  the  immaculate  or 
sinless  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  the  peculiar  object  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  as  "the  Mother  of  God^'  and  "Queen  of  Heaven;^  in  the 
Vatican  palace  the  picture  of  Mary  is  placed  above  the  picture  of  the 
Trinity.  ITie  same  Pope,  in  1864,  in  the  "  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  declare* 
that  "  Church "  and  State  ought  to  be  united,  and  that  the  "  Church^  has 
the  right  to  use  force  and  temporal  power.  The  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
•declares,  the  Pope  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  and 
:govemor  of  the  whole  church,  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christiana,  the 
supreme  Judge  of  the  faithful,  and  that,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  (or 
officially),  he  is  infallible  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  and 
his  definitions  are  irreformable ;  and  those  presuming  to  contradict  this 
declaration  are  to  be  anathema  (that  is,  excommunicated  and  accursed). 
Semi-Pelagianism,  or  Pseudo- Christian  Pharisaism,  or  carnal  free  will, 
thus  reaches  its  culmination,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  commiinion,  in  sob- 
stituting  the  Pope  for  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  8,  4). 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  bom,  apparently,  of  an  intense  ood- 
Tiction  of  the  utter  sinfulness  of  man  and  his  radical  need  of  Divine  re- 
generation. As  the  only  antidote  to  the  theoretical  Semi-Pelagianiam 
and  the  practical  Pelagianism  and  the  innumerable  unspeakable  Phari- 
saical abominations  of  Catholicism,  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  tiie  sixteenth 
century,  proclaimed  anew,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  the  priest-ridden  millions 
of  Europe,  the  great  Pauline  and  Augustinian  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace- 
the  entire  natural  equality  and  total  depravity  of  all  men  in  the  eyea  of 
an  Infinitely  Holy  God,  the  absolute  dependence  of  Mien  man  upon  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  justification  by  faith  alone  (solifidiao- 
ism)— nothing  like  this  old  Bible  doctrine,  when  believed,  to  oat  np 
human  pride  and  merit  and  Pharisaism  by  the  roots,  to  humble  man  in 
the  dust  before  God,  to  stir  him  up  to  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  Dvmi 
salvation,  to  cause  him  to  serve  God  in  spirit  from  an  inward  principle  of 
filial  love,  and  to  comfort  him  in  trial  and  despondency.  The  severest 
denunciations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  uttered  by  the  montha  of 
His  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  against  a  proud,  heartless  ceremonial- 
ism and  legalism,  and  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in  the  New  Testament, 
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against  a  hypocritical  Pharisaical  formalism.  Something  of  the  same 
burning  and  purifying  Spirit  doubtless  animated  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ers, and,  under  Divine  Providence,  and  in  connection  with  other  events, 
made  that  great  movement  the  transition  from  medicBval  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  the  national  dawn  of  universal  civil  and  religious  liberty 
(always  advocated  by  the  Baptists) ;  so  that  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  the  direct  influence  of  Rome  upon  the  laws  and  governments 
of  the  civOized  world  is  almost  totally  annihilated  for  a  season.  But,  in- 
stead of  a  defective  reformation^  merely,  the  utter  apost-asy  of  Rome,  car- 
nalizing and  defiling  the  pure  spiritual  religion  of  Christ,  and  repudiating 
Him  when  it  set  over  itself  another  head,  and  made  its  kingdom  a  worldly 
one,  needed  a  ilwrongh-going  renovation,  Rome  had  become  plainly- 
developed  Akti-Chbist,  and  should  not  have  been  acknowledged  in  any 
sense  as  a  church  of  Christ.  Her  subjection  to  tradition  and  human 
authority  is  a  repudiation  of  Scripture  and  Divine  authority.  Choosing 
to  obey  man  rather  than  Gk>d,  she  can  in  no  respect  be  considered  a  church 
of  Christ,  and  any  derivation  or  succession  from  her  is  2k  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  radical  nnscripturalness  of  any  religious  organization.  The 
Protestant  Reformers,  though  real  heroes  of  some  great  doctrinal  truths, 
were  not  endowed  with  sufficient  grace  or  penetration  or  boldness  to 
recognize  this  basal  trutht  and  therefore  conceded  to  Rome  the  attributes 
of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  retained  many  of  her  fatal,  unscriptural  doc- 
trinal errors  and  practices— her  traditionalism  (an  unauthorized  departure 
from  tiie  written  word  of  Grod,  to  which  departure  there  can  be  no  logical 
limit),  her  infant  baptism,  her  national  membership,  her  alliance  with  the 
State  and  consequent  corruption  and  exercise  of  persecution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  religious  uniformity,  her  hierarchism,  her  sacramental- 
ism  (the  sealing  and  saving  power  of  ordinances),  her  substitution  of 
forms  for  personal  piety,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  ''church"  for  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  All  these  features  are  perfectly  consistent  and 
congenial  with  papal  synergism,  Semi-Pelagianism,  pharisaism,  but 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  great  monergistic,  PauUne,  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Divine  predestination  and  election,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
salvation  by  grace  alone.  The  military  followers  of  the  Protestant 
princes  wore  embroidered  on  their  right  sleeves  these  letters,  V.  D.  M.  I. 
Ae  (standing  for  Verbum  Dei  Manet  Aetemum,  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
endwreik  forever),  to  which  pure  and  noble  motto  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  yield  complete  fealty. 

Baptist  Churches  have  no  succession  from  Rome ;  they  are  conformed 
to  and  derived  from  the  pure,  spiritual,  apostolic  models  presented  in  the 
New  Testament;  their  leading  principles  were  held  by  poor,  humble, 
despised,  unchurchy,  persecuted  sects  (like  their  New  Testament  proto- 
types, 1  Cor.  i.  96-81 ;  James  ii.  5 ;  Matt.  v.  8-18 ;  Acts  iv.  18 ;  xxiv.  14  ; 
xxviii.  82) ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  candid  Romanists,  and  it  is  perfectly 
obvionsy  that  "  Baptists  are  the  only  consistent  and  tiiorough  antagonists 
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of  their  creed,  and  that  Baptist  principles  are  necessary  in  their  totality 
for  the  final  overthrow  of  Romanism/' 

The  inconsistency  and  defectiveness  of  the  principles  of  the  origiiul 
Protestant  Bef ormers  have,  in  a  spiritaal  point  of  view,  beoome  more 
apparent  and  pronounced  with  the  lapse  of  time,  because  seeds  of  enor 
develop  and  grow  and  strengthen,  so  that  very  high  Protestant  airtiioh- 
ties  have  declared  Protestantism  (like  Catholicism)  a  Mlure.  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  inexorable  logician  and 
common-sense  philosopher,  declares  that  Protestantism  has  gravitated 
back  toward  Catholicism,  until  the  differences  are  only  nonUmal.  Prof. 
Philip  Schaft*,  of  New  York,  the  ablest  American  church  historian,  aod 
one  of  the  iirst  Presbyterian  scholars  of  the  United  States,  aflSmis  that  to 
many  churchy  and  Catholic  elements  were  retained  by  the  Sefortnen 
that,  as  a  growing  consequence,  much  of  present  Protestantism  must  be 
considered  an  apostasy  from  the  position  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
Calvin.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  theologian,  makes  the  strong  remark  that  the  Protestant 
pulpit  of  to-day  is  as  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  as  was  tbe 
Catholic  pulpit  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  the  three  leading  Protestant  communions,  the  Anglican  was  the 
least  reformed,  the  Lutheran  next,  and  the  Presbyterian  the  most.  A« 
Augustine,  by  his  principal  doctrine,  is  a  heretic  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, says  Prof.  Schaff,  so  Luther,  by  the  same  doctrine,  is  a  heretic  in 
the  Lutheran  communion.  Many  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  have,  during 
the  present  century,  gone  back  to  Rome.  The  Anglican  body,  ignoriDjr 
Scripture  and  their  own  early  history,  have,  for  the  last  250  years,  been 
gradually  growiug  more  exclusive,  more  High-Church,  and  more  Armin- 
ian,  a  strong  and  increasing  party  in  that  communion  fondly  styling 
themselves  AnglO'Catholiee,  and  many,  not  satisfied  with  this,  actualiy 
deserting  to  Rome  during  the  last  fifty  years  (since  the  issuance  of  the 
scholastic,  sacramentarian,  and  churchy  Oxford  Tracts,  1888-1841).  A 
small  daughter  of  the  Anglican  body,  the  (Whitefieldian)  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists,  though  retaining  some  Catholic  errors,  advocate  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  alone ;  but  a  very  large  daughter, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  in  the  main  abandoned  the  cautious  doc- 
trinal reserve  of  the  Semi-Calvinists,  James  Arminius  and  Richard  Watson, 
their  ablest  theologians,  and  have  dangerously  approximated  a  Pelagian 
anthropology  and  soteriology,  and  adopted  numerous  worldly  innova- 
tions, so  that  it  has  become  a  common  remark  that  the  new-fashioned 
Methodists  are  very  difierent  from  the  old.  The  Presbyterians,  except 
the  comparatively  small  Arminian  Cumberland  body,  hatve  remarkably 
adhered,  by  profession,  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and 
Divine  salvation  and  Christ's  sole  headship  of  the  church ;  but  they  have 
also  continued  to  hold,  inconsistently,  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  Cath- 
olic infant  baptism  (or  rather  rliantism)—SL  complicated  system  of  church 
government  founded  upon  worldly  wisdom,  instead  of  being  founded  upon 
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the  Biinple  spiritual  f>lan  of  the  New  Testament— affiliation  with  all  pro* 
fessed  Christians,  even  with  Catholics— and,  in  Europe,  the  unspiritual, 
corrupting  alliance  between  "  church"  and  State,  though,  in  their  ranks, 
this  alliance  is  greatly  weakening.  Presbyterian  Scotland,  being  further 
from  Rome  than  are  Germany  and  England,  and  being  a  poorer  and 
rougher  and  less  inviting  country,  and  inhabited  by  a  more  independent 
people,  suffered  from  papal  interference  less  than  Germany  and  England. 
It  is  not  for  the  lack  of  sense  that  the  Scotch  are  predestinarians,  for 
they  are  noted  as  the  most  common -sense  and  largest-brained  people  in 
Europe. 

Christian  predestinarianism  far  surpasses  Arminianism  in  its  moral 
results,  as  history  abundantly  demonstrates,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  Waldenses  with  the  other  Italians,  the  Huguenots  with  the 
Other  French,  the  Jansenists  with  the  Jesuits,  the  Puritans  with  the  Cav- 
aliers, and  the  Scotch  with  other  Europeans.  Predestinarianism  is  highly 
promotive  of  both  civil  and  religions  liberty.  It  represents  God  as  abso- 
lute and  supreme,  and  makes  all  men  equal  before  Him.  It  develops 
the  power  of  self-government  and  a  manly  spirit  of  independence,  which 
fears  no  man,  though  seated  on  a  throne,  because  it  fears  God,  the  only 
real  sovereign.  Its  church-constitutions  are  popular  (either  Presbyterian 
•or  Independent) ;  and  its  civil  governments  are  representative  or  repub- 
lican. 

Espedally  for  about  a  hundred  years  now  has  scriptural  predesti- 
narianism been  undermined,  in  Europe  and  America,  by  professedly  re- 
ligious and  by  irreligious  rationalism,  and  by  infidelity  and  materialism 
—by  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  Protestant,  Baptist  and  Bible  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace,  of  redemption  and  Justification ;  by  a  return  to  Pelagi- 
anism,  pharisaism,  and  pseudo-scientific  paganism,  so  that,  if  we  except 
some  Presbyterians  and  some  Baptists,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one 
on  earth  to-day  believing  this  old  scriptural  doctrine ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  almost  total  departure  of  true  faith  from  the  earth,  an 
equfdly  universal  Epicurean  laxity  of  morals  prevails.  Honesty,  the  basis 
of  all  high  character  (Luke  viii.  16),  sincerity,  straightforwardness  in 
word  and  deed,  has  almost  entirely  forsaken  the  human  race ;  simultane- 
ous or  successive  polygamy  is  rampant;  and  crime  of  every  species 
abounds  in  the  world  to  an  alarming  extent,  even  as  Paul  predicted  that, 
in  the  last  days,  perilous  times  should  come,  that  men  would  wax  worse 
and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  cov- 
etous, boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  heady,  high  minded,  lovers  of  pleas- 
ures more  than  lovers  of  God  (2  Tim .  iii.  1  -4) .  What  increases  a  thousand- 
fold the  darkness  of  the  picture  is  the  Apostle^s  concluding  characteriza- 
of  the  apostate  race— having  a  fork  of  oodlikess  but  denying  the 
POWER  THEREOF  (2  Tim.  iii.  5). 

This  nineteenth  century  of  ours  is,  above  every  other  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  century  of  reliffiotis  pride  and  of  religious  profession. 
Taking  its  stand  upon  the  highest  Himalayan  peak  of  Pharisaism,  it  un- 
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bluBhingly  declares  that  all  the  previous  centurie^  except  perhaps  ily 
own  nearest  kin,  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were,  compara- 
tively, both  in  a  material  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  know-nothing& 
and  do-nothings ;  that  its  wise  and  mighty  self  has  not  only  civilized  the 
world,  but  devised  and  created  means  and  machinery  for  the  rapid  evan-- 
gelization  of  the  entire  human  race ;  that,  while  up  to  the  year  1800  there 
were  then  only  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians  in  the  world,  even 
during  the  first  eighty  years  of  this  one  century  alone,  two  hundred  and 
ten  millions— more  than  as  many  again— have  been  added,  making  the 
number  now  four  hundred  and  ten  millions ;  that  just  three  things  are 
now  needed,  more  prayers,  more  tears,  and  more  money ;  that,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  rapidity  of  Christianization  has  increased  in  a  fourfold 
ratio,  so  that,  at  the  same  rate,  in  one  hundred  years  more  all  the  world 
will  be  converted  to  God.  Let  it  he  ineradically  impressed  upon  every  re- 
fleeting  mind  that  tJie  increase  of  crime  has  run  parallel  icith  the  increase  of 
religious  profession,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years  that  crime  has  so  greatly  increased. 

Now  this  wonderful  "evangelistic"  movement  i&  said  to  have  been' 
inaugurated,  in  the  home  field,  by  the  itinerancies  of  the  Methodists,  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitetield,  about  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century,  and,  in 
foreign  lands,  by  the  labors  of  a  few  English  Baptists  at  Kettering,  Eng- 
land, in  1792.  The  original  conception  of  modem  evangelization,  it 
seems,  is  mainly  due  to  John  Wesley,  the  father  and  standard  of  Method- 
ism, and  to  Andi-ew  Fuller,  the  reformer  and  standard  of  nineteenth 
century,  or  Fullerite,  or  "  Missionary''  Baptists. 

The  inconsistences  of  Mr.  Wesley's  system  are  well  illustrated  by  the- 
inconsistences  of  his  life.    While  first  genuinely  converted,  as  he  himself 
says,  by  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  the  most  predestinarian  of  pre- 
destinarians,  he  came  to  be  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  predestinarianism,. 
denouncing  it  as  a  horrible  and  detestable  doctrine  that  represented  God 
as  worse  than  the  devil,  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust.    And 
yet  Mr.  Wesley's  funeral  sermon  on  George  Whitefield,  the  extraordinary 
predestinarian  preacher,  commends  the  latter  in  the  highest  terms  as  ''  an 
eminent  servant  of  God,  who,  in  the  business  of  salvation,  put  Christ  as 
high  as  possible  and  man  as  low  as  possible,  and  who  brought  a  larger 
number  of  sinners  from  darkness  to  light  than  any  other  man."    In  the 
application  of  human  wisdom  to  the  organization  of  a  religious  society^ 
John  Wesley  was,  as  commonly  remarked,  more  like  Ignatius  Loyola 
than  any  other  man ;  he  conformed  the  organization  of  Methodism  more 
to  that  of  Romanism  than  that  of  any  other  Protestant  body ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  nominal  numerical  success,  he  has  made  his  society  the  mo8t 
powerful  rival  of  Rome.    By  his  famous  ''  Deed  of  Declaration  to  the 
Legal  Hundred,"  "  the  Magna  Charta  of  Methodism"  (made  in  1784,  when 
he  was  eighty -one  years  of  age),  bequeathing  the  property  and  gpoveni- 
ment  of  all  his  chapels  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  hundred  of  his  travel- 
ing preachers  and  their  successors,  on  condition  that  they  should  accept 
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as  their  basis  of  doctrine  his  Notes  on  the  New  Teslament  and  the  four 
volumes  of  his  sermons  published  in  or  before  A.  D.  1771,  he  surpassed 
even  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Catholicism,  and  made  himself  not  only  the 
infallible  but  the  eternal  pope  of  his  society.  So  his  Twenty-five  Articles 
of  Religion  are  declared,  in  the  Methodist  Book  of  Discipline,  to  be 
unalterable.  This  makes  Wesley  the  last  and  greatest  authoritative 
teacher  of  the  human  race,  and  places  him  above  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
as  we  are  required  to  look  through  the  medium  of  Wesley  at  all  the 
Divine  teaching,  and  to  accept  forever  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible.  How  can  any  of  the  dear  children  of  Grod  be 
willing  thus  to  substitute  the  headship  of  a  sinful  and  fallible  mortal  for 
the  headship  of  Christ  t    See  Matt,  xxiii.  8-12. 

As  established  by  Ludwig  Keller,  the  present  royal  archivist  at 
Munster,  in  his  thorough  and  authoritative  work  on  "  The  Reformation 
and  the  Older  Reforming  Parties  Exhibited  in  their  Connection,"  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1885,  the  evangelical  Anti-Catholic  Christians  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  known  as  Petrobrusians,  Hen- 
ricians,  Waldenses,  Pikards,  Beghards,  Beguins,  Spirituales,  Sabbati, 
In^abbati,  Apostolic  Brethren,  Poor  men  in  Christ,  Friends  of  God, 
Mystics  and  Bohemians,  were,  in  the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Armini- 
ans.  They  exalted  the  Scriptures  above  all  human  books,  and  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  but  they  earnestly  insisted  on  the 
freedom  of  man^s  will  to  accept  or  reject  the  provisions  of  Divine  gi-acc^i  j  ,f  . 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  imitating  Christ  in  His  life  of  self-denial. 
The  Mennonites  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  also  Arrainians ;  but  they 
strenuously  maintained  the  spirituality  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  strict  Church  discipline,  and  they  suffered  great  persecutions 
for  conscience' sake.  -/♦  v/ 

The  earliest  Confession  of  Faith  denominated  Baptist  was  published    '  ^        y  / 


of  grace,  though  the  phraseology  of  the  doctiment  seems  Arminian.    In — . 
1609  an  Arminian  Baptist  "  Church"  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  J  '^  /  .^     • 
of  refugees  from  persecution  in  England,  and  in  1611  they  published  an -^  ^  ^  /       ' 
Arminian  Confession  of  Faith.    In  1638  the  first  Particular  or  Predesti-  ^.     *  ^  J 
narian  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  London,  and  in  1639  another;  and^<  -  '   ^'^" 
in  1644  there  were  seven  of  these  churches  in  London,  and  they  then  pub-  A^J^CAOft 
lished  a  predestinarian  Confession  of  Faith.    In  1656  sixteen  churches  in       /  ^  J  i 
Somerset  and  the  adjoining  counties  published  a  similar  Confession.    In 
1677  and  in  1688,  and  again  in  1689,  was  published  the  fullest  and  most 
esteemed  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith,— in  1689  the  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  above  a  hundred  churches  in  England  and  Wales  meeting  in  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose,  and,  as  they  say  in  their  prologue,  ^'den^ng  Ar- 
wmiantwn."    This  Confession  is  published  in  this  volume,  and  adopts,  on 
the  subject  of  predestination,  the  strong  language  of  the  Westminster 
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(the  mo8t  esteemed  Piesbyterian)  Confession.    The  great  majority  of 
}  Baptists  in  England  and  America  (those  called  the  Particuli^'~Bap|ists  in 
England,  and  those  called  Regular  or  Calvinisti^  or  "liJissionaryZLBap- 
^  ^       tistsin  America)  still  profess  to  adhere  to  this  oldJL^ond^nTonfessioD. 

^      ,  J ,  I  j/^  Thus  from  V&S  to".l«88  it  seems Jhat  those  calledBaptists,  solar  as  we 
•V*  *  A  ^j'^     "caiTlearn,  favored  Arminiap  views,  and  from  16^  to  th^present  time 
j"  ^  /'J  -     (1886)  the  most  of  those  called  Baptists  have  professed  to  Be  Predestina- 
rians;  as,  from  1727  to  1754».the  member^  of  the  (^urcB^s  m  th|l>oundj3 
of  what  was  in  1765  called  the  Kehukee  Association,. were  General  or 
Arminian  Baptists,  and  were  not  at  all  strict  in  discipline.    As  Whitefield 
says,  *'  We  are  all  Arminians  by  nature.'^    And  so,*"  quite  often,  babes  in 
Christ  retain  for  a  while  sometldng  of  this  carnal  feeling,  and  have  to  be 
fed  upon  milk,  and  not,  like  men,  upon  strong  meat.    But  **  Jesus  Christ,'" 
says  the  inspired  penman,  is  ''the  same  yesterday,  and  to-daj,  and 
forever;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with 
grace,   and  not  carried   about   with   divers  and   strange   doctrines'^ 
(Hebrews  xiii.  8,  9).    Still  it  takes  time  for  even  the  plants  of  our 
heavenly  Father  thus  to  grow  and  be  established ;  and  with  improper 
food,  administered  by  unqualified  attendants,  the  plants  may  remain 
stunted  and  feeble  for  many  years.     Besides,  the  growth  of  plants  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  influences  of  air  and  light;  and  so  growth  in  grace 
depends  greatly  upon  the  in-breathing  and  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    If  these  blessed  influences  be  withheld,  the  children  of  (rod  may 
long  remain  but  babes.     These  considerations,  which  should  be  forcibly 
impressed  upon  us  by  early  Baptist  history,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that 
there  are  many  of  the  dear  children  of  God  who  have  not  yet  been  led  to 
identify  themselves  with  His  visible  church ;  who  as  yet  see  men  as  it 
were  trees  walking ;  who,  though  cleansed  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus, 
still  do  not  properly  give  glory  to  God  (Mark  viii.  22-35 ;   Luke  xvii.  11- 
19).    Another  instructive  lesson  to  be  derived  from  early  Baptist  history 
is  that  all  human  authority  is  only  fallible  and  imperfect;  and  our  faith 
should,  therefore,  be  entirely  haaed  upon  the  infallible  Scriptures  of  in- 
sphred  irutli.    We  are  to  caU  no  man  on  earth  our  spiritual  father  or  mas- 
ter, but  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  our  only  Master  (Matt,  xxiii.  8-10). 
Taking  the  Bible  only  for  their  standard,  our  Baptist  predecessors  were 
...a^^^^^     gradually  led  from  Armudanism  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace 
^^  ^^^^^     alone ;  and  the  same  Divine  guidance  has  led  the  Bible  Baptists  of  to-day 
f^^J  It^O     to  abandon  some  unseriptural  practices  of  some  former  Baptists,  such  aa 
/  Open  communion  and  affiliation  with  unbaptized  professors  of  religion, 

^llt-^  the  formation  of  religious  societies  based  upon  money  for  tEfe  evangreliza^ 

*  viV^       tion  of  the  world,  Xh^  substitution  of  human  education  for  the  call  and 

*  /  qualification  of  the  Holy  Spii-it  as  a  preparation  for  the  'gospel  ministry , 
'"^-^-^.^^^^Jiaving  ruling  Elders  as  distinguished  from  teaching  Elders,  t£jB  lay  ingr^oii 
*^  ,                of  hands  upon  all  believers,  shaking  hands  while  singing,'  inviting  Inourii 

■  V I  \a7">%        ^rs  to  the  anxious  bench,  etc.     These  unsciiptural  practices  were,  ma  113 
of  them,  but  rarely  and  occasionally  adopted  by  any  Baptists  h^ore  ih\ 
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preient  eenhity.  Into  a  few  of  them  even  the  old  Kehukee  Association 
was  at  times,  to' a  very  small  extent,  iDveigled  between  the  years  1808  and 
1837.  Baty  as  the  Seriptores  do  not,  by  precept  or  example,  anthorize  any 
of  these  practices*  the  child  of  God,  who  disregards  human  tradition  and 
looks  only  to  the  written  word  of  Grod  for  guidance,  cannot  indorse, 
much  less  idoliise,  any  of  these  modem  innovations.  Believing,  as  he 
does,  in  the  sovereignty  of  God's  grace,  in  the  perfection  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  freeness  and 
fuUnesa  ot  God's  salvation  towards  all  who  shall  be  saved,  he  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  any  human  means  have  ever  sent,  or  will  ever 
send,  a  single  soul  to  glory.  Others  may  fall  down  before  these  idols ; 
bat,  as  for  him  and  his  spiritual  kindred,  they  fear  the  fiery  furnace 
heated  seven  .times  hotter  than  usual  less  than  they  fear  and  reverence 
the  Gk>d  of  their  salvation,  and  Him  only  will  they  wargJdp, 

The  eminently  pious  and  learned  Baptist  ministers,  John  Skepp  (who 
died  1721),  John  Brine  (who  died  1706),  and  John  Gill  (who  died  1771)— 
the  latter  the  most  learned  man  that  has  ever  borne  the  name  of  Baptist 
— entertained  precisely  the  same  views  of  the  sovereignty  and  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace  as  are  held  by  the  Bible  Baptists  of  to-day.  Though  they 
proclaimed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in  danger  and  on  the  high  road  to 
perdition,  they  did  not  call  upon  all  men,  whether  spiritually  concerned 
or  not,  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  They  dwelt  much  on  the  Divine 
purposes,  and  on  the  Bible  fact  that  salvaUonis  of  the  Lord.  This  method 
of  preaching  and  writing  was,  after  their  departure,  stigmatized  as  **  self- 
ish, hardening,  refrigerant,  soporific,  hyper- Calvimstic,  Antinomian.'^ 
*'  Under  such  instruction,^'  it  is  said,  '*  the  churches  became  indifferent  to 
the  means  of  grace,  could  not  engage  in  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
souls ;  they  were  satisfied  with  preservation,  and  did  not  seek  extension, 
and  so  the  cause  declined.  Backsliding  and  coldness  afiUdcted  all  religious 
communities  id  England.  But  for  the  revivalistic  labors  of  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys,  evangelical  truth  would  have  well-nigh  died  out.  The 
efifects  of  their  ministry  were  felt  by  all  denominations."  Mr.  Andrew 
Fuller  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  "  sledge-hammer  "  that  beat  Methodis- 
tic  fervor  into  the  cold  Baptists,  and  roused  both  Baptists  and  Protest- 
ants to  **  send  the  gospel  into  heathen  lands." 

Mi.  Fuller  is  described  by  his  adherents  as  a  clear,  plain,  practical, 
judicious,  powerful,  profound  theologian—"  the  Franklin  of  theology." 
As  he  is  honestly  admitted  by  learned  "  D.  D.'s"  and  **  LL.  D's"  among 
modem  Baptists  to  be  their  "  standard,^^  it  is  eminently  proper  for  us  to 
examine,  at  least' briefly,  his  life  and  labors.  He  was  born  in  1754  and 
died  in  1816.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  only  the  barest  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education ;  yet  the  Fullerite  or  New  School  Baptists, 
notwithstanding  the  case  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  the  fact  that  all  real  scholars 
admit  that  every  one  of  the  Apostles  except  Paul  was  unlearned,  consider 
a  fine  classical  education  almost  indispensable  for  a  successful  preacher, . 
and,  in  the  number  of  their  theological  colleges  in  the  United  States  (21), 
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they  siupasA  all  the  ProtestantA,  and  equal  the  Roman  CatholicB.    From 
his  fourteenth  to  his  sixteenth  year  Mr.  F.  says  that  he  had  two  or  three 
spurious  conversions,  and,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  genuine  conversion ; 
and  this  saving  conversion  of  one  called  ''the  grandest  champion  of 
Christianity,'^  took  place,  be  it  noted,  during  the  universal  prevalence  of 
hyper-Calvinistic  views  among  the  Baptists— views  which  he  devoted  the 
most  of  his  life  to  denouncing  as  not  only  *'  false  Calvinism,''  but  ''false 
religion,'*''  "  more  dangerous  than  irreligion.^    But  for  the  hyi)er- Calvinism 
in  his  own  heart,  nuiking  him  feel  that  he  needed  some  previous  qualifi- 
cation to  come  to  Christ,  he  reckons  that  he  might  have  found  rest  sooner 
than  he  did ;  but  Divine  drawings  enabled  him  to  overleap  this  barrier. 
He  confesses  that  he  was  "  saved  by  mere  grac«,  in  spite  of  himself,  by 
free  grace  from  first  to  last."    He  declared  that  he  "  never  had  any  pre- 
dilection for  Arminianism,  which  appeared  to  him  to  ascribe  the  differ- 
ence between  one  sinner  and  another,  not  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  to  the 
good  improvement  made  of  grace  given  us  in  common  with  others,  and 
that  his  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  grace  increased  with  his  years ; "  and  his 
dying  declarations  are  that  "all  he  had  done  needed  forgiveness ;  that  he 
trusted  alone  in  sovereign  grace  and  mercy ;  that  he  was  a  poor  guilty 
creature,  but  Christ  was  an  almighty  Savior ;  that  the  doctrine  of  grace 
was  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire ;  that  he  had  no  other  hope  than 
from  salvation  by  mere  sovereign  efficacious  grace,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  his  Lord  and  Savior ;  that  with  this  hox>e  he  could  go  into  eternity 
with  composure."    The  preacher  of  his  funer^  said  that ''  he  died  a  peni- 
tent sinner  at  the  foot  of  the  cross."     In  his  writings,  Mr.  FuUer  admits 
that  *'  the  Scriptures  clearly  ascribe  both  repentance  and  faith  to  Divine 
influence ;"  and  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  strict  Calvinist  or  prede&- 
tinarian.     Notwithstanding  this  admission  and  profession,  and  Ms  at- 
tributing, both  in  conversion  and  in  death,  all  his  salvation  to  the  mere, 
fi-ee,  sovereign,  efficacious  grace  of  God,  he  maintains  that  the  prophets, 
and  Christ,  and  His  Apostles,  gave  the  most  unlimited  invitations  to  un^xm- 
verted  hearers  of  the  gospel,  and  so  should  all  gospel  ministers  do ;  that 
the  obligations  of  men  to  repentance  and  faith  are  universal ;  that  man^s 
inability  is  not  proper  or  physical,  but  only  figurative  or  moral ;  that  man 
is  able  to  comply  with  all  that  God  requires  at  his  hand ;  that  all  his  Tiiisi- 
ery  arises  from  his  voluntary  abuse  of  mercy,  and  his  wiUfal  rebel  lionl 
against  God ;  that  it  is  not  a  want  of  ability,  but  of  inclination,  that 
proves  his  ruin ;  that  men  have  the  same  po^cer,  strictly  speaking,  before 
they  are  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  after,  and  before  coavereioi] 
as  after ;  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  endows  us  with  no  new  r»tionaJ 
powers,  nor  any  powers  that  are  necessary  to  moral  agency."    He  allowi 
that  "  these  principles  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  grriice,"* 
but  he  maintains  that  "both  are  scriptural  and  therefore  true" — ^tha) 
"  we  must  receive  both  the  general  precepts  and  invitations  of  Scriptural 
and  the  declarations  of  salvation,  as  being  a  fruit  of  electing*    love.^ 
Though  in  one  article  admitting  that  the  evidence  of  our  interest  in  thj 
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biHigmgs  of  eternal  life  muBt  be  internal,  yet  he,  in  another  article,  eays 
that  "  the  terms  hnnger,  thirst,  labor,  heavy  laden,  etc.,  do  not  denote 
hpiritaal  desires,  and  do  not  mark  out  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to- 
rome  to  Christ."    In  accordance  with  this  Fullerite  principle,  I  myself 
b«urd  the  most  learned  Follerite  in  North  Carolina  declare,  in  preachingr 
upon  Isaiidi  Iv.  1,  that  the  address  of  the  prophet  applied  to  every  human 
Mug,  for  that  ail  men  thirst  qfler  something.    While  at  times  apparently 
deliirhting  to  stigmatize  '*  hyi>er-Calvinism  "  as  "  Antinomianism,''  and 
ineoiisistent  with  gennine  conversion,  Mr.  Fuller  admits  that  some  adher- 
eots  of  this  system  may  have  true  religion ;  and,  in  another  article,  he 
declares  that  all  men  by  nature  are  real  Antinomians,  for  Paul  says  that 
the  carnal  (or  unrenewed)  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to 
Hi$  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.    William  Huntington,  S.  S.  (sinner  saved), 
ifi  regarded  by  many  genuine  Baptists  in  England  and  America  as  one  of 
the  most  spiritual  writers  of  the  present  century ;  but  Mr.  F.  says  that  he 
oever  saw  any  marks  of  genuine  religion  in  his  writings.     I  am  glad  to 
9Pt  that,  in  one  place,  Mr.  Fuller,  the  standard  of  the  New  School  Bap- 
tistes  in  England  and  the  United  States,  declares  that  he  "  never  imagineft 
himeelf  infaUible,'"     In  this  candid  statement  all   Bible  Baptists  will 
kartfly  agree  with  him,  especially  after  having  read  the  perfectly  fair 
fxhibi^on  of  his  inconsistences  just  given.     The  Bible,  however,  such 
Baptists  do  believe  to  be  i^faUible,  and  therefore  not  to  contain  any  pair 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  inconsistences,  as  truth  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 
Many  of  Mr.  Fuller's  expressions,  in  regard  to  the  ability  and  power  of 
:}ie  unrenewed  mind,  go  far  beyond  the  Arminianism  of  James  Arminius,. 
John  Wesley  and  Richard  Watson,  who  declare  that  the  unrenewed  will 
^nd  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  unrenewed  mind  are  dead  in  trespasser 
aad  sins.    Paul  declares  that  "the  carnal  mind  cannot  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  Grod ; "  that  "  the  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gud  f  and  Christ  declares  that  "  the  world  cannot  receive  the  Spirit 
^  truth ; "  and  that  "no  man  can  come  to  Him  except  the  Father  draw 
Him."'    What  then  shall  we  think  of  Mr.  Fuller's  fine-spun  metaphysics 
about  unrenewed  human  ability  t    How  can  any  believer  in  the  Scriptures, 
believe  a  word  of  it  t    It  is  the  superficial  declaration  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
'•lic  Cooncil  of  Trent  that  Divine  commands  necessarily  imply  human 
ibflity— ^tctf^  €ts  though  man  had  never  fallen.     Though  man  has  Mien  and 
-pf'fome  unable  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God,  the  nature  and  law 
ind  requirements  of  God  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable.     The  gospel 
addressea  of  the  Scriptures  are  addressed,  we  believe,  to  gospel  charac- 
r#.rp — to  those  i)erson8  who  have  spiritual  ^e,  hearing^  needs  and  appetites. 
rhfse  limitations  are  either  directly  expressed  or  implied  by  the  circuin- 
*Tancee,     Even  the  letter  of  the  word,  where  there  is  any  fullness  of  nar- 
.-^aian,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense  teach  this  important  fact.    In- 
•Tdred  men  could,  far  better  than  we,  read  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
*ddres«e^ ;  and  they  addressed  hearers  of  different  characters,  and  there- 
tore  used  sometimes  the  imperative  and  sometimes  the  indicative  mood. 
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Ood's  uuder-shepherds  are  directed,  not  to  create,  but  to  tend  the  flock.  I 
•cannot  conceive  what  benefit  can  be  supposed  by  a  believer  in  soverei^ 
;and  efficacious  grace  to  be  derived  from  universally  and  nntnithfnlly  ex- 
tending the  comforting  spiritual  addresses  of  the  gospel  to  those  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins— Christ  expressly  for- 
bids that  pearls  should  be  cast  before  swine  (Matt.  vii.  6).  Unlees  the 
Spirit  of  6od  first  come  and  impart  Divine  life  and  light  to  the  lieaier. 
such  addresses  will  be  forever  and  totally  vain.  The  imperative  mood 
has  no  more  power  than  the  indicative  mood,  in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher, 
to  awaken  the  dead  to  life.  No  language  or  labor  of  man,  and  no  fact  in 
creation  or  providence,  independently  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  has  the 
slightest  efficacy  to  take  away  the  sinner's  heart  of  stone  and  give  him  a 
heart  of  fiesh.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  minister  may  at  times  have  a  Divine 
persuasion  that  some  of  his  hearers  are  spiritually  alive,  and  that  he  may 
not  then  properly  address  them  in  the  imperative  mood. 

William  Cathcart,  in  his  recently  published  "  Baptist  Encydopfedia," 
:«ays  that  Mr.  John  Gill  "  knew  more  of  the  Bible  than  any  <me  elae  with 
whose  writings  he  is  acquainted ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  hnmilitr, 
,«nd  one  of  the  purest  men  that  ever  lived ;  that,  in  his  *  Body  of  DiTinity/ 
the  grand  old  doctrines  of  grace,  taken  unadulterated  from  the  Divine 
fountain,  presented  in  the  phraseology  and  with  the  illnstratioiis  of  an 
intellectual  giant,  and  commended  by  a  wealth  of  sanctified  Biblical 
learning  only  once  in  several  ages  permitted  to  mortals,  sweep  all  oppo- 
isition  before  them,  and  leave  no  place  for  the  blighted  harvests,  the  seed 
-of  which  was  planted  by  James  Arminius  in  modem  times.  In  this  work, 
eternal  and  personal  election  to  a  holy  life,  particular  redemption  fram 
all  guilt,  resistless  grace  in  regeneration,  final  preservation  from  sin  and 
the  wicked  one,  till  the  believer  enters  paradise,  and  the  other  doctrine* 
of  the  Christian  system,  are  expounded  and  defended  by  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  in  Israel  ever  called  to  the  work  of  instruction  by  th^ 
vSpirit  of  Jehovah."  He  adds  that  Mr.  GilFs  "  commentary  is  the  moet 
valuable  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ever  published." 
Well,  after  the  bones  of  this  wonderfully  gifted  servant  of  God  had 
•  *  been  laid  safely  in  the  grave  (in  1771),  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  began  to  ponder 

I  ('  I  upon  the  expediency  of  making  a  change  in  Baptist  tactics,  and  offerin^e 
salvation  freely  to  all  sinners  without  distinction.  After  four  years* 
rumination  his  views  on  this  subject  became  entirely  changed,  and  hr 
wrote  them  in  an  essay  entitled  "  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  All  Acceptation.'* 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  publish,  however,  tiU  1783,  seven  years  after 
it  had  been  written.  This  publication  involved  him  in  a  bitter  contro- 
versy of  twenty  years  with  some  of  his  Baptist  brethren,  including  Mr. 
Abraham  Booth,  a  London  Baptist  minister,  and  the  learned  and  able- 
author  of  that  admirable  work,  **  The  Beign  of  Grace  f  but  it  is  stat4^ 
that "  the  ability  and  force  of  Mr.  Fuller's  pamphlet  ultimately  prevailed," 
jind  his  views  were  adopted  by  the  majax2&  qfthose  profesaiug  the  Bap 
tist  name.    These  views,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  were  difi*erent  from  those  ¥eld 
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by  the  Baptists  during  the  most  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  but  were  like 
those  entertained  by  Bnnyan  and  the  other  old  Baptist  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.    But  it^ould  be .  remembered  that/0 
Bunyan,  though  we  cannot  doubt  a  child  of  God,  yet  did  not  haveperfectf  Ji4/HjM^  V 
nglfr~<>n  aD  subjects,  and  was  an  open  comtbunionist,  and  at  times  did     ^  ^ 
not  seeiifveiy'well  estsblJBfred  in  doctfine_2^and,  s9~far  as  we  know,  all  ^ 
caning^  tnemselvei^  Baptists  in  the  sixteenth'^d  in  the  early  part  of  the  ^r^'^  *  ^^ 
seventeenth' centuiy"  were  Annmians,  whose  example  furnishes  a  poor  a  y,       ^^      . 
prec6c[enflbr  theDnitation  of  Bible  Baptists.    The  actual  result  of  Mi-.^-^i  i*'<**  '^ 
FuIler^s  methods  has been»  not  to  eficctuate  the  eternal  salvation  of  a   \  - ^i  i  ^ 
single  sinner  (for  Christ  is  the  only  and  complete  Savior  of  His  people)^     ^ 
but  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  those  professing,  while  unhi^pily 
not  possessing,  true  religion. 

In  1784  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  read  a  pamphlet  <m  the  importance  of 
general  union  in  prayer  for  the  revival  of  true  religion,  written  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  read  a  poem  by  John  Scott  on  the  cruelties  of  the  English  in  the 
East  Indies«    In  this  manner  he  was  led  to  recommend  prayer  meetinga      <.^  /f*/ 
the  first  Monday  evening  of  every  month  for  the  extension  of  the  gospeU  i^//7^ft'>^ 
and  to  urge  the  formation  of  a  moneyed  religious  society  for  sending  a^  «. .  />  J.t*>^"^ 
mission  to  India.    The  first  BaptistJMEissi^aiy  Society  was  thiis  formed^'^j'  '^    .  /-  / 
at  Kettering.  EQgland^^t.  271793,  and  the  first  collection  for  its  treasury,.  J<5  ^^    J 
amonntinirtb  £18,  3s.  and  6d<,  was  taken  up.    Mr.  Fuller  was  chosen  aiid      IV  J/^ 
remainM  its-sectetaiy  till  his  death,  traveling  almost  continually  through        ^  /  ^ 
the  British  Isles,  and  pleading  for  the  mission  cause,  and  charging  the 
society  nothing  for  his  services*    He  makes  the  following  remarkable 
statement  in  his  writings :    "  Our  undertaking  to  India  really  appeared  to 
me,  on  its  commencement,  to  be  somewhat  like  a  few  men  who  were 
deliberating  about  the  importance  of  penetrating  into  a  deep  mine  which 
had  never  before  been  explored.    We  had  no  one  to  guide  us ;  and,  while 
we  were  thus  deliberating,  Carey,  as  it  were,  said :    '  Well,  I  will  go 
down  if  yon  will  hold  the  rope.'    But  before  he  went  down  he,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  took  an  oath  from  each  of  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  ta 
this  effect,  that,  while  we  lived  we  should  nwer  let  go  the  rope.    You 
understand  me.     There  was  great  responsibility  attarJied  to  us  who 
began  the  business."  All  this  looks  far  more  like  faith  in  men  and  in  money 
than  faith  in  €hd.    Instead  ofapprovingy  the  Scriptures  utterly  condemn  aU 
fot^fidence  in  the  flesh.    Can  it  be  possible  that  such  fleshly  confidence  as 
that  to  which  Mr.  Fuller  ms&kes  such  full  and  candid  confession  was  the 
source  of  modem  Baptist  and  Protestant  missions  Y    If  his  language  has 
any  meaning,  it  would  seem  so.    Again  :    Mr.  Fuller  makes  the  astonish- 
ing statement  that  his  own  "church  was  in  a  famished  condition  of 
spiritual  life,  tokd  found  no  salvation  cxeept  in  becoming  identified  with  mis- 
sion  itork  ^  !    Alas  that  the  missson  idol  should  be  substituted  for  Christ ! 

This  remark  of  Andrew  Fuller  is  paralleled  by  a  remark  of  the  Meth- 
odist "  Bishop,"  George  F.  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  substantlaUy  as  follows : 
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'*  The  question  is—not  bo  much  how  can  the  heathen  be  saved  unless  ine 
send  them  the  gospel,  but— -how  can  we  ourselves  be  saved  unless  we  send 
them  the  gospel  t''  If  the  essence  of  this  i-emark  is  not  idolatrp,  I  confea^ 
that  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term.  How  different  is  thu 
declaration  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  Acts  iv.  10-12 ! 

The  Apostles  were  commanded  by  Christ  to  ''  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'^  Scripture  prophecy  makes  it  oertaifi 
'^  that,  in  God's  own  best  time,  the  Apostles,  by  their  writings,  will  go  into 
)  all  the  world,  and  a  heavenly  kyigdom  will  take  the  place  of  all  earthly 
kingdoms  (Matt.  xxiv.  14 ;  Rev.  xi.  15).  The  Apostles  must  have  under* 
stood  Christ's  commandment  to  them  better  than  subsequent  uninspired 
men  have  understood  it ;  but  there  is  no  clear  Bible  evidence,  and,  as 
admitted  by  all  scholars,  no  other  reliable  evidence  that  the  Apostles 
personally  preached  the  gospel  outside  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the 
dissemination  of  the  Greek  language  and  civilization,  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  facilities  for  travel  under  the  mighty  dominion  of  Rome, 
the  providence  of  God  had  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  apostc^ 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  pre- 
pared a  people  to  hear  and  be  benefited  by  such  preaching.  No  doubt 
the  genuine  future  evangelization  of  the  world  will  take  place  in  »  similar 
way.  Not  by  such  nineteenth-century  machinery  as  unscriptnral  alli- 
ances, upon  a  money  basis,  of  the  world  and  the  nominal  **  Church,''  bat 
by  the  providential  assemblage  of  people  from  all  nations  at  Jerusalem 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  by  persecution,  by  visions  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  by  special  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  forbid- 
ding the  Apostles  to  go  in  certain  directions  and  commanding  tliena  to  go 
in  others,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  preceding  and  accompanying  tlie 
Apostles,  the  gospel  was  preached  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  And 
during  the  early  succeeding  centuries,  by  social  and  oonunercial  inter- 
course, by  persecution,  by  conquest,  by  captivity,  by  slavery,  by  enlist- 
ment in  the  Roman  armies,  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  able 
to  oveimle  evil  for  good  and  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  Him,  diffused 
the  light  of  saving  truth,  to  some  extent,  among  the  barbarian  nattoiK 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  during  the  Dark 
Ages  the  Cathari,  the  Patarenes,  the  Pauliciails,  the  Albigenses^  and  the 
Waldenses,  being  persecuted  in  one  country,  fled  to  another,  as  eom- 
manded  by  Christ,  and  went  in  every  direction  preaching  the  word  (Matt. 
X.  28;  Acts  viii.  1-4).  And  in  modem  times  the  BapUsis  have  suffered 
the  most  religious  persecution,  and  have  bem  driven  from  country  to 
*  country,  preaching  the  gospel.  • 

The  Roman  Catholic  Popes,  in  order  to  aggrandize  themselves^  sent 
missionaries  from  time  to  time  to  convert  various  tribes  to  thnr  own 
heathenish  superstiticms,  trmsfwortkff  kislonams  ^JUrwumg  thai  aKwir  of  these 
he<athen  tribes  Hrrefnr  w^rt  atoral  tham  the  OathoHes  thewsseives.  The  most 
zealous  and  ** successful**  foreign  missionaries  of  the  pope  have  beat  the 
three  monastic  orders  of  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and  Jesuits.    The  first 
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two  orders  originated  in  the  thirteenth,  and  the  last  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Vowing  perpetual  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  (to  the  General 
of  the  Order,  or  to  the  pope),  these  powerful  organizations,  equalling  the 
ancient  proselyting  Pharisees,  and  utterly  eclipsing  all  subsequent  Pro- 
testant societies  in  zeal  and  apparent  sincerity,  have  in  the  last  six  cen- 
turies victimized  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  exterminating, 
by  means  of  the  Inquisition,  millions  of  so-called  heretics  at  home,  and 
Catholicizing,  by  means  of  compromises  with  paganism,  countless  multi- 
tudes of  poor  deluded  heathens  in  foreign  lands.  Of  these  thi*ee  monastic 
orders,  the  Jesuitical  has  been  the  most  zealous  and  * '  successful."  Found- 
ed in  1584  to  cheek  and  overbalance  the  Catholic  losses  by  Protestantism, 
suppressed,  because  of  their  intolerable  abominations,  in  1778,  by  the 
pope,  Clement  XIV.,  who  died  by  poison  in  1774,  and  restored  by  Pope 
Pius  Vn.  in  1814,  this  nefarious  order,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
missionary  institution  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  has  thoroughly  under- 
mined all  the  foundations  of  human  morality,  and,  in  a  word,  made  Jesuit- 
ism equivalsnt  to  diabolism.  The  Protestant  Reformers,  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, never  thought  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  Luther  de- 
noundng  with  great  emphasis  the  worldly  methods  of  prosecuting 
missions ;  and  Calvin,  in  his  comment  on  the  final  commandment  of  Christ 
to  His  Apostles  (Matthew  xxviii.  19),  saying  nothing  whatever  of  missions 
to  the  heathen.  It  is,  therefore,  admitted  in  the  article  on  *'  Missions  "  in 
the  seoond  volume  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  ''Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"  published  in  1888,  that  ''A  church  may  have  a  vigorous 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE,  AND  TET  KOT  PROSECUTE  MISSIONARY  ACTIVITY ;  AND  A 
CHURCH  MAY  BE  ACTIVE  IN  MISSIONARY  OPERATIONS,  AND  YET  BE  SPIRIT- 
UALLY DEAD." 

It  has  now  been  about  ninety-four  years  since  the  grand  new  impetus 
given  to  Protestant  missions  by  the  organization  at  Kettering,  England, 
in  1702,  of  the  first  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Heathens ;  and,  to  show  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  present  result  of 
Baptist  and  Protestant  Missions,  I  will  give  some  remarkable  statements 
of  a  Fnllerite  Baptist,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bainbridge,  who  for  ten  years  was  pastor 
of  the  large  **  Missionary  "  Baptist ''  Church  "  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  "  provided  with  cordial  credentials 
from  Secretaries  of  all  the  leading  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of 
America,"  during  the  years  187^1881  made  a  "  Universal  Survey  "  of  the 
foreign  mission-field,  traveling  50,000  miles,  and  visiting  more  than  a 
thousand  missionaries,  and  upon  his  return  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Around  the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions?^  It  is  declared  by  lead- 
ing, able  and  most  extensively  circulated  religious  periodicals  of  different 
denominations  in  the  United  States  that  "  no  work  on  this  subject  so  cwn- 
plete  and  reliable  has  ever  b^ore  been  published  in  America  or  Europe ;" 
that  **  the  information  contained  in  it  is  full,  fresh  and  timely ;"  and  that 
'*  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  contribution  thus  far  made  to 
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the  Btandard  literature  of  Cbristian  Missions.''    I  would  be  glad  if  ereiy 
Old  School  Baptist  had  a  copy  of  this  book. 

It  may  be  had  for  two  dollars  per  copy  by  mail,  {postage  prepaid,  from 
the  publishers,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  an  invaliiable 
treasury  of  recent  facts  in  regard  to  Modem  Missions.* 

After  haying  spied  out  the  vast  new  "  promise  lands,'*  Mr.  Bainbiidge 
brings  back,  as  he  says,  "  a  joyful  Caleb  reportf"  declaring  that  '*  the  whole 
world  is  becoming  Christian  with  bewildering  rapidity,"  and  that  dnriafr 
the  past  generation  this  rapidity  has  wonderfully  increased;  and  he 
anticipates  that  the  coming  century  will  witness  a  grand  progress  towards 
''  the  Millennium,  a  decided  check  to  the  evU  of  intemperance,  an  otct- 
whelming  advance  upon  scientiiic  unbelief,  and  the  attainment  of  a  far 
higher  spiritual  life  among  the  myriad  ranks  of  the  Universal  Charch."* 
And  yet  the  book  contains  many  statements,  as  we  shall  show,  hard  to 
reconcile  with  these  strong  declarations  and  bright  anticipations. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  regards  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  as  benigrhled 
idolaters,  and  admits  that  Protestants  (inclading  Bafytists)  oonatitate  bat 
one-twelftk  of  the  human  race ;  he  does  not  state  what  very  small  propor- 

»  J- tion  of  Protestants  give  any  credible  evidence  of  their  genuine  duristitfi- 

^  n  u^»  ^♦'•^    i*y*    ^^r.  B.  says  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ChristaiO.  Qmrch  are 

'  r  :  f       practically  anti-mission,  contributing  neither  prayers  nor  money  to  the 

(-./lii\^l\     gupport  of  missions,  and  he  would  at  times  almost  despair  of  Chiisdanity 

but  for  evidence  that  this  indifference  is  due  chiefly  to  want  of  infoma- 

tion. 

This  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  following  tract,  sent  me  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Tupper,  of  Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Southern  Bap^ 
tist  Foreign  Missions : 

**Mi89ionary  TnusU  No.  la 

"  AKTI-MISSIONARIES. 

"Have  we  any  such  among  ust  Yes,  they  are  numerous  and  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found.  The  phrase  has  been  applied  to  a  oertaiii  clas* 
of  Baptists  as  peculiarly  appropriate.  But  are  they  not  to  be  recognised 
elsewhere  t  The  Presbyterians  complain  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
members  give  nothing  to  foreign  missions,  and  so  with  respect  to  other 
religionists.  These  may  properly  be  ranked  among  the  anti-mJaeionafy 
people.  This  class  is  swelled  in  number  if  we  look  into  our  own  so-caUed 
Missionary  Baptist  Churches. 

"  Can  this  be  true  f  Have  we  in  our  churches  anti-mlssionaiieef  Let 
us  see.  Jesus  said,  '  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.'  *  He  tiiat 
•gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad.'  If  then,  in  our  churches  any 
are  found  who  give  nothing  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  gospel  truth,  are  they 
not  thus  far  anti,  or  against  Christ,  in  His  expressed  will,  'that  repent- 
view  of  __ 
Home  imd 

icalwork,       ^ ^ 

*'  Eden  to  Patmos.  a  Complete  Tour  of  Bible  Landji."   His  wife,  Mn.  Jj.  8.  Baiobrldge,  hae  writ- 
ten an  intereatinff  book,  called  ' '  Bound  the  World  Letters.** 
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aaee  and  Temisaion  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  f  Are  not  all  such  anti-missionaries  T 
Such  are  found,  and  found  in  large  numbers.  Among  these  are  some  who 
would  be  shocked  if  classed  with  the  anti-mission  party.  Th^  some- 
times pa^  *  that  the  earth  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  corer  the  sea.'  They  are  missionary  in  name,  but  in  reality 
are  anti-mianonaxies.  They  feel  no  special  interest  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  make  no  sacrifice  for  this  purpose. 

"  Brethren,  let  us  be  consistent.  If  we  believe  that  the  preaching  of 
the  croflB  is  according  to  the  will  of  God— that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvafcion,  let  us  spare  no  means  in  them- 
sel yes  appropriate^  that  in  regions  beyond  the  glad  tidings  may  be  sounded 
out." 

We  are  told  that  more  than  half  of  the  so-called  **  Missionary  Baptist 
Churches''  in  North  Carolina  do  not  contribute  a  cent  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

'*  The  CongiegationalistB  of  the  United  States  contribute  about  a  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  annually  per  member  for  Foreign  Missions ;  the 
Presbyterians  about  eighty-five  cents ;  the  Episcopalians  about  fifty  cents ; 
the  Northern  Baptists  about  thirty  cents ;  the  Northern  Methodists  about 
t^eventeen  cents;"  and  the  Southern  Methodists  about  ten  cents.  Weleara 
from  other  (official)  sources  that  the  Southern  Baptists  contribute  less  than 
three  eenU  per  member  annually  for  Foreign  Missions ;  the  white  Baptists 
of  the  South  give  only  ten  cents i)er  member,  which  is  only  one- twentieth  of 
what  the  Burmese  in  India  give.  We  also  learn  from  recent  and  authori- 
tative estimates  tiiat,  while  the  one  hundred  million  Greek  Catholics  have 
no  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  million  Roman 
CathoHes  now  contribute  only  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  (or  less  than  a 
cent  apiece  annually)  to  this  object,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
Protestants  (including  Baptists)  contribute  but  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars  (or  about  six  cents  apiece  annually)  to  Foreign  Missions.  The 
average  annval  eontribution  of  aU  the  advocates  of  Foreign  Missions  is  less 
than  three  cents  apiece.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  professedly  Christian 
world  has  either  very  little  faith  in  Foreign  Mission  work,  or  else  very 
Jittle  love  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathens. 

But  then  the  chief  need  of  missions,  says  Mr.  B.,  is  prayer.  He  de- 
clares that  **  one  man,  with  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  afire  with  the  love 
of  souls,  and  backed  by  the  united  importunate  prayers  of  God's  people^ 
will  do  more  in  the  destitute  regions  of  America,  Asia  or  Africa  than  a 
thousand  missionaries  with  overflowing  treasuries,  but  without  power,. 
Divine  power  which  God  has  ordained  as  answer  to  prayer."  And,  again, 
he  says :  "  Better  the  car  of  Zion  stand  still  a  thousand  years  than  that 
the  Christian  Church  forget  her  absolute  dependence  upon  her  Lord,  and 
feel  that  the  world  can  be  Christianized  by  money  and  men.  The  ques- 
tion of  missions  to-day  is  a  prayer  question.  The  grand  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  present  is  to  get  to  praying,  praying  in  secret,  praying 
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(ogrether.^^  It  would  thus  seem  that  those  laboring  for  forei^m  mil 
either  are  not  much  given  to  prayer,  or  else  have  but  little  faith  i 
prayers  which  they  say. 

As  for  Paul,  Mr.  B.  thinks  that  he  made  two  great  mistakes,  fir 
not  getting  married,  and,  secondly,  in  working  for  his  own  sapi)ort. 
lukewarmness  and  scandals  and  heresies  that  arose  in  his  an^ 
churches,  soon  after  his  departure,  prove,  Mr.  B.  thinks,  that  it  ^ 
have  been  "  better  for  Paul  and  the  other  early  founders  to  have  am 
eoutributions  from  the  churches  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  poor,  b 
imable  their  ministry  and  missionaries  to  give  their  undivided  atte 
to  the  more  thorough  instruction  and  more  potent  leadership  of 
people,"— as  though  Paul's  heavenly -mindedness  in  preferring  to 
God  rather  than  a  wife,  and  his  disinterestedness  in  preaching  the  g 
at  his  own  charges,  were  of  no  value  for  his  own  and  future  general 
and  as  though  the  infinitely  wise  Spirit  of  God  had  nothing  to  do 
the  matter.  <*  The  well-meant  and  pious,  but  headstrong  and  imprac 
ble,  effort  of  Christians  to  ai^ly  either  Paul's  exceptional  examp 
Christ's  exceptional  directions  to  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,"  sayi 
B.,  "is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  to  be  met  on  botl 
home  and  foreign  mission  fields ! "  So  much  the  worse  then  for  thee 
called  "  mission-fields  "  if  the  New  Testament  "  embarrasses  "  them 

Christ,  *'  a  greater  than  Paul,"  si^s  Mr.  B.,  "  whose  life  was  i 
more  intended  for  our  example,  left  the  carpenter's  bench,  when  He 
menced  His  special  evangelistic  labors,  and  subsisted  upon  the  hospil 
and  contributions  of  His  friends."  The  truth  is  that  Chiist,  who  wc 
all  His  life  in  a  carpenter  shop  before  His  ministry,  daring  His  mii 
was  continually  laboring,  not  only  teaching  in  public  and  private,  i 
ing,  thirsty  and  hungered  and  wearied,  long  miles  of  hot  dusty  roads 
spending  whole  nights  upon  the  cold  mountains  in  prayer,  but  peri 
ing  **  wngkty  irorAs,"  feeding  vast  multitudes,  healing  the  blind,  the 
the  dumb,  the  fevered,  the  paralytic  the  leprous,  the  insane,  castin 
devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  thms,  fty  deed  at  veil  <w  word,  preachhk 
fotpei  to  ike  poor. 

Prof.  Max  MuUer,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  India,  si^ys  that  the 
doos  surpass,  in  many  respects,  some  people  who  make  much  greatei 
tensions  to  civiliution ;  that  they  are,  in  general,  mOd,  gentle,  kind,  i 
tionate,  virtuous,  forgiving,  truthful  and  eonscientiaas.  And  Mr.  J 
bridge  represents  that  he  found  the  heathms  less  roguish  than  profi 
Christians ;  that,  whfle  he  never  iost  a  d«^lar's  worth  of  goods  durin 
8«aoum  of  a  year  and  three-quarters  in  heathm  lands,  he  was  ashi 
to  say  that  the  stealings  out  of  his  baggage  in  Europe  in  less  than  a 
anounted  to  several  hundred  dollars.  And  yet  he  says  that  there 
scanrely  a  night  when  the  heathens  could  not  have  stolen  something 
him,  but  they  did  not,  even  wh«i  he  was  pitying  his  heathen  servanti 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  whm  no  toeign  ronsnlar  power  was  nea 
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intimidation  in  the  interest  of  honesty     No  wonder  the  Chinese  think  it 
«xpediMit  for  them  to  establish  missions  in  so-called  Christian  lands ! 

The  Chinese  have  but  little  (except  forced)  respect  for  Great  Britain, 
the  richest  and  greatest  "  Christian  "  missionary  power,  which,  by  a  two 
years'  war  (1840-1843),  for  her  own  pecuniary  profit,  forced  upon  unwilling 
China  the  infamous  opium  trade,  wMch  is  still  continued,  and  ''  destroys 
annuMy  millions  of  lives,^^  says  Mr.  B.  "  Never  was  responsibility  for  a 
great  crime,''  continues  our  author,  *^  more  surely  fastened  upon  a  nation 
than  this,  of  cursing  China  with  opium,  upon  enlightened.  Christian  Eng- 
land. The  pleas  in  defense  are  about  ba  shallow  as  any  lawyer  ever  pre- 
sented for  his  guilty  client."  As  is  well  known,  Protestant  England  has 
for  hundreds  of  years  heavily  oppressed  and  impoverished  Catholic  Ire- 
land. During  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  England  has  been 
**  the  most  warlike  of  nations,''  and  **  her  acquisition  of  foreign  territoiy 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  She  bears  rule 
over  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion, her  possessions  abroad  being  sixty  times  larger  than  the  parent 
State."  She  is  thus,  of  course,  pre-eminently  qualified  to  preach  to  the 
world  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Friend  of  the  poor,  who, 
while  on  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  In  1882  she  illustrated  her 
splendid  Christian  character  by  foreclosing  her  mortgage  upon  poor  Mo- 
hammedan Egypt  with  cannon  and  bayonet.  "  Church  "  and  State,  be  it 
remembered,  are  united  in  England.  The  small  number  of  genuine 
Christians  in  England,  who  have  more  desire  for  the  glory  of  God  than 
for  the  glory  of  Britannia,  feel  no  sympathy  for  her  unchristian  course. 
Great  Britain  has,  Mr.  B.  thinks,  **  two  or  three  times  as  many  benevolent 
enterprises  as  America,"  but  he  is  "persuaded  that  the  larger  proportion 
'Of  this  giving  is  misdirected  philanthropy." 

The  ancient  Roman  government,  under  which  the  Apostles  preached 
the  gospel  so  safely  and  so  efllectnally,  was  Pagan  and  inconceivably  cor- 
rupt. It  is  the  peculiar  province  and  pleasure  of  God  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil ;  and  it  is  ceri»inly  possible  that,  under  the  British  Govemmeht, 
God-sent  ministers  may  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  to  a  God-prepared 
people  in  foreign  heathen  lands.  In  many  respects  the  nineteenth  century 
resembles  the  first  century  more  than  any  other.  It  is  the  acme  of  modem, 
as  the  first  was  of  ancient^  civilization ;  as  was  the  first,  so  the  nineteenth  is 
an  age  of  strong  government,  settied  order,  vast  internal  improvements, 
great  facilities  for  trade  and  travel.  And,  as  the  Greek  language  had 
become  almost  universally  known  in  the  Roman  Empire,  so  the  English  is 
becoming  the  universal  language  now  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
God  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  and  Ho 
has  a  wise  purpose  in  all  that  He  does ;  telegraphs,  and  railroads,  and 
steamboats,  and  governments,  and  riches,  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  His ; 
and  it  may  be  that  He  designs  an  early  and  glorious  advancement  of  His 
kingdom  of  graco-^hongh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  low  condition 
of  spiritual  afEedrs  in  the  world  is  far  from  indicating  any  such  advance- 
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nent,  imleas  it  be  upon  the  principle  that  the  darkest  honr  immediately 
precedes  the  dawn,  or  that "  at  evening  time,''  in  prophetic  language,  *'  it 
shall  be  light "  (Zech.  xi v.  7). 

Mr.  Bainbridge  conveys  to  us  the  painful  information  tliat  professed 
Christians  are  disseminating  materialism  in  Japan,  universalism  in  Cluna» 
and  iniidelity  in  India.  In  reference,  especially,  to  the  present  religious^ 
condition  of  India,  more  will  be  said  presently. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  that  the  reflex  action  of  foreign  missions  on  home 
Christianity  has  been  eminently  beneficial;  that  ''but  for  foreign  mis- 
sions there  would  not  be  half  as  much  spiritual  power  for  the  evangelising 
work  among  our  own  populations,  the  churches  would  not  be  nearly  as 
numerous,  nor  the  Sunday  schools  so  flourishing,  nor  the  various  home 
missions  so  enterprising  and  successful.  Yes,"  he  exclaims,  "  we  owe  a 
debt  of  unspeakable  gratitude  to  foreign  missions  for  their  benediction 
upon  us  at  home."  Bible  Baptists  think  that  all  our  blessings  come  from 
the  Most  High,  and  that  our  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  dead  machines,  but 
to  the  living  God. 

Foreign  missionaries  receive  on  an  average,  Mr.  B.  thinks,  a  thousand 
dollars  per  year--«ome  getting  considerably  more  than  this.  The  average 
is  about  twice  the  average,  he  says,  received  by  home  ministers.    The 
expenses,  he  tells  us,  are  not,  however,  doubled  in  foreign  lands,  but  the 
privations  and  hardships  are  greatly  increased.    Foreign  misaionaries 
have  good  residences  and  many  household  comforts.    The  missionary 
qualifications  are  high.    They  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  manual  of  the 
American  Board  for  candidates :  "  An  unimpaired  physical  conatitntion  ; 
good  intellectual  ability,  well  disciplined  by  education  and,  i£  possible,, 
by  practical  experience ;  good  sense,  sound  judgment  of  men  and  things  ; 
versatility,  tact,  adaptation  to  men  of  all  classes  and  drcumatances ; 
sanctified  common  sense;   a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit;  ability  to  work 
pleasantly  with  others ;  persistent  energy  in  the  carrying  out  of  plans 
once  begun— all  controlled  by  a  nngU-heoartedy  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
Christ  (md  His  cause.^    No  one  of  the  AjKistles  was  probably  endowed 
with  all  these  qualifications.    Paul  came  Uie  nearest,  but  he  did  iiot  have 
an  unimpaired  physical  constitution  (Gal  iv.  18, 14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  7-10),  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  a  modem  Missionary  Board;  and  all  the  other  Apoatlea  would 
have  been  rejected  by  such  a  Board  for  lack  of  literary  education.    It  iSh 
really  surprising,  even  in  this  tremendous  century,  that  as  many  aa  about 
three  thotisand  men,  the  number  now  in  tiie  field,  ^ould  have  been  found 
with  all  these  qualifications.    Not  content,  however,  with  theae  Tequire^ 
nients,  this  manual  makes  mention  also  of  the  advantage  of  oratorical! 
Rifts,  of  facility  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  of  the  neoeasity  of  li 
Kood  character  among  acquaintances,  and  of  special  fitneaa  aliown  io 
actual  service  for  moulding  character.    By  a  comparison  witfai  1   Tim.  iii| 
1-7  and  Titus  i.  6-0,  the  great  improvement  in  religion  and  in  mmiateria] 
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qnaliflcations  will  be  readily  seen ;  many  things  have  been  "added,''  and 
many  have  been  "taken  away  "  (Rev.  xxii.  18, 19). 

India  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  important  and  roost  vigorously  culti- 
vated Protestant  mission  field  of  to-day.  It  was  the  first  foreign  field 
selected  and  worked  by  Mr.  Fuller's  society,  and,  therefore,  has  been  the 
longest  worked  and  ought  to  show  the  grandest  results.  *'  A  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruit,  causes  by  their  effects,"  says  Mr.  Bainbridge.  We 
accept  this  remark  as  being  both  reasonable  and  scriptural.  "  Missions 
are  everywhere  the  mother  of  schools,  and  at  least  twelve  thousand 
schools,  with  four  hundred  thousand  pupfls,  owe  their  origin  and  support 
to  missionary  societies."  Mr.  B.  testifies  that  these  schools  in  India  teach 
science  mainly,  and  that  evangelization  is  a  very  subordinate  object ;  and 
he  says  that  out  of  fifty  young  men  educated  by  many  of  these  mission 
schools,  aU  but  two  or  three  graduate  ae  infidels  and  scoffers  at  aU  religion ; 
that  the  literaiy  demands  of  India  are  great  and  growing,  and  are  "being 
met  by  vast  quantities  of  vile  native  productions,  and  by  enormous  trans- 
lations from  European  skepticism,  rationalism,  and  materialism;  that 
Hegel,  Strauss,  Renan,  and  even  Paine,  are  names  well  known  through- 
out India;  that  multitudes  are  familiar  with  Darwin's  development 
theory,  with  Comte's  positivism,  and  with  the  vagaries  of  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  Spencer,  Mill,  and  Emerson."  "The  greatest  need  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India,"  he  says,  "is  spiritual  power.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  beautiful,  strong,  complicated  machinery,"  he  adds,  "  but  it  is 
almost  lifeless."  He  compares  the  India  missionary  machinery  to  a  great 
irrigating  machine  that  he  saw  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  below 
Baghdad ;  it  was  of  veiy  fine  construction,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
needed  on  the  a4)oining  plain,  but  it  had  no  power,  and  its  custodians 
«eemed  not  to  understand  the  secret  of  its  use.  Thie  comparison  which 
Mr.  B.  makes  of  the  finest  modem  missionary  nuuihinery  to  a  dead,  powerless 
irrigating  machine,  struck  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  as  exceedingly 
and  unexpectedly  candid,  forcible  and  truthful.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
says  Mr.  B.,  are,  in  various  countries,  imitating  the  wise  Protestant 
methods  of  evangelization,  but  he  fears  that  they  have  only  the  letter 
which  killeth,  the  garment  without  the  soul,  and  that  their  power  for  evil 
will  only  be  increased  thereby ;  and  he  believes  that  "  Protestantism  will 
find  its  great  mission  only  rendered  the  more  important,  and  that  it  may 
reach  the  hearts  of  men  by  being  driven,  through  the  new  competition, 
away  from  the  means  and  methods  upon  which  it  has  so  much  relied,  to  Him 
who  alone  is  Head  of  the  Church,  its  light,  its  pattern,  and  its  power  P^  If 
it  should  please  the  Lord  to  draw  all  who  believe  and  trust  in  modern 
missions  away  from  all  creature  dependence  to  Himself,  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  the  only  possible  source  of  salvation,  then  undoubtedly  great 
spiritual  blessings  would  follow. 

In  the  most  recent,  extensive,  accurate  and  magnificent  work  th^t  I 
have  seen  upon  "  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,"  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  the 
eminent  French  geographer,  remarks  (in  his  Asia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  411),  "At 
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religion,  were  more  snccessfal,  and  were  often  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  provincial  authorities."  Hence  it  seems  that  the  most  successfnl  so- 
calleil  Christian  missionaries  in  China  are  those  who  corruptly  blend 
Arminianism,  Jesuitism  and  idolatry  with  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  thus  please  and  attract  a  larger  number  of  heathens  into  their  folds. 

It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  in 
India,  one  million  are  Christians ;  and  that,  of  the  one  thousand  million 
called  heathen  in  the  world,  two  millions  only  are  Christians.  Mr. 
Bainbridge  reckons  the  actual  pecuniary  cost  of  each  home  convert  at 
$550,  and  of  each  foreign  convert  at  $920  or  less.  Others  calculate  that 
each  foreign  conversion  costs  tl,000,  but  that  each  home  conversion  costs 
more. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  "Examiner"  (a  publication  which 
claims  to  be  the  leading  "  Missionary"  Baptist  paperof  the  world)  says 
that,  during  the  year  1884,  it  cost  $692.08  to  make  a  Pagan  an  Episcopalian ; 
$348.14,  a  Congregationalist ;  $284.91,  a  Presbyterian ;  $117.91,  a  Methodist ; 
$72.88,  a  Campbellite ;  and  only  $87.06,  a  Baptist ;  so  that  the  average  cost 
of  Protestant  conversions  being  $208.91,  the  conversions  of  Pagans  into 
Baptist«  cost  but  one-sixth  of  the  average. 

In  connection  with  such  calculations,  how  deeply  impressive  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  epistle ! 

The  estimates  of  the  time  that  it  will  take  to  convert  the  world  vary 
from  one  hundred  years  (a«  predicted  in  a  recent  number  of  a  New  York 
newspaper)  to  two  hundred  thousand  years  (as  mentioned  in  Prof.  Max 
Muller's  Lecture  on  Missions,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey,  December 
3,  1873).  The  seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Acts  is  appropriate 
here.  If  the  genuine  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity  is  left  to  the 
power  and  money  of  men  to  effect  it,  the  time  required,  if  the  Scriptures 
be  true,  will  be  an  infinity  of  years,  and  even  then  it  will  not  be  begun. 

In  his  "  Along  the  Lines  at  the  Front,"  Mr.  Bainbridge  says  that  the 
Baptist  principles  of  immersion,  a  regenerated  church  membership,  and 
an  independent  church  polity,  give  their  "  missionaries  "  a  great  advant- 
age over  the  Pedobaptist  "missionaries;"  and  that  "Canon"  Liddon 
advised  an  Episcopalian  "  missionary  "  to  "  go  back  to  the  old  apostolic 
mode  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  all  adult  converts  from  heathenism ;"  and 
that  "  in  both  the  Church  of  England  chapels  in  Tokio  there  are  baptis- 
teries." 

The  learned  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  very  little  confidence  in  what  he 
calls  "  controversial  missions."  "  We  know,  each  of  us,  but  too  well," 
says  he,  "  how  little  argument  avails  in  theological  discussions ;  how 
often  it  produces  the  very  opposite  result  of  what  we  exxiected ;  confirm - 
mg  rather  than  shaking  opinions  no  less  erroneous,  no  less  indefensible, 
than  many  articles  of  the  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  faith."  He  has  much 
more  confidence  in  what  he  calls  "  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity," 
to  be  exercised  by  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  Christians  brought  into 
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contact  with  heathens.  The  goApel  can  be  preached  mach  more  povrer- 
fully  by  the  life  than  by  the  tongue ;  but  the  direct  regeneration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  power  that  can  make  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  returns  home  with  "  a  greatly  strengthened  convic- 
tion that  all  the  heathen  religions  are  glittering  and  cibrrupt  delusions ; 
that  the  supreme  need  of  the  world  is  Christianity ;  and  that  the  estab- 
lishing and  guiding  wisdom  of  the  modem  missions  of  Protestantism  is 
that  from  above.''    The  ilrst  two  of  these  propositions  are  clearly  true ; 
the  iBBt  proposition,  after  all  that  Mr.  B.  has  told  us  (which  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  information  derived  from  other  sources),  is  not  so 
clearly  true.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  modem  missions 
(or  Anglo-Saxon  civilization)  has  been  to  educate,  soften,  civilize  the 
minds,  manners  and  customs  of  a  very  small  number  of  the  foreign 
heathens ;  it  is  even  possible  that,  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  instances, 
the  morals  of  a  few'  heathens  have  been,  in  some  respects,  improved.    In 
regard  to  whether  any  of  the  foreign  heathen  have  been  genuinely  con- 
verted to  Christianity  or  not,  while  the  evident  spuriousness  of  number- 
less alleged  home  conversions  leads  us  also  to  fear  that  the  last  state  of 
multitudes  of  heathen  "  converts  "  is  worse  than  the  first,  still  none  but 
the  Divine  Author  of  faith,  who  looks  not  upon  the  outward  appearance, 
but  upon  the  heart,  can  speak  with  certainty  upon  this  subject.    The 
Apostle  Paul  rejoiced  (Phil.  i.  15-18)  that  Christ  was  preached  to  the 
heathens  in  Borne,  even  though  from  improper  motives ;  and  so  would  all 
true  Bible  Baptists  rejoice  if  they  had  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  had  indeed  been  preached  and  believed  on  among  the 
foreign  heathens.    Though  Paul  took  pleasure  in  all  furtherance  of  the 
gospel,  he  could  not  approve  the  improper  motives  or  methods  or  the  doc- 
trinal errors  of  either  friends  or  foes ;  neither  can  Old  School,  Primitive 
or  Bible  Baptists  approve  of  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  errors  and  the 
humanly-devised,  unscriptural,  unspiritual,  idolized  practices  of  modem 
fashionable  religiunists,  whether  in  home  or  in  foreign  lands.    A  gentle^ 
man  who  occupies  the  highest  position  in  the  "  missionary  ^^  cause  in   the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  declares,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
that  he  has  always  admired  the  Primitive  Baptists  for  "  their  two  bastU  prin- 
eiples^A  God-called  ministry,  and  evangelization  by  New  Tksta- 

MENT  CHURCHES.^' 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  Primitive  Baptist  Churches  are  nearer, 
in  both  doctrine  and  practice,  than  any  others  to  the  New  Testament 
models — our  full  and  critical  examination  of  the  apostolic  church  in  the 
i\inth  chapter  of  this  volume  proves  that  important  fact ;  and,  if  their 
ministry  are  indeed  called  of  God,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  unchange- 
able and  ever-living  Head  of  the  church,  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  affordt^ 
them  all  needful  direction  in  their  labors.  The  present  writer  can  truly 
testify  that  the  ministers  of  those  stigmatized  as  Anti-Missionaries,  thous;li 
few  in  number,  poor  in  purse,  and  destitute  of  classical  training,  like  thtj 
Elders  in  jbhe  New  Testament,  are,  so  far  as  his  own  knowledge  and  belief 
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extend,  the  most  zealous  and  active  and  ^thful  scriptural  home  mis- 
eionaries  in  the  United  States.  Not  trained  in  theological  schools  or 
courses,  not  sent  out  hy  any  human  authority,  not  furnished  beforehand 
with  ample  funds,  not  making  any  charge  for  their  services,  they  go  forth 
like  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  depending  ux>on  the  faithfulness  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and,  in  their  preaching  tours,  travel  tens  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  speaking,  in  general,  the  unadulterated 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  all  having  ears  to  hear,  wherever  and  whenever 
opportunity  is  afforded ;  and  I  have  never  heard  from  them  any  other 
testimony  than  that,  when  they  returned,  like  the  twelve  and  the  seventy, 
they  lacked  nothing.  The  impressions  upon  their  minds  to  leave  their 
homes  at  certain  times,  and  go  in  certain  directions,  are  often  proved  to 
be  of  the  Lord  by  the  wonderful  spiritual  results  of  their  journeys.  Tak- 
ing the  oversight  of  the  flock  of  God,  not  for  fllthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind,  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to 
the  flock,  they  labor  in  the  Divine  cause  without  any  stipulated  salary ; 
and  the  most  of  them,  like  Paul,  reflect  the  unworldly  disinterestedness 
of  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles  by  engaging  in  some  secular  employment 
in  order  to  minister  to  their  temporal  necessities,  and  not  be  burdensome 
to  their  churches,  many  of  which  are  small  and  poor.  Those  who  give 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  prove  also  the  genuineness 
of  their  faith  and  their  superiority  to  mercenary  motives  by  setting  no 
price  for  their  services,  by  laboring  faithfully  and  constantly  in  the  cause 
of  their  heavenly  Master,  and  by  leaving  the  question  of  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families  with  Him.  In  nearly  all  our  Southern  churches 
the  colored  people  still  remain  members,  and  thus  many  thousands  of 
them  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  regular  preaching  by  white  as  well 
as  by  colored  ministers. 

Such  are  the  scriptural  home*  missions  of  the  Old  School,  Primitive 
or  Bible  Baptists  in  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and 
when  God  has,  in  any  foreign  heathen  land  or  lands,  a  people  prepared  to 
hear  the  preachi/ig  of  the  gospel,  He  is  abundantly  able  to  send  whom  He 
will  to  perform  the  labor  of  love  without  money  and  without  price,  as  in 
apostolic  times.  Every  unregenerated  human  being  is  a  heathen.  What 
the  heathen  in  both  unchristian  and  in  professedly  Christian  lands  need 
is,  not  human  money  and  means  and  methods  and  machinery,  but  a  Pen- 
tecostal baptism  of  OotPs  Holy  Spirit,  convincing  them  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  judgment,  leading  them  to  fear  and  tremble  at  the  infinite 
terrors  of  the  Sinai  law,  and  then  sweetly  drawing  them  to  Calvary,  and 
forever  melting  their  stony,  obdurate  hearts  with  a  transforming  view  of 
the  meek,  lowly  and  lovely  Lamb  of  God,  bleeding,  agonizing  and  dying 
upon  the  bitter  cross  for  their  sins  and  for  their  salvation.  Thus  only 
will  the  inborn  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God  be  superseded  by 

The  UDlted  States,  throasrhout  the  lengrth  and  breadth  of  which  the  Old  School  Baptist  min- 
iflten  travel  and  preaeb,  oontaiii.  ezcUxalTe  of  Alaaka,  about  twice  the  area  of  the  Roman  Bmivlre, 
the  ^nly  "world  *"  thronerh  which  history  glrea  us  any  evidence  that  the  Apoetlee  jferwmaUv  trav- 
eled and  praachfid. 
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that  heartfelt  love  of  Him  which  is  greater  l^aa  hope  and  Mth,  and  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Thus  only  will  the  great  spiritual  wilderness 
of  this  world  be  converted  into  the  blossoming  and  rejoicing  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  only  will  the  paradise  of  God  be  restored  over  all  the 
earth  with  a  transcendent.  Divine  and  eternal  glory  never  known  in 
Eden,  when  God  shall  unceasingly  dwell  with  men,  and  fully  enlighten, 
comfort,  hallow  and  bless  them. 

When  this  universal  prevalence  of  the  knowledge  and  gloiy  of  God 
on  earth  shall  come,  is  unknown  to  mortals ;  but  all  God^s  people  know 
that  God  alone  can  bring  it  about,  and  that  He  will  bring  it  about  in  Hi» 
own  best  time  and  manner. 

Says  Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  in  "  Zion's  Landmark :" 

"  Because  we  do  not  co-operate  with  the  Missionary  Baptists  in  their 
measures  and  methods  of  sending  out  their  missionaries,  they  say  we  are 
opposed  to  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

''  We  do  not  believe  that  they  preach  the  gospel  here  at  home,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  man  can  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  If  these  people 
loved  and  preached  the  truth  here  at  home  we  would  feel  more  like  fel- 
lowshiping  them.  People  are  not  apt  to  act  better  out  of  sight  than  in 
sight.  They  deny  the  power  of  God  here  at  home :  nor  do  we  suppose 
they  preach  any  better  away  from  home. 

''  When  the  Lord  sends  one  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  says,  Separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them,  then  we  can  encourage  such  to  go,  and  help  them  on 
their  journey  of  a  godly  sort,  by  ministering  to  their  necessitiea,  and 
praying  the  Lord  to  bless  and  prosper  their  journey. 

"  We  are  not  to  receive  any  into  our  houses,  nor  bid  them  God  speed, 
unless  they  bring  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  is  not  the  doctrines  of  men 
nor  devils. 

"  Where  are  the  heathen  t  Everywhere,  both  in  this  continent  and 
the  Eastern  continent. 

"  It  18  no  evidence  that  a  people  are  right  because  they  are  zealooa  in 
propagating  their  views.  The  Catholics,  Mormons  and  "Mahometans  are 
and  were  all  active  in  spreading  their  gospel,  as  they  call  it,  into  all  the 
world.  Who  could  be  more  active  than  the  ancient  Pharisees,  who  com- 
passed sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  f  It  was  a  command  to  the 
Apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,. 
and  they  did  this.  Jesus  Himself  sent  them,  and  they  literally  obeyed  the 
command.  We  do  not  read  that  Paul,  Peter,  James,  John  or  Jude  told 
any  of  the  churches,  or  instructed  Titus  or  Timothy,  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  as  the  Lord  sent  the  twelve  Apostles.  But  they  were 
to  preach  the  word.  Jesus  has  all  the  power  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  He 
sends  laborers  into  His  vineyard.  We  cannot  prepare  nor  teach  others  te 
preach,  nor  send  them  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  the  power  o1 
God.  We  cannot  carry  that,  but  it  can  carry  us  and  direct  us  w^hen  an^ 
where  to  go. 
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"  The  money,  that  sends  the  doctrinei  that  the  missionaries  preachy 
forbidB  the  conclusion  it  is  the  power  of  God  that  sends  it.  It  is  common' 
for  the  advocates  of  modem  missions  to  hold  that  unless  the  people  con- 
tribnte  their  money  freely,  thousands  of  souls  for  which  Christ  died  wiU: 
be  lost.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  redeemed  with 
cotTuptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  verily  foreordained,  but  slain  in  these  last  times  for 
yon,  who  by  Him  do  believe  in  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and 
gave  Him  grace  and  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God. 

''To  misrepresent  us,  and  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  because  we  do  not  believe  the  Missionaries  as  a 
denomination  send  the  gospel  anywhere  (for  what  one  has  not  got  he- 
cannot  send  off),  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  because  man  cannot  raise  the 
dead,  therefore  we  are  opposed  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  or  that 
because  man  cannot  save  a  dead  sinner,  therefore  we  are  opposed  to  sal- 
vation." 

Says  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe,  in  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times :" 

"  The  argument  of  Mission  Baptists,  a«  they  are  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves, is :  These  institutions,  as  aiudliaries  to  the  church,  or  something 
nearly  akin  to  them,  have  been  of  long  standing  with  Baptists  of  former 
ages.  Well,  suppose  this,  though  doubted,  be  admitted,  cannot  the  other 
denominations  adduce  the  same  argument  for  their  perversions  of 
baptism  f  Cannot  the  Catholics  show  their  invocation  of  saints,  their 
purgatory  and  their  triple-crowned  pontiff,  to  be  institutions  and  tradi^ 
tions  of  many  centuries  with  as  good  a  grace  f  But  we  do  not  admit  the- 
daim  that  missionary  societies,  as  distinct  organizations  from  the- 
churches,  with  presidents,  vice-presidents,  directors,  treasurers,  collec- 
tors and  executive  boards,  have  been  known,  either  in  our  country  or  in 
any  other,  for  ages  past.  The  cases  which  they  have  cited  in  England 
and  Wales  do  not  show  that  they  were  separate  from  their  church  organi- 
zations, or  such  missionism  as  we  have  and  do  repudiate  and  protest 
against.  The  self-styled  Missionary  Baptists  make  such  remarks  as 
these :  '  From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  the  true,, 
legitimate  Baptist  Church  has  ever  been  a  missionary  body'— 'the 
churches  founded  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  missionary  churches  !^ 
If  by  missionary  churches  they  mean  only  that  these  churches  were,  as 
churches,  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  through  the  gifts 
which  God  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers 
which  he  himself  raised  up,  called  and  qualified  '  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,' 
then  we  challenge  them  to  show  wherein  we,  the  Old  School  Baptists  of 
the  present  day,  have  or  do  differ  from  the  primitive  order.  Without 
any  missionary  society  or  board  outside  of  the  organization  oC  the  church 
of  God  to  guarantee  a  salary,  without  purse,  scrip  or  two  coats,  the  Old 
School  Baptists  have  to-day  more  g08i>el  preachers  of  this  description  in 
the  field  than  all  the  professedly  Missionary  Baptists  in  the  world  can 
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lioiieBtly  claim.  Bat  if  they  mean  to  convey  the  unpreasion  that  the 
churches  organized  by  ChriRt  patronised  miaaionary  eocietiea  outside  of 
the  chuitsb  membership,  composed  of  members  admitted  at  a  specitied 
price,  organized  with  presidents,  vice-presidents,  directors,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  salaried  officers,  to  employ  men,  appoint  them  their  field  of  labor, 
sxkd  pay  them  their  wages,  then  we  demand  proof  from  the  Scriptures  that 
any  such  institutionB  were  known  or  tolerated  in  the  primitive  churches. 
If  the  primitive  churches  founded  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  mis- 
sionary churches,  then  so  are  the  so-called  Old  School  Baptists  of  the 
present  time ;  for  they  occupy  the*  same  ground,  observe  the  same  order 
and  ordinances,  and  refuse  to  practice  or  patronize  any  religious  order 
other  than  such  as  are  clearly  authorized  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  according  to  the  record  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  matters  not  what  were  the  practices  of  the  Baptists  of  iive  husdicd.  or 
a  thousand  years  ago.  We  have  the  laws  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  our  rule,  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ  as  expounders  of  the 
laws  of  Christ  to  us.  What  they  have  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in  Heaven, 
and  what  they  have  loosed  on  earth  is  loosed  in  Heaven. 

'    **  When  the  Fullerite  heresies  had  been  introduced  among  the  Bap- 
tists, and  produced  great  discord  and  turmoil^  some  of  the  old  veterans  of 
the  cross  met  at  BlAck  Rock,  Maryland,  in  1882,  and  published  a  solemn 
protest  a^inst  all  the  newly  introduced  iniiovations  upon  our  former 
iaith  and  order,  and  made  the  rejection  of  the  new  departure  a  test  of 
fellowship.    To  distinguish  those  who  retained  the  apostolic  dj^cMne 
from  those  who^departeS^  from  it,  we  consented  tol>e  known^y  a  name 
which  had  been  given  us  by  our  ojyponents,  viz.,  Old  School:  Baptlsis. 
This  appellation  we  agreed  to  accept,  with  the  express  understuiAing 
that  it  referred  only  to  the  school  of  Christ,  and  not  to  any  humanly  de- 
vised system  of  scholastic  divinity.    It  was  not  that  we  had  changed  in 
.'J/  any  wise  from  what  we  had  always  been,  either  in  faith  or  order,  but 
«imply  to  distinguish  us  from  those  who  had  changed,  and  still  chose  to 
/'.  f     be  called  by  our  name  to  take  away  their  reproach.    If  the  Nfiw  School 
.   or  Missipnaiy  Baptists  claim  to  have  a  regular,  unbroken  succession  from 
the  Primitive  Baptists  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  up<m  the  ground  tfiat  tbey 
i¥ere  largely  in  the  nisgprity  when  the  division  took  pl.ope  in^l^S^  \n\\ 
they  please  tell  us  why  the  claim  of  succession  made  by  Cathol|fift_is~?ot 
•equally  clear  and  talid  f 

"  The  Old  School  Baptists  never  did  consent  to  any  of  the  anticbria- 

tian  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  new  order,  even  when  mixed  up 

•.        with  them  in  denominational  connection ;  they  protested  against  every 

^  I      practice  for  which  there  was  no  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  after  laboring 

^j.  f      to  reclaim  the  disorderly  until  they  found  their  labors  were  unavailing, 

•    ;  Ihey  withdrew  fellowship  from  them.    Christ  has  commanded  us  to  with- 

.  ".  -'  '   'draw  even  from  every  brother  that  walks  disorderly." 

See  the  Eleventh  Mark  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  in  Chapter  TX", 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  CENTURIES. 

Second  Century.-^The  last  one  of  the  Apostles  has  passed  away  from 
the  shores  of  time,  and  the  Apostolic  Age  proper  has  therefore  ended. 
We  now  descend  from  the  Primitive  Apostolic  Church,  with  all  its  ia- 
spiration,  signs  and  wonders,  to  what  may  be  called  the  church  unin- 
spired,  guided  by  fallible  teachers,  who  in  expounding  the  Scriptures 
referred  back  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  for  their  authority,  and  who  ex* 
pected  conquest  by  the  silent  and  invisible  working  of  God's  Spirit  within 
men  more  than  by  miracles  apparent  to  the  natural  eye.  ''  The  hand  of 
God  has  drawn  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  century  of  miracles  and 
the  succeeding  ages,  to  impress  us  more  deeply  with  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  New  Testament. 
Notwithstanding  the  striking  difference,  the  church  of  the  second  century 
i&  a  legitimate  continuation  of  that  of  the  primitive  age.  While  far  in- 
ferior in  originality,  energy  and  freshness,  it  is  distinguished  for  con- 
scientious fidelity  in  preserving  and  propagating  the  sacred  writings  and 
traditions  of  the  Aposties,  and  for  untiring  zeal  in  imitating  their  holy 
lives  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers.'^— /SSc^ajfT* 

As  admitted  by  all  standard  historians,  there  is  an  impenetrable  gulf 
between  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  beginning  of  uninspired 
church  history.  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  recent  lecturer  on  church  his- 
tory at  Harvard  University,  remarks :  "  Any  bridge  across  this  wide  gulf 
most  be  built,  so  to  speak, '  in  the  air.'  We  can  erect  our  two  towers,  but 
the  cables  will  not  meet."  Such  is  the  uniform  and  destructive  testimony 
of  learning  and  candor  against  all  daims  to  a  material  succession  from 
the  Apostles  made  by  the  Catholic  and  similar  communions.  Thus  does 
the  God  of  histoiy  direct  the  minds  of  candid  inquirers  beyond  all  metre 
human  authority  to  the  apostolic  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
"  Church  histoiy  severed  from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  Christ  whom 
that  Testament  presents,^^  says  the  learned,  eloquent  and  forcible  writer, 
Mr.  Wm,  B.  Williams,  of  New  York,  "  is  a  very  dismal  swamp,  a  mere 
morass  and  pestilent  jungle,  where  trees  obstruct  on  every  side  the  visiou 
and  show  no  pathway,  where  the  foot  sinks  and  the  miasma  ascends  and 
the  snake  lurks,  where  a  man  learns  to  plunge  forward  into  passive  cred- 
ulity or  to  start  back  into  sheer  skepticism  and  despair.  But,  with  the 
Bible  in  hand  and  the  eye  fixed  on  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  Sovereign  of 
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the  kingdom  and  the  Leader  of  the  sacramental  host,  order  springs  out 
of  the  tangled  mass  of  seeming  confusion." 

The  persecutions  of  the  second  century  were  unabated,  and  formed  a 
continuous  commentary  on  the  Savior's  words :  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
as.  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ; "  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but 
A  sword."  "  No  merely  human  religion  could  have  stood  such  a  fire  as 
did  the  religion  of  Christ  during  the  first  three  centuries."*  It  not  only 
.  sufiered,  but  expanded  and  became  more  diffused  among  the  nations,  and 
^  went  directly  on  towards  victory  over  Judaism  and  heathenism,  without 
physical  force,  but  by  the  moral  power,  patience  and  perseverance  of  its 
votaries,  and  the  omnipotent  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thereby  proving  to 
ihe  world  the  divinity  and  indestructibility  of  its  nature. 

In  order  to  show  the  bitter  persecution  endured  by  Christians  early  in 
the  second  century,  and  the  innocency  and  purity  of  their  lives,  we  shall 
refer  to  a  scene,  presented  by  William  Jones  in  his  valuable  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  having  occurred  about  the  year  107.    Says  Jones : 
''  Traian  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Ctesars  in  the  year  08,  and  soon  after- 
wards conferred  the  government  of  the  province  of  Bithynia  upon  bis 
friend,  the  ingenious  and  celebrated  Pliny.     The  character  of  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  amiable  in  all  Pagan  antiquity.    In  the  exercise  of  bis 
office  as  proconsul,  the  Christians,  against  whom  the  severe  edicts  which 
had  been  issued  by  preceding  emperors  seem  to  have  been  still  in  force, 
were  broueht  before  his  tribunal.    Having  never  had  occasion  to  be  pres- 
ent at  any~such  examination  before,  the  multitude  of  the  criminals,  and 
the  severity  of  the  laws  against  them,  seemed  to  have  greatly  struck  him, 
and  caused  him  to  hesitate  how  far  it  was  proper  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution without  first  consulting  the  emperor  upon  the  subject.    The  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Tngan  upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  answer  of  the 
letter,  are  happily  preserved,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  ux>on  the 
state  of  the  Christian  profession  at  this  splendid  epoch.     The  letter  is  as 
follows :  '  C.  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  TnO^n  wishes  health.     Sire !     It  is 
customary  with  me  to  consult  you  n\Hm  every  doubtful  occasion ;    for 
where  my  own  judgment  hesitates,  who  is  more  competent  to  direct  me 
than  yourself,  or  to  instruct  me  where  uninformed  t    I  never  had  occa- 
sion to  be  present  at  any  examination  of  the  Christians  before  I  came  into 
this  province ;  I  am  therefore  ignorant  to  what  extent  it  is  usual  to  inflict 
punishment  or  urge  prosecution.     I  have  also  hesitated  whether  there 
should  not  be  some  distinction  made  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the 

lonly  recorded 
asfoUowa:  By 
irops  AixrelixiA, 
I.  A.  I>.  SBo.  »i. 
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tender  and  the  robuBt ;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  offered  to  peni- 
tence, or  whether  the  guilt  of  an  avowed  profeedion  of  Chiistianity  can 
be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  retraction— whether  the  profession 
itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  however  innocent  in  other  respectiS  the 
professor  may  be ;  or  whether  the  crimes  attached  to  the  name  must  be 
proved  before  they  are  made  liable  to  punishment.  In  the  meantime,  the 
method  I  have  hitherto  observed  with  the  Christians,  who  have  been 
accused  as  such,  has  been  as  follows:  I  intenx>gated  them— Are  you 
Christians  f  If  they  avowed  it,  I  put  the  same  question  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  threatening  them  with  the  punishment  deci-eed  by  the  law ;  if 
they  still  persisted,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  executed;  for  of  this  I 
had  no  doubtf  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  religion^  that  stich  perverse- 
ness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  described  punishment  Some  that  were 
infected  with  this  madness,  on  account  of  their  privilege  as  Roman  citi- 
zens, I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal. 

"  *  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  multiplying,  a  diversity 
of  cases  occurred.  A  schedule  of  names  was  sent  me  by  an  unknown 
accuser ;  but  when  I  cited  the  persons  before  me,  many  denied  the  fact 
that  they  were  or  ever  had  been  Christians ;  and  they  repeated  after  me 
an  invocation  of  the  gods  and  of  your  image,  which  for  this  purpose  I 
had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  statues  of  the  other  deities.  They 
performed  sacred  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense,  and  execrated  Christ; 
none  of  which  things,  I  am  assured,  a  real  Christian  can  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  do.  These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  discharge.  Others, 
named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknowledged  themselves  Christians,  and 
then  denied  it,  declaring  that  though  they  had  been  Christians,  tliey  had 
renounced  the|]r  profession  some  three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  and 
«ome  even  twenty  years  ago.  All  these  worshiped  your  image  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same  time  execrated  Christ.  And  this  was 
the  account  which  they  gave  me  of  the  nature  of  the  religion  they  once 
had  professed,  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of  crime  or  error ;  namely, 
that  they  were  accustomed  on  a  stated  day  to  assemble  before  sunrise, 
and  to  join  together  in  singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  deity ;  binding 
themselves  as  with  a  solemn  oath  not  to  commit  any  kind  of  wickedness ; 
to  be  guilty  neither  of  theft,  robbery  nor  adultery;  never  to  break  a 
promise,  or  to  keep  back  a  deposit  when  called  upon.  Their  worship 
being  concluded,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  meet  together  again 
for  a  repast,  promiscuous  indeed,  and  without  any  distinction  of  rank  or 
sex,  but  perfectly  harmless ;  and  even  from  this  they  desisted,  since  the 
publication  of  my  edict,  in  which,  agreeable  to  your  orders,  I  forbade  any 
societies  of  that  sort. 

"  •  For  further  information,  I  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  come 
at  the  truth,  to  put  to  the  torture  two  females  who  were  caUed  deacon- 
esses. But  I  could  extort  from  them  nothing,  except  the  acknowedg- 
ment  of  an  excessive  and  depraved  superstition ;  and,  therefore,  desisting 
from  further  investigation,  I  determined  to  consult  you ;  for  the  number 
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of  culprits  is  bo  great  as  to  call  for  the  most  seiious  deliberatioii.  Infor- 
mations are  pouring  in  against  nraltitades  of  eveiy  a^,  of  all  orders,  and 
of  both  sexes,  and  more  will  be  impeached ;  for  the  contagion  of  this 
superstition  hath  spread  not  only  tlurough  cities,  bnt  Tillages  also,  and 
even  reached  the  farm  houses.  I  am  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  it  may 
be  checked,  and  the  success  of  my  endeavors  hitherto  forbids  despond- 
ency ;  for  the  temples,  once  almost  desolate,  begin  to  be  again  frequented 
— the  sacred  solemnities,  which  had  for  some  time  been  intermitted,  ar^ 
now  attended  afresh;  and  the  sacrificial  victims,  which  once  could 
scarcely  find  a  purchaser,  now  obtain  a  brisk  sale.  Whence  I  infer  that 
many  might  be  reclaimed,  were  the  hope  of  pardon,  on  their  repentance, 
absolutely  confirmed.' 

TRAJAN  TO    PLINY. 

" '  My  Dear  Pliny  .-—You  have  done  i)erfectly  right,  in  managing  a» 
you  have,  the  matters  which  relate  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Christians* 
No  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  all  cases* 
These  people  are  not  to  be  hunted  up  by  informers ;  but,  if  accused  and 
convicted,  let  them  be  executed ;  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any 
renounce  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  give  proof  of  it  by  offering- 
supplications  to  our  gods,  however  suspicious  their  past  conduct  may  have 
been,  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  their  repentance.  But  anonymous  accu- 
sations should  never  be  attended  to,  since  it  would  be  establishing  a  prece- 
dent of  the  worst  kind,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  maxima  of 
my  government.' " 

Our  author  continues :— "  It  is  an  obvious  reflection  from  these  let- 
lers,  that  at  this  early  period  Christianity  had  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  empire ;  for  Pliny  acknowledges  that  the  Pagan  temples 
had  become  '  almost  desolate.'  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  remarkable 
proof  which  they  afford  us  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  and 
the  dreadful  persecutions  to  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  then 
exposed.  It  is  evident  from  them  that,  by  the  existing  laws,  it  v^as  a 
capital  offense,  punishable  with  death,  for  any  one  to  avow  himself  a 
Christian.  Nor  did  the  humane  Trajan  and  the  philosophic  Pliny  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  law,  or  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
executing  it  in  its  fullest  extent.  Pliny  confesses  that  he  had  com 
manded  such  capital  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  many,  chargeabl<^ 
with  no  crime  but  their  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  Trjyan  not  onl^ 
confirms  the  equity  of  the  sentence,  but  epjoins  the  continuance  of  snclj 
,  executions,  without  any  exceptions,  unless  it  be  of  those  who  apostatize < 
from  their  profession,  denied  their  Liord  and  Savior,  and  did  homage  ti 
the  idols  of  paganism. 

"  These  letters  also  give  us  a  pleasing  view  of  the  holy  and.  exera 
plary  lives  of  the  first  Christians.  For  it  appears  by  the  confession  o 
apostates  themselves  that  no  man  could  continue  a  member  of  tlieir  coiri 
munion  whose  deportment  in  the  world  did  not  correspond  witli  bis  ho| 
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profession.  Even  delicate  women  are  put  to  the  torture,  to  try  if  their 
weakneas  would  not  betray  them  into  aceusations  of  their  brethren ;  but 
not  a  word,  not  a  charge  can  be  extorted  from  them  capable  of  beating: 
the  semblance  of  deceit  or  crime.  To  meet  for  prayer,  praise  and  matoal 
instruction ;  to  worship  Christ  as  their  God ;  to  exhort  one  another  to 
abstain  from  every  evil  word  and  woi* ;  to  unite  in  commemorating  the 
death  of  their  Lord  by  partaJdng  of  the  symbols  of  his  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper— these  things  constitute  what 
Pliny  calls  the  'depraved  superstition!'  the  'execrable  crimes  1' which 
could  only  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Christians ! 

"  We  should  not  overlook  the  proof,  which  these  letters  afford,  of  the 
peaceableness  of  the  Christians  of  those  days,  and  their  readiness  to  sub- 
mit even  to  the  most  unjust  requisitions  rather  than  disturb  the  peace  of 
society.  They  knew  the  edicts  that  were  in  force  against  them ;  and  to 
avoid  giving  offense  they  assembled  before  break  of  day  for  the  worship 
of  their  God  and  Savior.  And  when  Pliny  issued  his  edict  to  that  effect 
they,  for  a  while,  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  desisted  from  the  observance 
of  their  AgapsB,  or  feasts  of  charity.  This  view  of  things  abundantly 
justifies  the  encomium  of  Hegesippus,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers, '  that  the  church  continued  until  these  times  as  a  virgin,  pure 
and  uncorrupted.' 

"  Considering  the  character  which  both  the  emperor  and  the  pro- 
consul sustained  for  mildness  of  disposition  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
it  has  occasioned  no  small  perplexity  to  many,  and  even  to  some  of  our 
philosophic  historians,  how  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  such 
men  should  be  found  on  the  list  of  persecutors,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  the  unoffending  dei>ortment  of  the  Christians.  Mr.  Warbnrton  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty ;  and,  though  the  pas-^ 
sage  be  rather  long,  I  shall  transcribe  the  substance  of  it  in  this  place. 
'  The  Pagan  world  having  early  imbibed  this  inveterate  prejudice  con- 
cerning intercommunity  of  worship,  men  were  too  much  accustomed  to 
new  revelations,  when  the  Jewish  appeared,  not  to  acknowledge  its 
superior  pretensions.  Accordingly  we  find,  by  the  history  of  this  people, 
that  it  was  esteemed  by  its  neighbors  a  true  one ;  and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  join  it  occasionally  with  their  own ;  as  those  did  whom  the 
King  of  Assyria  sent  into  the  cities  of  Israel  in  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Whereby  it  happened,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  principle,  that,, 
in  the  same  time  and  country,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  added  the  Pagai^ 
idolatries  to  their  religion,  while  the  Pagans  of  Samaria  added  the  Jewish 
religion  to  their  idolatries. 

"  *  But  when  these  people  of  God,  in  consequence  of  having  their  dog* 
matic  theology  more  carefully  inculcated  to  them,  after  their  return  from, 
the  captivity,  became  rigid,  in  maintaining  not  only  that  their  religion 
was  true,  but  the  only  true  ome,  then  it  was  that  they  began  to  be  treated 
by  their  nein^bors,  and  afterward  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the 
utmost  hatred  and  contempt  for  this  their  inhumanity  and  unsociable  tern- 
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per.  To  this  cause  alone  we  are  to  ascribe  all  that  spleen  and  rancor 
which  appear  in  the  histories  of  these  later  nations  concerning  them. 
Celsus*  fairly  reveals  what  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  speaks  out  for  them 
all :  'If  the  Jews  on  these  accounts,'  says  he, ' adhere  to  their  own  law,  it 
is  not  for  that  they  are  to  blame :  I  rather  blame  those  who  forsake  their 
own  country  religion  to  embrace  the  Jewish.  But  if  these  people  give 
themselves  airs  of  sublimer  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  score  refuse  all  communion  with  it,  as  not  equally  pure,  I  must  tell 
them  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  they  are  more  dear  or  agreeable  to 
God  than  other  nations.'  Hence,  among  the  Pagans,  the  Jews  came  to  be 
distinguished  from,  all  other  people  by  the  name  of  a  race  of  men  odiaus  to 
the  gode,  and  with  good  reason.  This  was  the  reception  the  Jews  met 
with  in  the  woiid. 

"  '  When  Christianity  arose,  though  on  the  foundation  of  Judaism,  it 
was  at  first  received  with  great  complacency  by  the  Pagan  world.     The 
gospel  was  favorably  heard,  and  the  superior  evidence  with  which  it  was 
enforced  inclined  men,  long  habituated  to  pretended  revelations,  to  re- 
ceive it  into  the  number  of  the  established.    Accordingly,  we  find  one 
Roman  emperor  introducing  it  amiong  his  closet  religions ;  and  another 
promising  to  the  senate  to  give  it  a  more  public  entertainment.     But 
when  it  was  found  to  carry  its  pretensions  higher,  and,  like  the  Jewish, 
to  claim  the  title  of  the  only  true  one,  then  it  was  that  it  began  to  incur 
the  same  hatred  and  contempt  with  the  Jewish.    But  when  it  went  still 
further,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  all  men  forsaking  their  own  national 
religions  and  embracing  the  gospel,  this  so  shocked  the  Pagans  that  it 
soon  brought  upon  itself  the  bloody  storm  that  followed.    Thus  you  have 
the  true  origin  of  persecution  for  religion ;  a  persecution  not  conuxdtted, 
but  undergone,  by  the  Christian  Church. 

**  *  Hence  we  see  how  it  happened  that  such  good  emperors  aa  Trcgan  , 
and  Mark  Antonine  came  to  be  found  in  the  first  rank  of  persecutors ;  a 
diffioully  that  hath  very  much  embarrassed  the  inquirers  into  ecclesiasti-  I 
cal  antiquity,  and  given  a  handle  to  the  deists,  who  empoison  ev^rytliing, , 
of  pretending  to  suspect  that  there  must  have  been  something  very  much 
amiss  in  primitive  Christianity,  while  such  wise  magistrates  could  becomfl 
its  persecutors.  But  the  reason  is  now  manifest.  The  Christian  pretenaion 
overthrew  a  fundamental  principle  of  paganism,  which  they  thoug:h 
founded  in  nature,  namely,  the  friendly  intercommunity  of  worabip.  An 
thus  the  famous  passage  of  Pliny  the  younger  becomes  intelligible.  '  F<i 
1  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate,  but  that  whatever  shoidd  appear  on  coi 


to'know  eTerrthinr  himwlf  wiifle  tbey  know  nothing.   He  la  s  FlatontoL  a  half  BSptenyJyn  4 
ft  pftnthdftt,  ft  iinlvenftltet,  ux  ftnti-flnperafttniftlliit,  ft  Don-resarrectionut,  »  Dftr^rinisn  evo 
tlonist;  ta«  representv  Christ  snd  His  Apostles  as  mairlclftns  and  Impostora;  and  bejpolnts  ov 
ridicnles  what  he  considers  the  iiiconsilBtenceB  and  mistakes  of  the  8crlptr~"  ~ 

not  hurt  by  these  yenomous  missiles  of  Satan  1.700  years  ago ;  neither  wlllii 
old  weapons  hurled  against  it  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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f ession  to  be  their  faith,  yet  that  their  frowardness  and  inflexible  obeti- 
nacy  would  certainly  deserve  punishment.'  What  was  the  'inflexible 
obstinacy f  It  could  not  be  in  professing  a  new  religion;  that  was  a 
thing  common  enough.  It  was  the  refusing  all  communion  with  pagan- 
ism—refusing to  throw  a  grain  of  incense  on  their  altars.  For  we  must 
not  think,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  that  this  was  at  first  enforced  by  the 
magistrate  to  make  them  renounce  their  religion ;  but  only  to  give  a  test 
of  its  hospitality  and  sociableness  of  temper.  It  was  indeed,  and  rightly 
too,  understood  by  the  Christians  to  be  a  renouncing  of  their  religion,  and 
8o  accordingly  abst-ained  from.  The  misfortune  was  that  the  Pagans  did 
not  consider  the  inflexibility  as  a  mere  error,  but  as  an  immorality  like- 
wise. The  unsociable,  uncommunioable  temper,  in  matters  of  religious 
worship,  was  esteemed  by  the  best  of  them  as  a  hatred  and  aversion  to 
mankind.  Thus  Tadtus,  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Rome,  calls  the 
Christians  '  persons  convicted  of  hatred  to  all  mankind.'  But  how  f  The 
confession  of  the  Pagans  themselves,  concerning  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian morals,  shows  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  being  '  convicted '  of  re- 
jtcHngaU  inUrtommumiy  of  worship;  which,  so  great  was  their  prejudice, 
tiiey  thought  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  hatred  towards  mankind. 
Universal  prejudice  had  made  men  regard  a  refusal  of  this  intercom- 
munity as  the  most  brutal  of  all  dissodability.  And  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  understood  this  matter  the  best  of  any,  fairly  owns  that  the  Jews 
and  Christians  brought  the  execration  of  the  world  upon  them  by  their 
avermoD  to  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  their  refusal  of  all  oommunioation 
with  them.' 

*'  From  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  mild  and  amiable  Pliny,  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  state  of  Christianity  during  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  empire.^  One  more  instance  it  may  suffice  to  mention. 
"  While  Pliny  was  thus  conducting  matters  in  Bithynia,  the  province  of 
Syria  was  under  the  government  of  Tiberianus.  There  is  still  extant  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Trajan,  in  which  he  says :  '  I  am  quite 
wearied  with  punishing  and  destroying  the  Galileans,  or  those  of  the  sect 
called  ChristianB,  aeeording  to  your  orders.  Yet  they  never  cease  to  pro- 
fess voluntarily  what  they  are»  and  to  offer  themselves  to  death.  Where- 
fore I  have  labored  by  exhortations  and  threats  to  disoourage  them  from 
daring  to  confess  to  me  that  they  are  of  that  sect.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
persecution,  they  continue  still  to  do  it.  Be  pleased  therefore  to  inform 
me  what  your  highness  thinks  proper  to  be  done  with  them.' " 

We  have  now  given  a  minute  description  of  the  character  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christians  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  wish  tho 
Primi^ve  Baptists  of  the  nineteenth  centuty  to  look  into  this  mirror  well 
and  see  if  they  do  not  discover  their  own  image  reflected.  Were  they  not 
there  then  as  they  are  here  now,  surrounded  by  religionists,  who  hated 
and  persecuted  them  because  they  would  not  consent  to  an  intercom- 
munity of  worship  f    The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  from  first  to  last. 
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^Btertained  by  the  Primitiye  B^tists  of  the  nineteentli  eei 
igh  detested  by  eome  of  the  professed  Christiaii  denominataons  w 
n  and  disliked  by  others— the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  liie  1 
per,  though  entirely  ignored  l^  some  and  derided  l^  others—^ 
lo  bar  to  fellowship,  by  the  various  denominations  aroiind  tb 
Baptists  desired  such  fellowship  and  would  sanction  and  unite  i 
ship  of  tiieir  neighbors,  and  aid  in  building  up  and  endowiii 
ous  and  numerous  societies  and  enterprises  which  thej  have  in^ 
set  up  as  a  means  of  salvation  of  human  souls  from  sin  and 

It  is  for  their  "  obstinacy  ^  they  are  hated,  for  their  "  aelfiahnefli 
r  want  of  "  sociability,^  for  their  refusing  **  intercommunity  of 
^  with  the  numerous  establishments  around  them,  that  they  ai^ 
fe  unchristian,  and  ignorant  and  barbarous.  It  is  not  only  be 
'  refuse  connection  with  all  other  denominations  and  will  have 
to  do  with  their  religious  movements,  but  because  ihey  maintai 
»ther8  are  iPftNH^  and  th^  alone  are  fH^  ;  that  all  others  are  vn 
\l  and  they  alone  are  wer^imral ;  that  aU  others  aro  MtregardU 
em  given  by  the  primitive  saints,  and  they  aro  the  only  people 
and  fottowimg  that  pattern  as  dearly  set  forth  in  the  first  and  s 
tnries.  The  early  Christians  did  not  believe  that  Jupiter  or 
lus  or  Diana,  or  even  the  image  of  Caligula  or  Tn||an,  eonld  e 
ler  from  sin  and  eternal  punishment,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
eilicre  <tf  tfteir  Itrw,  tfttvir  ome  gram  ofmetmm  mpom  AeiraUaT9y  or 
word  or  fmake  ome  sign  ofadaraHom  to  them.  The  Primitive  Bapt 
nineteenth  century  do  not  believe  that  a  fair  or  a  festival,  a  mi 
socie^  or  a  State  Convention,  a  thec^ogieal  seminary  or  a  Si 
tMkl.  a  tract  society  or  a  ratting  bag,  is  a  means  of  grace,  or  can  i 
ler  any  better  or  quicker  than  either  of  the  idols  above  menti 
f/6r$  tkeg  refuse  to  tkrow  ome  grmim  <tf  lacwisg  iqMm  their  aUar9^  o 
$igm  or  ^^eak  ome  word  im  eidormiiom  4^  them. 
For  this  mmooemble  fnajMr  tiiey  woald  sharo  the  faJbe  of  their  hn 
lie  days  of  Tn^an  and  other  Boman  emperors,  bat  for  the  eivi 
nous  liberty  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  tb 
iaad  and  die  United  States  and  sobm  other  portions  of  tlie  < 
en  pressed  closely  some  of  these  leligioniHta  will  deny  their  bel 
r  numerous  societies  as  a  means  •€  salvatioa;  but  let  no  o 
nred  by  such  incidental  denial ;  it  is  only  a  subterfuge  to  entn 
rary  for  the  BKmient.  They  do  beUe^re  and  mrge  the  adoption  < 
ef  by  the  public  that  these  erti — dinaiv  helps  and  auxiliaiy  soc 
the  means  of  grace  and  of  the  ecnveriion  of  dead  sinners  to 
» is  in  evidence  by  their  beet  anthors  and  aMwt  iNnofound  seh 
r  public  lecturers  and  most  popnlar  pnnchets. 
We  think  it  quite  apparent  Aat  most  of  theeepeejile  think  more  < 
wore  upon  theee  ontside  $ocietie»  and  schemee  gotten  up  hj  i 
ee  and  the  non-proleaBiag  worMU  than  they  rely  upon  the  q 
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organizatioxi  of  their  reBpectire  churches,  so  called,  for  the  conyersion  of 
the  world. 

The  great  prototype  of  modem  Sunday  Schools  and  Theological  Semi- 
naries was  the  so-caUed  "  Christian  ^  School,  or  School  of  Catechists,  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  founded  about  A.  D.  180.    The  first  president  was 
a  "converted"  heathen  philosopher,  Pantaenus,  who  was  sneoeeded  in 
1S9  by  dement,  another  "converted''  heathen  philosopher.    The  great 
scholar  and  universaUst,  Origen,  succeeded  Clement  in  909,  and  presided 
til]  333,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  the  school  to  the  summit  of  prosperity. ; 
Origen^s  pupils,  Heracla^^d  Dionysius,  succeeded  him.    The  last  teacher 
va8  Didymujs,  in  A.  D.  8d5.    The  two  chief  objects  of  this  Alexandrian 
K-hool  were  to  prepare  people,  esi)ecially  the  young,  for  the  church,  and 
to  prepare  talented  young  men  to  preach.    The  number  of  students  was 
reiy  great,  and  it  is  said  that  many  eloquent  preachers  were  sent  out  from 
thw  school.    The  doctrines  inculcated  here  were  certainly  fascinating  to 
the  natural  mind — traditionalism,  Arminianism,  rationalism  and  nniver- 
iilisak.    Religion  was  gradually  blended  with  and  superseded  by  philoso- 
pby.   Judaism  and  paganism  were  kindly  brought  in ;  and  a  broad,  liberal, 
tcltctic  system,  adapted  to  accommodate  and  reconcile  all  parties,  was 
^evided,  and  this  monstrous  compound  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  light 
aiui  darkness— being  mostly  falsehood  and  darkness—was  considered  the 
perfection  of  true  religion.    One  of  the  most  permanent  and  wide-reach- 
ing rraults  of  this  school  was  the  philosophical  invention  and  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  firee-trill,  scientifically  known  as  the  Greek  an- 
thropology and  soteriology— the  doctrine  that  the  firgf  step  in  every  man's 
Oration  must  be  taken  by  his  own  natural  will ;  that  Christ's  death  was 
tiot  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  save 
lionets ;  that  repentance  is  a  purifying  and  expiatory  principle ;  that  no 
^th  whatsoever  can  save  unless  it  is  followed  by  works.    The  learned 
<ity  of  Alexandria  contained  the  greatest  library  of  ancient  times,  said  to 
hve  had  700,000  volumes,  collected  by  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt ; 
aud  this  city  was  the  home  of  Onostidmn  and  Neo-Ptatoniim,  and  into 
these  fatal  errors  the  teaching  of  the  Catechetical  School  shaded  off  by 
Almost  imperceptible  gradations.    It  is  thought  that  Simon  Magus,  the 
Xicoljutans,  Cerinthus,  the  Ophites,  Sethites  and  Cainites,  in  the  first 
wDtary,  were  precursors  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  system  became  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  second  century.    The  three  chief  centres  of  Gnosticism 
^ere  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
Ilie  most  famous  Gnostic  was  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Valentinus ;  his  sys- 
tem was  the  most  complete  and  consistent,  and  effected  a  fusion  between 
li'iminal  Christianity  and  the  Platonic  philosophy,  leaving  out  th^  hum- 
Miog  ideas  of  sin,  repentance  and  atonement,  and  weaving  in  the  proud 
''ifss  of  Buddhistic  pantheism,  man  being  set  forth  as  the  most  perfect 
>al]zation  of  the  Divine.    This  system  "  left  erect  the  great  idol  of  pa- 
^r^inuqu,  humanity,  which  could  behold  itself  deified  upon  the  naked  sum- 
^te  of  the  Yalentinian  metaphysics,  no  less  than  upon  the  golden  heights 
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of  Olympus."    The  Syrian  Gnogis  brought  in  the  Persian  or  ZoroaBtrian 
idea  of  dualism,  or  the  eternal  existence  of  two  first  principles,  one  Good 
and  the  other  Evil ;  and  the  system  of  Marcion,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  reoeetion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  New  Testament.    Gnosticism  was  a  phantasmal  philosophy 
of  evolution  substituted  for  religion,  pretending  to  account  for  evil  by 
identi|3dng  it  with  matter,  and  thus  annihilating  the  moral  nature  of  eYil, 
which  lies  in  the  will  of  the  creature  violating  the  Divine  law.    Gnosti- 
cism flourished  in  the  third  centuiy  also,  and  did  not  finally  disappear 
until  the  sixth  century,— The  precursor  of  the  Neo-Platonists  was  the 
Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,  in  the  first  century.    He  attempted  to  amalga- 
mate the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  system  is 
a  heatheninng  of  Judaism.    Ammonius  Saccas,  of  Alexandria  (who  died 
there  A.  D.  341),  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism. 
He  was  bom,  it  is  said,  of  Christian  parents,  and  was  himself  an  apostate 
from  a  Christian  profession.    Neo-Platonism  was  a  revival  of  Platonism, 
"a  philosophical  theology,  a  pantheistic  eclecticism,  which  sought  to 
reconcile  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Oriental  religion  and 
theosophy,  polytheism  with  monotheism,  superstition  with  culture,  and 
to  hold,  as  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  the  old  popular  (polytheistic)  faith  in 
a  refined  and  idealized  form."    Among  the  pupils  of  Ammonius  Saccas 
were  Origen,  the  professed  Christian,  and  the  most  famous  president  of 
the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School  or  Theological  Seminary ;  and  PJoti- 
nus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Neo-Platonic  heathen  philosophers,  and 
the  most  transcendental  of  all  ancient  transcendentalists.    A  pupil  of 
Plotinus  was  Porphyryj  the  ablest  infidel  of  ancient  times. — Now,  if 
*^  Qnoeticism  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  science  or  ratianal  Christian 
theology'*^  (as  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica  says),  and  if  Neo-Platonism 
educated  l^e  most  famous  professor  in  the  first  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  *'  Christian  "  world,  the  facts  just  recited  are  a  most  forcible  conimen- 
tary  upon  the  establishment  of  human  institutions  for  the  preparation  ot 
people  to  join  the  church  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ ;   and  Paul 
manifested  Divine  wisdom  when  he  said  :    **  I  fear  lest  by  any  meanR,  a$ 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  ehould  be 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"  (3  Cor.  xi.  3) ;  "  Beware 
lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tra- 
ditions of  men,  aft^  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ  * 
(Col.  ii.  8);  "  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy   trust 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science  ("giioKut 
falsely  so-called,  which  some  professing,  have  erred  concemingr  the  faith 
(1  Tim.  vi,  20,  21);  "  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  canie  not  wt' 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testlmoiiy  ci 
God :  for  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Chrif 
and  Him  crucified.*^    "  That  yotir  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  ^wlsdoTn  < 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  1  -6).    Let  it  be  remenil>erefi  thi 
the  "  theological "  chairs  of  the  German  universities  have  been  the  ^rea 
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est  strongholds  of  infidelity  in  the  nineteenth  century.— The  chief  opposi* 
tion  to  the  Alexandrian  School  and  to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  substitution 
of  philosophy  for  Christianity  was,  in  the  second  century,  made  by  those 
called  the  MontanistSf  of  whom  Teri^nllian  became,  in  the  third  century, 
the  ablest  writer.  They  took  their  name  from  Montanus,  a  native  of 
Phrygria  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  hence  also  called  Cataphrygians,  and 
Pepmdans,  from  Pepuca  in  Phrygia.  They  sought  to  emphasize  the  great 
importance  of  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  the  church,  and  espedaUy  the 
absolute  indwpensability  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  d/ispensa- 
hleness  of  human  phUosophy.  **  Tertullian  calls  the  Greek  philosophers  ' 
the  patriarchs  of  all  heresies,  and  scornfully  asks,  'What  has  the 
academy  to  do  with  the  church  Y  What  has  Christ  to  do  with  Plato^ 
Jerusalem  with  Athens  f '  His  theology  revolves  about  the  great  Pauline 
antithesis  of  sin  and  grace,  and  breaks  the  road  to  the  Latin  anthropology 
and  soteriology,  afterwards  developed  by  his  like-minded,  but  clearer, 
calmer  and  more  considerate  countryman,  Augustin."— Schaff.  He  recog- 
nized the  universal  priesthood  and  equality  of  believers,  and  he  defended 
the  right  of  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consdences.  Neander  traces  the  anti-Gnosticism  of  the  Montanists  to 
the  influence  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  In  their  reaction 
against  Catholic  corruptions  some  of  them  wandered  oft'  into  asceticism, 
celibacy,  prophetic  ecstacies,  divination  and  millenarianism.  They 
spread  through  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  weie 
found  afi  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Their  general  doctrinal  orthodoxy  is 
distinctly  affirmed  by  those  writers  called  the  *'  Fathers." 

"  The  first  fifteen  Bishops  (or  pastors)  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
were  all  circumcised  Jews,  and  this  church  united  the  law  of  Moses  with 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.''  Just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
70,  this  church  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  sojourned  there 
"above  sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.  They  still  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  making  frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Holy  City  "  until  the 
Jews,  revolting  under  Bar-Cochab,  a  pretended  Messiah,  were  slaughtered 
to  the  number  of  580,000,  A.  D.  182-135,  by  the  Romans,  and  the  £mx>eror 
Hadrian  planted  a  Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem,  changed  the  name  of  the 
city  to  ^lia  Capitolina,  after  his  own  family  name  and  the  title  of  the 
Capitoline  Jove,  whose  temple  was  now  reared  on  Mount  Zion,  and  for- 
bade all  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city.  The  Jewish-Christian 
churdi  (or  Nazarenes)  then  chose  a  Gentile,  Marcus,  for  their  pastor,  and 
renounced  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had 
persevered  for  more  than  a  century.  Some  of  them  and  others  with 
them,  though  acknowledging  the  messiahship  of  Christ,  denied  His  Divin- 
ity, and  considered  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obli- 
gation ;  a  part  of  them  were  successors  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  opposed 
in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Galatians,  and  a  part  were  successors  of  the  incipi- 
ent Gnostics  opposed  in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians.    They  were  known 
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a8  Ebionites  (or  **  the  poor ''),  and  vanished  from  histovy  about  the^idof 
the  fourth  oentnry. 

Christiaiiity  went  on  Buffering  and  exi»anding  during  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  required  its  members  to  deny  themselyes  of  all  ungodliness  and 
'worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
-world.  It  required  of  its  votaries  a  high-toned  morality,  and  they  knew, 
when  they  became  Christians,  that  the  decree  of  death  was  out  against 
them,  and  yet  they  increased  in  numbers  beyond  all  precedent*  and  to  the 
utter  astonishment  and  dread  of  the  Pagan  world.  They  were  derided  by 
their  enemies  as  being  nothing  more  than  weavers,  cobblers  and  fullers— 
as  being  the  most  illiterate  persons,  preaching  an  irrational  faith ;  but 
yet  knew  how  to  conamend  it  to  women  and  children.  What  better  is 
said  of  Primitive  Baptists  in  the  nineteenth  century  t 

The  common  people  amcmg  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  were 
very  bitter  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Christians.    They  abhorred  them 
as  supposed  ath^ts  and  enemies  to  the  gods.     They  readily  gave  credit 
to  all  the  slanderous  rumors  of  all  sorts  of  abominations,  even  incest  and 
cannibalism,  practiced  by  the  Christians  at  their  religious  assemblies  and 
love  feasts,  and  regarded  the  frequent  public  calamities  of  that  age  as 
punishments  justly  inflicted  by  the  angry  gods  for  tbe  disregard  of  their 
worship.    In  North  Africa  arose  the  proverb :   "  If  God  does  not  send 
rain,  lay  it  to  the  Christians."    At  eveiy  inundation  or  drought  or  famine 
or  pestilence,  the  fanatical  populace  cried:  ''Away  with  the  atheiat^l 
To  the  lions  with  the  Christians  I "    They  were  held  responsible  for  all 
the  earthquakes,  also,  that  occurred  in  the  empire.    At  a  time  when,  the 
Emperor  Tr^ian  was  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  entering  upon  the  Parthian 
war,  that  city  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  so  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  ruined*    "  It  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of  thunder,  unusual 
winds,  and  a  dreadful  noise  under  ground.     Then  followed  so  terrible  a 
shock  that  the  earth  trembled,  several  houses  were  overturned*  and  others 
tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  ship  at  sea.    The  noise  of  the  cracking  and  burst- 
ing of  the  timber  and  of  the  ^ling  of  the  houses  drowned  the  cries  of 
the  dismayed  populace.    Those  who  happened  to  be  in  their  houses  ^vere 
for  the  most  part  buried  under  their  ruins ;  such  as  were  walking  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  squares  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  dabbed 
against  each  other,  and  most  of  them  killed  or  dangerously  wounded. 
Trigan  himself  was  much  hurt,  but  escaped  through  a  window  out  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was." 

Ignatius*  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  and  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  piety.  The  Christiani 
were  of  course  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  earthquake.    And  tb^ 

*  Of  the  fifteen  pretended  eptotlee  of  Iffnatins,  eUrht,  becsnee  of  tb^  ntaneroQs  ffftlAel&ood 
«ndmistakee.  and  other  reaaons.  are  known  to  be  aporioua:  and  the  other  seven  ax«  referred  bi 
the  lateat  and  best  scholarship  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centarif,  a  considerable  period  wtlte 
the  death  of  Icmatias.  Uffhtfoot  thinks  that  the  three  short  Syriac  epiatlea  of  Ignatfoa  <to  P*olv 
carp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans)  are  aemiine.  These  alfbrd  no  ar^tunente  <^or  tKi 
hMurhtjr  diooMon  episcopacy  which  gwst  up  in  the  third  oentory ;  ^  the  writtosa  of  IflmAtiiis  tU 
Bishop  presides  over  bat  one  church.  i 
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popnl«ri<7  whicli  generally  attends  superior  gifts  marked  him  as  the  yic- 
tim  of  imperifd  fury  on  the  occasion.  "  He  was  accordini^ly  seised,  and 
by  the  emperor's  order  sent  from  Antioeh  to  Borne,  where  he  wvm  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  and  by  them  devoured." 

The  emperors  who  ruled  the  Roman  Empiro  during  this  centniy  were 
Tn^aa,  Adrian,  Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Com- 
modus,  Pertinax  and  Severus.  •  Adrian,  Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  and  even 
the  wicked  Commodus,  made  the  condition  of  tMngs  more  tolerable  to 
the  Christians,  but  under  the  others  the  blood  of  the  saints  flowed  freely 
in  a  great  many  portions  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  most  barbarous  per- 
secutions broke  out  in  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  France,  then  called  Gallia, 
about  the  year  177.  It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  when  Christianity  first 
developed  itself  in  those  cities,  but,  when  this  great  onslaught  upon  them 
arose,  they  were  found  to  be  quite  numerous.  The  supposition  is  that 
the  gospel  was  first  introduced  there  by  refugees  from  Asia  Minor— 'fiee- 
ing  persecution,  and  a  convenient  transit  might  have  been  found  in  mer- 
chant vessels  navigating  the  Mediterranean  between  Lyons  and  Smyrna, 
thus  providing  means  of  escape  from  the  latter  and  other  cities  in  Asia. 
Vienne  was  an  ancient  Roman  colony ;  Lyons  was  more  modem ;  and  of 
this  latter  ehureh  the  presbyters.  Elders  or  pastors  were  Pothinus  and 
IreniBus,  Grreek  names,  and  many  of  those  persecuted,  mangled  and  de- 
stroyed had  Greek  names.  After  the  storm  abated  to  some  extent,  an 
account  of  it  was  transmitted  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  brethren  in  Asia 
Propria  and  Phrygia,  and  was  composed  as  was  supposed  1^  Iren«&us,  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  The  letter  is  lengthy  and  precise,  detail- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  the  persecution,  and  is  pronounced  by  Lardner 
"the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity."  It  was  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  aiypears  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published  in  the  fourth 
century. 

Its  address,  simply,  must  suffice  here,  and  is  as  follows :  "  The  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  sojourning  in  Vienne  and  Lyons  in  France,  to  the 
brethren  in  Asia  Propria  and  Phrygia,  who  have  the  same  faith  and  hope 
of  redemption  with  us ;  peace  and  grace  and  glory,  from  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  our  Lord."  This  sounds  very  apostolical,  and  then  follows  the 
letter,  which  is  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in  this  volume.  • 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  large  numbers  of  Christians 
were  found  to  be  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  A  numerous  churoh 
existed  at  Carthage  about  this  time,  and  Tertullian  was  one  of  its  pastors. 
In  the  second  century  Christianity  penetrated  to  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  some  distance  into  Persia,  Media,  Bactria  and  Parthia.  It  reached 
Spain  also,  it  is  supposed,  in  this  centuiy,  though  no  clear  traces  of 
churches  and  pastors  there  meet  us  until  the  middle  of  the  third.  Iremeus 
speaks  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  this  century,  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  barbarians,  who  "  without  paper  and  ink,  have  salvation 
written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    "  According  to  Tertullian, 
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Britatn  was  also  brought  under  the  pewer  of  the  cross  towards  tilie  end  of 
the  second  centory.'^ 

The  second  century  is  especially  the  age  of  apologies  or  defenses  of 
the  Christian  religion  addressed  to  the  emperor  of  Borne  and  others.  Men 
pleading  for  religions  liberty  before  their  rulers,  who  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  exterminate  the  ChiistiAn  prof ession,  were  necessarily  in  earnest, 
and  this  earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christ  inspired 
them  with  rhetorical  pathos  onknown  to  calmer  times. 

We  shall  here  give  some  extracts  from  a  few  authors  to  show  the 
character  of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  the  relative  position  of 
persecutors  and  the  persecuted. 

**  The  church  at  this  period  appears  poor  in  earthly  possesaons  and 
honors,  but  rich  in  heavenly  grace,  in  world-conquering  faith,  love  and 
hope ;  unpopnlar,  even  outlawed,  hated  and  persecuted,  yet  far  more  vig- 
orous and  expansive  than  the  philosophies  of  Greece  or  the  empire  of 
Rome ;  composed  chiefly  of  persons  of  the  lower  sodal  ranks,  yet  attract- 
ing £he  noblest  and  deepest  minds  of  the  age,  and  bearing  in  her  bosom 
the  hope  of  the  world  ;  conquering  by  apparent  defeat,  and  growing  on 
the  blood  of  her  martyrs ;  great  in  deeds,  greater  in  sufferings,  greatest  in 
death,  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and  the  benefit  of  generations  to  conae. 
The  condition  and  manners  of  the  Christians  in  this  age  are  most  beauti- 
fully described  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century.    '  The  ChristiaDS,'  says  he,  '  are  not 
distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  language,  nor  by  civil  insti- 
tutions.   For  th^  neither  dwell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor  use  a  peculiar 
tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.     They  dwell  in  the  Grecian  or 
barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they  follow  the  usage  of  the  countTy 
in  dress,  food,  and  other  affiEurs  of  life.    Yet  they  present  a  wonderful  and 
paradoxical  conduct.     They  dwell  in  their  pwn  native  lands,  but   aa 
strangers.    They  take  part  in  all  things,  as  citizens ;  and  they  suffer  all 
t^ngs,  as  foreigners.    Every  foreign  country  is  a  fatherland  to  them,  and 
every  native  land  is  a  foreign.     They  marry  like  all  others ;  they  liavc 
children,  but  they  do  not  cast  away  their  of&pring.    They  have  the  telolc 
in  common,  but  not  wives.    They  live  upon  the  earth,  but  are  citizens  oi 
Heaven.    They  obey  the  existing  laws,  but  excel  the  laws  by  their  livee 
They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.     They  are  unknown,  and  ye 
they  are  condemned.     They  are  killed,  and  are  made  alive.     They  ojn 
poor,  and  make  many  rich.     They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  tiling 
abound.    They  are  reproached,  and  glory  in  their  reproaches.     They  ari 
calumniated,  and  are  justified.     They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless,     rrixei 
receive  scorn,  and  they  give  honor.    They  do  good,  and  are  punishecL  q 
evil  doers.     When  punished,  they  rcQcice  as  being  made  alive.     By   tl^ 
Jews  they  are  attacked  as  aliens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted ;  aa<l  tl^ 
cause  of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.    In  short,  what  the  aoul  j 
in  the  body,  the  Christians  are  in  the  World.    The  soul  is  infused  thxx»u>^ 
all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread  throus^li.    tl 
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cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not  of  the  worlds 
The  soul,  invisible,  keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body  ;  so  also  the  Chris- 
tians are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety  is  invisible.  The  flesh 
hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  sufiering  no  wrong  from  it,  but  because 
it  resists  earthly  pleasures ;  and  the  world  hates  the  Chiistians  with  no 
reason,  but  that  they  resist  its  pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and 
members,  by  which  it  is  hated ;  so  the  Christians  love  theii'  haters.  The 
soul  is  inclosed  in  the  body,  but  holds  the  body  together ;  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison  ;•  but  they  contain  the  world. 
Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in 
the  corruptible,  but  look  for  incorruption  in  Heaven.  The  soul  is  the  bet- 
ter for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the  Christians  increase  though 
daily  punished.  This  lot  God  has  assigned  to  the  Christians  in  the  world  ;. 
and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  them.'  ^Schaff, 

Says  Tertullian :  **  All  your  ingenious  cruelties  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing ;  they  are  only  a  lure  to  this  sect.  Our  number  increases  the  more 
you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  is  their  seed."  And  again; 
says  this  able  defender  of  Christians :  "  We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,  and 
yet  we  have  filled  every  place  belonging  to  you— cities,  islands,  castles,, 
towns,  assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies,  palace,  sen* 
ate,  forum !  We  leave  your  temples  only.  We  can  count  your  armies ;. 
our  numbers  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater." 

Says  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century :  "  There- 
is  no  people,  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any  other  race,  by  whatsoever 
appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  however  ignorant  of 
arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  in  tents  or  wander  about  in  cov- 
ered wagons— among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered,  in 
the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things.'^ 

Again  says  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology :  *'  We  pray  for  the  safety  of 
the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true,  the  living  God,  whom  emperors- 
themselves  should  desire  to  be  propitious  to  them,  above  all  others  who 
are  called  gods.  We,  looking  up  to  Heaven,  with  outstretched  hands^ 
because  they  are  harmless,  with  naked  heads  because  we  are  not  ashamed, 
without  a  prompter  because  we  pray  from  the  heart,  constantly  pray  for 
all  emperors  and  kings,  that  they  may  have  a  long  life,  a  secure  empire,  a 
safe  palace,  strong  armies,  a  faithful  senate,  a  well  moralized  people,  a 
quiet  state  of  the  world ;  whatever  Ctesar  would  wish  for  himself  in  his. 
public  or  private  capacity.  I  cannot  solicit  these  things  from  any  other 
than  from  Him  from  whom  I  know  I  shall  obtain  them,  if  I  ask  agreeably 
to  His  will,  because  He  alone  can  do  these  things ;  and  I  expect  them 
from  Him,  being  His  servant,  who  worships  Him  alone,  and  am  ready  to 
lose  my  life  in  His  service.  Thus  then  let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts  pierce 
us,  or  their  feet  trample  on  us,  while  our  hands  are  stretched  out  to  God  ; 
let  crosses  suspend  us,  let  fires  consume  us,  let  swords  pierce  our  breasts 
—a  praying  Christian  .is  in  a  frame  for  enduring  anything.    How  is  this^ 
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^e  generous  mlere  t  will  ye  kill  the  good  subjects  who  supplicate  God  for 
the  emperor  t  Were  we  disposed  to  return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for 
us  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  we  sustain.  But  God  forbid  that  His 
people  should  vindicate  themselves  by  human  force,  or  be  reluctant  to 
«ndure  that  by  which  their  sincerity  is  evinced.  Were  we  disposed  to 
act  the  part,  I  will  not  say  of  secret  assassins,  but  of  open  enemies,  should 
we  want  forces  or  numbers  t  For  what  war  should  we  not  be  ready  and 
^ell  prepared,  even  though  unequal  in  numbers ;  we,  who  die  with  so 
much  pleasure,  were  it  not  that  our  religion  requires  us  rather  to  suffer 
4ieath  than  to  inflict  it  t  If  we  were  to  make  a  general  secession  from 
jrour  dominions,  you  would  be  astonished  at  your  solitude.  We  are  dead 
to  all  ideas  of  worldly  honor  and  dignity  ;  nothing  is  move  foreign  to  us 
than  political  concerns ;  the  whole  world  is  our  republic.'* 

"  We  are  a  body  united  in  one  bond  of  religious  discipline  and  hope. 
We  meet  in  our  assemblies  for  prayer.    We  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Divine  oracles  for  caution  and  recollection  on  all  occasions. 
We  nourish  our  faith  by  the  word  of  God ;  we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our 
confidence,  we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeatedly  inculcating  pre- 
•cepts,  exhortations,  corrections,  and  by  excommunication  when  it  is  need- 
ful.   This  last,  as  being  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  weight,  and  is  a 
serious  warning  of  the  future  Judgment,  if  any  one  behave  in  so  scan- 
dalous a  manner  as  to  be  debarred  from  holy  communion.    Those  who 
preside  among  us  are  elderly  persons,  not  distinguished  for  opulence,  but 
worthiness  of  character.    Every  one  pays  something  into  the  public  chest 
once  a  month,  or  when  he  pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and  incli- 
nation, for  there  is  no  compulsion.     These  gifts  are,  as  it  were,  the  de- 
posits of  piety.     Hence  we  relieve  and  bury  the  needy ;  support  orphans 
and  decrepit  persons ;  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  those  who, 
for  the  word  of  God,  are  condemned  to  the  mines  or  imprisonment.    This 
very  charity  of  ours  has  caused  us  to  be  noticed  by  some ;  *  See,'  say  tbey, 
**  how  these  Christians  lore  one  another? 

"But  we  Christians  look  upon  ourselves  as  one  body,  informed,  as  it 
were,  by  one  soul ;  and  being  thus  incorporated  by  love,  we  can  never 
dispute  what  we  are  to  bestow  upon  our  own  members.  And  is  it  any 
^eat  wonder  that  such  charitable  brethren  as  eigoy  all  things  in  common 
should  have  such  frequent  love-feasts  t  For  this  it  is  you  traduce  us,  and 
leflect  upon  our  little  frugal  suppers,  not  only  as  infamously  wicked.,  but 
as  scandalously  excessive.  The  nature  of  this  supper  you  may  under- 
stand by  its  name,  for  it  is  the  Greek  word  for  love.  We  Christians  th.lnk 
we  can  never  be  too  expensive,  but  we  consider  all  to  be  gain  that  is  laid 
out  in  doing  good.  When  therefore  we  are  at  the  charge  of  an  entertain  - 
ment,  it  is  to  refresh  the  bowels  of  the  needy.  We  feed  the  hungry  "be- 
cause we  know  that  God  takes  a  peculiar  delight  in  seeing  us  do  it.  li 
therefore  we  feast  only  with  such  brave  and  excellent  designs,  I  leave  y  o\i 
from  thence  to  guess  at  the  rest  of  our  discipline  in  matters  of  pure  re^ 
ligion.    Nothing  earthly,  nothing  unclean,  has  ever  admittance  here.      O^u 
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souls  aseend  in  prayer  to  God  before  we  ait  down  to  meat.  We  eat  only 
what  suffices  nature,  and  drink  no  more  than  is  strictly  becoming  chaste 
and  regular  persons.  We  sup  as  servants  that  know  we  must  wake  in  the 
night  to  the  service  of  our  Master»  and  disoourse  as  those  who  remember 
that  they  are  in  the  hearing  of  God.  When  supper  is  ended  every  one  i» 
invited  forth  to  sing  praises  to  God ;  and  by  this  you  may  judge  of  the 
measure  of  drinking  at  a  Christian  feast.  As  we  begin,  eo  we  conclude,, 
all  with  prayer,  and  depart  with  the  same  tenor  of  temperance  and  mod- 
esty we  came ;  as  men  who  have  not  so  properly  been  drinking,  as  im- 
bibing religion. 

**  And  now,  O  worshipful  judges,  proceed  with  your  show  of  justioor 
and,  believe  me,  ye  will  be  still  more  and  more  just  in  the  <4»inion  of  the 
people  the  of  tener  you  make  them  a  sacrifice  of  Christians.  Crudi^,  tor* 
ture,  condemn,  grind  us  all  to  powder  if  you  can ;  your  ii^ustice  is  an 
illostriouB  proof  of  our  innocence,  and  it  is  for  the  proof  of  this  that  God 
permits  us  to  suffer.  Do  your  worst,  and  rack  your  inventions  for  tor- 
tures for  Christians.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose ;  you  do  but  attract  the  notice 
of  the  world,  and  make  it  fall  the  more  in  love  with  our  religion.  The 
more  yon  mow  us  down,  the  thicker  we  spring  up.  The  Clmstian  blood 
you  spill  is  like  the  seed  you  sow— it  springs  from  the  earth  again  and 
fructiHea  the  more.  That  which  you  reproach  in  us  as  stubbornness  hafr 
been  the  most  instructive  mistress  in  proselyting  the  world—for  who  haa 
not  been  struck  with  the  sight  of  what  you  call  stubbornness,  and  from 
thence  prompted  to  look  into  the  reality  and  grounds  of  it ;  and  whoever 
looked  well  into  our  religion  that  did  not  embrace  it  t  For  this  reason  it- 
is  that  we  thank  you  for  condemning  us,  because  there  is  such  a  hi^ipy 
variance  and  disagreement  between  the  Divine  and  human  judgment ;  and 
when  you  condemn  us  upon  earth,  God  absolves  us  in  Heaven."  So  much 
for  TertnUian's  appeal  to  the  heathen  Boman  Judges  and  murderers  o£ 
Christians ;  and  although  olqections  now  might  be  raised  to  some  of  the. 
ideas  set  forth,  yet  it  stands  as  one  of  the  noblest  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity  found  in  all  antiquity,  and  depicts  in  glowing  colors  the  nature 
of  that  faith  and  practice  maintained  by  the  chosen  people  of  Gk>d  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  churches  of  the  second  century  were  democratic  in  their  disci- 
pline and  order,  and  were  neither  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  nor  Monarchi- 
cal in  their  government.  This  is  established  by  andent  authors  and  con- 
firmed by  those  of  noodem  times,  such  as  Mosheim  and  Gibbon.* 

They  were  Baptist  Churches  because  composed  of  baptized  believers, 

^^  *  Thelsoimafre  of  Olbbon  is s«  follows  :  "The  •ocietiee [cburchet]  wUch  wwe  lostltated  In 
tbe  cities  of  the  Boman  Empire  were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Independeno4>r 
and  equality  formed  the  baslB  of  their  internal  oonstitntion.  BTsry  aoclely  formed  within  itaeif  » 
■Bparate  and  ladepeDdent  repn^  :  and,  although  the  most  distant  of  these  Uttle  states  main- 
tained a  mntnal  as  well  as  mencDy  interccnrse  of  letter*  anddeimtationB.  the  Christian  wond 

x_-. "id  by  any  snpreme  authority  or  legrlsUtivesssemb'"       "-"*" j~**.^ 

hurches  of  Greece  and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  insi 

~  "ly  a  AuMTMl  yesrs  too  laU  to  prove  the  opsslo^ieor 

1  of  chnrch  ^ovenunent ;  as  before  the  dose  of  1 

d  bond  of  union. 
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and  beeaose  each  chareh  wae  hidependeiU  of  other  chnrdiea  in  govern- 
ment.  Among  the  writers  of  this  centoiy  may  be  mentioned  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Theophilofi  of  Antioch,  Tatian,  MinuciuB  Felix, 
IrenfiBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertnllian.  These  authors,  so  tar 
£N>m  directly  speaking  of  infant  baptism,  never  once  utter  a  syllable  upon 
tiie  suljeot.  It  wa«  then  entirely  unknown.  Adults,  who  were  capable 
of  professing  faith  in  Christ,  were  baptised  and  became  church  members. 
.  And  here  is  where  the  Baptists  came  from. 

Third  CeHfury.^ThiA  century  is  distinguished  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  under  cruel  emperors,  their  ambition  and  worldly  mindedness 
imder  tolerant  emperors,  and  the  more  manifest  appearance  of  errors  in 
faith  and  practice  than  hitherto  discovered. 

The  names  of  those  who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Rome  during 
tMs  century  are  Severus,  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalos,  Alexander 
Severus,  Maximin,  Decins,  Gallus,  Valerian  and  Diocletian. 

From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  a  period  of  about 
^rty  years,  the  church  ei^oyed  comparative  tranquility*  and,  aa  a  con- 
sequence, increased  in  numbers  and  increased  in  disorder.    Pastors  were 
now  called  Bishops  generally,  and  Bishops,  Presbyters  and  Deacons 
assumed  great  importance  in  the  churches ;  each  tyrannized  over  the 
'Other  in  turn,  and  all  tyrannized  over  the  ordinary  members,  with  some 
exceptions.    Metropolitan  Bishops  assumed  superiority  over  the  country 
Bishops,  and  became  grasping  for  worldly  honors  and  emoluments. 
Eusebius  says  of  them :    ''  They  grew  negligent  and  slothful,  envying  and 
Teproaching  one  another ;  waging,  as  it  were,  civil  wars  amongst  them- 
selves. Bishops  quarreling  with  Bishops,  and  the  people  divided  into  par- 
ties.   Hypocrisy  and  deceit  were  grown  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wicked- 
ness.   They  were  become  so  insensible  as  not  so  much  as  to  think  oi 
appeasing  the  Divine  anger ;  but,  like  atheists,  they  thought  the  worldj 
destitute  of  any  providential  government  and  care,  and  they  added  one 
crime  to  another.    The  Bishops  themselves  had  thrown  off  all  conc^em 
about  religion ;  were  perpetually  contending  with  one  another ;    the^^ 
were  full  of  ambition  and  tyrannically  used  their  power."    This  descrip^ 
tion  is  high- wrought,  but  in  many  cases  was  true,  no  doubt,  to  the  letter  ] 
while  others,  the  truly  broken-hearted  and  contrite-spirited  children  o1 
Ood,  mourned  these  excesses  and  departures  from  the  course  pursued  h^ 
the  earlier  ministers  of  Jesus.    But  by  the  rod  of  blood-thirsty  tyrant^ 
God  brought  down  these  high  looks  and  humbled  His  people  in  the  dual 
once  more. 

Under  the  reign  of  Decius  and  some  of  his  successors  'Hhe  ^ates  <^ 
hell,"  as  one  writer  terms  it,  "were  once  more  opened,  and  merciled 
executioners  were  let  loose  upon  the  defenseless  churches,  and  deluge^ 
the  earth  with  blood."  Many  cases  of  eminent  ministers,  as  well  as  o 
private  persons,  are  mentioned  by  various  authors  as  having  suffered  cru^ 
tortures  and  deaths  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  about  this  timj 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  "  the  most  excessive  and  outrageous  barbarities  wei 
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nude  nm  of  upon  all  who  would  not  blaapheme  Christ  and  offer  incense 
to  the  imperial  goda.  They  were  pablidy  whipped,  drawn  by  the  heels 
throogb  the  fltreets  of  eitiee»  racked  until  eveiy  bone  of  their  body  was 
^intedt  had  their  teeth  beat  out,  their  noses,  hands  and  ears  cut  off, 
ehaip-pointed  speara  nin  nnder  their  nails,  were  tortured  with  melted 
M  thrown  on  their  naked  bodies,  had  their  eyes  dug  out,  their  limbs 
rut  off,  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  ground  between  stones,  stoned  to 
doth,  burnt  alive,  thrown  headlong  from  the  high  buildings,  beheaded, 
niothered  in  bnmins  limekilns^  run  through  the  body  with  sharp  spears, 
d^^troyed  with  hunger,  thirst  and  cold,  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  broiled 
m  gridirons  with  alow  ires,  cast  by  heaps  into  the  sea,  crucified,  scraped 
to  death  with  sharp  ahella,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  boughs  of  trees ;  and,  in 
1  word,  destroyed  bj  all  the  varions  methods  that  the  most  cUabolical 
eibdety  aad  maliee  ooold  devise.^— CAaadler'*  History  of  Persecutions. 

Tet  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  began  to  be  developed  in  the  days 
«f  the  ApoflHes,  inereased  considerably  in  thia  century,  especially  as  lenity 
ttf  shown  the  profeaeora  of  Christianity,  at  times,  by  the  temporal  ruling 
powen;  so  that  at  the  <doae  of  the  century  it  was  very  apparent  that  the 
itdaof  goapel  worahip  waa  in  an  expiring  condition,  and  the  simplicity 
tbt  characteziBed  apoatc^  institutions  was  fast  passing  away.  The 
^mhm  remained  independenti  a  form  of  godliness  was  maintained,  no 
ndieal  eirorB  in  faith  were  promulgated,  but  what  were  managed  by  the 
<lnitthes  and  aappreased  in  order ;  yet  the  offtcers  of  the  church  were 
^SPiadued*  th^r  wealth  and  power  augmented,  and  in  most  cases  luxury 
>&d  pride  soperaeded  frugality  and  meekness.  The  door  was  being 
<^oed  for  the  entrance  of  Antichrist. 

''The  officer  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Elder,  Bishop,  or  pres- 
Mer  (terms  exactly  oynonymons  in  the  New  Testament),  became  now 
^fitiogiiiahed  by  the  etevaticm  of  the  Bishop  above  his  brethren ;  and  ^ach 
^  tiie  above  terms  was  carried  oat  into  a  distinction  of  places  in  the 
'Christian'  Chnrch.  The  minister,  whose  congregation  increased  from 
the  taborba  of  his  town  and  vicinage  around,  considered  the  parts  from 
vhieh  his  charge  emanated  as  territories  marking  the  boundaiy  of  his 
^atharily ;  and  all  those  presbyters  sent  by  him  into  surrounding  stations, 
^  condnet  evening  or  other  services,  acknowledged  the  pastor  of  the 
■('ther  interest  as  Bishop  of  the  district ;  this  view  of  the  pastor,  con- 
>Mted  wilh  Ilia  diarge  of  the  baptisteiy,  gave  importance  to  his  station 
od  office  whidi  entailed  an  evil.  Associations  of  ministers  and  churches, 
^Mk  at  irst  were  formed  in  Greece,  became  common  throughout  the 
"Bpiie.  Theae  mntoal  unions  for  the  management  of  spiritual  affairs  led 
^  the  choice  of  a  president,  which  aided  distinction  amongst  ministers  of 
i^^oiL  In  those  degenerating  times  aspiring  men  saw  each  other  in 
^ttied  devations;  consequently  jealousy,  ambition  and  strife  ensued, 
>Bd  every  work  followed.  The  learning  of  the  philosopher  contributed 
^  PQ|Ri]ajil7,  a>id,  where  the  sufEhiges  of  the  conminnity  were  to  be 
takeOf  this  acquisition  was  important  to  the  aspirant ;   while  the  Jewish 
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distinctionB  of  ministers  gare  force  and  example  to  place  and  power.  It 
was  gome  time  before  the  Bishops,  presbyters  and  Deacons,  now  very  dis- 
tinct classes  of  men,  conld  persuade  the  people  that  they  succeeded  to  the 
character,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.    So  fiar  as  those 
ministers  were  successful  they  opened  a  door  to  the  adoption  of  every  abro- 
gated rite ;  and  one  evidence  of  success  soon  appeared  in  the  abumdemte  of 
wealth  conferred  on  the  clergy.^  London  Encyclopiedia.  **  The  Bishops,'^ 
says  Mosheim,  "  now  aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  authority 
than  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  violated  the  rights  of  the 
people,  but  also  made  gradual  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the 
presbyters.    That  they  might  cover  their  usurpations  with  an  air  of  jus- 
tice and  appearance  of  reason,  they  published  new  doctrines  conceming 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  episcopal  dignity.    One  of  the  principal 
authors  of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  church  was  Cyprian,* 
Bishop  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  364),  who  pleaded  for  the  power  of  the  Bishops 
with  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than  had  ever  been  hitherto  em^oyed  in 
that  cause.    The  change  in  the  form  of  government  was  soon  followed  by 
a  train  of  vices  which  dishonor  the  charactor  and  authority  of  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  church  was  committed.    For  though  tev- 
eral  yet  continued  to  exhibit  to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  primi- 
tive piety  and  Christian  virtue,  yet  mamy  were  gunk  in  luzncy  and  volup- 
tuousness, puffed  up  with  vanity,  arrogance  and  ambition,  possesaed  with 
a  spirit  of  contention  and  discoid,  and  addicted  to  other  vices,  that  cast 
an  undeserved  reproach  upon  the  holy  religion  of  which  they  weiB  the 
unworthy  professors  and  ministers.    The  Kshops  assnmed,  in  many 
places,  princely  oMthority  ;  particularly  those  who  had  the  greatest  niunber 
of  churches  under  their  inspection,  and  who  presided  over  the  moet  opu- 
lent assemblies.    They  appropriated  to  their  evangelical  functions  ih& 
splendid  ensigns  of  imperial  mafesiy ;  a  throne,  surrounded  witiiniimstera, 
exalted  above  his  equals,  the  servant  of  the  meek  and  humble  Jesna ;  and 
sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  minde  of  themaltitiide  into 
an  ignorant  veneration  for  their  arrogated  authority.    The  example  of 
the  Bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  presbyters,  who,  ne^ectiniir 
the  sacredness  of  their  station,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  indolence 
and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious  life.    The  Deacons,  beftiold- 
ing  the  presbyters  deserting  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  their  rights 
and  privileges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  eorrupt  ambition  were  spread.  ^LToiag;!! 
every  rank  of  the  sacred  order.''    "  The  duties  of  the  saaetoary  conse- 
quently devolved  on  new  officers,  and  menials  were  appointed  to  do  the 
'  work  of  idle  Bishops  and  presbyters ;  ceremonies  were  added  by  Bialiops  i 

*In  bis  BchoUrly  and  el»borate  work,  in  elfrht  volumes,  on  "Latin  Cfaartstlanity ,  «•  Mr.  B.  H> 
Iflhnan.  the  learned  anthor  of  the  '*  mstoty  of  tke  Jews  "  and  the  ' '  History  of  OnriaAlAiiity*''* 
and  the  lamoos  critical  editor  of  Gibbon's  BomcL  makes  this  profoundly  interestfnfr  tndL  Important ' 
and  reliable  statement,  which,  if  all  men JoTed  the  trath,  wopld  imtjan  eTerlastifig>a«&Bitixi9  to  the 
nretensiona.of  Bomsn  OathoUoism  :  ' '  The.  Deeian  pargeeuiton  (A .  DTSSO)  v>€U  the  ScrfA  0t>oeh  of 
LeUin  ChrigHanttv ;  Cvi»ian4t«lrue  varmU.**   This  was  980  years  too  late  for  Bomaa  OatluHialna  I 

tracing  back  suocesston  to  Borne !  ._  ' 
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to  please  the  multitude,  or  the  immediate  poBseBSorsof  power ;  and  a  dig- 
poBitaon  prevailed  to  accommodate  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the  taste  of 
heathens." 

During  the  rise  and  growth  of  these  corruptions  the  churches  for 
three  centuries  remained  as  originally  formed— independent  of  each 
other,  and  were  united  by  no  legal  authority,  for  the  ruling  powers  were 
hostile  to  Christians.  These  corrupt  practices  did  not  prevail  so  much  in 
the  country  as  in  the  cities,  and  many  in  the  cities  were  opposed  to  them. 
Such  members  as  could  not  tolerate  the  abuses  were  justifiable  in  casting 
them  out  or  withdrawing  from  them.  Heathen  emperors  yet  ruled  and 
tyrannized  over  Christians,  and  the  man  of  sin  had  not  been  fully  devel- 
oped. 

After  forty  years'  toleration  and  a  consequent  large  increase  of  nomi- 
nal professors  of  Christianity,  the  severe  Decian  persecution  of  two  years  » 
produced  not  only  many  martyrs,  but  also  many  apostates,  who,  after  the .  :  .  tl  ; '«  : 
abatement  of  the  trial,  applied  for  restoration  to  the  churches  and  were"^'  ^ '  ' 
generally  re-admitted.  Novatian,  a  very  learned  and  upright  Elder  in  -  v 
the  church  at  Rome,  earnestly  opposed  such  laxity  of  discipline,  main  /"'^^^  br<^^/  \ 
taining  that,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  church  should  be  a  e&m  ^ 
mumon  of  saints,  and  should  keep  separate  from  the  world  both  of  aiK>s« 
tates  and  of  non-professors.  Cornelius,  another  Elder  in  the  church  at 
Rome,  was  a  loose  disciplinarian,  and  favored  the  re-admission  of  their 
lapsed  and  unworthy  members,  and  he  was  chosen  in  March,  A.  D.  251, 
by  the  m^ority  of  the  church,  to  be  their  pastor.  Novatian  and  the 
minority,  who  believed  in  strict  church  discipline,  thereupon  withdrew 
from  the  majority  and  established  a  separate  church  of  their  own,  in 
accordance  with  the  emphatic  command  of  God  (3  Cor.  vi.  14-18 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  11 ;  Rev.  xviii.  4),  and  would  receive  no  members  from  such  loose  soci- 
eties except  by  re-baptizing  them.  And  the  example  of  Novatian  and  his 
brethren  was  followed  all  over  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  people  of  God 
who  contended  for  the  purity  of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  were  JBaptist  churches.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  not  even 
their  enemies  accused  them  of  any  heresy  either  in  doctrine  or  in  church 

constitution;  a  difference  in  cUsdpline  was  the  cause  of  the  separation.  

They  were  called  Novatians  or  Cathari  (the  Pure),  and  some  of  them  were     vr  ^  ^  ' 

found  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. — A  proof  that  immersion  was  the  only^i  ft  ^^  •**> 

baptism  in  this  century  is  the  fact  that  great  objection  was  made  to  the 

manner  in  which  Novatian  was  made  a  member  of  the  visible  church,  fj  ^  '     . 

Being,  as  was  supposed,  in  mortal  sickness,  he  was  perfused  (periehutheis),  '^ '  ^  *     *  * ' 

that  is,  water  was  poured  all  around  and  upon  him  in  his  bed,  it  may 

have  been  when  he  was  not  conscious  and  not  desiring  it,  but  we  do  not 

know ;  it  certainly  was  not  scriptural  baptism,  and  this  fact  was  indicated 

by  the  wide-spread  opposition  which  was  made  at  that  early  day  to  its 

validity. 

The  Monarchians,  Patripassians  (or  Unitarians),  originated  in  the  third 
century.    Sabellius,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  350,  was 
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their  ablest  writer,  and  he  seemn  to  have  derived  his  Bystem  not  bo  much 
from  the  ScriptureB  as  from  the  apocryphal  '^Grospel  to  the  Egyptians" 
and  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  theology.  He  maintained  that  the  distinctions 
of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  only  external,  succeBsive  and  transi- 
tory manifestations  of  God  to  His  creatures,  and  not  internal,  simul- 
taneons  and  everlasting  subsistencies  of  the  Divine  Being--that  there  is  a 
trinity  of  offices,  but  not  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  See  the 
foot-note  on  pages  23  and  24. 

Mani,  Manes,  or  Manichaens,  a  Persian  (bom  A.  D.  215,  died  276), 
originated  a  dualistic  religions  system,  deriving  its  theory  chiefly  from 
Parsism,  its  morals  chiefly  from  Buddhism,  and  a  few  elements  from  a 
corruption  of  the  New  Testament.     Manes  taught  that  there  were  two 
original  and  independent  principles  of  light  and  Darkness,  each  presid- 
ing over  his  own  kingdom,  and  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
other,  the  principle  of  Light  being  God,  and  that  of  Darkness  being 
Demon  or  Matter ;  that  God  created  Christ,  and  Demon  created  Adam ; 
that  Manes  was  the  promised  Paraclete,  or  Comforter ;  that  by  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  Manes  natural  men  became  new  men,  but 
had  to  be  additionally  purified  after  death  in  the  fire  of  the  Sun  and  then 
in  the  water  of  the  Moon ;  that  less  sanctified  souls  were  to  be  tortured 
and  purged  by  successive  migrations  in  other  bodies ;  that  those  x>er8ist- 
ently  wicked  would  be  chained  to  the  burnt  inert  mass  of  the  world,  while 
the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  forever  confined  to  their  own  di&maL 
region ;  and  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  to  be  reverenced  as  the  repre- 
Bentatives  of  God.     He  sent  out  twelve  so-called  apostles  and  seventy- 
two  Bishops,  and  under  them  a  body  of  priests.  Deacons,  and  itinerant 
evangelists.    He  either  forbade  or  disesteemed  baptism  with  water,  and 
ei\ioined  unction  with  oil.    HIb  followers  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
called  the  **  Perfect,"  who  were  required  to  be  exceedingly  abstemious, 
and  the ''  Hearers,"  who  enjoyed  larger  libertieB.    Manichaeism  prevailed 
over  a  great  deal  of  the  Boman  Empire,  but  lost  its  most  objectionable 
features  as  it  came  westward,  and  it  continued  to  have  adherents  tiU  the 
thirteenth,  or,  some  say,  till  the  sixteenth  century.    The  Catliarists, 
Paulicians,  Bogomiles  and  Albigenses  were  probably  (at  least  many  of 
them)  uigustly  suspected  of  holding  its  tenets. 

Plotinus,  the  chief  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  taught  at  Rome,  and 
died  there  A.  D.  270.  Porphyry,  of  Tyre,  a  pupU  of  Plotinus  and  also  of 
Origen  (bom  288,  died  804),  edited  and  improved  the  writings  of  Plotinus, 
taught  that  philosophy  was  the  means  of  the  salvation  of  the  aoul^  and, 
by  a  treatise  in  fifteen  books  (written  in  Sicily  about  A.  D.  270),  jbe  made 
the  greatest  and  most  determined  attempt  of  the  ancient  heaven  i^vorld 
to  disprove  and  destroy  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  a  much  moT^i  Te<^ 
fined  and  powerful  antagonist  of  Christianity  than  was  Celsus  in  the  secj 
ond  century.  "  He  is  the  very  prototype  of  the  skeptics  of  modern  Unies 
both  in  Ms  critical  objections  ajid  in  his  professions  of  respect  for  the  j^url 
teachings  of  Jesus,  as  contrasted  with  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  tlie  apos 
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tle&J"  Nothing  can  be  done  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth  (2  Ck>r 
xih.  8).  Porphyry  haa  been  dead  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  still  survives  on  earth  in  indestructible  life  and  vigor,  for 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it  (Matt.  xvi.  18.) 

By  consulting  the  writers  of  the  third  century  we  shall  find  that 
church  ordinances  had  undergone  no  change,  and  tiiat  baptism  was  im- 
mersion in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  admin- 
istered to  adults  or  such  as  were  capable  of  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  making  a  profession  of  faith  in  His  name,  and  renouncing  all  sin- 
ful practices. 

"  During  the  first  three  centuries  Christian  congregations  all  over  the 
East  continued  separate  independent  bodies,  unsupported  by  government 
and  consequently  without  any  secular  power  over  one  another.  All  this 
time  they  were  Baptist  churches;  and  though  all  the  'fathers^  of  the 
first  four  ages  down  to  Jerome  were  of  Greece,  Syria  and  Africa,  and 
though  they  give  great  numbers  of  histories  of  the  baptism  of  adults,  yet 
there  is  not  (if  we  except  the  case  referred  by  Fidus  to  Cyprian,  266  A. 
D.)  one  record  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  till  the  year  870,  when  Galetes, 
the  dying  son  of  the  Emperor  Yalens,  was  baptized  by  order  of  a  mon- 
arch, who  swore  he  would  not  be  contradicted  (see  Bob.  Bes.,  p.  55)  .^'~ 
Orchard.* 

Here  is  the  order  of  things  at  the  dose  of  the  third  century— the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  primarily  established  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  faithfully  ob- 
served by  a  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
many  who  abounded  in  luxuiy  and  were  fertile  in  innovations.  And  here 
from  among  these  faithful  adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  where  the 
Baptists  came  from. 

Fourth  Cen<ury.~This  century  marks  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  or  church,  so-called,  the  development  of  numerous 
churches  or  bodies  of  Christians  who  never  claimed  connection  with  her, 
and  that  of  many  others  who  dissented  from  her  corruptions.  During 
this  century  also,  paganism  as  a  religion  of  State  met  its  death  blow,  and 
its  cruelties  to  Christians  yielded  the  palni  to  professedly  Christian  Bome. 
The  third,  fifth  and  sixteenth  were  the  great  centuries  of  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversy. 

The  emperors  who  swayed  the  sceptre  over  this  great  empire  during 
the  fourth  centuiy  were  Diocletian,  Maximian  Herculius,  Constantius 
Chlonia,  Maximian  Galerius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Licinius,  Constan- 
tine  II.,  Constantius  IT.,  Constans,  Magnentius,  Julian  the  Apostate,^, 
Jovian,  Yalentinian  I.,  Yalens,  Gratian,  Yalentinian  II.,  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  Some  reigned  for  many  years  alone, 
others  for  a  very  short  time,  while  in  several  instances  two  to  four— two 
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Angasti  and  two  Cfesars  onder  them— reigned  at  the  same  time.  Early  in 
the  century,  about  308,  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  being  instigated  thereto 
by  the  Pagan  priests  and  his  barbarian  colleague  in  authority,  Maximian 
Galerius,  set  on  foot  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  wide-spread  peraeeotions 
that  the  churches  had  ever  experienced.  It  has  been  called  the  tenth  and 
last  great  persecution  inflicted  on  Christians  by  Pagan  Rome.  The  order 
was  given  for  all  their  houses  of  worship  to  be  pulled  down,  all  their 
books  and  writings  to  be  taken  from  them  and  burned,  all  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  rendered  incapable 
of  any  honors  or  civil  promotion.  Edict  followed  edict  until  their  minis- 
ters were  imprisoned,  and  they  and  their  flocks  threatened  with  death 
unless  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Vast  numbers  suffered  death  t^irongfa- 
out  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Gaul,  which  was  held  l^  CmtstaD- 
tius  Chlorus,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  Christianity  would  be 
entirely  extinguished.  But  Diocletian  abdicated  the  throne  in  906,  on 
account  of  his  wretched  health  and  his  desire  for  rural  retirement; 
Galerius  died  in  811  of  a  loathsome  and  horrible  disease ;  Constantiiis 
Chlorus  died  in  806,  nominating  his  son  Constantino  his  sacoessor,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ceesars,  and  held  it  uncUsputedly  for  many  years. 

He  did  not  profess  conversion ;  he  was  not  baptized  until  a  few  days^ 
before  his  death,  but  simply  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Christianity,  at 
the  outset,  adopting  the  sign  of  the  cross*  as  his  army  flag ;  and,  wiben 
fairly  installed  emperor,  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects  to 
worship  their  deities  as  they  thought  proper.  This  announcement  waR 
hailed  throughout  his  empire  with  rapture  and  delight  by  all  his  professed 
Christian  subjects ;  and  had  he  gone  no  further  than  this,  he  would  have 
proved,  in  many  respects,  a  benefactor  to  his  subjects.  As  time  pro- 
gressed he  became,  professedly,  more  attached  to  Christianity,  thcmi^ 
he  never  ceased  to  reverence  the  heathen  gods ;  and  he  set  up  Christianitr 
by  law  as  the  religion  of  his  empire,  and  for  a  while  offered  a  white  robe 
and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  each  person  who  would  join  the  Catiiolic 
''  Church."  Not  only  so,  but  he  assumed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
even  "  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,"  and  pretended  to  write  and  deliver  ser- 
mons to  his  courtiers,  who  loudly  applauded  him ;  and,  when  he  teuld 
not  reconcile  the  differences  between  those  who  adhered  to  the  chun^  in 
Rome,  he  called  a  council  of  Bishops  to  settie  the  difficulty,  and  presided 
as  their  chairman  or  chief  moderator ;  and,  when  the  council  arrived  at  a 
conclusion,  he  anathematized  those  who  did  not  subscribe  to  its  decisions 
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-Hleprived  them  of  their  positions,  and  banished  them  the  country.  Not 
only  so,  bat  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  conciliate  the  Donatists 
and  other  dissenters  by  haying  them  adhere  to  the  church  of  Borne  and 
indorse  all  her  monstrosities,  he  laid  the  hand  of  persecution  upon  them, 
nought  to  obtain  possession  of  their  books,  forbade  their  assembling 
together,  and  destroyed  their  places  of  worship.  These  "oppressive 
measures  prompted  many  to  leave  the  scene  of  sufferings  and  retire  into 
more  sequestered  spots.  Claudius  Seyssel,  the  popish  Archbishop,  traces 
the  rise  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  to  a  pastor  named  Leo  leaving  Rome 
at  this  period  for  the  valleys."— Orchard. 

The  gladness  manifested  by  the  genuine  Baptists  of  that  day,  upon 
the  ascension  of  Constantine  to  the  throne,  was  therefore  soon  turned  into 
«orrow,  when  they  found  he  had  become  their  enemy,  and  persecuted 
them  as  the  heathen  rulers  had  persecuted  Christians  before. 

A  similar  scene  appeared  in  after  ages,  when  the  voice  of  Martin 
Luther  and  his  colleagues  shook  the  thrones  of  popes  and  emperors,  and 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  mankind.  The  poor  persecuted 
Baptists  rallied  to  his  support,  and  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  had  come.  But  they  soon  went  away  sorrowful  when  they 
discovered  that  the  anathemas  of  Luther  were  as  violently  hurled  at  them 
as  those  of  Leo  had  been  against  him,  and  eventually  both  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  joined  hands  in  persecuting  Baptists. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  many  troubles  and  divisions  arose 
:among  those  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party— none  greater 
perhaps  than  that  which  was  called  the  "  Arian  controversy.'' 

"  In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  the  Bishop  of  that 
<ity,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject (die  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  etc.)  with  a 
great  degree  of  freedom  and  confidence,  maintaining  among  other  liiings 
that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  same  eminence  and  dignity,  but  also  of 
the  same  essence*  with  the  Father.  This  assertion  was  opposed  by  Arius, 
one  of  the  presbyters,  a  man  of  a  subtile  turn,  and  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  Whether  his  zeal  for  his  own  opinions  or  personal  resentment 
against  his  Bishop  was  the  motive  that  influenced  him,  is  not  very  certain. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  iirst  treated  as  false  the  assertion  of  Alexander,  on 
account  of  its  affinity  to  the  Sabellian  errors,  which  had  been  condemned 
by  the  church,  and  then,  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  he  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he 
was  the  first  and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God  had  created  out  of 
nothing,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordinate  operation  the  Almighty 
Father  formed  the  universe,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father,  both  in 
nature  and  in  dignity.  His  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
so  well  known.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  his  notion  concerning  the  Son 

*  The  MIoene  or  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  consubatantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Fatherwaa 
caUed  irofNO-o«Mian<0m  {mmeneM  of  eaaence) ;  the  Semi-Arian  doctrine  was  called  Hamoi-<mttan^ 
^am  (likemu  of  eaaence) ;  and  the  Arian  doctrine  was  otiJldaHetero-imsianism  {difference  of  esaence). 
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of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected  with  other  sentimentB  that  vere 
very  different  from  those  commonly  received  among  ChristiaiiSy  though 
none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  complete  and  cohercBt  system 
of  those  religions  tenets  which  Arias  and  his  followers  really  held. 

"  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  sooner  divnlged  than  they  found,  in 
Egypt  and  the  neighboiing  provinces,  a  multitude  of  abettors,  and,  araon^ 
these,  many  who  were  distinguished  as  much  by  the  superiority  of  their 
learning  and  genius  as  by  the  eminence  of  their  rank  and  station.  Alex- 
ander, on  the  other  hand,  in  two  councils  assembler!  at  Alexandria, 
accused  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  tiie  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Arius  received  thi»  severe  and  ignomimous  shock 
with  great  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind,  retired  into  Palestane,  and 
thence  wrote  several  letters  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  thae^  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  opinionii,  and  that 
with  such  surprising  success  that  vast  numbers  were  drawn  over  to  id* 
party ;  and,  among  these,  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  man  distin- 
guided  in  the  church  by  his  influence  and  authority.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  looking  upon  the  subject  of  this  controversy  as  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  and  as  little  connected  with  the  fundamental  and  essential 
doctrines  of  religion,  contented  himself  at  first  with  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  contending  parties,  in  which  he  admonished  them  to  put  an  end  t« 
their  disputes.  But  when  the  prince  saw  that  his  admonitions  were  with- 
out effect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  commotions  which  the  psfssions  of 
men  too  often  mingle  with  religious  disputes  were  spreading  and  increas- 
ing daily  throughout  the  empire,  he  convoked,  in  the  year  885,  a  great 
eoimcil  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  hoping  and  desiring  that  the  deputies  of  the 
church  universal  (as  it  was  called)  would  put  an  end  to  this  controvem. 
In  this  general  assembly,  after  many  keen  debates  and  violent  ellbrts  of 
the  two  parties,  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned ;  Christ  was  de- 
clared coMubstanUal,  or  of  the  same  essence,  with  the  Father ;  the  van- 
quished presbyter  was  banished  among  the  lUyrians,  and  his  followers 
were  compelled  to  give  their  assent  to  the  Creed,  or  Confession  of  FaxtL 
which  was  composed  on  this  occasion. 

**  The  council  assembled  by  Constantino  at  Nice  is  one  of  the  rnoft 
famous  and  interesting  events  that  are  presented  to  us  in  eeclesiastifal 
history,  and  yet,  what  is  most  surprisuag,  scarcely  any  i>art  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  church  (Bomish)  has  been  unfolded  with  such  negligence,  or  rather 
passed  over  with  such  rapidity.  The  ancient  writers  are  agreed  with  re- 
spect neither  to  the  time  nor  the  place  in  which  it  was  assembled,  the 
number  of  those  who  sat  in  the  councO,  nor  the  Bishop  who  pfresided 
in  it,  and  no  authentic  acts  of  its  famous  sentence  are  now  extant^— 
Masheim, 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  council  was  held  at  Ni<se ;  that  it 
convened  on  the  14th  of  June,  A.  D.  825,  and  ended  on  the  25th  of  July 
following;  that  it  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Bishops 
besides  a  multitude  of  presbyters,  Deacons,  acolythists,  and   others 
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amountiiig  in  the  whole  to  about  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons. 
This  is  what  is  termed  the  first  general  council.*  It  decided  the  question 
of  Arianism,  and  also  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter. 

**  I^etters  were  now  written  to  all  the  churches  in  Egypt,  Lybia  and 
Pentapolis,  announcing  their  decrees  and  informing  them  that  the  holy 
synod  had  condemned  the  opinions  of  Arias,  and  had  fully  determined 
the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  exhorting  them  to  rejoice  for  the 
good  deed  they  had  done,  for  that  they  had  cut  off  all  manner  of  heresy. 
When  these  things  were  ended  Constantine  splendidly  treated  the  Bish-  ^ 
ops,  filled  their  pockets  and  sent  them  honorably  home,  exhorting  them  at 
parting  to  maintain  peace  among  themselves,  and  that  none  of  them 
should  envy  another  who  might  excel  the  rest  in  wisdom  and  eloquence ; 
that  they  should  not  carry  themselves  haughtily  towards  their  inferiors, 
but  condescend  to  and  bear  with  their  weakness— a  convincing  proof  that 
he  saw  into  their  tempers,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  haughtiness  and 
pride  that  influenced  some,  and  the  envy  and  hatred  that  prevailed  in 
others. 

"  It  requires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  anticipate  the  efi!'ects  which 
must  flow  from  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  this  general  Council,  though 
Constantine  himself  wrote  letters  ei^oining  universal  conformity  to  its 
decrees,  and  urged,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  *  what  they  had  decreed  was 
the  win  of  God,  and  the  agreement  of  so  great  a  number  of  such  Bishops 
was  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  Council  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  system  of  persecution  of  a  complexion  altogether  new— professing 
Christians  tyrannizing  over  the  consciences  of  each  other,  and  inflicting 
torture  and  cruelties  upon  each  other  far  greater  than  they  had  ever  sus- 
tained from  their  heathen  persecutors.  The  emperor's  first  letters  were 
mild  and  gentle,  but  he  was  soon  persuaded  into  more  violent  measures ; 
for,  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  extinguish  heresy,  he  issued  edicts  against  all 
such  as  his  favorite  Bishops  persuaded  him  were  the  authors  or  abettors 
of  it ;  and  particularly  against  the  Novatiaus,  Donatists,  Yalentiniantt, 
Marcionists  and  others,  whom,  after  reproaching  with  being  '  enemies  of 
truth,  destructive  counsellors,'  etc.,  he  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  meeting 
for  worship  either  in  public  or  private  places ;  and  gave  all  their  oratories 
to  the  orthodox  church.  And,  with  respect  to  the  discomfited  party,  he 
banished  Anus  himself;  commanded  that  all  his  followers  should  be 
called  Porphyrians  (from  Porphyry,  the  heathen  philosopher  who  wrote 
against  Christianity);  ordained  that  the  books  written  by  them  should  be 
burnt,  that  there  might  remain  to  posterity  no  vestiges  of  their  doctrine ; 

•The  seven  so-called  (Ecumenical  or  tTniversal  Connclls  were  held  as  followa :  !»*•  Nlcaea, 
saS:  9d.  Constantinople,  881:  8d.  Ephesus,  481:  4th.  Chalcedpn,  461:  6th.  Constantinople.  MB  :  eUi. 
Ck>nst«ntinople,  880;  and  7th.  Micaea,  787.  Their  doctrinal  decisions  are  regard«l  as  Infallible  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  OathoUcs;  and  Proteatants  generally  receive  the  creeds  of  the  ?"* 'o?£ 
councils  as  scriptural,  these  four  creeds  affirming?  the  divinity  and  personalityof  Christ  and  tne 
Holy  Ohoat :  and  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  that  He  is  pofect  man  and  perfect  0«i-- J5lfJI« 
council  sanctioned  the  worship  of  imaaes.  All  these  seven  councils  were  sununpned  ^y  the  Koman 
Emperor,  and  generaUy  presided  oySrby  Wm.  and  their  decisions  were  ratified  »>y ,™,-  ^^J^S 
of  the  mhen  and  brethrmi  taking  wt  (as  in  Acts  zv.},  only  ' '  BiBhopa,"  the  pretended  successorB 
of  the  Apostles,  were  sllowed  to  vote  in  them. 
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and,  to  complete  the  climax,  enacted  that  if  any  should  dare  to  keep  in 
his  possession  any  book  written  by  Anus,  and  should  not  immediately 
burn  it,  he  should  no  sooner  be  convicted  of  the  crime  than  he  should 
suffer  death.  Such  were  the  acts  of  the  last  days  of  Gonstantine/^--  W, 
Jones, 

How  unreasonable  for  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  suppose  that  he 
could  keep  down  pride,  envy  and  jealousy  am<Hig  his  Bishops,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  was  enriching  them  and  elevating  them  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  **  Church  '^  and  State !  And  how  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  could  put  down  and  forever  extinguish  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  by  a 
decree  of  State ! 

Constantine^s  leading  motive  was  evidently  one  of  political  expediency 
and  personal  aggrandizement.  When  he  undertook  to  unite  ''Church'^ 
and  State,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  he  made  a  great  mistake,  and  was  found  pandering  to  Antichrist 
rather  than  serving  Christ,  who  most  emphatically  declared  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worW 

For  the  first  three  centuries  the  ministry  were  unBolaried,  and 
received  only  irregular  voluntary  contributions  from  the  private  mem- 
bers, who  were  themselves  comparatively  few  and  poor.  But  Constan- 
tine instituted  the  worldly  and  corrupting  practice  of  paying  the  Catholic 
muustry  a  fixed  salary  from  ''church^'  funds  and  from  imperial  and 
municipal  treasuries.  This  custom,  says  Prof.  Schaff, ''  favored  eaae  and 
luxury,  allured  a  host  of  unworthy  persons  into  the  service  of  the 
'  church,'  and  checked  the  exercise  of  free-giving  among  the  people.'^ 

The  Arians,  so  far  from  being  silenced,  continued  their  agitations 
during  the  fourth  century,  and,  while  persecuted  by  some  emperors, 
were  favored  by  others,  and  when  in  the  ascendency  would  persecute  the 
Trinitarians  or  orihodox  party,  just  as  that  party  when  in  power  perse- 
cuted them.    And,  although  Arius  was  sadly  in  error  in  denying  divinity 
to  Christ,  yet,  so  far  as  the  acrimony  of  the  controversy  was  concerned, 
he  was  no  more  to  blame  than  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  party.    Each  side  abounded  with  language  unbecoming  the 
profession  they  had  made  of  belief  in  the  Savior  of  sinners ;  and  their  bit- 
terness and  foul  denunciations  of  each  other  rose  to  such  a  pitc^  and 
were  so  wide-spread  throughout  the  empire  that  the  very  heathen  mocked 
them  and  rebuked  them  in  their  theatrical  peri'ormances. 

This  one  instance  goes  to  show  that  mankind  are  prone  to  make  the 
greater  noise  about  those  things  they  least  understand ;  and  that  thert 
are  scarcely  any  bounds  to  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  those  theo 
logians  who,  disregarding  the  limits  of  scriptural  phraseology,  make  i 
language  of  their  own,  pretend  to  know  as  much  about  the  mode  of  GrOiV 
existence  as  God  does  Himself,  and  hurl  anathemas  against  all  those  wh< 
do  not  agree  with  them  in  everything  they  say.  The  Scriptures  sxif 
ficiently  prove  that  the  Father,  Word  and  Holy  Ghost  are  each  I>ivint 
and  that  these  three  are  but  one,  and  constitute  the  one  eternal  Goii 
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Secret  thiiieB  belong  to  God,  bat  such  aa  are  revealed  belong  to  ns  and  to 
our  ebildien.  Human  knowledge  goes  no  farther.  No  finite  intelligence 
can  fatbom  the  infinite  depdw  of  the  Godhead. 

Arianiwmy  or  a  denial  of  Christ's  divinity,  continued  to  exist  in  the 
boeom  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Chorch  (so-called)  for  centuries,  and  has 
never  entirely  left  it  to  this  day.  It  has  shown  itself  under  many  forms 
from  the  daja  of  Arios  to  the  present  time,  and  particularly  under  those 
of  Mohammedanism  and  Unitarianism. 

But  to  return  to  some  of  the  glaring  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  so-called,  in  the  fourth  century.  ''In  the  year  866  Liberius, 
Bishop  of  Borne,  died,  and  a  violent  contest  arose  respecting  his  suc- 
cessor. The  city  was  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  elected 
Damasus  to  that  high  dignity,  while  the  other  chose  Ursicinnus,  a  Deacon 
of  the  church.  The  partx  of  Damasus  prevailed,  and  got  him  ordained. 
UrsiciBiiaa,  enraged  that  Damasus  was  preferred  before  him,  set  up  sep- 
arate meetings,  and  at  length  he  also  obtained  ordination  from  certain 
obscure  Bishops.  This  occasioned  great  disputes  among  the  citisens  as 
ti>  which  of  the  two  should  obtain  the  episcopal  dignity ;  and  the  matter 
was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  great  numbers  were  murdered  on  either 
jdde  in  the  quarrelr— no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  i)ersons 
being  destroyed  in  the  very  '  church '  itself !  * 

"  Bat  the  very  detail  of  such  shameful  proceedings  is  sufiicient  to  excite 
disga^ ;  and  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  of 
the  ahsoxdity  of  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  '  Cath- 
olic Church,'  as  it  now  began  to  be  denominated.  *  The  mystery  of  in- 
itiuity '  which  had  been  secretly  working  since  the  very  days  of  the  Apos- 
tL«^  (2  Thesa  ii.  7),  had  nevertheless  been  subject  to  considerable  control, 
go  long^  as  paganism  remained  the  estabhshed  religion  of  the  empire,  and 
Christians  consequently  compelled  to  bear  their  cross  by  patiently  snfPer- 
iag  the  hatred  of  the  world,  in  conformity  to  the  Captain  of  their  salva- 
tion. Bat  no  sooner  was  this  impediment  removed  by  the  establishment 
of  (a  nominal)  Christianity  under  Constantine  than  the  'Man  of  Sin/ 
'  the  aon  of  perdition,'  began  to  be  manifest.  Men  were  now  found  pro- 
fessing themselves  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  yet  walking 
after  the  course  of  this  world,  'lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous, 
boaaterB,  proud,  blasphemers,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,'—'  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof  (3  Tim.  iii.  3-5).  And,  as  this  state  of  things 
eontinaed  to  increase  in  progressive  enormity,  until  it  ultimately  brought 
forth  tfajU  monstrous  system  of  iniquity  denominat^'d  'Mystery,  Baby- 


i  ^Uftbolicml  acenefl  eontintied  iieTeral  yean.     DunasnB  wm  the  chief  instlKator.  he  him- 

m^if  mt  tfae  bead  ot  «ann  of  irbidiatoia,  charioteen,  and  other  wild  rabbles  with  axes,  nworda  and 
c^abo.  •tomainir  ao-eaned  cbtncheii  which  had  become  citadels,  and  barbarously  killinfr  both 
MXBB,  <m  one  occasion  aa  mviy  as  a  hundred  and  sixty:  and  the  Bomsn  einreror  had  finally  to 
ott-a  tfaeee  disaatroua  ttunnlta  br  the  impartial  severitv  of  the  heathen  Infect.  PretexUtns. 
kad.  y^  BBren,  who  lasr  claim  to  CluiBtlamty.  irlpry  in  tracinir  an  ima<rinary  and  unscriptural 
apcfiioiteal  mneeemHon  throtigli  Pope  Bamaaus  and  numerous  others  superior  to  him  in  vice  and 
otiEae.  waaA  l>]asplMaM>iulr  pretend  that  the  Holy  Ghoat  haa  been  tranamitted  through  such  Sataaio 
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LON  THB  Great,  the  mother  op  harlots  and  ABOMINATIOira  OF  THK 

EARTH  '—described  by  the  prophetic  pen  as  *  the  habitation  of  devils— 
the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit— the  cage  of  eveiy  undean  and  hateful  biid  * 
(Rev.  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  2),  we  may  rest  folly  aasored  that  tiie  sheep  of 
Christ— those  who  heard  His  voice  and  followed  His  will  (John  x.  27) — 
would  see  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  separate  themselves  from  such  an 
impure  communion,  in  obedience  to  the  reiterated  commands  of  God  yt 
Cor.  vi.  14-18 ;  2  Tun.  iii.  6;  Rev.  xviii.  4)."— IT.  Janm. 

The  baptism  of  youth,  it  is  maintained  by  many,  began  in  this  cen> 
tury«  In  the  year  370  the  Emperor  Yalens  sent  for  Basil  to  bafrtize  lag 
dying  son  Galetee ;  the  ground  of  the  request  was  the  illness  of  the  y^outh. 
Basil  refused  to  do  it,  and  it  was  eventually  done  by  an  Arian  Bishop.  If 
an  emperor's  son  must  be  baptized  before  he  dies,  althougrh  destitute  of 
faith,  of  course  the  next  highest  in  authority  must  have  the  same  privilege 
accorded  him,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  officer  and  the  poorest  and 
most  obscure  man  in  the  empire.  And  npon  similar  grounds  it  came  to 
be  urged  that  if  young  men  and  youths,  who  were  taught  to  ask  for  bap- 
tism, could  receive  it  and  thus  escape  eternal  punishment,  the  same  bless- 
ing ought  to  be  conferred  on  poor  helpless  infants,  who  could  not  even 
speak  for  themselves  and  knew  not  anything.  So  that  it  was  agreed 
eventually  that  they  should  also  be  baptized  as  soon  as  bom  or  soon  there- 
after, so  that  they  also,  by  this  means,  in  case  of  death,  mii^ht  escape  the 
flames  of  hell !  And  either  about  266  A.  D.  in  Africa  or  870  A.  D.  in  Borne, 
is  where  youths'  and  children's  baptism,  without  faith,  came  from ;  not 
from  Christ  or  His  Apostles.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  870  years  ^nfler 
the  birth  of  our  Savior,  an  emperor's  child  was  baptized  by  an  Aiian  BIsIk^ 
— having  been  refused  by  one  of  the  A  thananan  or  orthodox  party  ! 

We  now  propose  leaving  the  mother  of  harlots  for  a  while^  and  to 
turn  towards  the  bride,  the  LamVs  wife.  Long  before  the  degenerate 
times  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  upright,  conscientious  and  €rod- 
fearing  men  were  found  in  opposition  to  the  "  churches  "  of  Italy  and  the 
empire  under  the  leading  strings  of  Rome.  Although,  at  the  commaDd 
of  God,  His  people  have  been  coming  out  of  Babylon  in  all  ages  since  her 
rise»  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  original  opposition  was  manifested  long 
before  the  days  of  Constantine  or  the  setting  up  of  the  Cath<^c  estab- 
lishment. 

**  Long  before  the  times  of  which  we  now  treat  some  Christians  had 
seen  it  their  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  '  church  ^  of 
Rome.*" 

The  first  instance  of  this  that  we  find  <m  record  is,  after  the  Montan- 
ists,  that  of  TertnUian,  who  left  the  "  church  "  at  Carthage  A.  D.  202,  on 
account  of  its  corruptions,  and  formed  another  on  the  plain,  simple  and 
sacred  principles  of  the  gospel ;  Ids  followers  were  for  300  years  calkd 
Tertullianists.  The  second  instance  of  importance  is  that  of  "  Novatian, 
an  earnest  learned  man,  who  had  been  led  to  faith  through  severe  disease 
and  inward  struggles,  and  who,  in  the  year  i51,  was,  against  his  will  or 
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Beekhig,  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  ehnrcli  in  tihe  city  of  Borne,  whidi  main- 
tcdned  no  felUncahip  with  ike  CathoUc  pa^rty,  Novatas  quitted  Carthage 
and  joined  Novatian.  Many,  called  from  the  latter,  NoTatians,  followed 
his  example ;  and,  all  over  the  empire,  Furitam  Churches  were  eonsti- 
luted  and  flourished  through  the  succeeding  two  hundred  years.  After- 
wards when  penal  laws  (made  by  the  Catholics)  obliged  them  to  lurk  in 
comers,  and  worship  God  in  private,  they  were  distinguished  by  a  variety 
of  names,  and  a  succession  of  them  (it  is  supposed)  continued  until  the 
Reformation.''^ J^ofriH«att^«  ^celesiasHeal  Besearekes. 

"  The  same  author,"  says  Jones,  "  afterwards  adverting  to  the  vile 
calumnies  with  which  the  Catholic  writers  have  in  all  ages  delighted  to 
asperse  the  character  of  Novatian,  thus  proceeds  to  vindicate  him : 

"  They  say  Novatian  was  the  first*  antipope ;  and  yet  there  was  at 
that  time  no  pope,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  They  call  Novation 
the  author  of  the  heresy  of  Puritanism ;  and  yet  they  know  that  Tertul- 
lian  had  quitted  the  church  near  fifty  years  before  for  the  same  reason^ 
and  Privatus,  who  was  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  Novatian,  had,  with 
several  more,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  alterations  takings 
place ;  and,  as  they  could  get  no  redress,  had  dissented  and  formed  sepa- 
rate congregations.  They  tax  Novatian  with  being  the  parent  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  congregations  of  Puritans  all  over  the  empire ;. 
and  yet  he  had  no  other  influence  over  any  than  what  his  good  example^ 
gave  bim.  People  everywhere  saw  the  same  cause  of  complaint  and 
groaned  for  relief ;  and  when  one  man  made  a  stand  for  virtue  the  crisis, 
had  arrived ;  people  saw  the  propriety  of  the  cure  and  applied  the  same 
means  to  their  own  relief.  They  blame  this  man  and  all  these  churches, 
for  the  severity  of  their  discipline ;  yet  this  severe  discipline  was  the  only 
coercion  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  it  was  the  exercise  of  tJiis  that 
rendered  civil  coercion  unnecessary.  Some  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  bar- 
barous discipline  to  refuse  to  readmit  people  into  Christian  communion 
because  they  have  lapsed  into  idolatry  or  vice.  Others,  finding  the  incon- 
venience of  such  a  lax  discipline,  required  a  repentance  of  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  but  the  Novations  said :  '  You  may  be  admitted  among  us. 
by  baptism ;  or,  if  any  Catholic  has  baptized  you  before,  by  re-baptism ; 
but,  if  you  fall  idto  idolatry,  we  shall  separate  you  from  our  communion, 
and  on  no  account  readmit  you.  God  forbid  we  should  injure  either  your 
person,  your  property  or  your  character,  or  even  judge  of  the  truth  of 
your  repentance  or  your  future  state ;  but  you  can  never  be  readmitted 
to  our  community  without  our  giving  up  the  last  and  only  coercive  guard- 
ian we  have  of  the  purity  of  our  fellowship.'  Whether  these  persons  rea- 
soned justly  or  not,  as  virtue  was  their  object,  they  challenge  respect ; 
and  he  must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  is  frighted  out  of  it  because 
Cyprian  is  pleased  to  say,  '  They  are  the  children  of  the  devil.' 

'*  The  doctrinal  sentunents  of  the  Novations  appear  to  have  beeu 

^  •SoBM  rappoM  that  HlppolytUB,  In  the  ewrly  part  of  the  third  oentnry.  vnm  the  flnt  ••  AnU- 

rape." 
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Tery  sctiptaral,  and  the  dJBcipline  of  their  churches  ri^d  in  the  extreme. 
^        I  ^*      They  were  the  first  class  of  Chnstians  who  obtained  the  name  of  (Cathari) 
^y//'i/lVKl♦n*p^ritall8,  an  appellation  which  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  chosen  by 
t it^         theiBflelyesy  but  applied  to  th^n  by  their  adversaries;  from  which  we 
K  fLji^jJUk     ™«y  reasonably  conclude  that  their  manners  were  simple  and  irreproach- 
V/   J  iible.    Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  disapproved  of  second  marriages, 

% «  ^^    .       regarding  them  as  sinful ;  but  in  this  they  ^tred  in  common  with  Tertul- 
/ly  UtV^t^i^  ^^^  ^^^  many  other  eminent  persons.    A  third  charge  against  them  was 
^     that  they  did  not  pay  due  reverence  to  the  martyrs,  nor  allow  that  there 
was  any  virtue  in  their  relics ! — ^a  plain  proof  of  their  good  sense.    No- 
vatian  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable  talents^-Mosheini 
terms  him  '  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence' — and  he  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  two  are  now  extant.    One  of  them  is  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.    It  is  divided  into  thirty-one  sections ;  the 
first  eight  relate  to  the  Father,  and  treat  of  His  nature,  power,  goodness, 
justice,  etc.,  with  the  worship  due  to  Him.    The  following  twenty  sections 
relate  to  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  ooneeming  Him,  their 
4U5tual  accomplishment.  His  nature,  how  the  Scriptures  prove  His  divinity, 
confutes  the  Sabellians,  shows  that  it  was  Christ  who  f^peared  to  the 
patriarchs— Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  etc.  The  twenty-ninth  section  treats 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  promised,  given  by  Christ,  His  offices  and  opera- 
lions  on  the  souls  of  men  and  in  the  church.    The  last  two  sections 
recapitulate  the  arguments  before  adduced.    The  work  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  2£P7->six  years  after  his  separation  from  the 
Oatholic  'Church'  (or  rather  the  dominant  party  at  Rome).    The  other 
tract  is  upon  the  sul^ect  of  '  Jewish  Meats,'  addressed  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  church,  and  written  either  during  his  banishment  or  retreat 
in  the  time  of  persecution.    It  opens  up  the  typical  nature  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and,  while  he  proves  its  abolition,  he  is  careful  to  guard  his 
Christian  brethren  against  supposing  that  they  were  therefore  at  liberty 
to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols."    W.  Jones  says :    "  Lardner,  in  his 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  (Chap,  xlvii.),  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  in  comparing  the  various  and  contradictory  representations  that 
have  been  given  of  Novatian  and  his  followers,  and  has  exonerated  them 
from  a  mass  of  obloquy  cast  upon  them  by  the  Catholic  party.    Dioiiy  ^ 
«ius.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote  many  epistles  or  treatises  respecting 
the  sect  of  the  Novatians,  which  afford  abundant  evidence  that  their  rigii] 
discipline  was  relished  by  many.    Fabius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  i>articu^ 
lar,  was  their  friend  and  favorer.    Marcian,  Bishop  of  Aries,  was  firm  ii 
the  same  principles  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome.    A  churc] 
was  formed  at  Carthage  for  the  Novatian  party,  of  which  Maximns  wai 
the  pastor.    Socrates,  the  historian,  speaks  of  their  churches  at  Constan 
tinople,  Nice,  Nicomedia,  and  Cotioeus  in  Phrygia,  all  in  the  foartb  cen 
tury ;  these  he  mentions  as  their  principal  places  in  the  East,  and  lie  anp 
poses  them  to  have  been  equally  numerous  in  the  West.    WhAt  ^ven 
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their  nnmbers  in  these  cities  does  not  appeari  but  he  intiiuates  thai  thej^ 
had  three  churches  in  Constantinople. 

"  Though,  therefore,  Novatian  and  his  principles  were  condemned  by 
the  Catholic  party  at  the  time  that  Dionysius  wrote  the  forementioned 
letters  concerning  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  still  continued  to  b& 
supported  by  a  numerous  party  in  various  places,  separated  from  the 
Catholic  '  Church/  They  had  among  tliem  some  persons  of  considerable 
note  and  of  eminent  talents.  Among  these  were  Agelius,  Acesius,  Bisin- 
nius  and  Marcian,  all  of  Constantinople.  Socrates  mentions  one  Mark, 
Bishop  of  the  Novatians  in  Scythia»  who  died  in  the  year  489.  In  fact  the 
pieces  written  against  them  by  a  gi*eat  variety  of  authors  of  the  Catholic 
Church— such  as  Ambrose,  Pacian  and  others— the  notice  taken  of  them 
by  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Soc- 
rates and  Sozomen  in  their  ecclesiastical  histories,  are  proofs  of  their 
beiug  numerous,  and  that  churches  of  this  denomination  were  to  be  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  '  The  vast 
extent  of  this  sect,^  says  Lardner, '  is  manifest  from  the  names  of  the 
authors  who  have  mentioned  them  or  written  against  them»  and  from  the 
several  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  which  they  were  found.' "— Jones,  f 

As  the  Decian  persecutiou,  A.  D.  250,  had  produced  many  lapsi,  or 
apostates,  whom  the  Novatiaks,  considering  the  church  to  be  a  com- 
munion of  saiuts,  were  unwilling  to  admit  again  to  membership,  and 
were  thus  led  to  separate  themselves  from  the  CathoUc  or  dominant  party 
in  the  churches ;  so  the  Diocletian  persecution,  A.  D.  903,  produced  many 
traditores,  or  betrayers,  who  gave  up  their  Bibles  for  destruction,  and 
whom  the  Donatists,  being  of  like  minds  with  the  Novatians,  were 
unwilling  to  fellowship,  and  were  thus  also  led  to  form  separate  churches* 
The  Donatists  were  so  called  from  Donatus,  a  very  learned,  eloquent  and 
upright  minister,  who  was  chosen  pastor  or  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Car- 
thage, A.  D.  815.  These  people  were  found  mostly  in  North  Africa,  and 
were  quite  nimierous.  When  Mensurius,  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Car- , 
thage,  who  was  a  loose  disciplinarian,  died  in  811,  the  msgority  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  being  of  the  same  principles  as  Mensurius,  chose 
Caecilian,  a  like-minded  man,  their  Bishop.  On  the  ground  thatCsecilian 
was  consecrated  by  a  traditor,  Felix,  Bishop  of  Aptunga,  the  minority 
withdrew  and  formed  a  separate  church,  and  cho^  Mt^orinus  for  their 
pastor,  who,  dying  in  815,  was  succeeded  by  Donatus.  The  example  of 
this  church  was  followed  all  over  North  Africa,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
adjoining  countries.  In  Constantine's  first  edict  (812),  professing  to  give 
universal  religious  toleration,  he  especially  excepted  the  Donatists.  Suf- 
fering under  the  consequent  persecution^  they  appealed  to  him  to  examine 
their  principles,  which  he  professed  to  do  by  a  council  of  twenty  Bishops 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome  in  813,  and  afterwards  by  a  council  of  two  hun- 

_  *At  ihiM  polat.  after  bftTloir  turned  to  notice  the  hpa%  tbe  Lemb*e  wif e^  and  while  thne  dweU* 
iiwrapon  tbe  nistorF  of  tbefeenclent  people  of  Ooa,,t|ieKpTftUiui8,  tbe.  hand  of  mr  deer  f ether 
vu  eUyed  in  death,  aikl  hie  uiirit  wae  oSleA  by  Ood  to  ioilii  thatbleaaed.  oloud  of  witii^eee  to  the 


tmtb  who  had  preceded  him  io  gk 
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died  Bishops  at  Aries,  France,  in  814,  and  in  816  by  a  personal  hearing  of 
the  Donatist  party  at  Milan.  The  Donatists  were  condemned  every  time, 
And  fiom  816  to  821  they  were  treated  as  rebels  resisting  the  anthori^  of 
the  emperor;  and  edicts  were  issued  depriving  them  of  their  church  edi- 
^ces,  and  sentencing  them  to  banishment,  confiscation  and  death.  They 
«hould  not  in  the  beginning  havo  appealed  to  the  emperor,  although  they 
had  been  condemned  by  him  without  a  hearing.    It  was  the  significant 

-  question  of  Donatus— "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  P   The 

-  church  of  Christ  should  be  a  pure  spiritual  body,  having  no  eormpting 
connection  with  the  State.  The  Donatists  were  not  accused  of  heresy ; 
they,  in  general,  led  exemplary  and  even  austere  lives ;  they  advocated 
the  purity  and  unworldliness  of  the  church  and  the  necessity  of  strict  dis- 
cipline ;  Hke  the  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  they  baptized  all  whom 

U-    they  received  into  their  churches,  whether  such  had  previously  been  pit>- 
^  »^         fessedly  baptized  or  not.    Their  churches  also  were  independent  of  each 
_,    ;  '/a^^  other  in  government.    It  is  possible  that  infant  baptism  waajin  thelatter 
i  ^  *^ "  nart  ofjthe  fourth  or  in  the  fifth  century,  j^^uctfced  by  a  few  of  them^;^Kt 

.  *    '.  it  waa  plainlymcojiiistent  With  their  principles.  ^  S^TJonstantiiiegave 

i'  .  TlX>f^^  fuirHberty  of  faith  an? worship,  "ffis  soiTand  successor,  Constans, 
Jj  ^  *"-^*^^^:firBt  tried  in  848  to  bribe  them,  as  they  were  very  poor,  but,  having  failed, 
he  then  severely  persecuted  them.  So  did  the  other  emperors  of  the 
fourth  century,  except  Julian  the  apostate,*  who  gave  all  his  sul^ectB  free 
and  equal  religious  toleration.  In  411,  during  a  three  days'  discussion  at 
Carthage,  where  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  Donatist  Bishops  were  present,  the  famous  Latin  theo- 
logian, Augustine,  first  tried  in  vain  to  argue  the  Donatists  into  submis- 
4don,  and  then  appealed  to  the  closing  command  in  the  parable  of  the  sup- 
per (Luke  xiv.  28)  to  "  compel  them  to  come  in,"  aa  authority  for  the  State 
to  use  force  to  bring  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Catholic  "  Church,'' 
out  of  which  he,  altogether  inconsistently  with  his  own  principles  of  pre- 
destination, maintainod  that  there  was  no  salvation.  The  conquest  of 
Africa  by  the  Arian  Vandals  in  428  terminated  the  controversy ;  and  a 
remnant  of  the  Donatists  survived  until  the  conquest  of  North  AMea  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Circumcelliones,  a  species  of 
vicious  ascetics  and  begging  banditti  and  fanatical  seekers  of  martyrdom, 
who  pretended  for  a  while  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Donatists,  but 
were  condemned  by  the  great  body  of  those  persecuted  people,  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Boman  government  in  848. 

In  remembrance  of  Chrisf  s  resurrection  the  ancient  church,  like  the 
apostolic  church,  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  (or  Sunday)  as  a  day 
of  sacred  joy  and  thanksgiving,  of  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  c<»Ilec- 


4x>iTapt  pi^laaedly^Clirlstlui  tcMchen,  and  embittered  aKalniit  •  ^,»._».  ^. 
Mere  of  nis  nearest  kmdred  by  the  Emperor  ConsUmtlns,  be  profeneed  tbe 
•neertorpttdaoqgbtln  rwtn  to  revive  aadMetcxre  tbe  Mnit  jpolrtbeliin 

abort  reign  of  only  a  year  and  eigbt  montba,  defeated  bis  purpose. 
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tiooB  for  the  poor ;  but  neither  the  ancient  nor  the  apostolic  church  ever    t^^^^  '\ 
called  that  day  the  Sabbath.*    In  the  year  821  Constantine  appointed  the  a  »  #  ^  y 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  he  called  "  the  venerable  day  of  the  aun/^  in  O  J/  w>  *| 
reference  both  to  the  Roman  sun-god,  Apollo,  and  to  Christ,  the  Sun  of  ky^^^  ftUM^ 
Kighteonaness,  as,  in  some  respects,  a  day  of  rest.    He  forbade  the  sitting  i       /»^     ^  / 
of  courts,  and  mUitaiy  exercises,  and  all  secular  labor  in  towns  on  that  •r^  0<^^ 
day ;  bnt  allowed  agricultural  labor  in  the  country.    As  the  fourth  cen-  S^'^^^fif^  ^*\. 
tury  is  the  source  whence  were  derived  the  principal  Greek  and  Boman  ^  ^^^  w  iijT 
Catholic  liturgiea  or  forms  of  prayer,  so  Constantine  epjoined  the  fol-  f  7 

lowing  very  indefinite  form  of  prayer  for  all  his  Pagan  and  Christian 
soldiers.  On  Sunday,  in  the  open  field,  at  a  given  signal,  they  were  re- 
quired, with  militaty  exactness,  to  raise  their  eyes  and  hands  towards 
Heaven,  and  say  these  words :  "  Thee  alone  we  ^knowledge  a«  God ; 
Thee  we  reverence  as  Ring ;  to  Thee  we  call  as  our  helper ;  to  Thee  we 
owe  our  victories;  by  Thee  have  we  obtained  the  mastery  of  our  enemies; 
to  Thee  we  give  thanks  for  benefits  already  received;  from  Thee  we  hope 
for  benefits  to  come.  We  all  fall  at  Thy  feet,  and  fervently  beg  that  Thou 
wouldst  preserve  to  us  our  Emperor  Constantine  and  his  divinely  beloved 
sons  in  long  life,  healthful  and  victorious.''  The  so-called  prayer,  as 
may  be  seen,  could  be  addressed  to  one  god  as  well  as  another.  Formal- 
ism and  ritualism  can  here  find  an  ancient,  but  not  a  very  good  authority. 
The  Cofmcil  of  Laodicea  (about  973)  condemned  the  Judaic  or  Sabbatic 
observance  of  Sunday,  but  directed  that  labor  should  be  avoided  on  that 
day  as  far  as  possible.  Theodosius  prohibited  the  transaction  of  civil 
business  and  all  theatrical  and  circus  performances  on  Sunday ;  but  the 
law  was  not  very  rigidly  or  very  long  enforced,  and  Sunday  is,  as  it  long 
has  been,  the  chief  day  for  public  amusements  in  almost  aU  the  large 
cities  of  continental  Europe. 

During  the  fourth  century  pictures  were  introduced  into  Catholic 
houses  of  worship  ;  sacerdotal  marriages  were  first  prohibited  by  Pope 
Siridus,  A.  D.  885 ;  and  monasticism  and  episcopacy  were  largely  ad- 
vanced. There  was  also  a  great  increase  of  burial  rites ;  and,  like  tbe 
funeral  orations  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  praise 
of  their  distinguished  dead,  funeral  sermons  began  to  be  preached  over 
the  dead— the  first  one  having  been  preached  by  Constantine  himself  over 
one  of  his  courtiers,  the  emperor,  in  his  discourse,  speaking  ''  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  of  the  blessings  of  the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of 
the  wicked."  The  next  funeral  sermons  were  delivered  by  Eusebius  and 
other  Bishops  over  Constantine ;  and  others  were  delivered  in  this  century 
by  Ambrose  over  the  Emperors  Yalentinian  and  Theodosius,  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  over  the  Empresses  Pulcheria  and  Placilla,  and  Bishop  Meletius, 
and  by  Gregory  Nazianzus  over  his  father,  brother  and  sister,  and  over 
BasQ  the  Great.    At  first  funeral  addresses  were  mostly  panegyrics  of  the 

^^  *  One  or  the  moet  remaiteble  features  of  tbe  "  Eoolesia  PreaMt,**  or  tbe  Peraecuted  Ghiirph  of 
tbe  flzBt  three  centuries,  wu  their  great  indifference  to  eo-caUed  eaored  timee  and  sacred  places. 
With  those  nilritnal-mlnded  people  of  God.  all  times  and  aU  places  were  sacred. 
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dead,  like  the  old  claMical  foneral  orations.  In  the  middle  agea  fnnenl 
services  were  principally  masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  In  place  of 
such  masses  the  Reformation  suhstituted  the  practice  of  funeral  preodbiiig 
over  the  dead.  In  the  apostolic  church  and  for  two  hundred  yean  after- 
wards funeral  preaching  was  unknown.* 

The  second  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council  was  held  at  Constantmopfe 
in  881,  and  reaffirmed  and  enlarged  the  Nicene  Creed,  dedarinn^  liw  per- 
fect humanity  and  the  perfect  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  prooesaioii  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  (ftUo^t^,  and  from  the  Son,  waa  added b^ 
the  Council  of  Toledo  in  689). 

The  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  called  this  Council,  enacted  €b»  fint 
rigid  penalties  against  both  Pagan  idolatry  and  Christian  heresgr,  whidi 
were  made  crimes,  punishable  with  fines,  banishment  and  destfa.  la 
accordance  with  these  laws,  under  his  coUeague  Mazimus,  the  Spanidi 
Bishop  Priscillian  and  his  six  chief  adherents  were  tortured  and  beheaded 
with  the  sword  at  Treves  in  886.  This  was  the  first  legal  shedding  of 
blood  for  hereby  in  the  history  of  nominal  Christianity ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards vindicated  by  those  called  ''the  bmt  fathers  of  the  (Catholic) 
Church,^  men  Jerome  and  Augmetine. 

In  884  the  brothers  Valentinian  and  Valena  divided  the  Roman  Em- 
pire between  them.  In  882  Theodosins  became  msik^  emperor;  bat  in  m 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  sons  Arcadius  and  HonoriuB»  and  dii» 
division  was  permanent. 

Jhtfimg  ihefimrtk  cenltirr  ^  Bomam  Empire  asmmedf  m  piaoe  of  ike 
imter  ekell  €f  pagamem^  ike  outer  ekeU  of  CkrieiiawUg:  hmi  ike  groat  n^m  of 
tkepopmMkm  not  oulg  remained  keaikene,  hmi  wereeomtinualJp  beeomin^ 
rmore  and  wutre  eorvupt  and  readgfor  dee¥me»km. 

*  UlM  MBM  othen  of  oor  tavtbien  In  ths  mlsfatiT.  Bfltther  of  the  MitlM^ 

^Bm  4P9**)««  BtSN*  ivwehed  on  rach  nnrMloM.  aoter  w  ths  Kev  Testament  Infonui  w:  ndtktf 
>a&fitw  of  QhflitfvwimMiMd  OS  rack  oecMloMnnta  tan  fdwtac«nt«fT.  Alive    "^^ 
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FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTUBIS8. 

Fifth  Cmtury. — This  centuiy  was  the  twilight  of  the  Dark  Ages  and 
the  dawn  of  the  PajMM^,  a  period  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  chaos» 
iBsrked  by  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  people  and  the  nominal 
"duut^^  the  invasion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Boman  Empires 
^  &e  barbari4uia  of  Northern  Europe  and  Northwestern  Asia^  the 
oTerthiow  of  the  Western  Boman  Empire,  the  pretended  adoption  of 
Cluutiaiiity  by  the  barbarians,  the  nniveraal  introduction,  among  the 
Catholics,  of  infant  baptism,  a  salaried  ministiy,  the  multiplication  of 
^(Hailed  "pioua^  frauds  and  snperstiticms,  the  increase  of  image  wor- 
^p,  saint  wonhip,  relic  worship,  Mariolatry,  asceticism,  monastic 
^  nciamentaliam,  hierarchism,  traditionalism,  formalism,  hypocrisy, 
ft^vke,  prodigality,  intemperance,  theatre-going,  celibacy,  licentious- 
Jim,  clerical  wealth  and  luxury,  fine  "  church*'^  buildings,  rich  festivals, 
a&d  pompous  processions,  and  theatrical  pulpit  eloquence,  the  Angus- 
^onaii.  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  controversies  on  tilie  doctrines  of  sin 
^gnee,  the  Nestoiian  and  Eutychian  heresies  concerning  the  nature 
'^  Christy  and  the  persecution  of  the  Novatians  and  Donatists,  the  true 
pf^leofGod. 

"  If  a  man  were  called,^  says  Robertson, ''  to  fix  upon  the  period  in 
the  bistory  of  the  world,  during  which  the  conditi<m  of  the  human  race 
Tte  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name 
that  which  elapfled  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (A*  D.  S05)  to 
^establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  (A.  D.  571).  The  scourge  of 
^  the  destroyer  o/naiionSf  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  the  con- 
^poraiy  authors  distinguish  the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ; 
lad  they  compare  the  ruin  which  they  had  brought  on  the  world  to  the 
^^oc  occasioDed  by  earthquakes,  conflagrations,  or  deluges— the  most 
Ridable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  con- 
eeiTe.^  "  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  centuiy  the  Visigoths  took  possessioik 
^f  Spain;  the  Franks,  of  Gaul;  the  Saxons,  of  England;  the  Huns,  of 
Puiooma;  the  Ostrogoths,  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  The 
^^loqaerors  sabmitted  to  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  which  at  this 
Period,  indeed,  in  its  established  form,  approximated  closely  to  the  super- 
<iticiQ  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen/^  In  402  Honorius,  the  West- 
m  Bomask  £mperor,  fleeing  from  the  Groths,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
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^vemment  from  Home  to  the  strong  fortificatioiiB  and  marshefi  of 
Bavenna.  In  410  Alaric  the  Goth  sacked  Rome.  In  452  Attila  the  Hnn, 
after  having  ravaged,  for  several  years,  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  in- 
vaded Italy,  but  died  the  following  year.  In  465  Genseric  the  Vandal 
sacked  Rome.  In  476  Odoaeer,  chief  of  the  Henili,  overthrew  the  Western 
Roman  Empire,  banished  Romulas  Augostuliis,  the  last  Western  Roman 
Emperor,  and  made  himself  king  of  Italy.  In  498  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  conquered  Italy,  and  reigned  over  that  countiy  till  5SI5. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  Christianity  occasioned  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  times,  Salvian,  a  presbyter  of  Gaul,  "  lays  the  blame,  not 
upon  the  heathens,  but  upon  the  'Christianity 'of  the  day,"  says  Prof. 
Schaff,  "  and  draws  an  extremely  un&vorable  picture  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  (so-called)  Christians,  especially  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Africa.  'The  church,'  says  this  Jeremiah  of  his  time,  'which  on^t 
everywhere  to  propitiate  God,  what  does  she  but  provoke  Him  to  anger! 
How  many  may  one  meet,  even  in  the  church,  who  are  not  still  drunk- 
ards, or  debauchees,  or  adulterers,  or  fornicators,  or  robbers,  or  mnr- 
derers,  or  the  like,  or  all  these  at  once,  without  end  t  It  is  even  a  sort  of 
holiness  among  Christian  people  to  be  less  vicious.'  From  the  pnblk 
worship  of  God,  he  continues,  and  almost  during  it,  they  pass  to  deeds  of 
shame.  We  are  worse,  says  he,  than  the  barbarians  and  heathens.  If 
the  Saxon  is  wild,  the  Frank  faithless,  the  Goth  inhuman,  the  Alaniao 
drunken,  the  Hun  licentious,  they  are  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  fur 
less  punishable  than  we,  who,  knowing  tiie  commandments  of  Crod,  com- 
mit all  these  crimes.  He  compares  the  (nominal)  Christians  especially  of 
Rome  with  the  Arian  Goths  and  Vandals,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Romans,  who  add  to  the  gross  sins  of  nature  the  refined  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, passion  for  theatres,  debauchery  and  unnatural  lewdness.  There- 
fore has  the  just  God  given  them  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  and 
exposed  them  to  the  ravages  of  the  migrating  hordes.  This  horrible 
picture  of  the  Christendom  of  the  fifth  century,"  adds  Prof.  Schaff 
^'though  in  many  respects  exaggerated,  is,  in  general,  not  untrue."  The 
most  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire  belonged  to  the 
Teutonic  nations,  who  always  paid  the  highest  respect  to  their  females, 
and  consequently  had  high  notions  of  personal  purity ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  Romans,  the  oflScial  as  well  as  the  private  members  of  the 
Catholic  "  Church,"  were  immersed  in  voluptuousness  and  sensuality— 
insomuch  that  it  is  said  that  the  barbarians  blushed  to  hear  of  their  almost 
incredible  vices.  Some  of  '*  the  ChrisHan  teachers,"  says  Milman,  "en- 
deavored to  shame  their  Tjntin  brethren  by  the  severity  of  Tentonk 
morals,  and  to  rouse  them  from  their  dissolute  excesses  by  taunting  them 
with  their  degrading  inferiority  to  barbarians,  heathens  and  herettcs." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  people  as  this,  being  ntteriy  dead  in  sin,  hav- 
ing no  particle  of  inward,  genuine  religion,  should  multiply  outward 
religions  forms  and  ceremonies  and  superstitions  and  idolatries ;  for  man 
is,  as  has  been  said,  a  religious  animal,  and  must  have  some  ol^ect  to 
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worship.  In  the  same  manner  the  intellectaal,  caltared  and  depraved 
Athenians  were  so  very  religious  that  they  are  said  to  have  worshiped 
thirty  thousand  gods ;  and  then,  lest  they  might  have  omitted  some  deity, 
erected  several  altars  to  the  "Unknown  God,"  whom  they  ignorantly 
woi-shiped,  and  \f  hom  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  unto  them  (Acts  xvii. 
22-31).  The  Catholic  monks  of  the  fifth  century,  substituting  an  arbitrary, 
eccentric,  mechanical  and  pretentious  self -righteousness  for  the  simple, 
Divine  way  of  salvation,  by  living  faith  in  Christ,  practiced  severe 
austerities,  pretending  to  say  100,  or  800,  or  700,  or  even  1,200  prayers  in  a 
day ;  but  they  never  equalled  the  ancient  and  modern  Hindoo  devotees, 
who  not  only  used  a  prayer-wheel  to  pray  rapidly  and  constantly  with, 
but  who  practiced  the  most  dreadful  self-tortures  "for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  their  souls  and  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  in  the  presence 
of  admiring  spectators."  But  "  the  monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three 
thousand  years  has  pushed  the  practice  of  mortification  to  all  the  excesses 
of  delirium,  never  saved  a  single  soul,  nor  produced  a  single  benefit  to 
the  race."  The  culmination  of  Catholic  anchoretic  asceticism  was  in  the 
performances,  in  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries,  of  the  Stylites  or  so-called  Pillar  Saints,  who  are  said  to  have 
spent  thirty,  forty,  and  one  even  sixty-eight  years,  "day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  rain  and  sunshine,  frost  and  heat,  standing,  in  prayer 
and  penances,  on  the  top  of  unsheltered  pillars  from  ten  to  sixty  feet 
high,"  preaching  also  frequently  to  their  disciples,  who  carried  them  up 
food  on  a  ladder,  and  who  revered  and  almost  worshiped  them  for  their 
"holiness."  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  worship  of  departed 
saints  appeared  in  full  bloom,  and  then  the  Virgin  Mary  was  soon  placed 
at  the  head  as  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Queen  of  the  heavenly  host," 
and  as  having  prevailing  influence  and  iiower  even  over  the  Most  High. 
Also  the  elements  of  the  communion,  and  the  pretended  images  and  relics 
of  the  so-called  saints,  were  worshiped. 

Among  the  fine  products  of  Catholic  Monasticism  and  Alexandrian 
Platonic  Philosophy  were  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism,  against 
which  unscriptural  errors  Augustine  was,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  chief 
champion  of  the  trn|;h,  and  he  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.*  His 
"  Confessions"  still  extant,  and  written  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  show  that 
he  had  a  deep  Christian  experience,  a  most  remarkable  Divine  change 
from  extraordinary  sinfulness  to  extraordinary  devotion,  a  translation 
from  nature  to  grace,  realized  while  in  a  passion  of  tears  praying  for  de- 
liverance from  the  bondage  of  his  sins  and  opening  the  Bible  at  the 
passage,  "  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wau- 

Mble^B»t]Bto JbeUere  the  doctrine  of  Mlvstlon  hj  grace  alone,  beoanae  It  la  nnmlstakably- 
^-^ '-  the  scrtptnzea,  and  not  beoanae  Augnetlne  or  any  other  man  since  the  Apoetlea  hae  be> 


lieTed  and  mrintoimed  it  Venr  few  of  onr  memben  ever  heard  of  Angniitlne.  and  etlU  fewer  are 
aware  of  faJs  havkie  been  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  mce.  Bnt,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
tnoQ^h  thain«at  ooctrine  has  had  more  oonaistent.  it  has  had  no  abler  advocate  than  Ancruatine : 
and,  as  the  mrat  great  post-apostolic  controversy  on  that  snb^t  took  place  In  the  fifth  century 
'  ~.     .       the  doctrine  or  grace  and  the  opposite  doctrine  of  works  are  here 

deamesa,  in  the  fullness  of  their  subsequent  developments. 


and.  as  the  Jurat  great  post-aposto 
between  Angv»une  and  Pelagiua. 
treated,  f orlhe  sake  of  unity  and 
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tonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  pat  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesos  Chiiet^ 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof  (Bom. 
xiii.  13,  14).  In  his  Retractations,  written  in  his  seven ty-tirst  year,  he 
acknowledges  his  fallibility,  and  conscientioasly  seeks  to  withdraw  eveiy 
known  error  from  his  writings.  Pelagius,  a  British  monk  and  legal  mor- 
alist, and  Coelestius,  a  Scotch  or  Irish  lawyer,  residing  at  Rome,  eon- 
verted  by  Pelagius  to  manasUcism  (neither  of  them  having,  it  would  seem, 
any  Christian  experience),  were  the  founders  of  Pelagianism.  John  Cas- 
sian,  a  Greek  monk,  either  by  birth  or  education,  or  both,  a  pupil  of  John 
Chrysostom  (a  convert  to  the  Alexandrian  Platonic  anthropology),  and  a 
founder  of  convents  for  men  and  women  at  Massilia  (or  Marseilles)  in 
Gaul,  a  Greek  colony,  was  the  founder  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  or  Caasian- 
ism,  or  Massilianism.  Both  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism  are  super- 
ficial, rationalistic,  unchristian  forms  of  self<-righteousness,  and  they 
shade  almost  imperceptibly  into  each  other ;  indeed,  in  their  final  analy- 
sis, they  are  really  one,  Pelagianism  has  been  caDed  hunuin  monergism- 
a  system  of  salvation  according  to  which  man  is  represented  as  saving 
himself ;  Semi-Pelagianism  has  been  called  eynergiswir-a  system  of  salva- 
tion according  to  which  Divine  grace  and  human  free-will  equally  co- 
operate to  effect  man^s  salvation ;  and  Augustinianism  has  been  called 
IHvine  manergism—Si  system  of  salvation  according  to  which  God  alone  ii 
represented  as  saving  the  sinner.  Pelagianism  regards  man  as  well  and 
sound  and  strong,  and  able  to  do  all  that  he  needs  for  himself ;  Semi- 
Pelagianism  regards  man  as  sick,  but  conscious  and  able  to  desire  the 
help  of  a  physician,  and  either  accept  or  refuse  such  help  when  offered, 
and  that,  unless  he  co-operate  with  Divine  grace,  he  will  be  lost ;  Augus- 
tinianism regards  man  as  dead  in  sin,  and  absolutely  needing  Grod  to 
quicken  and  save  him.  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism  are  onej  in 
referring  the  actual  cause  of  salvation  to  man;  Augustinianism,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  tlie  a>ctuaX  ca^tse  of  salvation  to  Ood,  Pelagianism  deciareit 
that  Adam's  fall  hurt  himself  alone,  and  not  his  posterity ;  that  all  men 
are  bom  in  a  sinless  condition,  and  can  keep  the  law  of  God  and  tha;» 
insure  their  own  salvation ;  and  thus  that  there  is  no  need  either  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ  or  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  will  be 
plainly  seen,  Pelagianism  is  paganism,  being  an  utier  denial  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  beginning  to  end;  although  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  invented 
ingenious  and  plausible  arguments  to  prove  that  their  positions  wert 
scriptural,  and  that  there  was  really  no  difference  between  them  and  their 
opponents.  Semi-Pelagianism  declares  that  men,  though  bom  in  sin,  are 
not  born  entirely  sinful,  but  have  some  good  still  remaining  in  them,  and 
that  this  good  must  form  a  joint  partnership  with  God  in  order  to  inmtre 
the  sinner's  salvation ;  that  sometimes  grace  anticipates  the  human  will, 
and  draws  it,  though  not  irresistibly,  to  God ;  but  that  usuaUyiiae  human 
will  must  take  the  initiative,  and  determine  itself  to  conversion ;  that  in 
no  instance  can  Divine  grace  operate  independently  of  the  free  self -deter- 
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minatioii  of  man;  that,  aft  the  husbandman  must  do  his  part,*  but  all 
avails  nothiog  without  the  Divine  blessing,  so  man  must  db  his  part,  yet 
this  profits  nothing  without  Divine  grace,  neither  does  Dhine  grace  profit 
4%nyt]ung  without  the  worJc  of  man.  Semi-Pelagianism  thus,  in  the  same 
manner,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  Pelagianism,  depreciates  the  grace 
of  God,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
exalts  the  ability,  pride  and  work  of  man  not  only  to  a  level  with,  but, 
virtually,  to  a  superiority  over  the  work  of  God  in  salvation,  since  God 
does  or  offers  to  do  the  same  for  all  men,  and  man  himself  does  that  which 
actually  makes  him  to  differ  from  the  lost,  and  actually  carries  him  to 
Heaven.  Thus  Semi-Pelagianism  strongly  tends  to  Pelagianism,  and 
ultimately  and  logically  identifies  itself  with  it,  making  man  hie  own 
JSarior.  John  Cassian,  the  mithor  of  this  system,  defends,  in  his  Seven- 
teenth **  Conference  of  the  Fathers,^  occasional  falsehood;  and,  in  his 
Twentieth  "Conference,"  tries  to  show  that  there  are  '*  several  ways  of 
obtaining  remission  of  sins  besides  through  the  death  and  intercession  of 
Christ. '"  Arminianism  differs  from  Semi-Pelagianism  chiefiy  in  declaring 
that  all  men  are  bom  entirely  corrupt,  and  must  have  Divine  grace  operate 
upon  them  before  they  can  think  or  will  any  good  thing;  but  it  also 
affirms  that  Divine  grouse  operates  upon  all  men,  and  that  each  man^s  salva- 
iion  actuaUy  depends  upon  the  use  which  his  oton  free-mil  makes  of  that 
-grace;  so  that  Arminianism,  like  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism, 
represents  God  as  making  salvation  possible  to  all  men  but  sure  to  none, 
and  represents  man  as  at  last  doing  that  which  really  saves  him— maA^ 
man  his  own  Savior.  The  great  minority  of  the  professedly  Christian 
world  are  Arminians. 

The  question  of  the  precise  extent  of  man's  corruption  and  the  exact 
relation  of  man  to  God  in  salvation  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  the  records 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  have  profoundly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  God  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  the  fifth  century. 
And  Augustine,  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Hippo  Regius  in  North  Africa, 
seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  that  extent  and  relation  than  any 
other  person  in  the  early  post-apostolic  centuries.  Led,  not  by  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  monkish  moralization,  but  by  a  deep  personal  experience  of 
his  own  ntter  sinfulness  and  of  the  almightiness  of  Divine  grace — the 
Holy  Spirit  within  him  teaching  him  the  same  lesson  as  taught  by  thai 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  and  even  in  creation  and  providence— Augustine 
affirmed  that  God  is  an  omnipotent  sovereign,  and  all  men  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  Him ;  that  all  the  human  race  were  in  the  loins  of  Adam 
and  fell  in  him,  and  are  therefore  bom  totally  depraved;  that  Divine 
grace  is  absolutely  unmerited,  indispensable  and  irresistible  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  sinner;  that,  from  its  eternal  design  to  its  eternal  accom- 

*  Thto  nclent  anrompot  for  condiUonaLism  1b  utterly  neatnllzed  by  the  fact  that,  an  the  hua- 
iWDdman  mn»i Jtreilie  bom  Into  the  natural  klnfrdom  before  he  can  do  any  work  in  natnre,  so 
laniit  the  apiritnaUy  dead  sinner ^ae  be  bom  into  the  trpiritual  Unflrdom  before  he  can  do  any  work 
in  that  kinKdom:  and  when  thus  bom  of  God  he  will  certainly  believe  in  ChriHt.  overoome  the 
woiM,  and  Save  eteraal  life,  and  nerer  perish  (1  John  r.  1,  4:  John  x.  S7-«):  xL  ».  96). 
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plishment,  grace  does  all  the  work  of  Balvatioiiy  even  worldiis  is^  tiie  shk- 
ner  all  hiB  good  will  and  all  his  good  works,  so  that  he  shall  go  at  last 
into  the  Divine  presence  as  a  poor,  helpless  beggar,  a  poor,  last  dmrner^ 
saved  by  grace  alone  from  first  to  last,  and  shaUbe  thus  prepared  to  ffit^ 
Ood  all  the  glory  of  his  scdvation.  In  this  manner  all  the  proud,  poisaoous 
Pharisaisni  in  the  believer^s  heart  is  exterminated ;  he  is  made  a  truly 
and  deeply  humble  child  of  God,  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Lamb  of  God ;  and  he  is  doubly  comforted,  and  enabled  to  put  im- 
plicit trust  not  in  man,  not  in  himself,  but  in  God,  by  not  only  "looking 
forward  into  eternal  life,  but  also  backward  into  the  ante-mmidane 
eternity,  and  finding  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  Divine  love  the  beginning 
and  the  firm  anchorage  of  his  salvation  ^  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5 ;  Isaiah  liv.  10 : 
Iv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  8,  81-87 ;  Rom.  viii.  29-89 ;  Eph.  i.-iii ;  Phil.  i.  6, 29 ;  ii.  12, 
13 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  18, 14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  8-10 ;  1  Peter  i.  1-5 ;  Heb.  vi.  18-30;  Bev. 
i.  5,  6 ;  V.  9, 10).  Augustine  maintained  that  God's  election  and  predesti- 
nation of  the  sinner  to  eternal  life  were  altogether  of  free  and  unmerited 
grace,  and  not  at  all  conditioned  on  the  sinner's  repentance,  faith  and 
good  works ;  for  these  are  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  froit  of 
God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  (Psalm  cvii.  1-81 ;  Isaiah  xlv.  24,  25 ;  bdv.  6 ;  bd. 
10 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  1-9 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Matt.  i.  21 ;  Acts  v.  81 ;  xi.  18 ; 
xvi.  14;  xiii.  48;  Rom.  iii.  24;  iv.  5, 16 ;  v.  19-21 ;  viii.  29-89 ;  ix.  Id;  xi.  5- 
7;  lCor.i.80,81;  xii.  7-11;  2  Cor.  v.  17-21 ;  Gal.v.22,28;  Eph.L3,4,19; 
ii.  1-10;  Phil.  i.  6,  29;  ii.  12, 18;  2  Tim.  i.  9, 10;  Titus  iii.  5-7 ;  Heb.  viii.  9- 
12;  xii.2;  xiii.8;  James i.  18;  lPeteri.1-5;  2Peteri.8;  1  John  iv.l9; 
V.  1;  Johni.  12, 18;  iii.  1-8;  v.  25;  vi.  68;  viii.  86;  x.  26-80;  xvi.  7-14: 
xvii).  Although  all  Semi-Pelagians  and  Arminianssay  that  salvation  is 
conditioned  on  the  repentance  and  faith  of  the  sinner,  the  Scriptures  ju»t 
quoted  so  plainly  and  unmistakably  declare  that  repentance  and  faith 
are  themselves  the  gift  of  God  and  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
that  the  ablest  Arminian  writers*  are  constrained  to  admit  this  fact.  The 
"  CydopaBdia  of  Methodism,"  edited  by  Matthew  Simpson,  the  leading 
"Bishop"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  "  Church"  in  the  United  Stat^, 
makes  the  following  statements :  "  In  Cal vinistic  theology  the  process  of 
salvation  is,  first,  regeneration;  second,  faith;  and  third,  repentance. 
Methodists  believe  that,  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  the  Holy  Spirit 
enlightens  his  understanding  and  causes  him  to  see  his  need  of  a  Savior; 
that  under  this  spiritual  influence  and  power  the  first  step  is  repentance, 
or  turning  from  sin,  the  second,  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These 
are  followed  by  regeneration.  While  repentance  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
act  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  also  in  another  sense  the  gift  of  God. 
Without  the  grace  of  God  first  given,  no  man  will  repent  or  turn  to  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  supplies  light  to  the  understanding,  quickens  the  emo- 

*It  is  a  inoet  lamentable  fact,  and  demonetratee  the  unspiritnality  of  tibe  grcat  ma»  «ff  the 
Catholic  and  Profceiitant  world,  that  nearly  all  profeeeed  Christiana  accept  their  own  mdnaplrvd 
anthorities  in  preference  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  With  them  tb» 
word  of  man  is  everythinfr.  and  the  word  of  Ood  is  nothinfr.  And  the  most  of  their  speakers  de- 
part further  from  the  truth  in  the  direction  of  Pa«nn  PelsKianlsm  than  their  written  autluwltieB. 
and  thns  perniciously  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  their  private  members. 
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lions,  and  bo  seals  Divine  ttath  npon  the  conscience  that  the  sinner  not 
only  sees,  but  fetk  his  spiritual  danger/'    "  Regeneration,  or  conversion* 
or  the  new  birth,  or  the  new  ereation,  or  becoming  a  new  creature,  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer ;  it  is  the  implantation  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  efficient  cause  of  regeneration  is  the 
Divine  Spirit,  for  no  man  can  turn  himself  unto  God.    It  proceeds  by 
enlightening  the  judgment  through  the  word  of  truth  or  the  gospel  of 
salvation,  and  impressing  that  truth  upon  the  understanding  so  as  to  sub- 
due  the  will  and  reign  in  the  affections."    Directly  contradictoiy  to  this  ' 
assertion  that  the  regenerating  Spirit  of  God  subdues  the  will,  the  same 
author  asserts  in  the  same  article  that  God  gives  every  man  His  Spirit, 
and  ''  gives  man  the  power,  on  the  one  hand,  of  yielding  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  and,  on  the  other,  of  rejecting  them  and  pursuing  a  course 
nnto  perdition  f  that  "  God  has  placed  this  fearful  responsibility  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  human  will.'^    For  the  point-blank  contradiction  of 
this  last  assertion,  any  one  who  believes  the  Scpptures  and  acknowledges 
Christ  as  his  only  Master  need  only  refer  to  John  i.  12, 18 ;  iii.  1-8;  Bom. 
ix.  16 ;  Phil.  ii.  12, 18 ;  James  i.  18 ;  Psalm  ox.  8.   McClintock  and  Strong's 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,''  the 
most  thorough  and  elaborate  Methodist  work  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
makes  the  following  plain  and  strong  scriptural  statements:    "The 
author,  as  well  as  object,  of  true  repentance,  is  God  (Acts  v.  81)."   ''Chris- 
tian faith  does  not  spring  from  the  natural  working  of  the  human  mind ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God  (£ph.  ii.  8),  and  is  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  word  of  the  gospel  and  the  free  grace  of  Christ  (Bom. 
X.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  21).    Fides  donum  Dei  est,  per  quod  Christum  redemptorem 
nostrum  in  verba  Uvangelii  reete  offnosdmtu  (Formula  of  Concord,  iii.  11) ;" 
that  is,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  Ood,  by  which  we  rightly  recognise  Christ  our 
Redeemer  in  the  word  of  the  gospeV    One  more  witnesa  on  this  subject  will 
be  enough,  and  he  shall  be  the  ablest  Methodist  theologian  that  ever 
lived,  the  highest  Methodist  authority  of  the  present  century  in  both 
Europe  and  America.    Bichard  Watson,  in  his  ''  Biblical  and  Theological 
Dictionary,"  says :  "  An  evangelical  repentance  is  a  godly  sorrow  wrought 
in  the  heart  of  a  sinful  person  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  whereby, 
from  a  sense  of  his  sin,  as  offensive  to  God  and  defiling  and  endangering 
to  his  own  soul,  and  from  an  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
he,  with  grief  and  hatred  of  all  his  known  sins,  turns  from  them  to  God 
as  his  Savior  and  Lord."*    "The  very  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  new  covenant  necessary,  take  away  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
merit  upon  our  part ;  the  faith  by  which  the  covenant  is  accepted  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  and  all  the  good  works  by  which  Christians  continue  to  keep 
the  covenant  originate  in  that  change  of  character  which  is  the  fruit  of 

***Therta»on<tf  pardon^  in  every  ease,**  says  Watson,  in  bis  **Theolofric^al  Institntes,"  **  is 
not  repenianee,  not  faith,  noi  anutMna  done  by  man,  btU  the  merit  q/'  the  eaerUlee  of  ChrigLT  Tbis 
is  exactly  Primitive  Baptist  doctrine,  for  believino  wbich  they  are  hated  ana  persecuted  every- 
wberc. 
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the  operation  of  His  Spirit.''  "  True  and  saring  faith  acknowledged  on 
earth,  as  it  will  be  perpetually  acknowledged  in  Heaven,  that  the  whole 
salvation  of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree  thereof, 
whereof  there  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest  love,  Christ's  merit 
and  intercession,  His  own  gracions  promise,  and  the  power  of  His  own 
Holy  Spirit."*  If  these  pointed  declarations  do  not  contain  the  essenee 
of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  grace,  known  as  Panlinism  or  Anga»tmlaniwn, 
then  it  does  really  seem  that  human  language  has  no  meaning. 

"  The  great  system  of  doctrine  known  in  histoiy  as  the  Panlincv 
Augnstinian  or  Calvinistic,"  says  Prof.  Charles  Hodge,  "  is  taught,  as  we 
believe,  in  the  Scriptures ;  was  developed  by  Augustine,  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Latin  Church,  adhered  to  by  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  repudiated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  revived  in  that  church  by  the  Jansenists,  adopted  by  all  the  re- 
formers, incorporated  in  the  creeds  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Switwr- 
land,  of  the  Palatinate,  of  France,  Holland,  Ehigland  and  Sooitand,  and 
unfolded  in  the  Standards  framed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,"  whidi 
have  been  doctrinally  adopted  by  the  Presbyterians,  CangregaUomdUsif 
and  Baptists  of  Europe  and  America.  And,  unless  words  aie  twisted  oat 
of  their  lexical  meanings,  the  Episcopal  Articles  of  Faith,  from  the  ninth 
to  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Methodist  Articles,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth,  establish  the  same  doctrine,  and  are  emphatic  witnesses  againA 
their  members  who  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  their 
fathers. 

*'  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  this  system  of  doctrine  has  (in  its  applica- 
tion to  sinners  by  the  Spirit  of  God)  been  the  moving  power  in  the 
church ;  that  largely  to  it  (as  thus  applied)  are  to  be  referred  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  spiritual  life  of  the  heroes  and  confessors  who  have  been 
raised  up  in  the  course  of  ages ;  that  (by  the  will  and  iK>wer  of  God)  it 
has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  good  works,  of  civil  and  r^igious  liberty, 
and  of  human  progress.  Its  truth  may  be  evinced  from  many  difTerent 
sources.  1st.  All  the  various  parts  of  this  system  of  doctrine,  unlike  those 
of  all  other  different  doctrines,  are  thoroughly  consistent  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  doctrine,  insomuch  that  any  one  part  necessarily 
involves  all  the  others ;  thus  proving  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  author  of 
the  doctrine.  2d.  This  system  of  doctrine  alone  is  consistent  with  all  the 
facts  of  creation  and  providence— the  supreme,  absolute,  imchallengeable 
sovereignty  of  God  in  everything  that  He  made  and  in  everything  that  He 
orders  throughout  the  universe— the  inconceivable  grnlf  between  the 
cozoon  and  Gabriel,  and  the  myriad  gradations  between  these  creatiires- 
and  the  unspeakable  inequalities  existing  among  men,  both  nationaDr 
and  individually,  in  the  matter  of  original  endowments,  providential  cir- 

*ODe  of  the  mo«t  learned  and  eiiteemed  Methodint  mintoter*  in  North  CftxpUna  remaned  9tew 
reaTABlnce  to  the  prraent  writer :  "One  of  your  minlsterB  recently  preached  in  my  meetiiir* 
bonne,  and  some  of  my  members,  speakinK  to  me  afterwards,  made  the  objection  that  the  amaae 
waa  too  denominational :  but  I  told  them  that  the  objection  wMcanged  by  their  own  igoanaa. 
that  aalvation  by  sovereign  grace  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  Charon.** 
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ciunstanees  and  religious  advantages.    8d.  This  system  of  doctrine  alone 
is  consistent  with  the  great  facts  plainly  revealed  in  the  Bible.    1st.  The 
relationship  of  God  to  men ;  His  infinite  superiority  to  all  creatures ;  His 
absolute  proprietorship  of  the  universe,  as  its  creator  and  preserver ;  and 
man^s  entire  forfeiture,  by  his  apostasy,  of  all  claim  on  the  justice  of  God, 
M.  The  death  of  fallen  man  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  his  consequent 
uttar    inability    to    change    his   own   heart,  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  change,  or  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  that  change.     3d. 
The  omnipotent  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  quickening,  out  of 
this  spiritually  dead  mass,  whom  He  will,  raising  the  objects  of  His  choice 
out  of  spiritual  death,  giving  them  spiritual  life,  and  creating  them  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus.    4th.   The  plain  scriptural  fact  that  all  the  good  in 
man  is  the  fruit,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  be  the  cause  of  his 
election  unto  life  (Eph.  i.  8-6 ;  1  Peter  i.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  1  Thess.  i.  2-4). 
5th.  The  fact  revealed  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Biblci  and  deeply 
written  in  every  Christian  heart,  that  salvation  is  not  at  all  of  works, 
whether  actual  or  foreseen,  but  is  altogether  of  the  free,  unmerited  grace 
of  God.    No  teacher  ever  sent  by  God  to  reveal  His  will  has  asserted, 
more  unmistakably  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  omnipotent  sover- 
eignty of  God  in  salvation,  the  specialty  and  certainty  of  the  everlasting 
blessedness  of  all  whom  the  Father  loved  as  He  loved  the  Son  and  gave 
the  Son  out  of  the  world  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (John  v.,  vi., 
X.,  xvii.;  Matt.  xi.  25;  xiii.  11).     How  any  man  can  claim  the  name  of 
Christian  and  yet  deny  these  plain  declarations  of  Christ,  is  astonishing. 
Any  theory,  however  pleasant,  and  yet  inconsistent  with  all  these  unde- 
niable/octe  of  nature,  providence,  experience  and  Scripture,  is  icorse  than 
trarthless-At  is  dehmve  and  ruinous.     The  objections  urged  by  the  be- 
nighted carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  to  the  Bible  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  grace  alone,  address  themselves  more  powerfully  to  the 
feelings  and  the  imagination  than  to  the  understanding,  and  are,  there- 
fore, arrayed  in  such  distorted  and  exaggerated  forms  as  to  produce  the 
strongest  revulsion  and  abhorrence ;  the  very  same  objections  are  urged, 
in  equally  shocking  pictures,  by  infidels  and  atheists  against  the  provi- 
dence and  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  His  permission  of  sin  and  misery  in 
the  universe,  and  the  unending  sinfulness  and  misery  of  many  of  His  in- 
telligent creatures;  and  the  very  same  objections  were  urged  by  un- 
believers against  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles.     The  practical  tendency 
of  any  doctrine  is  to  be  decided  from  its  character  and  from  its  effects. 
The  proper  effect  of  the  conviction  that  we  have  forfeited  all  claims  on 
God's  justice,  that  we  are  at  His  mercy,  and  that  He  may  rightfully  leave 
as  to  perish  in  our  sins,  is  to  lead  us  to  seek  that  mercy  with  earnestness 
and  importunity.    And  the  experience  of  the  church  in  all  ages  proves 
that  such  is  the  actual  effect  of  the  doctrine  in  question  (when  really  be- 
lieved).   It  has  not  led  to  neglect,  to  stolid  unconcern,  or  to  rebellious 
opposition  to  God,  but  to  submission,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth, 
and  to  sure  trust  in  Christ  as  the  appointed  Savior  of  those  who  deserve 
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to  perish."— (7o9uieiMe(2  and  mo^fied  from  (7.  Hodge,  in  "  Syetematie  T&e- 
oloffyJ" 

As  Aogustiniaiusm,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Augastine,  degene- 
rated, in  the  Catholic  **  Church,"  into  Semi-AugustinianisiQ,  which  was 
afterwards  fuUy  developed  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  Ca^olics,  Aqui- 
nas, Bellanuine  and  Mohler,  and  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  has  re-appeared  in  the  modified  or  Wesleyan  Arminianism  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  is  proper,  here,  to  point  oat,  in  a 
few  words,  the  grand  citadel  of  this  imscriptural  theology,  and  to  assault 
it  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God  "  (£ph.  vi.  17). 
If  in  accordance  with  that  word,  it  will  stand ;  if  not,  it  will  fall. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Semi-Augustinians  describe  all  men  as  bom 
totally  depraved,  or  dead  in  sin,  since  and  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall; 
but  these  theologians  declare  that  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  every  human 
being,  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  some  degree  of  spiritual  life, 
light  and  grace,  which,  if  he  properly  accepts,  embraces,  improves,  yields 
to  or  complies  with,  he  will  be  given  more  life,  light  and  grace  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  more  of  his  spiritnal  death  will  be  removed,  and  if  he  thus  continues 
to  improve  the  grace  given,  he  will  finally  repent  truly  and  believe  the 
gospel,  and  then  be  born  again  or  regenerated ;  after  all  this,  however, 
there  is  no  certainty  whatever  of  the  sinner's  salvation'— he  must  himself 
continue  to  obey  the  Lord,  co-operate  with  His  Spirit,  and  persevere  in 
grace  to  the  last  moment  of  his  conscious  life,  or  else  he  will  finally  fall 
into  everlasting  perdition.    Really,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  oomfori  such 
a  doctrine  as  this  can  afford  to  the  weak  and  tempted  child  of  God  who 
has  been  taught  by  experience  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  or  in  his 
own  strength  ( Jer.  xvii.  5,  6 ;  Phil.  iii.  3) ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  see 
how  that  Divine  Spirit,  whose  name  is  the  Comforter,  can  be  the  author 
of  such  a  doctrine  (John  xiv.  16 ;   Isaiah  xl.  1,  2).     This  doctrine  is  the 
most  cultured  and  refined  and  the  highest  attainable  product  of  natural 
religion— the  very  closest  imitafion  which  the  darkened  mind  can  invent 
of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  grace  and  salvation ;  and  it  is  possible  for  many 
of  the  weak,  unestablished,  improperly  instructed  children  of  God  to  hi 
deceived,  in  a  measure,  and  for  a  season,  by  its  ingenuity  and  plausibilityi 
especially  because  of  its  conformity  to  carnal  common  sense,  or  natiira] 
reason,  and  human  philosophy.    **  No  man  living,^''  says  Wesley,  **  is  with 
out  some  preveni^nt  grace,  and  every  degree  of  grace  is  a  degree  of  J</c.1 
"  The  visitations  of  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  says  Wat 
son,  "  are  vouchsafed  to  all  men,  and  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  nunibeii 
less  other  subsequent  cases,  quite  independent  of  our  seeking  them  q 
desire  for  them ;  and,  in  our  convictions  for  sin  under  His  operations,  w 
are  often  wholly  passive.    The  Holy  Spirit  removes  so  much  of'  our  spir 
itual  death  as  to  excite  in  us  various  degrees  of  religious  feeling,  an 
enable  us  to  seek  the  face  of  God,  to  turn  at  His  rebuke,  and,  hy  iinpro\ 
ing  His  grace,  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel."     This  doctrine  of  tl 
human  soul  not  being  a  unit,  but  being  composed  of  parts,  and  of  th 
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Holy  Spirit  giving  life  to  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  and,  if  theiae  parta 
work  well,  giving  life  to  one  or  more  of  the  othei*part8,  etc.,  until  the  last 
dead  part  is  made  alive--or,  of  there  being  degrees*  in  the  spiritual  life 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  dead  sinner,  and  the  giving  of  the  higher 
degrees  being  conditioned  on  the  use  which  the  partially  quickened  sinner 
makes  of  the  lower  degrees— this  doctrine  is  an  invention  of  the  di»:kened 
mind  of  man,  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  tiie  Scriptures  of  inspired  truth* 
GoD^s  ACCOUNT  of  the  manner  in  which  He  quickens  the  spiritually  dead 
sinner,  and  saves  him  from  his  sins,  and  prepares  him  for  everlasting 
holiness  and  hi^piness  beyond  the  grave,  may  be  seen  in  such  Scriptures 
as  the  following :  Psalms  ex.  3;  cxi.  9;  cv.-cviL;  Isaiah  xl.-xliv.;  liii.-lv.; 
Ivii.  16 ;  Ix.,  Ixi.;  Jer.  xxxi.;  xxix.  10-14 ;  £zek.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xlvii.? 
Zech.  xii.  10-14 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Hosea  xiv.;  Jonah  ii.  9 :  Mai.  iiL,  iv.;  Matt.  i.  21  ^ 
xi.  35-30;  xiii.  11 ;  John  i.  12, 13;  iii.  1-8;  v.  35;  vi.  87-68;  viii.  86;  x.  26- 
30;  xi.  35,  26 ;  xiv.  16-20;  xvi.  7-14;  xvii.;  Acts  ii.;  v.  81 ;  xL  18;  xv.  11  ^ 
xvi.  14 ;  xiii.  48 ;  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  iv.  6, 16 ;  v.  19-21 ;  vi.-xi.;  1  Cor.  i.  26-31 ;  2: 
Cor.  iii.-v.;  Gal.  ii.  16-21 ;  iii.  10-29 ;  iv.  21-81 ;  v.;  Eph.  i.-iii.;  Phil.  i.  6,. 
29 ;  ii.  12, 13;  CoL  iii.  3,  4;  2  Tim.  i.  9, 10;  Titus  iii.  6-7;  .Heb.  viii.  9-12; 
xii.  2 ;  xiii.  8 ;  James  i.  18 ;  1  Peter  i.,  ii.;  1  John  iv.  19 ;  v.  1-4 ;  Rev.  i.  5,. 
6 ;  V.  9, 10.  These  Sciiptures  demonstrate  that  God,  by  the  exercise  of 
His  own  sovereign  will  and  almighty  power,  and  not  because  of  any  worksf 
whatever  of  theirs,  specially  and  efficaciously  elects,  redeems  and  sancti- 
ties all  who  shall  finally  reach  Heaven ;  that  He  takes  away  not  apart  of 
but  all  their  stony  heart,  and  gives  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  He  goea- 
down  into  their  spiritual  graves,  and  brings  them  out,  and  clothes  their 
very  dry  bones  with  sinews  and  flesh  and  skin,  and  puts  His  Spirit  within 
them,  and  makes  them  live  and  know  that  God  has  done  all  this  glorious 
work ;  that  He  new-creates  them  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  He  gives  them 
His  Spirit  to  abide  with  them  and  dwell  in  them  forever ;  that  He  gives 
them  spiritual  or  eternal  life,  repentance,  faith,  love,  peace,  and  all  spir- 

*Oonfiuioii  of  ttaonirht  jproduoes  Inaocuraoy  of  statement.  ^Liff  itaelf  Is  one  thinir;  snd  ttae 
fMmtr«8taaon  of  life  Is  anoChgr  thinr.  While  tbere  are  various  de^^  in  the  manifestaUofia  both 
of  nigral  and  spiiitnal  life,  lif^ttself,  whether  natural  or  spiritual,  is  a.separate  entity,  an  in- 
divlsihle  nnlt,  a  clear  Divine  ffift.  essentially  and  totally  distineniished  from  death  tnr  such  a 
ndffhty  gnU  ss  on^the  Infinite  Orestor  can  span.  It  is  not  guofUniv,  but  qmUty,  that  distin- 
ffnisheB  the  essence  of  life,  liffht,  flrrace  and  Spirit,  flrom  the  essence  of  death,  darlcnesB,  nature 
and  matter. , And  the  life  which  tiie  Spirit  of  Cfod  gives  to  His  nplzltiislly  desd  but  ehosen^people 
igemphaticsklly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  spiritual*  Divine,  eternal,  everlasting  life,  the 
Itfe  of  Christ,  even  Christ  Himself  dweUinir  by  His  Spirit  in  them,  and,  because  He  lives,  msking- 
them  live  also. 

t  The  Seml-Aufrnstinisnism  of  the  nineteenth  century  declsres  that,  between  spiritual  quick- 


me  him  repentance,  faith  and  refreneratlon :  but,  if  he  does  not,  Ood  wm  not  give  him  thene- 
additional  gnoeB.  Now,  if  socepiincr,  embracing,  usinfr,  improving,  etc.,  are  not  woris  of  the 
nnner,  they  sre  nothing.  Webster  ana  Worcester  tell  us  that  a  work  is  an  a<  oeea  or  perform- 
anee ;  and  these  two  lexioographers  and  Sheets  say  that  the  English  term  work  is  of  the  same  root 
as  the  Qreek  term  eroon,  which  Uddell  and  Scott  say  is  a  most  general  term  for  anything  done  by 
a  humsn  being.  And  the  Mew  Testament  repeatedly^  and  emphatiCBlly  declares  that  we  are  net 
mved  ex  eraon  or  kata  orga  (m  wnaequenee  qf^  in  aeeordanee  with,  because  of»  workB)  whiek  we  hav» 
wne.  Wesleyan  Armlnianiam  makes  our  salvation  depend,  primarily,  upon  works  done  by  us  be- 
fore we  are  bom,  spiritually;  and,  secondarily,  upon  works  done  by  us  after  our  spiritual  birth. 
The  scriptural  fact  Is  that  God,  by  His  almighty  grace,  works  in  His  people  all  the  wHling-  and  all 
^  doing  that  are  acceptable  to  Him  (1  K&gH  viii.  68:  Psalm  ex.  S:  Pro  v.  xxi.  1 ;  Isaiah  xxvi.  12- 
PhiL  llTl^  IS;  Heb.  xiii. «).  Heathen  authority  for  the  UmiUtion  of  the  power  of  Ood.  and  for 
only  a  partial  quickening  of  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the  old  Pagan  Boman  Bible,  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. Book  1,  lines  ¥»,  m,  43^  4». 
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itual  blessings  in  accordanoe  with  His  eternal  purpose  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  that  He  gives  them  the  life  of  Christ,  even  Christ  who  is 
their  /<fe— not  a  partial,  fraomentart,  imperfect,  chakgikg,  per- 
ishable, MOMENTARY  LIFE,  DEPENDENT  FOR  ITS  COMPLETION  AND  PER-  ' 
TETUATION  UPON  THEIR  FEEBLE  AND  SINFUL  SELVES,  BUT  THE  LIFE  THAT 
He  gives  THEM  IS  THE  LIFE  OP  ChRIST,  YEA,  IT  IS  CHRIST  HiMSELF,  THE  i 
PERFECT  AND  ETERNAL  GOD,  THE  SAME  YESTERDAY,  AND   TO-DAY,    AND 

FOREVER.    The  good  work  that  He  begins  in  us  He  wiU  perform  untU  the      i 
^  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  the  day  when  Christ  shall  be  first  revealed  as 
our  8amor,  but  the  day  when  He  shall  come  finally  to  judge  the  world  and 
take  His  ransomed  people  home  (Phil.  i.  6,  10;  S  Thess.  i.  7-19 ;  Heb.  xii.  2 ; 
Bom.  viii.  d9-99 ;  3  Peter  iii.  10-18).    Just  as  a  pseudo-scientific  infidelity      i 
seeks  to  expel  God  from  the  universe,  or  to  minimize  His  immediate  influ-      i 
ence  in  the  universe  to  the  least  possible  de^ee ;  so  a  pseudo-religious 
dogma  seeks  to  expel  the  Spirit  of  God  from  the  heart  of  man,  or  to  mini- 
mize His  immediate  influence  in  the  human  heart  to  the  least  possible     i 
degree.    Spiritualism  is  always  and  everywhere  offensive  to  the  natural     i 
mind.    Those  •natural  principles  that  remain  even  with  the  children  of 
Ood  during  all  their  earthly  life  may  be  pleased,  to  some  extent,  with  a 
CK)mewhat  rationalistic,  anti-supernatural  i^eligion  ;  but  such  Christians     i 
are  sadly  in  need  of  instruction  in  spiritual  things. 

Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  recent  able  work  entitled  "  Natural 
liaw  in  the  Spiritual  World,^  has  some  admirable  pages  unanswerably 
evincing  the  united  and  harmonious  testimony  of  both  science  and  Scrip- 
ture to  the  truth  of  the  Pauline  or  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
salvation,  and  I  will  now  give  the  substance  of  some  of  his  remarks  upon 
this  subject  : 

The  Apostle  John  says,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  lie  tbat 
liath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  "  (1  John  v.  13).    "  Omne  vivum  ex 
vivo"  (everything  living  comes  from  something  Kving).    Spontaneous 
^Deration  is  a  scientific  heresy,  asserted  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian,  bat  ^ven 
up  with  reluctance  by  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  all  the  great  scientiBts  of 
Europe.    Biogenesis  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line,  says  Huxley  ;  no 
life  without  antecedent  life,  says  Tyndall.    Even  so  the  spiritual  life  is 
the  gift  of  the  living  Spirit,  a  new  creation  from  above,  which  uo  natorsd 
man,  by  improving  himself,  can  attain,  although  nearly  all  the  preachers 
and  poets  and  novelists  and  essayists  proclaim  difterently.    No  physical 
change  or  evolution  can  endow  a  single  mineral  atom  with  life.     The  vast 
helpless  world  of  the  dead  or  inorganic  is  cut  off  from  the  livinK  by  the 
law  of  biogenesis ;  only  by  the  bending  down  of  some  living  t'orm  into 
this  dead  world  can  these  dead  atoms  live.    So  th^e  is  a  mighty  ^ulf  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  hermetically  sealed 
on  the  natural  side,  which  no  natural  power  can  bridge  across.     "  £xeept 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."     The 
passage  from  the  dead  to  the  living  is  miraculous.  Divine.    Any  conamuni- 
cation  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  world  must  be  a  revelation  ;    •'  the 
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natural  man  cannot  know  spiritttal  things,  beoanse  they  are  fipiritually 
diflcenied.''  It  is  perfect  folly  to  offer  ns  Christianity  without  a  living^ 
creative  Spirit— a  personal  religion  without  regeneration.  A  stone  can- 
not  KTow  more  and  more  living  till  it  enters  the  organic  world ;  neither 
can  a  natural  man  simply  grow  better  and  better  till  in  his  own  power  h<» 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  new  principle  distinguishes  the  plant  from 
the  stone,  and  the  spiritual  from  the  natural  man— the  principle  of  life* 
It  cannot  be  truly  said  that  he  that  hath  Brahma,  or  Buddha,  or  Moham- 
med, hath  life ;  but  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  that  hath  Christ  hath 
life.  This  fact  distinguishes  Christianity  from  all  other  religions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analogies  of  biology,  tiie  new  spiritual  life  dawns  suddenly 
and  comes  without  observation,  and  develops  gradually ;  growth  is  most 
gradual  in  the  highest  forms  of  life ;  no  wonder  that  development  is  tardy 
in  the  creatures  of  eternity.  Health  or  structure  can  come  gradually,  but 
life  cannot.  Growth  is  the  work  of  time ;  but  life  is  not.  At  one  moment 
the  being  is  dead ;  the  next  moment  it  lives ;  this  is  regeneration— the 
passing  from  deatii  to  life.  Just  as  in  natural  life,  so  in  spiritual  life,  tho 
conscious  moment  is  not  (often)  the  real  moment  of  birth,  but  follows  it 
long  afterwards.  The  living  blade  is  small,  near  the  earth,  often  soiled, 
crushed,  down-trodden,  but  it  has  life,  which  the  great  imposing  stone 
beside  it  does  not  have ;  and  the  living  blade  will  grow  spontaneously 
and  mysteriously,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  it  shall  be.  The 
Christian,  like  the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  character 
are  not  manufactured  things,  but  living  tilings  grown  from  the  secret 
inward  germ  of  the  living  Spirit— not  the  products  of  this  world,  but 
exotics  from  a  sunnier  clime.  If  you  can  accoimt  for  a  flower,  it  is  arti-i 
ficial  and  dead.  True  life,  growth  and  spirituality  ate  mysterious,  uiiac* 
countable.  The  Christian  is  a  unique  phenomenon ;  if  you  can  account 
for  him,  he  is  not  a  Christian.  God's  grace  is  free ;  the  lily  and  all  nature 
echo  the  blessed  evangel  of  Jesus,  *'  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.''  We  would  not  urge  a  plea  for  the  inactivity  of  the  spirital  ener* 
gies,  but  for  the  tranquility  of  the  spiritual  mind. 

Life  is  correspondence  with  environment ;  death  is  the  want  of  such 
correspondence.  All  organisms  are  living  to  all  within  the  circumference 
of  their  correspondence,  and  dead  to  all  beyond.  The  natural  man  is  not 
in  correspondence  with,  not  responsive  to,  his  spiritual  environment,  and 
is  therefore  spiritually  dead.  Those  who  are  in  communion  with  God 
live ;  those  who  are  not  are  dead.  The  natural  mind  may  be  cultivated, 
high-toned,  lovely,  virtuous ;  its  correspondence  may  reach  to  the  stars 
of  Heaven,  to  the  magnitudes  of  time  and  space ;  but  the  stars  of  Heaven 
are  not  Heaven,  and  time  and  space  are  not  God ;  and  such  a  mind,  if  it 
commune  not  with  God,  is  spiritually  dead,  just  as  the  plant  is  dead  to 
the  voice  of  the  bird.  We  have  the  most  emi^totio  and  abundant  proof 
from  the  spiritually  dead  themselves,  in  the  modem  Agnostic  philosophy, 
that  the  Pauline  anthropology,  instead  of  being  an  insult  to  human 
nature,  is  true— that  the  natural  man  does  not  know  or  commune  with 
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Ood,  that  such  a  mind  is  spiritually  dead.  There  never  before  was  a  time 
^hen  this  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  could  be  more  boldly  pro- 
•claimed,  or  could  better  secure  the  respect  or  arrest  the  interest  of  science. 
To  know  God  in  nature  only,  even  however  great,  eternal  or  infinite,  is 
not  spiritual  life ;  for  eternal  life  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ.  Outside  of  the  sphere  of  special  revelation  man  has  never 
attained  a  sin-abhorring,  passion-controlling,  heart-purifying  knowledge 
.  of  God.  The  flicker  of  natural  reason  but  makes  the  mysterious  and  im- 
penetrable darkness  deeper ;  for  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  life  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy.  Corre- 
spondence with  God  includes  communion,  faith  and  love ;  this  perfect 
spiritual  life  will  stretch  beyond  the  grave  and  be  found  inviolate 
**  Wlien  the  moon  Is  old, 

And  the  stan  are  cold. 

And  the  books  of  the  Judgment  Day  unfold.'* 

Every  organism,  however  small,  has  a  type  to  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
formed ;  so  Christ  is  the  perfect  type,  the  Divine  ideal,  to  which  the  new 
creature,  the  spiritual  man,  is  to  be  finally  and  perfectly  conformed. 
Christ  is  the  life ;  His  incarnation  is  the  life  revealing  the  type ;  and  His 
life  by  His  spirit  in  us  conforms  us  to  that  type ;  and  this  conformity  will 
go  on  until  Christ  is  perfectly  formed  in  us— the  hope  and  the  realization 
of  glory. 

The  mineral  is  below  and  dead  to  the  organic  kingdom ;  and  so  the 
organic  is  below  and  dead  to  the  spiritual  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  or  of  God.  The  members  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  not  bom 
at  all ;  the  members  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  once  bom,  while  the 
members  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  are  twice  bom ;  and  by  the  law  of  oon- 
formity  to  type,  they  will  in  the  end  attain  to  the  pure  and  holy  ima^  of 
their  Father,  God.    Thus  far  Prof.  Drummond. 

Even  the  Apostle  Paul  confesses  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  his  brethren, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  existence,  we  know  only  in  part— that  now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9, 12).    And  Augustine,  though 
he  saw  so  dearly  the  Bible  doctrine  of  God's  free  redeeming  grace,  yet 
greatly  and  sadly  erred  in  accepting  also,  and  very  inconsistently,  the 
doctrine  of  sacramentalism  (or  salvation  only  through  the  ordinances  ad- 
ministered by  the  Catholic  "Churchy—the  Old  Catholic,  not  Roman 
Catholic),  and  also  in  inconsistently  persecuting  the  Donatists  for  their 
religion.    Augustine's  ability  and  sacramentalism  caused  the  Catholics  at 
first  to  accept  his  doctrine  of  grace ;  but,  soon  after  his  death,  the  Catho- 
•  lies  became  Semi-Augnstinian  ;  and,  at  the  councils  of  Orange  and  Val- 
ence, A.  D.  529,  Semi-Augustinianism  was  formally  adopted  as  Catholic 
doctrine.    Augustine's  theory  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  persecute  its  eiti- 
Ecns  to  make  them  conform  to  a  national  religion  involved  the  germs  of 
absolnte  efpiritual  despotism,  and  of  even  the  horrors  of  the  Inqoisitioii ; 
but  in  practice  he  is  said  to  have  urged  clemency  and  humanity  apon  the 
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magistrates.*  Sacramentalism  and  religious  persecution  are  as  divene 
from  predestinarianism  as  night  is  from  day ;  and,  as  Augustine  held  all 
these  three  principles,  we  learn  that  even  God^s  regenerated  people  may 
be  in  great  darkness  on  some  important  points,  while  they  haye  light  on 
other  points  still  more  important— in  other  words,  that  we  are  utterly  de- 
pendent on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  open  our  understandings  and  hearts,  and  to 
enlighten  and  animate  us  on  all  spiritual  sulijeets. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Roman  £mperor  Honorius^s  commissioner, 
Marcellinus,  a  friend  of  Augustine  (A.  D.  411),  in  favor  of  the  Catholics 
and  against  the  Donatists,  severe  civil  laws  were  enacted  against  the  lat- 
ter; their  ministers  were  banished;  their  private  members  fined,  and 
their  meeting-houses  confiscated.  In  415  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  holding  religious  meetings.  In  4SS^  the  Aiian  Vandals  con- 
quered Africa,  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Donatists.  The  Novatians  continued,  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  Italy  and  other  countries  6f  Europe.  The  Christians  in  Persia 
were  persecuted  for  forty  years  during  this  century. 

Nestorius,  ''patriarch"  of  Constantinople,  maintained  that  there  is 
only  a  moral  and  not  a  substantial  union  between  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  of  Christ,  and  virtually  affirmed  that  Christ  has  two  persons 
(Nestorianism).  This  error  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  481,  which  declared  that  in  Christ  there  is  a  substantial  union  of 
two  natures,  human  and  Divine,  in  one  person.  Eutyohes,  of  Constanti- 
nople, afiBrmed  that,  at  the  incarnation,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
merged  in  the  Divine,  making  only  one  nature  (Monophysitisin).  This 
error  was  condemned  by  a  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  44B.  The 
Fourth  General  Council  at  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451  (the.  most  numerous,  and, 
next  to  the  first,  the  most  important  General  Council),  condemned  both 
Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  and  declared  that  there  is  in  Christ  an 
unmixed  but  inseparable  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person ;  that  neither 
IB  Christ's  person  to  be  divided  nor  His  two  natures  confounded. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  also  conferred  on  tiie  ''Bishops  "  of  Bome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  the  titles  of  Fatri- 
arekgy  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  the  unscriptnral  oligarehy  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  "  Church ;"  and  the  "  Bishop  "  of  Bome,  Leo  "  the  Great," 
who  was  in  office  from  A.  D.  440  to  461,  and  who  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary mental  ability  and  of  towering  ambition,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
unscriptural  monarchy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  "Church"  by  striving  to 
realize  Cyprian's  invention  of  the  supremacy  of  Peter  over  the  other 
Apostles,  the  succession  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome  to  Peter,  and  consequently 
that  Bishop's  supremacy  over  the  whole  church. 

John  Chrysostom  (the  Ooldeftik-fMmthedr-Aiorti  in  Antioch  847,  died  in 
banishment  407)  is  considered  by  the  Greek  "  Church"  its  greatest  exposi- 
tor  and  preacher.     He  was  a  thorough -going  synergist ;  and  his  pupil, 

^  *The  bMsl  idea  of  the  ttMorr  of  the  penecntion  of  Bo*c«lled  baretioa  wm  that  temporal  anffer- 
xw might  force  them  into  the  trae  faith,  and  thus  Bare  them  from  eternal  puniahment— an  Idea 
tiuronirfaly  inconaiBtent  with  the  doctrine  of  aalratlon  by  grace  alone. 
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CaBsian,  was  the  founder  o£  Semi-Pelagianiam.  Jerome  (bom  about  340, 
died  419)  was,  among  the  Latin  "  fathers,"  the  most  zealous  promoter  of 
monaaticism,  and  ihit  most  learned,  eloquent  and  authoritative ;  is  called 
the  founder  of  the  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  ScriptureB ; 
was  proud,  yain,  sophistieal  and  irritable ;  and  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  called  the  Vulgate,  has  been  substituted,  as  though  inspired,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  "  Church"  in  place  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures. 

The  Anglo*Saxon  conquest  of  England,  A.  D.  449,  broke  up  the 
ancient  British  Church  planted  in  that  island  either  in  the  first  or  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  drove  the  remnant  into  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Palladius 
and  Patiiek  are  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  with  great  success  in 
Ireland  during  this  century ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  Roman- 
ists, and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rome. 

Not  even  the  exact  year,  much  less  the  exact  month  and  day,  when 
Christ  was  bom,  is  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  or  is  known  to  mcMrtals.  The 
sixth  of  January  was  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  thought  to  have 
been  1^  day ;  but  it  was  decided  by  the  Catholics  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  that  the  SGth  day  of  December*  was  the  day.  As  Rome,  the 
centre  of  paganism,  was  made  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  so  the  Pagan 
festivities  of  the  Saturnalia,  SigiUaria,  Juvenalia  and  Brumalia,  which 
occarted  in  December,  were  very  conveniently  and  hilariously  transnxuted 
by  a  woridly  **  Christianity ''  into  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

Sixth  Oefiti*ry.^Duriag  the  sixth  century  the  twilight  of  the  Dark 
Ages  deepens,  the  papacy  assumes  its  mediieval  phase,  clerical  pride  and 
splendid  robing  and  celibacy  and  corruption,  and  formalism,  sacrament- 
alism,  laxity  of  disetpiiBe,  the  worship  of  Mary  and  saints  and  relics  and 
images,  traditionalism,  moAASticism,  ignonuoce  and  superstition,  incTeaae  ; 
men  believe  more  and  more  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  human  works  and 
ceremonies  and  institutions,  and  in  purgatorial  fire ;  the  Franks,  Ostro- 
goths, Visigoths  and  Lombards  are,  by  corrupting  compromises,  converted 
to  Cath<^cism— being  simply  required  to  nuJce  an  oral  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,  memoriae  the  creed,  and  taransfer  their  worship  from  their  own 
gods  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  being  taught  that  gifts 
for  charily  and  religion  atoned  for  any  amount  of  licentiousnesa  and 
bloodshed ;  the  Monophysite  controversies  rage  among  the  Catholics  amid 
scenes  of  numberiess  outrages,  intrigues,  depositions,  banishmenta,  com^ 
motions,  riots,  firm  and  murders;  the  "Fifth  General  Council,  at  Con^ 
stantinople,  adopts  anew  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  complicates  the 
dispute;"  the  dissolute  but  able  £astem  Roman  Emperor,  Justiiuax 
(whose  wife,  Theodora,  was  of  the  same  character),  reconquers,  by  his 
generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  a  large  part  of  the  lost  Western  Elxnpir^ 
in  Africa  and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  wars  with  the  Persians,  anc 
makes  that  celebrated  digest  of  Roman  laws  which  has  become  tbe  cota 

•  "Decmber.beiai?  the  height  of  the  rainy^seMon  in  iu^a,  it  to  not  Ukidy  Uiat  flodks  an| 
ilieFlMrte  wen,  during  that  month,  found  by  night  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem.** 
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mon  law  of  all  civilized  nations ;  he  also  ''affects  a  life  of  austere  piety, 
assnmes  to  regulate  matters  of  faiihf  disdpline  and  worship,  and,  by  acts 
of  extortion,  oppression  and  corruption  of  justice,  procures  means  for 
building  magnificent  church-houses  and  hospitals ;''  he  seeks  to  enforce 
general  religious  uniformity  throughout  his  dominions,  requiring  all  in- 
fants to  be  baptued,  and  enacts  severe  penalties  against  Pagans  and 
hereties  (by  the  latter  meaning  those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious 
views  and  practices) ;  and  the  people  of  God  flee  for  refuge  into  barbarous, 
or  desert,  or  mountainous  countries,  especially  into  Northern  Italy,  North- 
em  Spain  and  Southern  France.  Among  the  lovers  of  truth  during  the 
sixth  century  were  the  Novatians,  the  Donatists  and  the  Montenses  (or 
Mountaineers),  so  called  because  they  dwelt  for  security  in  the  caves  of 
the  mountains.  These  were  all  occasionally  called  Anabaptists  or  re- 
immersers,  because  they  did  not  recognize  the  validity  of  Catholic  bap- 
tism, but  baptized  all,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  who  united  with  them — 
ja9t  as  has  been  done  by  those  called  Baptists  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies. 

Priests  in  the  Greek  Catholic  "Church"  are  still  called  "Popes"  or 
fathers ;  but  about  A.  D.  500  Latin  Catholic  writers  restricted  this  title  to 
the  Catholic  "  Bishop  "  of  Rome,  te  whom  it  was  first  applied  in  the  letter 
of  a  "  Deacon "  to  "  Pope  "  Marcellus,  A.  D.  876.  In  688  John  Jcgunator 
(the  Faster,  so  called  from  his  frequent  and  rigid  fasts),  "Patriarch"  of 
Constantinople,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Univerml  Bi$kop ;"  and  "  Pope " 
Gregory  I.  (sumamed  the  "  Great")  rebuked  John  for  his  "devilish"  pride^ 
and  called  such  an  appellation  the  sign  of  "  the  Forerunner  of  Antichrist.'^ 
But  this  title  was  gladly  received  by  Gregory's  snceessor,  Boniface  III., 
from  the  Emperor  Phocas  in  606,  and  was,  in  64Q,  exchanged  by  "  Pope  " 
Theodore  for  that  of^ "  8overeign  FantiffJ"  Gregory  I.  was  Pope  from  A. 
D.  690  to  604.  He  is  one  of  the  four  "  doctors"  of  the  Latin  "  Church "— 
Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Jerome  being  the  other  three.  He  waA  a  Semi- 
Angustinian,  excessively  superstitious,  monastic,  ritualistic  and  hier- 
archical, hostile  to  secular  learning,  persecuted  the  Donatiste  in  Africa> 
and  was  the  father  of  medieval  papacy,  of  the  prw^Moal  doctrine  of  pur- 
iratory*  and  meritorious  masses ;  he  advocated  the  atoning  value  of  good 
works,  and  furnished  a  basis  for  the  later  system  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion. He  sought  to  make  converts,  first  by  preaching,  and  if  that  failed^ 
by  bribery  or  imprisonment  and  torture.  He  applauded  and  flattered  the 
centurion  Phocas,  a  monster  of  vice  and  cruelty,  who  rebelled  against 
and  atrocioudy  slew  the  Roman  Emperer  Maurice  and  his  wife  and  eight 
children,  and  who  usurped  the  throne.  In  687  he  sent  out  Augustine,  a 
zealous,  intolerant  and  self-sufficient  monk,  with  forty  followers,  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  Saxons  in  England  to  Roman  Catholicism—the  first 

Orwory  wu  the  fint  to  make  2'^^'i^'^f^^  0rijren*8  and  Angottine^s  doctrine  of  puxKatorial  Are- 
roMth.  andtamrhtthatthesaireringsof  Chrtetians  oonaiffned  to  paivatory  could  be  mltl- 
A  and  AortenM  trr  the  pnyon,  alna,  mmwui,  and  oilier  aernoea  of  their  earvivtnff  friends.. 


ftfter 

He  taught  that  each  oeletealion  Wlhe  oonunnnl^'^nw  a  new  mcrilOoe,  ha^tw  new  Vkioe'fdirl^: 
atonement  of  flin. 
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strictly  foreign  mission,  of  the  modem  style,  ever  undertaken ;  and,  ha 
Unglafid  was  the  iield  of  tliis  mission,  so  England  has  appropriately  be- 
come the  chief  mother  of  nineteenth-century  missions  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. In  about  a  year  three  British  kings  and  ten  thousand  of  their  sub- 
jects were  baptized^many  scandalous  stories  being  told  of  these  pre- 
tended conversions  and  baptisms;  the  old  Pagan  temples  were  "conse- 
crated" by  being  sprinkled  with  "holy"  water,  and  by  having  the 
'*  saints' "  relics  put  in  place  of  the  idols ;  and  the  old  heathen  festivalg. 
such  as  Yule  and  Easter,*  were  transformed  into  so-called  "  Christian" 
festivities.  In  such  measures  of  compromiae  and  accommodation,  as  well 
as  in  centralized  power  and  unflagging  perseverance,  Papal  Borne  imi- 
tated Imperial  Rome ;  and,  using  even  greatly  superior  worldly  wisdom 
and  skill,  she  has  achieved  a  natural  success  far  more  extensive  and 
enduring  than  that  ever  attained  by  the  CiBsars  or  their  political  suc- 
cessors. The  daughters  of  Papal  Rome  attain  aimilar  success  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  adopt  similar  measures  of  corrupting  accommodation  to 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  world. 

The  old  British  Christians,  who  traced  their  origin,  through  the  mer- 
<santile  relations  of  ComwaU,  England,  and  Marseilles,  France,  to  the 
churches  planted  in  Asia  Minor  by  Paul  and  watered  by  John,  and  who 
had,  in  the  fifth  century,  fled  from  the  heathen  Saxon  invaders  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales  (Matt.  xxiv.  16),  as  others  afterwards  fled  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  to  the  mountains  of  Northern  Italy  and  of  Bohemia,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope,  or  to  have  any  alliance 
with  Rome.  Some  of  these  old  Welsh  Christians  are  said  to  have  preached 
the  gospel  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England.  They  regarded  cleri^ 
cal  pride  as  a  mark  of  Antichrist.!  Notwithstanding  a  great  desire  and  s 
diligent  search,  the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisf ao 
tory  information  in  reference  toi  the  early  non-monastic,  non- ritualistic 
find  non-prelatical  Christians  in  Wales.  Among  the  nominal  Welsl 
Christians  corruptions  were  rife  as  early  as  the  third  century. 

As  for  the  so-called  Cnldees,  who  are  said  by  Presbyterian  writers  U 
have  flourished  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  sixth  and  succeedini 
centuries,  and  whom  they  maintain  to  have  been  very  pure  in  doctrine 
worship  and  government,  and  through  whom  they  claim  a  continuou 
historical  extra-Roman  succession  from  the  Apostles,  it  is  now  admittei 
by  the  best  scholars  that  the  ''  Culdees  "  existed  only  from  the  eighth  ^ 
the  fourteenth  centuries ;  that  their  faith,  discipline  and  ritual  did  n< 
materially  differ  from  those  of  Rome,  and  that  they  were  almost  as  aupei 

*  Yule,  the  old  Dame  for  CLi'ii>tDi;»,  ia  tvcva  the  eexcc  Asrlo-Baxon  root  (MOla)  am  tbf>  wo 
joUy,  and  wm  the  Pafnn  festival  of  the  Winter  Solatice.  The  word  Jiaater  ia  derived  from  Aa^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jroddefls  of  Spring,  to  whom  the  fourth  month,  anawerlnff  to  onr  April,  wan  dec 
cated.  The  ninth  edition  of  the  Snoyclooadia  Britannica  well  remarka:  "Tbe  ecclesiastk 
historian.  Socrates,  states  with  perfect  truth  that  neither  Christ  nor  His  Apostles  enjoined  t 
keeping  of  this  or  any. other  festiTsl.  The  sanctity  of  special  times  or  places  w«0  anidea  qui 
alien  ftom  the  early  Ohristian  mind.** 

t  See  the  eighteenth  chapter  in  this  volume,  in  vagud  to  the  Welah  Tract  Pzimitive  Bapt 
Cbwch  near  Newark.  Delaware. 
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stitioas  and  corrapt  as  the  Roman  Catholics— their  purity  existing  only 
in  poetiy  and  legend,  but  being  unknown  to  history.* 

In  this  oentnry  the  **  Benedictine  Order  ^  gave  zealous  attention  to 
the  Catholic  traming  of  youth  and  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy. 

About  A.  D.  fl»80  Dionysius  Exiguns,  a  Scythian  monk  residing  in 
Borne,  introduced  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a  chronological  ei>ocb,  but,  as  is 
now  believed,  placed  that  event  four  years  after  it  really  occurred. 

A  thoronjrb  demonstntloii  of  the  utter  bMeleMneas  of  the  theory  which  attempts  to  canr 


*  A  vnoronjrn  oemonnranoii  or  uie  utter  DMeienneas  or  tne  tneory  wnicn  attempts  to  canr    \ 
hack  the  ori^n  of  PreahTterianiam  from  the  aixteenth  to  the  alzth  or  efffhth  centanr.  ia jlTen  by    \ 
the  leadlmrfreehyterlan  Chuch  hlstorUo.  Prof.  Philip  ScbaJT,  in  his^^  History  of  the  Ohrutiaii 
Chaich,"  yoL  It.,  ppu  r  "* 
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'  primacy  ^  of  England  tiD  Ms  death  in  600.  He  diffused  Greek  learning 
dver  England,  and  has  been  called  '*  the  father  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;'" 
ind  he  energetioally  organized  the  Anglican  episcopate,  so  that  the  latest 
and  most  approved  English  Episcopalian  writers  frankly  admit  that  he  is 
"  the  father  of  their  diocesan  orffanisfoHon^-^thsct  "  the  church  of  England, 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so  far  as  its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of 
Theodore;'"  and  that  '*  the  Church  of  England,  perhaps  more  directly  than 
any  other  ckureh  in  Europe,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Church  of  BomeJ*^ 

As  the  Monophysitic  controversy,  as  to  whether  in  Christ  there  are 
two  natures  or  only  one,  lasted  a  hundred  years ;  so  it  was  continued  for 
fifty  years,  from  080  to  680,  in  the  Monothelitic  controversy,  as  to  whether 
there  are  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  two  wills  for  the  two  natures,  or  only 
one  will  for  the  two  natures.  **  There  was  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
term  will ;  the  one  party  employing  it  as  equivalent  to  that  which  mani- 
fests the  person;  the  other  as  meaning  that  which  manifests  the  nature. 
The  Sixth  General  ConncU  of  Constantinople,  in  680,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Roman  view  of  IWo  WiUs,  declaring  a  moral  unity  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  human  to  the  Divine.  The  sum  of  these  Christological  con- 
troversies is  as  follows:  Christ  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man;  one 
Person,  two  natures;  with  two  wills,  or  modes  of  manifestation.  The 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  (said  the  Greek '  Church  ')#  and  from 
the  Son  (said  the  Latin  'Church').'' 

The  Qninisextan  Council  of  Constantinople  (supplementary  to  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Councils),  in  692,  allowed  the  marriage  of  priests,  de- 
clared the  equality  of  Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  is  the  great  author- 
ity with  the  Greek  "  Church  ";  but  has  always  been  r^ected  by  the  Latin 
'*  Church ;"  and  has  thus  for  thirteen  centuries  been  "  a  perpetual  apple 
of  discord  ^  between  these  two  Mitichristian  communions. 

The  first  pseudo-Christian  systematic  persecution  of  the  Jews 
occurred  in  Spain  during  this  century.  In  the  course  of  sixty  years  eight 
councils  were  held  against  them.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  act,  or 
6peak,  or  even  think,  against  the  Christian  faith.  Deprivation  of  civil 
rights,  scourging,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  banishment,  slavery  and 
mutilation  were  decreed  against  these  most  industrious  and  thrifty  of 
the  Spanish  population.  It  is  said  that  ninety  thousand  were  thus  forced 
to  submit  to  a  pretended  baptism ;  and  multitudes  fled  into  France. 

"  The  seventh  century  of  Christianity,"  says  Milman,  "  beheld  a  new 
religions  revohition,  only  inferior  in  the  extent  of  its  religious  and  social 
influence  to  Christianity  itself.  In  an  obscure  district  of  a  country 
esteemed  by  the  civilised  world  as  beyond  its  boundaries,  a  savage,  desert 
and  almost  inaccessible  region,  suddenly  arose  an  antagonistic  religion 
(Mohammedanism)  which  was  to  reduce  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  to  a 
few  scattered  communities,  to  invade  India,  and  tread  under  foot  the 
ancient  Brahminism,  as  well  as  the  more  wide-spread  Buddhism,  even 
beyond  the  Ganges ;  to  wrest  her  most  ancient  and  venerable  provinces 
from  (a  corrupted  nominal)  Christianity ;  to  subjugate  by  degrees  the 
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whole  of  her  Eastern  dominions,  and  Boman  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  to  assail  Europe  at  its  western  extremity ;  to  poe* 
seas  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  and  even  to  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire ;  more  than  ever  to  make  the  elder  Rome  tremble  for  her  security, 
and  finally  to  establish  itself  in  triumph  within  the  new  BcMne  of  C<«- 
stantine  (Constantinople).    Asiatic  '  Christianity '  sank  more  and  more 
into  obscurity.    It  dragged  on  its  existence  within  the  Mohammedan 
empire  as  a  contemptuously  tolerated  religion ;  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
it  had  still  strength  to  give  birth  to  new  controversiefr— that  of  Icouo- 
clasm,  and  even  still  later  that  concerning  the  Divine  light.    Yet  its 
aggressive  vigor  had  entirely  departed,  and  it  was  happy  to  be  allowed 
inglorious  repose,  to  take  no  part  in  that  great  war  waged  by  the  two 
powers,  now  the  only  two  active,  dominant  powers,  which  contested  the 
dominion   of  the  world— Mohammedanism  and  Latin  'Christianity.^^' 
''  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mohammedans  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  enlightened  teachers  of  barbarous  Euirope ;  and  then 
Mohammedanism  sank  back  into  its  primeval  barbarism."    Mohammed 
was  bom  at  Mecca,  Arabia,  about  the  year  570  A*  D. ;  began  preaching  his 
religion  in  610 ;  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  63d ;  and  died  in  682.    He 
had  eflEected  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  was  about  to  send  a  powerful 
army  into  Syria,  when  he  died.    He  was  a  descendant  of  Ishmael,  and  was 
related  to  the  Korashites,  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  irregular  cubi- 
cal building  in  Mecca  called  the  Kaaba,  which,  long  before  Mohammed's 
time,  was  the  central  shrine  of  Arabian  idolatry.  This  building  contained 
in  its  northeast  comer,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  a  black  stone* 
an  irregular  oval,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled 
with  colored  crystals,  (8up];>osed  to  have  been  an  aerolite,  but)  dauooied  to 
have  been  brought  from  Heaven  by  the  angel  Grabriel  and  given  to  Ish- 
mael ;  said  at  first  to  have  been  white,  but  now  blackened  by  the  kisses 
of  sinful  mortals.    Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  traveling  around  th€ 
Kaaba,  and  kissing  the  black  stone,  are  among  the  most  solemn  duties  en- 
joined by  Mohammed  upon  his  followers.    Though  claiming  to  be  anion- 
otheist,  he  thus  accommodated  his  religion  to  the  previous  idolatry  oi 
Arabia.     He  restricted  ordinary  Mohammedans  to  four  wives;*    but 
allowed  chieftans  as  many  as  they  wished ;  and  the  estimate  of  the  num 
ber  of  his  own  wives  varies  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five.    His  first  wife 
Kadijah,  was  a  wealthy  widow ;  and  his  favorite  wife»  Ayesha,  was  i 
beautiful  girl  but  nine  years  old  when  he  married  her,  he  being  fifty- thre< 
years  of  age.    He  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  from  his  childhood,  an< 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  partially  insane  religious  fanatic,  or   mono 
maniac.    He  says  that  he  never  knew  how  to  read  or  write.  He  pretendei 
that  his  fits  were  interviews  with  the  angel  Gabriel ;  and  the  80-calle« 
revelations  that  he  dictated  were  recorded  and  preserved  by  others  and 

'But  beglTM  the  husband  the  absolute,  immediate,  unquestioned  poirer  of  dfToree:  eo  tb 
many  Mohammedans  marry  a  new  wife  eyery  year,  and  some  almost  ereiy  montb*  and  all  wi 
tbe  sanction  of  their  most  corrupt  religion. 
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after  his  death,  gathered  into  a  book  called  the  Koran— the  Mohammedan 
Bible.  Mohammed  was  a  licentious,  ambitious  and  vindictive  man ;  and 
his  religion  was  a  strange  compound  of  truth  and  error,  of  Judaism,  Rab- 
binism,  Christiaiuty,  Heathenism  and  Fatalism.  The  most  of  the  Arabs 
were  heathens ;  but  many  Jews  and  professed  Christians  had  gradually 
fettled  in  Arabia.  Mohammed^s  first  wife^s  cousin,  Waraka,  originally  a 
Jew,  and  subsequently  a  professor  of  Christianity,  was  the  first  man  on 
Rcord  to  translate  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  Arabic^ 
and  he  gave  Mohammed  much  information  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures. 
Ifohammed  admitted  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  divinely  in- 
^ired,  but  had  become  corrupted ;  that  numerous  prophets,  including 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus,  had  preceded  him,  and  that 
im&  was  the  greatest  before  him,  but  not  the  Son  of  God.  He  claimed 
that  he  himself  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets— the  Paraclete, 
or  Comforter,  predicted  by  Jesus  in  John  ziv.  16;  pretending  that  the 
gennine  word  in  that  passage  was,  not  parakletos,  but  perMutos,  the 
praised  or  renowned,  eqtdvalent  to  Mohammed  in  Arabic.  His  leading 
doctrine  was,  "  There  is  no  Grod  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
Hf  taught  the  utter  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  the  one,  almighty, 
eternal,  infinite,  spiritual  Creator ;  but  he  did  not  teach  the  loving,  fath- 
t-rly  relationship  and  communion  of  God  with  His  creatures.  Though 
profesBmg  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  absolute  predestination  of  all 
tlimgB,*  he  certainly,  inconsistently  taught  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
OQtward  works,  such  as  formal  prayers,  fastings,  alms,  lustrations,  festi- 
^'als,  pilgrimages,  the  subjugation  of  infidels  and  the  extermination  of 
idoUters ;  that  prayer  will  carry  a  man  half-way  to  God,  and  fasting  will 
i^^him  to  the  door  of  His  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance. 
Heeiqoined  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  Friday  as  the  Sabbath. 
Hie  fundamental  feature  of  Christianity—man^s  indispensable  need  of 
i^vation  by  the  mediation  of  a  spotless  and  almighty  redeemer—was 
entirely  omitted  from  the  teaching  of  Mohammed.  He  taught  that  there 
^  degrees  of  reward  in  Heaven  and  of  punishment  in  hell,  according  to 
tbe  actions  of  each  person  in  this  world ;  that,  at  the  last  day,  a  mighty 
lalanee  wiU  be  poised  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  each  human  being  will 
^^Mmtely  be  tried  by  it,  his  good  deeds  being  put  in  one  scale,  and  his 
bad  deeds  in  the  other,  and  an  atom  or  grain  of  mustard  seed  will  suffice 
to  torn  the  balance  and  decide  the  destiny  of  the  person.  Like  other 
fottnderB  of  false  religions,  Mohammed  described,  in  the  fullest  and  gross- 

'TheMobumnedan  principle.  sayB  Keander.  derived  sin  and  holiness  alike  from  the  Divine 
^•uty.  anddfiiued  the  distinction  between  a  pennlssion  and  an  actual  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Z  l^te  Mohammedanism,  and  not  Ohristianity :  it  is  the  most  wretched  perversion  of  Scrip- 
«2^  ^^"n  the  most  awfnl  imsfclnable  blaspheoDay.  to  identify  Qod  with  Satan,  the  source  of  holiness 
wft  the  ■onrce  of  sin :  to  maintain  that  the  Holy.  Holy.  Holy  Lord  of  hosU.  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
^.He  wbowiiatnnislioly  afidrevermd.  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot 
^  on  iouiuity,  who  is  the  Father  of  lisrhts.  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all.  who  does  not 
^i\orne^  to  seduce  any  man,  tomi&tain  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God,  inspires  sinful 
t^jwrhU  orpurposes  inany  of  His  cieaturea.  He  foreknows,  and  permits,  and  controls  aU  things, 
^^Qsbgatiiifr,  put  ben<^9  the  wickedness  of  men  and  devils  into  that  channel  that  shall  en- 
«»^HS own  irlary  and  Hto  people's Kood.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all  holiness,  and 
^^  rather  of  any  iinhn1in«ii.   No  Baptist,  no  Christian  beUeves  that  God  is  the  cause  or 
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«8t  manner,  the  hoirors  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  Heaven ;  and  he  placed, 
among  the  latter,  each  believer's  possession  of  seventy-two  black-eyed 
maidens,  of  ravishing  beauty  and  perpetual  youth,    "  Under  the  shade  of 
the  scimetar,''  said  he,  to  encourage  his  deluded  soldiers,  **  is  the  gate  of 
paradise ;  hell  is  behind  you  if  you  flee,  and  paradise  before  you  if  you* 
fall."    The  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  death  was  offered  to  idolaters; 
but  Jews  and  Christians  might,  by  tribute,  purchase  a  limited  toleration. 
Spirituous  liquors,  swine's  flesh,  gambling  and  picture-making   were 
strictly  prohibited  by  Mohammed ;  and  he  copied  into  his  system  many  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible.    No  religion  was  ever  less  original. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  cosmopolitan,  Christless,  perverted,  bastard,  un- 
spiritual  Judaism,  and,  in  many  respects,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Papal  Babylon  and  her  daughters.    The  Koran,  says  Gibbon,  is  an  "  end- 
less incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable  and  precept  and  declamation,  which  sel- 
dom excites  a  sentiment  or  idea,  which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and 
is  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.    The  Divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of 
the  Arabian  missionary ;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same 
country,  and  in  the  same  language."    Mohammed  suffered  great  pain  in 
his  last  moments,  and  his  last  words  were :    ''  The  Lord  destroy  the  Jews 
and  Christians !  0  God !  pardon  my  sins.    Yes,  I  come  among  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  high."    Two  hundred  million  human  beings  to-day,  it  is  esti- 
mated, base  their  eternal  salvation  on  the  intercession  of  this  vindictive, 
licentious  and  deluded  sinner.  Of  this  number  about  one  hundred  millions 
are  found  in  southern  and  western  Asia  and  in  Turkey  in  Europe ;  and  about 
a  hundred  millions  are  found  in  Africa,  composing  one-half  of  the  estimated 
population  of  that  Grand  Division  of  the  globe ;  so  that  Mohammedanism 
may  be  fitly  caUed  the  religion  of  the  Dark  Continent.    Its  chief  training 
theological  school  is  the  University  of  Cairo,  with  its  ten  thousand  mis- 
sionary students  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.    *'  In  winning 
the  inferior  races,  and  training  them  to  a  fervent  worship  of  its  own  and 
a  certain  low  level  of  culture,  it  has  shown  an  aptness,  skill  and  zeal  quite 
in  advance  of  any  '  Christian '  missions.    Its  bleak  monotheism,*  its  life- 
less morality,  its  sombre  fatalism,  its  intolerant  fanaticism,  its  goTgeona 
luxury,  and  its  extreme  profligacy,  have  contributed  to  its  missionary 
success.    Science  it  treats  with  ignorant  scorn.    The  arts  of  modern  life 
it  takes  at  second  hand,  choosing  always  those  of  mere  luxury,  or  else 
mere  destruction.    And  so  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  future,  only  the  memory 
of  a  bloody  and  stormy  past.    While  it  may  be  an  advance  on  heathenism, 
it  is  an  advance  which  seems  almost  to  exclude  the  further  advance  of 
Christianity.    In  substituting  Mohammed  for  Christ— a  principle  similar 
to  that  of  all  false  religions— it  is  of  course  essentially  antichristian.'^ 
"  In  thirteen  distinct  places  in  the  Koran,  Mohammed  expressly  disclaims 

*  Many  Moh»inmedaiu  in  Arabia  and  elsewtaere  ara  more  polythelatlo  thuk  monotbelstlc,  as 
they,  like  the  CathoUci,  worship  their  deceased  ' '  saints.** 
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Ae  power  of  wofking  miraoles.  He  oommanded  luB  anny  in  peiBon  in 
ei^t  general  engagemoitB,  and  undertook,  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants, 
iiftj  milituy  enterprises.  From  the  snceess  of  Mohammedanism  no  in- 
feienee  wfaatBTer  can  be  justly  drawn  to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity. 
For  wliat  are  we  comparing  T  A  Galilean  peasant,  accompanied  by  a  few 
Mennen,  without  natural  force,  power  or  support,  prevailing  against  the 
pnjudioes,  learning,  hierarchy,  philosophy  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  most  polished  i>eriod— with  a  conquering  chieftain,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  bearing  down  opposition  by  military  triumphs^  the 
<iarke8t  ages  and  countries  of  the  world."—  Wm.  PtUey.  Pa  ijr  IQ  l/\h/j 

The  Paulicians  arose  in  Armenia  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the  Beventh 
<xiit[aj,  and  were  probably  so  called  because  they  especially  emphasized 
the  great  spiritual  principles  enunciated  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  ac- 
toast«  of  them  transmitted  to  us  (their  own  books  baring  been  burned) 
were  written  two  hundred  years  afterward  by  their  inyeterate  Catholic 
cnonies ;  and  Gibbon  well  remarks  that,  **  as  tiiey  cannot  plead  for  them- 
»l\Bi,  our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and  abate  or  suspect 
the  evil,  reported  of  them."  Their  enemies  accused  them  of  being  Mani- 
<'heaD8 ;  but  this  was  denied  by  them.  It  is  said  that  many  of  them  were 
mti-Jadaizing  Gnostics,  maintaining  the  eternal  existence  and  evil  of 
matter,  and  that  the  visible  world  was  fashioned  by  an  inferior  evil  deity, 
boni  of  darkness  and  fire,  whom  they  called  the  Demiurge  (a  Platonic 
term  meaning  world-creator),  and  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the  work 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  was  therefore  to  be  rejected ;  that  the  Demiurge 
vas  constantly  drawing  from  the  higher  world  human  souls  that  had  been 
<^tedby  the  supreme  God,  and  was  imprisoning  them  in  material  bodies, 
hut  that  eveiy  human  soul  was  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  was 
ahle  to  attain  eternal  life.  Of  the  New  Testament,  they  received  the 
^lepels  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The  Paulician  movement  seems  to  have 
heen  an  extreme  dualistic  reaction  against  the  extreme  Judaistic  cormp- 
timus  of  the  Catholic  "  Churches  "—a  i)eremptoTy  abandonment  of  the  in- 
Qomerable  sni^erstitious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  an  earnest  though  imperfect  desire  to  return  to  the  simple 
P^tj  of  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice,  even  though  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  material  creation  and  of  the  Old  Testament  should  have  to  be  re- 
^uished— a  preliminary  excessive  Protestantism  arising  in  the  East 
%ht  hundred  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Western  Protestant  Reforma- 
tJon.  Paul  did  not  reject,  but  powerfully  maintained,  the  Divine  origin 
hoth  of  the  material  creation  and  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  those  pro- 
feasing  to  follow  him  should  not  have  been  led,  by  any  amount  or  extent 
of  Catholic  corruptions,  into  such  anti-Pauline  rationalistic  extremes, 
^e  Paolicians  utterly  rejected  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  and 
linages  and  the  cross,  and  the  magical  power  of  external  forms,  particu- 
^Jy  the  sacraments,  and  the  odious  despotism  of  an  avaricious  and  cor- 
rupt clergy.  They  are  said  to  have  rejected  all  outward  ordinances. 
£Ten  their  enemies  admitted  the  strict  morality  of  their  lives.     Their 
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ministerSi  to  whom  they  gave  not  even  the  title  of  Elden,  traveled  and 
preached  very  much,  ^ough  they  worked  at  some  secular  employment 
for  a  livelihood.    Their  two  most  famous  preachers  were  Constantine  in 
the  seventh  and  Sergius  in  the  ninth  century,  the  first  of  whom  snfiered 
martyrdom,  and  the  second  assassination.    The  Greek  Catholic  emperors 
greatly  persecuted  them,  especially  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Empress 
Theodora,  it  is  said,  putting  to  death,  with  dreadful  tortures,  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them.    A  renewal  of  persecutions  in  the  eleventh  century 
drove  them  into  Southern  £urox>e,  where,  with  some  modifications  of 
doctrine,  they  were  known  as  Bogomiles  or  Bulgarians  in  Turkey,  Pata- 
renes  in  Italy,  Cathari  in  Germany,  and  Albigenses  in  France ;  the  Wal- 
denses  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  WyckliflStes  in  England  were  spiritual 
and  anti-sacerdotal,  like  the  Paulicians,  but  less  extreme  and  more  Bibli- 
cal.    Some  people,  calling  themselves  Paulicians,  are  still  found  in 
Turkey.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  were  numerous  Christians 
among  the  ancient  Paulicians,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  slanderous  reports  have  been  made  of  their  doctrine  (Rom.  iii.  8). 
The  seventh  century  was,  to  be  sure,  a  period  of  gross  darkness ;  but,  to 
the  present  writer,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  and  incredible  that  the  Pauli- 
cians, as  a  body,  implicitly  accepted  and  highly  esteemed  the  writings  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  he  so  greatly  honored  as  Uie  oracles  of  God.     But  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  they  thoroughly,  and  often  even  violently, 
opposed  that  total  perversion  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  substitution  of 
the  law  for  the  gospel,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  false  religions, 
and  which  the  Apostle  Paul  is  especially  distinguished  for  denouncing. 

Mr.  William  Jones,  a  very  conscientious  historian,  does  not  doubt 
that  the  Paulidans  were  *'  the  genuine  successors  of  the  ChristianB  of  the 
first  two  centuries,''  sealing  their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  and  he 
quotes,  in  reference  especially  to  their  pastors,  the  following  touching 
lines  of  the  poet  Colton : 

"  Thrice  hall,  ye  faithfol  shepherds  of  the  fold. 
By  tortures  unsubdued,  unbrlbed  by  gold ; 
In  your  high  scorn  of  honors,  honored  most, 
Ye  chose  the  martyr's,  not  the  prelate's  post ; 
Firmly  the  thorny  path  of  suffering  trod. 
And  counted  death '  all  gain'  to  live  with  God." 

Some  of  the  Paulicians,  or  at  least  some  who  bore  that  name,  took 
refuge  from  Catholic  persecutions  with  the  Saracens,  or  Mohammedans, 
and,  in  alliance  with  the  latter,  waged  war  with  their  mercOess  Greek 
enemies— a  "  warring  after  the  flesh,"  and  with  "  carnal  weapons/'  utterly 
condemned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  and  by  Christ  (Bom.  xii.  14-21 ;  2  Cor.  x. 
8-5 ;  £ph.  vi.  10-18 ;  Matt.  v.  48-48 ;  Luke  xxiii.  84 ;  Acts  vii.  60). 

Eighth  Century. —The  eighth  century  may  be  said  to  close  the  First 
Watch,  and  to  advance  into  the  Second  Watch  of  the  Night  of  the  Dark 
Ages.     The  Mohammedans,  or  Saracens,  after  conquering  Spain   and 
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soathern  France,  were  repnlsed  with  immense  slangfater  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel  at  Toots,  in  France,  A.  D.  73d,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  deatb 
of  Mohammed,  and  were  driven  hack  into  Spain.  Pepin  the  Short,  the 
9on  of  Charles  Martel  (encouraged  by  Pope  Zachary,  in  order  to  increase 
the  papal  influence  over  France),  dethroned,  in  783,  Chilperic  III.,  the  last 
of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  and  assumed  the  French  crown,  thus 
founding  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  champions  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  with  its  inseparable  dependency  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis*  in  Central  Italy,  having  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
since  the  time  of  Justinian,  was,  in  751,  conquered  by  Astolphus,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  who  also  threatened  Rome.  Pope  Stephen  III.  addressed 
a  letter  to  Pepin,  pretendedly  "  in  the  name  and  person  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  himself,''  and  urged  him,  under  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation  if 
be  refused,  and  upon  the  promise  of  paradise  if  he  consented,  to  under- 
take the  defeat  of  AatolphuB  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome.  Pepin  com- 
phed  and  succeeded,  and,  as  he  says,  "  for  the  remission  of  his  sins  and 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,"  conferred  on  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  A.  D.  754,  and  this  grant  was  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  Pepin's  son  and  successor,  Charlemagne.  The  donatioi^ 
of  Pepin  founded  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  which  lasted  elevei> 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  until,  in  1870,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
Prosaian  war.  Napoleon  III.  withdrew  all  his  soldiers  from  Italy,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  11^  took  possession  of  Rome.  *'  The  mutual  obligations 
of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian  family,"  says  Gibbon,  ''  form  the  im- 
portant link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.'^ 
Charlemagne  reigned  forty-six  years  (768-814) .  He  made  the  first  and  la«t 
succeasful  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Teutonic  and  Roman  races  in  one 
icreat  empire.  December  dSth,  A.  D.  800,  Pope  Leo  III.  crowned  and 
anointed  him  in  Rome,  aa  Caesar  Augustus,  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
He  reigned  in  France,  in  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  in  Germany,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  His  dominion  was  called  the 
"Holy  Roman  Empire,"  because  allied  with  the  pope,  and,  with  varyingr 
boundaries,  lasted  a  thousand  and  six  years,  until,  in  1806,  Napoleon 
BoQaparte  compelled  Francia  of  Austria  to  abdicate  the  title,  and  him- 
i^lf  claimed,  by  his  own  military  prowess,  to  be  the  true  successor  of 
Charlemagne. 

Tbe  Saracenic  invasion  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  the  risingr 
power  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  the  conquest  by  the  latter  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Greek  emperors  (to  be  spoken  of  presently),  produced,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  final  severance  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  of  Latin  and  Greek 
''Chriatianity,"  and  allied  the  pope  with  the  new  Empire  of  the  West,, 
which  he  now  perforce  acknowledged  as  his ''  lord  and  judge  "—designing, 
however,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  to  assert  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
swpremaey  over  the  new  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  over  all  the  remainder 
of  the  world. 
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Charlemagne,  the  pope^s  new  lord»  whose  figure  stands  at  one  end,  as 
that  of  Constantino,  a  similar  churchman,  stands  at  the  other  end,  of  the 
stately  porch  of  "  St.  Peter^s  *'  at  Rome,  was  an  illiterate  barbarian,  though 
«  professed  patron  of  learning,  a  very  licentious  and  ambitious  man,  a 
Tigoroos  ruler  and  a  bloody  warrior.  He  had  nine  wires  or  concubines, 
and  a  number  of  dissolute  daughters ;  he  fought,  in  thirty-three  bloody 
campaigns,  during  as  many  years,  with  the  Saxons,  Bohemians  and  Huns, 
professedly  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  compelling  thousands  of 
them  to  be  baptized  or  to  suflfer  death.  He  once  slew  forty-five  hundred 
Saxon  prisoners  in  cold  blood ;  and  finally  effected  the  conquest  of  the 
Saxons  by  deporting  ten  thousand  families,  one-third  of  their  entire  popu- 
lation, and  settling  them  in  France.  He  was,  says  Bfilman,  "  the  Moham- 
medan Apostle  of  the  Gospel.'^  He  is  said  to  have  restored  8,700  "  church ** 
buildings ;  and  he  ordered  tithes  to  be  paid  to  the  **  clergy." 

For  a  hundred  years  Irish  and  Frankish  monks  had  been  laboring  as 
*'* missionaries"  in  Germany;  but  he  who  is  known  in  history  as  "the 
Apostle  of  Germany,"  and  of  whom  even  Smith's  recent  and  elaborate 
*" Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography"  remarks  that,  "since  the  days  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  no  missionary  of  the  gospel  has  been 
more  eminent  in  labors,  in  perils,  in  self-devotion,  in  tenacity  and  elas- 
iicity  of  purpose,"  was  the  English  Saxon,  Winfried,  who,  after  having 
lieen  made  a  "  Bishop  "  by  the  pope,  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface,  by 
which  hems  generally  known.    He  resolved  to  preach  among  his  Saxon 
Mndred  in  Germany,  whom  he  could  address  in  his  and  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  to  convert  them  from  paganism  to  Roman  Catholicism.    In 
718  he  went  to  Rome  and  took  "  a  stringent  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope ;" 
and,  "  with  undoubting  faith  in  the  Roman  Pontifi","  *'  with  a  large  stock 
of  relics,"  with  the  powerful  protection  of  Charles  Martel,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable "  retinue  of  monks  and  nuns,"  he  set  out  on  his  missionary  tour 
through  Germany.    He  had  great  apparent  success.    He  baptized  thou- 
sands, and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  heathen  temples,  and  erected  so- 
-called "  church  "  buildings  in  their  stead ;  but  when  he  visited  his  con- 
verts again  he  found  them  about  as  Pagan  as  ever.    The  well-informed 
and  candid  Lutheran  historian,  Mosheim,  remarks :    **  This  eminent  prel- 
ate was  an  apostle  of  modem  fashion,  and  had,  in  many  respects,  departed 
irom  the  excellent  model  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of  the 
primitive  and  true  Apostles.    Besides  his  zeal  for  the  glory  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  for 
the  service  of  Christ  and  the  propagation  of  His  religion,  many  other 
things,  unworthy  of  a  true  Christian  minister,  are  laid  to  his  charge.     In 
combating  the  Pagan  superstitions  he  did  not  always  use  those  arms  with 
which  the  ancient  heralds  of  the  gospel  gained  such  victories  in  bebalf  of 
the  truth ;  but  often  employed  violence  and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice 
and  fraud,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians.    His  epistles, 
moreover,  discover  an  imperious  and  arrogant  temper,  a  cunning  and 
insidious  turn  of  mind,  an  excessive  zeal  for  increasing  the  honors  and 
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pretenmna  of  the  saoeidotal  order,  amd  a  piofoiiiid  ignotanoe  of  many 
things  of  which  the  knowledge  was  ahsolutely  neoeesaiy  hi  am  apoatle, 
and  particuhirly  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Chriatiao 
reIigi(HL^  He  hound  the  new  Uerman  *' Church"  to  Bome  mote 
tinnly,  eajs  Gieaeler,  than  the  £ngliah  was.  "During  the  eighth 
centoiy,"  says  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  '*  Bome,  France,  Germany  and  England 
came  mto  an  alliance  which  determined  the  course  and  progress  of  his- 
Uaj  for  another  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  the  era  of  the  Befonna^ 
tion.^  It  is  related  of  Boniface  that  when,  in  765,  he  was  assailed  hy  a 
band  of  Pagan  Saxons,  he  forhade  his  few  attendants  from  fighting :  ''  he 
betook  himself  to  the  refuge  of  spiritual  defense,  taking  (that  is)  the  relics, 
of  saints  which  he  always  had  vrith  him  ;'"*  and  as  this  last  refuge,  of 
course,  failed  him,  he  and  his  company  were  slain.  Such  was  the  mourn- 
f  ol  end  of  one  considered  by  many  the  greatest  missicHiary  since  the  daya 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  Iconoclastic  (or  image-breaking)  controversy  lasted  from  716  tf> 
843.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  Catholics  had  long  been  utterly  sunk 
in  the  Pagan  worship  of  images  or  pictures  of  Biblical  personages.  In  the 
dghth  and  ninth  centuries  eix  £astem  Boman  Emperors  assembled  ooun* 
cUs  and  issued  decrees  against  this  degrading  idolatry ;  but  they  could 
not  change  the  hearts  of  their  paganized  sul^^ects,  and,  therefore,  they 
achieved  only  a  temxiorary  success.  The  monks,  the  ignorant  and  cor* 
nipt  priestly  rulers  of  the  people,  monopolised  the  manufacture  of  the 
images  and  accumulated  wealth  thereby.  Seeing  their  craft  in  danger^ 
they  contended  with  all  their  might  against  the  imperial  decrees.  They 
invented  lying  wonders  in  regard  to  the  images,  built  up  sophistical  argu* 
ments,  declared  that  a  failure  to  worship  images  was  worse  than  the 
rilest  sinsy  and  they  succeeded  in  thus  deluding  and  persuading  the  peo- 
ple until  other  emper^nrs  arose  who  seconded  their  efforts  and  again  (A.  D» 
812)  legalized  the  old  idolatry.  The  popes  of  Bome  zealously  favored  the 
worship  of  images  all  the  time,  and  used  their  **  accustomed  policy  by 
elevating  the  popular  idolatrous  feeling  into  a  dogma  of  the  faith.''  The 
Geimans,  oncler  Charlemagne,  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  A.  D.  7d4, 
declared  not  against  the  use  but  against  the  worship  of  images,  as  idol- 
worship  was  the  practice  of  the  Pagans  against  whom  they  fought.  This 
decision  helped  to  restrain  the  pope's  championship  of  images  until  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

A  Greek  monk,  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  civil  employ  of  the  Moham- 
medan caliph,  was  the  ablest  defender  of  image  worship.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  "  a  child  of  light  from  his  birth,"  and  was  the  most  learned 
man  in  the  East.  He  advocated  the  worship  of  images  in  three  elegant 
orations,  which  were  rapidly  and  widely  distributed  by  the  monks ;  and 
he  declared  that  opposition  to  such  worship  was  Manichieism,  as  repre- 
soitiiig  matter  as  essentially  evil.    No  wonder  that  the  spiritual-minded 

*8ee  Joseph  Henry  Allflin**  recent  leotnree,  dellTered  at  Harrard  UnlyenltT,  on  OhrlatUn  B^B• 
tory.  Vol.  Ul   '""^ 
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Paulidans,  who  abominated  idolatry,  were  stigmatized  aa  ManichsBans. 
And  no  wonder,  either,  that  the  spiritually  blind  and  dead  honored  John 
Damascenus,  the  child  of  darkness,  as  "  a  child  of  light.^  Mingling 
Aristotelianism,  traditionalism  and  Pelagianism,  he  also  wrote  as ammary 
•of  Greek  Catholic  theology,  which  was  the  standard  of  faith  in  that  com- 
munion for  a  thousand  years. 

The  clergy  of  this  century  were  distinguished  by  their  increasing 
^  wealth  and  power  and  pretensions,  by  their  luxury,  gluttony  and  licen- 
.tiousness.  "The  true  religion  of  Jesus,"  says  Mosheim,  "was  almost 
utterly  unknown  in  this  century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general, 
but  also  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  in  the  '  church^ ;  and 
i;he  consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  virtue.  All  orders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  morality, 
of  the  duties  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their 
minds,  rushed  headlong  with  a  i)erfect  security  into  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, from  the  delusive  hopes  that,  by  externfd  ceremonies,  by  donations 
to  the  clergy  or  the  church,  by  the  intercession  and  prayers  of  the  saints, 
and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the  throne  of  God,  they  might  easily 
obtain  the  remission  of  their  enormities,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious.^' 

The  conflicts  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Greek  Catholics  in 
the  eighth  century  operated  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Paulicians  from 
much  severe  persecution. 

Ninth  Century  .—The  darkness  overspreading  nominal  Christendom  is 
further  intensified  during  the  ninth  century—the  century  of  the  full 
establishment  of  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  of  the  increase  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  corruption,  of  monasticism  and  priestly 
and  papal  pretensions,  of  the  Forged  Papal  Decrees  and  of  the  Papal  Por- 
nocracy,  of  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  Northmen,  and  of  the  terrible  persecution 
of  the  Paulicians. 

"  In  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,'' 
says  Gibbon,  "  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended 
over  Bulgaria,  Hungaiy,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Poland  and  Russia.    The  triimiphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the 
iron  age  of  Christianity ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe 
aubmitted  to  a  religion  more  different  in  theory  than  in  practice  from  the 
worship  of  their  native  idoh.    The  leaders  of  nations,  who  wei-e  sainted 
with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,  held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the 
Catholic  faith  on  their  subjects  and  neighbors.    Yet  truth  and  candor 
must  acknowledge  that  the  conversion  of  the  North  imparted    many 
temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christians.    The  rage  of 
war,  inherent  to  the  human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic 
precepts  of  charity  and  peace ;  and  the  ambition  of  Catholic  prin<M^  has 
renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of  hostile  contention.    But  the  ad- 
mission of  the  barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society 
delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans, 
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the  HnngamnB  and  the  Basdaas,  who  learned  to  spare  their  brethren 
and  cultivate  their  poMessions.  The  establishment  of  law  and  order  waa 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  dergy ;  and  the  mdimenta  of  art  and 
science  were  introduced  into  the  savage  eountries  of  the  globe."  Moa- 
heim  says  that  "  the  pious  missionaries  were  content  with  introducing  an 
external  profession  of  the  true  religion  among  their  new  proselytes ;  but  it 
most  be  confessed  that  the  doctrine  they  taugrht  was  far  from  bein^  con- 
formable to  the  pure  and  excellent  rules  of  faith  and  practice  laid  down 
by  our  Divine  Savior  and  his  holy  Apostles ;  for  their  religious  system 
was  corrupted  by  a  variety  of  superstitious  rites  and  a  multitude  of 
absurd  inventions.*^ 

Louis,  sumamed  the  Pious,  was  the  only  surviving  legitimate  son  (d 
Charlemagne,  and  reigned  over  his  other's  empire  from  814  to  840.  He 
vainly  undertook  a  reformation  of  the  corrupt  "  Church  ^  and  State.  He 
destroyed  the  unity  of  his  empire  by  successive  partitiLons  among  his  sons ; 
and  in  887  the  empire  was  finally  divided  into  the  three  great  States  of 
France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  popes  strove  continually  and  suecessfuUy  to  decrease  the  power 
of  the  emperors  and  the  **  Bishops,"  and  to  increase  their  own  power. 
The  feuds  attending  the  dissolution  of  the  Charlemagne  monarchy  favored 
these  attempts.  The  ungodly  ambition  of  the  popes  was  further  and  very 
gnsMj  finvored  by  the  Pseudo-Isid(»ian  Decretals— the  grandest  forgery 
of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  a  compilation  made  about  850  by  some 
Frankiah  ecclesiastic,  from  the  Bible,  from  his  own  inventions,  from 
patristic,  monkish,  papal,  legal  and  historical  writers  (thirty-five,  or  one* 
third,  of  the  Decretals,  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  first  pretended 
popes,  being  the  compiler's  invention),  for  the  puriM>se  of  advancing  the 
claims  of  sacerdotalism,  sacramentalism  and  papalism— "to  legitimate 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  to  make  the  ehurdi  independent  of  secu- 
lar control,  and  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  Bome.'^  **  Upon  these  spurious 
decretals,^  says  Hallam,  **  was  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy 
mer  the  different  national  churches— a  &bric  which  has  stood  after  it« 
foondation  crumbled  beneath  it;  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  deny,  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  that  the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but  the 
most  ignorant  ages  to  credit.*^  The  forgery  is  detected  by  the  glaring 
anachioniams  and  monstrous  ignorance  of  histoiy ;  and  yet  the  hypocriti- 
cal sanetimoniousnees  of  Bome  pervades  the  work,  "the  whole  being 
eompoeed  with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and  reverence,  a  specious  purity, 
and  occasionally  beauty,  in  the  moral  and  religious  tone,''  says  Milman. 
Xowh^ie  was  the  work  better  known  to  have  been  a  forgery  than  iu 
Borne,  and  yet  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (868-887)  and  his  successors  unblushingly 
appealed  to  these  fabrications  to  sustain  their  unparalleled  pretensions  to 
universal  supremacy. 

What  is  called  the  Papal  Pomocracy,  or  Bule  of  Adulterous  Popes, 
extended  from  881  to  986. 

**  M onasticism  made  rapid  progress  with  the  progress  of  the  papacy. 
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and  led  to  greater  reUemee  on  external  worke.    The  oeHbaoy  of  Uie  derg^ 
was  enforced  by  new  laws,  and  attended  by  new  scandalfl.^ 

In  8^  oociUTed  the  final  establiBbment  of  image  worship,  among  the 
Greek  Catholics,  by  the  decision  of  a  council  at  Constantinople,  com- 
memorated ever  since  by  what  is  caUed  by  those  deluded  idolaters ''  The 
Feast  of  Ortiiodoxy." 

To  satisfy  the  enormous  demand  for  miracle-working  relios,  the 
names  and  histories  of  "  saints  ^  were  inrented  by  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
the  carcasses  of  these  Catholic  divinities  were  sought  by  fasting  and 
prayer  and  perilous  voyages,  and  by  violence  and  theft ;  and  even  the 
"  saints' "  clothes  and  furniture  and  the  ground  that  they  had  touched 
were  supposed  to  have  virtue  to  heal  ail  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and 
to  defend  their  possessors  against  all  assaults  of  Satan. 

In  881  Pasehasitus  Radbert,  a  French  monk,  published  a  book  in  which 
he  promulgated  and  expounded  his  monstrous  theory  of  transubstanda- 
tion—that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  having  been 
consecrated  by  the  priest,  became  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christy 
the  same  flesh  in  which  He  was  bom  and  died  and  rose ;  and  not  simply 
the  commemorative  emblems  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  This  amazing' 
innovation  produced  great  opposition  at  first,  but  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  was  decreed  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Romish  "  Churcb,^^ 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  A. 
D.  1216. 

During  the  ninth  century  the  Saracens  conquered  Crete,  Cyprus,  Cor- 
sica and  Sicily,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  France.    At  various 
times  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  the  Northmen,  or  Norse- 
men, or  Normans,  or  Danes,  or  Eastmen,  or  Vikings,  or  Sea-kings*  from 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  leaving  their  cold,  sterile  and  over- 
crowded countries,  became  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  British  Isles  and 
of  the  maritime  and  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Europe.    They  were  a  war- 
like, vigorous  and  brilliant  race ;  and  large  numbers  of  them,  settlings  at 
various  points,  are  said  to  have  infused  new  life  into  the  effete,  priest- 
ridden  populations  of  Europe.    They  discovered  Iceland  in  800,  Greenland 
in  876,  and  the  mainland  of  North  America  in  986,  it  is  said.      In  913 
Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  gave  his  daughter  and  the  province 
of  Normandy  to  RoUo,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Norse  rovers,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  latter  should  make  a  profession  of  ChristianitT-,  v^hich 
they  readily  did ;  and  in  another  generation  it  is  said  that  "  they  became 
among  the  most  devout  of  the  French  nation. '' 

During  the  ninth  century,  through  all  the  provinces  of  Ae  Qreek 
Empire,  confiscation  and  capital  punishment,  with  exquisite  tortures, 
were  inflicted  upon  the  Paulicians,  the  Empress  Theodora,  in  846,  putting 
to  death  a  hundred  thousand  of  them. 

Gottschalk,  a  Saxon  monk  in  a  French  monastery,  where  he  was 
placed  by  his  parents  and  kept  against  his  will,  studied  intently  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  a  cio«ft6le  pre^ 
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iBKtimtitm^ibe  predesdnation  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  of  the  non* 
elect  to  damnation ;  while  Augostine  had  simply  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  preterition  or  pasnng-bj  of  the  non-elect  as  complementary  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  predestination  of  die  elect  to  salvation.  In  his  doctrine 
of  reprobation,  or  the  abeolnte  or  onccmditional  predestination  of  the 
^ked  to  everiaating  damnation,  Gottschalk  has  been  called  the  supple- 
mentor  of  Angnatinianiam  and  the  anticipator  of  Calvinism ;  Irat  he 
seems,  like  Calvin,  to  have  shrunk  from  the  blasphemy  of  attributing  the 
«uue  of  gin  to  God,  and  to  have  vacillated  between  infralapsarianism 
wd  sapralapaarianism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  permission  and  the 
DiTine  efficiency  in  refwence  to  sin.  For  his  joint  heresy  and  contumacy, 
as  tbej  were  called,  he  was  inhumanly  scourged  and  imprisoned  for  twenty 
jeaiB  by  bis  ecdesiaatical  superior,  lUucmar,  the  "Archbishop  "  of  Rheims, 
a  haughty  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Forged  Papal 
Decretals.  He  died  in  prison,  without  making  any  recantation— Hincmar 
denjing  him  the  final  communion  and  burial  in  "  consecrated"  ground. 
Gottseludk  was  a  trinitaiian,  and  accused  Hincmar  of  SabeUianism. 
John  Scotus  £rig6na,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Gottschalk,  identi- 
fied religion  with  philosophy,  and  wandered  off  into  Pelagianism,  Origen- 
^y  ladonalifim,  pantheism ;  and  has  been  oaUed ''  the  father  of  mediaeval 
'PecnlatUm,  and  the  forerunner,  by  nearly  a  thousand  years,  of  the  newest 
fonog  of  transcendental  froethought,"  that  is,  of  Emersonianism. 

One  of  the  chief  scenes  of  relief  in  this  dark  century  was  the  ministiy 
^Chmdius  of  Tnrin,  in  northwest  Italy,  814-889.  He  waa  appointed  to 
tbt  bishopric  by  the  Emperor  Louis,  in  whose  household  he  had  minis- 
tered, by  whom  he  was  highly  regarded,  and  by  whose  authority  he  waa 
pr^nred  from  the  ra|^  of  his  enemies.  He  was  an  earnest  and  profound 
"^dent  of  the  writings  oi  Paul  and  Augustine,  and  became  a  bold  and 
porerfol  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  a  pure  spiritual  Christianity. 
He  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  declared  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Head  of  the  church.  He  denounced,  in  the  severest  terms,  the  worship 
of  the  crosa  and  of  imagea  and  of  relics  and  of  any  creature— proclaiming 
'hat  God  the  Creator  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  He  zealously 
'apposed  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  folly  of  pilgrimages,  the  evils  of 
■aonagticism,  and  the  meritoriousness  of  good  works;  and  maintained 
^t  hmnan  nature  is  totally  depraved,  and  hence  that  the  whole  of  man's 
Ovation  is  by  grace  alone.  He  stirred  up  a  large  number  of  enemies^ 
vho  would  have  destroyed  him  if  they  had  dared. 

I  feel  aatiafied  that  Milman  is  correct  in  supposing  timt  the  scriptural 
^^W8  of  daudiua  of  Turin  lay  concealed  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps  to  re- 
appear in  the  Waldenses  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Tenth  Centwry.— The  tenth  century  brings  us  to  the  dismal  midnight 
••f  the  Dark  Ages  in  European  "  Christendom.'^  Politics,  society,  religion 
^d  morala  were  all  adrift.  Ignorance,  superstition,  relic  worship,  saint 
^or^m  Mariolatiy,  eeremoniaham,  sacerdotalism,  papalism,  covetous* 
'^  warfare,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  almost  imiversal.    Few 
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of  the  monks,  and  acaroely  anj  one  else,  could  read  or  write.    Thiongh- 
out  so-called  Christian  Europe  schools  were  well-nigh  abolished ;  though 
this  was  the  golden  age  of  Arabic  literature  in  Spain.    The  Papal  Pomoc- 
xacy  continued.     "Theodora,  a  wealthy  Roman  widow,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Theodora  and  Marozia,  as  beautiful  and  profligate  as  herself, 
were  enabled  to  fill  the  papal  chair  with  their  paramours,  their  children, 
and  their  grandchildren."    Even  Romanist  writers  admit  these  horrible 
facts,  and  call  this  the  "Iron  Age"  of  their  "church."     The  "Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  so-called,  was  revived  by  Otho  I.  of  Germany  (086-973), 
who,  by  the  appointment  of  Bruno,  and  still  more  by  that  of  the  French 
monk  Gerbert  (Sylvester  II.)  to  the  papacy,  in  the  room  of  the  profligate 
priests  of  Italy,  began  a  Teutonic  reform  of  papal  morals.    The  popes,  all 
the  while,  made  silent  but  sure  progress  towards  realizing  their  claims 
for  universal  supremacy.     Some  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Sclavonian 
tribes  were  converted  to  Catholicism.     "  The  completion  of  the  first 
Christian  Millennium,"  says  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  "  marks  also  the  epoch  at 
which  Christianity  had  reached  neai'ly  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  though 
its  profession  was  only  fully  established  in  the  course  of  three  centuries 
more.    We  purposely  say  its  'profession,'  for  we  must  still  bear  in  mind 
the  difference  between  the  simple  primitive  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
hearers  who  received  it  by  the  mind  and  heart,  and  its  propagation  by  the 
X>ower  of  the  sword,  by  political  alliances,  or  by  marriages  of  Christian 
princesses  with  barbarian  kings,  who  made  their  subjects  follow  their 
adoption  of  a  new  religion."    These  rough  methods  of  "conversion" 
were  followed  by  the  milder  and  more  insinuating  and  persistent  schemes 
of  the  Romanist  monks. 

The  clergy,  during  this  century,  became  exceedingly  wealthy  and 
corrupt^-possessing  about  half  the  landed  property  of  Europe,  and  many 
'  of  the  "Bishops"  becoming  dukes  and  nobles,  and  leading  their  anpies 
to  battle.  The  Feudal  System  was,  in  this  century,  thoroughly  established 
in  western  Europe,  making  the  tenure  not  only  to  property,  but  to  offices, 
titles  and  ranks,  hereditary;  and  mailed  barons  and  surpliced  priests 
ruled  over  the  land.  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
dying  in  France,  Hugh  Capet,  making  concessions  to  the  Catholic  authori- 
ties, and  indorsed  by  the  pope,  seiced  the  throne,  which  has  ever  since 
been  filled  by  one  of  his  descendants,  except  under  the  Bonapartes  and 
the  Republic. 

In  964  was  the  first  solemn  "  baptism  "  of  a  bell  of  the  pope,  the  vair 
unscriptural  ceremony  taking  place  in  "  the  Church  of  the  Lateran"  ai 
Rome.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  "the  canonization  of  a  saint ^ 
occurred  in  998.  Relics  were  greatly  multiplied  during  this  century 
Among  these  Catholic  fetishes  are  mentioned  the  blood,  the  shoes,  and  i 
tear  of  Christ,  a  picture  of  Christ,  crosses  that  feU  from  Heaven,  a  rib  o 
Matthew,  and  hair  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  doctrines  of  purgatory,  anj 
transubstantiation,  and  the  papal  primacy,  and  traditionalism,  and  Semi 
Pelagianism,  were  greatly  enhanced  in  this  midnight  century.    There  w« 
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an  increased  reliance  on  outward  and  ceremonial  works,  and  less  trust  re- 
posed in  the  atoning  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  great  increase 
of  oorraption  and  the  false  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  created  an  almost 
nnireisal  expectation  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1000;  and  the  minds  of  wretched  mortals  were  for  a  season  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  and  despair.  Still,  idleness  and  vice  and  crime  in- 
creased ;  robberies  and  murders  abounded ;  it  is  even  said  that  cannibal- 
ism was  resorted  to.  Many  gave  all  their  property  or  themselves  to  the 
'churches"  or  priests ;  many  hastened  to  Palestine,  where  they  supposed 
that  Christ  would  descend  from  Heaven  to  judge  the  world ;  great  num- 
bers, when  an  eclipse  occurred,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
mountains.  Multitudes  would  sleep  nowhere  but  in  the  porches  or  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  church  buildings.  The  Catholic  priests  made  great 
worldly  gains  out  of  these  superstitious  fears,  which  they  diligently  and 
aaccessfuUy  endeavored  to  excite  during  the  last  quarter  of  this  century. 

Danstan,  **  Archbishop  of  Canterbury"  (959-988),  succeeded  by  his 
^oeiigy  and  imposture,  notwithstanding  great  opposition,  in  establishing 
Benedictine  monasteries  throughout  England. 

Daring  the  tenth  century  the  Paulicians,  we  are  told,  "emigrated 
&om  Bulgaria^  and  spread  themselves  throughout  every  province  of 
Europe." 

The  Northmen,  Saracens  and  Hungarians  made  repeated  depredations 
vpoD  Catholic  Europe  during  this  century. 

The  world  was  so  dead  during  the  tenth  century  that  there  are  said 
to  have  been  not  even  any  religious  controversies  nor  any  new  religious 
fiectd  or  commotions. 

Eleventh  Century, --OvLiy  the  faintest  starlight  of  truth  is  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe  during  this  century,  appearing  to  us,  as  we  peer  through 
the  thick  darkness,  chiefly  in  France  and  Northern  Italy,  and  diligently 
sought  to  be  extinguished  by  the  Roman  hierarchy.  A  few  of  God's 
"hidden  onea'^  were  no  doubt,  in  this  obscure  age,  scattered  through  all 
the  eonntriee  of  Europe ;  but  the  accounts  of  them  transmitted  to  us  are 
exoeedingly  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Their  own  statements  and  books 
vere  considered  heretical,  and  were  burned  by  the  Romanists. 

As  Mystery  Babylon  occupies  a  large  space  in  Scripture  prophecy,  so 
it  does  in  Christian  history.  A  delineation  of  the  Masterpiece  of  Satan  is 
^ieceBsary  to  give  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  God^s  people  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Second  Beast.  The 
eleventh  was  the  century  of  Gothic  architecture,  of  increased  ritualism 
uid  sacerdotalism,  of  increased  penances  and  pilgrimages,  of  money  com- 
matstion  for  self -mortification,  of  the  increased  wealth  and  corruption  of 
^  priesthood,  of  almost  universal  auricular  confession,  of  the  granting 
0^  penitential  indulgences  to  sin,  of  the  firm  establishment  of  a  regular 
system  of  salvation  by  good  works,  of  the  dawn  of  scholasticism,  of  the 
final  mptore  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  "  Churches,"  of  the  virtual 
euhnin^on  of  the  papal  pretensions  to  universal  monarchy,  of  papal  war 
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against  the  marriage  of  priests  and  against  secular  appointments  to 
"  church  "  offices,  of  the  most  remarkable  scene  in  the  Middle  Ages— the 
deep  humiliation  of  the  German  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  before  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  at  Canossa—and  of  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  resulting  in  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Latin  "Christendom"  from  the  Seljukiaa 
Turks. 

As  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  as  people  expected  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  they  supposed  that  it  would  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  they  began  erecting  private  and  public  buildings  on  a  gigan- 
tic and  permanent  plan.  The  wealthy  barons  built  their  castles,  and  the 
wealthy  priests  their  cathedrals,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
'*  The  foundations  were  broad  and  deep,  the  walls  of  immense  thickness, 
roofs  steep  and  high  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  snow,  and  there  were  square 
buttressed  towers,  even  for  the  cathedral,  to  sustain  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  it  with  military  defense.  The  church-buUding  was,  in  those 
days,  not  only  used  for  public  worship,  but  it  was  the  town-hall,  the  mar- 
ket-place, the  concert-room,  the  theater,  the  school,  the  news-room,  and 
the  vestry,  aU  in  one." 

The  Scholastic  Theology  is  generally  reckoned  to  have  begun  with 
Anselm,  "Archbishop  of  Canterbury"  (1033-1109),  and  terminated  with 
Eckhart  of  Germany  (125(^-1329),  thus  extending  from  about  the  middle  ot 
the  eleventh  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    It  was  an  ap- 
plication of  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  support  of  Catholic  doctrines,  and  a 
sublimation  of  theology  into  metaphysics.    Beginning  with  Realism  (the 
doctrine  that  universal  ideas  are  real  things),  it  ended  in  Nominalism  (the 
doctrine  that  such  ideas  are  only  the  names  of  things) ;  and  after  weary, 
hair-splitting  debates  of  three  centuries,  the  system  resulted  in  rational- 
ism, skepticism  and  pantheism.    "  The  Schoolmen,"  says  Taine,  "  seem 
to  be  marching,  but  are  merely  marking  time."    They  served,  perhaps,  to 
keep  thought  alive,  and  prepare  the  way  for  modem  thought.    The  initial 
point  of  the  debate  was  the  denial  (about  1050)  by  Berengar  of  Tours  that 
the  bread  and  wine  in  communion  are  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  of  Canterbury,  endeavored,  in 
reply,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (that,  while  the 
sensible  properties  of  the  elements  are  not  changed,  their  underlying- 
" substance"  is  changed  into  the  " substance "  of  Christ's  body).    Twice 
was  Berengar  forced  by  the  Catholic  authorities  to  sign  a  recantation , 
which  he  twice  revoked,  "leaving  a  memory  curiously  mingled  of  vene- 
ration and  abhorrence."    Under  the  influence  of  the  Nominalism   ot 
William  Occam,  Martin  Luther  substituted  for  transubstantiaticm  the 
doctrine  of  "  consubstantiation  "  (that  the  body  of  Christ  is  actually,  sub- 
stantially present  with  the  bread  and  wine) ;  but,  "  as  the  logic  of  Pro- 
testantism became  clear  and  self -consistent,  this  we4ik  compromise  fadecL 
quite  away."    The  Schoolman  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280)  is  said  to  have 
been  familiar  with  all  the  learning  of  his  time ;  and  his  disciple,  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1224^1274),  in  2,000  folio  pages,  000  topics,  8,000  articles  and  15,000 
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argamonts,  made  tbe  most  complete  and  authentio  exposition  of  Catlu^c 
theology  (Summa  Theologim), 

In  1054  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Catholic  "Churches^  were  finally 
sandered  bj  the  mutual  exoommonication  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  and  the  Patri- 
arch Michael. 

The  very  learned  French  Pope,  Sylvester  II.  (W9-1008),  had  declared, 
when  he  was  known  as  Gerbert,  ''Archbishop  of  Rheims,''  that  "  the  iM>pe 
who  does  not  hear  the  church  is  a  heathen/^  and  that ''  God  alone  can 
jostify  f^  but  he  changed  his  views  cm  his  accession  to  the  papat^. 

By  a  decree  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  (in  1060),  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
the  Section  of  a  pope,  originally  exercised  by  the  ordinary  clergy,  and  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  canons  of  cathedrals,  was  restricted  ''to  the 
£aperior  clergy  of  Rome  and  seven  neighboring  Bishops.'' 

The  most  arrogant  and. audacious  pope  that  ever  lived  (excepting 
Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  YIII.)  was  Hildebrand,  who  called  himself 
Gregory  YII.,  and  was  real  master  of  Rome  for  thirty-seveh  years,  the 
lord  of  live  popes,  Leo  IX.,  Victor  II.,  Stephen  IX.,  Nicholas  II.  and  Al- 
exander II.  (from  1048  to  1073),  and  then  pope  himself  (from  1078  to  1060). 
He  was  an  imperious,  inflexible,  cruel,  unscrupulous  politician,  whose  one 
unswerving  purpose  was  to  make  the  Poi)e  of  Rome  the  supreme  ntler 
and  arbiter  of  the  human  race.    Notwithstanding  the  example  of  Peter, 
and  the  advice  of  Paul,  and  the  horrible  immoralities  of  a  nominal  celi- 
bacy, Gregory,  in  order  to  bind  the- "  clergy "  absolutely  to  the  pope, 
decreed  that  all  the  priests  and  Bishops  who  had  wives  should  put  them 
a^ray,  and  that  the  single  should  not  marry ;  and  he  inaugurated  what  is 
called  the  Controversy  of  Investitures,  declaring  that  temporal  princes 
s^honld  have  no  right  to  appoint  to  "church"  offices— thus  making  the 
clei^gr  wholly  free  from  feudal  obligation  to  their  national  sovereigns, 
and  responfiible  to  the  pope  alone  (although  the  clergy  were  themselves 
krge  landed  proprietors  and  civil  magistrates).    Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  refused  to  surrender  the  right  of  investiture,  and  took  under 
his  protection  Bishops  and  councilors  who  had  offended  the  pope,  and 
was  anmmoned  by  the  latter  to  appear  at  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
The  emperor,  enraged,  assembled  a  diet  at  Worms  (in  1076),  and  declared 
Gregory  deposed  from  the  pontificate.    The  pope  retaliated  by  excom- 
mimicating  and  dethroning  Henry,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.     Papal  supremacy  being  an  integral  idea  of  German 
''  Christianity,^  the  Saxon  princes  declared,  at  a  diet  in  Oppeuheim,  that, 
unless  the  sentence  of  excommunication  were  removed  in  twelve  months, 
Henry  abould  lose  his  crown.    Subdued  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects 
and  the  course  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  with  his  wife  and  infant  child 
and  one  faitMul  attendant,  undertook,  in  the  midst  of  an  unusually  rig- 
orous winter,  the  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  over  the 
awful  precipices  and  ice-fields  of  the  Alps,  and  finally  presented  himself 
before  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  in  Northern  Italy,  where  the  pope  was  com- 
fortably Iionsed  with  his  devoted  adherent,  Matilda,  the  Countess  of  Tus- 
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cany.     On  a  dreary  winter  morning,  the  ground  being  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  the  emperor  was  admitted  within  two  of  the  three  walls  that 
girded  the  castle.    Divested  of  all  his  royal  robes,  he  was  clad  only  in  the 
thin  white  linen  drees  of  the  penitent,  and  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
shivering  and  htingiy,  he  thns  hambly  awaited  for  three  days  (January 
25th,  26th  and  27th,  1077)  the  pleasure  of  the  stem  pontiff  to  admit  him  to 
his  presence.    The  pope  at  last  received  him,  and  granted  him  absolation 
only  on  the  condition  that  Henry  should  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
named  by  the  pope,  and  answer  the  charges  made  against  him ;  if  his  de- 
fense were  satisfactory,  he  should  receive  his  kingdom  back  fixuu  the 
hands  of  the  pope— otherwise,  he  was  peaceably  to  resign  his  kingdom 
forever.    Henry's  humiliation  and  Gregory's  absolution  were  both  dic- 
tated by  mere  policy.    "  Freed  from  the  church's  curse,  Henry  quickly 
won  back  the  strength  he  had  lost.     He  overthrew  in  battle  the  rival 
(Rodolph)  whom  Gregory  upheld.     He  swept  his  rebellious  lands  with 
sword  and  flame.    He  carried  his  victorious  army  to  Rome,  and  was  there 
crowned  emperor  by  a  rival  pope.    Gregory  himself  was  only  saved  by 
his  ferocious  allies,  Norman  and  Saracen,  at  cost  of  the  devastation  of 
half  the  capital— that  broad  belt  of  ruin  which  still  covers  the  half-mile 
between  the  Coliseum  and  the  Lateran  gate.    Then,  hardly  rescued  from 
the  popular  wrath,  he  went  away  to  die,  defeated  and  heartbroken,  at 
Salerno,  with  the  almost  despairing  (the  proudly  bitter  and  Pharisaic) 
words  on  his  lips :  '  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and 
therefore  I  die  in  exile.'     Again  Excommunicated,  Henry,  twenty  years 
later,  vainly  sought  mercy  from  his  own  son,  the  unnatural  champion  of 
the  '  church ;'  vainly  askeid  shelter  in  a  monastery ;  and  died  in  want  and 
forsaken,  deprived  even  of  the  empty  honor  of  a  royal  tomb."     Thus  the 
pope  was  really  triumphant  at  last. 

"  The  great  era  of  papal  power  covers  two  centuries  and  a  half,  be- 
ginning (about  1050)  with  Gregory  VIT.,  and  ending  with  the  Jubilee  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  1299.  We  see,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch,  a 
body  which,  after  a  thousand  years  of  various  fortune,  has  rea.ched  at 
length  a  height  of  power,  the  like  of  which  was  never  held  in  human 
hands,  nor,  it  is  likely,  conceived  in  human  thought,  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
power  resting  on  the  invisible  foundations  of  conscience,  conviction*  and 
religious  fear.  To  the  popular  belief,  it  holds  literally  the  keys  of  Heaven 
and  hell.  It  spans  like  an  arch  the  dreadful  gulf  between  the  worlds  seen 
and  unseen.  Its  priesthood  (professedly)  rules  by  express  Divine  appoint- 
ment ;  and  its  chief  is  addressed  in  language  such  as  it  seems  impious  to 
address  to  any  other  than  to  Almighty  God.  We  see  this  '  church '  in  the 
person  of  its  priesthood,  present  absolutely  everywhere.  It  carries  in  its 
hand  the  threads  that  govern  every  province  of  human  life.  It  offers  or 
withholds,  on  its  own  terms,  the  soul's  peace  on  earth  and  its  salvation  in 
eternity.  We  see  it,  in  the  i)ersons  of  its  Pontiffs,  maintaining  conflict  or 
alliance,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  powers  of  the  world.  We  see  it,  in  the 
person  of  its  Religious  Orders,  penetrating  to  every  nook  and  hajnlet,  rul- 
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inir  the  popular  fMMdon  sod  imagination  no  Ims  than  the  ooiuiflel  of  oourts 
by  ite  impenous  word.  We  see  its  matchleas  skill  and  power  employed 
in  the  accomnlation  of  enormoua  wealth.  The  terrors  of  a  death-bed,  the 
popuiar  fear  of  the  approaching  Day  of  Judgment,  the  enthoaiasm  that 
equips  the  nnks  of  the  Cnisadera,  and  the  disorders  of  their  impover- 
ubed  estates — all  are  skillfully  wrought  upon  to  fill  the  treasuries  of  the 
'choich.'  It  turns  its  doctrine  of  purgatory  into  a  source  of  profit,  and 
sets  a  fixed  price  on  its  mannfin  for  the  dead.  It  makes  a  traffic  of  pen- 
anoe  and  indulgences.  It  seizes  lands  under  forged  charters  and  deeds, 
and  daims  the  administration  of  intestate  estates.  It  owns  half  the 
landed  property  of  EngUuid,  a  nearly  like  proportion  of  France  and  Ger- 
many It  profits  even  by  the  violence  of  robbers  and  plunderers.  We 
see  its  pomp  of  priests,  with  chant  and  lighted  taper  and  silver  bell,  strik- 
ing the  rude  mind  of  barbaric  ignorance  with  awe,  as  some  holy  spell  or 
oracle.  We  see  its  Hermits,  in  their  austere  seclusion ;  its  trains  of  Pil- 
rims,  with  bead  and  cockle-shell ;  its  Palmers,  journeying  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  and  bearing  the  fragrant  memory  of  the  Holy  Land ;  its  bare- 
foot Friars,  sworn  to  beggary,  and  wranglhig  whether  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples held  in  common  any  goods  at  all.  We  see  its  secluded  Abbey,  its 
stately  Cathedral,  its  statuaiy  and  painting,  and  its  Universities,  thronged 
by  great  armies  of  young  men,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  at  once,  it  is 
said,  in  a  single  place.  Lastly,  we  see  its  monstrons  enginery  of  despotic 
power,  exerdaed  through  Inquisition,  Excommunication  and  Interdict. 
By  its  secret  spies,  by  the  ambush  of  its  Confessional,  it  seeks  to  lay  bare 
ereiy  private  thought  or  chance  breath  of  opinion  hostile  to  its  imperioiDi 
elaim.  No  husband,  father,  brother,  is  safe  from  the  betrayal  that  may 
become  the  pious  duty  of  sister,  daughter,  bride.  No  place  of  hiding  is 
aoffidently  close,  or  far  enough  away,  to  escape  its  ubiquitous,  stealthy, 
nuksked  police.  No  soldierly  valor,  no  public  service,  no  nobility  of  Intel- 
ieet,  no  purity  of  heart,  is  a  defense  from  that  most  terrible  of  tribunals, 
vhich  mocks  the  suspected  heretic  with  a  show  of  investigation,  which 
wrenches  his  limbs  on  the  rack  or  bursts  lus  veins  with  the  torturing 
wedge,  and  under  a  hideous  mask  of  mercy— since  the  '  church^  may  shed 
DO  hlood— delivers  him  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  '  dealt  with  gently ' 
^  his  flesh  crackles  and  his  blood  simmers  at  the  accursed  stake.  That 
ifl  the  Inquisition,  the  '  church's'  remedy  for  free  thought.  For  simple 
duobedienee,  it  has  in  its  hand  the  threat  of  Excommunication.  Shut  out 
trom  all  'church'  privilege;  shunned  like  a  leper  by  servants,  family 
and  friends ;  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  or  of  claiming  any  rights 
before  a  court ;  the  very  meats  he  has  touched  thrown  away  as  pollution ; 
a  hier  sometimes  set  at  his  door,  and  stones  thrown  in  at  his  casement ; 
ills  dead  body  cast  out  unburied— emperor,  prince,  priest  or  peasant,  the 
ezeommunicated  man  is  met  every  moment,  at  every  hand,  by  the  shadow 
of  a  Curse  that  is  worse  than  death.  The  Interdict  excommunicates  a 
whole  people  for  the  guilt  of  a  sovereign's  rebellion.  No  church  may  be 
opened,  no  bell  tolled.    The  dead  lie  unburied ;  no  pious  rite  can  be  per- 
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formed  bat  baptiftm  of  babes  and  absolatioii  of  ihe  dying.  The  gloom  of 
an  awful  Fear  hangs  over  the  silent  street  and  the  sombre  home ;  and  not 
till  the  *  Ghorch's '  ban  is  taken  off  can  the  people  be  free  from  the  ghastly 
apparitions  of  supernatural  horror.  Nay,  more.  The  Interdict,  in  the 
last  resort, '  dissolved  all  law,  annulled  all  privilege,  abrogated  all  rights, 
rescinded  all  obligations,  and  reduced  society  to  a  chaos,  until  it  should 
please  the  high  priest  of  Rome  to  reinstate  order  on  the  terms  most  con- 
ducive to  his  own  glory  and  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  chief  and  his 
agents.'  These  are  the  ulUma  ratio,  the  final  appeal  of  ecclesiastical 
8way.  '  From  the  moment  these  interdicts  and  excommunicatione  had 
been  tried,'  says  Hallam, '  the  powers  of  the  earth  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  only  by  sufferance.'  "-~J.  ff.  Allen,  in  ChriMiian  Mtstary. 

During  the  first  century  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  so  spirit- 
tial  that  there  was  no  special  reverence  for  any  particular  places,  and  pil- 
grimages to  such  places  were  unknown.    This  state  of  things  also  gen- 
erally prevailed  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries.    In  the  fourth 
century,  however,  as  the  profession  of  Christianity  became  more  outward 
and  formal,  and  less  spiritual,  particular  places,  especially  in  Palestine, 
were  reverenced,  and  pilgrimages  to  them  inaugurated.    These  so-called 
pious  journeys  increased  during  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  continued 
although  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  637.    The  stream  of 
pOgrims  largely  increased  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  thought  that ''  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  expiated  all  sin ;  a  bath 
in  the  Jordan  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  baptism,  and  washed  away  all  the 
evil  of  the  former  life ;  and  the  shirt  worn  by  the  pilgrim  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  City  was  carefully  laid  by  as  his  winding-sheet,  and  posseased, 
it  was  supposed,  the  power  of  transporting  him  to  Heaven."    In  1076  the 
^eljukian  Turks  conquered  Palestine,  and  treated  the  pilgrims  with  ^reat 
insult  and  cruelty.    These  outrages,  especially  under  the  impassioned 
appeals  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Pope  Urban  II.,  roused  Latin  ^'  Christen- 
dom "  to  revenge,  and,  during  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years  (from 
1096  to  1291),  seven  crusades,  in  which  six  millions  of  men  were  enlisted 
and  two  millions  destroyed,  were  undertaken  either  to  wrest  Jeruaalem 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans  or  retain  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
called  Christians.    They  were  a  series  of  the  most  insane,  criminal  and 
disastrous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of  the  human  race ; 
instigated  by  the  popes  of  Rome  (who  promised  to  aU  engaging  in  them 
the  pardon  of  all  sin  and  the  assurance  of  everlasting  life),  and  fitiy  iUas- 
trating  the  infernal  glories  of  universal  papal  supremacy.    They  greatly 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  the  i>ower  of  tiie  Pope  oi 
Rome ;  they  greatly  demoralized  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  degraded  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion.    They  taught  men  to  believe  in  the 
justice  and  piety  of  so-called  religious  wars ;   they  were  accompcuiied 
with  the  exhibition  of  every  circumstance  of  vice  and  crime,  and  i^th 
diabolical  massacres  of  Jews,  Mohammedans  and  so-called  heretics.    Tbe 
membersof  the  First  Crusade,  in  their  march  to  Constantuiople,  slaughtered 
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thooaaadB  of  Eoropean  Jewn ;  and  when  on  the  15th  of  July,  1009,  thej 
captared  Jerasalem,  thej  burned  up  all  the  Jews  there  alive  in  their  syn- 
agogue, and  massacred,  during  three  days,  seventy  fhousand  Mohammed- 
ans, women  and  children,  even  infants,  as  well  as  men,  so  that  the 
streets  are  said  to  have  run  with  blood  up  to  their  horses'  knees,  and  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  up  to  their  saddle  girths.  The  crusades  infused  into  the 
mind  of  Catholic  Europe  a  long  indelible  thirst  for  religious  persecution. 
Among  the  benefits  deduced  by  an  overruling  Providence  from  these 
great  evils  are  reeounted  the  deliverance  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Empire 
from  the  Turks  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
feudal  oystem,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  supremacy  of  common  law, 
and  an  interchange  of  thought  and  learning  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  revival  of  letters  and  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

In  the  eleventh  century  a  nominal  Christianity  had  been  planted  in 
all  Europe  except  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  Prus- 
sia and  Russia. 

Biany  persons,  called  Cathari  (the  pure),  appeared  in  Northern  Italy, 
Gennany  asd  France,  during  this  century,  who  entertained  sentiments 
similar  to  those  of  the  Paulicians.  They  were  stigmatized  by  their  ene- 
mies as  Manichieans ;  but  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  only  moderately, 
if  at  all,  inclined  to  dualism.  They  earnestly  opposed  the  manifold 
superstitions,  idolatries  and  corruptions  of  the  Catholics,  and  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  pure,  inward,  spiritual  religion.  Especially  in 
France  did  the  Catholics  put  several  of  them  to  death,  generally  by 
hnming. 
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TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

Ikoelfth  Century,— Dunng  the  twelfth  century  a  still  deeper  darkness 
enveloped  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  world ;  but  in  Southern  France, 
Northern  Italy,  Western  Germany  and  Bohemia,  some  gleams  of  bright 
starlight  burst  through  the  thick  clouds,  and  irradiated  a  part  of  those 
districts  with  a  degree  of  clear,  cheery,  heavenly  light.    This  centuiy 
was  marked  by  the  doctrinal  completion  of  Catholic  sacramentalism  and 
sacerdotalism,  by  Uie  virtual  substitution  of  tradition  for  Scripture,  by 
the  fearful  use  of  papal  excommunication  and  interdict,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  crusades  against  the  Mohammedans,  by  the  establishment  of 
military  orders  for  warring  on  the  Turks  and  for  converting  the  Pagans 
to  Catholicism  by  fire  and  sword,  by  the  increased  enthusiastic  worship 
of  saints  and  images  and  relics,  by  the  multiplication  of  plenary  indul- 
gences and  priestly  absolutions,  by  the  increase  of  priestly  wealth,  power, 
covetousness,  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  by  the  uprising  of  a  strong, 
decided.  Baptist,  anti-sacerdotal  movement  against  the  appalling  corrup- 
tions of  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  at  its  close,  by  the  muttering  thunders 
of  the  gathering  storm  of  papal  wrath  against  the  intrepid  "  heretics  ^ 
who  dared  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  full-grown  fabric  of  mediieval 
superstition.    The  century  thus  goes  down  amid  the  black  and  lurid 
omens  of  the  approaching  terrific  tempest  of  Satanic  vengeance  upon  the 
Albigenses  of  Southern  Fiance  and  the  Waldenses  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  1144  the  principality  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  by  the  Turkjs ;  and  this  led  to 
the  second  crusade,  preached  by  Bernard  of  France  and  by  Pope  Eugen- 
ius  III.  "  The  Koran,"  says  Milman,  "  is  tame  to  Bernard's  fierce  hymn 
of  battle."  The  pope,  like  his  predecessor  Urban,  promised  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  sin  to  those  embarking  in  the  crusade.  In  1147  twelve  hundred 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  precipitated  themselves  from  Earox>e  upon 
the  plains  of  Western  Asia,  where  nearly  all  miserably  perished,  the  ex- 
pedition proving  a  total  failure. 

In  1187  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  conquered  Jerusalem ;  and  the  third 
crusade  was  preached  by  Pope  Gregory  VIII.  In  1189  Frederick  Bar- 
barossay  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  1190  Philip  Augustus,  King  oi 
France,  and  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion,  King  of  England,  set  out  person- 
ally with  powerful  armies  for  Palestine.    Frederick  was  drowned,  and 
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Philip  and  Bichard  quarrelled,  the  former  retnming  to  France  and  the 
latter  captoring  Acre,  with  a  loas  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives,  butch- 
ering  three  thousand  Saracen  prisoners,  and  obtaining  from  Saladin  per- 
miaeion  for  "  Christian^  pilgrims  to  visit  Jerusalem. 

Without  the  elevation  of  woman  there  is  no  true  civilization ;  but  the 
Military  Orders  of  Knights  formed  in  this  century  substituted  the  worship 
of  woman,  along  with  other  idols,  for  the  worship  of  God.  These  Ordera 
became  rich,  proud  and  oppressive.  The  "Teutonic  Knights''  and  the 
**  Brothers  of  the  Sword  ^  aided  in  conquering,  desolating  and  forcibly 
oonTerting  from  Pagan  to  Catholic  idolatry  the  provinces  of  Pomerania 
in  Prussia  and  Finland  and  Livonia  in  Russia. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  (or  Sinless)  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy  nvas  broached,  about  1140,  by  certain  canons  of  Lyons,  in  France^ 
It  was  opposed  by  Bernard  and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  leading  Cath> 
otic  theologians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  being  in  con- 
flict  with  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  but  it  was  defended  by  Duns  Sco- 
rns and  adopted  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  fourteenth  century,  impliedly^ 
eanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  finally 
afiBrmed  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1854. 

Boman  Catholicism  has  substituted  the  unscriptural  term  "  sacra- 
ment ^  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  in  utter  defiance^ 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  true  nature  of  vital  godliness,  has  de- 
fined a  "  sacrament '^  to  be  an  indispensable  and  efScacious  means  in  the- 
hands*  however,  only  of  popish  priests  or  Bishops  who  may  be  the  vilest 
sinners,  of  conveying  Divine  grace  and  salvation.  In  the  "  Sentences  ^ 
of  Peter  Lombard,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Rome  fixed 
the  number  of  "sacraments"  at  seven,  as  follows :  Baptism,  confirma- 
tion, the  Lord's  Supper,  penance,  extreme  unction,  ordination  and  mar- 
riage. Thus  to  the  two  beautiful  emblematic  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  instituted  by  Christ,  Rome  has  added  three  institu- 
tions of  her  own  invention— ooi^mation,  penance  and  extreme  unction, 
and  two  other  institutionfr— marriage  and  ordination— which,  though  of 
Divine  appointment,  are  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  called  church  ordi- 
nances. 

Also  about  1150  Rome,  in  the  codification  of  her  canon  law,  went  be- 
yond even  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  XKwitions,— maintaining  not  only  that  the* 
pope  is  the  vicar  of  Peter,  but  also  that  Bishops  are  only  vicars  of  the 
pope,  and  that  all  the  greater  or  more  important  causes  are  to  be  brought- 
before  tihe  papal  tribunal. 

In  this  century  tithes  were  everywhere  demanded  by  the  Catholic 
priests.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  custom  of  withholding  the 
wine,  in  communion,  from  the  "  laity  ^  or  private  members,  was  begun» 
on  the  grounds  that  either  element  contained  the  whole  of  Christ^s  body» 
and  that  the  wine,  if  handed  around  to  so  many,  might  be  spilled,  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  priest  to  receive  both  elements.  The  com> 
xannion  of  children  was  discontinued  during  this  century  in  the  Roman» 
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l>nt  not  in  the  Greek  Catholic  "Church."  The  marriage  of  prieste  con- 
tinned  dnring  the  twelfth  century  in  Hungary,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Iceland 
Bnd  Sweden,  notwithstanding  papal  anathemas.  Tradition  was  now  held 
to  be  equal  or  superior  to  Scripture.  In  1170  Pope  Alexander  III.  claimed 
the  sole  right  of  '*  canonizing  saints." 

In  the  eleventh  century  William  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England, 
Tefused  to  swear  fealty  to  the  pope ;  but  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  England 
was,  even  more  than  France  and  Germany,  subject  to  the  pope.  Thomas 
a  Beckett,  the  haughty  and  impracticable  "Archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
•censured  and  quarrelled  with  Henry  II.  of  England,  not  for  the  vices  of 
the  king,  which  were  great,  but  for  his  futile  attempt  to  make  himself 
independent  of  the  pope ;  and  some  hasty  and  angry  words  of  Henry  led 
four  knights  to  murder  Beckett  in  1170— Beckett  indulging  to  the  last  in 
bitter  invectives  against  his  foes,  and  falling,  says  Milman,  "  as  a  martyr, 
not  of  Christianity,  but  of  sacerdotalism."  Two  years  afterward  the  pope 
"canonized"  him,  and  Beckett  became  for  several  centuries  the  moRt 
popular  "saint"  in  England,  his  worship  superseding  that  of  God  and 
«ven  of  Mary,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  at  one  time 
visiting  his  tomb.  Henry  himself,  in  1174,  underwent  a  public  and  hu- 
miliating penance  there,  walking  three  miles  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet 
on  the  flinty  road,  prostrating  himself  at  the  tomb,  scourged,  at  his  own 
Tequest,  by  the  willing  monks,  and  spending  a  night  and  day  in  prayers 
And  tears,  imploring  the  intercession  of  the  "saint"  in  Heaven. 

In  1100  was  the  first  persecution  in  England  for  "  heresy."  Thirty 
Oerman  Cathari,  men  and  women,  were  tried  and  condemned  at  Oxford 
for  denying  some  of  the  Catholic  superstitions,  such  as  purgatory,  prayer 
-for  the  dead,  and  the  worship  of  saints.  They  were  branded  with  a  i*ed- 
hot  iron  in  the  forehead,  and  whipped  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Then  their  clothes  were  cut  short  by  their  girdles,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  were  turned  into  the  open  fields,  and  perished  with  cold  and 
hunger,— all  persons  being  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to 
shelter  or  relieve  them. 

The  great  anti-sacerdotal  movement  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  "  the  inferior  and  more  numerous  classes,"  is  reckoned 
by  Mr.  Hallam  as  an  important  "  source  of  moral  improvement  during 
this  period,  and  as  among  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  progreBs 
of  European  society.  An  inundation  of  heresy,"  says  he,  "  broke  in  that 
age  upon  the  church,  which  no  persecution  was  able  thoroughly  to  repress, 
till  it  finally  (in  the  sixteenth  century)  overspread  half  the  surface  of 
Europe."  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Allen  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  or  three 
men  in  America  who  understand  Church  History.  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished lectures,  before  Harvard  University  (Christian  Sisf^yry,  in  three 
volumes),  he  pointedly  and  accurately  remarks :— "  The  form  of  heresy 
which  we  meet  at  this  period  (during  the  twelfth  century)  is  very  radical. 
It  deals  not  with  surface  opinions,  or  with  points  of  detail.  It  strikes, 
knowingly  and  boldly,  at  the  very  root  of  the  sacerdotal  theory  itself,  to 
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which  Uie  'Charch^  was  8o  thoroughly  committed  by  its  Decretals.  Ita 
fiTe  points  touch  with  fatal  logic  the  very  essentials  of  ecclesiastical 
faith :  the  bi4>tism  of  infants,  the  Liord^s  body  in  the  £ucharist»  sanctity 
of  the  priestly  order,  worship  of  the  cross,  and  invocation  for  the  dead. 
No  mystic  rite,  said  these  daring  heretics,  could  do  away  the  original 
corse,  nnless  there  were  penitence,  conversion  and  faith.  No  priest  not 
of  holy  life  could  give  the  sacrament  effect,  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  The 
font  was  bat  a  bowl  of  water;  the  bread  nothing  but  a  baker's  loaf;  the 
mass  a  f otrm  of  idle  words ;  the  temple  a  convenient  inclosure ;  the  cross 
an  idolatrous  sign,  a  memorial  only  of  toiment  and  horror ;  the  priesthood 
a  class  of  sinful  men,  more  arrogant  and  corrupt  (probably)  than  other 
men,  with  no  miraculous  virtue  in  their  word  or  touch.  This  iK>sition  waa 
the  revival  of  an  old,  we  may  say  a  quite  forgotten,  gospel.  It  claimed 
to  be  simple,  primitive  Chiistianity,  pure  religion  fwd  undeftled,  without 
priest,  without  ritual,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  (Catholic) '  Church '  had  been 
committed  more  and  more  to  the  theory  of  sacerdotalism.  Its  priesthood 
was  a  consecrated  body.  Its  offices  were  miracles  and  spells.  Its  rite  of 
baptism  had  the  mysterious  and  awful  poweir  of  removing  the  birth-curse 
of  inherited  guilt.  The  elements  of  its  Eucharist  were  literally  the  Lord^s 
body,  the  physical  germ  of  the  immortal  life.  Its  excommunication  ban- 
khai  the  unfaithful  and  unbelieving  to  the  horror  of  outer  darkness  for- 
ever. And  ev€7'  since  that  time,  reappearing  in  various  forms  of  'heresy* 
and  schism,  there  had  been  a  Puritan  protest.  The  exciting  cause  had 
always  'been  some  laxity  of  morals,  some  corruption  of  life,  covered  up 
under  the  claim  of  official  sanctity.  The  symbol  of  it  had  always  been  the 
one  point  of  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism.  Is  that  the  efficient  cause 
of  regeneration,  and  of  itself  a  passport  to  eternal  life  t  And  shall  we 
say  it  is  just  as  valid,  no  matter  how  impious  and  unclean  the  hands  that 
perform  the  rite  ?  Can  an  imholy  man  do  a  holy  thing  like  that  ?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  baptism  a  sign  of  faith  and  a  mark  of  regeneration  t 
Then  haw  can  it  be  received  by  an  infant,  which  knows  nothing  of  guiltt  and 
cannot  possibly  repent  f  Baptism  is  but  a  sign  of  personal  penitence  and 
faith — a  mockery  and  blasphemy  unless  it  is  their  sign.  This  primitive,  ob- 
rtinaiej  heroic  anti-sacerdotalism,  which  has  made  the  starting-place  of  many 
a  radical  protest,  from,  the  Puritan  NovaOans  of  the  third  century  down  to 
the  English  Independents  of  the  seventeenth,  is,  in  its  most  logical  form,  not 
only  I^rotestant,  but  Baptist.  The  early  reformers  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Baptist  sect,  appearing  at  a  point  of  time  when 
the  '  Church '  had  staked  its  existence  and  its  dominion  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  on  the  Divine  authority  of  its  priesthood ;  when  that  theory 
seemed  most  completely  triumphant  in  its  conflict  with  the  empire  at 
home  and  the  infidel  abroad.  To  the  *  Churches  ^  claim  that  *  heresy '  was 
fatal.  The  one  function  of  the  '  Church '  was  (pretended  to  be)  to  rescue 
human  life  from  the  universal  curse  by  its  perpetual  sacrifice,  that  is,  by 
physical  acts  which  none  other  than  she  could  do.    All  else  turned  on 
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that.    And  her  yeiy  ability  to  do  that  rested  on  men^s  absolute,  distinct, 
trnqaestioning  faith  that  she  had  both  the  authority  and  the  power. 

"  In  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century  Peter  of  Bruys  (Petrobrusius) 
went  forth  like  another  John  the  Baptist,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, 
and  lived  for  twenty  years  as  an  evangelist  in  the  south  of  France,  which 
he  seems  to  have  filled  completely  with  his  doctrine,  till  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  wrath  of  the  priesthood  he  had  challenged,  and  was  burned  alive 
.  by  a  mob  of  monastics  somewhere  about  1190.    Thus  the  seed  was  planted 
of  what  widened  afterward  into  the  famous  and  greatly  dreaded  'heresy^ 
of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.^'    Peter  de  Bruys  was  a  strong  Bible 
Baptist.    The  Catholic  monk,  Peter  the  Venerable,  arraigns  him  on  five 
charges,  for  denying  infant  baptism,  respect  for  churches,  the  worship  of 
the  cross,  transubstantiation  and  prayers,  alms  and  oblations  for  the 
dead.    He  baptized  all  who  joined  his  communion,  whether  they  had  ever 
been  immersed  before  or  not.     On  one  occasion  he  made  a  great  bonfire 
of  all  the  crosses  he  could  find,  and  cooked  meat  over  the  fire,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  congregation.     The  followers  of  Peter  de  Bruys  were 
called  Petrobrusians.    Toward  the  end  of  his  career  Peter  was  joined  by 
an  ardent  and  eloquent  younger  didciple  or  fellow-laborer,  Henry  the 
Deacon,  or  Henry  of  Lausanne,  who  labored  in  the  same  spirit  and 
country  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  and  was 
at  last  (in  1147)  condemned  for  heresy  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  and 
died  in  prison.    His  followers  were  called  Henricians.    Arnold  of  Brescia 
fearlessly  apd  powerfully  preached  the  same  anti-sacerdotalism  in  Italy, 
and,  for  nine  years,  maintained  in  Rome  itself  a  republic  in  open  defiance 
of  emperor  and  pope.    Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Adrian  IV .  were  united 
by  their  common  dread  and  hatred  of  republicanism.    Their  forces  cap- 
tured Arnold,  who  was,  by  an  officer  of  the  pope,  first  strangled  as  a 
rebel  and  then  burned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  ashes  cast  into  the  Tiber 
(1155).     This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  time  when  the  Catholic 
**  Church  ^  put  a  man  to  death  with  its  own  hand,  instead  of  delivering 
him  for  execution  to  the  secular  power.     For  its  own  nomincU  exculpa- 
tion, it  has  generally  preferred  to  wield  the  temporal  sword  through  the 
carnal  hand  of  some  civil  magistrate ;  but  the  guilt  is  as  much  its  own  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

"  In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  we  have  a  Reform  known  to 
us  by  the  names  of  its  three  brave,  eloquent  and  ill-fated  prisoners — each 
a  great  religious  enthusiast,  proclaiming  his  gospel  of  free  salvation; 
after  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  have  a  broad,  popular  movement-,  in 
two  great  sects  more  or  less  allied— the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  in- 
separable in  destiny  and  fame  as  the  earliest  champions  and  martyrs  of 
our  modem  liberty  of  thought.  The  Albigenses  were  more  speculative 
and  vigorous;  the  Waldenses  more  simple  and  practical."  The  Albi- 
genses are  called  by  Milman  Manichean,  and  the  Waldenses  BibU4xU  Anti- 
Saoerdotalists ;  and  this  distinction,  aofar  as  aU  the  extant  evidence  shows 
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M8,  seems  to  "be  correct.  The  Petrobniaians  and  Henricians  he  calLs  Sm- 
pie  Anti-Sacerdotalists. 

The  Albigenses  were  so  called  from  Albi  or  Albiga,  a  town  in  Southern 
France,  one  of  their  principal  seats.  Their  histoiy  is  written  in  fire  and 
blood.  Their  books  and  themselves  having  been  destroyed,  we  have  to 
glean  our  views  of  their  sentiments  from  the  distorted  and  unreliable 
etatementB  of  their  Catholic  enemies.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  their  real  doctrines  were.  The  general  account  given  of  them  by  the 
lat€^  and  ablest  historians  represents  that  their  doctrinal  system  was  a 
strange  eo>mponnd  of  many  gross  errors  with  some  simple  and  important 
truths ;  that,  besides  being  severely  moral  and  anti-sacerdot-al,  they  held 
views  ti&at  were  strongly  Manichean,  like  those  of  the  BogomUes  in 
Thrace  and  the  Cathari  in  Germany ;  maintaining  that  matter  is  essen- 
tially evil,  that  Satan  created  the  world,  and  was  the  God  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  temporary  emanations 
from  the  true  God,  and  will  be  finally  absorbed  in  Him,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  not  real  flesh,  but  only  phenomenal  and  ethereal,  that  the 
fieshlj  bodies  of  the  saints,  being  essentially  evil,  will  not  be  raised  from 
the  grave,  etc.  These  nnseriptural  errors  no  believer  in  the  Bible  can 
receive  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  Albigenses  held  these  views.  It  is 
said,  even  by  their  enemies,  that  their  speculative  opinions  were  veiy 
diverse ;  and,  in  that  age  of  darkness,  when  there  were  scarcely  any 
Bibles,  and  exceedingly  few  persons  who  could  read,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  errors  abounded  even  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  God.  While  the 
Albigenses  are  said  to  have  received  the  New  Testament*  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  Borne,  with  all  her  learning,  substituted  her  own  traditions  for 
tike  entire  Scriptures,  and  especially  antagonized  the  fundamental  spir- 
itual tenets  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  she  committed  worse  doc- 
trinal errors  than  those  whom  she  stigmatized  and  persecuted  as  heretics. 

The  Waldenses,  it  is  held  by  many  of  the  most  learned  authorities, 
were  so  called  from  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  about  1160 
expended  his  wealth  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  and  in  translating  and 
difltribnting  the  Scriptures.  His  followers  were  called  Poor  Men  of  Lyons, 
or  Leonists,  or  Sabbatati  (from  their  wooden  shoes),  or  Humilitati,  the 
Downtrodden ;  also  Waldenses,  Vallenses,  or  Vaudois— the  latter  name 
being  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  f  in 
Nortiiwest  Italy,  where  these  lovers  and  students  and  adherents  of  the 
written  word  of  God  abounded.     When  driven  by  Catholic  persecution 

*  Tbe  oontSniied  quotatUniB  and  perreralons  whicb  the  PapistBmadeof  the  Old  Tefttament— the 
f0pea  M— fitiwrmwiriy  avam^  to  tbemflelTM  the  profontlTes  invnted.  under  the  Old  Disi^nsa- 
tK9,  to  ssen  directly  and  infullbly  InBrired  of  Ood.  which  prerooratlvee  are,  under  the  New  Dia- 
yrnnatfam,  seated  aolely  in  Chriat,  the  Divine  and  BreilaatinBr  Prophet,  Priest  and  Klnir  of  spir- 
ttaal  larBfel— werre  no  doubt  amonfr  the  cogent  reasons  why  the  Albigenses  and  other  Cathari.  who 
dsttled  tiw JcRLf^DfM^  of  snch  in^ona  aroMcattona  of  tbe  law  and  the  prophets,  were  chaiKed  wit  h 
R^BCtliw  tbe  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

t  The  people  of  these  TaUeys  are  described  by  contemporaries  aa  quiet,  pious  and  secluded: 
their  elotUBfr.  eheepeXlns  andoosne  hempen  cloth:  their  food,  milk  and  Tenlson  and  the  yield  of 
•essty  taarreeta  v  *helr  houses  either  built  of  tUnt-stone,  or  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth :  themselves, 

—^ *-  poor  hut  oontent:  all  able  to  read  and  write,  and  deliirhting  to  study  the  Scriptures; 

iog  up  tbelT  children  in  the  nurture  and  sdmonition  of  the  Lord. 
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from  France,  Peter  Waldo  fled  to  Piedmont,  and  afterwardfi  to  Bobemi% 
in  Germany,  where  he  i&  said  to  have  died  in  1179.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
primitive  church,  persecution  disseminated  the  truth  until  it  was  found 
m  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Waldenses  were  very  indus- 
trious, honest,  modest,  frugal,  chaste,  and  temperate,  according  even 
to  the  universal  testimony  of  their  Catholic  enemies.  They  held 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  only  standard 
of  faith  and  practice;  and  they  consequently  r^ected  the  authority 
of  the  ''fathers^'  and  the  Catholic  traditions,  and  the  doctrines  of 
r  ^  I  t  purgatory,   indulgences,   and   transubstantiation,   monasticism,   sacra- 

//nJjui,ji^  mentalism  and  celibacy.     They  held  that  there  were  only  two  Chris- 
'  tian  ordinances.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  these  were 

1 1 J  '  ..^       but  emblems  and  signs  of  inward  grace.    They  were  veiy  familiar  with 
)  ^     /     ^^  .ithe  Scriptures,  very  many  of  them  being  able  to  repeat  entire  books 
J  ^'l/Ttru    '   of  the  Bible  from  memory.    They  condemned  all  taking  of  oaths,  shed- 
ding of  blood,  capital  punishment  and  military  service.    The  *'  Church  of 
Borne"  they  declared  to  be  "  the  whore  of  Babylon."    They  maintained 
A^Xru  ^^  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  and  they  allowed  all  their  members, 

/  /^Tp^  ^iS^  ^S^  afld  f emq|e.  to  preach  and  a^tminiftjjgy,  thft  nrHinaQf^;  their 
(J-MfVO  ^^  preiEU^Cero  worEed  with  their  own  h^ds  for  their  nec^uties.  They  taught 
.  J  1^  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sio.  Some  practiced  infaditbap^sm,^d^q}e 
^/'^  M^  dii no^  thej  who  did  baptize  inf£ls  hadjproBaWjT>een  Catholics,  ^d 
i'l%>x0XLf  thus  refined  timt  unscripturaf  and  traditional  error.  j£e  earSest  Wal- 
^\  ^  ,f  Cj  .Senses  are  believed  to  have  been  Anti-J^edobapSSts.  It  appears*  that  the 
-^  ^  *  early  Waldenses  were  not  established  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 

lL^  /i^  ^  *^^^  ^^  ^^  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  our  full  and  free  justdfica- 
^  tion  by  faith  in  Him ;  their  prevailing  type  of  doctrine  is  less  that  of  Paul 
Ae'trX^  P}^^^  than  of  James.    In  the  darkness  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies they  were  more  Arminian  than  Augustinian  in  their  views.    They 
were  babes  in  Cludst,  and  were  gradually  led  into  the  doctrine  of  gprace. 
It  is  highly  probable,  and  is  believed  by  many  eminent  historians,  that 
the  W<ilden9€8  in  Northern  Italy  were  the  spiritual  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  JVovatiajM— like  them,  stigmatized  as  Anabapii»Uy  r^ectins 
-  A    /     ^  >^  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  Borne,  and  re-immersing  all  who 
I J  ^.  * '  "        joined  them  from  the  Catholic  communion. 

^  Even  ''  Cardinal "  Hosius,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  in  the 

sixteenth  century,  testifies  not  only  to  the  existence,  but  also  to  the  per- 
secutions and  cheerful  sufferings  of  Hie  "  Anabaptists "  ever  since  the 
fourth  century,  when  Constantine  connected  "  Church"  and  State,  and  the 
people  of  God  protested  against  the  unholy  and  corrupting  allianoe,  and 
were  persecuted  by  the  Second  Beast. 

Ludwig  Keller,  the  present  royal  archivist  at  Munster,  has  mastered, 
more  completely  than  any  other  man,  the  printed  and  manuscript  sources 
of  early  Baptist  history.    In  his  book,  **J)ie  Btformatian  und  die  alteren 
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B^fifrmparteien,  m  threm  Zutawmenkang  dargeBteUi^^  (**  The  B^ormatUm 
and  ike  Older  Reforming  FarHe$t  Exkihited  in  their  Corinection^),  pub*  /)    /)jr^' 
liflhed  at  Leipsig,  by  HiraeU  in  ia85,*Keller  proves  that,  while  the  Luther-  Ijf/CdiK^ 
ana  and  Zwingliaus  were  new  sects,  the  churches  of  the  sO'Called  Ansf        V 
baptJats,  QgBaptiRtB  oftibe  sixteenth  centorr^  were  but  the  renewal  ^r  s    1^ 
ooJlEmuation  of  the  Petrobrosian  and  Waldensian  cGurchesof  thelwelfth  ^      .  / 
oentory ;  and  he  gives  strong  reasons  for  accepting  the  old  Waldensian  C^  // .  -^     ' 
tradition  of  a  succession  of  evangelical  churches  from  the  time  of  the  ^ 

onion  of  **  Church"  and  State  (under  Pope  Sylvester  I.  and  the  Emperor 
Conatantine),  and  so  from  the  time  of  the  Aiwstles.  "  While  no  Scrip* 
tore,  properly  interpreted,  requires  that  we  should  find  at  all  times  all  of 
the  elements  of  Christianity  represented  in  any  one  Christian  community, 
no  Baptist  can  be  indifferent  to  &ct8  which  seem  to  prove  the  persistence 
of  apostolic  teaching  and  practice,  in  a  form  more  or  less  pure,  through- 
out the  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  corruption."  "  The  Waldenses,  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  repudiated  the  idea  of 
derivBtum  from  Peter  Waldo,  and  insisted  with  the  utmost  decision  upon 
direet  apostolic  derivation."  "£xcept  when  restrained  by  temporal 
power,  they  practiced  believers'  baptism." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popes  and  councils  pro- 
nooneed  repeated  excommunications  and  anathemas  against  the  Albigen- 
aes  and  Waldenses ;  affirmed  the  right  of  the  ''church"  to  banish  them, 
confiscate  their  property  and  put  them  to  death ;  and  even  ordered  the 
temporal  sovereigns,  under  the  strong  temptations  of  possessing  the  con- 
fiscated estates  and  of  receiving  indulgences,  to  carry  these  penalties  into 
effect. 

Hktrtoewi^  O^atunf^—I^nnng  the  thirteenth  century  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hearens  were  shrouded  in  denser  and  blacker  clouds,  ^lastly  illumined 
by  tiie  horrible  fires  of  persecution ;  while  the  faint  dawn  of  popular  in- 
telhgenoe  and  civil  liberty  appeared  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Fianoe  and  Germany,  and  in  Venice  and  Gtonoa.  The  thirteenth  oentuiy 
is  the  century  of  the  culmination  of  papal  iwwer  (in  Innocent  III.),  of 
psinl  pretension  (in  Bonrfoce  VIII.),  and  of  papal  theology  (in  Thomas 
Aquinas);  of  the  continuance  and  termination  of  the  crusades  against  the 
Mohammedans;  of  the  hideous  home  crusades  against  the  ''heretical" 
Albigenses,  and  of  the  exterminating  missionary  crusades  against  the 
IHigan  PruBsians  and  Lithuanians ;  of  the  destructive  wars  of  the  Spanish 
Catholics  upon  the  Moslems  in  Spain ;  of  the  final  Catholic  loss  of  Jerusa- 
len,  and  of  the  Latin  conquest  and  loss  of  Constantinople ;  of  the  futile 
attempt  at  a  reunion  of  Greek  and  Roman  Catholicism ;  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  as  the  pope's 
nniversal  and  devoted  militia,  and*  of  the  unparalleled  infernal  machinery 
«)f  the  IVQcisiTioN ;  of  the  papal  announcement  of  the  Satanic  doctrine 
€A  **  works  of  supererogation,"  and  of  the  papal  sale,  for  not  only  "  good 
worksy"  but  for  gold,  of  plenary  indulgences  to  sin ;  of  the  xrnpal  prohi- 
t  of  the  reading  of  the  Kble  by  the  private  members  of  the  Catholic 
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communion ;   of  the  papal  condemnation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  mothei 
tongrue,  as  a  heretical  book,  to  be  consigned,  like  heretics,  to  the  flames, 
and  of  the  prohibition  of  the  discussion  of  matters  of  faith  by  private 
members ;  of  the  continuance  of  fearful  papal  interdicts,  excommunica- 
tions and  depositions ;  of  a  grea,t  increase  of  penance  by  flagellation  and 
by  the  repetition  of  "paternosters"  with  the  "rosary;"  of  the  almost 
universal  Catholic  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  of  the  universal  estabUsh- 
ment  of  nominal  priestly  celibacy  throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe ; 
of  the  rise  of  Antinomian  pantheistic  sects  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany ; 
of  the  transference  of  the  political  influence  over  the  papacy  from  Ger- 
many to  France;   of  the  foundation  of  English  liberty  in  the  Magna 
Charta  and  the  organization  of  Parliament ;  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Pi-agmatic  Sanction  in  France  by  Louis  IX.  in  vindication  of  Gallican  in- 
dependence  of  Rome ;  of  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  electoral  princes  and 
the  fi'ee  cities  in  Germany ;  and  finally,  in  the  last  year  of  the  century,  of 
the  centennial  Pagan  and  pseudo-Jewish  Jubilee  proclaimed  and  cele- 
brated by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  granting  full  forgiveness  of  all  sin  to  the 
millions  of  deluded  Catholics  visiting  Rome  in  that  year,  and  pouring 
their  gold  upon  the  papal  altar. 

Innocent  III.  was  Pope  from  1196  to  1210.  The  papacy  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power  in  him.  He  was  the  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the 
armies  and  navies  of  "  Christendom."  No  other  man  ever  wielded  such 
power  in  both  "  Church"  and  State.  He  ruled  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond  the  Baltic. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  preached  by  Innocent  III.  and  Fulk  of  Neullly. 
The  soldiers  were  chiefly  French  and  Venetians ;  and,  instead  of  going  to 
Palestine,  they  contented  themselves  with  capturing,  with  circamstanees 
of  horrible  pillaging,  debauchery  and  blodd^ed,  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople from  the  Greeks  (in  1204),  and  founding  there  a  Latin  empire,  which 
lasted  till  1261.  The  dislike  of  the  Greek  for  the  Roman  Catholics  vrai^ 
thus  converted  into  vehement  and  perpetual  hatred. — ^As  it  was  concluded 
by  many  that  none  but  "  innocent  ^  hands  could  effect  the  conquest  o£ 
the  Holy  Land,  it  is  said  that,  in  A.  D.  1212,  thirty  thousand  French  boya 
and  girls  under  the  peasant  lad  Stephen,  and  twenty  thousand  German 
boys  and  girls  under  the  peasant  lad  Nicholas,  set  out  for  that  purpose 
but  perished  miserably  by  fatigue  and  starvation  and  ship^wreck  and 
in  Mohammedan  slavery  .^In  what  is  called  by  some  the  flfth»  and  b^ 
others  the  sixth,  crusade  (1215-1229),  Damietta  in  Egypt  was  taken,  an^ 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  by  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  £f<ypt,  wm 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks  in  124*3 
and  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since.—The  sixth  and  seventi 
crusades  were  both  French ;  in  the  sixth.  King  Louis  IX.  lost  his  libert] 
in  Egypt  in  1249 ;  and  in  the  seventh  he  lost  his  life  before  Tunis,  i 
Africa,  in  1270.  In  1291  Acre  was  taken  by  the  Mameluke  Turks*  and 
termination  was  put  to  Catholic  dominion  in  Palestine. 

In  1212  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  Aragon  and  Navarre  slew  on 
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imndred  and  sixty  thousand  Moslems  in  one  battle ;  and,  before  the  close 
of  this  centiuy,  the  Moorish  dominion  was  restricted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  paid  homage  to  Castile. 

After  dreadful  wars  of  more  than  fifty  years  (1380-1288),  Prussia  was 
made  almost  a  desert  by  the  papal  knights-*"  booted  aiK>stles,"  says  Mos- 
heim — and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  were  forced  to  submit  to 
Catholic  lM4>tiBm.  The  similar  *'  conversion  '^  of  Lithuania  in  Russia  was 
begun,  but  a  permanent  nominal  success  was  not  obtained  until  near  the  , 
dose  of  the  fourteenth  century.  ^ 

The  Catholic  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  in  Southern  France  (from 
1309  to  1829),  under  Popes  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX., 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  tragedies  in  human  history.  The  crusade  was 
much  shorter,  easier  and  safer  than  that  to  Palestine,  and  the  temporal 
rewards  were  more  certain.  The  popes  promised  the  crusaders,  as  in  the 
Mohammedan  expeditions,  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  and  also  the 
partition  among  them  of  the  estates  of  the  heretics.  An  army,  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  live  hundred  thousand  men,  assembled  from 
Italy,  Germany  and  France.  The  leader  was  the  able,  rapacious,  unfeel- 
ing and  unprincipled  Simon  de  Montfort,  of  England.  The  heretic  was 
regarded  as  worse  than  the  robber,  the  traitor  or  the  murderer— as  a 
beast  of  prey*  to  be  exterminated  wherever  found.  **  Never  in  the  history 
of  man,''  says  Milman,  "  were  the  great  eternal  principles  of  justice,  the 
faith  of  treatieB,  common  humanity,  so  trampled  under  foot  as  in  the 
Albigenaiaii  war.  Never  was  war  waged  in  which  ambition,  the  con- 
Kiouaneas  of  strength,  rapacity,  implacable  hatred  and  pitiless  cruelty 
played  a  greater  part.  And  throughout  the  war  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  army  of  the  (Catholic)  '  Church,'  but  the  (Catholic) 
'  Church '  itself  in  arms.  Papal  legates  and  the  greatest  prelates  headed 
the  host  and  mingled  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  battle  and  the  siege.  In  no 
instance  did  they  interfere  to  arrest  the  massacre,  in  some  cases  urged  it 
OQ.^  "  At  the  taking  of  Beziers  (July  33,  1209),  the  commander,  the 
Abbott  Arnold,  legate  of  the  pope,  being  asked  how  the  heretics  were  to 
be  distingroiBh^  fiom  the  faithful,  made  the  infamous  reply, '  Slay  all ; 
God  will  luiow  his  own.' " 

"  Tlie  policy  of  persecution,"  sajrs  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen, ''  was  adopted  by 
the  Baman  Catholic  '  Church '  deliberately  and  with  open  eje»  in  the 
Third  Lateran  Council  of  1179,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  more 
wise  and  bumane  spirit.  Nothing  so  completely  disproves  that  inf  alii- 
bUity  to  'wbidi  she  asserts  so  many  fantastic,  sentimental  and  rotten 
elaima." 

As  many  as  four  hundred  "heretics''  were  sometimes  burned  in  one 
great  pile,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  Catholics.  Twenty  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  were  slain  indiscriminately  at  the  capture  of 
Besiera,  and  two  hundred  thousand  during  that  year  (1200).  The  number 
of  Allri^ienaea  that  perished  in  the  twenty  years'  war  is  estimated  at  from 
one  to  two   millions.    Whoever  harbored  a ''  heretic "  was  to  lose  his 
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property  and  be  reduced  to  slavery.  Every  hoii«e  in  which  a  "  heretic  ^ 
was  found  was  to  be  destroyed.  A  wretched  few  sougiit  conceaJment  in 
caves  and  rocks  and  forests,  or  fled  to  other  lands* 

The  popes  founded  the  Mendicant  Franciscan  and  I>ominieMi  Orders 
and  the  Inquisitaon  to  aid  them  in  counteracting  the  growing  ''heretical^ 
sects,  either  by  conversion  or  extermination.    One  of  the  diaracteristic 
features  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  its  incorporation  of  hundreds  of  relig- 
ious institutions,  male  and  female,  by  which  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 
The  Military  Orders  were  established  in  the  twelfth  century  to  light 
against  the  Saracens ;  and  the  Mendicant  (or  Begging)  Orders,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  war  against  the  "heretics^';  just  as  the  Jesuit  Order 
was  created  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  counteract  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation.    Sacerdotal  "Christianity'^  had,   in   the  thirteenth   century, 
ascended  a  throne  so  high  above  the  people,  teaching  them  only  by  the 
ritual,  and  neutralizing  even  the  small  benefit  derivable  from  that  teach - 
^e  by  priestly  wealth,  pride  and  corruption;  and  those  communions 
which  it  denominated  ''heretical  sects  "  had  drawn  so  near  the  people  by 
their  moral  and  lowly  condition,  and  by  their  private  and  public  preach- 
ing of  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  the  papists  realized  and  sought 
to  obviate  this  great  disadvantage  of  theirs  in  winning  and  retaining  tho 
masses.    The  Franciscan  Order,  named  from  Francis  of  Assisi  (a  town  in 
Italy),  was  founded  in  1210;  and  the  Dominican  Order,  named  from  Domi> 
nic,  a  Spaniah  priest,  was  founded  in  1910.    The  avowed  i^neiples  ot 
both  Orders  were  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  the  latter  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  pope  through  the  Superior  of  the  Order.  Those  who  entered 
the  Orders  thereby  renounced  aU  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  and 
became  absolutely  devoted  to  the  papal  service,  each  Order,  like  a  vast 
army,  acting  as  the  instrument  of  a  single  will.    Their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, not  to  work,  but  to  live  by  begging,  was  in  point-blank  contradic- 
tion to  the  express  Divine  commandment  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  that  man  should  labor.    "  The  begging-friar  soon  became  a 
by- word  for  all  his  ignoble  arts,  his  shameless  asking,  his  importunity 
which  would  take  no  refusal,  his  creeping  into  houses,  his  wheedling 
of  silly  women,  his  having  rich  men's  persons  in  admiration  becauae  of 
advantage,  his  watchings  by  wealthy  death-beds  to  secure  legacies  for 
his  house,  his  promising  spiritual  benefits,  not  his  to  grant,  in  exchange 
for  temporal  gifts.    Bonaventura,  himself  the  head  of  the  Franciacan 
Order,  and  writing  not  fifty  years  after  Francis's  death,  does  not  scruple 
to  say  that  already  in  his  time  the  sight  of  a  begging-friar  in  the  distance 
was  more  dreaded  than  that  of  a  robber."    These  Orders  were  most  suc- 
cessful Catholic  missionaries.    They  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
8oon  became  wealthy,  proud  and  corrupt.    It  was  pretended  that  each  oi 
their  founders,  Francis  and  Dominic,  performed  far  more  miracles  thar 
Christ,  and  that  Francis  equalled  or  surpassed  Christ  in  the  glories  of  hi^ 
birth,  transfiguration,  gospel  and  death,  insomuch  that,  in  the  nunds  ot 
multitudes,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Francis  took  the  place  of  tike  pro 
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femed  worahip  of  Clirist.  The  Dominicans  were  so  eager  and  successfol 
in  hondng  and  persecating  "  heretics  ^  that  they  were  called  by  the  peo- 
ple Iknmm  Canes,  dogs  of  the  Lord.  Teaching  that  there  is  virtue  in  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  forms  of  prayer,  they  invented  the  rosary,  a  series  of 
piayers  and  a  string  of  beads  by  which  they  are  counted. 

The  Inquisition,  the  special  and  unprecedented  enormity  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  surpassing,  in  cold  systematic  treachery  and  cruelty,  the 
nHdest  imaginations  of  romance,  "  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  formida- 
ble engines  devised  by  popery  to  subdue  the  souls  and  bodies,  the  reason 
and  the  conseienees  of  men,  to  its  sovereign  will,'^  was  founded  during 
the  Albigensian  war  to  extirpate  those  obstinate  "heretics,^'  and  was 
afterwards  employed  against  other  "  heretics  ^  and  against  the  Jews  and 
Moors.  The  Greek  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  in  883,  had  instituted  the 
tot  Inqnidtion  against  "  heresy."  especially  Manichseism,  and  had  en- 
forced the  first  death  penalty  for  religious  opinion.  The  Inquisition  was 
revived  in  more  awful  form  by  the  Twelfth  General  Council  (Fourth 
Lateran)  in  1215,  and  its  code  established  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in 
1239.  It  was  made  a  permanent  tribimal  in  1238,  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  1284.  Special  Courts  (independent  of  the  local 
authorities)  for  hunting  out  and  exterminating  "heretics"  had  been 
eitablished  under  Dominic  and  his  followers  during  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses.  ''  The  base  of  the  code  of  the  Inquisition,"  says  Milman, 
^  was  a  system  of  delation  at  which  the  worst  of  the  Pagan  emperors 
might  have  shuddered  as  iniquitous ;  in  which  the  sole  act  deserving  of 
mercy  might  seem  to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal  of  the  dearest  and  most 
familiar  friend,  of  the  kinsman,  the  parent,  the  child.  The  Court  sat  in 
profound  secrecy ;  no  advocate  might  appear  before  the  tribunal ;  no 
witness  was  confronted  with  the  accused ;  who  were  the  informers,  what 
the  charges,  exoept  the  vague  charge  of  heresy,  no  one  knew.  If  the 
suspected  heretic  refused  to  testify  concerning  himself  and  others  simi- 
laiiy  suspected,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon— a  dungeon  the  darkest  in 
those  dreary  ages— the  most  dismal,  the  most  foul,  the  most  noisome. 
No  falflehood  was  too  folse,  no  craft  too  crafty,  no  trick  too  base,  for  this 
cahn,  systematic  moral  torture  which  was  to  wring  further  confession 
against  himself,  denunciation  against  others.  If  the  rack,  the  pulleys, 
the  thnmbeerew  and  the  boots  were  not  yet  invented  or  applied  (as  they 
were  afterwards),  it  was  not  in  mercy.  It  was  the  deliberate  object  to 
break  the  spirit.  The  prisoner  was  told  that  there  were  witnesses,  unde- 
niable witnesses,  against  him ;  if  convicted  by  such  witnesses,  his  death 
was  inevitable.  In  the  meantime,  his  food  was  to  be  slowly,  gradually 
diminished,  tUl  body  and  soul  were  prostrate.  He  was  then  to  be  left  in 
darkness,  solitude,  silence.  Then  were  to  come  one  or  two  of  the  faith- 
ful, dexterous  men,  who  were  to  speak  in  gentle  words  of  interest  and 
j^inpatby— '  Fear  not  to  confess  that  you  have  had  dealings  with  those 
men,  the  teachers  of  heresy,  because  they  seemed  to  you  men  of  holiness 
and  virtue ;  wiser  than  you  have  been  deceived.'     These  dexterous  men 
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were  to  speak  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  epistles  of  Saint  Panl, 
to  talk  the  very  laDgaage,  the  scriptural  langruage,  of  the  heretics. 
'  These  foxes,'  it  was  said,  *  can  only  be  unearthed  by  fox-like  cunning/ 
But  if  all  this  art  failed,  or  did  not  perfectly  succeed,  then  came  terror 
and  the  goading  to  despair.  *  Die  you  must— bethink  you  of  your  soul.' 
Upon  which  if  the  desperate  man  said,  '  If  I  must  die,  I  will  die  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  gospel,'  he  had  made  his  confession ;  justice  claimed  its 
victim.  The  Inquisition  had  three  penalties;  for  those  who  recanted, 
penance  in  the  severest  form  which  the  Court  might  enact ;  for  those  not 
absolutely  convicted,  x>erpetual  imprisonment ;  for  the  obstinate  or  the 
relapsed,  death— death  at  the  stake,  by  the  secular  arm.  The  Inquisition, 
with  specious  hypocrisy,  while  it  prepared  and  dressed  up  the  victim  for 
the  burning,  looked  on  with  calm  and  approving  satisfaction,  as  .it  had 
left  the  sin  of  lighting  the  fire  to  pollute  other  hands." 

In  case  of  sickness,  however  severe,  no  "heretic"  was  allowed  the 
services  of  a  physician.    "  Friends  and  relatives  were  admitted  to  testify, 
but  only  against  the  prisoner,  never  in  his  favor."     The  property  of  the 
condemned  heretic— often  even  before  condemation,  pretendedly  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  mock  trial— was  confiscated,  the  most  of  it  being  given 
to  the  accusers  and  judges.    The  Inquisition  (which  was  never  established 
in  England)  was  established  in  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  steadily  increased  in  power  and  vigor  through  the 
fourteenth  century,  became  the  most  terrible  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  during  the  sixteenth  centuries,  steadily  declined  during  the  seven 
teenth  century,  abandoned  toiture  and  was  almost  abolished  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  has  been  partially  revived,  with  the  old  murderous- 
will,  but  with  little  power  for  harm,  on  account  of  the  separation  of 
"  Church  "  and  State,  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Its  last  capital  punish- 
ments were  those  of  a  Jew  who  was  burnt,  and  a  Quaker  schoolmaster 
hanged,  in  Spain,  in  1826.    Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the  present  century 
acknowledge  the  horrible  deeds  of  the  Inquisition,  and  seek  to  justify 
them ;   and  large  niuubers  of  Catholics,  especially  the  Jesuits,  yearn  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Satanic  institution,  with  all  its   original 
powers.    The  Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  worshipers  still  passionately 
love  the  old  deeds  of  darkness  of  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world.    But  God 
is  mightier  than  Satan,  and  has  never  left  Himself  without  witnesses  on 
earth. 

The  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  adopted  sev- 
enty canons,  exalting  the  papal  supremacy  to  the  highest  point,  and  con- 
taining a  summary  of  papal  doctrine  and  polity,  justifying,  among  other 
things,  transubetantiation,  indulgences,  works  of  supererogation,  and  the 
extirpation  of  **  heretics."  The  doctrine  of  "  works  of  supererogation  " 
was  founded  upon  the  alleged  distinction  between  the  precepts  of  the  law 
and  the  exhortatious  of  the  gospel,  the  former  being  considered  obligai 
tory,  and  the  latter  non -obligatory ;  so  that,  when  a  person  i>erfoTmed  the 
latter,  he  laid  up  a  stock  ol  merits ;  and  all  the  merits  of  the  saints,  with 
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the  merits  of  Chrifit,  formed  a  yaat  treasury,  from  which  indulgences 
might,  on  certain  conditions,  be  granted  to  xiersons  of  deficient  merit  or 
of  positive  sinfulness.  This  doctrine  was  defended  by  the  famous  School- 
men, Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Bona- 
Tentara;  and  it  was  implicitly  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  six- 
teenth century .^The  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  under  Pope  Gregory 
IX., prohibited  "laymen*'  from  possessing  or  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
mother  tongue ;  and  the  same  pope  in  1281  prohibited  "  laymen ''  from 
disputing  on  the  faith  under  penalty  of  excommunication. 

The  custom  of  voluntary  flagellation,  as  a  means  of  self -purification 
or  of  the  propitiation  of  the  Diety,  was  practiced  by  the  ancient  Pagan 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and,  before  being  abandoned  by  the 
latter  in  the  fifth  century,  was  adopted  by  some  Catholic  "  Bishops"  in 
their  courts.  But,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
in  the  years  12(K),  1349  and  1414,  it  raged  in  many  countries  of  continental 
Europe  as  a  religious  mania.  "  All  ranks,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  madness— nobles,  wealthy  merchants,  modest  and  delicate 
women,  even  children  of  five  years  old.  They  stripped  themselves  naked 
to  the  waist,  covered  their  faces  that  they  might  not  be  known,  and  went 
two  and  two,  both  day  and  night,  in  solemn,  slow  procession,  from  city  to 
city,  with  a  cross  and  a  banner  before  them,  scourging  themselves  till  the 
Mood  tracked  their  steps,  and  shrieking  out  their  doleful  psalms.  Thirty- 
three  days  and  a  half,  the  number  of  years  of  the  Lord's  sad  sojourn  in 
this  world  of  man,  was  the  usual  period  for  the  penance  of  each.  Sover- 
eign princes,  as  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  kings,  as  Henry  II.  of  England, 
had  yielded  their  backs  to  the  scourge.  Flagellation  was  the  religious 
lomiyof  'Saint'  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  had  his  priest  scourge  him 
pveiy  Friday  with  an  iron  chain,  and  in  Lent  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  who  wore  in  his  girdle  an  ivory  case  of  such  scourges, 
J-neh  boxes  being  his  favorite  presents  to  his  courtiers.  A  year  of  pen- 
^ce  was  taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes.  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the 
^fendicant  Order,  accompanied  each  Psalm  with  one  hundred  lashes ;  so 
that  the  whole  Psalter,  with  fifteen  thousand  stripes,  equalled  five  years' 
praance.  Dominicus  Loricatus  (wearing  a  shirt  of  mail  next  his  skin) 
eould  discharge,  in  six  days,  the  penance  of  an  entire  century,  by  a  whip- 
ping of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes."  Francis  of  Assisi,  from  self- 
Aag^ilation,  had  made  his  skin  one  sore  from  head  to  foot,  when  he  died. 
Purging  was  considered  a  substitute  for  all  the  "  sacraments  of  the 
fhiirch,"  and  even  for  the  merits  of  Christ.  It  became  so  excessive  and 
^'^^dalous  that  even  popes  and  Catholic  governments  suppressed  the 
public  exhibitions ;  but  the  merit  of  voluntary  self-chastisement  is  still 
i  doctrine  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

In  1215  K\ng  John  of  England  was  forced  by  his  barons,  at  Runny- 
mede,  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  the  legal  basis  of  English  liberties, 
^*<^ng  life,  liberty  and  property  from  arbitrary  spoliation— representa- 
tion with  taxation,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  Trial  by  Jury.    In  1365  "  the 
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knights,  citizens  and  borgesseg''  were  sammoned  to  form  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  and  thus,  with  the  House  of  Lords,  complete  the  organization 
of  the  British  Parliament.— In  1368  Louis  IX.  issued  an  edict,  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which,  though  affirming  the  plenary  power  of  the 
pope  in  all  other  countries,  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  France, 
''limiting,  in  that  country,  the  interference  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
elections  of  the  clergy,  and  directly  denying  its  right  of  ecclesiastical 
taxation.^  This  has  been  considered  the  great  charter  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  "  Galilean  Churdi."  It  was  emphasized  and  enlarged  by  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  in  1488,  but  virtually  annulled  by  the 
Concordat  of  Francis  I.  with  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  which,  though  profess- 
ing to  grant  to  each  party  mutual  privileges,  gave  the  real  advantage  to 
Rome ;  these  advantages  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  Rome  ever  since 
to  improve. 

Boniface  VII  I.,  who  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  1394  to  1808,  was 
the  most  ambitious,  arrogant,  avaricious,  crafty,  unscrupulous,  revengeful 
and  cruel  of  all  the  popes  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  believed  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  be  exceedingly  immoral.    The  unexampled  loftiness  of  his 
pretensions  shook  the  papal  throne  to  its  base,  and  led  to  his  own  most 
ignominious  fail  and  end.    Soon  after  his  death  his  ineffaceable  epitaph 
was  announced  to  an  unprotesting  world :  "He  came  in  like  a  fox,  he 
ruled  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  dog.^'    He  craftily  procured  the  abdication 
of  his  predecessor,  Celestine  V .,  whom  he  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  thought, 
poisoned.    His  inauguration  was  the  most  magniJQicent  that  Rome  had 
ever  seen.    The  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary  held  the  bridle  of  his  noble, 
richly  caparisoned  white  horse  on  either  side.    He  had  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  was  followed  by  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  could  hardly  make 
his  way  through  the  masses  of  the  kneeling  people.    In  the  midst  of  the 
inauguration  a  furious  storm  burst  over  the  city,  and  extinguished  every 
lamp  and  torch  in  the  building.    A  riot  broke  out  among  the  populace,  in 
which  forty  lives  were  lost.    The  next  day,  while  the  pope  dined  in  pub- 
lic, the  two  kings  waited  behind  his  chair.    In  1396  he  published  his  bull 
Cleriois  Laieos,  declaring  himself  the  one  exclusive  trustee  of  all  the 
property  held  throughout  "  Christendom  "  by  the  clergy,  the  monasteries 
and  the  universities,  and  that  no  authority  should,  on  any  plea,  levy  any 
tax  on  that  property  without  his  distinct  permission.    This  bull  vras  re- 
ceived with  indignant  resistance  in  England  and  France.    To  aggrandize 
his  power  and  enrich  his  treasury  Boniface,  by  way  of  a  Catholic  revival 
and  combination  of  the  old  Pagan  Roman  Secular  or  Centennial  Games 
and  the  Mosaic  Jubilee,  decreed  that  the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  year  1300,  should  be  a  year  of  Jubilee,  in  which  all  who  should 
make  a  pilgrimage,  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  to  Rome,  and  visit  for  fifteen 
days  "  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  tombs  of  the  chief  Apos- 
tles," and  repent  and  confess,  should  receive  full  absolution  of  all  their 
sins.    It  was  much  easier  to  go  to  Rome  than  to  Jerusalem.    All   Eurojie, 
we  are  told,  was  thrown  into  a  fren2y  of  religious  zeal.    The  roads  every- 
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where  were  crowded  with  pilgrimB  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes.  Thhr^ 
thousand  entered  and  left  Borne  in  a  single  day ;  two  hundred  thousand 
strangers  were  in  the  city  at  one  time ;  and  it  is  thought  that  millions 
visited  it  during  the  year.  The  offerings  were  incalculable.  An  eye- 
witness reports  that  two  priests  stood  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  sweeping 
the  uncounted  gold  and  silver  from  the  altars.  The  entire  treasure  was 
St  the  free  and  irresponsible  disposal  of  the  pope»  who  professed  to  give 
in  return  pardon  of  all  sin  and  everlasting  life.  During  the  Jubilee  Boni- 
face assumed  alternately  the  splendid  habiliments  of  pope  and  emperor, 
with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  sceptre  in  Ms  hand,  and  the  imperial 
jgrndals  on  his  feet ;  and  he  had  two  swords,  symbolical  of  temporal  and 
epiritoal  power,  borne  before  him,  thus  openly  assuming  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  By  his  bull  Unam  Sanetam,  issued  in  1903,  he 
declared  that  8triet  9ubmission  to  the  Pope  of  Borne  wu  absolutely  eeeential 
to  8€iUxUio»  for  every  individiuU  of  the  human  race.  From  this  high  and 
golden  zenith  of  pretension  he  soon  had  a  miserable  and  fatal  fall.  He 
had  a  long  and  hot  quarrel  with  Ring  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  was 
his  equal  in  avarice,  ambition  and  unscrupnlousness,  and  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  excommunicating  Philip  when  the  envoy  of  the  latter,  William 
of  Nogaret,  a  stern  and  bold  lawyer,  whose  grandfather  had  perished,  on 
the  side  of  the  "  heretics,"  in  the  Albigensian  war,  attacked  with  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  seized  the  pope  in  his  castle  at  Anagni,  and  in- 
sulted and  imprisoned  him.  Thirty-four  days  afterwards  the  proud- 
hearted  old  man  of  eighty-two  died  a  raving  maniac,  either  beating  out 
hiA  own  brains  against  the  wall  or  smothering  himself  with  Ms  own  pil- 
lows. The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  more  striking  instance  of  the 
tnith  of  the  scriptural  declaration  that  "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall "  (Prov.  xvi.  18). 

Among  the  unscriptural  and  fanatical  sects  that  appeared  in  Germany 
daring  the  thirteenth  century  were  those  who  called  themselves  **  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit."  In  their  libertine  doctrines  and  deeds 
they  claimed  to  be  above  all  law  human  and  Divine.  **  Consistent  pan- 
theists, they  denied  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  All  was  good, 
they  said,  for  God  was  good,  and  God  was  all  and  in  all ;  as  truly  and  as 
mach  in  the  sinner  sinning  as  in  the  saint  walking  in  uprightness ;  as 
much  honored  in  and  by  the  one  as  the  other,  for  He  had  equally  willed 
the  sin  and  the  uprightness."  They  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  and  upon  all  external  acts  of  religious  worship ;  and 
maintained  that  all  persons  would  Anally  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  and 
thus  become  a  part  of  the  Godhead.  This  doctrine  was  made  by  many  an 
apology  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness.*    The  Catholic  Inquisitors  put  large 

'  The  trne  people  of  Ood  are  not  anti-Pauline,  but  Pauline  Antinomians:  that  la.  they  cany 
tbdr  oppoiiition  to  the  law  Just  as  far  as.  and  no  further  than.  Paul  did.  while  they  eameBtly 
saintain  with  him  tta*t  they  are  Justifled  freely,  without  the  oeeda  of  the  law,  by  the  Krace  and 
faith  of  Ghriat— that  Chrifit  la  all  their  wisdom,  riirhteousness.  sanctiAcation  and  redemption— 
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munbers  of  these  people  to  death,  not,  of  course,  because  of  their  wicked- 
ness,  but  because  of  their  opposition  to  Rome. 

The  scriptural,  simple,  peaceful,  industrious  and  upright  Waldenses 
in  Northern  Italy  were  providentially  protected  by  the  favor  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  until 
1487. 

Note. — Several  eminent  historians  maintain  that,  in  the  veiy  rough 
and  wild  times  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  general  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  organization,  notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  and  vices  and 
crimes  of  numerous  individuals  in  that  communion,  was  a  great  check  on 
the  evil  passions  of  men,  and  a  great  political,  social  and  moral  benefit.— 
See  George  P.  Fisher's  Btfiymuition,  p.  9;  E.  A.  Freeman's  General  Sketch 
ofEietory,  p.  IW);  and  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  Batianalisnt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37. 

Even  a  nomimil  reverence  for  the  true  God,  and  a  veiy  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  may  be  attended  by 
important  temporal  advantages. 

their  elder  brother,  ChriBt.  and  is  eracionsly  written  by  Ood  alao  In  their  hearts^  in  accordance 
with  the  blened  jpromise  of  the  new  and  everlMtinir  oovenant.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  dvells 
in  His  people,  is  the  Bolv  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.  andyVeM  them  from  the  love  and  bondage 


of  sin.  upholds  them  to  walk  loTins-ly  In  the  way  of  His  commandments,  teaches  them  to  live 
soberly,  riirhteonsly  and  ffodly  in  this  present  world,  and  to  be  careful  to  maintain  srood  works, 
nnto  which  they  were  cretkteA  new  creaturee  in  Corlst  Jesus,  and  in  which  Ood  D*th  befar& 
ordamed  that  they  should  walk. 
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FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

FoHrteenth  Century.—Bunng  the  fourteenth  centtuy  the  density  and 
blackness  of  the  clouds  overhanging  the  most  of  Catholic  Europe  increase ;. 
but  the  dark  masses  break  partially  away  in  England  and  Bohemia,  and 
John  Wycliffe,  ''the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,"  appears,  dissemi* 
fladog  the  light  of  scriptural  truth ;  and  the  Waldenses  in  Northern  Italy 
ve  still  blessed  with  the  starry  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  the  downfall 
of  the  papal  pseudo- theocracy  (in  the  miserable  overthrow  and  death  of 
Bonifaise  VIII.) ;  the  abject  subjection  of  the  papacy  to  Fi'ance ;  the  so- 
called  papal  "  Babylonish  Captivity  of  Seventy  Years;"  the  beginning  of 
the  papal  Schism  of  forty  years ;  the  culmination  of  papal  avarice  and 
mony  and  extortion  (in  John  XXII.  and  Boniface  IX.) ;  the  papal  abridg- 
nient  of  the  Decalogue  into  two  words,  "  Oive  Gold;  "  the  unspeakable- 
debancheiy  of  the  papal  court  and  city,  Avignon ;  the  revival  of  the  old 
Roman  and  Greek  Pagan  literature  and  infidelity  and  immorality  in  Italy 
(Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  being  the  chief  writers);  the  brief 
apparent  restoration  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  by  Rienzi,  **  the  last  of 
the  Tribunes ;"  the  improvement  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  first 
iue  of  cannon  in  war ;  the  establishment  of  fifteen  Universities  in  Europe ; 
the  first  authori2ation,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Council  (that  of  Ravenna  in 
1311),  of  the  substitution  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  for  baptism ;  the  decline 
of  Pelagian  Scholasticism  and  the  rise  of  Pelagian  and  pantheistic  Mysti- 
cism ;  the  papal  persecution  and  abolition  of  the  wealthy  Order  of  tho 
i^ight  Templars  at  the  dictation  of  the  avaricious  French  king,  Louis. 
the  Fair ;  the  height  of  the  Catholic  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  the  papal 
persecution  of  the  Fratricelli,  the  Dolcinites,  and  the  Waldenses  in  France, 
Italy  and  Grermany,  and  of  the  lepers  in  France ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Canary  Islands  by  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen,  and  the  papal  claim  te 
^086  islands ;  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and 
^ir  establishment  in  Europe ;  the  unparalleled  ravages  of  the  plague 
caUed  die  black  death  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  destroying  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  population ;  the  excessive  increase  of  penance 
br  flagellation  ;  the  celebration  of  three  papal  Jubilees  in  Rome  (in  I860,. 
1390  and  1400}  ;  the  peasant  insurrections  in  England  and  France  produced 
by  governmental  oppression ;  the  increase  of  the  power  and  the  coustita- 
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tional  liberty  of  England;  the  oonverBion  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  to 
Catholicism ;  the  partial  nominal  success  of  Catholic  Franciscan  Missions 
in  Northwest  Persia,  and  temporary  success  in  Tartary  and  China ;  the 
career  and  productions  of  Geoffirey  Chaucer,  "the  father  of  English 
poetiy,"  and  of  John  Wycliffe,  "  the  father  of  English  prose  "— Wycliffe, 
the  greatest  and  foremost  man  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  centre  of 
the  social,  literary  and  religious  activity  of  his  country  and  age,  the  able, 
bold  and  enlightened  Catholic  "  priest"  and  "doctor,"  who,  though  liv- 
ing and  dying  in  the  Catholic  communion,  devoted  his  wonderful  God- 
given  talents,  energies  and  illumination  to  the  study,  translation  and 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  (which  he  maintained  to  be  the  only  authori- 
tative standard  of  faith  and  practice)  and  to  the  severe  and  fearless 
exposure  of  the  anti-scriptural  traditions,  superstitions  and  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  Mendicants  and  Papacy  and  £pi8Copacy--^e  uncompro- 
mising predestinarian,  who  did  not  flinch  from  declaring  that  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  depends,  not  upon  outward  ordinances  or  any  of  the  imperfect 
works  of  human  righteousness,  but  upon  the  sovereign  and  efficacious 
gr^ce  of  God.    This  century  was  also  marked  by  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
XioUards  in  Bohemia  and  England  (the  followers  of  Wycliife  in  England 
being  called  Lollards),  and  by  the  reformatory  labors  of  Conrad,  Milicz 
and  Matthias  in  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  the  early  life  of  the 
martyr-reformers,  John  Hus  and  his  companion  Jerome,  in  the  same  city. 
The  most  important  single  event  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the 
appearance  of  Wycliffe^s  English  Bible,  the  first  translation  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  into  a  modem  language. 

Of  the  wretched  end  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  an  account  has  already 
been  given  in  connection  with  the  thirteenth  century.  "  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair,"  says  MUman,  "is  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  papal  history,  the  turning  point  after  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  papacy  sank  with  a  swift  and  precipitate  descent,  and  from 
which  it  never  rose  again  to  the  same  commanding  height.  It  led  rapidly 
to  that  debasing  period  which  has  been  called  the  Babylonian  captivity 
of  the  i>opes  in  Avignon,  during  which  they  became  not  much  more  than 
the  slaves  of  the  kings  of  France."  "  From  this  ill-omened  transfer  of  the 
papacy  from  Rome  to  Avignon,"  says  Trench,  "  springs  the  Great  Schism 
of  the  West ;  from  the  Sciiism,  and  with  a  view  to  the  healing  of  this,  the 
Three  Councils  (of  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basel,  in  the  fifteenth  century); 
while  all  these  events  effectually  work  together  for  the  bringing  about  of 
the  Reformation." 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  not  being  sufficiently  sub- 
servient to  the  selfish  purposes  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  died  in 
less  than  a  year  after  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  having  been  poisoned, 
as  was  believed.  A  Frenchman,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.* 
was,  in  1805,  elected  pope  through  the  influence  of  King  Philip,  ^w^ho  had 
previously  exacted  from  him  several  hard  conditions,  among  which  were 
the  full  absolution  of  the  king  and  all  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  strife 
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widi  Bonifaoe,  the  tenthB  for  five  yeare  from  the  clergy  of  the  realm,  the 
condemnation  of  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  a  secret  poromiae  in  blanks 
to  be  afterwards  stated  by  the  king— believed  to  have  been  the  abolitioa 
of  the  Order  of  Knight  Templars.  At  the  request  of  Philip,  Clement  iu 
1109  removed  the  papal  court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  a  city  sitoated  oa 
die  Rhone,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  but  not 
tlien  belonging  to  France.  Here  seven  popes  reigned  until  Gregory  XI., 
Id  1876,  re-established  the  papal  chair  in  Rome.  Avignon,  during  the 
papal  residence,  came  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  and 
Petanrch,  though  he  had  two  natural  children,  repeatedly  speaks  with 
loathing  abhorrence  of  the  moral  corruption  of  the  city,  declaring  it  to  be 
"  the  tmk  of  OkristendomJ"  Several  of  the  popes  themselves  set  the  ex- 
ample of  profligacy.  The  unscrupulous,  relentless  and  rapacious  mon- 
ster, John  XXII.,  who  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  multitudes  of  the 
anti-papal  Fratrioelli,  Dolcinites,  Waldenses  and  Jews,  and  even  poor 
lepers  and  others  accused  of  witchcraft,  left,  at  his  death,  twenty-flve  mill- 
ion gold  florins  in  epeeie,  plate  and  jewels— equal  to  fifty  million  dollars, 
and  probably  worth  as  much  as  two  hundred  million  dollars  at  present. 
In  extreme  oppositaon  to  the  unrivalled  papal  and  Catholic  avarioe»  the 
Fratricelli,  or  Spiritual  Franciscans,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  declared  that  absolute  poverty  was  the  sole  perfection  of 
Christianity ;  that  even  granaries  and  cellars  wero  a  wicked  mistrust  of 
God's  providence ;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
ought  to  be  the  examples  for  the  people  of  God.  John  XXII.  was  perhapa 
the  greatest  politician  among  the  popes,  plunging  moro  deeply  than  all 
his  predecessors  or  successors  into  the  political  affairs  of  his  time. 

The  wealthy  Order  of  Knight  Templars,  founded  early  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  war  against  the  Saracens,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  sacrificed  by  Pope  Clement  V .  to  King  Philip's  avarice,  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  condemnation  of  the  memory  of  Pope  Boniface. 
Their  number  throughout  '*  Christendom  ^  waa  at  this  time  fifteen  thousand. 
They  were  charged  with  infidelity,  idolatry  and  sensuality;  large  numbera 
in  France  were  horribly  tortured  by  the  Inquisition,  the  ccmf  essions  thus 
extorted  from  them  being  afterwards  recanted ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
including  the  Grand  Master,  James  Du  Molay,  wero  bunied  alive  in  Paria 
alone.  The  order  was  dissolved  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1811.  King 
Philip  obtained  their  vast  wealth  in  France.  But  he  and  Pope  Clement 
died  in  ISli,  tlie  next  year  after  Du  Molay  was  burned. 

In  1878,  at  Rome,  Urban  VI.  was  chosen  Pope— the  French  "  Cardinals  " 
afterwards  declaring  that  they  wero  forced  to  this  choice  by  the  violent 
threats  of  the  Roman  populace  demanding,  under  penalty  of  their  lives, 
a  Roman  Pope ;  and  Urban  was  so  insolent  and  cruel  after  his  accession 
to  the  papacy  that  these  **  Cardinals  ^  retired  to  Anagni»  declared  that 
Urban  was  an  apostate,  an  accursed  Antichrist,  and  they  elected  Clement 
Vn.  Pope,  who  removed  his  seat  to  Avignon.  The  different  nations  of 
Europe  acknowledged  that  ^ne  of  these  two  rivals  to  be  pope  whose  cir- 
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cnmstanoes  best  suited  their  individttal  temporal  interests.    Thus,  says 
Wycliffe,  was  the  head  of  Antichrist  cloven  in  twain,  and  each  part  fought 
against  the  other ;  and  the  friends  of  truth  lifted  up  their  heads  and  re- 
joiced.   Each  pope  excommunicated,  cursed  and  warred  upon  the  other ; 
«nd  this  ''  Great  Western  Schism  "  lasted  from  1878  to  1417.    There  being 
two  costly  papal  courts,  and  the  field  of  revenue  being  divided,  the  papal 
exactions  upon  the  Catholic  world  became  intolerable ;  and  many,  not 
^  knowing  which  so-called  "  Head  of  the  church"  to  look  to,  looked  away 
-Jrom  both  to  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Head  and  King  of  His  spiritual 
people.    Among  the  innumerable  and  abominable  devices  to  fill  the  papal 
exchequer  were  the  sales  of  income-yielding  '' church '^  oflices,  even  be- 
fore they  were  vacated  by  death,  to  all  who  applied  for  them,  the  pope 
selling  the  same  ofiice  to  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons  if  he  could,  and 
4some  paying  for  it  two  or  three  times,  and  then  seeking  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  incumbent  so  that  they  might  take  his  place,  and,  after 
obtaining  the  ofllce,  never  visiting  the  place,  but  sending  their  agents  to 
<sollect  the  revenues ;  also,  the  multiplication  of  Jubilees  in  Rome,  redu- 
€mg  the  period  from  a  hundred  to  fifty,  and  thirty- three,  and  twenty -five 
years,  in  order  for  the  popes  to  reap  more  frequently  the  golden  harvests 
•of  the  sales  of  indulgences  to  sin ;  and  the  establishment  of  pardon-maxts 
in  numerous  cities  in  Europe,  spreading  tables  with  rich  cloths,  like 
bankers,  near  the  altars  in  the  *' church''  buildings,  setting  a  price  upon 
«ach  sin,  and  trading  pardons  for  gold.    At  this  time  '*  the  whole  (Cath- 
olic) organization,"  says  Trench,  "  seemed  little  better  than  a  vast  and 
Elaborate  maekinery  for  the  wringing,  UMder  every  eonoewable  plea^  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  mon  ey  from  the  faithfiiV'*    Numerous  Protestant 
organizations  seem  little  else  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours ;    as  the 
Swedish  princess,  ''Saint"  Bridget,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  said  of 
Rome,  so  to  a  great  degree  with  them—''  All  the  commandments  seem  to 
be  abridged  into  one  precept,  Qive  €k>ld.^ 

While  the  papal  court  was  at  Avignon,  the  brilliant  but  weak  Rienzi, 
a  Catholic  professing  to  be  specially  inspired  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
stored at  Bome  the  semblance  of  the  old  Republic  for  seven  montbiB  in 
1847  and  two  months  in  1854 ;  but,  becoming  a  drunken  tyrant,  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  people.  Believed  from  the  incubus  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  papacy,  which  had  pressed  upon  them  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  Italian  Catholics  eagerly  returned  to  the  more  oatensible 
paganism  of  former  times,  reviving  the  fMtuixU  literature,  craelty  and 
profligacy  of  ancient  heathen  Bome. 

The  most  general  and  fatal  epidemic  that  ever  desolated  the  world 
was  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Originating  in  China, 
preceded  by  dreadful  droughts,  famines,  floods,  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  swarms  of  locusts,  characterized  by  black  carbuncles  and 
buboes  all  over  the  body,  terminating  fatally  in  two  or  three  days,  some- 
times announced  by  dense  and  awful  clouds  coming  from  the  east,  poison- 
ang  the  water  and  the  air,  maddening  some  and  demoralizing  others,  the 
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honible  pestilence  ravaged  the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere,  scattering 
death  everywhere  on  land  and  sea.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  moderate  esti- 
mate that  fifty  millions  of  human  beings  perished.  The  plague  prevailed 
in  Enrope  from  ld48  to  1851.  Flagellation  was  revived  by  armies  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  marching  from  city  to  city,  chanting  mournful  dit- 
ties, and,  at  stated  times,  lacerating  their  bodies  with  triple  scourges 
armed  with  points  of  iron— thus  blindly  seeking  to  expiate  their  sins  and 
avert  the  ];>eBtilence.  The  Jews,  so  often  treated  by  professed  Christians 
as  scape-goats,  were  tortured  and  murdered  by  thousands  on  the  charge 
of  poisoning  the  wells.  The  Jews  were  also  repeatedly  persecuted,  dur- 
ing this  centuiy,  in  France  and  Spain,  for  their  wealth  and  their  religion; 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  said  to  have  submitted  to  compulsory  "  bap- 
tism ; "  those  who  refused  thus  to  submit  were  either  banished  or  massa- 
cred, and  their  property  confiscated. 

In  1886  Jagello,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Poland,  in  order  to  win  the  young 
princess  Hedwig,  and  with  her  the  crown  of  Poland,  was  baptized  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion ;  and  he  compelled  his  heathen  subjects  to 
submit  to  the  same  ceremony,  as  the  Laplanders  had  yielded  to  Catholic 
"  conversion  "  fifty  years  before. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  truth  that  it  was  early  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy  when  even  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Church  "  first  (in 
the  Council  of  Ravenna,  in  1311)  "  legalized  baptism  by  sprinkling,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the  officiating  minister— this  practice  having 
been  before  permitted  even  by  Romanists  only  in  the  case  of  sick  persons, 
but  having  gradually  spread  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  councils  and 
hostile  decrees'^  (See  the  Encyelopadia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  vol.  iii., 
page  851 ;  SchalTs  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  pp.  568-570 ;  and  Stan- 
ley's Christian  InsUtuUonSf  pp.  7, 8, 17, 18).  The  Greek  Catholic  "  Church  " 
has  never  ceased  to  oppose  this  innovation  ofBoman  Catholicism. 

About  the  year  1800  there  was  formed  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  a  semi- 
monastic  society  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  were  called  Alexians,  from  their  "patron-saint;^  Cellites,  from 
their  dwelling  in  cells ;  and  Lollards,  from  their  practice  of  singing  dirges 
at  funerals,  and  of  humming  psalms— the  Low-German  word  lolleti  or 
iutttn  signifying  to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  ''They  soon  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  in  the  frequent  pestilences  of  that 
period  were  useful,  and  everywhere  welcome.  The  clergy  and  the  beg- 
ging-friars, however,  who  neglected  their  duty  of  attending  the  sick,  dis- 
liked and  persecuted  the  Lollards,  and  called  them  heretics;  and  the 
name  of  Lollards  was  afterward  very  commonly  given  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  different  classes  of  religionists,  sometimes  to  the  truly  pious, 
sometimes  to  the  worst  pretenders ;  and  in  England  it  became  a  designa- 
tion of  the  followers  of  Wycliffe.^' 

Three  zealous  reformers  labored,  within  the  Catholic  communion, 
daring  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia :  Milicz  of  Kremsier, 
Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  and  Matthias  of  Janow ;  John  Hus  and  Jerome 
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of  Prague  were  also  bom  in  thiB  century  (the  fonner  in  1809,  and  the  latter 
in  1365),  but  their  labors  for  reform  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  full  account  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  these  iive  men  is  given  in 
the  last  volume  of  Neander's  Church  History.  Milicz  and  Conrad  were 
more  practical,  and  Matthias  more  doctrinal,  in  their  reformatory  laboi-s. 
Milicz  preached  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  sinful,  sometimes  five  times 
in  a  day  and  several  hours  at  a  time ;  he  gave  them  nearly  everything 
that  he  had,  and  he  exercised  great  influence  among  them,  and  brought 
about  a  wonderful  moral  reformation  in  Prague.  Conrad  was  especially 
successful  in  preaching  to  the  Jews ;  in  denouncing  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  begging-friars  he  offered  to  give  sixty  groats 
($2.40)  to  any  one  who  could  cite  a  single  passage  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment showing  that  Christ  had  ever  begged.  As  Milicz  was  the  precursor 
of  Hus,  so  Matthias  was  the  precursor  of  Luther.  Matthias  exposed  and 
denounced  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  and  main- 
tained the  indispensability  and  the  sufficiency  of  an  intemsd,  vital,  Bpir- 
itual  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  eternal  salvation.  All 
these  five  Bohemian  reformers  were  Augustinian  predesUnariang. 

£ngland,  like  the  remainder  of  the  world,  was  at  this  time  overrun 
with  Pelagianism  in  theory  and  life.  Almost  the  only  man  in  the  Estab- 
lished **  Church,"  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  of  whom  we  have  any 
account  as  opposing  conditionalism,  was  Thomas  Bradwardine  (1390-1849), 
who  for  six  weeks  before  his  death  was  "Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  He 
was  a  most  stringent  supralapsarian  predestinarian,  not  only  denying  all 
merit  to  man,  but  referring  all  things,  both  good  and  evil,  including  all 
the  acts  of  rational  beings,  directly  to  the  Divine  will  as  the  efficient 
cause,  ignoring  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  will  and  the-  Divine 
permission  in  reference  to  evil,  but  still  insisting  that  creatures  are  mor- 
aUy  responsible,  "  since  evil  subjectively  contradicts  the  will  of  Grod." 

John  Wycliffe  (bom  1894,  died  1884)  was  almost  as  stringent  a  pre- 
destinaiian  as  Thomas  Bradwardine.    "  He  went  far  beyond  Au^rustine 
himself  in  his  polemical  hostility  to  everything  that  seemed  vergringr  on 
Pelagianism,  to  all  worth  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  creature ;  his  doc- 
trine amounting,  in  fact,  to  the  denial  of  free-will  and  of  contingency. 
He  affirmed  that  the  original  eternal  ground  of  all  things,  including  sin 
and  the  punishment  of  sin,  was  the  Divine  predestination ;  but  etiU  he 
would  not  throw  back  the  causality  of  evil  upon  God,  no  more   than 
ascribe  the  cause  of  darkness  to  the  sun.    While  sin  was  necessary,  its 
guilt  and  punishment  was  equally  necessary.'^    "  In  a  severe  Angrnstinian 
Predestinarianism,''  says  Milman,  "  the  more  austere  churchmen  and  all 
the  first  Reformers  (or  they  would  hardly  have  dared  to  be  Reformers) 
met  as  to  its  theory,  if  not  its  application.'^    "  Wydiffe's  predestinariai^ 
Augustinianism,"  says  J.  R.  Green,  **  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  lateT 
theological  revolt." 

Of  the  first  forty  years  of  Wydiffe's  life  little  is  known ;  but  much  i^ 
known  of  his  last  twenty  years,    ^e  was  a  pupil,  a  graduate,  a  master,  a 
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doctor,  and  a  professor  in  Oxford  University,  an  institution  second  to 
none  in  Enrox^e,  except  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  Oxford  Wycliffe 
stood  without  a  rival.  He  was  a  man  of  slender  frame,  genial  disposition, 
immense  energy,  immovable  conviction,  and  of  austere  plainness  and 
purity  of  life,  "  the  unsparing  assailant  of  abuses,  the  boldest  and  most 
indefatigable  of  controversialists,  the  iirst  reformer  who  dared,  when 
deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and  deny  the  creed  of  the  Christendom 
around  him,  to  break  through  the  tradition  of  the  past,  and,  with  his  last 
breath,  to  assert  the  freedom  of  religious  thought  against  the  dogmas  of 
the  papacy."  In  many  ways  did  IHvine  Providence  favor  him,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  important  life-work.  The  long  and  intolerable 
exactions  of  the  papacy,  the  removal  of  the  pope  to  Avignon  and  his  sub- 
jection to  France  (the  inveterate  enemy  of  England),  the  death  of  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  when  he  was  proceeding  against  Wycliffe,  the  ensuing 
Schism  in  the  papacy  itself,  one  pope  cursing,  warring  against,  and  weak- 
ening the  other,  the  favor  and  protection,  at  different  times,  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  of  one  of  his  sons,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  of  Joanna,  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  another  son  of  Edward  III., 
and  of  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  wife  of  King  Richard  II.  of  England, 
and  of  the  citizens  of  London— all  were  clear  providences  favoring  the 
success  of  the  reformatory  ideas  and  plans  of  Wycliffe.  Another  promi- 
nent and  remarkable  feature  of  the  life  of  Wycliffe  was  the  progressive 
development  of  his  views  of  Scripture  truth ;  in  his  daily  study  and  spir- 
itual understanding  of  the  Scriptures  he  discovered  more  and  more  of  the 
unscriptoralness  of  Eomanism,  and  '*  he  was  thus  carried  along  from  one 
step  to  another  in  his  progress  as  a  reformer.^'  His  progress  was  not  only 
In  the  Profesfan^  but  in  the  ^apfisf  direction ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
if  he  had  lived  longer,  and  additional  Divine  light  had  been  given  him, 
he  would  have  been  a  thorough-going  Bible  Baptist.  No  man  i)erfectly 
understands  the  Scriptures ;  we  all  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  it  is 
only  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  our  under- 
standings that  we  discern  spiritual  things.  Wycliffe  first  denounced  the 
corrapt  j>racfiee9  and  then  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  Romanism  leading  to 
those  practices.  It  is  said  that  in  I960  he  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the 
manifold  impositions  and  corruptions  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  dwelling 
on  their  blasphemy  in  comparing  their  institutes  to  the  gospel,  their 
founder  to  the  Savior ;  branding  the  w^ealthier  Friars  as  hypoci-ites  who, 
professing  mendicancy,  had  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of  wealth ;  and  the 
poorer  as  able-bodied  beggars,  who  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  infest 
the  land. — The  English  Parliament,  in  1376,  declared  that  the  taxes  paid 
in  England  to  the  "  Church ''  of  Rome  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as 
those  levied  by  the  kuig ;  a  great  portion  of  these  taxes  was  squandered 
on  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  In  1213  King 
John  had  basely  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  agreed  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  (about  three  thousand  dol- 
lars).   After  1882  the  yearly  payment  was  in  arrear,  because  paying  such 
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»  tribute  was  virtually  subsidizmg  France,  which  countiy  was  at  wu 
with  England.  Pope  Urban  V.  re-demanded  this  tax  in  1865.  Wjehfie 
wrote  a  powerful  argument  in  resistance  to  this  demand,  and  maintai&Hl 
that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  power.  The  English  king  and  ParliameBt 
refused  to  continue  the  payment,  and  the  pope  has  never  revived  bL» 
claim.— On  an  embassy,  in  1874,.  to  the  papal  legates  at  Bruges,  Belgium. 
in  reference  to  the  extortions  of  Rome,  Wycliffe  discovered  still  mon- 
of  papal  corruptions,  and  on  his  return  he  declared  that  Christ  was  the 
only  Head  of  the  church,  and  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  In  tSi5  hr 
Was  made;  for  a  short  time,  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and,  in  1376,  **  re«tOT" 
of  Lutterworth.  In  1377  he  wafi  summoned  to  answer  at "  St.  Paol-s"  in 
London,  before  the  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury "  and  the  **  Bishop  of 
London,"  for  erroneous  opinions ;  but  he  was  delivered  even  from  trial 
l>y  the  favor  of  the  powerful  John  of  Gaunt  who  accompanied  him.  In 
1878  he  was  delivered  from  trial  in  a  similar  case  at  Lambeth  by  the  faro? 
of  some  citizens  of  London  who  were  present,  and  by  the  command  of  the 
Princess  Joanna.  In  the  same  year  his  persecutor,  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  died 
And  the  papal  Schism  occurred.—Preaching  had  been  almost  entiTelr 
abandoned  by  the  rich,  worldly,  corrupt  and  indolent  Catholic  clergy. 
"Wycliffe,  longing  to  bring  home  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  encouraged  many  who  believed  and  understood  some  im- 
portant scriptural  truths  to  go  forth  as  "  poor  preachers,"  "  Barefoot, 
and  clad  in  long  russet  garments  of  coarsest  material,  and,  being  unnur* 
ried,  content  with  food  and  lodging,  they  passed  two  and  two  through  the 
land,  denouncing  everywhere  the  sins  of  all  sort-s  and  conditions  of  men. 
but  with  an  especial  emphasis  the  sins,  the  luxury,  the  sloth,  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  clergy.  They  declared,  with  simplicity  and  earnestness,  tbe 
plain  truths  of  the  gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Not  one  in  fLve  hun- 
dred of  the  people  could  read ;  and  their  ministers  did  not  preach  to  them. 
The  naked  truths  of  the  Scriptures  shook,  thrilled,  inthralled  theaool^of 
men  so  that  the  adversaries  of  Wycliffe  soon  complained  that  half  of 
England  was  infected  with  LoUardy."  Wycliffe  taught  that  preaohiB? 
the  gospel  was  the  highest  office  in  the  world,  and  that  the  life  of  tht 
preacher  should  give  emphasis  to  his  preaching ;  that,  like  Paul,  he  shonkl 
not  seek  to  obtain  the  gold,  silver  or  apparel  of  his  hearers,  bat  work 
with  his  own  hands  and  be  content  with  the  barest  necessaries,  and  follow 
the  pattern  of  Christ  in  poverty,  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  thr 
world ;  also  that  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  on  an  absolute  footio^ 
of  equality ;  that,  as  in  the  apostolic  church,  there  shoidd  be  no  other 
offices  than  presbyters  (or  Elders)  and  Deacons ;  that  there  should  be  ik> 
popes  or  prelatical  "  Bishops  "  over  these,  because  Christ  is  the  only  HM<i 
•of  the  church.  He  said  that  Christians  need  not  visit  the  heathen  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  them  and  dying  as  martyrs ;  but  they  coold  dv 
plenty  of  preaching  in  England  soon  to  win  the  crown  of  ipartyrdoiD—A 
prediction  sadly  verified  in  the  next  two  centuries.  The  tithes,  he  saki 
should  be  given  to  the  poor,  vihUe  preachers  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
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Tolontaiy  contribations  of  their  floeks.— Wat  Tyler's  insarrection  in  1881 
waa  caused,  as  the  latest  and  best  historians  agree,  not  by  religious,  but 
by  political  grieyances— the  people  demanded  a  better  government  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  poll  tax.  Wyclifte  did  not  encourage  and  was  not 
at  all  responsible  for  it.  In  the  same  year  the  English  Parliament  passed 
the  first  English  statute  against  heresy,  eogoining  the  arrest,  tiial  and  im- 
prisonment of  heretics.  Weak  and  corrupt  men  wrested  Wycliffe's  teach- 
ings from  their  spiritual  connection,  and  made  such  applications  and  per- 
Tersions  as  he  never  intended ;  just  as  there  were  political  commotions 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Donatist  movement  in  North  Africa  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century. — Having  already  denounced,  as  utterly  imscriptural, 
papal  pardons,  indulgences,  excommunications,  absolutions,  pilgrimages, 
image  worship  and  saint  worship,  Wycliffe  in  1881  boldly  declared  his  dis- 
belief in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  chief  support  of  mediae- 
val  Catholicism ;  he  maintained  that,  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord^s  Sup^ 
per,  Christ  was  not  bodily,  but  only  spiritually  and  sacramentally 
present ;  the  ordinance  of  baptism  he  also  retained,  but  did  not  regard  it 
as  essential  to  salvation.  Condemned  by  Oxford  University,  and  deserted 
by  John  of  Gaunt  and  numerous  other  followers,  he  fearlessly  stood  by 
what  he  believed  the  Scriptures  taught  him,  declaring  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  only  ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice ;  that 
all  the  good  in  man  is  due  to  grace,  and  that  our  eternal*  salvation  is  the 
work  of  Christ  alone.  The  greatest  work  of  his  life  was  the  translation 
of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  English  language  from  the  Latin  vulgate,* 
completed  in  1884,  the  year  that  he  died— for  this  most  important  work 
God  had  prepared  and  preserved  him.  Only  portions  of  the  Psalms  had 
before  been  rendered  into  English,  and  that  for  the  clergy,  not  for  the 
common  people.  Wyclifte's  enemies  soon  complained  that  **  laymen  and 
even  women  knew  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  the  best  educated  of  the 
clergy."  God  had  prepared  a  people  to  receive  the  truth;  and  now  He 
sent  them  the  truth. 

"An  eager  appetite  for  scriptural  knowledge,'^  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
*"  was  excited  among  the  people,  which  they  would  make  any  sacrifice 
and  risk  any  danger  to  ghitify.  Entire  copies  of  the  Bible,  when  they 
could  only  be  multiplied  by  means  of  amanuenses,  were  too  costly  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  very  many  readers ;  but  those  who  could  not  procure 
'  the  volume  of  the  book '  would  give  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  favorite  chap- 
ters, and  many  such  scraps  were  consumed  upon  the  persons  of  the  mar- 
tyrs at  the  stake.  They  would  hide  the  forbidden  treasure  under  the 
fioors  of  their  houses,  and  put  their  lives  in  peril  rather  than  forego  the 
book  they  desired ;  they  would  sit  up  at  night,  sometimes  all  night  long, 
their  doors  being  shut  for  fear  of  surprise,  reading  or  hearing  others  read 

^,  *He  did  not  feel  aniBcieiitlF  aoqualnted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  Umeruairoe  to  tnnslate 
directly  from  the  origin^  Scriptures.  Hie  version,  therefore,  is  not  distinfruished  for  critical 
:acciincy :  tat  It  was  by  far  the  most  rainable  addition  made  to  Enfrliah  literature  before  the  six* 
itenth  century. 
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the  word  of  God ;  they  would  btixy  themBelves  in  l^e  woodSy  and  t)ier& 
converse  with  it  in  solitude ;  they  would  tend  their  herds  in  Hie  fld^ 
and  Btill  steal  an  hour  for  drinking  in  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy.*  As 
in  the  time  of  SamuePs  childhood, ''  the  ioord  of  the  Lord  ikw  prteHomM  » 
those  day8.^ 

I  believe  that  Wycliffe  was  a  child  of  Gk>d  in  Babylon.  He  eame  out 
of  Babylon  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another—he  denounced  her  abomi- 
nations, but  he  did  not  leave  her  communion.  She  showed  her  deadlj 
hostility  to  him  by  persecuting  him  all  that  she  could  during  ids  life,  and 
by  burning  his  books  at  Prague  in  1410,  and  burning  his  bones  at  Lutter- 
worth in  1428.  His  ashes  were  cast  into  the  river  Swift,  which,  as  Fuller 
and  Wordsworth  remark,  conveyed  them  through  the  Avon  and  the  Severn 
into  the  sea,  and  thus  disseminated  them,  as  his  teachings  were  dissemi- 
nated, over  the  world.  How  vain  for  man  to  fight  against  God !  The 
truth  is  indestructible. 

Episcopalian  historians,  of  the  High-Church  order,  give  thanks  that 
the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  iH»t  oecur  in 
Wycliffe's  time  and  was  not  of  his  doing;  as  otherwise  the  Catholic  foiV 
stratum  of  their  own  communion  might  have  altogether  disappeared. 
This  congratulation  will  give  Bible  Baptists  a  still  higher  opinion  of  the 
spirituality  and  scripturalness  of  Wycliffe's  teachings.  Even  Mr.  Trench 
(in  his  Mediaevcd  Church  History)  admits  that,  notwithstanding  the  seveie 
persecutions  of  the  next  two  centuries,  **  the  Lollards  lived  on ;  and  when 
the  Reformation  came  at  last,  these  humble  men,  as  we  may  weD  heKere. 
did  much  to  contribute  to  it  that  element  of  sincerity,  truth  and  upright- 
ness, without  which  it  never  could  have  succeeded.^  And  Mr.  Jenninpt 
(in  his  Ecciesia  Anglieana)  plainly  shows  the  un-protestant  and  Romania 
spirit  of  his  objections  to  Wycliffe  by  repeatedly  ridiculing  the  idea  of  *'  aE 
religion  being  gotten  from  the  Bible,  each  reader  being  his  own  commen- 
tator." 

The  English  Lollards  flourished  most  in  the  ten  years  after  Wye^Me\ 
death.  In  1804  they  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  reformation  of  tfa*- 
"  Established  Chnrch"  on  more  scriptural  principles,  but  without  8nece«». 
In  1899  Thomas  Arundel,  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  aided  Henry  IV. 
in  his  usurpation  of  the  English  throne ;  and  Henry  agreed  to  pay  him. 
and  thus  retain  the  support  of  the  hierarchy,  by  persecuting  the  Lollards. 

Fifteenth  Century,— Of  all  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
the  fifteenth,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  accurate  and 
reliable  historians,  was  the  most  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Tbe 
densest  and  blackest  clouds  overhung  all  Catholic  Europe,  lurid  everr- 
where  with  the  flames  of  persecution.  Of  the  long  night  of  the  Middle 
Ages  this  was  the  darkest  period  just  before  the  day ;  only  a  few  stars  of 
inferior  magnitude  shone  here  and  there  through  the  awful  gloom. 

Tlie  fifteenth  (and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth)  centnij  was  th«- 
))eriod  of  the  Augustan  culmination  and  thorough  paganization  of  Latin 
••Chiistianity"  (in  Popes  Nicholas  Y. and  Leo  X.);  of  the  unspeakable 
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abominotiioiiB  of  John  XXIII.  and  Alexander  (Borgia)  VI. ;  of  papal  con- 
spiracies, poiaonings  for  wealth,  aesassinationA  and  debaucherieB ;  of  the 
papal  anppreaaion  of  all  vemacolar  translations  of  the  Scriptures ;  ot  the 
burning  of  the  Lollards  in  £ngland  (including  Sir  John  Oldcastle^Lord  Cob- 
ham)  and  of  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Pn^e,  and  of  the  ferocious  papal  crusades 
against  the  Bohemian  Hussites  and  the  French  and  Italian  Waldenses ;  of 
thQ  establishment  and  opei-ations  of  the  so-called  **  improved,  reformed, 
or  modem,"  diabolical,  terrific  and  unequalled  Spanish  Inquisitian  against 
Jews,  Moors  and  **  heretics,*'  with  Torquemada's  superintendence  and  his  . 
infernal  nuUm  da  fe ;  of  the  so-called  **  Reforming  Councils  ^  of  Pisa, 
Constance  and  Basel,  pretending  to  correct  some  of  the  external  evils  of 
Catholicism  (while  leaving  unnoticed  the  false  doctrines  lying  at  the  root 
of  those  evOs),  but  miserably  failing  in  their  attempts,  the  popes,  with 
Satanic,  yet  characteristic  cunning  and  perseverance,  taking  back  more 
than  all  that  had  been  taken  from  them ;  of  two  and  even  three  popes  and 
Councils  at  once,  cursing  and  warring  against  each  other,  and  making 
*'  confusion  worse  confounded  f  of  the  unrivalled  increase  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  relics,  saints,  and  especially  Mary,  and  of  penances,  pil- 
grimages, jubilees  and  post-jubilees,  and  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead  and  for  the  past  and  future  sins  of  the  living,  a  price 
in  money  being  fixed  for  every  sin ;  of  the  abandonment  of  preaching  by 
the  ordinary  "  clergy,"  and  the  degradation  of  it  by  the  monks  to  the 
mere  rehearsal  of  lying  legends,  indecent  tales  and  low  comic  exhibitions ; 
of  the  disiq^pearance  of  religion  from  the  head,  as  it  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  heart ;  of  the  substitution  of  the  abominable  Mach- 
iavellian polities,  and  of  the  old  Pagan  literature,  mythology,  cruelty  and 
sensualily  for  Christianily ;  of  the  abandonment  of  the  restraining  prin- 
ciple of  shame,  and  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  degrading  and 
nnnatural  licentiousness  in  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  among  the 
**  secular  clergy  "  and  all  ranks  of  society,  and  of  the  consequent  first  ap- 
pearance, at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  most  awful  and 
loathsome  contagious  disease  that  ever  afflicted  humanity ;  so  that,  as  in 
the  horrible  chaos  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  men  every- 
where even  naturally  despaired  of  their  race  unless  it  were  regenerated 
by  Divine  power.    The  utter  hoUowness  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  works,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  radically  different  doc- 
trine, that  of  justification  by  faith,  were  unmistakably  demonstrated  to 
all  the  world  that  had  eyes  to  see.    And  yet  there  were  many  providential 
events  in  this  period  of  dismal  spiritual  darkness,  unconsciously,  as  it 
were,  preparing  the  way  for  the  wide-spread  and  successful  publication, 
to  poor  lost  sinners  prepared  to  receive  the  message,  of  the  glad  news  of 
God's  free,  fuU,  holy  and  omnipotent  salvation.    Among  these  events 
were :   the  supplanting  of  the  old  chaotic  feudalism,  in  almost  all  the 
States  of   Europe,  by    vigorous  monarchies,   thus  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  nations  and  destroying  their  subjection  to  Rome ;  the 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  Empire  at  Consfcantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
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driving  many  profonnd  scholars  to  central  and  irestem  Europe;  tl» 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langaagea  and  of  tbe 
original  Scriptures  forming  the  pure  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
showing  the  utterly  unhistorical  and  unscriptural  basis  of  Boman  Cathol- 
icism ;  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  applied  to  the  pa\>- 
lication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  and  in  the  original tonguee ;  aradthedi§- 
covery,  not  only  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  ocean  route  to  A.«ul 
but  also  of  America,  thus  opening  up  the  New  World,  enlarging  meD*» 
views,  and  facilitating  the  approach  of  modern  civilization. 

The  witnesses  of  the  truth  were,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  allowed  u> 
bear  their  testimony  but  a  little  while,  and  were  then  compelled  to  seal  s 
with  their  blood ;  or  they  were  temporarily  silenced  in  thia  hour  of  dark- 
ness by  the  Satanic  fury  of  persecution ;  or  were  driven  forth  to  tb^ 
deserts  and  mountains,  and  made  to  dwell  in  the  dens  and  eavee  of  the 
earth.  The  world  plahily  showed  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  them.  Tbe 
abominations  of  Sodom,  Egypt  and  Babylon  overspread  the  eartii.  Even 
the  eminent  Catholic,  Jesuit,  cardinal-archbishop  and  polemic  AeologiAC, 
Robert  Bellarmine  (154^1621),  admits  that,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century, ''  religion  was  almost  extinct'^  in  the  world.  **  The  old  pagan- 
ism," says  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen,  "  came  back  with  seven  spirits  more  wicM 
than  itself,  and  took  full  possession  of  the  (so-called)  Christian  Chnrrtu 
Throwing  ofT  the  restraint  of  all  law,  human  and  Divine,  it  inaugurated  > 
riot  of  blood  and  debauchery,  surpassing  the  horrors  of  ancient  heathen' 
ism,  to  which  unsanctified  Learning  opened  the  door,  and  Grecian  An 
decorated  the  way.  The  last  state  of  mankind  was  worse  tlian  the  first. 
Sacerdotal  'Christianity'  was  fatally  dishonored;  and  the  forces  wtw 
already  in  training  which,  in  the  next  generation,  would  deliver  their 
assault  under  the  new  (and  yet  the  old  apostolic)  banner  of  Salvation  hr 
Faith." 

The  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  1401,  was  marked  by  the 
passage,  by  the  English  Parliament,  of  the  first  English  statute  for  the 
burning  of  ''heretics ;"  and  the  last  year,  1500,  was  distingulsiied  by  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome  of  that  atrocious  monster,  ''the  human  Beel- 
zebub," CsBsar  Borgia,  the  worthy  son  of  Pope  Alexander  Borgia,  on  his 
return  from  the  papal  conquest  of  the  Bomagna. 

'*  The  Great  Papal  Schism,"  says  Trench,  "  forever  dissipated  tbf 
nimbus  of  glory  with  which  the  early  Middle  Ages  had  endrded  tbf 
papacy."  The  Roman  and  the  Avignonese  popes,  Gregory  XII.  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  perfectly  hated,  mistrusted,  and  sought  to  destroy  each  other: 
neither  would  resign ;  and  the  cardinals  of  both  finally  united  in  calliii.^r 
a  General  Council  to  meet  in  Pisa  in  Italy  to  terminate  the  Schism,  and 
to  "  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  members."  At  this  Council,  which 
sat  from  March  25th  to  August  7th,  1409,  twenty-six  "  Cardinals,""  soiih» 
two  hundred  "  Bishops  "  and  some  five  hundred  Doctors  of  Theology  and 
of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  with  representatives  of  numerous  Universi- 
ties and  temporal  potentates,  were  present.    Both  the  popes  were  de- 
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dared  by  the  Council  to  be  notorious  schismatics,  heretics  and  peijarers, 
and  they  were  both  deposed ;  and  Alexander  V .  was  chosen  in  their  stead* 
He  dismissed  the  Coancil  as  soon  as  he  conld,  and  promised  to  call  another 
in  three  years  to  "  reform  the  church ;"  and  thus  matters  were  left  worse 
than  before— instead  of  two  popes  there  were  three,  as  Grregory  and  Bene- 
dict would  not  recognize  or  obey  the  Council,  and  no  reformation  was  yet 
effected.    People  called  the  Catholic  "Church"  a  Cerberus,  a  three- 
headed  monster.    Alexander  dying  in  less  than  a  year,  poisoned,  as  it  was 
supposed,  by  his  successor,  Balthazar  Cossa  (John  XXIII.),  waA,  by  fear  or 
bribery,  or  both,  chosen  pope  by  the  cardinals ;  he  was  said  to  be  the 
ablest  and  worst  man  in  **  Christendom."     He  had  been  a  pirate ;  and^ 
while  papal  lord  of  Bologna,  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  outrageous 
tyranny,  avarice  and  simony,  had  murdered  multitudes  of  men  and 
women,  and  had  victimized  two  hundred  maids,  wives,  widows  and  nuns. 
Of  the  seventy  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, he  is  said  to  have  confessed  the  truth  of  forty ;  he  was  generally 
known,  says  that  Council,  as  "  the  Incarnate  Devil."    Compelled  by  the 
German  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  summoned  the  Council  just  mentioned.. 
Constance,  where  it  met,  now  in  Baden,  was  then  a  free  city  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire ;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  its  exit 
f i-om  the  Lake  of  Constance.    Its  population  of  40,000  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  10,000.    The  most  famous  thing  that  ever  occurred  in  it  was  this 
Council  and  its  immortal  infamy  in  not  only  the  condemnation  but  the 
burning  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague.    The  session  of  the  Council 
lasted  from  1414  to  1418.     Its  object  was  threefold— to  end  the  papal 
schism;  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  teachings  of  Wycliffe,  Hus  and 
Jerome ;  and  to  "reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  members."     It  sur- 
passed in  the  number  and  dignity  of  its  attendants  all  the  Councils  that 
succeeded  it.    There  were  present,  it  is  said,  twenty-six  princes,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  counts,  twenty-nine  cardinals,  thirty-three  archbishops, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Bishops,  six  hundred  prelates  and  doctors,  and  four 
thousand  priests— amounting,  with  their  attendants,  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand.    Ordinarily  fifty  thousand,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  thousand 
visitors,  with  thirty  thousand  horses,  were  in  the  city  during  the  session 
of  the  Council.    John  XXIII.  was  deposed,  having  made  the  name  (John) 
^  infamous  that  no  succeeding  pope  has  assumed  it ;  but  he  was  after- 
wards made  by  his  successor  Dean  (or  Chief)  of  the  College  of  Cardinals^ 
Martin  Y.  was  chosen  by  the  CouncQ  of  Constance  to  succeed  him ;  and, 
by  making  concordats  with  the  delegates  of  each  nation  separately,  he 
thwarted  all  the  reformatory  plans  of  the  Council,  showed  them  that  he 
was  their  master,  declared  that  the  pope  was  above  a  General  Council, 
and  dictatorily  assumed  to  himself  the  infallibility  of  God.    He  soon  re- 
vived the  worst  evils  of  the  papacy,  and  dissolved  the  Council,  and  left 
the  city,  with  the  emperor  holding  his  bridle  on  one  side,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenberg  on  the  other,  and  with  a  train  of  forty  thousand  persons 
on  horseback  accompanying  him  on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  home. 
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What  a  taitimph  for  the  religion  of  Satan!     The  appsrentilj  detdlr 
wounds  of  the  BabyloniBh  captivity  and  the  Great  Schism  now  seemed  to 
be  completely  healed.— In  compliance  with  a  role  laid  down  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  because  of  the  continued  clamors  for  reform,  and  in 
order  to  attempt  to  reunite  the  Grreek  and  Roman  **  Churches,^  Pope 
Eugenius  lY.,  the  successor  of  Martin  V.,  confirmed  the  act  of  his  pnd^ 
cessor  in  summoning  the  Council  of  Basel  (in  Switzerland),  which  sat 
from  1431  to  1448.    This  Council  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  other  two,  the  "  inferior  clergy "  carrying  meet  of  their 
measures.    The  pope  became  alarmed  at  their  entering  into  oondhatory 
negotiations  with  the  Hussites,  and  tried  to  dissolve  the  Council,  bat  thit 
body  obstinately  refused  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  pope  had  to  yield  to 
them  for  a  while.    When  they  proceeded,  however,  to  reform  some  of  the 
papal  abuses,  and  thus  dry  up  some  of  the  papal  income,  the  pope  became 
furious,  declared  that  they  were  a  collection  of  all  the  devils  in  the  worii 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  kill  them,  and,  on  the  plea  that  negotiatioitt 
with  the  envoys  of  the  Greek  "  Church"  could  be  more  conveniently  con- 
ducted in  an  Italian  city,  tried  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  Council  to 
Ferrara,  and  afterwards  to  Florence.    He  had  Councils  at  both  of  these 
cities;  but  the  Council  of  Pisa  refused  to  stir;   they  depoeed  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  in  1489  elected  Felix  V.,  the  last  anti-pope,  in  his 
stead,  who  resigned  his  office  in  1449.    This  new  schism  so  offended  the 
Catholics  generally,  and  so  weakened  the  Council,  that  it  finally  died  of 
inanition.     Thus  closed  the  la^t  "  Reforming  Council "  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  "Church,'*  having  failed  in  all  its  undertakings  as  completely 
and  ingloriously  as  its  two  predecessors.     The  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
formation in  that  communion,  or  rather  of  regeneratioHf  w&s,  by  the^e 
Councils,  however,  publicly  acknowledged  to  the  world ;  their  fiiulure  was 
due,  says  Mr.  Trench,  to  their  **  refusing  to  see  that  abuses  in  practice 
were  rooted  in  errors  of  doctrine,  drawing  all  their  poisonous  life  from 
them,  and  that  blows  stricken  at  the  roots  were  the  only  blows  which  would 
profit." 

Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius  IV.,  was  pope  from  1447  to 
1456,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  In  hi* 
Jubilee  of  1450,  such  a  flood  of  riches  poured  into  Rome  that  it  became 
**  a  eUy  ofgoldf^  it  was  said.  Nicholas  designed  and  began  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  Vatican  and  **  St.  Peter's,"  and  adorned  the  dtr 
with  numerous  splendid  public  edifices.  For  Christianity  he  subsdtnted 
the  idolatry  of  Grreek  and  Roman  Pagan  literature.  The  revival  of  th^ 
etudy  and  the  worship  of  the  classics  was  quickened  by  the  flight  of  lar^ 
numbers  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their  manuscripts  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Hebrew  authors,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy  and  Germany,  France  sod 
England— Constantinople  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453  (the 
Greek  Catholic  **  Church"  was  still  tolerated  by  the  Turks,  and  was  made 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  Russia  in  1402).  The  Italian  Humanists,  or 
promoters  of  classical  learning,  became  thorough  infidels  or  Pagans  in 
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andSri^ "^'^  *"**  *]*«  "*•"  P'"'""''^ •"d  "'"Sio^  German 
andSS^Jr^*"**  ^'l**^  ***"  linguistic  studiMto  the  Hebi«w 
fhT^  Greek  Scnpturea.  ThepoffanUm  of  the  ItaUans  was  nothing  to 
werH^thftliVi^  dangerouB  Gennan  and  English  Btudieg  of  the  ^to 
7f,^..Tfi     ^  dertroyed  by  the  fires  of  the  Inqnisition.    A  fevorite 

^T^^X^Ti  "J/L/"^  ®^"  ^^'  ("71-1484),  when  there  wa»  to 
r,  S     the  death  between  two  aauads  of  hia  guard,  "  posted  himself 

esca^  .^JI  vT  ^^  **".**  ^^"^  y*"^  ^"»  ^^^  no  man  was  to 
«« w^'  S^  Messing  to  the  combatants,  and  crossed  himself  as  a  sig- 

vnrl^l^.^  aggrandize  his  seven  illegitimate  children.  Alexander 
thp  r^^  ".  ^''i^®'**"^  admitted  to  have  been  the  wickedest  of  all 
the  popes.    Having  bought  the  papacy  by  bribing  the  cardinals,  he,  l£ 

Sltw?/"  "'Ouster.  CaBsar  Borgia.  He  Uved  with  a Spanirfi hidy  and 
SnnZ^  **??■•    ^  PO'itifieate  witnessed  the  high^t  revdof  de- 

leiwt  ot  his  daughter  Lucretia  surpassed  in  impurity,   says  Merle 

instSrn^itr-7'''' *I^*  *^7^  "^ '«'**'»'^*^-  H»-  ip«»Sate Se 
l^ffSv^x^Jf  'lf'«^?«°  0'  Mystery  Babylon  as  the  Mother  of  Har- 
Tl  ^l'    7;^     -^^ander  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  poison  which  he 

the  intend^  vicfam  bnbed  the  cook  to  give  to  the  pope  himself.  His  son 
W.*r'^r^^*™*^«''«'<l  hisbrother-in-larind  ^bbed^  of 
?i^t^K?oS'"''?:^  who  had  taken  shelter  under  tke  pontiflS^oS  L 
S)  "  thi  W^V"**/  ^^  *^*  P**P«'«  ^**-  Niccolo  Machiavelli  (l^W- 
Si.  Z  ^*°^*  **'  '^Plomatists,"  "  the  demon  of  poUtics,"  who  ideal- 
SeneveSjTn^V'  C«sar  Borgia,  "did  not  scruple  to  advolte  SS? 
tmnnv  ^nln^  1^1*  '«'^««  ^^^  fraud  whenever  they  would  sue<S 
j!"°^„f  °r^"  *?  keepa  tyranton  his  throne;  murder  and  bloodshed 

Sie  Zm™^*"*  T  ^'"A  ^''''''  -^^  *^«  Po^^J'  of  tl^e  pope*  at  tUs 
How  T^r™^*^  **°*"oftherottenne8s  and  corruption  ofthTworld." 

WD  A^^^f  ^^^^r^''''"''*'  ^^'^  =''*'^''  =^^«^  ^"««  co'^^D  ^N^ 

CLOAK  OP  ^t  ^''"'^   ''^"^   ^'^^^  ^'^CH   ENOEMITIE8  WITH   THE 

In  Z»  th!  pV"^;  <^^^"'^' hoi-y  and  Divine  keligion  of  Cheist  ! 
and  to  ;S*  *^^^^°*"f^?«*  King.  Richard  II.  of  England,  was  dethroned 

IV  aut  W^r-  '*A''«"?7^'  •"'^'*«^«^  ^^  *•»«  Lancastrian  Henry 
mmiJiir*^*  *"***'  ^V^^"^'  "Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "-Henry 

S)l  fhfr^?  *""  ?'  *''*  ^"^'^  «'  Wycliffltes.     Accordingly,  early  in 

tiluS '  T^  '  *   ^  remained  in  force  for  276  years,  not  being  repealed 

Sant^  ■»  T  "*  ™**™»«ia  law  was  at  once  carried  into  execution.    William 

in  F^r^tZ^.'H^  priest,  who  was  said  to  be  a  godly  and  zealous  man,  was 

reoruary,  1401,  burned  in  pubUc  for  denying  the  doctrine  oftransub- 
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stantiation.    The  second  yictim  on  record  was  a  poor  tailor  named  John 
Badby,  who  in  1409  was  bnmed  in  Sraithfleld  for  the  same  unpardonable 
crime ;  neither  persuasions  nor  the  promise  of  a  yearly  maintenance  being^ 
sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idolatiy  of  transubstantiation.    In  1408  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  the  preaching  of  the  Lollards,  and  command- 
ing the  suppression  and  destruction  of  all  Wycliffe^s  Bibles.     In  1418  it 
was  enacted  that  **  whoever  read  tk^  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue  should 
be  condemned  as  traitors  and  hereHeSt  and  shottld  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body, 
life,  and  goods  from  his  heirs  foreverJ"     Multitudes  were  thus  driven  into 
exile»  fleeing  into  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  wilds  of 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland ;  of  course  they  carried  with  them  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  Grod^s  salvation 
were  thus  disseminated  in  many  countries.     The  condemnation  of  Wyc- 
liffe^s  teachings  by  the  Coimcil  of  Constance  incited  the  English  clergy  to 
still  more  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  Lollard  preachers  and  books. 
'*  Lollardy  was  banished,  henceforth,  from  the  fields  and  streets,  and  took 
refuge  in  places  of  concealment.    There  was  no  more  wayside  preaching,, 
but  instead  there  were  secret  conventicles  in  houses,  in  peasants'  huts,  in 
sawpits,  and  in  field  ditches,  where  the  Bible  was  read  and  exhortations, 
were  given,  and  so  Lollardy  continued."    A  few  of  the  Lollards  were 
nobles,  but  the  large  majority  were  poor  and  obscure  people.    Some  called 
Lollards  seem  to  have  planned  a  political  insurrection ;  and  thirty-nine  of 
tliem  were,  in  1414,  arrested  and  hastily  tried  and  executed.    Sir  John 
Oldcastle  (Lord  Cgbham)  was  pretended  but  not  proved  to  be  their 
leader ;  and  wafi  hung  on  a  gallows  and  burned  by  a  slow  fire  at  his  feet, 
for  the  alleged  double  crime  of  treason  and  heresy.    He  had  greatly 
favored  the  Lollard  preachers,  and  zealously  aided  in  the  circulation  of 
Wycliife's  Bible.     Even  his  enemies  admitted  that  he  was  a  pious  man  ; 
but  then  he  rejected  the  worship  of  images,  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimages,, 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     *'  Be- 
fore his  execution,"  says  the  accurate  and  impartial  Milman,  "  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.     He  addressed  the 
multitude  in  a  few  words,  urging  them  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  the 
Scripture,  to  reject  all  evil  in  their  lives.     He  refused  the  aid  of  a  priest ; 
'  to  Grod  only,  now  as  ever  present,  he  would  confess,  and  of  Him  entreat 
pardon.'    His  last  words,  drowned  by  the  crackling  flames,  were  praise  of 
Grod.    The  people  wept  and  prayed  with  him ;  they  heard  in  contemptu- 
ous silence  the  declarations  of  the  priests,  that  Cobham  died  an  enemy  of 
God,  an  heretic  to  the  church."    On  some  unknown  account,  coigectiired 
to  be  either  the  weariness  of  the  persecutors  or  the  suppression  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Lollards,  the  burnings  for  heresy  ceased  in  £n|?land 
about  1485,  but  were  revived  from  1485  to  about  1615.     In  spite  of  all 
opposition,  however,  Lollardy  made  the  Bible  familiar  to  the  people  of 
England  in  their  mother  tongue. 

On  account  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  of  England  to  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, there  grew  up  a  close  association  between  these  two  countries ; 
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after  her  husband^s  death  Anne  retomed  to  Bohemia  with  many  of  Wye* 
lifie's  writingB.  These  productions  were  also  carried  with  them  by  sev- 
eral Oxford  students  who  went  to  the  University  of  Prague ;  andtiius  the 
iniliience  of  Wydiffe's  writings  was  added  to  that  of  the  writings  of 
Milicz,  Conrad  and  Matthias,  in  the  publication  of  the  truth  in  Bohemia. 
John  Hus  (1809-1415)  was  a  man  of  poverty  and  affliction  all  his  life  of 
forty-six  years.  ''His  is  undoubtedly  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
chief  intermediary  in  handing  on  from  Wycliffe  to  Luther  the  torch  which 
kindled  the  Reformation,  and  of  having  been  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
martyrs  who  have  died  in  the  cause  of  honesty  and  freedom,  of  progress 
and  of  growth  towards  the  light.  He  added  nothing  to  the  intellectual, 
but  immensely  to  the  moral  capital  of  the  world.  Seldom  have  the  power 
of  conscience  and  the  imperial  stiength  of  a  faith  rooted  in  Christ  asserted 
themselves  in  so  commanding  and  heroic  a  manner."  He  was  a  humble^ 
upright,  Crod-fearing,  straightforward,  unswerving,  conscientious  man. 
He  did  not  discern  as  much  of  the  truth  as  did  Wycliffe ;  but  what  he  did 
discern  he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  proclaim  to  the  world. 
First  a  student,  then  a  graduate,  a  professor  and  a  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  he  also  preached  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  to  the  people,, 
and  eamestiy  denounced  many  of  the  flagrant  abuses  of  Catholicism,, 
though  he  did  not  deny  transubstantiation  nor  any  other  of  the  ordinary 
doctrines  of  that  communion.  Inconsistently,  however,  with  these  doc- 
trines, he  taught  the  Bible  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  electing  love  and 
grace  of  Grod,  and  also  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Constance,, 
he  attended  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  German  Emperor  Sigismund,, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  or  intimidated  in  the  presence  of  that 
imposing  and  formidable  assemblage.  He  suffered  greatly  but  most 
humbly  in  the  six  long  months  of  his  imprisonment.  Aftier  his  condem- 
nation to  death  on  thirty-nine  articles,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  Council,, 
lifted  up  his  hands,  appealed  to  Heaven  and  prayed  for  his  enemies.  H& 
was  then  degraded  from  the  priesthood  with  many  childish  formalities^ 
but  he  bore  all  the  insults  with  meekness  and  dignity.  Delivered  to  the^ 
secular  arm,  he  went  with  fortitude  and  even  cheerfulness  to  his  dreadful 
death.  Reaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  kneeled  and  prayed,  using- 
especially  the  fifty-first  and  thirty-first  Psalms,  and  repeatedly  sayings 
"Into  Thy  hands.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit."  After  being  chlEdned  by 
his  neck  to  the  stake  he  was  again  called  upon  to  recant,  but  answered 
that  he  could  not  unless  convinced  of  his  error ;  that  his  chief  aim  had 
been  to  teach  men  the  necessity  of  rex)entance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  fire  had 
been  kindled,  he  sang  with  a  loud  voice  the  Kyrie  Eleiaan,  '*  Jesus,  Son  of 
the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me."  His  voice  was  stifled  by  the^ 
flames,  but  his  lips  were  seen  for  some  time  afterwards  to  move  as  if  in 
prayer.    The  ashes  of  the  body  were  cast  into  the  Rhine. 

Jerome  of  Prague  (1805-1416),  the  ardent  friend  and  disciple  of  Hu0» 
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ivas  even  a  more  able,  learned  and  eloquent  man.  He  waa  a  graduate  of 
the  University  ef  Prague,  and  a  "  doctor  of  divinity  ^  in  tiie  Univeintie« 
of  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg  and  Oxford.  He  traveled  throng  many 
countries  of  Europe,  circulating  the  writinge  of  Wydiife,  and  declaiming 
jagainftt  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Going  to  Constance  to  defend  Hna. 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  fetid  dungeon.  '*  Four  monUis  of 
weary  imprisonment,  in  chains,  in  darkness,  on  meagre  diet ;  the  terror, 
as  himself  owned,  of  the  stake ;  sickness ;  the  bland  promises  of  some : 
the  awful  threats  of  others ;  the  persuasions  of  weaker  friends,  brcAe  hi» 
spirit.  In  a  public  session  of  the  Council  he  retracted  aU  enora  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  especially  those  of  Wycliffe  and  Hns.'^  Bat  his  re- 
morseless enemies  declared  that  his  recantation  was  ambignona;  new 
articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  and  he  was  brought  again  to  trial 
His  courage  now  returned,  and  he  declared  that  he  deeply  regretted  his 
cowardly  recantation,  and  was  resolved  to  maintain  even  to  death  the  ten- 
ets of  Wycliffe  and  Hns,  believing  them  to  be  the  true  and  pore  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  just  as  their  lives  were  blameless  and  godly.  In  a  powerful 
and  magnificent  oration  of  twelve  hours,  occupying  two  days  of  the  Coon- 
oil,  he  replied  to  the  accusations  against  him,  and  vindicated  the  scrip- 
i;ural  truth  of  the  principles  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life ;  and  from 
his  iniquitous  judges  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  before  whom 
they,  as  well  as  himself,  should  shortly  appear.  Condemned  to  death,  he 
prayed  for  his  persecutors.  His  heroism  shone  with  increasing  spLraidor 
as  he  approached  the  scene  of  martyrdom.  With  cheerful  eoontenancr 
he  sung  many  psalms  iokd  hymns  to  God.  Bound  to  the  stake,  and 
inclosed  up  to  his  breast  with  fagots,  he  sung  with  deep  untrembling 
voice,  ''  Hanc  ammamf  in  Jtammis,  offero,  Christe,  tt^' '^— '*  This  sonl  of 
mine,  in  flames  of  fire,  0  Christ,  I  offer  Thee.**  His  ashes  were  also  cast 
into  the  Bhine. 

The  execution  of  Hus  and  Jerome  occasioned  a  storm  of  passionate 
indignation  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  After  the  burning  of  Hus,  an 
assembly  of  fifty-four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  indorsed  his  doc- 
trines, and  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
leagued  themselves  together  to  protect  the  free  preaching  of  Grod's  word 
on  their  estates.  Pope  Martin  V .  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  Bohemia : 
and  in  a  war  of  eleven  years  (1430-1481),  characterized  by  the  gieatest 
atrocity,  the  Bibhemians  were  almost  uniformly  victorious.  The  horrible 
Catholic  butcheries  of  the  Bohemian  prisoners  were  met  by  equally  awful 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Hussites,  from  whom  the  spirit  of  Hn» 
departed  more  and  more  as  the  hideous  conflict  went  on.  They  became 
divided  into  two  factions— one  called  the  Calixtines  (from  caliz,  a  cup), 
who  chiefly  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  **  laity  ^  in  ccnn- 
munion;  and  the  other  Taborites  (from  Mount  Tabor,  their  principal 
fortress,  sixty  miles  south  of  Prague),  who  desired  to  sweep  away  all  tra- 
ditions and  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church.  The  Catho- 
lics, not  being  able  to  conquer  these  stubborn  **  heretics,^  made,  in  the 
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Council  of  Ba«el,  in  1488»  some  illoaoiy  eoncesnons  to  the  Calixtlnea^ 
which  were  withdrawn  by  Pope  Pius  II.  in  1483 ;  bat  these  arts  accom* 
plished  their  purpose  in  permanently  dividing  the  Bohemians  and  reda^ 
cing  the  Calixtines  to  submission.  The  Taborites  were  signally  defeated 
by  the  Catholics  in  1484,  and  their  stronghold  was  taken  and  destroyed  in 
1453.  The  remnant  fled  to  the  borders  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  reap- 
peared about  1400  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (Unitas  Fratnim),  who 
utterly  renounced  all  war  and  tradition  and  sought  to  return  to  apostolic 
usages ;  and  who,  though  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Catholics,  fled  to  the 
deserts  and  caves  (being  called  Cave-dwellers),  and  overcame  now,  not 
by  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Some 
joined  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Others  retained  a  sepa- 
rate organization ;  and  to  them  the  Moravians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
retraee  a  succession.— The  galling  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions 
suffered  by  the  Bohemians  were  the  chief  cause  of  their  taking  up  arms. 
The  lords  had  long  been  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  i>easants* 
rights,  increasing  their  burdens  and  decreasing  their  privileges,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  almost  abject  slavery.  They  had  to  work  for  their  lorda 
in  fair  weather,  and  for  themselves  on  rainy  days ;'  and  were  not  allowed 
their  common  rights  in  the  pastures,  forests  and  rivers.  On  holidays  they 
had  to  turn  out  and  gather  wild  fruit  for  the  folks  at  the  Castle.  When 
a  peasant  died,  the  lord^s  agent  came  and  carried  off  from  the  widow's 
home  the  heriot  or  best  chattel,  perhaps  the  horse  or  cow  on  which  the 
family  was  dependent.  And  to  the  Catholic  priests  the  peasants  had  to 
pay  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  corn,  grass,  wood,  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs^ 
geese,  chickens,  eggs,  wool,  milk,  honey,  wax,  cheese  and  butter ;  and> 
besides,  they  had  to  pay  the  priests  money  for  baptism,  for  conflrmation, 
for  marriage,  for  confession,  for  indulgences,  for  extreme  unction,  and 
for  burial.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  that  dark  age,  the  poor  victims  of 
such  oppressions  mixed  political  and  ecclesiasticaLaffiEdrs  together  in  their 
minds,  and  demanded  in  one  breath  both  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

About  the  year  1400,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  the  Catholics  committed 
great  depredations  upon  the  Waldenses  who  inhabited  the  valley  of 
Pragela  in  Piedmont.  About  1460  the  Inquisition  preyed  cruelly  upon 
the  Waldenses  in  the  French  valleys  of  Fi^issiniere,  Argentiere  and 
Loyse— the  poor  and  peaceful  lovers  of  truth  fleeing  with  their  children 
and  valuables  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  hiding  in  caves.  Their 
merciless  enemies  placed  large  quantities  of  wood  at  the  entrances  of  the 
caves  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  suffocated,  it  is  said,  four  hundred  children  in 
their  cradles  or  in  the  arms  of  their  dead  mothers ;  while  multitudes,  to 
avoid  suffocation,  leaped  down  upon  the  rocks  below,  and  were  either 
dashed  to  pieces  or  immediately  slaughtered  by  the  brutal  soldiery.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Loyse,  three  thousand,  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  campaign.  In  1488  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  Catho- 
lics made  war  upon  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  who,  at  length  losing 
their  patience,  and  departing  from  the  peaceful  principles  of  their 
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ancestors,  anned  themselves  with  wooden  targets  and  cross-bows,  and  for 
a  while  fought  in  defense  of  their  wives  and  children,  eveiy  where  defend- 
ing the  defiles  of  their  mountains,  and  repelling  the  invaders.  Some  were 
driven  by  fear  from  public  to  private  worship ;  and  others  conformed  to 
Catholicism.  Evidences  henceforth  increase  of  a  degeneracy  from  their 
primitive  purity  of  faith  and  practice. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  of  Florence  (bom  1453),  endeavoring  to  stem  the 
-  corrupt  torrent  of  the  Italian  Pagan  renaissance,  was  tortured,  strangled 
and  burnt,  in  1408,  by  the  sentence  of  Pope  Alexander  Borgia. 

The  notorious  Spanish  Inquisition  was  established  at  Seville  in  1480 
by  the  blind  religious  zeal  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  unscrupulous  avarice 
of  King  Ferdidand  and  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.— the  grand  oliject  of  ttiis 
infamous  institution  being  to  nuik^  nwney  by  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  wealthy  "heretics."  In  1481,  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  two 
thousand  persons  were  burned.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  the  generalship 
of  Thomas  de  Torquemada  (1488-1498),  it  is  said  that  8,800  were  condemned 
to  the  flames,  6,500  burned  in  effigy,  and  90,000  subjected  to  imprisonment, 
<K>nfi8cation  and  other  penalties.  Llorente,  the  secretary  and  official  his- 
torian of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  estimates  that  that  institution,  daring 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  burned  about  80,000  persons  alive,  and 
•condemned  about  900,000  to  punishments  less  severe  than  death.  In  1492 
persecution  was  begun  against  the  Jews,  of  whom  600,000  were  expelled 
from  Spain  and  their  wealth  confiscated.  In  seventy  years  the  popnla- 
lion  of  Spain  was  reduced  from  10,000,000  to  6,000,000  by  the  banishment 
of  Jews,  Moors  and  Morescoes  ("  Christianized '^  Moors),  the  most  wealthy 
and  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
.      ^  The  art  ofprinting  was  invented  in  Germany  about  1440,  and  about 

I  *  '  *    10,000  editions  of  books  were  published  in  this  century.    The  earliest 

%nown  printed  book  was  the  Mazarine  Latin  Bible,  issued  about  the  year 
P  .  14i55.— In  1493  Columbus  discovered  America ;  and  in  1498  Y asco  da  Gama, 
'Si  Hit^  Portugese  navigator,  having  doubled  the  Cax>e  of  Good  Hope,  sailed  to 
I  .     India.    By  the  invention  of  printing,  knowledge  was  disseminated  among 

/  ^  ^  •/     the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  by  these  maritime  discoveries  nearly  all  the 
habitable  globe  was  opened  up  to  European  access. 

As  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation  in 
-the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Lutherans,  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians originated  as  distinct  communions  by  seceding  from  the  Catholic 
body,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  the  candid  admission  of  the 
careful  Lutheran  historian,  J.  L.  Mosheim,  in  reference  to  the  orioik  of 
~  THE  Baptists.  '*  The  true  origin  of  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  (or 
Baptists),''  says  this  learned  and  impartial  writer,  ** is  hiddenintke  depths 
of  antiquity,  and  is,  of  consequence,  extremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 
They  are  not  entirely  in  an  error  when  they  boast  of  their  descent  from 
the  Waldenses,  Petrobrusians  and  other  ancient  sects,  who  are  usually 
considered  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  in  the  times  of  general  darkness  and 
4SuperBtition.    Before  the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed  in 
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almoet  all  the  ooimtrieB  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  many  persons  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  thb 
following  doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses,  Wycliffltes  and  Hussites  had 
maintained,  some  in  a  more  disguised,  and  others  in  a  more  open  and 
public  manner,  viz. :  '  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  iHsible  church 
rAicA  He  eetablished  upon  earth,  was  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints, 
€md  onffht,  ther^ore,  to  he  incuseessible  to  tJie  wicked  and  unrighteous,  and 
idso  exempt  from  all  those  institutions  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and  reform  transgressors^^  I 
know  of  no  people  who  are,  by  their  principles,  so  closely  identified  as  Old 
School  or  Bible  Baptists  wilh  this  prtmilitw,  spiritual,  truly  apostolical  sue- 
tmiom.  Again :  Two  learned  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
Ypeig  and  Dermout,  the  first  a  professor  of  theology  at  Groningnen,  and 
the  second  the  Boyal  Chaplain,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Holland  to 
examine  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Dutch  Baptists,  made  a  careful 
inrestlgtttion  of  the  facts,  and  in  their  book,  published  in  1810,  made  the 
following  important  declaration  as  the  result  of  their  careful  and  impartial 
re«earehefl :  "  The  Baptists  mi^  be  considered  as  the  only  Christian  com- 
masity  which  has  stood  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  a  Christian 
aoeiety  which  has  preserved  pure  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  through  all 
ages.  The  notion  of  the  Catholics  that  their  communion  is  the  most 
ancient,  is  erroneous.'^  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is,  I  believe,  nowhere 
else  maintained  in  such  purity  as  among  Bible  Baptists. 

In  reference  to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Lecky  well  remarks: 
"Wherever  the  eye  was  turned,  it  encountered  the  signs  of  disorganiza* 
tiim,  of  corruption,  and  of  deci^r.  For  the  long  night  of  mediievalism 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  chaos  that  precedes  resurrection  was 
mpieme.' 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTUBT.* 

The  Bixteenth  century  was  the  century  of  the  dim,  early,  stormy  moni* 
in^,  when  the  true  white  light  of  the  unrieen  01m  diot  atbwBrt  tiie 
mediaBval  night  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  but  was  soon  greatly,  and  is 
Southern  Europe  almost  totally,  obscured  by  the  regathered  manaoa  of 
heavy  and  tempestuous  clouds,  reddened  by  the  infernal  glare  of  the  re- 
kindled fires  of  persecution. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  period  of  the  fixed  and  executed  pur- 
pose of  the  popes  to  build  at  Rome  a  religions  stmetore  to  be  knawn  a» 
*'  St.  Peter^s,'^  designed  to  eclipse  in  costly  and  colossa)  magnifieeaee  all 
the  other  temples  of  earth ;  and,  though  intended  by  the  popes  to  be  a 
grand  perpetual  monument  of  Roman  Catholic  glory,  yet  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  a  grand  perpetual  monument  of  Roman  Catholic  shaiiMv 
proclaiming  forever  to  the  world  the  bottomless  abyss  of  eiKTiiptioii  into 
which  an  organization  calling  itself  the  **  Holy  Catholic  Chnreh"  had  de- 
scended to  ofiPer  in  the  public  marts  of  Europe  the  unbUnkmgsaieJbr  geld 
of  unlimit^  indulgences  Jbr  past,  present  and  J^twre  «^m— 1^  d^tiand 
ohieet  of  the  popes  being  to  devote  the  gold  to  the  ereetwn  of  the  cathedral  of 
"  8t,  Peter's  ;^  against  which  tremendous  and  unparalleled  abominatwn 
Martin  Luther  f  was  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  utter  a  mighty 
trumpet-blast  of  God's  absolute  and  eternal  predestination  of  His  pecqple 
to  everlasting  life,  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  salvation  by  grace 
alone,  which  reverberated  all  over  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  aroused  sleep- 
ing millions  from  their  nocturnal  slumbers,  and  shook  to  its  centre  the 
kingdom  of  Mystical  Babylon.  The  sixteenth  was  the  century,  too,  of 
the  great  counter-blast  of  Rome  against  Luther  and  Protestantism  t— in 

*  The  sixteenth  oentary,  or  the  period  of  the  Protestsnt  Befonn*ttoii,  wm,  Mys  Prof,  fl 
'*  by  far  the  richest  and  deepest  in  church  history  next  to  the  ae«  of  Christ  and  His  insplvBd 
ties." 


t  The  extremely  accurate  John  O.  L.  Oieseleir.  whose  Ohnrch  History  is  an  1- . 

and  an  authority  with  all  German.  Emrlish  and  American  scholars,  of  every  eoclesiastieal 

nation,  says  (vol  i  v.,  page  88S) :  *  *  All  the  genuine  attempts  for  the  ref onmtlon  of  the  dumb  ba^rp 
proceeded  ftxnn  Aufrustinianism.  which,  in  opposition  to  reliance  upon  works,  that  fandameatal 
source  of  corruption,  declared  the  entire  helplessness  of  man.  ana  thus  fostered  tbelraaflity 
which  is  the  essence  of  an  true  piety.  The  doctrine  of  Auinistine  as  to  the  oormptSon  of  kvxsaa 
nature,  and  that  man  could  be  saved  only  by  Divine  imoe  inven  in  Christ,  was  the  one  wttti  whkk 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  most  deeply  penetrated,  and  which  thi^  oobs»- 
quently  enforced  in  the  most  llvinff  manner." 


X  The  name  of  '  *  Protestants  "  originated  ftom  the  solemn  '  'Protest  **  (April  Ui  mn  made  I7 

e  evangelical  princes  of  Germany  afrunst  the  intolerant  decree  of  the  second  Diet  of  Sptn^— the 

Protest  recitinff.  in  defense  of  its  position,  the  Scriptures,  the  insUenable  rights  of  ooDsefaace. 


and  the  decree  of  the  first  Diet  of  Spire  (In  1606),  which  left  each  State  to  its  own  discnstion  < 
oeming  the  question  of  reform  until  a  genfffu  council  should  settle  it  for  alL 
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the  neoeMitated  ertemal  ref onnation  of  Catholic  morals ;  in  the  perpe-- 
tration  of  terrific  massacres,  and  the  waging  of  protracted,  desolating  and 
bloody  wars ;  in  the  revivification  and  intensification  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Reformed  Inqnimtlon ;  in  the  permanent  petrifaction,  in  the  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  of  the  medieval  Catholic  heietical  doc- 
trines of  tradition,  free-wUl,  Semi-Pelagianism,  falling  from  grace,  meri- 
toriousness  of  good  works,  transnbstantiation,  baptismal  regeneration, 
sacerdotalism,  Roman  apostolical  (or,  as  it  shonld  be  called,  apogtatical) 
Buccession,  priestly  celibacy,  pnrgatory,  worship  of  saints  and  relics  and 
images,  and  indalgences;  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  with  their  Pelagianism,  probal)ilism,  and  cunning  casuistry,  their 
absolute  devotion,  in  both  body  and  sonl,  to  the  papacy,  their  perverted 
education  of  European  youth,  and  their  accommodating,  compromising, 
mongrel,  and  therefore  "very  successful  missions"  to  India,  Japan, 
China,  and  Nor^  and  South  America.  In  reference  to  their  Chinese  mis- 
sion, the  Schaff-Herzog  ''£ncycloi>flediaof  Religious  Knowledge  "remarks 
(as,  indeed,  might  well  be  remarked  of  all  the  other  Jesuit  missions) :  "  It 
seemed  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  had  converted  the 
Cbinefle,  or  tibe  Chinese  who  had  converted  the  Jesuits,  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  misnonaries  modified  Christianity,  and  amalgamated  it  with 
heathen  elemoite." 

The  sixteenth  was  the  century  of  the  birth,  from  Roman  Catholicism* 
of  Lntheranismt  Episcopalianism  and  Presbyterianism— -Higfa-Church 
EpisoopalianiBm  departing  leaat,  and  Presbyterianism,  the  youngest 
daughter,  departing  most,  from  the  princii^es  of  their  old  mother. 

The  sixteenth,  also,  was  the  century  of  the  almost  universal  advocacy 
and  practice,  by  the  Protestants,  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution 
of  one  another  and  of  the  Roman  CathoUccH-a  principle  inherited  by  the 
Protestants  from  their  mother,  Rome;  and,  during  this  centuiy,  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  like  Pilate  and  Herod,  though  at  enmity  on 
most  other  sul^jects,  heartily  agreed  in  inflicting  the  most  dreadful  perse- 
cutions upon  those  poor  inoffensive  lovers  of  the  truth  stigmatized  as 
"  Anabaptists  "  or  "  Re-bai>tixer8,"  who  f ellowshiped  neither  Rome  nor 
any  of  her  daughters,  and  who  had  inherited  their  fundamental  principle 
of  a  pure,  spiritual  church  membership,  through  the  Waldenses,  Cathari, 
Paulicians,  Novatians  and  Montanists,  from  the  apostolic  church  as  plainly 
characterized  in  the  New  Testament.  Like  the  Catholics,  so  the  Protest- 
ants, in  thia  century,  almost  everywhere  blended  and  identified  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  politics ;  and  so  deep  and  intense  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  oppression  of  the  down-trodden  peasant-serfs  of 
Germany  (as  related  under  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy)  that  even 
some  called  Anabaptists,  erased  with  excitement  in  those  dark,  rough, 
troubled  times,  confounded  pc^tical  with  religious  rights,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  Papist  and  Lutheran  serfs,  assumed  the  weapons  of  carnal  war- 
fare, sought  to  establish  temporal  kingdoms,  and  some  proceeded  to  great 
extravagances  and  excesses,  and  justly  perished  in  their  folly.    **  It  is  the 
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greatest  ii^fastice/'  says  Prof.  Philip  Scbaff,  <'  to  make  the  Anabaptisia  u 
such  responsible  for  the  extravagances  that  led  to  the  tragedy  at;  Mas- 
ster.  Their  original  and  final  tendencies  were  orderly  and  peae^fiiL  Thtj 
disowned  the  wild  fanaticism  of  Thomas  Mimzer^  John  Bockelaohn,  and 
KnipperdoUing.    They  i^ere  opposed  to  war  and  violence." 

A  full  narrative  of  the  important  religious  events  of  this  stiiniig  cen- 
tury would  fill  a  large  volume;  but  my  treatment  of  the  sal^ieel  vill 
necessarily  be  brief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  AntichriBtiaQ  Bome  had 
apparently  slain  nearly  all  her  enemies,  whose  dead  bodies  lay  unboricd 
"  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
£^ypt>^^  not  yet  restored  to  life  by  the  voice  from  Heaven ;  and  ehr 
seemed,  no  doubt,  to  herself  to  *'  sit  as  a  queen,  who  should  see  no  sor- 
Tow.'^  Pope  Julius  11.  (1508-1518)  was  a  bold,  unscrupulous  politidan  and 
wanior,  who  devoted  his  administration  to  intriguing  and  fighting  forhi^ 
own  aggrandizement.  In  1506,  changing  the  plans  of  Nicholas  V.,  he  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  cathedral  of  ''  St.  Peters,"  which  nw 
finished  in  1644  at  a  cost  of  sixty  million  dollars.  The  **  elegant  healheo 
Pope  "  Leo  X.  (1513-1521),  having  exhausted  his  treasury  in  lavish  expen- 
ditures, and  yet  desiring  to  immortalize  his  administration  by  the  com- 
pletion of  ''  St.  Peter^s,''  commissioned  and  sent  out  a  number  of  Domini- 
can monks  to  seU  indulgences  or  pardons  for  sins  in  order  to  raise  mooej 
for  this  purpose.  John  Tetzel,  one  of  these  monks,  went  to  Jaterbodu 
four  miles  from  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony,  and,  with  unequalled  exai^gen- 
tions  and  shamelessness,  ''  sold  grace  for  gold  as  dear  or  cheap  as  ht 
could.^'  He  had  a  price  for  every  sin,  and  so  deluded  the  peo|de  that 
money  poured  into  his  coffers  from  men,  women  and  children,  rich  asd 
poor,  even  from  beggars ;  and  he  boasted  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  br 
his  indulgences  than  the  Apostle  Peter  had  saved  by  his  sermons,  and 
that  the  red  cross  he  carried  had  as  much  efficacy  as  the  cross  of  ChrM. 
He  declared  that  Christ  since  His  ascension  had  nothing  more  to  do  widi 
the  church  till  the  last  day,  but  had  entrusted  all  to  the  pope.  His  vicar 
and  vicegerent.  Tetzel  had,  years  before,  been  convicted  of  infamoiv 
crimes ;  and  now  he  and  his  associates  squandered  large  amounts  of  their 
iniquitous  gains  in  the  most  abominable  dissipations. 

The  cup  of  Rome^s  iniquity  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  fulL  God  no  looker 
suffered  this  diabolical  mockery  of  His  holy  religion  to  proceed  unreboktd 
and  unrestrained.  Foreknowing  all  things,  He  had  for  thirty-three  year^ 
been  preparing,  in  the  heart  of  Glermany  and  in  the  bosom  even  of  ihr 
Horaan  communion,  a  man  qualified  by  his  experience  and  by  the  Diviae 
Spirit  to  meet  this  very  emergency. 

Martin  Luther,  the  EUjah  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  ablest 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greatest  of  all  Germans,  and  one  of  tbr 
grandest  characters  of  all  time,  the  founder  of  the  German  buigaage  aad 
of  modem  public  schools,  the  typical  hero  of  the  German  race,  the  author 
of  the  best  German  hymns,  and  the  translator  of  the  best  German  Bihk. 
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-was  boni  at  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia,  a  central 
^district  of  Germany,  Xovember  10th,  1488.  His  parents,  like  their  ances- 
~toTB»  were  poor  but  free  peasants.  The  day  after  his  birth  he  was  "  bap- 
tized in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.^  His  parents  and  teachers 
exercised  the  most  ri^d  discipline  toward  him,  his  mother  once  whipping 
him  so  hard  that  the  blood  flowed ;  his  father  flogging  him  so  severely 
that  he  ran  away  for  a  while ;  and  his  teacher  lashing  him  fifteen  times  in 
a  single  morning  because  he  did  not  know  what  had  not  been  taught  him. 
In  his  days  "  children  were  martyrs,"  he  says ;  "  the  schoolmasters  wer« 
tyrants  and  executioners;  the  schools,  jails  and  hells;  and,  in  spite  of 
fear  and  misery,  floggings  and  tremblings,  scarcely  anything  was  learned." 
JLuther  was  taught  ''the  Psalter,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  Latin  and  German  hymns."  He  was  so 
-trained  that  "  he  paled  and  trembled  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  severe  and  angry  law 
^ver  and  judge,  a  second  Moses,  more  rigorous  than  the  ancient  lawgiver 
of  national  Israel."  His  father  designed  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  and 
sent  him  off  to  school  at  Magdeburg  a  year,  and  then  to  Eisenach  four 
years,  where  he  formed  one  of  the  poor  "  bread-choirs,"  going  round  from 
house  to  house,  and  singing  hymns  and  begging  his  bread.  In  1501,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where 
iie  became  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  150d,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  in  1505, 
His  moral  character  was  at  all  times  unblemished.  From  early  life  he  had 
had  serious  religious  impressions.  These  impressions  were  deepened  by 
the  sudden  death  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  by  his  own  narrow  escape 
from  death,  first  by  a  severe  illness,  and  then  by  lightning.  Vividly  real- 
ising the  vanity  of  the  world,  he  resolved  to  forsake  it,  and  at  that  time 
knowing  no  better  way  of  doing  so,  he  entered  the  Augustinian  convent 
at  Erfurt,  July  17th,  1505.  This  was  the  best  Boman  Catholic  Order,  and 
traced  its  origin  to  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa,  in  the 
fifth  century.  Here  Luther  "subjected  himself  to  the  severest  monastic 
discipline,  and  the  humble  services  of  sweeper,  porter  and  beggar.  His 
deep  mental  conflicts,  penances  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh  seriously 
andermined  his  health  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  despair.  He  found 
a  whole  Bible  and  read  it  diligently,  but  it  did  not  bring  him  peace.' 
Deeply  burdened  with  sin,  and  not  satisfied  with  his  infant  ''baptism" 
or  any  other  Soman  Catholic  form,  he  invented  continually  new  forms  of 
penance ;  but  "  all  the  while  head  and  heart  told  him  that  outward  acts 
<x>uld  never  banish  sin."  "  I  tormented  myself  to  death,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  my  peace  with  God,  but  I  was  in  darkness  and  found  it  not."  He 
became  a  full  monk  in  1506 ;  and  his  prayers,  and  vigils,  and  fasts,  and 
castigaldons  were  so  excessive  that  he  says  that  all  his  fellow-monks  will 
bear  him  witness  that,  if  ever  a  monk  entered  Heaven  through  monkery, 
he  also  could  thus  have  entered.  He  revered  the  "  Fathers,"  and  adored 
the  pope,  and  sought  zealously  and  heartily  to  obey  their  teachings ;  but 
no  comfort  came  to  his  sin-sick  soul.    John  Staupitz,  a  mystic,  and  the 
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Vicar-General  of  the  Aaga»tiiiian  Order  in  Germany,  eeemed  to  kno^r 
something  about  the  truth ;  he  sympathized  with  Luther  in  his  spiritual 
conflicts,  and  said  to  him,  "  There  is  no  true  repentance  other  than  that 
which  flows  from  the  love  of  God  and  His  righteousnesa ;"  and  an  old 
monk  referred  Luther  to  the  Apostle's  declaration  that  man  is  justified 
through  grace  by  faith.    He  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  found  to  hia 
sweet  Joy  that  it  waa  even  so ;  and,  whereas  formerly  there  was  no  word 
in  Scripture  more  bitter  to  him  than  repentance,  there  waa  now  no  other 
word  that  was  sweeter.    Day  and  night  the  Apostle's  words  concerning 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  grace  through  faith  occupied  his  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  yet  find  full  rest  in  Christ.    In  1007  he  was  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
in  1606  he  was  appomted  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wittenberg  Uni- 
versity.   In  1900  he  was  made  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  in  1513  a 
Doctor  of  Theology.    In  1610  he  visited  Rome  on  business  for  the 
Augustinian  Order ;  and  there  be  saw  something  of  the  depth  of  the  mya* 
tery  of  Roman  Catholic  iniquity,  so  that  he  afterwards  said  he  would  not 
take  a  hundred  thousand  florins  instead  of  having  seen  Rome.    While 
devoutly,  on  his  knees,  creeping  up  the  8eaJa  8aneta,  or  holy  stairway,, 
lie  seemed  to  hear  an  inward  voice  crying  to  him, ''  Thejuit  shall  Uve  by- 
faith  ^  (Rom.  i.  17).    Pondering  these  words  on  his  homeward  joumey»  at 
length  their  full  meaning  burst  upon  him.    ''  Through  the  gospel  that 
righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  God— by  which  He,  out  of 
gi*ace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies  us  through  faith.    Here  I  felt  at 
once,''  he  says,  "  that  I  was  wholly  bom  again,  and  that  I  had  entered. 
through  open  doors  into  paradise  itself.    That  passage  of  Paul  was  tmly 
to  me  the  gate  of  paradise."    His  own  experience  had  been  strikingly 
similar  to  Paul's ;  that  declaration  of  the  Apostle  henceforth  became  the 
central  doctrine  of  his  life  and  his  theology ;  Paul,  his  favorite  AiMstle  ; 
and  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  his  favorite  Scriptures  ; 
the  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  his  Catharine  von 
Bora.    A  man  with  such  a  profound  Pauline  experience  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  law  and  gospel— knew  that  men  could  not  merit  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  through  tiieir  own  works,  or  be  justified  before  Qod. 
through  outward  observances ;  and  he  could  not  help  detesting  th«  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  legalism  and  Pharisaism  of  Rome.    And  when  the 
monster  Tetzel— fit  tool  for  such  a  Satanic  business— came  in  four  miles. 
of  Wittenberg,  and,  to  make  money  for  himself  and  the  pope,  hawkecl,. 
with  brazen  impudence,  the  papal  indulgences  for  sin,  and  when  Luther 
learned  in  the  confessional  at  Wittenberg  that  many  of  his  townspeople 
had  bought  these  indulgences,  and  considered  them  a  sufficient  covering: 
and  atonement  for  the  grossest  sins,  the  spirit  of  the  God-taught  profes- 
sor, like  Paul's  at  Athens,  was  deeply  stirred  within  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  denounce  the  horrible  abomination.    Without  consulting  any  man,  a.xici 
without  considering  the  tremendous  consequences,  he  prepared,  anci  at 
noonday,  Oct.  81st,  1517,  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  **  Castle  Church  ^^  in 
Wittenberg,  ninety-five  Theses  or  Propositions  denouncing  indnlgeacea^ 
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The  Dext  dsj  was  the  " Festival  of  All-Saints''  at  Wittenberg.    Large 
numbers  of  people  flocked  to  the  city  from  all  quartt^rs,  and  were 
intensely  excited  by  Luther's  Theses,  and  many  rci|oiced,  some  from  polit- 
ical and  s<Hne  from  religious  motives,  that  some  one  had  been  found  bold 
enough  at  last  to  bell  the  great  papal  cat.    Instead  of  taking  back  home 
with  them  indulgences  for  sin,  they  carried  Luther's  Theses ;  the  newly 
invented  printing  presses  rapidly  reiHrodnced  them ;  and  in  two  weeks 
Germany,  and  in  four  weeks  Christendom,  was  ablase.    The  Protestant 
Beformation  was  begun.    In  his  Theses  and  explanatory  sermons  Luther 
declared  that ''  the  inward  spiritual  facts  of  man's  religions  experience 
are  of  infinitely  more  value  than  their  expression  in  stereotyped  forms 
recognised  by  the  church,  and  that  in  such  a  solemn  thing  as  forgiveness 
of  sin  man  can  go  to  €rod  directly  without  human  mediation."    During  the 
Apostolic  Age  and  ever  since,  God's  people  had  thus  been  going  immedi- 
ately to  Him,  humbly  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  sal- 
vation.   All  the  children  of  God  are  priests  unto  Him ;  and  Christ  is  the 
only  and  all-suffteient  High  Priest  mediating  between  them  and  the 
Fadier.    "  All  the  scaflblding  that  impudent  priests  had  raised  to  their 
profit  between  God  and  the  soul  of  man  was  thrown  down  by  the  scrip- 
tural truth  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  man  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
his  God.    The  word  of  forgiveness  descended  pure  from  on  high  without 
passing  through  a  thousand  corrupting  channels."— -Luther  for  several 
years  discovered  and  denounced  more  and  more  of  the  imposture,  corrup- 
tion and  nnscripturalness  of  Roman  Catholidsm.    The  pope  at  first 
affected  to  treat  him  with  contempt ;  but,  finding  that  the  truth  was 
everywhere  gaining  ground,  and  his  dominion  threatened,  he  in  1518  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  in  Rome ;  but,  by  the  friendly  intervention  of 
the  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony,  it  was  arranged  that  Luther  should  meet 
the  pope's  legate,  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg,  in  1618,  and  also  another  papal 
legate,  Miltitz,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519.    During  the  latter  year  he  also  had 
■a  public  controversy  with  John  Eck,  at  Leipsic,  on  the  sahiects  of  indul- 
gences and  penance,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  "Church"  and  of 
the  pope.    Leo  X.,  feeling  that  he  could  endure  this  dangerous  oi^^osition 
no  longer,  in  15SM)  excommunicated  Luther ;  and  the  latter,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  boldly  burned  the  papal  bull,  together  with  the  Catholic 
Canon  Law  and  False  Decretals,  and  thus  declared  open  war  with  the 
Roman  Antichrist.    Summoned  by  Charles  V .,  the  Catholic  Ring  of  Spain 
and  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  at  the  Diet  oC  Worms  in  1521,  Luther,  to  his  friends  who 
warned  him  that  he  would  be  burned  there  as  Hus  had  been  burned  at 
Constance,  replied:    "Though  they  should  kindle  a  fire  as  high   as 
Heaven  between  Wittenberg  and  Worms,  yet  I  will  go  and  appear  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  yea,  I  will  confess  Christ  in  the  very  mouth  of  Behe 
moth."    And,  as  he  was  nearing  Worms,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  warned 
him  of  his  danger :    "  To  Worms  was  I  called,  and  to  Worms  must  I  go ; 
and,  were  there  as  many  devils  there  as  tiles  upon  the  roofs,  yet  would  I 
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enter  into  that  city.''    Before  the  splendid  and  imposing  assembly,  conr- 
posed  of  the  emperor  and  more  than  two  hundred  princes  and  nobles^ 
Bishops  and  archbishops,  and  five  thousand  people,  April  18th,  1531, 
Luther  calmly  and  boldly  declared  that  unless  his  views  were  proved 
erroneous  by  some  other  authority  than  by  pox>e  or  by  Council,  even  by 
clear  testimonies  of  Scripture  or  plain  arguments,  he  could  not  and  would 
not  retract  anything  that  he  had  written ;  that  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  recant ;  and  he  concluded  his  remarks  with  these  undaunted 
words :    ''  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  God  help  me.    Amen.'*' 
In  this,  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  history,  Luther  had  been  divinely 
gifted  with  the  ability  and  boldness  to  assert  the  Grod-given  right  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  against  all  mere  human  authority.    At  this  time  it  is 
said  tLat  Luther  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  three  hours  daily  to  eamet^ 
prayer  to  God.    He  was  allowed  by  th&  emperor  to  leave  Worms  on  a 
safe-conduct  that  gave  him  twenty-one  days  in  which  to  return  to  Wit- 
tenberg ;  and  May  8th  the  emperor  issued  an  edict  placing  him  under  the- 
ban  of  the  empire,  declaring  him  an  outlaw,  and  forbidding  all  people  to 
give  him  food  or  fire  or  shelter.    The  object  of  Charles  V.  in  this  iniquity 
was  to  conciliate  the  pope,  and  make  the  latter  favorable  to  his  drivincr 
the  French  out  o'f  Milan  and  Genoa ;  for  on  the  same  day,  May  8th,  a 
secret  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  in 
which  ti'eaty  the  emperor  promised  to  employ  all  his  power  against  Luther,, 
and  the  pope  promised  to  help  the  emx>eror  against  the  French.   But  Divine- 
Providence  defeated  the  wicked  plans  of  these  two  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal chiefs  of  ''Christendom ;"  for  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other 
after  the  French  had  been  conquered,  and  in  1537  Rome  was  sacked  by  a  Ger- 
man army  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  more  pitilessly  pillaged  than  it  had 
been  a  thousand  years  before  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  pope  became  a  pris- 
oner and  a  tool  of  his  imperial  master ;  and  Luther  lived  twenty -five  years 
after  he  was  outlawed  at  Worms,  and  then  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.    The 
German  Princes,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  presented  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
one  grievances  of  their  nation  against  Rome,  reciting  the  outrageous  cor- 
ruptions, extortions  and  oppressions  perpetrated  by  the  x)ope  and  his 
agents  upon  Germany ;  but  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  for  their  own  self- 
ish aggrandizement,  refused  to  concede  a  peaceful  reform  of  these  griev- 
ances.   This  wicked  refusal,  says  F.  Seebohm,  "  involved  ten  generations 
in  the  turmoils  of  revolution,  producing  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the 
Peasants'  War  and  the  Sack  of  Rome,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  England  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  the  formation  of  the  great  independent  American  Republic^ 
irntU  the  advancing  tide  of  modem  civilization  came  to  a  head  and  broke 
in  all  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution.    It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in 
the  course  of  the  events  of  this  remarkable  period  an  onward  movement 
as  irresistible  and  certain  as  that  of  the  geological  changes  which  have 
passed  over  the  physical  world.     In  view  of  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
which,  humanly  speaking,  might  apparently  have  been  spared^  who  can 
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fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  terrible  responsibility,  in  the  eye  of  history, 
renting  upon  those  by  whom,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  the  reform  was  refused  T    They  were  utterly  powerless,  indeed,  to 
stop  the  ultimate  flow  of  the  tide ;  but  they  had  the  terrible  power  to  tunt 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  steady  and  peaceful  stream  into  a 
turbulent  and  devastating  flood.^'— Luther  was  protected  by  the  national 
feeling  of  Germany  from  attack ;  but  Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
fearing  that  the  most  able  and  famous  of  the  professors  in  his  new  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  might  fall  a  victim  to  the  emperor's  ban,  had  him 
stopped,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  at  Eisenach,  by  a  band  of  armed 
masqued  knights,  and  carried  to  the  fortified  castle  of  the  Wartburg. 
Here  he  remained  incognito  ten  months,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  best 
Grerman  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that  has  ever  been  made— by 
far  the  most  important  work  that  he  was  ever  enabled  to  perform  for  the 
German  people,  and  the  instrument  which,  under  Providence,  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  permanence  of  the  Reformation.    His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  almost  entirely  his  own  unaided  work,  was  published  in 
1522 ;  and  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen  and  Cruciger,  was  published  in  1534.~Dur- 
ing  the  first  and  most  glorious  period  of  Luther's  Christian  life,  ending 
about  1532,  when,  as  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay  remarks  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  he  wa«  '*  retised  above  himself,''^  he  came  to  be  virtually  almost 
a  Bible  Baptist.     In  his  tract  on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  pubHshed  in 
1519,  he  distinguishes  carefully  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
—the  ordinance  of  baptism  being  the  mere  outward  sign  of  the  far  more 
important  spiritual  reality  within,  the  death  to  sin,  the  new  birth,  and  a 
new  life  in  Christ.    He  considered  that  there  was  no  eternally  saving  vir- 
tue either  in  the  literal  water  of  baptism  or  in  the  literal  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  that  the  true  virtue  lay  in  the  living,  spiritual, 
justifying  faith  within.     From  this  simple  scriptural  view  of  the  ordi- 
nances he  made  the  first  departure  in  his  *'  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church''  published  in  1520,  wherein  he  adopted  a  view  similar  to  Calvin's 
—that  the  ordinances  are  seals  or  pledges  of  the  inward  grace.    But,  after 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  ''  Anabaptists,"  he  made  a  still  further  de- 
parture from  the  symbolical  view  of  the  ordinances,  because  he  thought 
that  neither  his  first  nor  his  second  views  would  justify  infant  baptism ; 
and,  in  his  Seimon  on  Baptism,  in  1585,  his  natural  conservatism  went  far 
ba^'kwards  towards  his  old  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  medisBval  sacra- 
mentalism,  substituting  the  outward  ordinances  for  the  efficacious  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  inward  grace  of  justifying  faith.    From  his  favorite 
Apostle,  in  his  favorite  epistle,  which  ha«  been  called  "  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Evangelical  Protestantism,"  Luther  ought  to  have  learned  not  to  imi- 
tate the  foolish  judaizing  Galatians,  who,  "  having  begun  in  the  Spirit," 
thought  to  be  "made  perfect  by  the  flesh"  (Gal.  iii.  8).— In  December, 
1521,  a  party  arose  in  Wittenberg  who  wished  to  carry  out  the  Reforma- 
tion at  onoe  to  its  consistent  results,  to  make  the  Bible  absolutely  the  only 
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standard  of  faith  and  practice^  and  to  return  immediately»  like  the  Tabor- 
ites  or  Bohemian  Brethren  and  some  of  the  Waldenaee,  to  the  original 
simplicity  of  Divine  worship.     Some  of  the  Universitj  students  and  citi- 
»ns»  and  Carlstadt,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Univer8ity>  joined  earn- 
estly in  this  movement.     Urged  on  by  some  sinoere  bat  misguided  men 
from  Zwickau  (near  Bohemia),  Storch»  Marx  and  Stubner,  who  mixed 
some  great  errors  with  many  important  truths,  and  are  described  by  his- 
torians as  half-cracy,  they  not  only  taught  the  spirituality  of  true  religion, 
and  denounced  the  infant  baptism  and  the  multifarious  idolatry  of  Roman 
Catholicism  (which  course  was  entirely  scriptural),  but  they  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  as  to  enter  the  Catholic  houses  of  worship,  interrupt  the  ser- 
vices, destroy  the  pictures,  statues  and  altars,  and  profess  to  be  infallibly 
inspired  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  so  that  all  human  learn- 
ing, and,  as  some  of  them  said,  even  the  Scriptures,  were  useleas.    Luther, 
hearing  of  tiiese  proceedings,  and  feeling  that  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  greatly  endangered  by  such  violence,  suddenly  left  the  Wart- 
burg  and  came  to  Wittenberg,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  told  him  that  Duke  George 
would  instantly  execute  upon  him  the  imperial  edict  of  death ;  Luther 
replied  that  God  would  protect  him,  and  that  he  would  go  even  if  it 
should  rain  Duke  Georges  for  nine  days,  and  each  one  of  them  were  nine 
times  more  wrathful  than  the  original.    By  Luther's  powerful  preaching, 
peace  and  order  were  soon  restored,  and  the  excitement  subsided  at  Wit- 
tenberg.    He  now  prudently  declared  that  these  Catholip  forms  were  in- 
different and  i)ermi8sible ;  though,  afterwards,  when  he  thought  that  his 
followers  were  prepared  for  the  instruction,  he  taught  them  to  discontinue 
many  of  these  vanities.— The  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  in  1G84  and 
1535,  has  been  well  described   as  the  ''terrible  scream  of  oppressed 
humanity."    **  Their  oppressions  had  gradually  increased  in  severity  as 
the  nobles  became  more  extravagant,  and  the  clergy  more  sensnaL     The 
example  of  free  Switzerland  encouraged  the  hope  of  success,  and  from 
1476  to  1517  there  were  risings  here  and  there  among  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  Germany.     The  Reformation,  by  dift'using  sentiments  favorable 
to  liberty,  was  not  indeed  the  cause,  but  the  occasion  of  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1526 ;  although  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the  other  leading  re- 
formers, while  urging  the  nobles  to  justice  and  humanity,  strong^ly  repro- 
bated the  ultimate  violent  proceedings  of  the  peasants."     The  Twelve 
Articles  expressing  the  demands  of  the  peasants  are  now  almoat  oniver- 
sally  commended  for  their  moderation.     They  asked  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  pastors ;  agreed  to  pay,  not  small  tithes,  but  tithes  of  oom  for 
the  support  of  the  pastors  and  the  poor ;  they  asked  for  freedom  from 
serfdom ;  that  wild  game  and  lish  should  be  free  to  all ;  that  woods  and 
forests,  not  yet  purchased  by  tne  nobles,  should  be  free  to  all  for  fuel ; 
that  the  peasants  should  not  render  more  services  than  had  been  required 
of  their  forefathers ;  that  for  additional  services  wages  should  be  i>aid ; 
that  rent,  when  above  the  value  of  the  land,  should  be  properly  valued 
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and  lowered ;  that  definite  paniahments  for  crimes  should  be  fixed ;  that 
oomimm  unparehased  land  should  be  giyen  up  to  oommcm  use;  that 
death-gifts  (that  is,  the  right  of  the  lord  to  take  the  best  chattel  of  the 
deceased  tenant)  should  be  done  away  with ;  and  the  peasants,  in  conclu- 
sion, declared  that  any  of  these  articles  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tnrea  should  be  null  and  void.  Warned  by  the  terrible  French  Revolu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Germany  granted  the  most  of 
these  rights  to  her  peasants  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
German  Princes  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  in  no  mood  to  grant  them. 
Luther's  exhortations  to  them  had  no  effect  in  abating  what  he  called 
their  lyninny  and  insanity ;  nor  did  he  succeed  in  inducing  the  peasants 
to  cease  their  mad  rebellion.  *'  Had  he  thrown  the  weight  of  his  infiuence 
into  the  peasants'  scales,"  says  Prof.  Lindsay,  '*  and  brought  the  middle 
chisseBy  who  would  certainly  have  followed  him,  to  the  side  of  the  i>eas- 
ants,  a  peaceful  sedation  would  in  all  probability  have  been  arrived  at, 
and  the  horrors  of  massacre  averted.  But  Luther,  bold  enough  against 
the  pope  or  the  emperor,  never  had  courage  to  withstand  that  authority 
to  wfaieh  he  was  constantly  accustomed,  the  German  Princes.  He  trusted 
too  much  in  fine  language.    His  advice  for  the  choice  of  arbiters  came  ten    - )  a. 

months  too  late.    The  bloody  struggle  came ;  the  stream  of  rebellion  and  ff  ijL.^i  M.^ 
destruction  rolled  on  to  Thuringia  aud  Saxony,  and  Luther  apparently  ^-.  .  . 
lost  his  head,  and  actually  encouraged  the  nobles  in  their  sanguinary    /  f  j^  i 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  '  Against  the  Murder-  * 

ing.  Robbing  Rats  of  Peasants,'  where  he  hounds  on  the  authorities  to '  stab, 
kill  and  strangle ! '  The  Princes  leagued  together,  and  routed  the  peas- 
ants eveiywhere,"  and  butchered  60,000  of  them ;  100,000  perished  during 
the  war ;  and  the  survivors  were  subjected  to  greater  oppression  than 
ever.  The  guilt  of  the  Peasants'  War  has  been  charged  upon  the  "Ana-  ^ 
baptists "  by  ill-informed  and  prejudiced  writers ;  perhaps  because  theO/lC //<<^'- ' 
''Anabaptists  "  were  known  to  be  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  because  a  . 
leader  of  the  peasants  was  Thomas  Munzer,  who  has  been  generally  called'/  .  /. -^j^ '  * 
an  ''Anabaptist."  He  was  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  a 
religious  mystic  and  visionary  adventurer,  who  became  a  disciple  of 
Storch,  and  advocated  some  Baptist  sentiments,  but  who  himself  never 
had  any  "baptism"  except  in  infancy,  and  never  practiced  the  "rebap- 
tism  "  of  those  who  had  been  "  baptized  "  in  infancy.  He  was,  therefore, 
a  practical  Pedobaptist,  though  he  had  many  spiritual  views  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  It  is  said  that  his  father  had  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  a  feudal 
lord ;  and  that  he  himself,  because  of  his  spiritual  sentiments,  was  driven 
from  city  to  city.  He  finally  betook  himself  to  the  peasants,  and  espoused 
their  cause,  and  became  their  leader.  At  first  disinclined  to  war,  he  was, 
by  the  aUeged  inspiration  of  one  PfeifPer,  induced  to  resort  to  arms. 
Losing  his  senses,  he  fiercely  incited  his  followers  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
and  signed  his  addresses  "Thomas  Munzer,  with  the  sword  of  Gideon." 
Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  his  undisciplined  army  at  Frankenhauseu, 
he  was  captured  and  beheaded,  with  Pfeiifer,  at  Muhlhausen,  in  May, 
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16d5.  "  TIm  adherenU  of  Muneer,'^  Bays  the  Schaif-Heraog  Eiu^doptedia,. 
"  did  not  praetiee  rebaptism,  and  cUd  not  form  a  oongreffatUmJ^  These  set- 
tled facts  should  forever  silence  the  slanders  nn^jastly  heaped  upon  the 
*'Anabaptists"  as  the  pretended  authors  of  the  Peasants'  War.  Lnther 
never  advocated  the  propagation  of  religion  by  the  sword,  and,  except 
against  the  insurgent  peasants,  never  advised  a  resort  to  the  weapons  of 
carnal  warfare ;  and  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock  produced  by  the 
effects  of  this  advice,  which  crushed  for  centuries  the  rights  and  hopes  of 
the  laborers.  He  vainly  deplored  the  iiiuustice,  tyranny  and  cmelty  of 
the  Princes. — To  show  his  decided  opposition  to  tho  B<Kman  Catholic  pro- 
hibition of  the  marriage  of  priests  and  nuns  (a  doctrine  of  devils,  accord- 
ing to  Paul),  Luther,  in  June,  1525,  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  a  nun 
who,  with  eight  others,  had  left  her  convent  to  worship  Christ  without 
the  oppression  of  endless  ceremonies.  '*  His  marriage  was  a  happy  one^ 
and  was  blessed  with  six  children.  He  was  a  tender  husband  and  the 
most  loving  of  fathers.^' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
controversy  between  Desiderius  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdun,  and  Luther,  on 
the  Freedom  or  the  Bondage  of  the  Will.    Erasmus's  book,  De  Libera 
Arbitrio  (Of  Free  Will),  was  published  Sept.,  1524;  and  Luther's  reply,  De 
Servo  Arbitrio  (Of  the  Bondage  of  the  Will),  was  published  I>ec.,  1525. 
Erasmus  (bom  1466,  died  1586)  was  the  finest  scholar  and  critic  of  his  age, 
the  chief  of  the  Humanists,  the  literary  precursor  and  then  the  cowardly 
deserter  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.    He  published,  in  1516,  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  from  which  Luther  and 
Tyndall  made  their  vernacular  versions,  which  became  the  most  powerful 
levers  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany  and  England.    In  his  Praise  of 
Folly  (1510)  he  heavily  satirized  the  superstitions,  follies  and  vices  of  the 
monks  and  schoolmen ;  but,  when  the  Beast  of  Rome  showed  his  teeth, 
he  sarcastically  confessed  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuif  that  martyis  are 
made  of,  and  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  any  doctrine  that  the 
"  church  "  received.    He  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  stranger  to  a  genuine 
spiritual  Christian  experience ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  bitterness  and  dark- 
ness.   His  defense  of  Free  Will,  which  contains  the  usual  arguments  of 
conditionalism,  is  admitted  to  be  the  weakest  of  his  writings,  and  is  really 
Pdagian  in  its  nature ;  as  may  be  seen  from  his  defining  free  wiU  to  be 
''  a  power  in  the  human  will,  by  which  a  man  may  apply  himself  to  those 
things  which  lead  unto  eternal  salvation,  or  turn  away  from  the  same.'^ 
*'  In  attacking  Luther,"  says  M.  D'Aubigny,  "  Erasmus  selected  the  point 
where  Romanism  is  lost  in  Rationalism, — ^the  doctrine  of  free  'wiU,  or  the 
natural  power  of  man."    ''I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Luther,  ''that  in 
this  controversy  you  are  the  only  man  that  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  for  I  would  rather  be  occupied  with  this  subject  than  with  aU 
those  secondary  questions  about  the  pope,  purgatory  and  indulgences, 
with  which  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  have  hitherto  pestered  me/^    Eras^ 
mus^s  treatise  was  so  weak  that  Luther  hesitated  at  first  to  reply  to  it 
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"  What !  so  much  eloquence  in  so  bad  a  caiuse  !^  said  he;  " it  is  as  if  a 
man  were  to  serve  up  mud  and  filth  in  dishes  of  silver  and  gold.  One  can 
not  lay  hold  of  you.  You  are  like  an  eel  that  slips  through  the  fingers  p 
or  like  the  fabulous  Proteus  who  changes  hi^  form  in  the  very  arms  of 
those  who  wish  to  grasp  him."  Luther^s  book  is  one  of  the  most  iKiwerfut 
fit  his  writings,  and  one  of  the  two  (the  other  being  his  Catechism)  that 
he  never  regretted.  An  English  translation  of  it  was  published  by  Elder 
James  Osboum,  at  Baltimore,  in  1837.  In  the  preface  to  this  edition. 
Elder  Osboum  truly  remarks :  "  From  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  church  of  Christ  has  derived  manifold  blessings  from  the 
pious  labors  of  this  distinguished  servant  of  the  Lord."  This  work  of 
Luther,  and  Jonathan  Edwards^s  "  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the 
Modem  Prevailing  Notions  of  the  Treedom  of  the  Will,"  present  an  array 
of  solid  arguments,  from  Scripture,  reason  and  fact,  in  proof  of  the  par- 
ticularly and  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  and  of  the  goodness  and  holiness^ 
of  God,  which  no  rationalist,  either  in  or  out  of  any  religious  organization, 
hns  ever  been  abfe  to  answer.  Upon  an  unpr^udiced  man  who  admit» 
the  perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  who  even  admits  that  there  is. 
a  God,  and  that  He  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  the  effect  of  these^ 
arguments  is  simply  overwhelming.  Erasmus,  both  in  his  first  and  his^ 
second  work  (Hyperasplstes,  published  in  1596),  "treats  the  dispute^ 
entirely  from  the  outside,*'  says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  The  fact 
is  tiiat  Armiman  writertff  as  Luther  said  of  "Doctor"  Eck,  *' ghim  over 
Scripture  almo$i  without  iouehing  it,  as  a  spider  rtins  upon  water,^^  Eras- 
mus's second  book,  Luther  never  thought  of  sufficient  force  to  call  for  a 
reply.  Luther  had  been  an  Auffustinian  monk,  and  always  most  highly 
ei^teemed  the  writings  of  Augustine,  and  (except,  as  already  mentioned,, 
about  1519,  when  he  became  nearly  a  Bible  Baptist)  he  always  closely  ad> 
hered  to  both  the  Augustinian  or  Pauline  doctrine  of  monergism  (or  sal- 
vation by  grace  alone)  and  Augustine's  inconsistent  doctrine  of  sacra- 
mentalism  (or  salvation  by  the  sacraments  or  ordinances).  Luther 
rightly  maintained  that  the  imperative  (or  commanding)  and  the  sub- 
junctive (or  conditional)  moods  do  not  mean  the  same  as  the  indi- 
cative (or  declarative)  mood,  in  Scripture  any  more  than  in  any 
other  writings ;  and  that  the  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are- 
often  used  in  Scripture  to  show,  not  the  ability,  but  the  inabil- 
ity of  man,  and  his  utter  dependence  ui>on  God ;  that,  if  man  has  tl^e  free 
will  or  ability  to  choose  holiness  and  go  to  Gk)d,  then  he  has  no  need  of 
the  grace  of  God,  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  that,  without  Christ,  man  can  do  (not  little,  but)  nothing; 
that  the  holy  will  of  God  is  the  perfect  standard  of  right ;  that  the  un- 
changeable moral  commandments  of  God  show  what  unfallen  man  could 
and  should  have  done,  but  what  fallen  man  ought  to,  but  cannot  do ;  that 
the  secret  or  decretive  will  of  God  justly  permits  (but  does  not  compel> 
some  of  His  creatures  (both  angels  and  men)  to  depart  from  Him,  and  go 
on  and  x>eri«h  in  their  voluntary  sins,  while  the  same  holy  will,  with 
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iffradousp  renewing  and  almighly  power,  quickens  some  of  the  fallen  race 
4>l  men  (though  no  fallen  angela)  into  spiritual  life,  conforms  them  to  the 
Divine  image,  and  makes  them  infallible  heirs  of  the  heayenly  inherit- 
4inoe ;  and  that  thus  9>oih  t^e  jmHee  and  the  ffraee  of  God  are  glorified ; 
that  man's  so-called  '*  free  will''  is,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  really  in 
total  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan  (John  viii.  34 ;  Rom.Ti.20;  3  Peter  ii.l9; 
Rom.  vii.  14,  44 ;  Acts  viii.  28 ;  Eph.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  36;  Matt, 
vii,  18;  xiL  34;  John  vi.  44;  Rom.  viii.  7,  8;  2  Tim.  ii.  26;  Luke xi. 21,  22), 
and  that  man's  deliverance  from  that  bondage  is  altogether  of  the  free 
grace  and  almighty  power  of  God,  who  raises  men  from  the  death  of  sin, 
makes  them  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  works  in  them  both  to  will 
;and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure  (Rom,  iii.  24 ;  iv.  1-8, 16 ;  xi.  5, 6 ;  Eph. 
i.  19,  20;  ii  1-10;  2  Cor.  v.  17,  18;  John  i.  12, 13;  iii.  3-8;  Philip,  i.  6, 29; 
ii.  18 ;  James  L  17, 18 ;  1  Peter  i.  1-5 ;  Psalm  ex.  8 ;  2  11m.  1, 9).    President 
Edwards,  by  far  the  ablest  writer  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  demon- 
atrates  that  the  arguments  of  Arminians  are  as  inconsistent  with  them- 
iflelves  and  common  sense  as  they  are  with  Scripture ;  that  every  act  of 
the  will,  like  every  other  event,  has  a  cause,,  and  that  cause  is  the  pre- 
Tailing  motive  or  disposition  of  the  heart ;  that  if  freedom  of  will,  unde- 
termined by  disposition  or  inclination  of  heart»  be  essential  to  moral 
:Agen<^,  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame*  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe  as  moral  agency,  virtue  or  vice,  just 
praise  or  blame,  and  the  most  virtuous  beings  are  least  worthy  of  praise, 
.and  the  most  vicious  least  worthy  of  blame ;  that,  if  a  necessary  holiness 
is  no  holiness,  then  God  and  Christ  and  the  elect  angels  and  glorified 
jsaints  are  not  holy ;  that,  if  it  would  not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  fal- 
len men  perfect  obedience,  because  they  cannot  render  such  obedience, 
and  if  Christ  died  simply  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  imperfections  ol 
•our  obedience,  and  to  do  away  with  the  old  rigorous  law  and  put  us  under 
B,  new  and  milder  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sincere 
obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  eiroiimstances 
4ince  the  fall,  then  our  imperfections  are  not  sins,  for  they  are  not  trans- 
cessions  of  any  existing  law,  and  therefore  they  do  not  deserve  punish- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  ui^just  in  God  not  to  have  given  Hia  Son  to 
^e  for  us,  and  not  to  give  His  grace  to  all  the  fallen  family  of  man,  and 
thus  aalvaiion  is  not  of  grace,  but  is  a  debt  whieh  God  owes  us  and  is  bound  to 
bestaw  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  or  self-determiningr  power  of 
the  human  will,  or  the  abUity  of  man  to  turn  himself  from  sin  to  God, 
teaches  men  that  salvation  is  in  their  own  power,  lulls  them  in  carnal 
security,  leads  them  to  postpone  eternal  things  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  thus  to  perish  in  their  sins ;  that  God,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
His  sustaining  influence,  is  no  more  the  proper  cause  of  sin  than  the  sun, 
by  its  departure,  is  the  proper  cause  of  darkness  and  cold,  but  €rod  is 
thus  proved  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  holiness,  as  the  sun  is  proved  to  be 
the  fountain  of  light  and  heat ;  that  it  would  be  strange  arguing  indeed, 
because  men  never  commit  sin  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  tJiemaelves, 
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and  always  sin  when  He  does  so»  that  therefore  their  sin  is  not  from  them- 
selves, but  from  God^  and  so  that  God  must  be  a  sinful  being,  as  strange 
as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark  when  the  son  is  gone> 
and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  tiierefoire  all  darkness  ia 
from  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  oold,  and  its  beams  are 
black  and  frosty ;  that  God  overrules  all  the  evil  that  He  permits  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  His  people  and  glory  of  His  name ;  that  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  was,  as  an  act  of  His  murderers,  the  most  horrible  of  all  sins, 
bat,  as  the  permission  and  the  appointment  of  God,  was  the  most  glorioua 
of  all  possible  exhilntions  of  the  Divine  holiness  and  goodness,  perfectly 
demonstrating  God's  infinite  hatred  of  sin  and,  at  the  same  time,  His  in- 
finite love  of  sinners ;  that  God's  numerous  prediclions,  in  the  Smptures,. 
of  future  events,  prove  His  foreknowledge  of  the  innumerable  volitiona 
of  men  leading  to  those  events,  and,  thougl^  knowledge  of  an  event  doea 
not  cause  that  event,  yet,  as  an  event  cannot  be  difTerent  from  certain 
af terknowledge  of  it»  so  it  cannot  be  different  from  oertain  foreknowledge 
of  it ;  that,  if  the  Scriptures  are  false  in  declaring  that  Gt>d  foreknows  all 
things,  then  He  must  be  imperfect,  constantly  learning  new  things,  exer- 
cising a  precarious  government  over  the  world,  and  He  must  be  the  most 
changeable,  embarrassed  and  miserable  of  all  beings,  and  therefore  not 
God,  the  omniscient,  omnipotent,  serene  Sovereign  of  the  universe.  If 
God  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  existed  alone  from  eternity,  and 
created  aU  things  out  of  nothing,  and  disposed  of  all  things  in  His  provi- 
dence, with  all  the  surrounding  drcumstanoes,  exactly  foreknowing  all 
the  results,  then,  certainly,  in  one  sense^  His  foreknowledge  of  all  things, 
is  equivalent  to  His  f oreordination  of  all  things,  including  the  volitiona 
of  his  creatures,  yet  without  the  slighest  degree  of  sin  on  His  part,  as  the 
Most  Holy  Grod  tempts  no  one  to  sin.  The  sinful  carnal  mind  of  fallen 
darkened  rationalism  paints  this  cei-tain  truth  of  nature  and  Scripture  in 
the  most  revolting  colors,  preferring  that  9aii»e2e»9  and  heartUss  fate  or 
chance  should  sit  at  the  helm  of  the  universe;  but  the  regenerated* 
enlightened,  spiritual  mind  of  the  child  of  God  incomparably  prefers  that 
his  Holy  and  Heavenly  Father  should  sat  at  the  helm,  and  direct  and  work 
aU  things  according  to  the  coimsel  of  His  own  will.  The  foreknowledge 
of  God  is,  in  one  eense,  so  evidently  identical  with  His  f  oreordination  that 
some  of  the  most  able  living  conditionalists  propose  to  revolutionize  the 
Arminian  theology,  and  make  it  consistent  with  itself  by  the  denial  of 
God's  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent  events  (see  the  articles  headed 
*'  Will "  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  and  In  the  Sehaff-Heonsog  Encyclopaxiia  of 
Beligious  Knowledge).  It  is  maintained  by  the  leading  Calvinistic  (or 
Presbyterian)  writers  of  the  present  century  that  the  controversey  be- 
tween Luther  and  Erasmus,  while  it  was  nominally  about  free  wHl,  was 
reaUy  about  ability ;  that  Augustine  and  Luther,  by  denying  free  will  to 
man  since  the  fall,  intended  simply  to  deny  to  fallen  man  the  power  to 
turn  himself  to  God ;  that  all  creatures,  whether  fallen  or  unf allen«  are 
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free  agento,  or  endowed  with  power  to  will  or  act  according  to  their 
nature  or  character,  and  thus  are  justly  accountable  for  acts  determined 
by  their  character,  whether  that  character  or  inward  state  be  inherited  or 
acquired,  or  induced  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  all  men,  being  con- 
tained seminally  and  representatiyely  in  Adam,  and  sinning  and  dying  in 
him,  are  also  responsible  for  that  depraved  nature  or  character,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  all  their  iniquities.  This  modem  criticism  seems  to  me  to 
-  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  for,  if  the  will  of  fallen  man  is  in- 
evitably restrained  from  spiritual  good  by  his  innate  depravity,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  truly  free  (his  fallen  will  always  preferriirg  evil)— especially 
as  Christ  declares  that  the  sinner  is  the  servant  (daulos,  the  born  slave) 
of  sin,  and  must  be  made  free  by  the  Son  if  he  be  free  indeed  (John  viii. 
d4,  88). 

While  Martin  Luther  had  great  spiritual  light  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  the  crime  of  religious  persecution,  and  other  matters,  he  was  in 
great  spiritual  darkness  on  many  other  subjects.    Among  the  latter,  I  will 
name  the  most  important,  as  follows :  His  urging  the  Princes  to  war  on 
the  Peasants ;  his  increasing  hatred,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  of  the  "  Anabaptists''  and  of  aU  others  who  differed  from  him :  his 
traditionalism ;  his  sacramentalism ;  his  assumption  of  infallibility,  mak- 
ing himself  a  pope,  considering  himself  the  authoritative  judge  both  of 
the  meaning  and  the  authenticity  of  Scripture ;  his  thus  rejecting  the 
books  of  Esther,  Jonah,  James  and  Revelation,  and  his  criticism  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  Hebrews  and 
Jude ;  and  his  advising  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  marry  a  second  wife 
without  getting  a  divorce  from  his  iirst,  and  his  authorizing,  or  granting 
a  "  dispensation  "  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  princely  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  to  do  the  same  thing,  which,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
morals  and  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  the  latter  did,  thus  having  two  wivf^s 
at  once,  and  a  large  f&mily  by  each.    This  pope-imitating  ''  dispensation  ^' 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg, 
December  19th,  1689,  and  afterwards  signed  by  seven  other  Protestant 
ministers ;  the  prudent  attempt  to  keep  it  secret  failed.    Luther  was  him- 
self of  blameless  morals,  and  of  high  moral  courage,  too,  except  against 
the  Protestant  Princes ;  but  this  serious  practical  error  contributed  to  un- 
settle Protestant  morals,  and  to  make  Wittenberg  and  Hesse  centres  of 
moral  corruption ;  insomuch  that  he,  shortly  before  his  death,  complained 
of  Wittenberg  as  a  Sodom,  and,  for  a  while,  actually  abandoned  it.    On  a 
mission  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the  counts  of  Mansfield  and  some  of 
-  their  subjects,  he  died,  in  triumphant  faith,  at  his  birth-place,  Eisleben, 
February  18th,  1546. 

"  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe"  (for  various  political,  pecuniary, 
moral  and  religious  reasons),  says  Macaulay,  "the  victory  of  Protestant- 
ism was  rapid  and  decisive.  In  fifty  years  from  the  day  when  Luther 
burned  the  pope's  bull,  it  attained  its  highest  ascendency— an  ascendency 
which  it  soon  lost  and  which  it  never  regained.     In  England,  Scotland, 
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Denmaxk,  Sweden,  Ltyaniai  Pruasia,  Saxonj,  Hesse,  Wartemberg,  the 
Palatiiiate»  in  seyeral  cantons  of  Switeerland,  in  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands, the  Beformation  had  completely  triumphed ;  and  in  all  the  other 
«oantrieson  the  northern  side  of  the  Aliw  and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  triomphing.    But  the  great  outbreak  of  Protestantism  in  the 
north  of  Europe  produced  an  equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in 
the  aoath— ^e  former  a  reformation  of  doctrine,  and  the  latter  a  refor- 
mation of  manners  and  discipline.     The  latter  was  also  marked  by  the 
matehlees  Soman  Cath<^c  policy,  the  unscrupulous  cunning  of  the  Order 
of  Jesoits,  and  the  merciless  fires  of  the  Inquisition.     Between  the  two 
hostile  regions  lay,  geographically  as  well  as  morally,  a  great  debatable 
laad— France,  Belgium,  Southern  Grermany,  Hungary  and  Poland.    The 
history  of  the  two  succeeding  generations  is  the  history  of  the  great  strug- 
gle between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  for  the  possession  of  this 
doubtful  territoiy.     AU  the  weapons  of  carnal  and  of  spiritual  warfare 
were  employed.    Both  sides  may  boast  of  great  talents  and  of  great  vir- 
tues.    Both  have  to  blush  for  many  follies  and  crimes.     At  first,  the 
chances  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  Protestantism ;  but  the  victory 
remained  with  the  Church  of  Rome.     On  every  point  she  was  successful. 
If  we  overleap  another  half-centmy,  we  find  her  victorious  and  dominant 
in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Hus  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  had  become  divided, 
degenerate  and  apathetic,  while  the  Catholics  were  united,  reanimated 
and  zealous.     Then  the  .great  southern  reaction  began  to  slacken,  as  the 
^reat  northern  movement  had  slackened  before.     The  paroxysm  of  re- 
ligious excitement  was  over  on  both  sides.     During  three  generations 
leligion  had  been  the  mainspring  of  politics.     The  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sweden,  the  long  struggle  between 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  competition  for  the  Bohemian  crown,  all 
originated  in  theological  disputes.     But  a  great  change  now  took  place. 
The  religious  zeal  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  having  declined,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  lost  its  religious  character,  and  became  a 
war  for  Hie  equilibrium  of  Europe.    Calvinists,  Lutherans  and  Catholics, 
nader  Goatavus  and  Richelieu,  united  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
When,  at   length,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  (1648),  it 
appeared  that  the  Church  of  Rome  remained  in  full  possession  of  a  vast 
dominion,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  losing.     Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  religious  war 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  such.    During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
taiy  infidelity,  rising  in  Paris,  the  virtual  capital  of  Europe,  extensively 
azkdermined.  the  stately  fabric  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  swept  over  tlie 
eontrueikty  in  some  countries  obtaining  a  complete  ascendency ;  but,  dur- 
iog  the  nineteenth  century,  Roman  Catholicism  has  gradually  revived, 
and  (nominally)  reconquered  her  old   dominion,  while  the  European 
domain  of  Protestantism  has  not  been  increased.    It  is  remarkable*  that 

*  Amomr  tl»e  causes  of  thia  tmoi  may  be  reckoned  the  old  ingrained  pride  and  hatred  of  Boman 
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no  Christian  nation  which  did  not  adopt  the  prindples  of  theBeformadoik 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentaiy,  should  ever  have  adapted  them. 
Catholic  communities  have,  since  that  time,  become  infidel  and  become 
Catholic  again,  bat  none  has  become  Protestant.  It  is  certain  that 
Protestant  have  far  outgrown  Catholic  countries  and  colonieB  in  civiliza- 
tion, intelligence  and  prosperity.^ 

Philip  Melanchthon  (1497-15(»),  the  "  Preceptor  of  Germany,'^  the 
scholarly,  humble,  ethical  and  conciliatory  co-laborer  of  Lather,  the  lay 
theologian  and  second  leader  of  the  German  Reformation,  waa,  in  nearly 
all  respects,  the  exact  complement  of  Luther.  He  acknowledged  that 
infant  baptism  was  a  weak  point  in  Lather's  system.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Commonplaces  of  Theology,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Though,  under  Luther's  influence^ 
at  first  a  monergist,  he  made  a  gradual  departure  towards  synergism, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  yield  every- 
thing except  justification  by  faith.  When  the  double  marriage  of  Philip 
of  Hesse  became  public,  Melanchthon  was  so  overcome  by  the  pangs  of 
conscience  on  account  of  his  consent  to  that  iniquity,  that  he  sickened 
almost  to  death,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  raised  up  by  the  powerful  will 
and  prayer  of  Luther,  who  thought  that  he  could  work  miradea  by  his 
prayers,  and  who  said,  by  way  of  comforting  Melanchthon,  tbat,  while 
they  could  not  justi^^  the  matter  to  man,  they  could  to  God,  who  knew  all 
the  circumstances!"  Melanchthon's  wife  was  a  pious  and  devoted 
woman,  and  his  domestic  life  was  happy.  He  called  his  home  **  a  little 
church,"  and  ''  always  found  there  peace,  and  showed  a  tender  regard  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  not  infrequently  was  found  rocking  the  cradle 
with  one  hand  and  holding  a  book  with  the  other."  He  lectured  on  the 
Scriptures  at  his  home,  which  was  a  social  centre  of  the  Wittenberg  Re- 
formation. In  his  public  career  he  is  said  not  to  have  sought  honor  or 
fame  or  wealtii,  but  to  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  serve  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  truth. 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  have 
been  well  described  to  be  "  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  general  priesthood  of  all 
believers." 

The  bigoted  and  despotic  Catholic  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  was  provi- 
dentially hindered,  by  his  wars  with  the  pope,  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  with  the  Turks,  from  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  until  Protestantism  had  become  deeply  rooted,  and  Luther 
had  died ;  and  then  in  1546  and  1547  he  waged  a  war  of  ten  montha  against 
the  Protestants,  and  through  the  treachery  of  the  subtle  and  ambitions 
Saxon  Duke,  Maurice,  he  defeated  them,  and  imprisoned  John  Frederic, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  Landgrave,  of  Hesse.     But,  in  1«58,  the 
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tivftdieiy  of  Mftarioe  tamed  againBt  and  defeated  Cbarlee,  and  f oreed 
him  to  aga  tile  Treaty  of  Pasaau,  confirmed  in  1565  by  the  Peaeeof  Anga- 
burg,  gnaxting  freedom  to  the  imprisoned  Prinoea,  and  tolerafeioD  to  the 
Latherans.  Several  violent  theological  eontroversies  divided  the^  Luther- 
aoB  nnta  the  adoptixm  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  1580. 

Uliich  Zwingli  (1484-15S1),  the  able,  scholariy,  elo<imDt,  clear-headed, 
bold-hearted  and  patriotic  leader  of  the  Refonnation  in  German  Switzer- 
land,  despising  papal  threats  and  gold,  advocated,  like  Luther,  the  doe^ 
trine  ci  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  salvation  by  graee  alone.  He 
dedaied,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  life,  that  tradttk>n  is  wortMess,  and  the 
Seriptoies  are  tile  only  standard  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  the  mass  and 
image  and  saint  worship  are  idolatiy ;  that  Christ  is  the  only  sacrifice  for 
gin,  and  tiie  only  mediator  between  Qod  and  man.  In  1598  he  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  the  scriptnralness  and  propriety  of  infant  baptism ;  but  he 
afterwards  retreated  from  this  position.  The  Swiss  Reformation  was 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  than  the  Gennan*-one  cause  being  that 
Switzerland  was  a  republic,  and  Germany  a  monarchy.  In  the  conference 
at  Marburg  (1(M)  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed- in  fourteen  and  a  half  arti- 
cles ;  but  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  article,  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  Chrisfb  presence  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  they  did  not  agree.  Luther 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  (the -next  thing  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  di^ma  of  transubstantiation),  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  in,  with  and  under  the  bread  and  wine ;  while  Zwingli 
maintaiiied  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  only  spiritually  or  em- 
blematlcany  present  with  the  literal  elements— that  the  Greek  verb  esti 
!tnuidated  i9^'*  This  t^  my  body '')  means  mgrnfies,  as  it  does  in  numerous 
otlier  passages  in  the  Kew  Testament,  as  well  as  in  other  Greek  litem- 
tore.  The  Seventh  (or  last)  Edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English 
Lodcon,  the  highest  authority  on  the-Greek- language,  shows  that  Zwingli 
vas  eoneet;  as  do  many  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  said  that 
Zwingli  had  transcribed  and  memorized  the  entire  Greek  New  Testament, 
especially  the  epis<ies  of  Faul.  At  Idle  close  of  the  Marburg  conference, 
Lather  would  not  accept  Zwingli^s  extended  hand  of  fellowship,  but 
afterwards  consented  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  peace  and  charity ; 
and  in  his  "  Short  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper''  (published  in  1544) 
Lather  atsociously  stigmatized  Zwingli  as  a  "  heretic,  liar  and  murderer 
ffi  aonls.''  In  a  war  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons  of 
^witzeriand  (October,  1681)  Zwingli,  by  the  earnest  request  or  command 
of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  attended  as  chaplain,  and,  with  twenty-five 
<^ther  Protestant  ministers,  was  slain  on  the  battle-field  of  C^ppel.  He 
i>ad,  before  leaving  home,  predicted  his  own  death,  and  had  bidden  his 
^^(^epiBgwifiB  and  children  a  most  tender  final  farewell,  and  committed 
them  totibecar^of  QMi*— The  learned,  gentle,  laborious,  afflicted,  spir- 
it, almost  Bi^tist^  John  CEcolampadins,  of  Basel  (1488-1581),  the  asso^ 
«ate  4rf  Zwingli^  as  Melanchthpn  had  been  of  Luther,  overcome  with  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  Zwingli,  followed  his  friend  the  next  month  to  the 
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,  grave,  hU  last  momentB  being  full  of  light  and  peace.  Calling  Mr  three 
little  children  around  him,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  three  years  old, 
he  took  their  little  hands  and  said,  "  Eusebius,  Irene,  Alethea,  love  God, 
who  is  your  Father."  To  the  ten  pastors  kneeling  around  his  bedside 
he  gave  the  most  affecting  exhortations,  and  then  said,  "  I  have  some- 
thing new  to  tell  you ;  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord  Jesus/^ 
His  doctrinal  views  were  expressed  by  him  in  one  brief  sentence :  ''  Our 
salvation  is  of  God ;  our  perdition  of  ourselves."— Zwingli  was  succeeded 
at  Zurich  by  the  mild  and  energetic  Henry  Bullinger  (1604-1575),  who  ex- 
ercised great  influence  on  the  ''  Anglican  Church,"  and  who  composed  the 
''  Second  Helvetic  Confession,"  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of 
the  Reformed  Creeds.  CEcolampadius  was  succeeded  at  Basel  by  the 
teacher  and  preacher,  Oswald  Myconius  (1488-1553),  who  brought  into  its 
present  shape  the  ''  First  Confession  of  Basel." 

Checked  in  German  Switzerland  by  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Refor- 
mation made  a  more  important  conquest  in  western  or  French  Switzer- 
land, from  which  district  it  was  to  move  westward,  with  the  course  of 
empire,  to  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  North  America. 
William  Farel  (1480-1565),  one  of  the  first  and  boldest  of  the  Frt^nch  Re- 
formers, preached  from  1536  in  the  French  parts  of  the  cantons  of  Berne 
and  Biel,  in  Neuf chatel,  in  1590,  and  in  Geneva  in  1582.    The  Reformation 
had  reached  Geneva  in  1528,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  this  free 
city  in  1586.    In  1586  the  city  gained  its  most  distinguished  teacher,  John 
Calvin  (1500-1564),  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  seventy  miles  northeast 
of  Paris.     He  became  the  ablest  theologian  and  disciplinarian  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation ;  and  his  work,  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion," has  been  well  called  ''  the  masterpiece  of  Protestantism."    For 
commanding  intellect,  lofty  character  and  far-reaching  influence,  Calviu 
was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  history  of  Christianity.     He  was 
always  poor  and  sickly,  severely  moral  and  censorious  (even  in  childhood 
being  called  by  his  companions  "the  Accusative  Case  ").     He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  first  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  then  for  the  law. 
He  iigured  his  health  by  studying  nearly  all  night ;  and  attained  such 
proficiency  in  the  law  as  to  be  called  to  lecture  to  his  fellow-student«  in 
the  absence  of  the  Professor.     But  Providence  called  him  to  a  higher 
work.    Deeply  convicted  of  sin,  he  sought  inward  peace  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  methods,  and  found  it  not.    Miserable  and  abject,  with  tears  and 
cries,  he  was  enabled  to  flee  to  God,  and  throw  himself  upon  His  free 
mercy  in  Christ,  and  thus  he  entered  into  rest,  and  joyfully  testified, 
"  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  our  merits,  not  by  our  works.     Only  one 
haven  of  salvation  is  left  for  our  souls,  and  that  is  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ."    He  renounced  Romanism,  joined  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
.  and  had  to  flee  from  Paris  (in  1688),  in  which  city,  during  the  next  two 

^  /  years,  "  twenty-four  Protestants  were  burned  alive,  while  many  mor« 

^  < '  ^  ^  were  condemned  to  less  cruel  sufferings.     For  more  than  two  years  he 

wandered  a  fugitive  evangelist,  under  assumed  names,  from  place  tc 
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place?'    In2584atOriean8 he publwhedWsfirat theological worl^  ;   ' 

pann^chia),  a  treatiseagamst^e  Anabaptist  doctrine  ofThe  sleep  of  tb^    «  ^     ^  f 
soul  betweenMeath  andlhe  resurrecticJli.    In  1^6  at  Basel  he  published  v  (^  *  ^\ 
the  firsf^ditioir  of  Ms  In«(f!tute»=^hiOt)le  motive  in  issuing  this  work  /  ^*  ^  Kj ; 
being,  he  says,  "  to  remove  the  impression  that  his  persecuted  brethrenr^:^        ^ 
in  France  were  fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the  overthrow  of  civil 
order,  which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify  the  displeasure  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  industriously  propagated.**     The  eloquent  and  power- 
ful preface  was  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  the  King  of  France.     "  The  In- 
stitutes," says  Prof.  Schaff,  "  are  by  far  the  clearest  and  ablest  systematic 
and  scientiilc  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
in  their  vernal  freshness  and  pentecostal  Are.    The  book  is  inspired  by  a 
heroic  faith  ready  for  the  stake,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  saving 
truth  of  the  gospel,  raised  to  a  new  life  from  beneath  the  rubbish  of 
human  additions.    Though  freely  using  reason  and  the  fathers,  especially 
Augustine,  it  always  appeals  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  word  of  God, 
to  which  all  human  wisdom  must  bow  in  reverent  obedience.    It  abounds 
in  Scripture  learning  thoroughly  digested,  and  wrought  up  into  a  con- 
secutive chain  of  exposition  and  arg^ument.     It  is  severely  logical,  but 
perfectly  free  from  the  dryness  and  pedantry  of  a  scholastic  treatise,  and 
Hows  on,  like  a  Swiss  river,  through  green  meadows  and  sublime  moun- 
tain scenery.    Greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  Protestants,  the  Institutes  cre- 
ated dismay  among  Romanists,  were  burned  at  Paris  by  order  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  (Theological  College),  and  hated  and  feared  as  the  very  '  Talmud' 
and  *  Koran  of  heresy.' "    In  1536  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  and  lived 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  (1538- 
1541),  when  he  was  banished  from  the  city  on  account  of  His  severe  disci- 
pline (during  which  period  he  lived  at  Strassburg).     In  1540  he  married 
Idelette  van  Buren,  "  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had 
converted,"  as  the  historians  teU  us.     Their  three  children  died  in  in- 
fancy.   Otherwise  their  married  life  was  very  happy,  but  short,  lasting 
only  nine  years,  when  his  wife  died.    He  deeply  lamented  her,  and  never 
married  again.— Calvin  desired  to  make  his  church  at  Geneva  the  model, 
mother,  and  seminary  of  all  the  Reformed  (or  Presbyterian  or  Calvinis- 
tic)  Churches.    The  Presbyterian  polity,  or  church  government,  is  imag- 
inarily  derived,  primarily  from  the  old  Jewish  Sanhedrims,  and  secondarily 
from  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Senates ;  but  the  best  authori- 
ties declare  tiiat  the  gradation  of  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod  and  General 
Assembly  was  an  invention  of  Calvin  himself  (his  doctrine  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  and  of  its  relation  to  the  State  being  the  only  original 
feature  of  his  system,  says  J.  R.  Green) ;  and  the  civil  government  already 
existing  in  Geneva  and  other  cities  (consisting  of  four  Councils,  rising  in 
power  one  above  the  other)  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  him.    In 
Geneva  were  the  Littie  Council  (or  Council  of  25),  the  Council  of  60,  the 
Council  of  aOO,  and  the  General  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  Citizens. 
As  for  the  ivDO  permanent  Jewish  courts  called  the  Leaser  and  the  Greater 
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Sanhedrim,  the  first  of  inferior  and  the  second  of  ^n»ellate  JmndktioB, 
they  are  nowhere  xnentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  beliered  l>j 
the  most  critical  scholars  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Jews  tnm  tht 
Macedonians  (or  Greeks)  about  800  B.  C— the  yeiy  name,  Saahednm. 
being,  not  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Greek  word.  Calvin^s  CoDSMtocy  (or  Pro- 
bytery),  comiMNsed  of  six  preachers  and  twelve  "  laymen^ '^  of  which  body 
he  was  President,  exercised  a  most  stringent,  vigilant,  inquisitorial  anper- 
vision,  in  respect  to  doctrine,  morals  and  manners,  over  the  eatjie  life  of 
every  inhabitant  of  Geneva ;  not  only  excommunicating  persona  of  eveiy 
age  and  sex,  but  holding  them  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be  imprift- 
oned,  tortured  or  put  to  death  for  heresies,  impropiieties  and  inunonli- 
ties.  The  proceedings  of  the  Ccmsistory  were  marked  by  a  Dionysiaii  and 
Draconian  severity .  ' '  The  prisons  became  filled,  and  the  exeeationer  vu 
kept  busy.  A  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its  father  and  mother. 
Another  child,  sixteen  years  old^  for  attempting  to  strike  its  mother,  w» 
sentenced  to  death,  but,  on  account  of  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  eon- 
muted ;  and  having  been  publicly  whipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  meA,  it 
was  banished  from  the  city.  A  woman  was  chastised  with  rods  for  siiif - 
ing  secular  songs  to  the  melody  of  the  Psalms.  A  man  waa  impriMNied 
and  banished  for  reading  the  writings  of  the  Italian  homanist,  Poggio. 
Profanity  and  drunkenness  were  severely  punished ;  dancing*  and  the 
manufacture  or  use  of  cards,  or  nine-pins,  and  even  looking  apon  a  dance, 
and  giving  children  the  names  of  Catholic  saints,  and  extravagance  or 
eccentricity  of  dress,  and  the  dissemination  of  divergent  theologieal  doc- 
trines,  brought  down  upon  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  No 
historical  student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  incalculable  amount  of  erfl 
has  been  wrought  by  Catholics  and  by  Protestants  from  a  mistaken  beli^ 
in  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legislation,  and  from  a  con- 
founding of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  with  that  of  the  i 
overlooking  of  the  progressive  character  of  Divine  revelatioB."- 
P.  Fiaher^e  History  of  B^formation.  Christ  and  His  Aposties  did  not  per- 
secute ;  neither  does  the  true  church  of  Christ.  The  Protestant  peneca- 
tions  of  each  other,  and  of  Catholics,  and  of  "Anabaptists,^  were  derived 
from  Rome,  and  were  in  direct  and  horrid  contradiction  of  the  Protestast 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Calvin's  condemnation  and  ezeoatioD 
of  the  almost  "Anabaptist*'  and  the  Anti-Trinitarian,  Michael  denretu< 
(1553),  though  then  approved  by  his  brother  Protestants^  ia  a  sad  and 
ineffaceable  blot  upon  his  character— the  bloody  deed  produCTBg  only  evU 
utterly  condemned  by  the  entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
eveiy  person  (not  a  Roman  Catholic)  of  to-day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
1537  Peter  Ciuroli  accused  Calvin  and  Farel  of  Anti-Trinitarianism  (or 
Arianism  and  Sabellianism),  because  they  would  not  enforce  the  Atfaana- 
sian  Creed,  and  had  not  used  the  words  "Trinity''  and  "Person"  in  the 
Confession  that  they  had  drawn  up.  In  his  first  residenoe  at  Geneva* 
Calvin  had  avoided  using  these  terms,  although  having  no  particular 
objection  to  them ;  as  he  was  veiy  indifferent  to  the  terminology  of  the- 
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i>logy,  SO  long  as  the  truth  was  expiesBed.    Jerome  B<^fleo  was  impiisoned 
and  baaiahed  from  Geneva  in  1651  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  predeBtina- 
tion.    Like  Luther,  Calvin  was,  in  general,  unBelflsh  and  unworldly, 
honest  and  conaeientiouB,  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  not 
seeking  human  applause  or  temporal  riches.    His  disciplinarian  severity 
was  induced,  not  by  personal  animosity,  but  by  his  views  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  what  was  required  for  the  honor  of  Qod.    Under  his  iron 
and  bloody  discipline  (the  resultof  a  combination  of  "  Church  and  State  "), 
Geneva,  from  beiog  one  of  the  most  licentious  places,  became  the  most 
moral  town  in  Europe.    But  some  of  the  profligate  people,  hating  him 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  would  sometimes  fire  off  fifty  or  sixty  shots  before 
his  door  in  the  night,  and  would  set  upon  him  their  dogs,  which  would 
tear  his  dothes  and  flesh.    He  received  from  the  city  a  small  house  and 
garden,  with  about  Ave  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  was  very  generous 
to  the  needy.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
sometimes  went  without  that.    He  would  not  draw  his  salary  when  he 
was  too  sick  to  work,  and  he  refused  an  increase  of  salary  and  all  kinds 
of  presents  except  for  the  poor.    Besides  his  library,  he  left  only  about 
two  hundred  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  his  younger  brother  and  his  chil- 
dren.   "  When  Pope  Pius  lY .  heard  of  his  death,  he  paid  him  this  high 
compliment :    '  The  strength  of  that  heretic  consisted  in  this,  that  money 
never  had  the  slightest  charm  for  him.    If  I  had  such  servants,  my 
dominiona  would  extend  fromisea  to  sea.'"    Like  Luther,  he  had  a  flery 
temper,,  which  was  the  propelling  power  in  his  extraordinary  life-work. 
He  was  a  walking  hospital^  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  showad  so  patient  a 
spirit  as  he  did.    In  his  ^ty-flfth  year,  overcome  with  headache,  asthma, 
fever  and  gravel,  he  yielded  to  his  complication  of  bodily  infirmities. 
He  never  coQiplained  of  his  physical  sufllsrings.    Though  his  body  was 
utterly  feeble,  and  veduoed  ahnost  to  a  shadow,  his  ndnd  retained  its 
<sleamess  and  energy.  *  Assembling  the  city  councillors,  and  then  the  min- 
isters, aroiuid  his  bed,  he  deolaved  that  he  had  lived,  acted  and  taught 
honestly  and  smcerely,  according  to  his  views  of  the  word  of  God,  never 
knowingly  perverting  the  Scriptures,  and  never  laboring  for  any  personal 
«Dd,  but  only  to  prmnote  the  glory  of  Gk>d.    He  thanked  them  for  their 
kindness,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for  his  oceaaional  outbursts  of 
anger.    He  exhorted  them  to  humiMty  and  to  a  faithful  obeervaaoe  of  the 
pare  doakrine  and  disdpline  of  Christ.    Sitting  up  in  bed,  he  offered  a 
fervent  prayer  for  them,  and  took  each  one  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  a 
solemn  and  affectionate  farewell ;  and  they  parted  from  him,  with  their 
eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  their  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief.    Accord- 
ing to  his  express  ii]d(ui<^on,  no  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave, 
so  that  the «xact  spot,  in  the  cemetery  of  Geneva,  is  unknown.    "Like 
Moses,  he  was  buried  out  of  the  reach  of  idolatry."— Ernest  Benan,  l^e 
French  rationalist,  finds  the  key  to  Calvin's  wonderful  influence  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  "the  most  Christian  man  of  his  generation."    As  Prof. 
^chaff  says :   "  Calvin's  spirit  resembled  that  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.    Soar- 
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ing  high  above  the  e-arth,  he  was  absorbed  in  God— who  alone  is  great— 
and  he  looked  down  upon  man  a«  a  fleeting  shadow.  Though  fais  systea 
wafi  Pauline,  and  though  he  strongly  sympathized  with  PanTa  een9e  c>f 
the  freedom  of  the  gospel  salvation,  yet  he  looked  more  to  the  hoHneH^ 
than  to  the  love  of  God.  His  piety  bears  more  the  stamp  of  the  Old  Ter- 
ament  than  that  of  the  New.  He  represents  the  migeaty  amT  seventy  m 
the  law  rather  than  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel,  the  obe£- 
ence  of  a  servant  of  Jehovah  rather  than  the  joyfulness  of  a  cbfld  of  oar 
heavenly  Father.^  On  account  of  his  logical  and  ^stematie  mind  seA 
"Institutes,'^  he  has  been  appropriately  called  the  Aristotle  of  tkr 
Protestant  Reformation.  **  The  striking,  the  peculiar  feature  of  his  fj^- 
tem,"  says  Prof.  Fisher,  "  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  This  doe- 
trine,  at  the  outset,  indeed,  was  common  to  all  the  Reformers.  They  wcfe 
united  in  receiving  the  Augnstinian  .theology,  in  opposftfoii  to  iht 
Pelagian  doctrine,  which  affected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  tJie 
schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very  important  to  understand  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Reformers  in  this  proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  specoktirf 
philosopher  who  thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  it  fnr 
the  reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being  logically  estabtished.  I: 
is  true  that  the  key-note  in  his  system  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  God.  Nothing  could  be  admitted  that  seemed  to  dash  in  the  lea^ 
with  His  universal  control,  or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  His  onmiscienoe  ud 
omnipotence.  But  the  direct  grounds  of  his  doctrine  were  pracdciL 
Predestination  is,  to  him,  the  correlate  of  human  dejiendence ;  tiie  coai- 
terpart  of  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  antithesis  to  salvation  by  merit ;  tk 
implied  consequence  of  man's  complete  bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  i> 
involved  that  man's  salvation  is  not  his  own  work,  but  wholly  the  work 
of  the  grace  of  Grod ;  and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  stire  fomidation 
for  the  believer's  security  under  all  the  assaults  of  temptation.  It  i< 
practical  interests  which  Calvin  is  sedulous  to  guard ;  he  dings  to  tite 
doctrine  for  what  he  considers  its  religious  value ;  audit  is  no  more  thaB 
justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually  styles  the  tenet,  whirii 
proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathomable  mystery,  an  abyss  into  whieh 
no  mortal  mind  can  descend.  And,  whether  consistently  or  not,  there  i< 
the  most  earnest  assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature  of  msn, 
Augustine  had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  the  entire  race  were  involThl 
in  a  common  act  and  a  common  catastrophe.  The  will  is  not  destroyed : 
it  is  still  free  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  as  regards  holiness.  Ont  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are  alike  guilty,  God  chooses  a  part  to 
be  the  recipients  of  His  mercy,  whom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  infin 
ence,  but  leaves  the  rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have  jnstlr 
brought  upon  themselves.  In  the  *  Institutes,'  Calvin  does  what  Luther 
had  done  in  his  book  against  Erasmus ;  he  makes  the  Fall  itself  the  priin^ 
transgression,  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.  In  this  particular  l»goes 
beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affords  a  sanction  to  the  extreme  or 
supralapsarian  type  of  theology,  which  afterwards  found  numerous  de- 
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fenders— which  traee«  siii  to  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  eren  founds  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  His  omnipotent  will.  But 
when  Calvin  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrine  more  carefully,  a«  in 
the  Consenmu  Oenevenms,  he  confitaes  himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  per- 
missive decree--a  volitive  permission— in  the  case  of  the  first  sin.  In 
other  words,  he  does  not  overstep  the  Augustinian  position.  He  expli- 
citly avers  that  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  springs  from  reasons  which, 
though  hidden  from  us,  are  good  and  sufficient ;  that  is  to  say,  he  founds 
will  upon  right,  and  not  right  upon  will.*  The  main  peculiarity  of  Cal- 
vin's treatment  of  this  subject,  as  compared  with  the  course  pursued  by 
the  other  Beformers,  is  the  greater  prominence  which  he  gives  to  predes- 
tination. It  stands  in  the  foreground;  it  ia  never  left  out  of  sight. 
Luther's  practical  handling  of  this  dogma  was  quite  different.  Under  his 
influence  it  retreated  more  and  more  into  the  background,  until  not  only 
in  Melanchthon^s  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lutheran  theology,  uncon- 
ditional predestination  disappeared  altogether.^  "The  characteristic 
principles  of  the  system  now  called  Calvinism,''  says  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
"were  first  fully  developed  by  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (3d4-48D), 
whose  great  opponent  was  Pelagins  (Morgan),  a  British  monk,  a  student 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  opinion8  of  Pelagins  were  unanimously  con- 
demned by  the  whole  church,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  Councils  of  Car- 
thage (407-416),  Mileve  (416)  and  Ephesus  (481),  and  by  Popes  Innocent 
and  Zosimns  (417  and  418)— a  sure  proof  that  they  were  not  in  aceordanee 
9%ih  ike  original  faith  of  the  church.  And  up  to  the  present  time  Pelagian- 
iitm  has  never  been  adopted  into  the  public  creed  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body  except  that  of  the  Socinians  (Unitarians)  of  Poland  (Racovian  Cate- 
chism, 1605).  Afterwards  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  triumphed,  in  their 
conflict  with  Semi-Pelagianism,  at  the  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence 
(5^),  and  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  Oelasius  (496)  and  Boniface  (S80). 
Henceforth  a  moderate  Augustinianism  became  the  legally  recognized 
orthodoxy  of  Western  Europe,  and  actually  tinctured  the  leading  minds 
and  events  of  that  great  community  for  several  centuries.  Bede,  Alcuin 
and  Claadius  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  school- 
men— Anselm  (910),  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1140),  Hugo  St.  Victor,  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1247)  and  Thomas  Bradwardine  (1848)~were  all  of  the  school 
of  Augastine.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  *  Reform^  before  the  Refor- 
mation'—Wycliffe  (13d4-1884),  John  Hus  (1869-1415),  the  Waldenses  f  of 
Piedmont,  John  Wessel  (1419-1489),  John  of  Goch  (1476),  Savonarola 
(I'ISS),  John  Reuchlin  and  Staupitz,  the  spiritual  father  of  Luther.  The 
Reformation  was  a  reaction  from  the  growing  Semi-Pelagianism,  as  well 

•••God«»  preeerts,'*  n/s  Prof.  R.  L  Dabney.  In  his  Th«)lojry,  "are,  for  ua,  an  actual,  a  per- 
fect and  s  tmjnresme  mle  of  rl«Ait.  Tbev  are  riffht  not  only  becanm  He  oommands.  but  becAuse 
tbfy  are  in  topznaelvea  rirnt.  The  aiBtlnction  between  rbrnt  and  wronir  inheres  and  abides  In  the 
eternal,  self -existent  and  necessary  principles  of  His  moral  essence." 

^  Tbim  9tsteinent  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodfre.  and  a  similar  one  by  his  father.  Prof.  Charles  Hodire, 
need  convection.  Am  shown  on  paire  S86,  the  early  Waldenses.  Uke  the  other  Anti-Sacerdotalftsts, 
vne,  in  the  darkneas  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Arminians.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Bohemian  Bretfa- 
n>n,  and  a  more  accvnto  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  they  became  predestinarlans  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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as  from  the  idolatry  and  I^Taiuiy  of  tbe  papal  church.    It  -was  in  all  its 
leaders,  Latiier  as  decidedly  as  Calyin,  and  in  all  its  centres,  England 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  Scotland,  HoUand  or  Gktnera,  an  AugtiMUnian 
moftewMint    Although  Calvin  was  not  the  first  to  formulate  the  system 
which' goes  by  his  name  (and  which  he  himself  professes  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  Augustine),  he  presented  to  the  world  the  first  and  grandest 
woric  ol'ssrstematic  divinity,  recast  Augnstuiiamsm  in  its  Protestant  form, 
and  handed  it  to  the  modem  world  stamped  with  his  own  name.    From 
him  his  doctrines  passed  to  that '  apostolic  succession '  of  Bnllini^r,  Tut- 
rettin,  -Witsius,  John  Owen  and  Jooathan  Edwards;  to  the  Synod  of 
I>Ort  (1018-1619)  and  ih»  Westminstor  Assembly  (1688) ;  and  so  to  the 
churches  tut  France,  Switaerland,  HoUaad,  England  and  Scot^nd ;  to  the 
Independents  (Oongragationalists),  the  Baptists,  and  to  the  Presbyterians 
in  all  lands.    The  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  America,  whatever 
may  be  the  teachings  of  its  different  leaders,  was,  beyond  controversy,  in 
the  intention  of  its  founders,  and  in  the  first  century  of  its  history,  and  is 
yet  in  its  doctrinal  articles,  essentially  Augustinian.'^    "  Every  people  of 
.Europe,^'  says  Prof.  Sehaff,  *'  was  represented  among  Calvin's  disciples. 
He  helpedto  shape  the  religious  character  of  churdies,  and  the  political, 
-moral  and  social  life  of  nations  yet  unborn.    The  Huguenots  of  France, 
the  Protestants  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Puritans  luid  Independents 
of  England  and  New  England,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  throogh- 
fontihe  worid,  yea,  we  may  say,  the  wh<Ae  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  its  pre- 
vailing religious  character  and  institutions,  bear  the  impress  of  his  genius, 
.and  show  the  power  and  tenacity  of  his  doctrines  and  piindples  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  doctiino  of  predestination,*  in  its  milder,  infralapsarian 
(or  snblapsarian)  form,  was  incorporated  into  the  Geneva  Consensus,  the 
'  Second  Helvetic,  the  French,  Belgic  and  Scotch  Confessions,  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  the  Irish  Articles,  the  Canons  of  Dort,  and  the  Westniinster 
Standards  (fhnn  which  latter  documents  the  same  doctrine  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  English  Congregational  and  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith 
of  the  seventeenth  century) ;  while  ihe  Thirty-nine  (Episcopalian)  Arti- 
cles, the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  other  German  Reformed  Conf  eaaions, 
indorse  merely  the  positive,  humbling,  comforting  part  of  the  free  elec- 
tion of  believers  [as  also  the  Kehukee  Baptist  Association  of  North  Caro- 
lina did  in  1777  in  a  Confession  which  to-day  constitutes  the  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  churches  of  that  Association,  and  which  is  given  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  work],  and  are  wisely  silent  f  concerning  the  decree  of  repro- 
bation, leaving  that  to  theological  science  and  private  opinion.     Supra- 

.  •  "Aa  a  matter  «/  hUtcrvt"  fULym  Prof.  Sehaff.  "  «  i&  an  undeniable /act  that  the  ehmmoe^  nre- 
dPtiinarUine  have  been  the  nuuit  eameet^  eneroetie  and  pereeverina  Chrmiane."  The  life,  l&born  and 
ascrifloes  of  Paul,  the  moat  stromrly  predeatiiiarianof  the  iLpoatles,  fiimiah  the  bnirlitest  and 
moat  ummawerable  demeiiBtration  of  tnia  irreat  fact -,  and  proofs  of  it  also  are  afforded  in  the  lived 
of  thonaandaaiiioe  the  Apoetollc  A«e. 

^  t  * '  This  conne,  **  saya  Dir.  Sehaff.  *  *  roar  be  a  defect  in  Iqoic.  bnt  it  la  an  advantaine  In  reliirioD. 
which  iff  broader  and  deeper  than  lofric.  Zreo  Calrin  aaya  that  Chrlat  died  eu^fietenter  i>ro<nnni- 
Mm,  emeooiter  projOeetia  (an  Adently  for  all.  eAciently  for  the  elect) :  and  all  GalTiciftts  admit  the 
Inflnite  worth- and  value  of  Ohrlat'a  atonement:  thoofrh  the  advooatee  of  a  limited  atoneanent 
reaaonlnar  from  the  effect  to  the  cauae,  believe  the  Uvlne  intention  oo-aKtenaiv«  witlk  Um  actual 
applicaUon,"  -c^aai 
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lapearian^'whiGh  mafees  iiii£All«tt  man,  or  man  before  Ids  creation^  a  mere 
abetraotion  «f  thowgfat,  tke  dbiect  of  God's  doulde  foreordination  for  the 
manifestaihm  of  Hia  mereyin  the  elect  and  His  jnstiee  in  the  reprobate, 
yraa  aUy  advooated  by  Beca  in  Geneya,  Gk^maras  in  Holland,  Twisee 
<the  ProlocQtor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly)  in  England,  and  Nathaniel 
Emmons  (1745-lMD)  in  New  England,  but  it  never  received  symbolical  au- 
thority, and  was  virtually  or  expressly  excluded  (though  not  exactly  con- 
demned) by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  even  the 
Formida  Consensus  Helvetica  (1676).  All  Odlvinistio  Oonfesskms,  withaut 
exeepUoHf  iraee  the  fall  to  a  permiwwe  decree,  make  man  re^^antHble  <md 
JusUy  pmmhmble  for  sin,  and  r^ect,  as  a  hlaephemous  slander,  the  charge  that 
Qod  is  the  author  of  sin.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Calvinistic  di- 
Tines  of  the  present  day.  Prof.  Charles  Hodge,  who  best  represents  the 
Old  Soliool  Calvinism  in  America,  rejects  supralapsarianism,  and  defends 
infralapsarianism,  which  he  defines  thus :  'According  to  the  infialapsarian 
doctrine,  Ood,  with  the  design  to  reveal  His  own  glory— that  is,  the  per- 
fections of  His  own  natnre-*determined  to  create  the  world ;  secondly,  to 
permit  the  fall  of  man ;  thirdly,  to  elect  from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  a 
multitude  whom  no  man  could  number  as '  vessels  of  mercy ;'  fourthly,  to 
send  His  8on  for  their  redemption ;  and,  fifthly,  to  leave  the  residue  of 
mankind,  as  He  left  the  fi^len  angels,  to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of 
their  sins.'  ^ 

Modem  "Liberal''  Philosophy  (misnamed  Religion),  while  admitting 
that  the  predesHmarianism  of  Av^fusUne  and  Cahnn  is  the  logical  deduction 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  espeeially  of  the  epistles,  particulofrly 
of  Paul,  pronounces  it  a  ghastly  and  revolting  system  of  raligions  fatal- 
ism, a  hideous  nightmare  intolerable  in  this  enlightened  age,  alike  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  conscience,  making  morality  impossible  by  the  denial 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  telling  men  that  they  cannot  help  themselves, 
and  thus  flinging  them  into  recklessness  and  despair.  Such  tenets,  these 
wise  and  gentle  philosophers  tell  us,  have  in  our  age  retired  from  the 
blaze  of  day,  and  are  found  only  in  the  obscure  ^nritings  of  obscure  men 
(mostly  ignorant  fanatics),  and  would  not  now  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
outside  a  small  and  uninfluential  circle.  This  declaration  (as  may  be  seen 
from  Matthew  vii.  18, 14 ;  xi.  95 ;  xiii.  11 ;  xvi.  17 ;  Luke  xii.  88 ;  Romans 
Tiii.  7,  8;  1  Corinthians  i.  93-81;  ii.  14,  etc.)  affords  a  strong  scriptural 
presumption  that  predestinarianism  is  true.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
some  of  the  most  learned,  able  and  candid  of  these  philosophers  (such  as 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Fronde  and  J.  H.  Allen)  admit  that,  while  Arminianism 
commends  itself  to  onrfeeUngs,  CaMnism  is  nearer  the  /acte— the  every- 
where seen  facts  of  human  sinfulness  and  sorrow,  and  the  inequality  of 
human  capacities,  dlBpositions  and  advantages;  that,  though  Calvin- 
ism is  now  about  dead  (slain  by  the  Modem  "  Liberal"  Philosophy),  yet 
we  owe  to  it  the  best  and  noblest  features  of  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
and  that  there  was  never  any  more  need  than  now  of  its  stem,  vigorous, 
courageous  hatred  of  evil  and  loyalty  to  truth ;  that  the  bland  optimism 
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of  Epicurean  Scientiflc  Liberaligm  is  soperflcial,  miaatiirfactoiy,  enfeeUiBg 
and  demoralizing,  and  has  never  acoompliriied  anything  good  and  fero: 
for  the  human  race ;  that  the  ancient  fatalistic  Stoics  were  the  mosi  nMh 
and  virtuous  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  that  even  modem  matniahnc 
science,  like  Calvinism,  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  teaiches  nect*- 
sitarianism ;  that  in  the  better  sort  of  men  there  are  two  elementuj  cob- 
vicdons,  namely,  that  there  is  over  all  things  an  unsleeping,  infleziUp. 
all-ordering,  just  Power,  and  that  this  Power  governs  all  things  by  erw- 
lasting,  immutable  and  righteous  laws,  which  sinful  ereatures  taauun 
disobey  with  impunity ;  that  the  wisest  and  best  Chnstians  have  behene^ 
and  been  animated  and  inspired  by  the  fact  that  their  cmivieCkm  of  r& 
and  conversion  to  the  love  of  holiness  have  been  the  mighty  wotk  within 
them,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  they  will  hence 
forth  rejoice  to  love  and  obey ;  that  Calvin  had  the  keenest  eye  to  dinpre 
the  unsound  spots  in  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and  the  most  unpertiirbA- 
ble  resolution  to  excise,  tear  out  and  destroy  the  &lse,  and  eetablish  tiie 
true  in  its  place,  and  make  truth  the  steadfast  rule  of  practtcal  life;  tbt 
his  historical  followers  have,  far  more  than  their  contemporaries,  abhomd 
all  falsehood,  all  impuiily,  all  moral  wrong  of  every  kind ;  that  the  con- 
scientious fear  of  doing  evil,  now  existing  in  England,  8ootlaDd  ud 
America,  is  the  remnant  of  Calvinism  in  the  people's  hearts ;  that,  thoa^ 
the  Colvinists  failed  to  destroy  Romanism,  they  drew  its  fangs,  and  shaiiMii 
it  out  of  its  immoralities ;  that  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  wUl,  in  due  time, 
appear  again  on  earth,  unless  Qod  be  a  delusion,  and  men  be  as  the  beasfe 
that  perish,  for  it  is  but  the  inflashing,  upon  the  conscience,  of  the  nstoR 
and  origin  of  the  imperishable  spiritual  laws  by  which  the  univene  i& 
governed.  Mr.  Allen,  who  confesses  that,  from  early  childhood,  he  vi» 
trained  to  dread  and  hate  Calvinism,  and  that  only  by  reflection  and  s 
wider  view  of  things  has  he  come  to  see  it  in  a  different  light,  says,  in  fai» 
Christian  History :  "  The  strength  of  Calvinism  lay  in  ii^faemg  Uufadu 
and  m  its  coming  closer  home  to  men's  experience  and  sense  efdmtif,  in  it» 
age  of  vigor  it  meant  an  incessant,  untiring,  unrelenting  war-— war  witJi 
sword  in  hand  and  hot  hate  and  courage  in  the  heart— againat  that  Eril  tff 
which  its  only  definition  was  '  enmily  to  God.'  It  is  most  important  of 
all,  in  considering  Calvinism  as  a  force  in  history,  to  see  it— like  6nDTao*<i 
Pilgrim,  its  finest  imaginative  embodiment— in  full  armor  and  in  fi|d)t- 
ing  attitude  [compare  PauFs  stirring  exhortation  to  the  soldier  of  Je»s 
Christ,  Eph.  vi.  10-^ ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8].  Notice,  too,  that  the  fighting  qualitr 
in  Calvinism  lies  in  its  very  fundamental  dogma  of  absolute  predestiDS- 
tion.  Can  a  serious  man  ever  once  think  of  salvation  as  resting  on  lii^ 
own  merit  Y  If  he  has  been  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  buniingt  he  i* 
the  Lord's  once  for  all,  to  do  with  as  He  will.  [Paul  calls  bimsell  the 
dmtlos,  the  bom  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1].  Of  that  swoitl 
of  Divine  Justice,  which  Calvinism  was,  we  may  say  that  the  sharp  point 
was  the  Eternal  Decree,  and  that  the  two  keen  edges  were  Free  Gnte 
and  Salvation  by  Faith.    We  for  our  part,"  continues  Mr.  Allen,  "  think 
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of  the  dogma  ehiefly  for  the  great  part  it  hae  played  in  human  history,  as. 
'  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon/  by  which  the  Midianites  of  that 
day  were  to  be  stmck  down.  [This  old,  well-tried  sword  of  the  Spirit 
has  lost  none  of  its  strength  and  keenness,  and  is>  of  all  others,  the  very 
weapon  with  which  to  smite  the  Midianites  of  the  present  day].  Calvin- 
ism was  the  sharp  edge  of  Protestantism,  waging  an  unrelenting  warfare 
against  the  pope  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  all  his  doctrines  and  works,  his 
idolatry  and  immorality.  Not  only  is  Calvinism  an  austere  type  of  piety  ; 
it  is  also  a  fountain-head  of  stem,  aggressive,  self-sacriiicing  virtue,  ris- 
ing often  to  the  heights  of  moral  heroism,  so  necessary  to  brace  up  the 
tone  of  morals  in  an  age  of  license,  and  even,  at  a  crisis,  to  save  the  very 
life  of  a  State,  political  as  well  as  social.  May  the  characteristics  of  Cal- 
vinism—mental vigor,  moral  courage,  intolerant  hate  of  Evil  under  all 
disguises,  stem  loyalty  to  Trath— remain  an  imperishable  possession  of 
mankind.'^ 

"  Over  against  the  mock  sovereignty  of  the  pope,"  says  Prof.  SchaffV. 
"  Calvin  set  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  he  made  this  the  chief 
article  in  his  system;  while  Luther  ga\e  the  greatest  prominence  to  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone ;  but  the  central  place  in  the  Christian  system  be- 
longs only  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ— the  incarnation  and  tho 
atonement.'^ 

Calvin  had  extraordinary  light  on  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  the  holy^ 
effects  of  that  doctrine  in  the  heart  and  life ;  but  he  was  in  great  and 
lamentable  darkness  in  regard  to  infant  baptism,  indifference  of  the. 
"form  ^  of  baptism,  a  modified  sacramentalism,  alliance  of  ''Church  and 
State,"  the  civil  punishment  of  excommunicated  persons,  the  subjection 
of  the  individual  church  to  a  gradation  of  higher  bodies,  and  fellowship- 
ing  Catholics  and  all  the  members  of  every  so-called  Christian  *'  Church.'^ 
The  able  and  scholarly  Theodore  Beza  (1519-l(t06),  the  friend,  biogra- 
pher and  successor  of  Calvin,  the  surviving  patriarch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  pastor  of  the  Genevan  Church  fot  nearly  forty  years.  While  in- 
creasing the  doctrinal,  he  relaxed  the  governmental  rigor  of  Calvin.  He 
was  Professor  of  Greek  and  Theology,  and  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Geneva.  In  1666  he  published  a  faithful  and  elegant  Latin  translation  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  afterwards  four  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  were  the  main  basis  of  the  Authorized  (James)  English. 
Version  of  1611.  Upon  the  English  Geneva  Bible  of  1660  (translated  by 
William  Whittingham,  Thomas  Sampson  and  Anthony  Gilby,  English 
exiles  at  Geneva)—"  a  noble,  scholarly  production,"  says  the  Schaff-Herzog^ 
Encyclopaedia— Beza  exerted  a  marked  influence  by  his  Latin  version  and 
bis  exegetical  notes.  The  famous  notes  of  the  Geneva  Testament  are 
mostly  original,  or  selected  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  both  of  whom  were 
profound  critical  scholars. 

"  The  Church  ofHwae,^  •  says  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  "  hm  caused  more 

^  *  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  monstrouB  onwiizfttlon  through  which  it  is  the  chief  tclory 
(when  it  should  be  the  chief  shame)  of  millions  of  the  spiritually  blind  to  trace  an  imaginary  sue- 
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^DcarBf  has  9hed  more  mnoe^nt  bloody  amd  injlieted  mare  Mnmerited  evffering, 
^han  awy  other  vnstUuUon  that  has  ever  exiited  miumg  mankind,^    The  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  decade  preceding  and  following 
ity  presents  the  most  forcible  illuBtrations  of  this  horrible  truth.    Among 
these  illustrations  are  the  cruel  enslairement  and  extinction,  by  the  Span- 
ish attd  Portugese  Catholics,  of  untold  milUons  of  the  poor,  inoffensive 
Indians  of  North,  Central  and  South  America ;  the  ioauguration,  by  the 
same  Catholic  nations,  of  the  horrors  of  the  Aftiean  slave-trade;  the 
Portugese  persecution  and  enslav^nent  of  thousands  of  the  Nestorian 
"  St.  Thomas  Christians ''  in  India;  the  pitiless  impoverishment,  enalave- 
ment  or  expulsion,  with  indescribable  sufferings,  of  about  a  million 
Jews  and  a  million  Moors  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  thirty -eight  years  of 
TeUgious  wars  in  France,  and  similar  but  shorter  wars  in  Switaserland, 
iGermany  and  Holland;  three  Catholic  insurrections  in  England,  aad  the 
sending  forth  of  the  Spanish  Armada  against  the  same  Protestant  country ; 
the  execution  of  about  a  thousand  persons,  on  account  of  ttmi  religion, 
by  the  Anglo-Catholic  P^^e,  King  Homy  YIU.,  and  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, on  the  same  account,  by  his  daughter,  Bloody  Queen  Maiy ;   the 
execution  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  condemnation  of  all  the  thvee  million  l^etherlaaders 
to  death ;  the  frightful  massacres  of  the  French  Waldenses  in  Provence, 
and  of  the  Italian  Waldenses  in  Colabiia,  and  of  the  Hugiienotsor  French 
Protestants  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (on  account  of  which  the  pope 
«ung  a  Te  Dewm  and  issued  a  medal) ;  and  Uie  diabolical  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  with  its  lurid  Autas-da-fe,  all  over  Southern  Europe, 
^ftectually  repressing,  in  those  countries,  all  exhibitions  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  freedom.     "  The  first  Protestants,^^  says  Mr.  Lecky,  *'  were  as 
-undoubtedly  intolerant  as  the  Catholics."    They  derived  the  practice 
from  the  Catholics,  and  they  persecuted  the  Catholics  and  other  Protest- 
•  ants,  and  e^>e€aally  t^e  **  Anabaptists."    Persecution  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  jud^rment, 
and  has,  therefore,  happily  declined  in  almost  all  Protestant  countries ; 
but  intolerance  is  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  if  armed  witli 
the  power  of  the  State,  it  would  to-day  wreak  the  same  bloody  and  exter- 
minating vengeance  upon  its  opponents  as  it  has  practiced,  when  able,  for 
/      I  fifteen  hundred  years. 

ft'fA>t%  '^®  birthday  of  the  "  Lutheran  Church,"  when  it  began  its  existence 

^t  UMAf^    ^  a  distinct  organization,  was  August  a7th,  1686,  the  last  day  of  the  first 

*   /  L     Diet  of  Spires,  when  each  German  State  was  permitted  by  the  emperor, 

<  ,  //t*"^      Charles  V.,  to  act  in  religious  matters  according  to  its  own  coavictions, 

and  when  the  Lutheran  territorial  churches  were  thus  legitimized.     The 

birthday  of  the  "Church of  England"  (or  Episcopalian  Church),  when 

it  began  its  existence  as  a  distinct  organization,  was  November  Sd,  1534, 

cesuioti  from  th«  Apostlee  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  \ov\rue  and  neaoefol.  Lamb  of  Ood.  May  our 
hearts  1>«  fUled  with  sorrow,  pity  and  orayerf  ulness  for  those  of  our  faUowHOiortaJs  wbo  «re  pos- 
mmkA  with  such  a  carnal  and  wntched  delvaion. 
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the  date  of  the  paesage^  by  the  BritiBh  Parliament,  of  the  "Act  of 
Supremacy,'^  extirpating  the  jnrisdiotion  of  the  Bobmb  Catb^ic  Pope  in 
England,  and  making  King  Henry  YIII.  the  ''Supreme  Head  of  the- 
Churoh  of  England*"  And  the  birthday  of  the  "  Church  of  Seotland  ^ 
(or  Preabyteriaii  Chnreh),  \rhen  it  began  ita  exietenceafl  a  d»tin«t  organi- 
zation, waa  August  17th,  IMO,  when  the  Sootoh  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn 
up  by  John  Knox  and  faia  oompeeni,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Sooteh 
Parliament.*  All  these  three  bodies  were  horn  from  the  **  Reman  Cath- 
olic Chmeh,"  and  therefore  acknowledged  that  body  to  be  a  true  church 
of  Christ,  and  her  ordinances  to  be  valid. 

The  "  Church  of  England,"  as  Maoaulay,  the  best-informed  English 
historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  himself  an  Epi8c<9alian,  tells  us,  waa 
'*  the  fruit  of  a  union  between  Protestantism  and  the  British  government'^ 
—the  result  of  ^*  a  compromise  huddled  up  between  tiie  eager  zeal  of  re- 
formers and  the  selfishness  of  greedy,  ambitious  and  time-serving  politic 
eians ;  fin>m  the  first  considered  by  a  large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme' 
for  serving  two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
with  tlie  worship  of  Baal.    As  for  the  Church  of  England  having  the 
apostolical  succession^  the  proof s  of  this  tor  fifteen  hundred  years  are 
buried  in  utter  darkness ;  as  for  her  having  apostolical  unity,  she  is  a. 
combination  of  a  hundred  sects  battling  within  one  organization."    Th^ 
elder  William  Pitt,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  well  described  her  as: 
a  body  with  "a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy,  and  an  Arminiaa 
clergy."    The  able  and  accurate  church  historian.  Prof.  Philip  Schaif^ 
says :— "  The  despotic  and  lic^itious  monarch  (Henry  YIII.),  whom  Pope- 
Leo  X.  rewarded  for  his  book  against  Luther  with  the  title, '  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  remained  a  Catholic  in  belief  and  sentiment  till  his  death ;  he 
merely  substituted  king-worship  for  pope-worship,  a  domestic  tyranny 
for  a  foreign  one,  by  cutting  off  the  p^fial  tiara  from  the  Episcopal  hier- 
archy, and  placing  his  own  crown  on  the  bleeding  neck."    Because  the 
pope  would  not  sanction  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Caldiarine  of  Aragon,. 
he  abolished  the  papal  supremacy  in  England,  and  made  himself  virtual 
pope,  assuming  tc^  decide  fdl  questions  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  put^ 
ting  to  death  those  who  dared  to  differ  from  him.    In  1548  he  decreed  that 
none  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  should  be  allowed 
to  read  the  Scriptures.    Under  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  son  (1547-1563),  the 
forty-two  Articles  of  Religion,  mostly  written  by  ''Archbishop"  Cranmer, 
and  afterward  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  were  adopted.    If  the  seventeenth 
Article  is  not  predestinarian,  the  ablest  historians  are  at  fault,  and  lan- 
guage is  meaningless.    Henry's  oldest  daughter,  Mary  Tudor  (1553-8), 

*  The  body  founded  by  ZwlngU.  and  af terwaids  completed  by  Celyin.  in  SwttierUnd.  and 
called  on  the  Continent  ^' The  Befonned  Ghnrch"  as  dOBtinfniiBhed  from  the  lees  reformed 
"Lathentt  ChnKh."  was  eatAldiahed  by  law  in  the  Canton  ofZnrich,  Mlav,  IBM,  when  a  decree 
was  made^  by  the  Ck>nncil,  abolishinK  maases,  imaffea,  relica,  and.  afterwards,  crosses  and  oiYpans 
from  jplaoee  of  wonhip. 

The  eariy  "Celtic  Chnrch"  of  Ninian  and  Columba,  with  its  monastic  eatablishmeDts  ruled 
oTer  by  the  abbot^preebTler  of  lona,  was  neither  Preebyierten  nor  BnlseopaUaB  nor  Rottum  Cath- 
olic in  its  polity,  as  the  latest  and  ablest  scholars  declare :  and.  even  if  this  body  had  been  Preeby- 
tnlan,  the  eontlniiity  of  the  Scottish  Chnxoh  was  intermpted  4U  years  by  the  estsblistameDt,  In 
Scotland,  of  the  **  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,"  by  Kiny  David  I.,  in  1160. 
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Tevenging  the  ii^afttioe  done  ber  Spaniah  Catholic  mother,  the  divorced 
Catharine,  instituted  a  papal  reaction.    **  Her  short  but  bloody  reign  was 
the  period  of  Protestant  martyrdom,  which  fertilized  the  soil  of  England, 
and  of  the  exile  of  abont  eight  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were  received 
with  open  arms  on  the  Continent  (especially  at  Geneva),  and  who  brought 
back  clearer  and  stronger  views  of  the  Reformation.    The  violent  restora- 
tion of  the  old  system  intensified  the  hatred  of  popery,  and  forever  con- 
nected it  in  the  Englirii  mind  with  persecution  and  bloodshed,  with 
national  humiliation  and  disgrace."    John  Foxe's  ''Book  of  Martyrs"  is 
a  pathetic  account  of  these  sufferings,  the  author  himself  having  been  an 
exile  during  the  persecution.    The  Protestant  Reformation  was  perma- 
nently established  in  England  under  Elizabeth  (1668-1008),  the  masculine 
4laughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Protestant  Anne  Boleyn.    Declared 
illegitimate  by  the  pope,  who  would  not  sanction  the  divorce  of  Henry 
4ind  Catharine,  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  continually  plotted 
iigainst  by  the  Catholics,  she  ably  and  successfully  maintained  the  Pro- 
testant cause.    Her  motives  were  entirely  political.    She  herself  was 
*'  whoUy  unspiritnal,"  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  '*  a  brilliant,  fanciful,  unscru- 
pulous child  of  earth  and  the  Pagan  renascence,"  and  yet  the  "  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  Church  of  England."    She  had  the  discretion  to  drop  the 
i)lasphemous  antichristian  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church."    The  shipwreck 
and  defeat  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada,  sent  in  1668  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  transferred  naval  and  commercial  supremacy 
from  Catholic  Spain  to  Protestant  England  and  Holland.    The  **  Church 
of  England"  is  at  present  boastfully  declared  to  be  ''the  strongest  and 
Tichest  national  Church  in  Protestant  Christendom  "—very  much  then  like 
the  "  Church  of  Rome,"  and  to  the  same  extent  unlike  the  church  of  the 
New  Testament  (Matthew  viii.  20;  Acts  iii.  0;  xx.  84;  xxviii.  3S ;  1  Cor- 
inthians i.  d6-81 ;  Hebrews  xi.  86-88 ;  James  ii.  «6 ;  Revelation  i.  9 ;  vii.  14 ; 
Tii.  0, 18-17). 

The  Scriptures  just  cited  are  a  fitting  introduction  to 
«*  The  Abort  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,** 
persecuted  people  of  God  called  "Anabaptists,"  or  "  Gospellers,"  or  "  Im- 
age-Breakers," or  "  Mennonites,"  in  this  century,  "  a  set,"  like  the  apos- 
tolic church,  "everywhere  spoken  against,"  and  "the  persecutions  of 
•whom,"  says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "were  incomparably  fiercer 
than  any  of  the  larger  Protestant  bodies  ever  underwent.'"    The  Catholics 
hated  them  with  a  perfect  hatred,  because  they  were  in  all  respects  the 
antipodes  of  Rome.    And  the  Protestants  detested  and  destroyed  them  as 
deformers,  heretics,  traitors,  dangerous  radicals  in  Church  and  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  hostility  and  persecution  were  partially  occa- 
sioned by  the  wild,  licentious,  revolutionary  and  insane  excesses  into 
which  some  unworthy,  carnal  and  partial  professors  of  Baptist  sentiments 
plunged— making  the  Reformation  indeed  appear  as  a  deformation,  threat- 
ening the  overthrow  of  civil  governments,  and  drawing  the  veng^eance  of 
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those  i^oyenunentft  down  not  only  upon  the  guilty,  but  alao  upon  the 
innocent,  scriptural,  inoffensive  and  blameless  advocates  of  religious 
liberty.    The  connection  of  the  theoretical  "Anabaptist,^  but  practical 
Pedobaptist,  Thomas  Munzer,  with  the  Peasants^  War,  has  already  been 
related.    After  most  of  the  ''Anabaptist"  ministers  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom or  died  of  the  plague,  the  able  but  fanatical  Melchior  Hoffinan,  of 
Sweden  (from  16^  to  1584),  acquired  great  influence  over  the  ''Anabap- 
tists ^  in  the  Netherlands  and  Grermany,  and  instilled  his  false  and  ex- 
<'iting  Manichsean  and  Millenarian  views  into  the  minds  of  many.    Two 
of  his  disciples,  John  Matthiesen,  of  Harlem,  and  John  Bockhold,  of  Ley- 
den,  went,  in  1533,  to  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  converted  large  numbers 
of  the  people  to  their  views,  overturned  the  city  government,  and  set  up 
what  they  called  the  Kingdom  of  New  Zion,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world.    The  city  was  besieged  by  an  imperial  army, 
.and  Matthiesen  was  killed  in  a  sally  from  the  waJls.    Bockhold  made 
himself  king,  and  inaugurated  a  diabolical  reign  of  lust  and  blood,  estab- 
lishing a  complete  communism  both  of  property  and  wives,  and  behead- 
ing, sometimes,  more  than  fifty  persons  in  a  day.    After  fifteen  months 
the  city  was  taken ;  Bockhold  and  two  of  his  leading  associates,  Knipper- 
dolling  and  Krechting,  were  tortured  to  death  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
then  hung  up  in  iron  cages,  which  are  still  preserved  in  Munster.    Simi- 
lar revolutions  were  ineffectually  attempted  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 
The  best  historians  agree  that  many  of  these  people,  in  those  times  of 
great  change  and  excitement— when  the  iron  bondage  of  Roman  priest- 
craft of  a  thousand  years  was  being  relaxed— were  affbcted  with  religious 
mania  or  lunacy,  and  ought  rather  to  have  been  confined  in  straight- 
waistcoats  than  to  have  been  executed.    The  vicious  and  criminal  excesses 
of  these  new  So-called  "Anabaptists"  were  earnestly  condemned  and  re- 
pudiated by  true  Baptists  everywhere,  who  saw  and  declared  'that  these 
false  prophets  who  professed  to  be  inspired  of  Grod  were  really  inspired  of 
the  Devil.    The  true  Baptists  of  this  century,  like  their  brethren  of  former 
centuries,  were— not  licentious  and  warlike  madmen,  but— peaceful,  harm- 
less. God-fearing,  God-serving  witnesses  for  the  truth.    Why,  in  the  very 
first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Luther  and  Zwingli  were  school- 
hoys,  there  were,  besides  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  France  and  Holland, 
and  the  Wycliffites  in  England,  two  hundred  churches  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  in  Germany  (to  whom  the  careful  and  exact  Gieseler  and  Keller 
trace  the  "  Anabaptists  "),  who  were  not  only  virtuous  and  blameless,  but 
such  true  and  loyal  sulijects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  that  they  were  utterly 
opposed  to  war,  and  who,  during  this  century,  though  grievously  perse- 
cuted, by  thousands,  robbed,  imprisoned,  tortured,  driven  with  their  wives 
and  children  from  their  homes  to  woods  and  deserts,  yet  declared  that 
they  would  rather  die  than  raise  a  hand,  much  less  a  weapon,  against  their 
enemies !    The  Baptist  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  well  been 
named  "  The  Baptist  5f  ARTrROLOor."    In  republican  Switzerland,  where 
the  social  disturbances  were  but  few  and  moderate ;  in  England,  under 
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all  the  TudoHB,  where  there  were  no  social  distarbanees ;  as  well  as  m  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  eyeiywhere,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  most  horrible  cruelties  against  those  stigma^ 
tized  as  "  Anabaptists  f  and  these  poor  i>eople  vied  with  their  ancient 
brethren  in  meek  submission  to  the  merciless  rage  of  their  oppressors. 
Says  Cardinal  Hosius»  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Trent :    "  If  the  truth 
of  religion  were  to  be  Judged  of  by  the  readiness  and  cheerfulness  which 
a  man  of  any  sect  shows  in  suifering,  then  the  opinions  and  persuasionB  of 
no  sect  can  be  truer  or  surer  than  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  since  there 
have  been  none  for  twelve  hundred  years  past  that  have  been  more  griev- 
ously punished/^    Besides  imprisonment,  baniriiment,  confiscation  and 
torture,  we  read  that  three  thousand  were  in  this  century  put  to  death  in 
Germany,  six  thousand  in  the  Netherlands^  and  a  smaller  unknown  num* 
ber  in  Switeerland  and  England.    Foxe  does  not  record  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  Baptists ;  but  "  their  record  is  on  high.^    They  were  generally  poor 
laboring  people,  and  their  ministers  were  generally  uneducated,  and 
labored  with  their  own  hands.    They  had,  however,  a  few  learned  and 
eloquent  preachers  among  them,  as  Grebel,  Mans,  Denk,  Hetzer  and  Hub- 
maier.    The  last  mentioned,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  was  their  ablest  and 
most  learned  minister.    He  had  been  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  at 
Ingolstadt,  then  a  zealous  and  eloquent  Protestant  preacher,  and  had 
translated  the  Gospels  and  epistles  into  German.    Not  having  been  able 
to  find  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  he  felt  constrained  to  follow 
the  example  and  command  of  Christ,  and  receive  believers'  baptism ;  and 
he  himself  baptized  several  hundred  others.    Prof.  Schalf  says :    **  He 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  taught  the  principle  of  universal  religious  lib- 
erty, on  the  ground  that  Christ  came  not  to  kill  and  to  bum,  but  to  save, 
and  condemned  the  employment  of  force  in  His  kingdom.    He  was  tor- 
tured in  Switzerland,  and  burned  in  Vienna  (March  10th,  1588),  going- 
steadfastly  to  the  stake  with  pious  joy.    His  wife,  who  had  encouraged 
him  in  his  mtatyr  spi^t,  was  three  days  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
Danube.^ 

Erasmus,  Beza,  Commenius,  Caasander,  Bullinger,  Meshovius,  Hosius 
and  others  testify  to  the  blameless  and  harmless  lives  of  the  '*  Anabap- 
tists." The  EncyelopsBdia  Britanniea  says :  "There  is  an  obvious  genetic, 
though  not  historical,  connection  between  the  Anabaptists  and  those 
earlier  sects  (Novatians,  Donatists,  AlMgenses,  Waldenses)  which  did  not 
practice  infant  baptism." 

Menno  Simons  (1406-lMl)  was  no  doubt  the  most  useful  Baptist  min- 
ister of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  a  Catholic  priest,  he  saw  an  Ana- 
baptist beheaded,  and  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  scriptural  authority  of 
infant  baptism ;  and  not  being  enabled  by  his  Catholic  superior  or  by 
Luther  or  Bucer  or  Bullinger  to  find  such  authority  anywhere  in  the 
Bible,  he  waseonscientiously  led,  at  great  worldly  sacrifice,  to  renounce 
the  custom,  and  to  join  the  despised  Anabaptists  (in  1596).  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  traveled  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  with  his  wife  and 
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children,  amSd  peTpetnal  snifMiigs  and  dail;^  perils  'Df  his  life,  and  pvo^ 
claimed  Ood^s  ftill  and  free  'sahration  to  all  believing  sinnerB,  and  lie 
founded  numerous  cbnrcbfes.  He  seemed,  says  Morfieim/to  be  **  tbe  oom- 
mon  Bishop  of  all  the  Anabaptists.*'  He  earnestly  -warned  his'  bretiiren 
against  the  fifuni^ter  abominations ;  and  he  insisted  upbli^  strict  discipline 
in  all  his  churches,  which  trere  indei>endent  of  each  other  in  church  gov" 
emment,  and  united  ohly  by  a  bond  of  love.  Some  practiced  feet- wash- 
ing', and  some  did  not.  The  members  of  his  churches  were  called  Men- 
nonites,  and  were  plain,  honest,  industrious  people,  mostly  farmers. 

In  the  Protestluit  Confessions  and  writers  of  th^'  siitteenth  century 
many  fidse  doctrines  are  charged  upon  the  Anabapfisfs--4raich  as  Mani- 
chseiam,  Millenarianism,  Ariamsm,  Arminianism,  revolutionism,  com- 
mrmiam,  asceticism,  psychopannychism  (the  sleep  of  the  c^ulfrora  death 
to  the  resurrection),  universalism,  libertinism,  and  opposition  to  holding 
civil  offices,  to  capital  punishment,  to  keeping  inns  or  carrying  on  trades. 
In  reference  to  these  charges,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  numerous 
sects  of  the  "  Anabaptists,''  and  some  of  them  were  fanatical  and  appar-  -^^ .,  ^  J  .j^^ 
ently  insane;  some  eVen  professhig  to  be  so  insipired  iis  to  be  able  i&    ^ij-l.   y/i 
prophesy  and  to  set  aside  the  Scriptures ;  and  some  going  so  Mr  into  error ^j^^^j  ^f7> 
as  to  believe  (and  be  willing  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  that  belief)  that  a    ^  J       i 
David  Joris  (who  died  at  Basel  in  1650)  was  a  second  Christ,  greater  Kn^djfi^fijLi^ 
better  than  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  some  who  bore  the  name  rushing  into      »     z"^* 
the  abominable  excesses  of  Munster.     But  of  thos^  who  were  most  like  -  //  /  ^  ^. , 
their  brethren  in  preceding  and  succeeding  ccfnturies,  we  have  two  ^*®*  A/.^j/^ 
fesaions  of  Paith— the  Swiss  Confession  of  1887,  and  the  Mennonite  Con-^fJ^^E     r^  - 
fesaion  of  1580.     The  seven  articles  of  the  ^tdss Confession  teach  *^®  "JCXr ,/k// U 
baptism*  of  believers ;  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members ,-  communion^ '^  ^^ 
of  baptized  believers;   separation  from  the  impure  chth^ches  and  the         J^^ 
world ;  the  support  of  needy  pastors  by  the  voltintary  dfferings  of  the  -' 
members ;  the  condemnation  of  Christians  holding  civil  offices,  but  allow-  ^  /  ^/j  f* 
ing  others  to  do  so,  and  enjoining  obedience^to  civil  magistrates,  except'/^." 
when  their  commands  nire  opposed  to  religious  convictions ;  and  the  dis-     /  ^  ^ 
use  of  oaths.     The  forty  articles  of  the  Mennonite  Confession  reject  also  * .   *  '  ;  • 

the  use  of  arms,  lawsuits,  revenge,  all  kinds  of  violence  and  worldly  ^^  ^  * 
amusements,  and  divorce,  except  in  case  of  adultery.    The  Swiss  Confes-     /  / 
sion  seems  to  imply,  and  the  Mennonite  Confession  plainly  declares,  that       / 
the  atonement  of  Christ  was  universal,  and  that  election  is  conditionaL 
While  the  true  "  Anabaptists"  or  "  Mennonites"  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  great  spiritual  light  on  most  other  subjects,  Bible  Baptists  of  to-day 
believe  that  they  were  greatly  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  conditionality 
of  salvation.    The  bitter  persecutions  inflicted  upon  them,  inconsistently 
and  unscripturally,  by  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Anglicans,  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  the  doctrine  of  predestination,!  did  not  incline  them  to 

*  To  such  HI  extent  lud  Rome  corrupted  tbe  apoetolio  form  of  bftptinn,  whleb  was,  m  the  name 
ezcluaively  meam,  nothinfr  but  Imm&nien.  that  even  the.  Baptiata  of  thin  century  were  in  rach 
darkneaa.  on  thia  subject,  that  they  irenerally  practiced  aapenion  or  pouring. 

t  Thns  we  lee  that  even  thoae  who  ably  and  etrenuoualy  advocate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
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receive  that  Bible  dootriue,  nor  indeed  did  they  seem  to  devote  aa^  inr- 
tkular  attention  to  ita  consideration.  It  waa  the  ordination  of  Dirw 
Providence  for  the  Pcoteatant  Reformers  to  consider  and  elacid«te  tku 
important  scrii^tari^  doctriiie.  The  defense  of  another  most  imporUDt 
point  of  trath^n^lected  by  all  other  religionists*  providentially  derolTtni 
upon  the  Bi^tas^  of  that  century— and  this  point  was  the  spirihialitf  ••; 
the  church  of  Ghristf  a  New  Testament  principle  utterly  inconsistent  wiiL 
infant  or  vicious  membership  in  the  church*  and  with  allianoo  of  Chnnh 
and  State.  This.3ible  principle  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  regarddi. 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  as  the  most  intolerable  of  her&K 
urgently  demanding  the  severest  vengeance  «f  the  secular  arm.  IV 
Protestants  lack^  sufficient  confiidence  in  Ood.to  cany  out  to  its  logao! 
results  their  own.  fundamental  doctrine*  that  tiie  Bible  is  the  onlj  tsA 
perfect  standard  of  faith  and  practice*  and  .the  inevitable  0010IU17  »f 
that  doctrine— that  Christ^s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Instesdof 
thoroughly  maintaining  this  scriptural,  position*  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Lutherans  and  (ralvinists  actually  corrupted  the  imndples  aod 
practices  of  large  numbers  of  the  old  Bohemian  Bretluen  and  WaldeDi«% 
and  induced  thousands  of  these  simple-minded  people  to  unite  witb  them- 
selves in  the  abandonment  of  New  Testament  ground  in  reference  to  th*- 
proper  sul^ects  of  baptism  and  the  apostolic  strictness  of  church  disci- 
pline. In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century*  when*  on  account  of 
persecution,  those  entertaining  Baptist  sentiments  lay  concealed,  accord- 
ing to  Mosheim,  in  abDost  «dl  the  countries  of  £urope*  the  intelhgeaoe  of 
the  Protestant  movement  caused  them  to  come  joyfully  and  hopefalljom 
of  their  hiding  places»  but  only  to  meet  with  bitter  disappointment;  for.  . 
if  flattery  failed  to  enlt^ice  them  f  rom'the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Cbiui 
they  were  heatheniahly.  punished  with  fines*  imprisonment*  torture,  Ud-  I 
ishment  and  death*  and  that,  too*  by  men  who  professed  to  advocate  tb*  | 
principles  of  Christian  liberty.  

•oyeralflm  arnoe  lOmie  mur  be  in  gvMt  daitaeM  on  oUwr  imporUBt  satajaeto:  and.  ta  t^ewf 
the  condltlonaUst  * '  An»bM>tiBte  "  and  '  *  Ifennonltee. "  we  alao  eee  tlimt  penons  bmt  m  te  »£"■ 
<lMkneai  In  t^mx^  to  tbe  ffloTioiu  doctdne  of  giaoe,  and  yet  aur  be  blawod  wtth  hemBlf  li|U« 
other  aplritvialeubdecte  of  great  importanoa. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURT. 

The  seventeenth  was  the  century,  during  its  fiist  half,  of  the  con- 
tinued fearful  storm  of  the  early  morning;  and,  especially  during  its 
second  half,  the  century  of  the  fierce  raging  of  the  fires  of  persecution,  at 
last  extinguished  under  the  advancing  light  of  day. 

This  was  the  century  of  the  last  religious  wars  in  "  Christendom,''  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  fomented  by  the  Jesuits,  reducing  the 
people  to  cannibalism,  and  the  i)opulation  of  Bohemia  froni  4,000,000  to 
780,000,  and  of  Germany  from  ^,000,000  to  7,000,000,  and  making  Southern 
Germany  almost  a  desert,  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
securing  a  legal  basis  for  Protestant  rights  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  the  centuiy  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  in  England,  against  the  haughty, 
cruel  and  Romanizing  Stuarts,  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  ''Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,"  under  William  and  Mary,  foiling  .the  intrigues  Of  despotism  and 
Jesuitism,  and  finally  establishing  the  constitutional  freedom  and  the 
Protestant  character  of  England,  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  legalizing 
dissent,  and  being  the  charter  of  freedom  for  non- conformists.  The 
seventeenth  was  the  century  of  the  final  deliverance  of  central  Europe 
from  Turkish  invasion  by  the  heroism  of  the  Polish  ELing,  John  Sobieski, 
who,  in  1688,  with  about  one-fifth  their  number,  disastrously  routed 
SOO,000  Turks  then  besieging  Vienna ;  the  century  of  the  secularization  of 
politics;,  and  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  Roman  Catholic 
Jesuitism  in  Southern  Euroi>e,  crushing  out,  by  means  of  its  Expurgatory 
and  Prohibitory  Indexes  of  Books,  and  its  Inquisition,  and  its  Propaganda 
or  Missionary  Society  and  Schools,  nearly  eveiy  vestige,  not  only  of 
Protestantism,  but  also  of  Jansenism  (a  revived  Roman  Catholic  Augus- 
tinianism),  in  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Austria ;  of  Louis  XIV .'s  infamous 
dragonnade  '*  conversions,"  and  his  virtual  banishment  of  500,000  Hugue- 
nots from  France,  and  his  deprivation  of  two  million  others  of  almost 
every  right,  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (in  1685,  the  Edict 
having  been  issued  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.,  and  granting  civil  and  religious 
rights  to  his  Protestant  subjects)^to  all  this  barbarity  and  stupidity  Louis 
XIV.  having  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  urged  him  thus  to  seek 
atonement  fov  his  gross  immoralities;  the  century  of  the  almost  total 
extermination,  under  the  same  baleful  influence,  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
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Ten  in  Germany ;  of  the  Bimilarly  instigated  martyrdom  of  Cyril  Lucar^ 
''the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople"  (in  1688 j,  who  had  attempted  a  Cal- 
vinistic  reformation  of  the  corrupt  Greek  Catholic  *'  Church ;"  of  the 
numerous  trials,  condemnations  and  executions,  in  England  and  Ke\r 
England,  of  persons,  generally  feeble  or  lunatic  females,  aocased  of 
witchcraft,  which  judicial  murders  had  reached  their  climax  in  conti- 
nental Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  of  the  seyere  i>er- 
secution  of  th^  Waldenses  in  Piedmont,  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland, 
of  the  Protestants  in  Switserland  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Dissenters  in 
England  and  North  America.    The  seventeenth  was  the  century  of  the 
publication  of  the  King  James  or  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible 
(in  1011),  the  best  and  noblest  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Bible  ever  made 
in  any  language ;  of  the  formation,  in  England  and  North  America,  of 
Independent  (or  Congregational)  and  Baptist  Churches,  and  of  the  Soci- 
eties of  Friends  (or  Quakers) ;  of  the  learned,  quasi-oecumenical  Synod  of 
Dort  (in  1618  and  161$),  which,  without  plunging  into  SupralapsarianiBm,. 
emphatically  condemned  the  five  erroneous  points  of  Arminian  doctrine  ; 
and  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faiths  the  most  able,  elaborate  and. 
influential  of  all  Protestant  Confessions,  adopted  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (1648-1649),  called  together  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  com- 
posed mostly  of  learned  and  devout  Presbyterian  ministers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty -one  in  number,  who  met  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  West- 
minster Abbey— the  Confession  ranging  from  the  eternal  decrees  to  the 
final  judgment,  and,  while  sublapsarian,  yet  more  Calvinlstic  than  the 
Thirty-nine  Episcopalian  Artieles,  but  not  more  so  than  the  Canons  of 
Dort,  or  the  Lambeth  Articles  of  "Archbishop"  Whitgift  (1«6),  or  the 
Irish  Articles  of  "Archbishop"  Ussher  (1615),  and  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  England  and  America,  and,  with  changes  as  to  church  govern- 
ment, by  the  Independents  or  CongregationaliBts  of  England  and  Americn ,. 
and,  with  changes  not  only  as  to  church  government,  but  also  as  to 
the  proper  sulgects  and  "mode"  of  baptism,  by  the  Regular  Baptists  of 
England  and  America,  the  doctrinal  substance  and  language  beings  the 
same  in  all  these  Confessions,    llie  seventeenth  was  the  century  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  intriguing  and  casuistical  Jesuit  missionaries    from 
Japan ;  of  the  Dutch  pretended  conversions  of  five  hundred  thousand 
heathen  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  these  first  organized,  commercial,  Protestant 
missionaries  baptizing  all  who  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Governor  conditioning  not  only  offlcse  Ijnt 
governmental  protection  upon  signing  the  Helvetic  Confession ;  and  the 
century  of  the  earnest,  humble,  self-denying  and  devoted  labors  of  Joh.ii 
Eliot  (bom  1604,  died  1600)  among  the  American  Indians,  his  tranalatiori 
of  the  Bible  int6  their  language  (in  168d— the  first  Bible  printed    in 
America),  the  ordination  of  twenty- four  Indian  preachers,  and  the  ^onna^ 
tion  of  thirty  Indian  churches  in  New  England ;  the  establisfaiaeiit^  b^ 
the  Long  Parliament  (in  1649),  under  the  stimulus  of  EHdt's  labors  of.  ^ 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,^  I'evix^e*] 
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mtha  royal  jchafter  in  1667,  Eliot  giving  the  poor  and  aidLlndiansiieaTly  all 
the  annual  salary  ol  fifty  poonda  (or  fdSO)  sent  him  by  the  Society,  and 
proTing  hinuelf  in  every  way  tiie  Indi«ne^  best  human  friend ;  and  this 
yvsis  the  century  of  the  establishment,  in  1696,  of  a  ''  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  "  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  seventeenth 
waa  alao  the  century  of  the  rise  and  rapid  growth  and  wide  prevalence  of 
modem  Arminianism  (a  low  Arminianianism»  low  morality,  and  High- 
Chorchism  together  distinguishing  England  daring  the  latter  part  of  this 
century);  and  it  was  the  century  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  modern 
philosophy,  latitudinarianism,  naturalism,  deism^  rationalism,  material- 
ism, pantheism  and  atheism,  which  potent  germs  of  evil  have  so  grown 
and  expanded,  and  have  been  so  fruitful  of  darkness  and  corruption,  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

My  apace  will  permit  only  a  brief  treatment  of  but  a  few  of  these 
matters. 

James  Arminius,  of  Holland  (1500-1600),  an  able,  learned  and  amia- 
ble man,  was  a  disciple  of  Theodore  Beza,  and  at  first  a  strict  Calvinist 
but,  through  the  combined  influences  of  the  rationalism  of  Peter  Ramus, 
the  synergism  of  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  Robert 
Bellamiine,  and  the  liberalism  of  Theodore  Koomhert,  he  came  to  believe 
and  advocate  that  the  election  of  the  sinner  to  Qtemal  life  is  not  absolute, 
but  is  conditioned  on  the  sinner's  foreseen  faith  and  perseverance.  Stiil 
he  inconsistently  maintained  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  since 
the  Fall ;  that "  man,  in  his  natural  condition,  is  dead  in  sins ;  that  his 
mind  is  darkened,  his  affections  depraved*  and  his  wiQ  refractoiy ;  tfaait 
the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  trde  good,  is  not  only  wounded,  bruised, 
inferior,  crooked  and  attenuated,  but  that  it  is  likewise  captivated,  de- 
stroyed and  lost,  and  has  no  powers  whatever,  except  such  as  are  ezeited 
by  grace ;  that  the  gi^aoe  of  Christ  is  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  illumination  of  the  mind,  the  ordering  of  the  affections,  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  will  to  that  which  is  good ;  that  it  infuses  good  thoughts 
into  the  mind^  inspires  good  desires  into  the  affections,  and  leads  the  will 
to  execute  good  thoughts  and  good  desires ;  that  it  goes  before,  accom- 
panies and  follows ;  that  it  excites,  assists,  works  in  us  to  will,  and  works 
with  us  that  w«  may  not  will  in  vain ;  that  it  averts  temptation,  stands 
by  and  aids  us  in  temptations,  supports  us  against  the  flesh,  the  world 
and  Satan ;  and  that,  in  the  conflict,  it  grants  us  to  enjoy  the  victory ; 
that  it  raises  up  again  those  who  are  conquered  and  fallen,  establishes 
them,  endues  them  with  new  strength,  and  renders  them  more  oautioun ; 
that  it  begins,  promotes,  perfects  and  consummates  salvation  "  (Watson's 
Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  46  and  47).  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  James  Arminius  was  much  less  Arminian  than  his  followers.'^  ^he  lat- 
ter, after  his  dealh,  being  continually  reproached  as  Pelagians,  had  their 
creed  drawn  up  in  Five  Articles  by  one  of  their  preachers,  James  M3rten- 
hogaert»  and  presented,  as  a  "Remonstrance,''  to  the  States  of  Holland 
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and  West  Friedond,  in  1610.    This  original  Arminian  Creed,  vtich  le^ 

^  f     *    /^  forth  a  carefoHy  restrieted  Semi-Pelagianism,  is  as  follovrs : 

S At  f^il^        "  Article  I.  That  God,  by  an  eternal,  unchangeable  iraipose  in  J(5ei 

^  Christ  His  Son,  before  ihe  foundation  of  tiie  world,  hath  determined,  not 

Lf     A  of  the  fallen,  sinful  race  of  men,  to  save  in  Christ,  for  Christ^s  sake,  and 

"t  Cr^^^       through  Christ,  those  who,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  slisllbe 

/      ^    ^  lieve  on  this  His  Son  Jesus,  and  shall  perseyere  in  this  f^ith  and  obedieDff 

09pP9fi^^^  ^^  faith,  through  this  grace,  even  to  the  end ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

.  leave  the  incorrigible  and  unbelieving  in  sin  and  under  wrath,  and  to  eoo- 

#^  ^^^  demn  them  as  alienate  from  Christ,  according  to  the  word  of  the  gospel 

in  John  iii.  86,  and  according  to  other  passages  of  Scripture  also. 

''  Article  II.  That,  agreeably  thereto,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sariarof  dif 
world,  died  for  all  men  and  for  every  man,  so  that  He  has  obtained  for 
them  all,  by  His  death  on  the  cross,  redemption  and  the  forgiyeness  of 
^ns ;  yet  that  no  one  actually  eivjoys  this  forgiveness  of  sins  except  ti» 
believer,  according  to  the  word  of  the  gospel  of  John  iii.  16,  and  in  tlv 
First  Epistle  of  John  ii.  2. 

''  Article  III.  That  man  has  not  saving  grace  of  himself,  nor  of  tk 
energy  of  his  free-will,  inasmuch  as  he,  in  the  state  of  apostasy  and  s&. 
can  of  and  by  himself  neither  think,  will  nor  do  anything  that  is  tndj 
good  (such  as  saving  faith  eminently  is);  but  that  it  is  needful  that  he  be 
bom  again  of  God  in  Christ,  through  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  renewed  in 
understanding,  inclination  or  will,  and  all  his  powers,  in  order  ^t  \fo 
may  rightly  understand,  think,  will  and  effect  what  is  truly  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Christ  in  John  xv.  6. 

"Articlb  IV.  That  this  grace  of'  God  is  the  beginning,  condnnaiKe 
and  accomplishment  of  all  good,  even  to  this  extent,  that  liie  regenerate 
man  himself,  without  prevenient  or  assisting,  awakening,  foDowinfr  u() 
co-operative  grace,  can  neither  think,  win  nor  do  good,  nor  with5tas<) 
any  temptations  to  evil ;  so  that  aU  good  deeds  or  movements,  that  cao 
be  conceived,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  Batff 
respects  the  mode  of  the  operation  of  this  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  written  concerning  many  that  they  have  resisted  the  Hoir 
Ghost,  Acts  vii.,  and  elsewhere  in  many  places. 

"  Article  V.  That  those  who  are  incorporated  into  Christ  by  a  tnf 
faith,  and  have  thereby  become  partakers  of  His  life-giving  Sp&it,  hart* 
thereby  full  power  to  strive  against  Satan,  sin,  the  world,  and  their  own 
flesh,  and  to  win  the  victory ;  it  being  well  understood  that  it  fe  erer 
through  the  assisting  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  Jesos  Chii^^ 
assists  them  through  His  Spirit  in  all  tempt^itions,  extends  to  them  81$ 
hand,  and  if  only  they  are  ready  for  the  conflict*,  and  desire  His  help,  and 
are  not  inactive,  keeps  them  from  falling,  so  that  they,  by  no  power  ic 
craft  of  Satan,  can  be  misled  nor  plucked  out  of  Christ's  hands,  according 
to  the  word  of  Christ  in  John  x.  28.  But  whether  they  are  capabk. 
through  negligence,  of  forsaking  again  the  flrst  beginnings  of  tbeir  Mt' 
in  Christ,  of  again  returning  to  this  present  evil  world,  of  turning  aw«y 
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from  the  holy  doctrioe  whieh  was  deliviured  them,  of  Ipsiag  a  good  con- 
science, of  beoommgdevoid  of  grace,  that  muat  be  jinore  particularly  de- 
termined oat  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  before  we  onrselvea  ^n  teach  it  with 
the  fall  persoaaion  of  oar  minds. 

**  These  Artides,  thus  set  forth  and  taught,  the  Remonstrants  deem 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  tending  to  edification,  and,  as  regard^  this 
ari^ment,  sufilcieat  for  salvation,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  4x  edifying 
to  rise  higher  ordeseoid  deeper.^' 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  finally  falling  from  grace,  left 
open  in  the  Fifth  Article,  was  decided  by  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminiaus 
in  the  ajffkrmaiive  daring  the  very  next  year. (1611).    And  so^  though  hav^ 
ing  pronounced  it  both  "  unnecessaiy  and  unedifying,"  thviy  continued  to 
"descend  deeper"  into  false  .doctrine,  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centary,  large  numbers  of  thevi  had  logically  degenerated 
into  Pelagians  and  Arians ;  and  th0y  were  but  little  i^emoTed  from  the 
deism  of  Herbert  of  Cherburg,  the  materialism  of  Hobbs,  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza,  and  the  sk^[>ticism  of  Bayle.    Thus  error,  instead,  of.  irectify- 
ing  itself,  continually  tends  to  depart  more  widely  from  the^.trutliu    "  In 
opposition  to  AristoteManism,  which  had  possession  of  the  universities,  ^nd 
schools.  Modem.  Philosophy  begMi>  its  course  in  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  three  tendencies  of  mystic  idealism  (in  Jacob  Bohme),  inductive 
philosophy  (in  Francis  Bacon),  and  rationalism  (in  Rene  Qescartes) ; 
whieh  forms  of  speculation  have  ever  since  been  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
each  other  and  with  Christianity, '^    *'  The  most  powerful  e;i|eiay  that  phi- 
losophy ever  had,'^  says  Victor  Cousin, ''  was  I^laise  Pascal^'  (bom  1623, 
died  1002),  "  the  greatest  genius  and  the  best  pian  that  France  ever  pro- 
duced,'^ the  most  evangelical  and  the  most  profound  of  all  the  uninspired 
defenders  of  Christianity,  who  proves,  in  his  fragmentary  and  posthumous 
"  Pensees  ^  or  "  Thoughts,'^  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures 
and  by  His  Spirits lumishes. the  only  solution,  to  the  dark  and  countless 
mysteries  of  human  life,  the  only  antidote  for  its  ills,  the  only  relief  for 
its  necessities.    In  his  "  Provincial  Letters  '^  he  made  the  Jesuits'  code  of 
ethio«  the  derision  of  all  £urope.    He  was  of  that  small  and  persecuted 
body  of  Catiiolics  called  Port  Royalists,  or  Jansenists,  or  Augustinians, 
who  heartily  believed  and  advocated  the  two  great  Bible  principles  of  the 
notiiingness  of  fallen  man  and  the  omnj^tence  of  .Divine  grace.    He 
showed  that  all  himian  philosophies,  like  all  human  religions,  are  full  of 
vanity,  follies,  weakness,  errors,  extravagances  and  contradictions ;  and 
thus  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  look  away  from  all  these  ignes- 
fatuit  which  can  lead  only  to  destruction,  to  the  true  and  saving  light  of 
the  eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness.    '*  I  find  it  true,''  says  he,  *'  that  since 
the  world  began  it  has  been  constantly  announced  to  men  tiuit  they  are 
in  a  state  of  universal  corruption ;  but  that  a  Restorer  shall  come.    That 
it  is  not  one  man  who  says  it,  but  a  countiess  number  of  men,  and  an 
entire  people,  during  four  thousand  years,  piophesying  thus,  and  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose.    Thus  I  extend  my  arms  to  my  Liberator,  who. 
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Imving^been  foMtold  for  four  Uioiuand  yeara,  oame  to  mflbr  and  to  die 
for  me  on  the  earth,  at  the  tiBM  and  with  all  the  curcamataaMS  winch  had 
been  predicted ;  and^by  Hit  grace,  I  await  death  in  peaoe,  in  the  hope  of 
being  eternally  united  to  Him ;  and  I  live,  nev«rtheles8,  with  joy,  either 
iii  the  bleasingB  which  it  may  pleaae  Him  to  giTcme,  or  in  th^  iUa*  which 
He  may  send  for  my  good,  and  that  He  haa  taflight  me  to  endare  by  His 
example.    I  find  the  Ohristiaii  religion  aa  foraahadowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament,  altogether  Divine  in  ita  authar- 
ity,  in  ita  deration,  in  its  perpetuity,  in  its  morality,  in  ito  government^  in  its 
doctrine,  Mid  in  its  eifeota.'^— It  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  poet  John 
Milton,  the  natnral  philosopher -Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  mental  philos- 
opher John  Locke,  were  not  Only  Armhiians,  bat  also  Arians.   The  learned 
Dutoh  statesman  and  theol<>giaai,  Hugo  O^otina,  was  an  Arminian,  and 
anbstittrted,  in  place  of  the  stHct  Anselmic  theory  of  a  real  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  Ohrist,  the  idea  of  a  Dirine  acquittal  for  Christ'a  sake. 
G.  W.  Leibnitz,  of  Germany,  the  most  umVetaalgimius  of  all  time,  traces, 
in  his  splendid  and  imposing  Theodicy,  all  evil  to  tlie  necessarily  imperfect 
atod  errifig  will  of  the  creature ;  declares  God  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  w4M)le  order  of  things  in  time  and  out  of  time ;  and,  Uke  John  Milton,  f 
regards  every  httmaii  creed  as  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  preaentatioa  of 
truth. 

The  National  Synod  of  Dort  (in  South  Holland),  convened  by  the 
States- General  for  the  settlement  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  con- 
taining, anlong  its  eighty-four  members,  tw«nty-eigfat  delegates  from 
Germany,  the  Palatinate,  Switzerland  and  England,  sat  from  November 
13th,  16X8,  to  May  9th,  1619.  All  the  Dutoh  members  were  orthodox. 
Three  Arminian  delegates  elected  from  Utrecht  had  to  yield  their  aeats 
to  their  orthodox  competitors.  Francis  Gomarus  was  said  to  be  the  only 
Supralapsarian  delegate.  Prof.  Schaff  says  that,  in  learning  and  piety, 
the  Synod  has  never  been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  t^e  Apostles.  The 
Synod  emphatically  condemned  all  the  five  points  of  Arminianiam,  and 
affirmed,  to  the  contrary :  1st.  Unconditional  Election ;  2d.  Particalar 
Bedemption ;  8d.  Total  Depravity ;  4th.  Effectual  Callfng ;  5th.  Final 
Perseverance.  They  declared  that  election,  instead  of  being  founded 
upon  foreseen  faith  and  holiness,  is  itself  the  very  fountain  of  faith,  holi- 
ness and  eternal  life ;  that,  while  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  of  infinite 

*For  more  tlum  half  of  his  short  life  of  thirty-nine  years,  Pascal  was  deeply  affected  with  dys- 
pepma.  or  paralysis,  or  hypoehoudria.  or  aU  these  combined:  and  from  his  eiirhteentb  jrea-r  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  pain.  Yet  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  exemplary  patience :  ana.  under 
the  moumfol  darkness  of  OatnoUe  supervtltion,  he  oontinnally  iniUoted  apcn  bte  poor  iKxly  ad- 
ditional snfferinffs.  For  he  wore  an  iron  girdle  next  his  sldn,  armed  with  sharp  points,  which  he 
'H/onld  drive  Intotus  flesh  with  his  elbow  whenever  he  felt  himself  assailed  by  sinful  Aooerhts. 

t*'  Truth,  indeed,"  says  Milton  in  his  ArtopoffUita,  "cam»  once  into  the  world  with  her  Di- 
Tine  Master,  ana  was  a  perfect  shape  moat  erlonous  to  look  on :  but  when  He  ascended,  and  His 
Apostles  after  Him  were  laid  asleep,  then  stndirht  arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceiver*,  w]m,  as  the 
•tory  iroes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspiratorB,  how  they  dealt  with  the.  good  OsjTim 
took  the  vii^n  Trath.  hew6d  ner  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  acattorad  thtetu  to  the 
four  winds.  From  that  time  ever  since  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  axoBt  Appear,  imitating 
the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osyrlft,  went  up  and  down  fratteedns  up 
limb  and  limb,  stUl  as  they  could  find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  hatoB  and  Com- 
mons, nor  ever  shall  till  her  Masters  second  coming.** 
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'worth  and  value,  aboadaiitljr  anffieieDt  to  expiate  the  «iiia  of  the  whole 
world,  itfl  Baying  eflLcacj  extonda  only  to  the  eleet»  ae  as  to  hiing  them 
infallibly  to  ealyation ;  that  all  men  are  bom  in  thelikeneesof  their  fallen 
parents,  in  a  state  of  H>iritaal  death;  that  faith  and  lepentanee  are  the 
efficacious  gifts  or  works  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  the  hearts  of  all  His 
chosen  people^  who  are  thus  wholly  of  God  resened  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son,  that  they  magr 
show  forth  His  praises,  and  glory  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  Lord ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  all  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil,  God,  their  heavenly 
Father  and  unchangeable  friend,  who  has  conferred  grace  upon  His  ^ect, 
is  faithful,  and  win  never  leave  or  forsake  them,  but  will  recover  them, 
in  true  repentance  and  humility,  from  all  their  falls,  and  mereif ally  con- 
Arm  and  powerfully  preserve  them  in  a  gracious  state  even  to  the  end. 

The  victoric|i^s  party  gave  proof  of  the  darkness  still  remaining  in 
their  minds  by  not  only  deposing  about  two  hundred  Arminian  ministers, 
but  by  banishing  such  as  would  not  consent  to  keep  silent,  and  beheading 
(under  a  false  charge  of  treason)  the  aged  Advocate-General  of  Holland, 
Van  Olden  Bameveldt>  and  condemning  to  perpetual  imprisonm^it  Hugo 
Orotius,  who  escaped  through  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife.  In  1686,  after- 
the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  Arrainians  were  aUowed  to  return  and 
re-establish  their  churches  and  schools  in  H<dland,  which  became  move 
and  more  a  land  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty. 

The  seventeenth  was  the  great  century  of  the  prevalence  of  Jeamtiim; 
and  Macaulay's  unrivalled  characterization  of  this  perfection  of  Pharisa* 
ism  and  Pelagianism  must  now  be  given.  In  the  sixteenth  century  "  the 
Pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers  more  formidable  than  had  ever  beikire 
threatened  it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order,  which  was  animated  by 
intense  enthusiasm  and  organized  with  exquisite  skill.  When  the  Jesuits 
came  to  rescue,  they  found  the  Papacy  in  extreme  peril ;  but  from  tha* 
moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Proteetantisnou  which  had,  during  a 
whole  generation,  carried  all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Before  the  Order  had  existed  a  hundred  years  it  had  filled  the  wh<^  world 
with  memorials  of  great  things  done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No  re* 
iigioas  community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously  distinguished ; 
none  had  extended  its  operations  over  so  vast  a  space :  yet  in  none  had 
there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  action.  There  was  no 
region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  Ufe,  in  which 
Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  They  guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They 
deciphered  Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  They  published  whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  his- 
tory, treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals, 
catechisms  and  lampoons.  The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with  conspicuous 
ability.    They  appear  to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to  which  intol- 
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lectnal  caltnie  can  be  earned  withont  risk  of  intellectual  emancipatiutt. 
Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own  tiiat,  in  the  art  of  managing  and 
forming  the  tender  mind,  they  had  no  equals.     Meanwhile  they  assidti- 
ously  and  saccessfally  coltivated  the  eloquence  of  the  pnlpit.    With  still 
greater  assiduity  and  still  greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  confessional.     Throughout  Roman  Catholic  Europe  the 
secrets  of  every  government  and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in 
their  keeping.    They  glided  from  one  Protestant  country  to  another  under 
innumerable  disguises,  as  gay  Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as  Puritan 
preachers.     They  wandered  to  countries  which  mercantile  avidity  nor 
liberal  curiosity  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.    They  were 
to  be  found  as  Mandarins,  superintending  the  observatory  at  Pekin. 
They  were  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand,  teaching  t£e  rudiments  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  savages  of  Paraguay.    Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence, 
whatever  might  be  their  employment,  their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  unreasoning  obedience  to  the  central 
authority.    None  of  them  had  chosen  his  dwelling-place  or  his  vocation 
for  himself.    Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under  the  Arctic  circle  or 
under  the  Equator,  whether  he  should  pass  his  Jife  arranging  gems  and 
collating  manuscripts  at  the  Vatican  or  in  persuading  naked  barbarians 
under  the  Southern  Cross  not  to  eat  each  other,  were  matters  which  he 
left  with  profound  submission  to  the  decision  of  others.    If  he  was  wanted 
at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  fleet.     If  he  was  wanted  at 
Bagdad,  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert  with  the  next  caravan.    If  his 
ministry  was  needed  in  some  country  where  his  life  was  more  insecure 
than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor  him,  where  the  heads 
and  quarters  of  his  brethren,  iixed  in  the  public  places,  showed  him  what 
he  had  to  expect,  he  went  without  remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his  doom. 
Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct.    When,  in  our  time,  a  new  and  terri- 
ble pestilence  passed  round  the  globe,  when,  in  some  great  cities,  fear  had 
dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold  society  together,  when  the  secular  clergy 
had  forsaken  their  flocks,  when  medical  succor  was  not  to  be  purchased 
by  gold,  when  the  strongest  natural  aft'ections  had  yielded  to  the  love  of 
life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by  the  pallet  which  Bishop  and 
Curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father  and  mother,  had  deserted,  bending 
over  infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents  of  confession,  and  holding  up 
to  the  last,  before  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the  expiring  Re- 
deemer.— But,  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterestedness  and  self- 
devotion  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Society,  great  vices  were-  min- 
gled.   It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  ardent  public 
Apirit  which  made  the  Jesuit  regardless  of  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of 
his  life,  made  him  also  regardless  of  truth  and  of  mercy ;  that  no  means 
which  could  promote  the  interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
and  that  by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too  often  meant  the  interest  of 
his  society.    It  was  alleged  that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  recorded  in 
history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly  traced ;  that,  constant  only  in  his 
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attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some  eoim- 
tries  the  meet  dan^ioaa  enemy  of  freedom,  and  in  others  the  nmit  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  order.    The  mighty  Tiotories  which  he  boasted  he  had 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  church  were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illns* 
triouB  members  of  that  church,  rather  apparent  than  real.     He  had 
indeed  labored  with  a  wonderful  show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world 
under  her  laws;  but  he  had  done  so  by  r^azing  her  laws  to  suit 
the  temper  of  the  worlds    Instead  of  toiling  to  elevate  human  nature 
to  the  noble  standard  fixed  by  Divine  precept  and  example,  he  had 
lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level  ot  human 
nature.     He  gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptised 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East;  but  it  was  reported  that  from  some 
of  those  converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the  gospe} 
depends  had  been  cunning^  concealed,  and  that  others  were  permitted 
to  avoid  persecution  by  bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods, 
while  internally  repeating  Paters  and  Aves.    Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen 
countries  that  such  arts  were  said  to  be  practiced.    It  was  not  strange 
that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to 
the  ccmfeesionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for  from  those  confessionals  none 
went  discontented  away.    There  the  priest  was  all  thiags  to  all  men.    He 
showed  just  so  much  rigor  as  might  not  drive  those  who  knelt  at  his  spir- 
itual tribunal  to  the  Dominican  or  the  Frandscan  Church.    If  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly^tones  of  theprimi* 
live  fathers;  but  with  that  large  part  of  mankind  who  have  religioD 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  whan  they  do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough 
to  keep  them  from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  different  system.    Since  he 
could  not  reclaim  them  from  vice,  it  was  his  buainess  to  save  them  front 
remorse.    He  had  at  his  command  an  immense  dispensary  of  anodynea 
for  wounded  consciences.    In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been 
written  by  Mb  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors^ 
were  to  be  found  doctrines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every  class. 
There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  hi» 
goods  from  his  creditors.    The  servant  was  taught  how  he  might,  without 
din,  run  off  with  his  master's  plate.    The  pander  was  assured  that  a  Chris- 
tian man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages between  married  women  and  their  gallants.    The  high  spirited  and 
punctilious  gentlemen  of  France  were  gratified  by  a  decision  in  favor  of 
duelling.    The  Italians,  accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  venge- 
ance, were  glad  to  learn  that  they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot  at 
their  enemies  from  behind  hedges.    To  deceit  was  given  a  license  snfii- 
cient  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human  contracts  and  of  human  testi* 
mony.    In  truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and  property 
eivjoyed  any  security,  it  was  because  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
restrained  men  from  doing  what  the  Order  of  Jesuits  assured  them  that 
they  might  with  a  safe  conscience  do."    '*  The  Jesuits  unfolded  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  Probabilism  in  such  manner  and  measure,"  says  Gieseler» 
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^' thai,  while  they  condemned  sin  in  genentl,  jiet  in  its  partictilar  mani- 
iestaliMM  they  yery  fieqaently  exensed  and  palliated  it.  At  the  same 
time,  they  ao  defined  the  diffevenoe  between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  and 
made  sueh  statements  upon  the  snfilctency  of  repentance,  that  men's 
minda  were  cradled  in  complete  carnal  8eciiril7.  They  elevated  the  papal 
power  above  everything,  since  their  own  rested  on  it.  Bishops  and  conn- 
«ils  might  err,  bnt  the  pope  was  inMlible,  and  could  never  lapse  into 
heresy ;  indeed,  he  was  so  £ar  the  lord  of  Christendom  that  sin  itself, 
eiuoined  by  him,  would  be  a  duty.  Thus  he  was  elevated  so  far  above 
the  hmman  sphere  that  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  demi-god.  As  it  waa 
with  the  doctrine  about  the  pope,  so  the  odier  doctrines  assailed  by  Pro- 
testants were  fior  the  most  part  carried  to  ezces»-^tiie  celibacy  of  the 
olergy,  their  independence  of  the  civil  power,  the  worship  of  saints,  of 
Mary,  and  of  images,  the  multiplication  of  indulgences.  To  keep  danger- 
ons  light  away,  not  only  were  the  Indexes  of  Prohibited  Books  set  to 
work,  bnt  the  Indices  of  Expurgated  Books  were  also  published,  muti- 
lating and  falsifying  the  ancient  writings." 

In  1009  Gregory  XV .,  the  first  pope  who  had  been  a  pupil  ef  the  Jesuits, 
^stoblished  the  >Sf«l  great  Missionast  Board  in  the  worid,  the  prototype 
of  all  other  MissMmacy  Boards,  whether  Cal^olic  or  Protestant,  the  8acra 
<Jkm9regaiio  de  Propagamda  Fide  (Sacred  Congregation  for  Propagating 
the  Faith),  consisting  of  cardinals,  and  having  in  charge  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  Missionary  System.    This  body  is  still  in  existenoe.    The  object 
<kf  this  orgaaiEation  was  and  is  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  Protestants 
to  Boman  Catholicism  and  the  extirpation  of  heretics.    For  this  latter  pur- 
pose the  civil  power  has  berai  employed  in  Catholic  countries,  and  will  be 
also  emplc^ed  in  all  Protestant  countries  wlierever  Roman  Catholicism 
gains  the  supremacy.    To  promote  the  same  purpose  of  Catholicising  the 
world,  the  next  pope,  Urban  VIII.,  established,  in  1087,  the  Seminarium 
or  OoUeffium  de  Propagamda  Fide  (Seminary  or  College  for  Propagating 
the  Faitii),  **  to  which  young  men  from  all  nations  are  brought  at  an  early 
age,  and  gratuitously  instructed  in  languages  and  sciences,  and  fitted  out 
for  the  nussionaiy  work.    This  CoUege  was  subordinated  entirely  to  the 
Congregation  of  Cardinals  or  Misisdonaiy  Board,  and  a  splendid  palace 
was  built  for  both  institutions.    To  the  Propaganda  no  small  part  of  the 
aggressive  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  due.    It  has  complete  military 
power,  under  the  pope,  over  the  whole  missionaiy  field,  not  only  to  send 
missienaries  wherever  it  is  the  interest  of  the  church  to  send  t^em,  but  to 
give  them  special  training  adapted  to  their  special  work." 

In  addition  to  the  Jesuit  or  Catholic  atrocities  of  this  century  already 
ennmevated  with  some  particulars,  they  massacred  400  Protestants  at 
Grossoto,  in  Lombardy,  July  l^h,  1680 ;  are  said  to  have  destroyed  400,000 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  in  1641,  by  outright  murder,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 
and  drowning;  cruelly  exiled  500  families  of  Waldenses  In  Piednftont,  in 
1601 ;  most  diabolically  tortured,  outraged  and  massacred  6,000  of  tiie  same 
poor  people  in  1666 ;  and  partly  butchered,  and  partly  imprisoned  most 
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foully,  and  banidied  moflt  inhwimmlyi  l%OMol  these ineffetialve people  <ff 
Ood  in  1088»  thooHOide  of  them  h&akg  led  like  sheep  to  the  aUoi^iter  be> 
cause  tliey  vonld  not  bow  down  to  the  ccHrrapting  idolstries  of  Bomm. 

The  ^'Chnieh  of  England"  for  a  long  time  imitated  the  lynHmical 
and  perseeirtuig  spirit  of  her  iM  motlMr,  Borne.  *'  Created  in  the  ftfst 
instanee  hy  a  ooart  intvigner"  says  Mr.  W.  £.  H.  Leeky^  "  pervaded  in  all 
its  parts  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  intense  firasdanism  (representing  the 
ehnreii  to  be  a  mere  eieatare  of  the  Btste,  dependent  i^mo  the  State  for 
its  existenee  and  authority),  and  aspiring  at  the  same  time  to  a  spiritual 
aathorilgrseavoely  less  absolute  than  that  of  the  (Romish)  ehnreh  wludi 
it  had  superseded,  Anglioanism  was  from  the  beginning  at  once  the  most 
servile  and  the  most  efficient  agent  of  tyranny*  £ndsav<Nnng  by  the 
aaeiataiiee  of  temporal  authority  and  by  the  display  of  worldly  pomp  to 
realise  in  Enf^and  the  same  position  as  Cath^ieism  had  occupied  in 
Europe,  riie  naturally  flung  herself  on  evefy  oeetmoa  into  tbe  armsof  tiie 
civil  power.  No  otber  church  so  uniformly  betngred  and  trampled  oa 
the  liberties  of  her  country.*  In  all  those  fiery  trials  through  whieli 
En^Uah  liberty  has  passed  siaoe  the  Befonnation»  sbe  invariably  oaat  her 
inAoenee  into  the  scale  of  tyranny,  supported  and  etdogised  every  attempt 
to  violate  the  Constitution,  and  wrote  the  fearful  sentenesof  eternal  eon- 
deiBBation  upon  the  tombs  of  the  mariyre  of  freedom.  When  Charles  I» 
attempted  to  eonvort  the  monarchy  into  a  despotism,  tbe  English  Churdh 
gave  him  its  constant  and  entiuisiastie  support.  When,  in  the  gloomy 
period  of  vice  and  of  reaction  that  followed  the  Bestoratien,  the  cunent 
o€  opinion  set  in  against  all  liberal  opinions,  and  the  HMHrims  of  despot- 
iam  vrere  embodied  even  in  the  Oath  of  Allegiance^  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  directed  the  stream,  allied  herself  in  the  eloeest  union  withaeourt 
whooe  viees  were  the  scandal  of  Christendom,  and  exhausted  her  anathe* 
maa,  ii<^  upon  the  hideous  corruption  that  surrounded  her,  but  upon  the 
principles  of  Hampden  and  of  Milton.  All  through  the  long  series  of 
eneioachments  of  the  Stuarts  she  exhibited  the  same  spirit.  It  waa  net 
till  James  II.  had  menaced  her  supnHnaey  that  the  church  waa  aroused  to 
Tcsiatanee.  Then  indeed,  for  a  brief  but  memorable  period,  she  plaoed 
herself  la  oppositimi  to  the  Crown,  and  eontributed  largely  to  one  of  the 
most  iplorions  events  in  Fiiglish  histoty.  But  no  sooneor  had  WUliauL 
mounted  the  throne  than  her  policy  waa  levwaed,  her  whole  •  energies 
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t  In  tbe  danae  that  ft  wM  not  lutrful  ** on  asiT  vfettmrn  ^lutorer  to  take  up  arma  aninat  th« 
IdaK.**  TUa  eUmae  waa  exDungedat  the  BevcdaUgn.  Maccna diarto  had  declared  that  kiuirs  who 
vMkted  It  mltebt  be  reaiatea.  ^'Tbe  doctrine  thai  tln^^guverument  la  pecauarj y  f arvored  Inr 
Bfisvoo.*^  aays  Iflicanlay,  '* reoaiTea no oountenance  from  the  Old  TeetMnent v/Qr injbe  Old  Teat- 
nnefkt  we nad  that  the  choaen  peo^e  yrne  blamed  and  pnnMhea  f 6r  deelrlng' aktoff-,  andthat 
tMt^  wcETO  anerwiacda  oomskaaded  to  withdraw  their  aUegiaaoe  from  him.  ^Hot  doea  tbia  nratam 
Teeefvte  aay  eonnteoaaoefrom tboae  paaaaffea  of  the  Kew Teatament which  deaciibe  HTOTeminent 
a«  aa  ordlnaiwe  ^  OOd;  for  the  vajemmrat  vndet  which  tba  wrfttexa  of  the  New^Teatament  Uved 
waa DotAheiMfCtty  monarchy.    The  soman  Bmperora  were  republican  ma«:l0tratee»  named  by 
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-were,  direeted  to  tiie  sabveraioii  of  the  oonBtitiitioiial  liberty  that  wbb 
ihen  fiimly  eatobllshed*  and  it  ia  recorded  by  the  great  blBtorian  of  the 
Bevolation  that  at  least  nine-teiiths  of  the  clergy  were  oppoeed  to  the 
•emaneipator  of  England.  All  l^iongh  the  reaction  under  Queen  Anne, 
all  through  the  still  worse  reaction  under  George  III.,  the  same  spirit  was 
-displayed.  In  the  first  period  the  clergy,  in  their  hatred  of  liberty,  fol- 
lowed cordially  the  leadership  ot  the  infidel  Bolingbroke ;  in  the  second 

^  they  were  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  wars  against  America  and 
against  the  French  Bevolution,  whieh  hare  been  the  most  disastrous  in 
whidi  England  has  ever  engaged.  From  first  to  last  their  c(Hiduct  was 
Hhe  same,  and  every  triumph  of  liberty  was  their  defeat.'' 

The  despotic  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  *'  Chureh  of  England  "^  was 
manifested  against  its  own  Puritan,  or  Non-conformist  members ;  and 
against  the  Indep^idents  (or  stricter  Puritans,  who  formed  churches 
•eparate  from  the  EstaWshed  ''  Churdi") ;  still  more  against  the  Cove- 
nanters (or  Covenanted  Presbyterians  who  entered  into  a  compact  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland) ;  and  most  of  all 
against  the  Baptists  and  Quakers.  And  this  spirit  was  manifested  both 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  leading  clergy  of 
ihe  Establishment  wwe  Calvinistk,  and  in  the  later  part,  when  they  were 
Arminian ;  but  the  Arminian  persecutions  far  surpassed  the  Calvinistic 
both  in  number  and  atrocity— persecution  being  more  logically  consistent 
with  Arminianism,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  latter  was  blended 
with  ritualism  and  sacerdotalism. 

The  Independents,  originating  in  England  about  the  year  10^  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Browne  (hence  first  called  Brownists),  and  being 
deserted  by  Browne,  who  in  IGM  conformed  to  the  *'  Church  of  En^land,^ 
ehose  John  Robinson,  a  pious  Calvinist,  as  their  pastor  in  1<M)8,  and  in  1606, 
to  secure  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  fled  to  Amsterdam,  and  in 
1609  to  Leyden,  in  Holland ;  and  one  hundred  and  one  of  them,  for  the 
aame  purpose,  emigrated,  with  their  Ruling  Elder,  William  Brewster,  in 
the  Mayflower,  in  1690,  to  Plsrmouth,  Massachusetts.  These  emign^ants 
(forty-one  men,  with  their  tenilies)  are  known  as  t^e  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  i" 
they  were  mostly  poor  men  and  artisans ;  they  advocated  the  self -govern- 
ment of  each  local  church,  and  the  admisnon  of  none  but  true  believers 
to  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  they  were  not  much  disposed  to  persecute 
others  for  having  different  religious  views  and  practices  from  themselves. 
But  in  1630  the  ''Puritans,^  or  Episcopalians,  who  wished  to  purify  the 
discipline  and  worship  of  the  *'  Church  of  England,''  and  still  not  sepa- 

-  rate  from  that  *'  Church,''  began  emigrating  to  Massadiusetts.  They  con- 
sisted in  great  part  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes ;  and,  though 
establishing  a  system  of  Congregationalinu,  yet  like  their  brethren  in 
England  they  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratic  state,  and  strove  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  worship  by  rigorous  laws  for  the  civil  punishment  of  heresy 
and  schism.  They  unscripturally  retained  the  pedobaptism  of  the 
"^  Church  of  England ;"  and  they  therefore  wreaked  their  peculiar  venge- 
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anoe  on  BaptLrts  and  Quakers.  The  **  Church  of  England '^  was  estab- 
lished by  law  ''  in  Yii^^inla,  the  Carolinas  and  Qeorgia,  in  Maryland  after 
the  decline  of  the  Bmnan  Catfadlic  influence,  and  in  New  York  after  its 
cession  by  the  Dutch ;"  and  its  tyrannical  and  persecuting  spirit,  com- 
bined with  its  lack  of  "  Bishops  "  and  its  dependence  on  England,  caused 
it  to  languish  in  a  eountiy  destined  by  ProTidence  to  be  the  home  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

The  Scottish  Covenantws  made  a  bold  stand  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom  especially  from  IMO  to  1688,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and 
James  II.  The  persecutions  that  they  suffered  from  the  "  Church  of 
England  "  were  very  numerous,  and  in  mauy  cases  most  harrowing.  It  is 
computed  that,  during  these  twenty-eight  years,  eighteen  thousand  of 
them  were  either  banished  or  put  to  death. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  originated  in  1647.  They  were,  in  some 
respects,  the  successors  of  the  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  prede* 
cessors  of  the  Methodists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  George  Fox  (1624- 
1690),  a  moral,  meek,  odd,  uneducated,  bold  and  poor^man,  was  their 
founder ;  Robert  Barclay  (1648-1600)  their  apologist  and  theologian ;  and 
William  Penn  (1644-1718)  their  statesman  and  politieian.  They  claimed, 
not  to  be  founders  of  a  new  sect,  but  revivers  of  primitive  Christianity. 
They  taught  the  spirituality  of  true  religion ;  the  indispensable  need  of 
''the  inner  light"  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ  for  -the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  God  without  the  intervention 
of  human  priest  or  ceremony ;  entire  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship 
for  all  men;  that  the  ministry  need  no  human  education  or  theological 
training,  but  only  the  preparation  afforded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
they  ought  to  preach  without  hire  or  bargaining,  though  they  may  receive 
voluntary  contributions  from  those  to  wh<Hn  they  administer  in  spiritual 
things.  Th^  steadfastly  opposed  tithes,  oaths,  infant  baptism,  war, 
slavery,  intemperance,  vain  fashions,  corrupting  amusements  and  flatter- 
ing titles ;  and  these  eccentricities  brought  upon  them  the  terrible  venge- 
ance of  the  ''State  Church."  It  is  said  that,  from  1660  to  1689,  18,268 
Quaken  suflbred  fine,  imprisonment,  torture  and  mutilation  in  the  British 
Isles,  819  were  banished,  and  860  perished  in  prisons,  some  almost  literally 
rotting  in  pestilential  cells ;  and;  in  New  England,  170  cases  of  hard  usage 
are  enumerated,  47  were  banished,  and  four  (including  one  woman)  were 
hanged.  These  sufferings  they  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  hero- 
ism, leaving  tlieir  ^lemies  to  the  coirection  of  the  Lord,  and  meekly 
saying  tiiat  it  was  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  But, 
with  their  wonderful  light,  they  had  mudi  spiritual  darkness.  They 
taught  Hiat  the  ordinanoes  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  were 
not  designed  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  be  observed  outwardly 
by  the  chmch,  but  only  inwardly;  that  Christ  died  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  inner  light  or  grace  of  His 
Spirit  is  given  in  sufilcient  measure  to  every  human  being,  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  Ihe  world,  to  save  all  if  they  obey  it,  and  condemn  them  if 
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they  reject  it  (the  Quakers  thus  being  the  mbet  ArminiffB  ef  Anmniuis^ 
and  snrpaBsing  all  other  denominations  in  their  latitodinarian  view  of  the 
Spirit's  inflnence) ;  that  men  are  Jnstifled  m  their  works,  though  not  on 
account  of  their  works ;  and  that  it  is  possiMe,  in  the  present  worid,  to 
reach  a  state  of  sinless  perfection.  Their  four  gradm  of  meetings  for 
discipline— the  preparative,  the  mimthly,  the  qnarterij  and  the  yearly, 
the  latter  exercising  exclusive  legislative  and  finally  appeUate  power  over 
a  large  coUection  of  Societies— somewhat  resemble  the  polity  of  Presby- 
terianism ;.  the  system  has  too  moch  worldly  wisdom,  and  too  little  New 
Testament  authority.  Some  of  their  writers,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  approached  very  near  to  Soeinianism,  denying  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Christ*  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  imputed 
righteousness.  And  in  1827  a  schism  took  place  among  the  American 
Quakers,  Elias  Hicks,  of  New  York  (1768-1880),  openly  advocating  8ocini> 
anism,  and  drawing  off  into  a  separate  body  (called  the  Hicksite  Quakers) 
the  most  of  the  Quakers  in  the  Atlantic  States;  while  this  movement 
caused  those  ci^ed  the  Orthodox  Quakers  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
Scriptures.  Each  party  professes  to  hold  l^e  views  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  in  the  seventeenth  century— the  namewhidi  they  have  given 
themselves  not  being  the  church,  but  **  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends.^ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  numbered  about 
75,000 ;  and  they  have  never  had  as  many  as  960,000  members. 

The  most  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  outward  persecu- 
tion, but  of  spiritual  prospetity,  for  the  Baptists  in  Ekiiope  and  America. 
By  the  so-called  **  Reformed  Churches  ^  in  the  departments  of  Zurich  and 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  hundreds  of  the  poor  people  styled  Anabaptists  or 
Mennonites  were,  on  account  of  their  religion,  whipped,  branded,  robbed, 
imprisoned  and  banished.    Similar  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the 
Baptists  by  the  Episcopalians  in  England  and  Virginia,  and  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  in  Massachusetts.    The  last  man  burned  aHve  in  England 
for  his  religion  was  Edwaid  Wightman,  a  Baptist,  April  11th,  1612 ;  just 
as  the  first  man,  William  Sautre,  burned  in  1400,  in  England,  for  bis  re* 
ligion,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bap<ast  in  sentiment.    The  only  other  per- 
son burned  in  England  for  his  religion  dtiring  this  century  was  Bartholo' 
mew  Legate,  an  Arian,  March  letfai,  l<lld.     The  horror  of  the  people  at 
these  renewed  executions  for  her«^  caused  James  I.  and  his  anccessors 
to  adopt  slower  and  less  public  modes  of  death  for  '*  heretics  ^-^«uch  as 
long  and  barbarous  imprisonment.    Baptist  ministers  especially  suffered 
from  long  imprisonment.    ''  Francis  Bampfield  was  eight  yean  in  Dor- 
Chester  jail,  and  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  Newgate,  where  lie  died. 
John  Miller  was  confined  ten  yean  in  the  same  jail.    Henry  fV>Tty  was 
twelve  years  in  prison  at  Exeter.    John  Bunyan  was  in  Bedford  jail  twelve ! 
years.     Joseph  Wright  lay  in  Maidstone  jail  twenty  years.      G^eorge 
Fownes  died  in  Gloucester  jail.     Thomas  Delaune,  and  many  other  ser* 
vants  of  God,  died  in  Newgate.'' 

Samuel  Howe,  a  cobbler  and  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  auiiior  of  d 
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pamphlet  called  "  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's  Teaching,  without  Human 
Learoiug,''  died  in  prison  in  1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  highway,  heoanse 
interment  in  consecrated  ground,  so-called,  was  refused  him. 

It  was  particularly  during  the  infamous  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  (1060-1088)  that  the  Baptists  were  i)ersecuted  in  England.  In 
NoYcmber,  1661,  John  James,  an  excellent,  inoifensiye  and  beneyolent 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  minister  in  London,  was  on  suborned  and  peijured 
testimony  as  to  treasonable  words  used  by  him,  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, his  quarters  being  placed  over  the  city  gates,  and  his  head  set  on  a 
pole  opposite  the  meeting-house  where  he  had  preached  the  gospel.  The 
"Act  of  Uniformity  "^  in  1662  drove  two  thousand  conscientious  ministers 
from  the  Establishment,  and  subjected  many  Baptists  to  the  pillory  and 
imprisonment.  The  first  "  Conventicle  Act"  in  1664  forbade  as  many  as 
five  or  more  i)erson8,  oyer  sixteen  years  of  age,  besides  the  household, 
from  meeting  anywhere  for  religious  worship  in  any  other  manner  than 
allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  "  Church  of  England ;"  the 
penalty  for  the  first  ofiense  was  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of 
five  pounds ;  for  the  second  offense  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine 
of  ten  pounds;  and  for  the  third  ofi^ense  banishment  to  America  (the 
West  Indies)  for  seven  years  (and  death,  if  they  returned  without  per- 
mission), or  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Vast  numbers  suffered  under 
this  act  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Five-Mile  Act  in  1665  forbade 
Non-conformist  ministers  from  going  within  five  miles  of  any  city  or 
town  that  sent  members  to  Parliament,  or  within  five  miles  of  any  place 
where  there  was  stated  service  in  the  Established  '^Church;"  also  de- 
clared them  incapable  of  teaching  any  public  or  private  schools.  The 
penalty  for  each  offense  was  forty  pounds.  This  Act  inflicted  great  suf- 
fering upon  the  true  ministers  of  the  word  and  upon  their  families ;  and 
it  caused  many  Baptist  Churches  to  be  formed  in  villages,  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  land,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Five-Mile  Act.  The  second 
"  Conventicle  Act "  in  1670  was  still  more  searching  and  extensive  than 
the  first.  "  All  persons  attending  conventicles  (or  the  religious  meetings 
of  Non-conformists)  were  to  be  fined  five  shillings  for  the  first  ofi^ense ; 
ten  shillings  for  the  second ;  the  preachers  were  to  be  fined  twenty  pounds 
for  the  first  offense;  forty  pounds  for. the  second;  the  owners  of  the 
houses,  bams,  buildings  or  yards  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  were 
to  be  fined  twenty  pounds  each  time ;  the  fines  were  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels ;  the  money  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  one-third  for  the  king,  one-third  for  the  poor,, 
and  one-third  for  the  informer  and  his  assistants ;  in  case  of  the  poverty 
of  the  ministers,  their  fines  were  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
any  others  present.  If  the  first  Act  scourged  the  Dissenters  with  whips,, 
the  second  was  a  scorpion  plague.  They  were  plundered  and  imprisoned 
without  remorse.  Many  of  the  Bishops  exerted  themselves  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  enforce  the  Act.  They  sent  circulars  to  the  clergy,  directing- 
them  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  civil  authorities;  and  some  of  the  Bishops 
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went  in  x)er80ii  to  the  places  where  the  meetingB  were  supposed  to  be  bd^ 
in  order  to  encourage  the  constables,  or  insure  the  rigorous  discharge  ef 
their  duty.  The  activity  of  the  informers  was  excited  by  the  pn»D2ted 
share  of  the  penalties.  Their  infamous  trade  became  laeialiTe,  aad 
many  of  them  amassed  large  sums,  mercilessly  filched  from  the  serrttU 
of  God.  A  more  degrading  and  detestable  occupataon  eannoi  weD  l^ 
imagined.-  They  spent  their  time  in  prowling  about  the  retired  strm» 
and  by-lanes  of  towns,  or  in  exploring  the  recesses  of  woods,  and  wHi 
desolate  places,  if  happily  they  might  hear  the  voice  of  singing  or  pnyti. 
or  watch  the  movements  of  some  straggler  hastening  to  join  his  hrethm 
With  savage  glee  they  darted  upon  the  secret  assembly,  floating  orcr 
their  confusion  and  distress,  and  specially  rejoicing  when  they  seizdi  d^ 
preacher,  because  of  the  heavier  fine.  They  accompanied  the  consUUe 
when  they  executed  warrants  of  distress  on  property ;  and  they  attendk^ 
the  sales  of  the  goods  seized,  taking  care  to  get  bargains  for  themseh^ 
They  scrupled  not  to  take  the  bed  from  under  the  sick ;  they  robbed  of 
their  bread  children  whose  fathers  were  languishing  in  prison.  The  bv 
created  their  calling,  and  encouraged  them  in  diligently  pnrBoin^  ii 
Magistrates  urged  them  on.  Clergymen  and  country  squires  aiq»]audt< 
their  cleverness;  and  judges  on  the  bench  commended  them  fortbfi: 
£eal.  There  was  an  unholy  alliance  against  truth  and  lighteouaoess^  tt 
which  the  titled  and  the  learned  were  willing  to  associate  themselves  wiC' 
the  meanest,  the  wickedest,  and  the  most  brutal  of  men.  The  pns<ife> 
were  crowded.  Families  were  ruined.  Houses  were  desolated.  Estabrs 
were  impoverished  or  abandoned.  Numbers  fled  their  native  shores,  aaii 
sought  in  Holland  or  in  the  American  wilderness  for  freedom  to  wonMr 
God.^  But  all  this  severe  persecution  did  not  succeed  in  putting  an  esd 
to  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Dissenters  in  England.  Th^  met  f^*: 
worship  in  private  houses,  in  the  lanes,  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  at  iT 
hours  of  the  di^  and  of  the  night,  wherever  and  whenever  they  ooaJii 
best  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  The  word  of  the  L<ord  in^ 
veiy  precious  in  those  days.  There  was  a  veiy  lively  spirit  of  £aith  avi 
pn^er  among  the  people  of  God ;  their  numbers  increased ;  it  ir&»  & 
spiritual  spring- time  with  them,  though  a  period  of  great  outward  glom . 
they  felt  and  declared  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come,  aaJ 
that  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land.  They  blessedly  ral- 
lied the  holy  r^oicing  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  not  in  wordly  pn^ 
perity,  but  in  the  God  of  their  salvation  (Hah.  ilL  17-19).  It  has  beM 
e(»nputed  that,  &om  1000  to  1089,  in  England,  seventy  thousand  peisms? 
sufiered  on  account  of  religion*  eight  thousand  persons  perished,  aind  rvo 
million  pounds  sterling  (ten  million  dollars)  were  paid  in  fines.  **  TW 
Baptists,*^  sasrs  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  "solTeied  mrae  than  aoy  othcr< 
under  Charles  II.,  because  they  bad  puhlidy  professed  the  principles  <£ 
religious  liberty.**— Bonds  and  imprisomnent  and  scourging  attmded  tbr 
Bi^tistB  in  Massachusetts.  A  few  came  over  with  the  first  eraigrantP^  be 
not  making  their  smtiiiisnts  public,  were  not  molested  for  sev«a«l  yecis 
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\n  ld86  Soger  Williams  was  banished,  and,  leaving  Massachusetts,  founded 
Rhode  Island.  In  1689  several  Baptists  were  fined,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
franchised, or  threatened  with  banishment  (different  penalties  being  in- 
flicted on  different  ones),  for  attempting  to  found  a  church  in  Weymouth, 
a  town  about  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Boston.  In  1644  a  poor  man 
named  Painter,  in  Boston,  was  tied  up  and  whipped  for  refusing  to  have 
his  infant  child  baptized.  In  July,  1651,  upon  the  request  of  an  aged 
Baptist,  of  Lynn,  named  William  Witter,  who  was  not  iable  to  travel  and 
visit  his  church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  three  members  of  that  church, 
John  Clarke,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  a  John  Crandall,  came  to  Lynn,  Mass., 
twelve  miles  from  Boston,  to  hold  meeting  with  him.  While  Mr.  Clarke . 
was  preaching  from  Revelation  iii.  10,  two  constables  entered  the  house 
and  arrested  Clarke,  Holmes  and  Crandall ;  and  the  Court  sentenced  Clarke 
to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  Holmes  thirty  pounds,  and  Crandall  five 
pounds,  or  be  publicly  whipped.  All  conscientiously  refused  to  pay  the 
fines,  and  were  sent  back  to  prison.  Some  of  Mr.  darkens  friends  paid 
his  fine  without  his  consent.  Mr.  Crandall  was  released  on  a  promise  to 
appear  at  the  next  Court.  Mr.  Holmes  was  kept  in  prison  at  Boston  until 
September,  when,  his  fine  not  having  been  paid,  he  was  brought  out  and 
publicly  and  severely  whipped,  receiving  thirty  stripes  with  a  three- 
corded  whip,  so  that  he  could  take  no  rest  for  some  weeks  except  as  he 
lay  on  his  knees  and  elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  other  part  of  his 
body  to  touch  the  bed.  While  he  was  undergoing  the  cruel  strokes,  the 
Lord  gave  him  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  His  presence  than  ever 
before,  so  that  he  scarcely  felt  the  outward  pain,  and  he  told  the  magis- 
trates that  they  had  struck  him  as  with  roses,  and  he  prayed  the  Lord  not 
to  lay  this  sin  to  their  charge.  Warrants  were  issued  against  thirteen 
persons,  whose  only  crime  was  showing  some  emotions  of  sympathy 
towards  this  innocent  sufferer ;  but  eleven  escaped,  and,  while  the  other 
two  were  preparing  to  receive  ten  lashes  apiece,  some  friends  paid  their 
fines.  Notwithstanding  Congregational  persecutions,  the  Baptists  in- 
creased in  Massachusetts.  A  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Boston  in  ' 
1665,  and  for  several  years  some  of  the  members  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  courts  and  prisons.  In  1648  the  *'  Church  of  England  "  was  established 
by  law  in  Virginia.  In  1658  Sir  William  Berkeley,  royal  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, strove,  by  whippings  and  brandings,  to  make  the  inhabitants  of 
that  colony  conform  to  the  Established  "  Church,'^  and  thus  drove  out  the 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  Albemarle  country  of 
North  Carolina,  a  colony  which  "was  settled,'^  says  Bancroft,  "by  the 
freest  of  the  free,  by  men  to  whom  the  restraints  of  other  colonies  were 
IXM>  severe.*^ 

Having  described,  in  the  same  connection,  the  religious  persecutions 
by  Protestants  during  the  seventeenth  century,  I  will  now  briefly  speak 
of  some  individual  Baptist  Churches,  Baptist  principles  and  practices, 
and  a  few  Baptist  ministers  of  this  century. 

The  first  En^Ush  Baptist  Church  was  formed,  in  1606,  of  refugees  in 

A 
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Amsterdam,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Smyth,  ^ho  had  been  la 
Episcopalian,  and  afterwards  a  Brownist  clergyman,  and  wbo  has  bcca 
called  a  Se*Baptist  because  he  was  said  to  have  baptized  hinraelf ;  boti; 
is  more  probable  that  one  of  the  brethren  baptized  him,  imd  he  tiienbtp- 
tized  the  others.    This  church,  as  shown  by  their  Oonfesflkm  of  Faidu 
published  in  1611,  held  Arminian  views— the  members  bein^  what  ere 
called  in  England  General  Baptists,  because  they  believe  in  a  geoenl 
atonement.    In  1612,  Mr.  Smyth  having  died,  Mr.  Thomas  HelwjB  wu 
i    yj      f^    chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pastor,  and  he  and  the  most  of  the  chuivb  iv^ 
/^Jf    (/  jt^ili^^tumed  to  England,  and  located  their  place  of  worship  in  London,  h 
/  ^       1688,  September  the  12th,  the  first  Particular  or  Calvinistic  or  Piedesd- 

\A.i  .(  'f  H ^  narian  English  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  London,  under  tiie  pcbstoral 
/  r- y  .  /  y^  jpare  of  John  Spilsbury,  from  those  members  of  an  Independent  Chimi 
^W,  ^  i  /M*f%ho  rejected  infant  baptism ;  it  was  called  Broad  Street  Church,  and  w»> 
/  ,  I     /     in  the  parish  of  Wapping,  London.    In  1644  they  numbered  seven  ehnrrhfs 

7^//.  ^  A  />"*  in  London,  and  forty-seven  in  the  country;  and  the  same  year,  tint* 
*  years  before  the  Westminister  Confession,  in  answer  to  the  calnmnies  ^ 
*'  ^*i'  f/i  '/^'Daniel  Featley,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  the  seven  London  dmrthn 
i  /  0  ^  published,  in  fifty-two  Articles,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  showing  that,  b 

I  ^  i  i  all  important  doctrinal  principles,  the  Baptists  agreed  with  the  "  ortbod<ix 

Reformed  Churches.*'  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  Confesaon  i» 
most  admirable.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Thus  we  desire  to  give  onto  Chik 
that  which  is  His,  and  unto  all  lawful  authority  that  which  ia  then-  &»\ 
and  to  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but  love  t  to  live  quietly  and  peaceaUj. 
as  it  becometh  saints,  endeavoring  In  all  things  to  keep  a  good  oonadent^. 
and  to  do  unto  every  man  (of  wliat  judgment  soever)  as  we  would  tkr 
should  do  unto  us :  that,  as  our  practice  is,  so  it  may  prove  na  to  be  & 
conscionable,  quiet  and  harmless  people  (no  ways  dangerous  or  troable- 
some  to  human  society),  and  to  labor  and  work  with  our  hands  that  ^ 
may  not  be  chargeable  to  any,  but  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  bocA 
friends  and  enemies,  accounting  it  more  excellent  to  give  thantoieeHir. 
Also  we  confess  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  that  we  axe  ignorant  trf 
many  things  which  we  desire  and  seek  to  know ;  and  if  any  shall  do  n^ 
that  friendly  part  to  show  us  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  see  noc  vp 
shall  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Qod  and  them.  But  if  any  man  shall 
impose  upon  us  anything  that  we  see  not  to  be  commanded  by  onr  Lon! 
Jesus  Christ,  we  should  in  His  strength  rather  embrace  all  reproadiesasJ 
tortures  of  men,  to  be  stripped  of  aU  outward  comforts,  and,  if  it  wrt 
possible,  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  do  anytiiinic  aerazDi^ttfe«> 
least  tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against  tbe  light  of  our  own  eonseietK«^ 
And  if  any  shall  call  what  we  have  said  heresy,  then  do  we  with  tiar 
Apostle  acknowledge  that  *  after  the  way  which  they  call  heregy,  worship 
we  the  God  of  our  fathers,'  disclaiming  all  heresies  (rightly  so  called  ),bi^- 
cause  they  are  against  Christ,  and  to  be  steadfast  and  immovable*  alwaT« 
abounding  in  obedience  to  Christ,  as  knowing  our  labor  shall  not  be  ir 
vain  in  the  Lord.''    Devonshire  Square  Church,  one  of  the  seven  churches 
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that  pabliflhed  this  Confession,  is  still  in  existence,    (a  1606  icaa_pub- 
Med|  in  forty-six  Articles,  the  Confession  of  Somerset,  signed  by  the 
messengera  of  sixteen  churches  in  Somerset  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
What  is  <glled  the  Confession  of  1688,  in  t^f ty-two  chapters,  by  far  the 
iD(«|i|Pportant'andauthorit3^ve  oflklljininspireS  Bagtist  Confesuops.^ 
andstill^Ber^lyTeceiyed  by  all  Baptists  wl^j^hold  t^ doctrine  of  per- 
sonal election  and  thecertjXty  df  theHBlnal  per8eyeran^*t>f  tile*  sajsts, 
fiisU^ppeued  ini^  at  Loncton,  anSTwas,  in  1688'and  1689,  approved  and 
Tmunmended  by  the  mmisters  and  messengefjT  of  abpv^'lk^  hundred 
ckrclieg  jrho  were  in  sessiqj^in  Cohdon  ^ly  ^1, 1689.    {t  was^adqpt^ 
\  the  Philade]^^  fiaptlst  Asp2!(^iaBon2^  in  P^adel^hia,  Sept  JSth^  1742^ 
and J8  hence  also  called  tjte  PhiladelpCIa  Confession-^thelatter  retainin|^ 
^the  ol^lx>ndo]i  Confessiim^  anT^din^twojother  Articl^  (Cliaptsr 
siii^^Of  Singingof  Pflglm^,^  and  Chapter  xxxi.,  Of  Cayingjon  of  Hands).    )        ^ 
The  Charleston  (Sou£&  Carolina)  Association'was  organized,  in  17Sl,'oTk  ^  4*/>  f  ^/  • 
the  basis  of  the  old  London  Confession ;  and  the  Kehukee  (North  Caro-*^ '/        /^ 
lioa)  Association  was  organized  in  1765  on  the  same  Confession,  adding,       y^  ^  ,^  /' 
tromthe  Philadelphia  Confession,  the  Chapter  on  the  Singing  of  Psalms,    /  *    / 

bat  not  adding  the  Chapter  on  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.    The  practice  of  \^^  ^  (J  .)i 
laving  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  on  all  believers  after  baptism  was  first  /  . 
introdaced  among  the  Baptist  Churches  in  England  about  the  year  1645,  {'./:''• 
and  became  common,  though  not  universal,  among  the  Baptists  in  England  ,         -  ^'^\ 
and  Ameiica  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  observance  or  non-  '        «.''••• 
observance  sometimes  caused  bitter  controversies,  and  even  rent  churohes ; 
^Qt  the  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  except  in  cases  of 
ordination  to  the  deaconship  and  eldership.    As  the  English  Congre^- 
^IgD^listBhad  done  in  the  Savoy  Declaration  in^'lBSS,  so  the  Baptists,  in 
t^L^aSn  Crofessioiirfollowedlihe  Presbytei^n  Westminster  Confes- 
H22iH)th.^8entiment  and  inlanguage,  with  veryj^  verbal  alterations, 
nc£]2t  in  the  d^trincTif  thechurch  a^  the  or jinances,-:for  the  purpose, 
^^^•«aid,  of  showing  their  agreement  with  theJ^itBsbyteriansand'Con^ 
^gationalistir"  in  all  thefundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  roligion." 
And  they  say  in  their  Appendix :    "  If  any  of  the  servants  of  our  Lord 
^t^os  Christ  shall,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  attempt  to  convince  us  of 
^Qj  mistake,  either  in  judgment  or  practice,  we  shall  diligentiy  ponder 
^argaments,  and  account  him  our  chief  est  friend  that  shall  be  an  in- 
^TTTunent  to  convert  us  from  any  error  that  is  in  our  ways ;  for  we  cannot 
^ttinglj  do  anytiiing  against  the  truth,  but  all  things  for  the  truth." 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  probably,  in 
England  and  Wales,  about  two  hundred  Baptist  Churches  with  about 
^^ntj  thousand  members ;  and  there  were  in  the  present  United  States 
«ixttett  churches,  organized  as  follows :  First  Newport,  R.  I.,  1688 ;  Prov- 
'^'-nccE.L,  1639;  Second  Newport,  R.  L,  1666;  First  Swansea,  Mass., 
^^;  Boston,  Mass.,  1665;  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  1665;  Seventh  Day, 
^>^n»rt,  B.  I.,  1771 ;  South  Kingston,  R,  L,  1680;  Charleston,  S.  C,  1683 ^ 
'Tiverton,  R.  I.,  1685;  Middletown,  N.  J.,  1688;  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.,  1689; 
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PiBcataway,  N.  J.,  1689 ;  Cohansey,  N.  J.,  1691 ;  Second  Swansea,  HaML, 

1694 ;  First  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1698.    Several  of  these  churches  were  e«f&- 

posed  of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists.    From  the  most  recent  and 

thorough  investigatioUf  it  is  believed  that  Dr.  John  Clark  (a  physidito 

and  eleven  other  persons  formed,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  16SS,  tbe 

first  Baptist  Church  in  America ;  Clark  resigning  the  proposed  care  of  tbr 

church  in  1651,  in  order  to  return  to  England,  was  succeeded  by  Obadiak 

Holmes.    The  pastors  and  members  of  this  oldest  BaptLst  Church  in 

America  remained  strongly  Calvinistic  or  predestinarian  untO  about  tli^ 

^  year  1820.— In-1^86  the  tQjiHV,  and  in  1689  the  Baptist  Choich,  of  Pro\i; 

YLtrl  '^izf '-wiv^?"^®'  Rhode  IslancFTwere  foundedJ)y'^oger  WillSns'^59^«^)r  H^ 

^^^^^^^^SSHWSKhman  by  birtti,  an^piscopalian  by  training,"81Id  faaSTbeeiTi 

C?  MiV^Z         Cdngregationalist  by  choice,  and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  UniversitT  of 

^  Cambridge.    He  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1631,  and  was  for  a  few  yean 

'  ^  ^  V  assistant  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Salem ;  but,  denjini 

yr^  "   •'  the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  punish  offenses  of  a  purely  religiui^ 

'  ^^^  character,  he  was  banished,  and,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  at  Salem, 

.,J\  he  fled,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  to  the  Narragansett  Indians,  ai)4. 

f  Jy^^  l^\       in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  preservation  during  fourteen  weeks  of  birter 

.  y  wilderness  wandering,  he  called  the  town  that  he  founded  ProvideBct, 

^ '  and  he  made  it  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  the  sake  of  conscieocr. 

/     K-i       i  :><' '  He  established  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  upon  principles  of  entire  re 

^      ligious  liberty— principles  which  have  since  been  adopted  in  all  the  Sutrt 

of  the  American  Union,  but  upon  which  no  State  before  Rhode  Island  had 

ever  been  founded.*    In  March,  1689,  Roger  Williams,  Ezekiel  HoHuBaa 

and  ten  others  constituEe'd  tfie^apt&t  (Jhurgft  at  P^WidenggT   HoHimS 

bap'tizea  w uliains,  and  tten  Williams  immersed HolKman andtheo^iL 

Four  months  afterwards,  doubting  the  validity  of  this  procedlUI^,  V\3Iaj}s^ 

withdrew  from  the  church,  and  seems  never  again  to  have  united  with  asy 

religious  organization,  but  remained  a  Seeker,  seeking  but  never  findicr 

a  church  of  pure  apostolic  faith  and  practice.    "  For  one  hundred  and 

thirty  years  the  ministers  of  the  Providence  Church  were  natives,  hrvd 

on  the  spot,  generally  advanced  in  years,  worked  for  their  dafly  bread 

and  had  no  special  training.^'    For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  tlit$ 

i  A    /W\         church  was  the  first  Baptist  organization  in  America ;  but  the  best  evi- 

^/       deuce  seems  to  show  that  the  Newport  Church  was  the  first. — John  Mile* 

/  •  '  ^/"C-'J     formed  a  Baptist  Church  at  Swansea  in  Wales  in  1649;  and  removing. 

with  a  few  of  his  members  and  a  copy  of  the  old  church  records.  t<^ 

America,  he  founded  in  1668  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Massachusetts  ^ 

Swansea  or  Swanzy. 

The  Baptists  of  the  seventeenth  century  acknowledged  no  master  but 
Christ,  no  infallible  authority  but  the  Scriptures.  They  advocated  per- 
fect religious  liberty  for  all  men.    They  required  true  piety  as  the  indi*- 

*An  EnKlinh  Baptist,  named  Leonard  Bnsher,  published  In  ia4  tlie  flnt  work  In  tbe  Bmds^ 
laomwre  advocatinfr  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  It  ww  oalled  *  *  BeligioiiB  I^aoew  or  A  fles  fir 
liberty  of  Conscience." 
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>en8able  requisite  for  church  membership ;  and,  in  accordance  with  First 
Corinthians  v.  11  and  Second  Corinthians  ri.  17,  they  excluded  from  their 
rellowship  those  guilty  of  immoral,  unscriptural  or  disorderly  conduct, 
rhey  debarred  or  excluded  from  fellowship  persons  who  sold  spirituous 
ii<luor8 ;  those  who  drank  to  excess ;  those  who  borrowed  money  and  did 
Qot  repay  it ;  those  who  married  irreligious  and  disorderly  companions ; 
those  who  did  not  treat  their  companions  with  proper  love  and  kindness; 
those  who  told  lies ;  those  who  swore ;  and  those  guilty  of  unchastity. 
Cpon  thoroughly  satisfactory  proof  of  heartfelt  repentance,  the  churches 
were  rejoiced  to  restore  excluded  members  again  to  fellowship.  They 
silenced  preachers  for  improper  conduct  which  was  not  thought  to  be  so 
gross  as  to  demand  their  exclusion ;  and,  upon  proper  repentance,  restored  .  ii/"'  /  / 
to  them  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  gifts  in  public.  Some  of  the  Jlit/9<^'  T' 
chjjjcbes  obsgfved  the^Lord^sSupper  weekly,  but  most  of  them  mbntQy.  ' 

5mging  was  not  commonly  practiced ;  and,  when  engaged  in,  it  was  only-  ^  / ; ;  /  H^ ' 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  so  that  all  opposed  to  it  could  freely  go  out,^^  ^    *  ^ 
and  the  church  would  not  be  offended.    Many  churches  had  two  or  morfrV  *  IC  /^  - 
Elders  or  pastors.    Insome  churches  there  wOTe  "  rjjing  Elders,"  who,  in^/J       /  ,' 
tJag^bsence  of  the  pastor^  presided  at  church-meetings  and  jgreac&ed*  /  lM^  '  ^  ^' 
Any^re^her,  wBether^ord^Sed  orrot,  coutditmp^^.  "Strict  communion  ^-  ^  /i ;  ^  ^ 
was  practiced  In  most  of  the  churches;  but  some  admitted  unbaptized  ^^^^''  ^'' 
pejsons.  ji  pioiig,  to  c^muniQn.    They  were  not  perfect,  and  mSi  not 
have  perfect  light  on  all  subjects.    In  some  of  theii*  controversies,  espe- 
cially on  predestination  and  free-will,  there  was  great  virulence,  Armini- 
an 8  charging  Calvinists  with  un charitableness,  and  Calvinists  charging 
Armlnians  with  latitudinarianism.    There  was,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
great  contention  on  the  subject  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  this  was  by 
some  made  a  bar  to  fellowship.    Some  believed  in  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath ;  but  most  observed  the  iirst  day  of  the  week  as  the  day 
of  rest  and  worship.    A  very  few  churches  observed  the  washing  of  feet ; 
but  this  was  placed  among  the  things  indifferent,  and  was  never  made  a 
bar  to  fellowship.    Some  churches  had  a  love-feast  before  the  Lord's 
Supper.    Only  so  far  as  the  people  of  God  have  been  taught  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  have  they  been  perfectly  agreed  in  faith  and  practice. 

John  Bunyan  (1628-1688)  was  the  most  gifted  preacher  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  most  wonderfully  gifted  experimental  and  spir- 
itual writer  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  His  "  Grace  Abounding  to 
the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  his  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  his  "  Holy  War,"  are 
the  records  of  his  own  deep  and  varied  spiritual  exx)erieuce.  Next  to  the 
Bible,  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  translated  into  more  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  more  editions  (about  four  hundred),  than  any 
other  book  in  the  world.  It  is  generally  the  first  book  after  the  Bible 
translated  into  the  heathen  languages.  The  common  i)eople  heard  and 
read  Bunyan  gladly.  Until  the  present  century,  few  except  the  poor  and 
lowly  and  uneducated  admired  Bunyan's  writings;  but  it  is  now  the 
fashion  of  the  rich  and  lordly  and  educated  to  commend  them  for  their 
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pure  and  strong  English,  and  their  simple,  natural  and  allegorical  power. 
Only  the  spiritoal  can  admire  their  spirituality.    Bnnyan  was  liimaelf, 
like  the  Apostles  of  Christ  during  His  ministry,  a  poor,  hard-working, 
uneducated  man.    He  was  a  tinker,  Uke  his  father.    At  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  serred  a  year  in  the  Parliamentary  army ;  and  then,  returning 
home,  married  a  poor  orphan  girl—- both  being  so  poor  that  they  had  not 
a  dish  or  a  spoon  between  them.    All  the  portion  that  she  brought  him 
was  two  religious  books  which  her  father  had  left  her,  ''  The  Plain  Man^s 
Pathway  to  Heayen,"  and  "  The  Practice  of  Piety .^'    He  soon  experienced 
some  concern  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  began  a  constant  attend- 
ance at  prayers  and  sermons,  and  became  a  strict  Pharisee,  a  ''poor, 
painted  hypocrite,"  he  says,  worshiping  the  Established  Church  and  all 
its  appurtenances.    He  gradually  abandoned  his  favorite  amusements, 
playing  at  tip-cat  on  the  "  Sabbath,"  swearing,  ringing  the  church  bells, 
and  dancing,  and  he  made  some  outward  reformation  both  in  his  words 
and  life,  and  set  the  ten  commandments  before  him  for  his  way  to  Heaven, 
and  thought  that  he  generally  kept  them  pretty  well ;  and,  when  he  broke 
one,  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  promised  God  to  do  better  next  time, 
and  he  thought  he  pleased  God  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.    He  was 
now  talked  of  by  his  neighbors  as  an  eminently  pious  man,  and  he  was 
proud  of  his  "  godliness."    But,  while  working  at  his  calling,  he  heard 
three  or  four  poor  women  one  day  talking  of  a  new  birth,  and  of  the  work 
of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  how  they  were  convinced  of  their  miserable 
natural  state,  and  how  God  had  visited  their  souls  with  His   love 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  what  words  and  promises  they  had  been  re- 
freshed, comforted  and  supported  against  the  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
and  they  contemned  their  own  righteousness  for  its  filthiness  and  insuf- 
fiency.    This  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Bunyan,  and  he 
sought  the  company  of  the  same  truly  godly  persons  again  and  agaixL, 
and  he  was  convicted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ids  own  dreadful  sinfulness, 
and  made  to  long  and  cry  to  God  for  deliverance— he  felt  that  he  would 
have  given  ten  thousand  worlds,  if  he  had  them,  for  true  conversion. 
But  he  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse ;  terrible  temptations  and  trials 
assailed  him  for  more  than  a  year ;  he  feared  that  he  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  the  day  of  grace  was  forever  gone  with  him,  and 
he  was  about  to  sink  in  despair,  when  Christ  seemed  to  speak  mercy  and 
pardon  to  his  soul.    Beading  Martin  Luther's  commentary  on  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  saw  his  own  spiritual  conflicts  fuUy  described,  and  he  eeteemed 
that  book  above  all  others  except  the  Bible  as  fit  for  a  wounded  con- 
science.   His  soul  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  ipve  of  Christ ;  but,  after 
this,  he  exx)erienced  many  sore  temptations,  which,  however,    lie   ^^-as 
enabled  to  overcome  by  the  all-sufficient  grace  of  Christ.    The  Holy  Spirit 
taught  him  that  his  righteousness  did  not  consist  in  his  own  perfections 
or  his  own  frames  and  feelings,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  th.e  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  was  his  righteousness.    Now  his  chains 
fell  off  indeed,  and  he  gloried  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus  as  his  ^^Iddoni, 
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Ti^hteonsneM,  sanetifieatioB  and  redemptioii ;  and  he  waeledbj  the  Lord 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  union  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  enabled  to  feel 
that  he  was  joined  to  Him,  and  was  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His 
bones  (£ph.  y.  80).    He  united  with  the  Baptists  (at  Bedford,  forty  mOes 
northwest  of  London),  "  the  most  thoroagh-going  and  consistent  of  all 
Protestant  sects,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  in  tMs  connection.    He  passed 
through  other  severe  spiritual  trials  and  temptations,  and  was  led  into 
the  heights  and  depths  of  Divine  grace,  love  and  mercy ;  and  he  was 
enabled  especially  to  realize  the  sweetness  of  Heb.  xii.  32-24— *'  Ye  are 
come  unto  Moimt  Sion,"  etc.    Two  years  after  his  baptism,  some  of  the 
-wisest  and  best  of  his  brethren  thought  that  they  saw  in  him  a  special 
gift  of  spiritual  understanding  and  utterance,  and  they  earnestly  re- 
quested him  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  to  them  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ingrs.    Though  much  abashed,  he  after  a  while  consented  to  try  to  do  so, 
yet,  he  says,  with  much  weakness  and  infirmity.    The  church  was  much 
affected  and  comforted,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  soon 
ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministiy .    After  preaching  very  accepta- 
bly to  the  brethren  five  years,  and  working  at  his  trade  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  Bedford  jail  twelve 
years  (ld0O-lO72)  for  '*  teaching  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law." 
He  would  have  been  released  any  day  if  he  had  promised  not  to  preach ; 
but  he  felt  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  he  continually 
replied  to  his  jailors,  "  If  you  release  me  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to- 
nioiTOW."    His  separation  from  his  poor  wife  and  his  four  small  children, 
oneof  them  a  blind  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  tenderness, 
and  who  died  while  he  was  in  prison,  was  very  distressing  to  him.    Not 
being  able  to  practice  Mb  old  trade,  he  took  up  a  new  one,  that  of  making 
long-tagged  thread  laces,  of  which  he  made  many  thousands  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.    He  was  allowed  to  preach  and  pray  with  the  other 
prisoners  in  iail,  where  no  informers  were  prowling  about  to  catch  him ; 
and  he  .was  there  providentially  and  graciously  directed  and  assisted  to 
compose  his  three  most  influential  writings,  Pilgrim^s  Progress,   Holy 
War,  and  Grace  Abounding.    Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  overruled  the 
malice  of  Satan,  and  enabled  His  highly  gifted  servant  to  preach  to  mill- 
ions who  would  perhaps  otherwise  have  never  heard  of  His  name.    His 
only  books,  while  in  prison,  were  the  Bible  and  Concordance,  and  Foze^s 
Book  of  Martyrs.    The  Bible  was  Mb  constant  companion,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  almost  known  it  by  heart.    ''  It  is  easy,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  ''  to 
conceive  a  universily-bred  Bunyan,  an  intellectual  meteor,  flaring  use- 
lessly across  the  sky  and  disappearing  in  smoke  and  nothingness."    He 
lived  sixteen  years  after  Ms  release  from  prison,  and  remained  all  the 
wMle  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bedford,  though  he  visited  other  churches 
much,  "  animating  the  zeal  of  Ms  brethren,  collecting  and  distributing 
alms  for  the  poor,  and  settling  difficulties."    He  rode  to  London,  on  a 
preaching  tour,  once  a  year,  and  it  is  said  that  three  thousand  persons 
would  meet  before  breakfast  on  a  dark  winter  morning  to  hear  him.    The 
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learned  Independent  miniBter,  John  Owen,  said  to  Charles  11.  that  he  would 
gladly  relinqnish  all  his  learning  for  the  tinker's  preaching  abilities* 
Banyan  abstained  all  his  life  from  politics.    He  steadily  refosed  official, 
pecnniary  or  ecclesiastical  promotion  for  himself  or  family.    He  did  not 
speak  of  his  own  talents,  but  was  low  in  his  own  eyes ;  and,  instead 
of  seeking,  he  hambly  put  aside  the  applause  of  men.    ''  A  little  grace, 
a  little  love,  a  little  of  the  true  fear  of  God,"  he  said,  '*  is  better  than  all 
the  gifts;    the  Scripture    does   not   say,    the    Lord  gives   gifts  and 
glory,  but  the  Lord  gives  grace  and  glory ;   true  grace  is  a  certain 
forerunner  of  glory .'^     He  -  was  a  strong  predestinarian,  maintaining 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  personal,  unconditional,  efficacious  election 
unto  holiness  and   eternal  life,   but  also  the   doctrine  of   reproba- 
tion, which,  he  said,  made  no  man  a  sinner,  but  left  him  as  he  made  him- 
self.   "  No  man  ever  quickened  his  own  soul,  or  had  any  power  to  take  a 
single  step  in  the  way  of  salvation,  till  God  made  him  willing  in  the  day 
of  His  power.    The  absolute  promises  are  big  promises,  containing  in 
themselves  all  the  conditional  promises,  with  all  their  conditions  and  all 
their  blessed  fulfillments.    All  that  the  Father  giveth  the  Son  shall  come 
to  Him ;  they  may  say  they  will  not,  but  they  will  be  found  liars,  for 
God's  word  is  true ;  they  shall  come  to  Him ;  they  shall  be  enabled  to  see 
and  repent  and  believe ;  their  hearts  shall  be  inclined  to  come  by  God, 
who  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure ;  He  will 
give  them  power  to  come,  and  to  rest  in  Jesus  and  be  saved."    Bnnyan's 
last  sermon,  preached  a  month  before  he  died,  was  from  the  text,  "  Whicb 
were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God"  (John  i.  18).    "They  that  believe,"  said  he,  "are  bom  to  it 
as  an  heir  is  to  an  inheritance— bom,  not  of  natural  privileges  or  desires 
or  will  (I  am  not  a  free-wilier;  I  do  abhor  it),  but  bom  of  Grod,  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  raised  out  of  the  grave  of  sin,  and  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  God's  dear  Son,  and  made  to  live  a  new  life.    And  the  new-born 
child  that  has  life  will  cry ;  the  spiritual  child  will  cry  to  Gk>d  for  mercy, 
and  will  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  he  may  grow  thereby, 
and  will  crave  to  be  comfortably  clothed  with  the  golden  righteousness 
of  Christ,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  God's  consoling  prom- 
ises, and  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  will  be 
trained  up  in  the  ways  and  house  of  God,  the  true  church,  and  will  go  to 
God  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities,  and  for  relief  and  strength  in  trials 
and  temptations.    If  you  have  not  these  marks,  yon  will  fall  short  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  if  you  are  not  a  child  of  God,  you  will  have  no  heavenly 
inheritance.    If  you  have  these  marks,  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
you  should  set  your  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  below ; 
you  should  talk  of  your  Father's  promises,  and  love  His  will,  and  be  con- 
tent and  pleased  with  your  worldly  lot,  and  live  lovingly  together  with 
all  the  children  of  God,  serve  one  another,  do  good  to  one  another,  and, 
if  any  wrong  you,  pray  God  to  right  you ;  and  be  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation,  and  live  like  the  children  of  the  holy  God."    "  Happy  in  hia 
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heavenly  work  and  influence,  which  spread  over  his  own  country  and  to  the 
far-off  settlements  in  America,  Bunyan  spent  his  last  years  in  his  own 
Land  of  Beulah,  Doubting  Castle  out  of  sight,  and  the  towers  and  minareta 
of  Emmanuel  Land  growing  nearer  and  clearer  as  the  days  went  on.  Re- 
turning on  horseback  from  a  successful  journey  from  Bedford  to  Read- 
ing, undertaken  to  reconcile  an  angry  father  and  an  offending  son, 
he  was  thoroughly  wetted  in  a  storm  of  rain,  and  was  attacked 
with  chill  and  fever,  and  died  in  ten  days,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1688,  between  two  and  three  months  before  the  landing  of  King* 
William."  His  last  words  were,  "  Take  me,  for  I  come  to  Thee."  The 
ablest  writers  testify  that  there  were  no  nonsense,  no  fanaticism,  and  no 
harshness  in  Bunyan.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  he 
thougltt  to  compose  Mystical  Babylon ;  and  also  of  the  Quakers,  whom  he 
understood  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
a  general  judgment,  and  whom  he  understood  to  affirm  that  eveiy  man  in 
the  world  had  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  grace  and  faith.  With  all  Protest- 
ants, if  moral  and  pious,  he  was  willing  to  commune,  considering  differ- 
ences in  judgment  about  water  baptism  no  bar  to  such  communion ;  butv 
he  could  cite  no  plain  scriptural  precept  or  example  for  his  open  com- 
munion views  satisfactory  to  the  most  of  Baptists  then  or  since,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  views  is  illustrated  by  "  the  progress  backwards 
of  his  own  Bedford  Church  to  infant  sprinkling  and  Congregationalism .'' 
The  New  Testament  shows  this  practice  of  open  communion  to  be  errone- 
ous ;  and  histoty  proves  it  to  be  a  failure.  There  can  be  no  agreement 
between  truth  and  error.  It  is  evident  that  even  Bunyan,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  was  in  darkness  on  the  subject  of  communion. 

'*  Great  as  was  the  authority  [or  influence,  rather]  of  Bunyan  with  the 
Baptists,"  says  Macaulay,  "  that  of  William  Kiffin  was  greater.    Kiffln 
was  the  first  man  among  them  in  wealth  and  station."    He  was  bom  in 
1616,  and  died  in  1701.    He  was  an  industrious,  honest,  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful merchant  of  London,  and  had  great  influence  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  took  pleasure  in  using  his  wealth  and  in- 
fluence for  the  relief  and  protection  of  his  poor,  persecuted  brethren,  like  i^ 
Mordecai  at  the  Court  of  Ahasuerus.     He  was  himself  arrested  many '        ^ 
times,  and  imprisoned  once.    He  was  for  five  years  a  member  and  minis- 
ter in  an  Independent  Church,  and  then  joined  the  first  Particular  Baptist 
Church  formed  in  England,  of  which  Mr.  Spilsbury  was  pastor.    Two  ^ 
years  afterwards  he  and  those  of  his  brethren  who  thought  it  improper  to    . 
allow  ministers  that  had  not  been  immersed  to  preach  to  them,  withdrew     • 
in  1640  and  formed  another  church,  which  met  in  Devonshire  Square ;  and 
of  this  church  Mr.  Kiffin  was  pastor  sixty-one  years,  until  his  death,  beings  *^ 
aided  in  his  long  pastorate,  at  different  times,  by  three  assistant  pastors. 
He  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and  always  tried  to  obey  the  powers  that  be^ 
and  he  submitted  with  unmurmuring  resignation  to  the  most  painful*"     / 

'One  of  hlB  Bona  wm  poisoned  In  Venice  by  a  Ostholio  priest  for  denouncing  his  religion.  And!  •< ' 
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dispensatioiiB  of  Providenoe.  "  He  left  behind  him  a  character  of  rare 
excellence,  tried  alike  by  the  fire  of  proeperily  and  adyersity  in  the  most 
eventful  times."  The  only  work  he  ever  published  was  a  defense  of  Close 
Oommnion. 

Beigamin  Keach  (1640-1704)  was  a  poor,  sickly,  uneducated  boy,  who 
found  peace  in  Christ  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  united  witha  Baptist  Church. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  by  the  church  to  preach,  though 
he  did  not  undertake  a  pastoral  charge  till  his  twenty  •eighth  year,  when 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Horsleydown  Ohurch  in  London,  and  retained 
that  office  till  his  death.    At  first  he  was  an  Arminian  as  to  free-will  and 
the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  but,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  convers- 
ing with  those  who  understood  the  truth  more  perfectly,  he  abandoned 
those  errors.    He  wrote  forty-three  works,  polemical,  practical  andf>oeti- 
eal— some  of  his  sulj^ects  being  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  lawfulness  of 
singing  in  public  worship,  the  authority  of  the  "  Christian  Sabbath,"  bap- 
tism. Scripture  metaphors,  gospel  mysteries,  the  parables,  the  travels  of 
true  godliness  and  the  travels  of  ungodliness,  Zion  in  distress,  distressed 
Zion  relieved,  and  spiritual  melody  (nearly  three  hundred  hymns).    The 
historian,  Thomas  Crosby,  was  a  member  of  Ids  church,  and  expresses  his 
w^arm  admiration  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  minister.    Mr.  Keach  was  often 
imprisoned  for  preaching,  and  his  life  was  sometimes  endangered.    He 
was  a  bold  defender  of  the  truth,  and  his  books  were  widely  circulated. 
In  1644  he  wrote  a  small  book  for  children,  called  '*  The  Child^s  Instruc- 
tor," in  which  he  affirmed  that  none  but  believers  should  be  baptized,  and 
he  also  taught  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years. 
And,  what  was  especially  offensive,  he  said :    '*  Christ's  true  ministers 
have  not  their  learning  and  wisdom  from  men,  or  from  universities,  or 
buman  schools ;  for  human  learning,  arts  and  sciences  are  not  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  tree  minister ;  but  only  the  gift  of  God,  which  caimot 
be  bought  with  silver  or  gold.    And  also,  as  they  have  freely  received 
the  gift  of  God,  so  they  do  freely  administer ;  they  do  not  preach  for  hire, 
for  gain  or  filthy  lucre ;  they  are  not  like  false  teachers,  who  look  for  Rain 
from  their  quarters,  who  eat  the  fat,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  wool, 
and  kill  them  that  are  fed  (Ezek.  xxxiv.).    Also,  they  are  not  lords  over 
God's  heritage ;  they  rule  them  not  by  force  and  cruelty,  neither  have 
they  power  to  force  and  compel  men  to  believe  and  obey  their  doctrine, 
but  are  only  to  persuade  and  entreat ;  thus  is  the  way  of  the  gospel,  as 
Christ  taught  them."    For  publishing  this  heretical  book,  Mr.  Keach  was 
indicted  and  tried  and  condemned  to  go  to  jail  two  weeks,  and  then  stand 
in  the  pillory  two  hours  in  the  open  market  place  of  Aylesbury,  and  two 
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ice,"'w&oeeyeU  on  The bencb  MQndedT'lTVru  s^dL'uVe'tbe'tbunder 
_o  WM  the  fit  tool  of  the  bigoted  and  unfeelimr  Oatholio^Kinv,  James 
of  1686,  sentenced  890  prlsonen  to  be  hanged.  8f  1  to  be  sold  into  alaTeiy 


beyond  the  sea.  and  a  still  licger  number  to  be  whipped  and  ImprlBoned.   The  safferers  were,  tat 
the  most  part,  says  Uaoaulay.  blameless  and  pious,  and  reRarded  as  martyrs  to  the  truth  of  tbA 

Protestant  reUgion. 
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hoars  in  the  open  market  place  of  Winslow ;  and,  at  the  latter  place,  to 
haTe  his  book  openly  burnt  before  his  face  by  the  common  hangman,  in 
disgrace  of  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and 
then  remain  in  jail  until  he  found  sureties  for  his  good  behavior,  and  ap- 
peajrance  at  the  next  court,  there  to  renounce  his  doctrines  and  make  such 
public  submission  as  should  be  eivjoined  him.  This  shameful  sentence 
waa  rigorously  executed,  and  Mr.  Keach  bore  the  indignities  with  great 
patience  and  manliness,  and,  even  while  standing  in  the  pillory,  boldly 
defended  the  Bible  docti-ine  that  he  had  taught,  and  the  people  treated 
him  not  only  with  respect  but  with  sympathy. 

Hanserd  Knollys  (1598-1691)  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  experienced  conversion  while  a  student  there.  He  was  first 
a  Deacon  and  a  priest  in  the  *'  Church  of  England ;"  but,  finding  that  in- 
fant baptism  was  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  he  gave  up  his  salary,  but 
continued  preaching,  and  the  subject  of  his  discourses  was  ''  the  doctrine 
of  free  grace,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant.'^ In  1686  the  High  Commission  Court,  or  Protestant  Inquisition,, 
arrested  and  imprisoned  him ;  but,  through  the  connivance  of  his  jailor, 
he  escaped,  in  1638,  with  his  wife  to  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  a 
penniless  fugitive,  and  was  treated  as  an  Antinomian,  and  had  to  work 
with  a  hoe  for  his  daily  bread.  Going  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  he  preached  there 
three  years,  and  then,  summoned  by  Mb  aged  father,  returned  to  England. 
He  settled  in  London,  and  gained  his  livebhood  by  teaching  school  till 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  Commanded  by  the  Chairman  of  "  The  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines"  to  preach  no  more,  he  readily  and  boldly 
replied  that  he  would  preach  the  gospel  publicly  and  from  house  to  house. 
In  1645  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  London,  and  he  re- 
mained so  till  his  death,  though  for  a  while  a  fugitive  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  He  was  frequently  imprisoned  for  preaching,  even  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year  being  in  jail  six  months.  He  was  a  strong  predesti- 
narian,  a  decided  Baptist,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  preaching 
abilities.  He  wrote  eleven  books,  one  of  which  was  a  grammar  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  His  learning  was  seasoned  with 
Divine  grace,  so  that  it  did  not  puff  him  up  or  lead  him  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

**  The  mUd,  hamUess,  godly  and  persecuted  Baptkts,^  are  frequent 
names  given  by  eminent  historians  to  the  people  of  Ood  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  eighteenth  oentary  was  a  centuiy  moBtly  of  religiouB  calm,  bat 
of  clouds  of  thick  darkness  overspreading  the  whole  face  of  civilization, 
turning  the  risen  day  into  the  semblance  of  dead  night— the  darkness 
originating  in  England  and  extending  to  America,  but  becoming  denser 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  densest  in  France ;  these  frightful  clouds 
being  occasioned  by  the  thick  and  poisonous  vapors  arising  from  a  vast 
number  of  the  earthy,  sickly  and  flickering  tapers  and  torches  of  human 
philosophy  and  human  religion  kindled  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world ;  but, 
rifting  these  clouds,  the  powerful  and  glorious  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness irradiated  some  favored  spots  in  Germany,  and  many  more  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  known,  in 
the  latter  quarter  of  the  century,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, as  the  United  States  of  America ;  while  in  wretched  France 
the  darkness  deepened  into  the  lurid  blackness  of  Tophet,  and  the  deifi  • 
cation  of  human  reason,  in  the  i>erson  of  a  harlot,  culminated  in  a  Reign 
of  Terror  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human  history. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  low  Arminianism  and  low  morality 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  produced,  largely  in  Europe 
and  somewhat  in  America,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  latitudinarianism,  in- 
difference, Arianism,  Pelagianism,  deism,  naturalism,  philosophism,  illu- 
minism,  perfectionism,  universaUsm,  intidelity,  atheism  and  materialism ; 
and  the  seeds  of  these  evils  showed,  especially  in  Europe,  their  ungodly 
origin  and  nature  in  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  and  terrible  crop 
of  worldliness,  selfishness,  avarice,  venality,  wild  speculation,  lotteries, 
gambling,  intemperance,  profligacy,  political  corruption,  robberies,  mur- 
ders, and  almost  social  chaos.*  The  notorious,  ignorant,  shallow,  con- 
ceited, ambitious,  avaricious  and  licentious  infidel,  Voltaire,  who  was  the 
echo  of  the  drunken  English  debauchee,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  influential 
-  companion  of  the  German  King,  Frederick  "  the  Great,^*  was  the  leader 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  disguised  unbelief 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  the  blatant  infidelity 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  denying  the  possibility  and  credibility  of  mira- 

*  For  a  i»rtl6ulAr  and  onimpMcbable  oonflnnation  of  the  above  remark,  see  W.  S.  H.  Ijackj*n 
'*  Enjrland  in  the  Eighteenth  Oentnrj,*^  toL  L.  latter  part  of  the  aeoond  chapter,  and  tbe  thiidaad 
fourth  Ghi4»ten. 
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cles  and  of  a  Divine  revelation  and  of  everything  supernatural,  declaring 
all  religion  either  merely  natural  or  a  nullity,  and  idolizing  human  reason 
and  human  morality  or  human  henevolence.  The  infidelity  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  appeared  first  as  deism  in  Protestant  England  and  America, 
and  afterwards  as  historical  and  ethical  rationalism  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  as  materialistic  atheism  in  irreligious,  ecclesiastically  and 
politically  oppressed  Roman  Catholic  France.  The  lurid  and  ghastly  har* 
rors  of  the  Frtnek  Revolution  should,  as  a  lofty  and  terrific  beacon  light, 
Jarever  warn  the  world  of  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  substitution  of  human 
reason  and  '*  free-thinking^^  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  for  even  a  nom- 
inal adherence  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  Immanuel  Kant,  of  Germany 
(1724-1804),  the  greatest  of  all  modem  n^ental  philosophers,  is  well  called 
by  Mr.  John  Cairns  ''  the  highest  summit  of  rationalism/^  He  idealized 
all  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity,  and  reduced  it  to  a  perfect  but 
mere  system  of  morality ;  and,  while  inconsistently  admitting,  beyond  all 
other  philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  taught  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  taught  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John,  he,  like  all  his  rationaliidng  brethren,  made  this 
regeneration,  not  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  but  the  work  of  man's  own 
will  and  free  agency.  He,  like  them,  fondly  quoted  one-half  of  the 
Apostle's  language—''  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,'' but  carefully  omitted  the  concluding  remark  of  the  Apostle,  ''  For 
it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure" 
(Philip,  ii.  12, 13).  Like  many  of  his  rationalising  followers  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Kant  **sees  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  a  kind  of 
euthanasia  (easy  death)  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  historical  Christi- 
anity!^* 

The  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  dead  formalism, 
not  only  in  the  Catholic,  but  also,  more  or  less,  in  alMhe  Protestant  com- 
munions ;  the  general  discontinuance  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  spiritual 
and  extemporaneous  preaching,  and  the  substitution,  in  its  place,  of  cold, 
lifeless,  written  moral  essays  f  read  in  the  pulpit ;  the  unconverted  state, 
not  only  of  most  of  the  private  members,  but  also  of  most  of  the  mims- 
ters  of  nearly  all  denominations ;  the  immersion  of  the  ''  clergy  "  in  the 
gayeties  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  the  intolerable  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  almost  total  extermination  from  China, 
their  overthrow  in  Paraguay,  their  expulsion  from  Portugal,  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  Malta  and  Parma,  and  the  suppression  of  their  order  by 

•Uesi  tMK>ks  written  In  the  elgfateenth  centorj  Mteinst  Infldelity  were  Joeeph  Batler*s 
7  of  BeUffion.  Natnrel  and  Beyealed,  to  the  Oonetitiition  end  Goutm  of  Nature.'* 

idired  by  even  John  Stnart  Kill  to  pro^e  conclnelTely  that  the  Christian  reliirion  ie  open 

to  no  objections,  either  moral  or  InteUectnal,  which  do  not  apply  at  least  equally  to  the  common 
ihec^^Deiam;  Nathaoi^^  Lardner's  **OracUbmtv  of  the  <ao^  Hlfltory:"  Wimam  Pale>'*R 

•Pity"  ■ddTwecid^Bdward  CwSten.  and^%K>lonr  for  SaBible**  ASreeaed  to^Thomas  PiSne 
(the  term  **Apolofnr  **  in  these  last  two  titles  having  its  old  meaning  of  Defense  or  Vindication). 

t  *'  Never.  **  says  the  Schaff-Henqg  Encyclopaedia  of  Religions  Knowledge— '  *  Never  were  such 
elegBBi  monu  ssranons  preached,  and  never  had  immorality  reached  so  high  a  point."  Moral 
essays, "says Mr, Xem,  **  were  utterly  incapable  of  transforming  the^uurscter  and  trxeeting 
and  reclaiming  the  thoroughly  depraved.** 
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Pope  Clement  XIY .  in  1778,  he  dying  the  next  year  by  poison  rappoeed  to 
have  been  administered  by  them ;  the  occasional  persecution  of  Protest- 
ants in  Catholic  countries,  and  of  dissenters  in  England  and  America,  bnt 
the  general  prevalence  of  religious  toleration  occasioned  by  religious  in- 
difference, Providence  thus  overruling  evil  for  good,  and  establishing  the 
original  New  Testament  and  Baptist  principle  of  soul-liberty  or  freedom 
of  conscience,  more  extensively  than  ever  before  in  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States ;  the  Particular  or  Predestinarian  Baptist 
ministers,  both  in  England  and  America,  in  this  undoctrinal,  indifferent, 
Arminian,*  Pelagian,  corrupt,  antichristian  age,  laying  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  human  pride  and  corruption,  and  insisting  upon  the 
great  radical  reformatory  Bible  principles  of  total  depravity,  personal 
election,  particular  redemption,  effectual  calling  and  final  perseverance— 
these  Divine  and  eternal  truths  being  stigmatized  as  '*  Hyper-Calvin- 
ism ^  and  "  Antinomianism  "  by  those  who  erred  because  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God ;  the  publication,  in  1784,  of  "  The 
Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation,"  by  Andrew  Puller,  of  England,  who 
may  almost  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  New  School  or  so-called 
"  Missionary  "  Baptists,  and  who  in  this  work  modernized  and  moderated 
Calvinism  by  maintaining  a  general  atonement  with  special  application, 
and  consequently  urging  that  the  gospel  should  be  offered  freely  and  in- 
discriminately to  all  men,  whether  they  had  ears  to  hear  or  hearts  to  re- 
ceive it  or  not,— this  work  involving  him  in  a  bitter  controversy  of  nearly 
twenty  years  with  his  brethren,  and  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  most 
of  them  to  his  views ;  many  of  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptista  degen- 
erating into  Arianism  and  inftdelity^  and  some  of  them  being  converted 
to  the  scriptural  views  of  the  Strict  Particular  Baptists ;  the  success  of 
Pietism,  under  Spener  and  Francke,  in  Germany,  containing,  as  it  did, 
much  legalism,  but  also  some  highly  important  evangelical  tmtha,  such 
as  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  spiritual  birth,  and  of  the  religion  of 
the  heart  and  life ;  the  origin,  in  Germany,  under  Zinzendorf ,  and  the 
most  extensive  spread  over  the  world,  by  schools  and  zealous,  self-deny- 
ing missions,  costing  but  little  money  (the  first  Protestant  miaaions  not 
undertaken  in  connection  wiih  the  planting  of  colonies),  of  a  new  Mora- 
vianism,  characterized  at  first  by  many  gross  excesses,  but  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  a  personal,  vital,  inward  experience  of  religion,  making 
the  gospel,  the  grace  and  love  and  perfection  of  Christ,  so  prominent,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  law,  as  to  be  accused  of  Antinomian- 
ism ;  the  great  religious  awakening,  in  the  British  North  American  Colo- 
nies, under  the  fervent  preaching,  first,  in  1784,  of  the  intensely  predesti- 
narian Congregadonalist,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  then,  in    1740  and 
afterwards,  of  the  strongly  Calvinistic  Methodist,  George  Whitefield— 
the  extraordinary  spiritual  blessings  of  their  ministry  i>ermeatin^  all  the 

*  The  Hethodftit  writer.  BIchud  Wataon,  the  Prince  of  Annlniiiiit.  in  tale  "Obwtwaliune  on 
SoTithey*e  Life  of  Weeley . "  remerke  of  this  we :  *  '^There  was  ■omethlmr  of  ultn-Oalrlaiain.  and 
much  OT  frigid.  nneTUttvUcal  ArminianiBm.*^ 
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religions  denominationa,  particulaily  the  CongregationaUstBy  the  Presby* 
terianfi  and  the  Baptiate,  in  all  the  colonies,  £dwards,  the  greatest  theo- 
logian of  America,  being  especially  careful  to  promote  and  restore  Bible 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  exercising  a  great  influence  on  Whitefleld  in  this 
regard ;  the  rise  and  n^^^id  multiplication,  in  the  British  leles  and  the 
United  States,  of  Methodist  SodetieB,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld 
and  the  WesleyB,  Coke  and  Asbury  and  others,  Whitefleld  being  Calyin- 
ii^tic  and  the  WesLeys  Arminian — all  the  true  success  of  this  eztensiye 
movement  being  due  to  the  Holy  Spirit^s  blessing  the  highly  important, 
but  generally  forgotten,  spiritual  and  evangelical  truths  fervently  pro- 
claimed by  the  first  Methodist  preachers,  "  the  utter  depravity  of  human 
nature,  the  lost  condition  of  every  man  who  is  bom  into  the  world,  the 
Ticarious  atonement  of  Christ,  the  necessity  to  salvation  ot  a  new  birth, 
of  living,  sanctifying,  justi^ing  faith,  of  the  constant  and  sustaininiT 
action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  believer's  soul  ^ — and  the  false  suo- 
cesB  of  the  movement  being  due  to  the  extreme  Arminianism  of  the  Wes* 
leys,  to  an  unequalled  system  of  religious  terrorism  and  the  consequent 
ingathering  of  a  large  unconverted  membership,  to  the  attachment  of  the 
Wesleys  to  the  Anglican  Establishment,  the  retaining  of  infant  baptism,. 
and  to  an  at  first  imperial  and  then  oligarchical  unscriptural  organi* 
zation. 

The  eighteenth  was  also  the  century  of  the  rise  of  S  wedenborgianism,. 
or  the  so-called  *'New  Jerusalem  Church,"  established  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  a  Swede  (1688-1773),  who  professed  to  have  been  divinely 
inspired  from  1748,  and  to  have  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  inter* 
coarse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  seen  the  last  General  Judg- 
ment of  the  world  in  1757,-*the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  New  Dispensation,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  then  taking 
place.  He  professed  to  preach  a  new  gospel,  which  was  not  a  gospel ;  he 
rejected  or  rationalized  away  (he  called  it  spiritualiring)  nearly  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  as  commonly  tmdersioodf  denying 
the  tripersonality  of  Qod  and  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  the  vicarious- 
ness  or  reality  of  the  atonement,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  future 
general  judgment,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world ;  he  claimed  to  under- 
stand the  internal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  Apostles  did ;  he 
taught,  like  Mohammed,  that  Heaven  is  material,  and  that  marriage  will 
be  continued  there,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  the  con- 
trary (Matthew  zxii.  80).  He  also  taught  that  all  religions,  even  those  of 
the  heathens,  contain  the  essence  of  saving  truth ;  that  man's  will  is  free  ^ 
that  God  loves  all  alike,  and  gives  Himself  equally  to  all,  but  all  do  not 
receive  Him ;  and  the  system  of  salvation  inculcated  by  Swedenborg  went 
beyond  the  last  ver^e  of  Arminianism,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
Pelagian  darkness.  It  is  mournful  that  this  theosophic  mysticism  is 
gaining  much  ground,  in  various  quarters,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  also  arose  the  Shakers,  a  kind  of  off- 
shoot from  the  Quakers,  originating  in  England,  but  emigrating  and  now 
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confined  to  the  Northern  United  States.    These  people  worship  Ann  Lee 
(1786-1784),  a  very  poor,  anedacated  Englishwoman,  who  married  ^hen 
Tery  young,  and  lost  four  children  in  their  infancy,  and  who  became  op- 
posed to  marriage,  and  left  her  husband,  the  latter  then  marrying  another 
woman.    Ann  professed  to  be  the  manifestation  or  the  second  appearing 
of  Christ  in  His  glory ;  and  she  taught  her  followers  celibacy  (called  by 
Paul  a  "  doctrine  of  devils,^'  1  Tim.  iv.  1-8)  and  community  of  goods. 
The  Shakers  are  mostly  farmers,  living  together  and  having  all  things  in 
common,  and  worshiping  their  "Eternal  Mother ''  with  measured  dance 
and  song.    They  are  spiritualists,  and  reject  vicarious  atonement,  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  a  future  general  judgment,  and  predestination  and 
election.    Like  the  Swedenborgians,  they  are  not  only  Arminians,  but 
thorough-going  Pelagians,  maintaining  that  the  will  is  free ;  that  Heaven 
is  opened  by  man's  good  deeds,  and  hell  by  his  evil  deeds ;  and  that  man 
will  have  a  chance  of  saving  himself,  not  only  before,  but  after  death. 
They  are  said  now  (1886)  to  number  about  five  thousand  members,  in 
seventeen  communities,  and  to  be  worth  about  ten  million  dollars. 

The  sect  called  Glassites,  in  Scotland  (from  John  Glass,  1005-1773), 
and  Sandemanians,  in  England  and  America  (from  Glass's  son-in-law, 
Bobert  Sandeman,  1718-1771),  sprang  from   the   Presbyterians   in   the 
-eighteenth  century^  advocating  the  independency  and  voluntary  support 
of  churches,  and  that  **  faith  is  a  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth ;''  though 
both  Glass  and  Sandeman,  with  at  least  their  immediate  adherents,  re- 
garded faith  as  the  fruit  of  Divine  grace  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  at  first  observed  feet- washing,  but  have  now  discontinued  it.    Some 
of  their  peculiarities  ai-e  weekly  love-feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity,  abstinence 
from  blood  and  things  strangled,  plurality  of  Elders  in  every  church, 
prohibition  of  games  of  chance  and  of  college  training,  and  an  adherence 
to  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.    They  have  decreased  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  now  number  less  than  2,000  membera. 

Modem  Protestant  Missions  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  English  **  Society  for  Propagating  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts*'^  es- 
tablished in  1701,  devoted  itself  to  the  diligent  dissemination  of  High- 
Church  Episcopalianism.  The  Danish  Government,  under  the  influence 
of  the  German  Pietist,  A.  H.  Francke,  sent  out  a  few  missionaries  to  India 
in  1706,  to  Lapland  in  1716,  and  to  Greenland  m  1721.  The  Moravian 
2inzendorf  sent  out  from  1782  to  1760  "  more  missionaries  than  the  com- 
bined Protestant  Church  in  two  hundred  years— illiterate  laymen,  who 
were  ei]|joined  to  practice  rigid  economy,  labor  with  their  own  bands,  us« 
only  spiritual  means,  and  aim  at  the  conversion  of  individuals/'  Thomas 
Coke,  John  Wesley's  "  right-hand,"  '*  the  embodiment  of  Metbodist  Mis^ 
sionism,"  established  in  1786  a  mission  among  the  negroes  in  the  Wesi 
Indies.  *'  The  independent  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  formed  in  thii 
century  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  Orders  of  tbe  Romai 
Catholic  Church,"  says  the  able  and  accurate  Schaff-Henso^  Encyclo 
p»dia  of  Religious  Knowledge.     The  '*  Baptist  Society  for  Propa^^tin^ 
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l^e  Gkwpel  amongst  the  Heathen  "  was  fonned  at  Kettering,  England,  I J  Hf^v^ 

October IM,  1T08,  nnder  the  influence  of  Andrew  Fuller,  William  Carey,  AHi^i i-*^ 

and  others,  and  operated  in  India.     The  *'  London  Missionary  Society"  ' 

was  fonned  in  1705,  soon  pafised  under  the  control  of  the  Independents, 

and  began  work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  South  Africa.     The 

"  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East"  was  formed  in  1799  by 

Episcopalians. 

The  modem  i^ystem  of  Sunday  Schools  originated  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  patriarchs,  by  Divine  direction,  taught  religious  truths  to 
their  own  children.  The  prophets  gave  religious  instruction  to  all,  both 
old  and  young,  who  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  Ezra  and  his  assistants 
"  read  to  all  who  could  hear  with  understanding  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading"  ("Neh.  viii.).  After  the  Babylonian  captivity^  the  Jews  estab- 
lished synagogues,  and  religious  schools  in  connection  with  them,  in 
almost  every  town  in  Palestine.  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Catechetical  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  many 
churches  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  young  and  ignorant ;  and 
these  schools  were  especially  flourishing  in  the  fourth  and  flfth  centuries. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Churdi"  being  engrossed  with 
the  wholesale  "  converaion  "  of  nations  by  the  sword,  it  is  said  that  cate- 
chetical instruction  was  given  by  the  so-caUed  **  heretics,"  the  Cathari, 
Waldenses,  Wycliffltes,  Bohemian  Bretiiren,  etc.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Beformers,  to  some  extent,  instituted  catechetical  instruction  on 
Sundays.  But  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  England,  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  founder  of  modem  Sunday  Schools.  In  1781 
he  hired  teachers  to  instruct  some  poor  children  in  Gloucester  in  reading 
and  in  the  catechism  on  Sunday.  His  example  was  extensively  imitated 
in  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  i 
eighteenth  century,  the  instruction  had  almost  universally  become  graiuU 
ious,  and  was  said  to  be  far  superior  in  quality  to  what  it  was  before,  be- 
cause now  springing  from  pure  benevolence.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Meth- 
odists that  John  Wesley,  flrst  in  1784,  suggested  that  the  instruction  should 
be  gratuitous,  and  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Sunday  Schools  would 
become  ''nurseries  for  Christians  "  (See  the  Article  on  Sunday  Schools  in 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological  and  Eccle- 
siastical Literature,  vol.  x.,  p.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Article  just  men- 
tioned declares  that,  "witiiin  the  last  fifty  years  Sunday  Schools  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  branch  of  church  action,  not  merely 
in  England  and  America,  but  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  whether 
in  home  or  mission  fields ; "  and  he  intimates,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
Article,  that,  in  the  Sunday  School,  he  sees  "  the  problem  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  in  process  of  solution."  It  thus  appears  that,  for  nearly 
1,800  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  church  was  destitute  of  an ''  essential" 
requisite  in  its  work,  and  the  problem  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  had 
not  begun  to  be  solved ! 
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The  exterminatioii  of  tihe  Jesuits  from  China  was  due  to  the  sncceea 
of  their  jealous  brethren,  the  Dominieans,  in  finally  prfivaUiag  on  the 
pope  to  compel  the  Jesuits  to  abandon,  in  that  eoantry,  their  heathen  cos- 
toms  and  aeoommodations— this  step  provoking  the  Chinese  to  destroj 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 

The  rationalistic  Lutheran*  theologiana,  Emesti,  Blkliaeiis  and  Sem- 
ler,  declared  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  explained  and  interpreted  just  like 
any  other  book ;  rainly  substituted  tlieir  own  ideas  far  the  thoughts  of 
the  inspired  writers ;  set  aside  the  great  doctrinal  lamths  c^  reyelation  as. 
rhetorical  types  and  bold  metaphors,  the  Asiatic  language  of  emotion  and 
imagination,  and  not  the  modem  European  language  of  strict  scientific 
accuracy ;  distiUed  away  the  positiYe  facts  of  Christianity  in  pretending 
to  get  at  its  essence ;  and  founded  schools  of  thought  which  have  filled 
abnost  all  the  professors'  chairs  and  pulpits  in  Protestant  Gennaoy  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Anglican  Establishment  showed  but  few  signs  of  spiritual  life 
during  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  was  nearly  buried  under  the  rubbish  oi 
formalism,  skepticism  and  corruption.     "In  America  it  was  a  sickly 
exotic,  striking  no  deep  roots  into  the  soil,  and  it  almost  withered  away 
when  scorched  by  the  fervent  heat  of  the  Bevolutionary  epoch.    Not  only 
was  it  then  regarded  as  disloyal  to  the  Colonies,  but  it  had  loncT  been 
looked  upon  as  not  promotive  of  piety .'^t     In  the  latter  part  af  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  very  limited  but  genuine  revival  of  spiritual  life 
was  manifested  in  the  Anglican  communion  in  the  true  conversiona  and 
godly  lives  and  labors  of  William  Bomaine  (1714-17tl8),  whose  sermon  on 
"The  Lord  our  Righteousness ''  excluded  him  forever  afterwards  from 
the  pulpit  of  Oxford  University,  and  who  wrote  thi^ee  admirable  works 
called  "  The  Life  of  Faith,''  "  The  Walk  of  Faith,"  and  "  The  TiiunoLph  of 
Faith ;''  of  A.  M.  Toplady  (1740-1778),  who  edited  "The  6oH>el  Maga- 
zine," combated  the  Anninianism  of  John  Wesley,  maintained  the  doc- 
trinal Calvinism  of  the  "  Church  of  England,"  and  published  a  volume  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  among  which  were  his  own  excellent  compoaitionsr 
"  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me ;  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,''  **  When 
languor  and  disease  invade  this  trembling  house  of  day"   ''Prepare 
me,  gracious  God "  and  "  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints*  down  from 
the  willows  take ; "  t  of  John  Newton  (171^-1807),  who  was  conrevted  from 

*  Johftnn  LorenzTon  HoBhefm.  tbe  eloquent  and  learned  Lutheran  preaclier  a&d  diuroh  bia- 
torlan,  was  bom  about  vm,  and  died  1756.  ' '  His  noble  character,  **  aaya  Haffenbach,  *  *  is  juat  aa 
10Yel7  M  his  leaming^  was  thorough  and  comprehenslTe.^' 

t  AU  tbe  American  Episcopalians  * '  from  tbe  first  aettlsment  of  Vbrslnis  CUNI)  tfU 
of  tbe  Berolution,  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  nevo*  vinU 
try,  and  could  eauroiae  but  an  imperfect  supernsiQn.    All  attempta  to  eatr       "  ~  " 
rics  fsiled.    But,  after  the  achievement  of  American  independence,  the  oL. 
allegiance  prsviouslF  required  in  Emirland  baring  been  removed  barB^^t  of 
White,  of  PennsTlvania  (1747-1886).  oalleid  the  Father  of  the  American  Episoc 
uel  Provooet,  of  New  York,  received  the  (so-cidled)  Apoatolieal  succession 


he  Father  of  the  American  Episoopal  Chnxtsb.  and  8am- 
so-cidled)  Apostolieal  succession,  at  the  hands  of  tbe 


t  Toplady  did  not  die  blaspbeminfr  and  in  the  horror  of  despair,  aa  vublicly  .Mwerted  by  bia 
enemies.  Bajrs  mi.  Lecky :  '  '^Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  than  Sir  ttlchara  fiill«a  lett»>  de^ 
Bcribing  tbe  perfect  and  saintly  peace  of  Toplad^s  death-bed."  *«**«■  oe- 
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nfidelity  aad  profligacy,  and  beeanie  curate  of  dney  in  Backingham- 
(hire,  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  charmittg 
spiritual  letters,  and  published  the  ''  Olney  Hymns/'  many  of  which  w^re 
nrritten  by  himself,  among  these  being,  **  Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the 
M>und,''  "  In  evil  long  I  took  delight,"  **  Sweet  was  the  time  when  first 
[  felt,"  ''Approach,  my  soul,  the  mercy-seat,"  "Come,  my  soul,  thy 
iuit  prepare,"  "  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know,"  "  Mercy,  O  thou  son  of 
David,"  "  Savior,  visit  Thy  plantation,"  "How  tedious  and  tasteless  the 
tioars,"  "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  and  "  Qlorious  things 
of  thee  are  spoken ; "  of  William  Cowper  (1781-1800),  the  best  of  English 
letter- writers,  and  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  English  poets,  who  was  for 
several  years  of  his  life,  at  intervals,  melancholic  and  insane,  but  who  had 
a  profound  religious  experience,  and  who  wrote  sixty-eight  of  Newton's 
280  Olney  Hymns,  including, "  I  thirst,  but  not  as  once  I  did,"  "  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way,"  "  The  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  word,"  "  'Tis  my 
happiness  below,"  "  Sometimes  a  light  surprises,"  "  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is 
the  Lord,"  "  When  darkness  long  has  veiled  my  mind,"  "  0  for  a  closer 
walk  with  Gk)d,"  "  The  Lord  will  happiness  Divine,"  "  God  of  my  life,  to 
Thee  I  call,"  "  Far  from  the  world,  0  Lord,  1  flee,"  "  There  is  a  fountain 
filled  with  blood,"  and  "Grace,  triumphant  in  the  throne;"  of  Joseph 
Milner  (1744-1797)  and  Isaac  Milner  (1751-1820),  who  were  brothers,  and 
authors  of  an  evangelical  church  history ;  of  the  eccentric,  able  and  pious 
brothers,  Richard  Hill  (1798-1808)  and  Rowland  HiU  (1744-1888) ;  and  of 
Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821),  who  is  considered  the  expiring  defender  of 
Calvinism  in  the  "  Church  of  England,"  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
<^xperience  in  the  "  Force  of  Truth,"  and  excellent  Notes  on  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  whose  "  Family  Bible,  with  Notes,"*  has  probab^ 
been  read  more  widely  than  any  other.  Mr.  Scott  was,  in  early  life,  a  poor 
farm-laborer,  and  had  scarcely  any  educational  advantages ;  yet  his  relig- 
ious writings  were  sold  (mostly  in  America)  even  during  his  life  to  the  value 
of  more  than  a  million  dollais,  although  they  were  sold  at  about  the  cost 
of  publication.    He  was  a  moderate  Pedobaptist  and  a  moderate  Calvin- 
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ut,  bat  a  spiritaal-mindecU  leyereiitial,  godly»  humble  and  benerolett 
man.  Multitudes  of  the  poor  deeply  mourned  his  death,  feeling  tbai  xhrj 
had  loBt  a  devoted  friend.  He  tenderly  relates,  in  his  autobtosxaphy,  tiie 
evidences  of  the  genuine  conviction  and  conversion  of  his  little  daoiglitf  r. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half.  In  the  preface  to  hi<^ 
sermon  on  Election  and  Final  Perseverance,  Mr.  Seott  remarks :  **  Fer- 
haps  speculating  Antinomians  abound  most  among  professed  Calvildst?; 
but  Antinomians,  whose  sentiments  influence  their  practice,  are  innumti- 
able  among  Arminians.  Does  the  reader  doubt  thist  Let  him  ask  sot 
of  those  multitudes  who  trample  on  God^s  commandments,  what  ther 
think  of  predestination  and  election ;  and  he  will  speedily  be  eoDTinctd 
that  it  is  undeniably  true ;  for  all  these,  in  various  ways,  take  oocaaoEi 
from  the  mercy  of  God  to  encourage  themselves  in  impenitent  wicfced- 
ness.'^*  And,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  * 
friend :  ''  Indeed,  eager,  vehement,  speculating  Arminianism  is  most  nearir 
allied  to  Pelagianism,  and  the  transition  is  almost  imperceptible.'*  Sarf 
Mr.  Toplady :  **  I  consider  that  Arminianism  is  the  original  of  all  tbr 
pernicious  doctrines  that  are  propagated  in  the  world,  and  IXestrociKHi- 
ism  will  close  the  whole  of  them.'' 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Mr.  John  Wesley  (1703-1791)  pdblifliied  a 
letter  in  which  he  wrote :  "  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  no  one  who  regards  my  judgment  or  advice  wiU  ever  sepa- 
rate from  it."  He  designed  only  to  found  a  "  Sodety "  in  the  Angtien 
communion ;  and  he  declared  he  wished  that  the  very  name  of  "Method- 
ists" "might  never  be  mentioned  more,  but  be  buried  in  eternal  obhr- 
ion."  He  was  so  staunch  an  Anglican  that  he  not  only  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  the  American  cause,  but  also  offered  to  raise  troops  for  tlie  Britkh 
government  against  the  Colonies ;  and  all  his  preachers  in  America,  ex- 
cept Francis  Asbury,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  fl^d 
to  England.  In  the  matter  of  church  polity,  he  conceded  that  the  three 
orders  of  Deacons,  Priests  and  Bishops  early  appeared  in  the  obureh,  hm 
he  denied  that  these  three  orders  are  ei^oined  in  Scripture.    He  consid 


ftnci  tendinfc  to  the  most  pernicious  oonsequenoes:  c _„ 

any  one  of  frreater  moderation,  '  If  yon  r^dly  beUeve  tbeae  dootifnei^  wby~2o  yon  imiaLh  tkeni  to 
MMurlnfrly.  cantionsly  and  practlcaUy  V  I  wonld  dedre  such  a  man  caiwuUy  to  stody  evm  Sr. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  to  answer  the  objection  himself.  Perhaps  he  may  find  that  thera  !•  aot  a  )a« 
proportion  on  such  subjects  In  our  sermons  and  publlcationa  than  innis  wrltluBS:  and  tkat  ht  ■» 


carefully  jruards  them  from  abuse,  and  connects  them  as  much  with  holy  pracUoe.  as  we  caa  ^ 
We  generally  meet  with  a  few  verses  In  an  Epistle  upon  the  doctrinea  In  quMtSon;  a  Biarh  larcvr 
proportion  upon  the  person,  love  and  sulferinn  of  Christ,  and  on  f^th  In  Him:  and  whoir  cka;  - 

X ,-_,„  ..^ , J.A ^  B  do  not.  In  like  manner,  proportloa.  navd  a::! 

I  will  dfispiae  them,  and  the  w«ak  wSil  w  stsEi- 


iT«rsatlon ;  and,  if  we  <3 

I  abuse  them,  infidels '% , , „ 

-_-  -    __ .  -__, ^t  all  proper  subjects  to  dwell  on  when  we  pveacfa  to  (nnoooTertrdj 

sinners,  to  prejudiced  hearers,  or  newly-awakened  persons ;  and  are  seldom  If  ever  fonnd  is  &7ir- 
turo  explicitly  thus  addressed:  yet  a  great  part  of  our  more  public  mlniatry  la  eaeraaad  aBi>«< 
such  persons.  Let  it  not  then  be  thought  carnal  poUev  to  adapt  our  diaoouraea  to  the  oceaser* 
and  wants  of  the  hearers,  while  nothinir  inoonslatent  with  truth  la  apoken,  **^«it«*ff'  nroat^Jj' 
kept  back.  Our  Lord  Himself  says,  /  have  yet  many  thinM  to  aay  unto  you,  hut  w  wiwuf  War  tMf.-^ 
now ;  and  Paul  writes  to  some  who  were  prone  to  be  wise  in  their  own  qpnoelta.  /  wmU  not  9p^*t 
^at^J^  M  unto  njfirittJuU,  bvl  ae  unto  eamoL  Jham/ifi  you  with  mSk  attdnolwOkw  '  "  ' 
MtMrtoyewerenotiibletobearU;  neither  yet  areye  now  abk  ;  and  he  glvea  a  rnaann  tot  1 


nunenoyewerenottu>ietobearii;  netther  yet  ctre  ye  now  mho  ;  and  he  glvea  a  rnaann  for  his  evs^ 
duct,  which  proTee  that  many  in  moat  oongregations  are  not  aMB,  naxnely,  the  pirrralcMW  of  stztf^ 
and  contention  among  them/* 
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ered  himself,  though  ordained  only  as  a  "priest"  in  the  "Church  of 
England,''  a  scriptural  "  Bishop ;''  and  he  ordained  Thomas  Coke  as  a 
superintendent  of  American  Methodists,  for  the  purpose,  merely,  of 
recommending  his  delegate  to  his  followers  in  America— though  "  Coke, 
in  his  ambition,  wished  and  intended  the  ceremony  to  be  considered  as 
an  ordination  to  a  bishopric."    As  for  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Bishops  from  the  Apostles,  Wesley  declared  that  it  was  a  "  fable  which 
no  man  ever  did  or  could  prove."    Wesley  governed  his  Societies  with 
absolute  power;   and  in  1784,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he,  by  his 
famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  vested  similar  power  in  an  Annual  Con- 
ference of  a  hundred  preachers  and  their  successors.  '  He  received  into 
his  Societies  all  persons  who  expressed  "  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  and  be  saved  from  their  sins."*    He  prepared,  especially  for  his 
American  Societies,  his  Articles  of  Religion,  at  first  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, increased  to  twenty-five  by  the  adoption,  in  1804,  of  the  twenty-third 
Article  ("  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America"),  and  in  183d 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  "Church  "  to  "  revoke,  alter  or  change" 
them.    These  Articles  were  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  Wesley  omitting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  not  inserting  his  own  Arminianism  or  other  peculiar 
doctrines— his  design  being  to  provide  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  for 
all  professed  Christians  to  stand  upon.    He  believed  in  the  inspiration 
both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  himself,  and  therefore  made  the  doctrines 
of  his  Sermons  and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  (mostly  adapted  from 
BengeFs  Gnomon)  the  legal  basis  of  his  Societies.    He  generally  preached 
briefly  and  extemporaneously,  often  selecting  a  text  after  he  entered  the 
pulpit ;  but  sometimes,  on  special  occasions,  he  spoke  from  manuscnpt. 
He  is  said  to  have  traveled  380,000  miles  in  his  preaching  tours,  and 
preached,  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  itinerant  ministry,  4^,000  sermons ;  also 
to  have  written,  translated  or  edited  300  religious  works,  and  for  the 
latter  to  have  received  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  however,  with 
almost  all  his  other  receipts,  he  gave  away  in  charities,  so  that  he  died 
poor.    He  left,  in  his  Societies  at  his  death,  541  itinerant  preachers,  and 
135,000  members.    "In  general,"  says  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
"  Wesleyan  theology  is  to  be  described  as  a  system  of  evangelical  Armin- 
ianism.   In  particular,  Wesleyan  ministers  insist  on  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  general  redemption,  repentance,  justification  by  faith,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christian  perfection  "—by  "  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit"  meaning,  they  say,  a  sense  of  sins  forgiven,  but  not  necessarily 
final  salvation;  and,  by  "Christian  perfection,"  meaning,  not  sinless- 
neAs,  but  the  perfection  of  love,  which  they  believe  to  be  attainable  in 
the  present  life.f     The  doctrinal  essence  of  Methodism  is  thus   well 

^  "He  tencrht  that  eren  the  heathenR.  who  do  their  dnty  accordio?  to  their  knowledge,  are  capa- 
ble of  eternal  life,  and  have  aomettmes  enjoyed  oomnranion  with  the  apiritual  world,  instancinff 
Socrates  and  Marcus  Antoninns  as  examples. 

_  t  As  Wesley  '*ftmw  older,  cooler  and  wiser,  he  modified  and  softened  down  his  doctrine  of 
Perfection,  so  as  almost  to  explain  it  away." 
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stated  in  the  American  Cyclopiedia:    "  Methodism  holds  that  the  salva- 
tion of  each  human  being  depends  solely  on  his  own  free  action  in  respect 
to  the  enlighteniner»  renewing  and  sanct^ing  inworkings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (which  this  system  hiAdB  to  be  onivenal).    If,  in  respect  to  these 
inworkings,  he  holds  himself  leceptirely,  he  will  be  saved  both  here  and 
hereafter ;  but  if  he  closes  his  heart  against  these  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
he  will  continue  in  death  both  here  and  in  eternity.*^    Wesley  taught  that 
Ood  made  man  holy,  bat  that  man,  when  he  disobeyed  the  commandment 
of  God,  fell  into  q>iritnal  death,  became  dead  in  the  spirit,  dead  to  God, 
dead  in  sin,  his  body  then  becoming  corruptible  and  mortal,  and  he 
hastening  on  to  d^ath  cTerlaating,  to  the  destruction  both  of  body  and 
soul,  in  the  flre  never  to  be  quenched.    He  declared  that  the  fall  of  man 
is  the  very  foundation  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  it  is  a  scriptural, 
practical,  rational,  experimental  doctrine ;  and  from  this  utter  corruption 
of  man's  nature,  tins  death  of  th^  soul,  he  inferred  the  necessity  of  a  New 
Birth,  and  Justification  by  hath.    He  declared  that  Christian  or  saving 
faith  is  not  an  opinion  or  any  number  of  opinions,  be  they  ever  so  true, 
but  is  a  power  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  an  immortal  spirit,  inhabiting 
a  house  of  clay,  to  see  spiritual  and  eternal  things ;  that  faith  is  the  eye 
of  the  new-bom  soul,  whereby  every  true  believer  seeth  Him  who  is  in- 
visible ;  that  it  is  the  ear  of  the  soul,  whereby  the  sinner  hears  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  lives ;  the  palate  of  the  soul,  whereby  a  believer 
tastes  the  good  word  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  the  feeling 
of  the  soul,  whereby,  through  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing 
him,  he  perceives  the  presence  of  Him  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being,  and  feels  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.    Why 
have  not  all  men  this  faith  t  he  aslcs.    Because,  he  replies,  no  man  is  able 
to  work  it  in  himself ;  it  is  a  work  of  omnipotence.    It  requires  no  less 
power,  he  says,  thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul,  than  to  raise  a  body  that  lies 
in  the  grave.    It  is,  he  adds,  a  new  creation ;  and  none  can  create  a  soul 
anew,  but  He  who  at  first  created  the  Heavens  and  the  earth.    You  know 
this  to  be  so  by  your  own  experience.    Faith  is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
which  He  bestows  not  on  those  who  are  warihfy  of  His  favor,  not  on  such 
as  sceprevUmely  holy,  and  so  >f^  to  be  crowned  with  all  the  blessings  of 
His  goodness ;  but  on  the  ungodly  and  unholy ;  on  those  who,  till  that 
hour,  were ^f  only  for  everlasting  destruction;  those  in  whom  was  no 
good  thing,  and  whose  only  plea  was,  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner ! 
No  merit,  no  goodness  in  man,  precedes  the  forgiving  love  of  God.    His 
pardoning  mercy  supposes  nothing  in  us  but  a  sense  of  mere  sin  and  mis- 
•ery ;  and  to  all  who  see  and  feel  and  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter 
inability  to  remove  them,  God  freely  gives  faith,  for  the  sake  of  Him  in 
whom  He  is  always  well  pleased.    Without  faith  a  man  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, even  though  he  should  have  everything  else ;  with  faith  he  cannot 
7)ut  be  justified,  though  everything  else  should  be  wanting.    This  justi- 
fying faith  implies  not  only  the  personal  revelation,  the  inward  evidence 
4k  Christianity,  but  likewise  a  sure  and  firm  confidence  in  the  individual 
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l>eli6ver  that  Christ  died  for  his  Bins,  loved  hm^  and  gwe  His  life  for 
An».    And  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  thus  believes,  God  jnstiiletfa  him. 
Repentance,  indeed,  mnst  have  been  given  him  before ;  bnt  that  repent- 
ance was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  want  of  all  good, 
and  the  presence  of  all  evil ;  and  whatever  good  he  hath  or  doth  from  that 
hour  when  he  first  believes  in  God  throngh  Christ,  faith  does  not  find,  bat 
brings.    What  clear  spiritaal  light  Wesley  seemed  at  times  to  have  on 
these  important  subjects  of  the  new  birth,  and  faith,  and  repentance ; 
and  yet  at  other  times,  when  speaking  on  these  same  subjects,  espedally 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  election,  with  what 
gross  spiritual  darkness  and  bitterness  is  his  mind  filled !    In  the  Confer- 
ence of  1771  he  said :  '*  Take  heed  to  your  doctrine  I  we  have  leaned  too 
mnch  toward  Calvinism.    1.  With  regard  to  man's  fait/^lness;  our  Lord 
Himself  taught  us  to  use  the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.    d.  With  regard  to  working  for  life ;  this,  also,  the  Lord 
has  expressly  commanded  us.     Labor,  ergazethe,  literally,  work  for  the 
meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting  Itfe.    3.  We  have  received  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  man  is  to  do  nothing  m  order  to  Justification.    Nothing  can  be  more 
false.    Whoever  desires  to  find  favor  with  God  should  eease  front  evil,  amd 
learn  to  do  well.     Whoever  repents,  should  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
And  if  this  is  not  in  order  to  find  favor,  what  does  he  do  them  for  t    [Just 
as  though  the  forgiven  penitent  had  not  already  found  Divine  favor,  and 
would  not  now  spontaneously  and  gratefully  work  from  a  new  and  living 
principle  of  love !]    Is  not  this,''  he  adds,  "  salvation  by  works  t    Not  by 
the  merit  of  works,  but  by  works  as  a  condition.    What  have  we  then 
been  disputing  about  for  these  thirty  years  f    I  am  afraid,  about  words. 
As  to  merit  itself,  of  which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  re- 
warded according  to  our  works,  yea,  because  ofourwoHcs.  .  How  does  this 
dift*er  from  for  the  sake  of  our  ivorks  f    And  how  differs  this  from  secundum 
merita  <^»erum,  as  our  works  deserve  f    Can  you  split  this  hair  f    I  doubt 
I  cannot."    Thus,  ignoring  the  most  important  and  essential  fact  of  reve- 
lation, that  salvation  is  entirely  of  grace,  the  natural,  darkened  reason  of 
man  reaches  the  deepest  abysses  of  Pelagian  darkness,  and  makes  salva- 
tion entirely  of  works.    The  wonder  is  how  a  sane  mind  can  believe  two 
such  utterly  contradictory  systems.    Wesley's  bitter  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  election  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  sermon 
on  ''  Free  Grace,"  a  sermon  which  he  decided  by  lot  whether  to  preach 
and  print  or  not,  and  a  sermon  which  should  have  been  entitled,  not  Free 
Grace,  but  Free  Will;  for,  if  human  language  means  anything,  it  makes 
the  salvation  of  every  sinner  depend,  not  on  the  free  grace  of  Gk>d,  which 
Wesley  represents  to  be  the  same  to  the  lost  as  to  the  saved,  but  on  the 
free  will  of  the  sinner,  which  really  carries  him  to  Heaven.    The  carnal ' 
caricaturing  and  railing  at  God's  eternal  truth  (grossly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented)  exhibited  in  this  so-called  sermon,  instead  of  being  for- 
ever perpetuated  in  the  body  of  Methodist  doctrine,  should,  as  Wesley 
said  of  the  name  of  Methodists,  be  "buried  in  eternal  oblivion."    If  God 
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be  an  eternal  azid  unchangeable  Being,  Wesley's  own  langoage  already 
qaoted  in  reference  to  the  apiritual  death  of  all  mankind  since  the  fall» 
and  the  absolute  need  of  omnipotent  power  to  create  the  soul  anew,  and 
freely  giye  it  repentance  and  faith,  necessitates  the  tmth  of  the  doctrine 
of  pi^destination  and  election ;  *  insomuch  that  the  acute  S.  T.  Coleridge 
"  pledges  himselC  to  apply  every  sentence  of  Wesley's  declamation  against 
election  to  Wesley's  own  creed,"  and  Mr.  Coleridge  .declares  that  "  the 
only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  Predestinarians  is  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  inherent  unreality  and  inconsequence  of  all  logic  and  all  logical 
conclusions  " — ^but  this  course  would  be  fatal  to  all  rationalistic  religion. 
Even  Mr.  Daniel  Curry,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  leaders  of  American 
Methodism,  admits  that  Wesley's  Treatise  on  Baptism  is  a  capital  instance 
of  blindness ;  the  difficulty  arising  from  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Anglican  catechism  and  ritual  to  the  New  Testament.    I  do  not  know 
of  any  eminent  character  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy  more  full  of  doctrinal 
inconsistences  than  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  child  of 
God,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  can  substitute  John  Wesley's  writ- 
ings (or  any  other  uninspired  writings)  for  the  Bible  as  his  standard  of 
faith  and  practice.^Charles  Wesley  (1706-1786),  the  younger  brother  of 
John,  was  the  poet  of  Methodism,  and  the  most  voluminous  of  all  English 
hymnists.    Much  of  his  poetry  contains  false  theology,  as  "  O  Horrible 
Decree,"  and  *'  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ; "  but  some  of  his  hymns  are 
excellent,  as  **  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  **  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow," 
"  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King,"  "  Blest  be  the  dear  uniting  love,"  and 
'*  Come,  let  us  join  with  saints  above." 

The  Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Eng- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  they  became  the  most  numerous 
and  influential  denomination  in  America,  being  mostly  confined  to  New 
England.  A  learned  ministry  was  their  pride  and  boast.  In  Connecticut, 
about  1796,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to 
recognition  as  a  clergyman  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  Yale  or  Harvard 
or  of  some  foreign  university.  Their  ministry  had  almost  unrivaled 
authority  and  influence.  President  Quincy  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  Congregational  pastor  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  **  issuin^r  from  hi» 
mansion,  at  the  moment  of  service,  on  Sunday  morning,  witb  Bible  and 
manuscript  sermon  under  his  aim,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm, 
flanked  by  his 'negro  man  at  his  side,  as  his  wife  was  by  her  negro  woman, 
the  little  negroes  being  distributed,  according  to  th^ir  sex,  by  the  side  of 
their  respective  parents ;  the  other  members  of  the  family  and  visitors 
then  following  according  to  age  and  rank ;  the  whole  congregationL  rising 
and  standing  till  the  minister  and  his  family  were  seated ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  service  the  whole  congregation  rising  and  standing  till  the  minister 

*  "The desideratum,**  8»yn  Mr.  Alexander  KnoXf  in  his eulcMrintk  "Bemarks  on  the  Life  and 
Cbaract«*r  of  John  Wesley**—"  The  desideratum  was  a  precise  aistinction  between  the  supposed 
trregistibilUv  of  Divine  grucej  maintained  br  AuRustine  and  Calvin,  and  that  ifeetiveeneray,  which 
is  so  clearly  asserted  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  so  evidently  accordant  to  uuui*8  moral 
exlfrences."  Now,  who  will  supply  this  desideratum,  and  explain  the  difference  between  the  irre- 
titUbUUv  and  the  vffUacif  of  Divine  grace  f 
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and  hlB  family  had  left  the  meeting-honse."    The  clergy  were  veiy  aris- 
tocratic, and  silso  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  political  discussions. — 
Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748),  an  almost  life-long  invalid,  and  never  married^ 
was  an  English  Independent  minister,  and  the  inventor  of  English  hymns. 
Besides  versifying  the  Psalms,  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  the  best  hymn& 
in  modem  hymn  books,  including, ''  Eteiiial  Power,  whose  high  abode,^' 
"  Keep  silence,  all  created  things,''  '*  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun," 
"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  "  Come,  we  who  love  the  Lord,"  * 
"  Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God,  my  King,"  "  The  Heavens  declare  Thy  glory. 
Lord,"  "  How  beauteous  are  their  feet,"  "Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross," 
"  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  "  How  pleasant,  how  divinely  fair," 
"  Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair,"  "Join  all  the  glorious  names,"  "  My 
soul,  repeat  His  praise,"  "  Not  to  ourselves,  who  are  but  dust,"  "  Let  others 
boa«t  how  strong  they  be,"  "  How  precious  is  the  book  Divine,"  "  The  law 
commands,  and  makes  us  know,"  "Blest  is  the  man,  forever  bless'd,** 
"  Vain  are  the  hopes  the  sons  of  men,"  "  Go,  worship  at  Emmanuel's  feet,'* 
"Behold  the  sure  foundation  stone,"  "From  all  that  dwell  below  th& 
skies,"  "He  dies,  the  friend  of  sinners  dies,"  "Salvation,  0  the  joyful 
sound,"  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove,"  "  Alas,  and  did  my  Savior 
bleed,"  "Show  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord,  forgive,"  "We  are  a  garden  wall'd. 
around,"  "  Lo,  what  an  entertaining  sight,"  "  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my 
Lord,"  "  My  God,  my  Life,  my  love,"  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,'" 
"  So  let  our  lives  and  lips  express,"  "  'Twas  on  that  dark,  that  doleful 
night,"  "  Jesus  is  gone  above  the  skies,"  "  How  sweet  and  awful  is  the 
place,"  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  poor,  feeble  man,"  "  Teach  me  the  measure 
of  my  days,"  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  "  There  is  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,"  "And  must  this  body  die,"  and  "That  awful 
day  vdll  surely  come."— Philip  Doddridge  (1702-1751),  an  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  a  life-long  invalid,  a  very  conscientious  man,, 
and  the  author  of  "A  Family  Expositor"  (of  the  New  Testament)^ 
"The  Kise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  and  of  874  hymns^ 
including,   "Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound,"  "Do  not  I  love   Thee,. 
O  my  Lord,"  "  Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve,"  "  0  happy  day, 
that  fixed  my  choice,"  "  See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd  stand,"  "  Jesusi  I 
love  Thy  charming  name,"  "Jesus,  I  sing  Thy  wondrous  grace,"  "Savior 
Divine,  we  know  Thy  name,"  "  Dear  Savior,  we  are  Thine,"  "  'TIS  mine, 
the  covenant  of  His  grace,"  "  What  if  death  my  sleep  invade,"  "  Salva- 
tion, O  melodious  sound,"  "Ye  little  flock,  whom  Jesus  feeds,"  "My  God, 
what  silken  cords  are  Thine,"  and  "  While  on  the  verge  of  life  I  stand."— 
Matthew  Henry  (16«2-1714),  an  English  Non-conformist  minister,  preached 
through  the  whole  Bible,  in  exx>ository  sermons,  more  than  once ;  and  hi» 
Exposition  of  the  Bible,  though  not  scientific  or  critical,  is  said  to  be  still 
the  most  practical,  devotional  and  spiritual  of  all  English  commentaries* 
"George  Whitefield  read  it  through  four  times,  the  last  time  on  hia: 
kneee."    Matthew  Henry's  dying  language  was :  "  A  life  spent  in  the  ««r- 
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^vke  qf  Chd,  cmd  eommtfttjcm  with  Ehn^  i$  the  meet  pkagaokt  life  that  aantf  <me 
4Xin  li/ve  in  thtM  trorld/' 

The  American  PreBbyterians  were  almost  ezclnflively  of  Scotch  or 
Irish-Scotch  deBcent,  and  were  mainly  confined  to  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  durinK  the  eighteenth  century.  They  also  insisted  upon  a 
learned  ministry ;  but  their  preachers,  being  trained  to  speak  without 
notes,  suipassed  the  Congregational  ministry  in  pulpit  power.  *'  Even  up 
,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  prejudice  against  preaching 
written  sermons  was  still  so  strong  among  thef^esbyterians  that  a  man^s 
reputation  would  be  ruined  should  his  manuscript  be  seen.  The  Presby- 
terians in  America,  as  in  Scotland,  were  staunch  advocates  of  popular 
rights,  and  they  increased  rapidly  after  the  Bevolution.''  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Presbyterians  were  greatly  infected  with  Armin- 
ianism  and  Arianism. 

The  Arminianism  widely  prevailing  among  all  the  denominations  in 
America  was  stayed  for  a  while,  and  genuine  spiritual  life  was  extensively 
revived,  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  the  earnest 
predestinarian  ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (from  1784)  and  George 
Whiteiield  (from  1740),  in  the  greatest  religious  awakening  that  had  been 
known  on  this  continent.     Jonathan  Edwards  (1706-1766),  a  native  of 
^Connecticut,  for  depth  of  religious  thought  and  feeling,  was  perhaps 
never  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  among  uninspired  men.     He  was  a 
^aduate  and  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  six  months  before  his  death  he 
was  elected,  and  five  weeks  before  his  death  inaugurated.  President  of 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.    In  early  life  he  had  a  shallow  Pharisaic 
experience,  and  then  a  profound  spiritual  experience,  during  whieh  he 
was  changed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  from  nature  to  grace,  and  from  the 
l>ondage  of  sin  and  the  law  to  the  sweet  and  loving  service  of  Grod,  whom 
lie  saw  and  adored  in  all  nature  and  Scripture  too,  and  whose  absolute 
sovereignty  in  all  things  he  unreservedly  accepted  and  r^oiced  in, 
admitting  His  perfect  justice  in  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  the  human 
race,  in  accordance  with  His  holy  and  eternal  purpose.     *'  To  those  who 
questioned  this  absolute  sovereignty^  and  rejected  it  as  a  doctrine  full  of 
horror,  he  made  a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  excuses  for  the  Creator, 
but  subjectively  as  shutting  the  mouth  of  cavilers:  First,  that  man^s 
depravity  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  that  through  the  mediam  of  his 
senses  and  merely  animal  organization  man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge 
of  God  and  no  spiritual  perfection.    Secondly,  he  set  forth  the  unity  of 
the  race ;  its  common  constitution  as  branches  from  one  root,  forming  one 
complex  person,  (me  moral  whole,  the  natural  being  the  ground-  of  the 
legal  headship  of  Adam,  which  is  the  view  also  of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 
The  virtue  and  vice  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  mind  lie  not  in 
their  cause,  but  in  their  nature.     Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing 
what  one  wills,  not  in  any  power  of  willing  without  a  motive.      The  will 
always  follows  the  greatest  seeming  good ;  and  what  shall  seem  to  a  man 
the  greatest  good  depends  on  the  state  of  his  soul.     Liberty  is  not  in  the 
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act,  but  in  tbe  man ;  and,  if  a  depraved  nataxe  ia  to  abetain  fcom  sin,  it 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  change  of  beart'^    The  central  idea  of  Jonathan 
Ed'^ardfi'  system  waa  that  of  this  change  of  heart  or  a  new  spiiitual  life* 
as  the  gift  of  sovereign  grace.    He  tanght  that  trae  virture  consists  in 
active  love  to  God  and  His  creatures ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  the  centre  of  all  human  history.     He  began  to  preach 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  for  several  months  served  a  small  Presby- 
t^rian  congregation  in  New  York  City.    In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
was   ordained  to  assist  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  ia  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  "  Church  "  in  Northampt<Hi,  Mass.    Mr. 
Stoddard  died  two  years  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Edwards  continued  sole 
pastor  for  twenty-one  more  years.    Then,  because  he  rebuked  his  mem- 
bers for  reading  immoral  books,  and  because  he  insisted,  contrary  U> 
the  notions  of  his  grandfather,  that  unoonverted  persons  should  not  be 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er,  he  was  ejected 
from  the  pastorate  which  he  had  adorned  for  twenty-three  years.    About 
a  year  afterwards  he  went  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  preached  six  years 
and  a  half  to  a  smaU  Congregational  Church  and  a  large  number  of 
Indians  residing  at  that  place.    Daring  these  years  of  retirement  and  pro* 
found  study  and  almost  virtual  emle  frcm  owiUgatkm,  he  had  the  provi- 
dential opportunity  to  write  his  ablest  works,  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,"  "  God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  "  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,"  "  Original  Sin,"  and  "  History  of  Bedemption."*    Amonff 
bis  other  works  were:    ''God  Glorified  in  Man's  Dependence,"  ''A  Di- 
vine and  Sni)ematural  Light  Imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,* 
"  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God  in  the  Conversion 
of  Many  Hundred  Souls  in  Northampton,"  **  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  aa 
Angry  God,"  "Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  True  Spirit," 
"A  Treatise  Concerning  Religious  Afltetions"  (called  ''one  of  the  most 
important  guards  against  a  spurious  religion  "),  "  Types  of  the  Messiah,'^ 
and  "  Notes  on  the  Bible."    President  Edwards  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  leading  religious  minds  of  England.    Thomas  Chalmera 
esteemed  his  Treatise  on  the  WiU  above  every  other  book  of  human  com- 
position.   Bobert  Hall  considered  Jonathan  Edwards  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  men.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared  that  his  power  of  subtle 
argument  was  perhaps  unmatched,  certaLaly  unsurpassed,  among  men. 
George  Whitefleld  (1714-1770),  a  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  was, 
probably,  the  most  persuasive  preacher  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
After  years  of  early  dissipation  and  then  years  of  rigid  Pharisaism,  which 
was  so  excessive  as  almost  to  carry  him  to  his  grave,  he  experienced  a 
hope  in  Christ  in  1785,  before  the  conversion  of  either  of  the  Wesleys  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Methodist "  Holy  Club  "  at  Oxford.    He  began  to 
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preach  in  1798,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Weslejs,  he  embarked  for 
Georgia  in  December,  1787.    Ezcladcd  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
*'  Church  of  England,"  he  began  open  fleld-preaching  in  1789.    On  preach- 
ing toars  he  visited  Scotland  twelve  times,  Ireland  tliree  times,  and 
America  seven  times ;  and  he  preached  in  almost  every  important  dis- 
trict in  England  and  Wales.    His  audiences  sometimes  numbered  ten, 
twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand.    He  had  a  rich  and  powerful  voice.    In 
the  thirty-four  years  of  his  active  ministry  it  is  estimated  that  he  preached 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  or,  on  an  av^age,  ten  a  week,  often  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  great  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture.    Hia  style  was 
severely  simple,  and  his  language  that  of  the  common  people.    He  made 
no  display  of  human  learning  or  reasoning.    He  spoke  most  fervently 
from  his  own  heart,  and  what  he  said  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Even  such  nnq>iritual  persons  as  Hume  and  Franklin,  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield,  were  naturally  overwhelmed  by  his  resistless  eloquence. 
'''  But  the  glory  of  Whitefteld^s  preaching  was  its  heart-kindled  and  heart- 
melting  gospel.    So  simple  was  his  nature  that  gloiy  to  Ood  and  good 
^will  to  man  had  so  filled  it  that  there  was  room  for  little  more.    Having 
no  churdi  to  found,  no  family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory  to  immortalize, 
he  was  simply  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  inspired  with  its  genial,  pite- 
ous q>irit,  he  soon  became  himself  a  living  gospeL"    ''Of  no    other 
preacher,'^  remarks  Mr.  Lecky,  **  could  it  be  more  truly  said  that  he 
preached  *  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.'    His  favorite  maxim  was  that 
^  a  preacher,  whenever  he  entered  the  pulpit,  should  look  upon  it  as  the 
last  time  he  might  preach,  and  the  last  time  his  people  might  hear.^    To 
his  vivid  imagination  Heaven  and  hell,  death  and  judgment,  appeared 
palpably  present.     His  voice  was  sometimes  choked  with  tears;    he 
stamped  vehemently  on  the  pulpit  floor ;  every  nerve  was  strained ;  his 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  emotion.    He  had  nothing  of  the  arro- 
gant and  imperious  spirit  of  Wesley.    A  more  zealous,  a  more  single- 
minded,  a  more  truly  amiable,  a  more  purely  unselfish  man,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.    Very  few  men  have  passed  through  so  much  obloquy 
with  a  heart  so  entirely  unsoured,  and  have  retained  amid  so  much  adu- 
lation so  large  a  measure  of  deep  and  genuine  humility.    There  waa,  in- 
deed, not  a  trace  of  jealousy,  ambition  or  rancor,  in  his  nature.     With 
almost  childish  simplicity  he  was  always  ready  to  make  a  public  confes- 
sion of  his  faults."    On  the  question  of  predestination  and  election, 
there  was,  after  Wesley  preached  and  printed  his  ''Sermon  on  Fr^ 
Grace,"  in  1740,  a  temporary  alienation  between  him  and  Whitefield,  and, 
after  the  latter's  death,  an  entire  separation  between  their  respective 
Societies.    After  the  publication  of  Wesley's  "Sermon,"  in  consequence 
of  drawing  a  lot,  as  already  mentioned,  Whitefleld  wrote  him:    **  I  have 
often  questioned  whether  in  so  doing  you  did  not  tempt  the  Lord.     A  due 
exercise  of  religious  prudence  without  a  lot  would  have  directed  yon  in 
that  matter.    Beside,  I  never  heard  that  you  inquired  of  God  whether  or 
not  election  was  a  gospel  doctrine.    But  I  fear,  taking  it  for  granted  it 
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^as  not,  you  only  inquired  wliether  you  should  be  silent,  or  preiMsh  and 
print  against  it.  I  am  apt  to  think  one  reason  why  God  should  so  suffer 
you  to  be  deceived  was,  that  hereby  a  special  obligation  should  be  laid 
upon  me  faithfully  to  declare  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  election,  that  thus 
the  Lord  might  give  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  in  my 
heart,  and  whether  I  would  be  ti*ue  to  His  cause  or  not.  Perhaps  God 
has  laid  this  difficult  task  upon  me,  even  to  see  whether  I  am  wUling  to 
forsake  all  for  Him  or  not."  He  reminded  Wesley  of  the  lattei*'s  own 
confession  that  the  Lord  had  once  before  given  him  a  wrong  lot.* 

Under  the  Holy  Spirit^s  effectual  blessing  of  His  own  eternal  truth 
preached  by  fidwai-ds  and  Whitefield,  there  was,  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  a  great  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  British  American  Colonies, 
from  1784  to  1760 ;  and  it  was,  as  the  learned  and  accurate  Professor  Henry 
Boynton  Smith  shows,  like  all  the  genuine  refonnations  of  the  church  iu 
modern  times,  a  staying  of  the  prevailing  Arminianism,  and  a  revival  of 
scriptural  predestinarianism,  of  the  great  Bible  truths  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, and  of  salvation  by  grace  alone,  and  justification  by  faith  alone. 
Geneially  throughout  the  Colonies  there  were  large  ingatherings  into 
the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  communions.  At  tlie  be- 
ginning  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  three-fourths  of  all  tlie  American 
ahurelkes  were  predestinarian  ;  and  the  people  of  this  country  were  more 
honesty  eamestf  sincere,  truthful,  serious,  solemn  and  reverential  thoflii  they 
have  ever  been  since  (see  Prof.  J.  L.  Diman's  "Religion  in  America,  1776- 
tSia,^  published  in  the  Centennial  Number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
January,  1876).  After  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  passed  away  (for  the  demoralization 
of  the  people  is  much  the  worst  result  of  wars),  there  was,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  simi- 
lar predestinarian  preaching  and  similar  Divine  blessing,  another  exten- 
sive spiritual  revival  in  the  United  States. 

"  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Church  in  America,^' 
says  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  "  are  the  following :  1.  It  is  not  the  histoiy  of  the 
conversion  of  a  new  people,  but  of  the  transplantation  of  old  races, 
already  Christianized,  to  a  new  theatre,  comparatively  untrammelled  by 
institutions  and  traditions.  2.  Independence  of  the  civil  power.  3.  The 
voluntary  principle  applied  to  the  support  of  religious  institutions. 
4.  Moral  and  ecclesiastical,  but  not  civil  power,  the  means  of  retaining 
the  members  of  any  communion.  5.  Development  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem in  its  practical  and  moral  aspects,  rather  than  in  its  theoretical  and 
theological.  6.  Stricter  discipline  in  the  churches  than  is  practicable 
where  Church  and  State  are  one.  7.  Increase  of  the  churches,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  through  revivals  of  religion,  rather  than  by  the  natural 
growth  of  the  children  in  an  establishment.  8.  Excessive  multiplication 
of  sects :  and  division  on  questions  of  moral  reform.  The  divisions  in 
*Tlri8prMtio6of  dnwinglots,  Wesley  derired from tbe Koi»t1uu,  sad  he  ftfterwArde  »ban« 
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the  Old  World  are  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  grottads.   The 
dissenting  sects  of  the  Old  World  are  strongest  in  the  New.    The  entire 
separation  of  the  Chorch  from  the  State  in  this  country  was  gradually 
effected.    Before  the  Bevolation  religious  freedom  was  known  only  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania.    The  Toluntary  principle  was  first  carried 
out  in  Maryland,  1776,  and  in  Virginia,  1786-9,  under  the  pressure  of  tiie 
Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists.    An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  1791,  prohibited  Congress  from  passing  any  law  estab- 
lishing religion  or  prohibiting  Its  free  exercise.    But  Christianity,  in  its 
general  principles,  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land."    **  To  the 
separation  of  Church  from  State,  in  the  United  States,''  says  Prof.  J.  L. 
Diman,  "three  wholly  distinct  causes  have  contributed.    The  first  of 
these  was  the  number  of  religious  organisations,  widely  differing  in  doc- 
trine and  worship,  which  rendered  any  public  support  of  religion  almost 
impracticable,  although  many  of  these  bodies  regarded  such  support 
without  disfavor.    A  second  cause  was  tiie  conscientious  ohjection  of  cer- 
tain sects  (especially  the  Baptists)  to  any  recognition  of  religion  by  the 
civil  power.    The  third  and  most  dedsive  cause  was  the  rise  of  the  secu- 
lar theory  of  the  State,  a  part  of  the  great  political  develoiMnent  of 
modem  times,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  being  the  chief  representative  of 
this  view,  which  found  its  first  eiq[)ression  in  the  famous  Virginia  act  of 
1785 ;  in  after  years  he  looked  back  upon  this  as  the  most  creditable 
achievement  of  his  life." 

I  will  now  give  some  special  information  about  the  Baptists  duiing 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  list  of  forty-eight  American  Baptist  Churches  formed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  given  by  David  Benedict*  and  corrected 
and  supplemented  by  later  authorities,  is  as  follows :   Wel$h  Tract,  New 
Castle  Oawnty,  Del,  1701;  Groton,  Conn.,  1706;   Smithfield,  R.  I.,  1706; 
Seventh- Day,  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  1707;  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  1708;  Great  Val- 
ley, Pa.,  1711 ;  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  1712 ;  Burley,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va,, 
1714 ;  Hopewell,  Mereer  County,  N.  J.,  1716 ;  Brandywine,  Pa.,  1715  ;  Mont- 
gomery, Pa.,  1719 ;  New  York  City,  1724 ;   Scitnate,  R.  I.,  1725 ;  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  1726 ;  Richmond,  R.  I.,  1725 ;  French  Creek,  Pa.,  1726;  New  riondon. 
Conn.,  1726 ;  Shiloh,  Pasquotank  County,  N.  C,  1729 ;  Indian  Town,  Mass. 
1780;  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  1782;  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  1782;  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  1734 
Meherrin,  Hertford  County,  N.  C,  1785;  Soutii  Brimfield,  Mass.,  1796 
Welsh  Neck,  S.  C,  1788 ;  Leicester,  Mass.,  1788 ;  Southington,  Comi.,  1788 
West  Springfield,  Conn.,  1740;   Kehuhee,  HaUfa»  County,  N,  C.  1742 
Kingwood,  Hunterdon  County,  if.  J.,  1742 ;  2d.  Boston,  Mass.,  1743  ;  North 
Stonington,  Conn.,  1748;  Colchester,  Conn.,  1748;  East  Greenwicli,  IL  I.» 
1748;  Opeckon  (afterwards  called  Mill  Creek),  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  1743 ; 
£uhaw  Creek,  S.  C,  1745;  Heights  Town,  N.  J.,  1745 ;  Southampton^  BwUm 
County,  Pa.,  1746;  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  1747;  King  Street,  Conn.,  1747 ; 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  1748 ;  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  1749 ;  Bellingham,  Ma8s«,  1750  ; 
Killingby,  Conn.,  1760;  Westerly,  R.  I.,  1750;  Exeter,  R.  I.,  1750  ;  Thomp- 
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Bon,  Conn.,  1750;  Sandy  Run,  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  1780.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  churches  were  composed  of  General  or  Arminian  Bap- 
tists. Those  whose  names  are  in  italics  are  now  known  as  Old  School  or 
Priraitiye  Baptist  Churches. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Old  School  or  PrimitiTe  Baptist  Churdies 
formed  in  the  United  States  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :*  Ketocton,  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  1751 ;  Harford,  Harford  County, 
Md.  (first  called  Winter's  Run),  1754;  Tonoloway,  Fulton  County,  Pa., 
1754 ;  Daniel's  (or  Fishing  Creek),  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  1755;  Smith's 
and  Lynville's  Creek,  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  1756 ;  Wihon  (first  eaUed 
Toisnot),  Wilson  County,  N.  C,  1766 ;  Fdls  of  Tar  River,  Nash  County, 
N.  C,  1757 ;  Red  Banks,  Pitt  County,  N.  C,  1758 ;  Warwick,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  1766 ;  Broad  Bun,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  1766 ;  Mill  Creek,  Berkeley 
County,  W.  Va.,  1766;  New  Valley,  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  1767;  Chappa- 
wamsick,  Stafford  County,  Va.,  1767 ;  Little  River,  Loudoun  County,  Va.^ 
1769;  Mountain  Run,  Orange  County,  Va.,  1769;  Birch  Creek  Church, 
Halifax  County,  Va.,  1770 ;  Potomac  Creek  Church,  Stafford  Co.,  Va.,  1770; 
Mill,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  1770;  Strawberry,  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.,  about  1770;  Clear  Spring,  Stokes  County,  N.  C,  about  1770;  Hart- 
wood,  Stafford  County,  Va.,  1771 ;  County  Line,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va., 
1771 ;  Leatherwood,  Henry  County,  Va.,  1772 ;  Thumb  Run,  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  1773 ;  Buck  Marsh,  Frederick  County,  Va.,  1772 ;  MiU  Creek, 
Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  1772 ;  Pig  River,  Franklin  County,  Va.,  1778 ; 
Upper  Banister,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  1778;  Brent  Town,  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  1773 ;  Catawba,  Halifax  County,  Va.,  1778 ;  Rehoboth,  Ches- 
terfield County,  Va.,  1778;  Eno,  Durham  County,  N.  C,  1778;  Rocky 
Swamp,  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  1774;  Bethel  (New  River),  Wythe  County, 
Va.,  1774;  Muddy  Creek,  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  1774;  Smith's  Creek, 
Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  1774 ;  Mayo,  Halifax  County,  Va.,  1774 ;  Goose 
Creek,  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  1775 ;  Bull  Run,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1775 ; 
Difficult,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1776;  Popeshead,  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
1775 ;  Occoquan,  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  1776 ;  Flat  Swamp,  Martin 
County,  N.  C,  1776;  Skinquarter,  Chesterfield  County,  Va.,  1778;  London 
Tract,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  1T90;  Catawba,  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  1780; 
Lower  Town  Creek,  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C,  1780;  Hunting  Quarter, 
Carteret  County,  N.  C,  about  1780;  Newport,  Carteret  County,  N.  C, 
about  1780;  Bryn  Zion,  Kent  County,  Del.,  1781;  Cow  Marsh,  Kent 
County,  Del.,  1781 ;  Greenbrier,  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.,  1781 ;  Salis- 
bury, Wicomico  Coonty,  Md.,  about  1782;  Cedar  Island  (or  Fox  Creek), 
Grayson  County,  Va.,  1782;  Buck  Lick,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1782;  Coin- 
jock,  Currituck  County,  N.  C,  1782 ;  Shenandoah,  Shenandoah  County, 
Va.,  1788;  South  River,  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  1788;  Happy  Creek, 
Frederick  County,  Va.,  1788;   Salem,  Montgomery  County,  Va.,  1784; 

*  This  Uat  Is  M  aocarato  and  complete  m  I  have  been  able  to  make  it :  thoturh  there  is  reaaoa. 
to  beliere  that  a  conMderKbiennmber  of  chnrcbea  haye  Men  omitted  Decanae^helr  names  and. 
dates  of  organisation  have  not  beeh  aeoesalble  to  me. 
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Upper  Carter^s  Ron,  Faaqnier  County,  Va.,  1784 ;  Battle  Run,  Culpeper 
County,  Va.,  1785;  Mount  Poney,  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  1785;  South 
Quay,  Southampton  County,  Va.,  1785;    Meadow  Creek,  Montgomery 
County,  Va.,  1785 ;  Meadow,  Greene  County,  N.  C,  1785 ;  First  Baptist 
Church,  Wilmington,  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  1785 ;  Long  Branch,  Fau- 
quier County,  Va.,  1786;  Cross  Roads,  Edgecomhe  County,  N.  C,  1786; 
Bryants,  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  1786 ;  Tate's  Creek,  Madison  County,  Ky., 
1786 ;  North  Fork,  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  1787 ;  Water  Lick,  Shenandoah 
County,  Va.,  1787;  North  River,  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  1787 ;  Skew- 
arkey,  Martin  Co.,  N.  C,  1787 ;  Mount  Tabor,  Mongalia  County,  W^.  Va., 
1788 ;  Union,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  1788 ;  Greasy  Ci-eek,  Montgomery 
County,  Va.,  1789 ;  Crooked  Run,  Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  1790 ;  Had- 
not's  Creek,  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  about  1790 ;  Flatty  Creek,  Pasquotank 
County,  N.  C,  1790 ;   Philadelphia  (Big  Red  Stone),  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
1791 ;  Chemung,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  1791 ;   White  Oak,  Staftord 
County*  Va.,  1791 ;  White  Thorn,  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  1791 ;  Fiying 
Pan,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1791;  Hedgeman's  River,  Culpeper  County, 
Va.,  1791 ;  Morattuck,  Wadiington  County,  N.  C,  1791 ;  Nahunta,  Wayne 
County,  N.  C,  1791 ;  Indian  Creek  (1st),  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  1792; 
Seneca,  Montgomeiy  County,  Md.,  about  1792 ;  Conoho,  Martin  County, 
:N.  C,  1794 ;  Tuscarora,  Juniata  County,  Pa.,  about  1795 ;  Great  Swamp,  Pitt 
County,  N.  C,  1795;  Lawrence^s  (or  Cotten^s),  Halifax  County,  N.  C, 
about  1795 ;  North  Creek,  Beaufort  County,  N.  C,  about  1795 ;    South 
Matamuskeet,  Hyde  County,  N.  C,  about  1795 ;  Forks  of  Cheat,  Mongalia 
County,  W.  Va.,  1796;  Meadow  Creek,  Grayson  County,  Va.,  1796  ;  Sink- 
ing Creek,  Giles  County,  Va.,  1796 ;  North  Fork  of  New  River;  Grayson 
County,  Va.,  1796 ;  Big  Levels,  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.,  1796 ;  Canawha, 
Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.,  1796 ;  Apequan,  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  1797 ; 
Olive  &  Hurley,  Ulster  CJounty,  N.  Y.,  1799 ;  Zoar,  Jefferson  County,  W. 
Va.,  1799 ;  South  Fork  of  Roaring  River,  Wilkes  County,  N.  C,  1799.» 

The  Welsh  Tract  Church,  whose  meeting-house  is  two  milea  from 
Newark,  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  is  the  oldest  Old  School  Bap- 
tist Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  American  Baptist  Church 
that  was  regularly  organized  in  Europe  before  emigrating  to  this  country. 
It  was  constituted,  in  the  spring  of  1701,  by  sixteen  Baptists  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Pembroke  and  Caermarthen,  in  South  Wales,  witii    Thomas 
Griffith,  one  of  their  number,  as  their  pastor.    A  *'  Church  Emigrant/" 
they  embarked  at  Milford  Haven  in  June,  1701,  and  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia September  8th,  1701.    They  first  settled  about  Pennypa42k,   near 
Philadelphia,  where  they  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  where 
their  membership  increased  to  thirty-seven.    Then  they  procured  land  in 
Northern  Delaware  from  Messrs.  Evans,  Davis  and  Willis,  who  had  pur- 
chased upwards  of  90,000  acres  of  William  Penn,  called  the  ''Welsh 

*  The  firat  *  *  church  "  of  Free  Will  or  Arminiftn  Baptists  in  the  United  States  was  founded  bT 
Benjamin  Randall,  at  New  Durham,  New  Hainimhire,  In  1780l  These  people  axe  meet  nomexoaa  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Union,  especlaUy  New  England,  and  they  extend  into  the  BrltUlk  Pto'v- 
Inoes. 
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Tract,"  and  in  1708  tbey  removed  to  that  location,  and  built,  near  Iron 
Hill,  a  small  meeting-hoase,  which  Btood  until  1746,  and  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  tiie  present  substantial  stone  house  of  worship.  In  the  yard 
around  the  house  rest  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  pastors  and  members 
who,  during  almost  two  centuries,  have  met  and  Joined  here  in  the  service 
ef  God.  The  Welsh  Tract  Church  was  one  of  the  ilve  original  churches 
that,  in  1707,  formed  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  (the  oldest 
Baptist  Association  in  America),  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  most  in- 
flaeutial  member  of  that  body.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith, 
l»ablished  by  this  Association  in  1742,  was  the  old  London  Confession  of 
1089,  with  two  other  Articles,  added  principally  through  the  influence  of 
the  Welsh  Tract  Church— Article  xxiii..  Of  Singing  of  Psalms  (in  Public 
Worship),  and  Article  xxxi..  Of  Laying  on  of  Hands  (on  all  Baptized  Be- 
lievers). Until  1788  the  Church  Book  was  kept  in  the  Welsh  language; 
and  for  about  seventy  years  the  pastors  were  of  Welsh  extraction.  The 
Welsh  are  the  most  conservative  people  in  Europe,  their  language  and 
eastoms  having  undergone  no  radical  changes  for  some  twenty  centuries. 
Mr.  David  Benedict  speaks,  in  strong  terms,  of  **  the  order,  intelligence 
and  stability  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Churches  in  America,  and  their  sound, 
calntary  and  eflBcient  principles."  The  pastors  of  Welsh  Tract  Church 
have  been  as  follows ;  Thomas  Qriifith,  Elisha  Thomas,  Enoch  Morgan, 
Owen  Thomas,  David  Davis,  John  Sutton,  John  Boggs,  Gideon  Farrell, 
Stephen  M.  Woolford,  Samuel  Trott,  William  R.  Robinson,  Thomas  Bar- 
ton (from  1889  to  1870,  when  he  died,  after  having  been  sixty  years  in  the 
ministry),  G.  W.  Staton,  William  Grafton  and  Joseph  L.  Staton,  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  The  church  owns  a  residence  and  tract  of  land,  which  the 
pastcvr  occupies. 

The  second  oldest  Old  School  Baptist  Church,  and  the  one  that  has 
the  largest  membership,  in  the  United  States,  is  Hopewell,  in  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey.  Elder  William  J. 
Purington,  the  present  pastor,  on  April  88d,  1882,  delivered,  in  their  meet- 
ing-house, a  sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  1-4,  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
church,  afterwards  printed,  demonstrating,  from  the  original  records, 
that  old  Hopewell  has  never  been  moved  at  all,  even  by  the  stormiest 
winds  of  doctrine,  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  nor  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone.  The  church,  comx)osed  of  twelve  members,  five  of  whom  were 
Stouts,  was  organized  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Stout,  April  28d,  1715, 
upon  tliese  eight  fundamental  principles:  1st.  The  Three-Oneness  of 
God ;  2d.  His  Self-Existence  and  Sovereignty ;  8d.  The  Total  Depravity 
of  the  Natural  Man ;  4th.  The  Eternal,  Personal,  Unconditional  Election 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  5th.  The  Specialty  and  Defi- 
niteness  of  the  Atonement;  6th.  The  Necessity  of  a  Spiritual  Birth  in 
order  to  Worship  God  m  Spirit  and  in  Truth ;  7th.  The  Sovereign  and 
Efficaetcms  Operation  of  Divine  Grace  upon  all  the  Vessels  of  Mercy ;  8f  h. 
The  Baptism  of  Believers  by  Immersion.     The  pastors  who  served  the 
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Ghiurcli  for  any  conBiderable  length  of  tiine  are  the  folhywiiig:  Joiefk 
Eaton,  Thomas  Dayie,  Isaac  £aton  (1748-1772),  Oliyer  Hart,  JamM  Eirinr 
(1796-1805),  John  Boggs  (1807-1846),  William  Curtia  (18CX^l;8HX  Phikader 
HartweU  (1854-1879),  and  William  J.  PoringtoB  (anee  2>8»).  Ekfer  laac 
Eaton  taught,  at  Hopewell,  from  1756  to  1767,  noi  a  Tkaoiogiaal  iSmtMiy. 
bnt  a  Classical  School,  the  most  of  his  pai»ls  afterwards  lMoniiinglav7«s» 
physicians,  statesmen  and  honored  citizens,  and  some  ot  ahem  becominf 
ministers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hobbs  bequeathed  three  handxed  and  fiftj 
pounds  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  to  assiBt  poor  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  obtaining  a  liberal  edacatioii,  which  aoKHmt  was  inveatedaad 
lost  in  continental  money ;  there  is  no  eyidenoe  to  show  that  Mia.  HobU 
was  a  member  of  Hopewell  Church,  or  that  she  made  any  beQoest  to 
Hopewell  Church.  In  1742  a  letter  of  dismission  waa  granted  to  the  men- 
bers  living  near  Bethlehem,  and  they  were  organised  into  a  church  edlcd 
KiNGWOOD,  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  For  thirly-two  yesntk) 
meetings  of  Hopewell  Church  were  held  chiefly  at  the  dwellingi  of  tk» 
Stouts.  In  1747  the  church  erected  a  meeting-house.  In  1740  a  panoosie 
wajs  purchased  for  the  pastors.  In  1755  John  Gano,  a  iiftember  of  thift 
church,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  the  same  year,  visited  •ome 
of  the  churches  in  the  Kehukee  Association,  aaid  preached  among  them 
with  power  and  acceptability.  In  1808  twenty-four  members  vf&e  dis- 
missed to  form  a  church*  near  Harbourtown.  In  1805  ffopemdl  Chmd 
decided  not  to  coUeet  money  for  missionary  or  educational  funds;  ami  tkg 
has  been  her  consistent  scriptural  position  firom  her  organizaUan  to  ike  pro- 
ent  tkne,  although  she  has  ever  been  forward  to  contrUmte,  Uke  ike  ofotUi^ 
churcheSf  to  the  necessities  of  poor  saints.  Against  all  carnal  innoTstos 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  she  has  stood,  a  spiritual  Gibralter,  un- 
moved and  unmovable. 

The  history  of  Kehukee  Church,  in  North  Carolina,  ia  given  in  tte 
latter  part  of  this  volume. 

Southampton  Church,  in  Bucks  County,  PeDnaylvaaia»  was  ooiuti- 
tuted  in  1746  by  members  from  Pennypack,  near  Phil^dali^iia,  who  hid 
for  many  years  been  settled  in  and  about  Southampton,  and  ^d  Iwen 
holding  monthly  meetings  in  the  houses  of  Peter  Chamberlain  and  Jok 
Morris.  The  latter  finally  gave  them  a  small  plantation  for  the  use  of  tJM 
church,  and  another  piece  of  land  for  a  burying-plaoe  and  to  boild  ft 
meeting-house  upon.  The  house  was  bmlt  in  1746.  Some  of  the  pastors 
have  been  as  follows :  Thomas  B.  Montanye,  Jenkin  J<Hiefl»  Joshua  Potts, 
Thomas  Davis,  Samuel  Jcmes,  Erasmus  Kelly,  William  Yanhora,  Darid 
Jones,  Thomas  Messenger,  James  B.  Bowen,  William  J.  Porington  (1887- 
1879),  and  Silas  H.  Durand  (since  1884). 

Elders  Isaac  Eaton  and  Oliver  Hunt»  two  eminent  miniatera,  were 
originally  members  of  this  church. 

The  above  are  the  five  oldest  Primitive  Baptist  Churches  in  ti» 

__  *  O^led  Second  Hopewell,  lerred  for  ouay  yean  by  Elder  P.  BuKtWfSl,  and  now  Iv  ■''  ^*' 
Fonivton. 
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nited  Stntos,  and  the  only  ones  formed  in  the  first  half  of  ttie  eighteenth 
ntuxy. 

Of  the  ehnrehes  fonned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteeniii  centmy 
must  take  the  apace  to  state  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Biyan's 
hurch,  Fayette  GouBty»  Kentncky.  For  its  first  ninety-fonr  years,  from 
^86  to  1880»  that  ehnroh  had  bat  two  pastors.  Elder  Ambrose  Dudley,  who 
Led  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  his  son,  Elder  Th(»nas  P. 
>adley,  who  beoame  very  feeble  and  blind  in  1880,  and  was  then  consid- 
-ably  relieved  of  pastoral  work  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  and 
ho  died  July  10th,  1886,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  There  is  abundant  tes- 
mony  to  prove  that  both  fiither  and  son  have  been  sound  and  zealous, 
dthf ul  and  fearless  advocates  of  the  truth.  In  a  series  of  letters  pub- 
shed  in  1878,  Elder  Thomas  P.  Dudley  makes  the  following  pointed  and 
owerful  remarks:  "Let  it  be  remembered  that  those  institutions 
moneyed  reUgions  societies,  Theological  Seminaries,  Sunday  Schools, 
tc.)  were  unknown  in  this  country  until  within  the  present  century,  and 
et  th^r  advocates  presume  to  tell  us  they  are  Old  School  Baptists.  Did 
he  Apostles,  or  subsequent  ministers  who  made  similar  sacrifices,  wait 
o  make  a  contract  with  a  Missionary  Board  for  a  stipulated  salary,  and 
bus  make  themselves  hirelings ;  or  did  they,  in  ordaining  subsequent 
ministers,  give  it  in  charge  that  they  should  not  preach  for  a  church  or 
thurchea  unless  they  were  paid  for  it  t  We  ask  the  community  to  contrast 
he  course  of  those  Apostles  and  pioneers  with  that  of  the  advocates  for 
he  modem  inventions  of  men  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  determine 
^ho  aie  Old  School  Baptists.  The  commission  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
B  silent  as  death  on  the  su1]ject  of  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract  and  Temper- 
mce  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools,  with  all  the  modem  inventions  orig- 
uated  by  men  as  aids  in  evangelizing  the  world ;  and  the  teachings  of 
tiis  inspiied  Apostles  are  equally  silent ;  furthermore,  the  London  and 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  urge  no  duty  on  the  church  to 
rear  and  sustain  these  inventions.  So  far  from  it,  these  Confessions 
assume  and  insist  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
the  words  of  God,  and  the  only  certain  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  that  they  contain  everything  for  us  to  know,  believe  or  do  in 
the  serviee  of  God.— I  do  not  object  to  the  Bible  being  circulated.  It  con- 
tains the  best  code  of  morals  for  men,  in  nature,  that  ever  was  produced ; 
and  the  gospel  presents  to  those  enlightened  from  above  the  only  system  of 
salvation  that  can  save  a  sinner.  That  system  proclaims, '  Mine  own  arm 
brought  salvation,  and  of  the  people  there  were  none  to  help.^  'Salva- 
tion is  of  the  Lord.'  '  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth, but  of  Gk)d  that  sheweth  mercy.'  '  Which  were  bom,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.'— There  is 
a  radical  difference  between  discussing  some  Bible  subject  in  the  *  Signs ' 
or  elsewhere,  and  publishing  a  tract  or  some  fabulous  tale  of  fiction,  or 
catechism,  or  questions  and  answers  for  Sunday  School  children,  and, 
when  they  can  memorize  and  answer  these  questions,  recognizing  them  as 
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fit  Buldects  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  for  membership  in  the 
church  of  God.    There  is  a  radical  difference  between  our  contributing  of 
our  carnal  things  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  servants  of  our  God  who 
have  visited  us  from  abroad,  and  ministered  to  us  spiritual  things,  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,-— and  begging  from 
saint  and  sinner  to  employ  hirelings  to  preach  '  another  gospel,  which  is 
not  another,  but  there  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.^    Between  forty  and  fifty  years  since,  we  were 
told,  by  the  advocates  of  these  modem  institutions,  that  with  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  head  the  world  could  be  evangelized ;  since 
which  time  they  have  collected  millions  of  dollars  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
fessedly ;   it  is  submitted  to  intelligent  men  whether  the  morals  of  the 
people  have  been  improved;,  or  whether  the  professed  Baptist  Church 
eigoys  the  same  love,  Christian  fellowship,  union  and  harmony  she  did 
fifty  years  since.    Experience  and  observation  of  more  than  fifty  year» 
have  satisfied  me  that  where  Andrew  Fuller's  system,  attempting  to  har- 
monize Divine  sovereignty  and  human  free  agency,  a  general  atonement 
and  special  application,  salvation  by  works  and  salvation  by  grace,  pre- 
vails, it  has  only  widened  the  flood-gates  of  error,  making  the  preacher 
the  instrument,  and  the  preached  gospel  the  means,  of  the  eternal  'salva- 
tion of  our  apostate  world.    I,  however,  have  not  so  learned  Christ.    I 
hold  that  it  is  not  more  impossible  for  Gk>d  to  change  than  for  the  blood 
of  Christ  to  fail  to  secure  the  eternal  deliverance  of  all  for  whom  it  was 
shed.    '  He,  by  one  offering,  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied.'   '  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us.'    Fuller's  system,  as  I  understand,  would  '  tread  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy 
thing.'  "* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Old  School  or  Primitive  Baptist  Asso- 
ciations  formed  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy :  Kehukee  (N.  C.  and  ya.)r 
1765;  Ketockton  (Va.),  1766;  Redstone  (Pa.  and  Va.),  1776;  Strawberry 
(Va.),  1776;  Salisbury  (Md.),  1783;  Salem  (Ky.),  1786;  Yadkin  (N.  C.)v 
1790;  Warwick  (N.  Y.),  1791;  Baltimore  (Md.),  17W;  Tates  Creek  (Ky.). 
1793;  New  River  (Va.  and  N.  C),  1798;  Delaware  (Del.),  1795;  Chemung 
(Pa.),  1796;  Miami  (Ohio),  1797;  Mayo  (Va.  and  N.  C),  1798;  and  Moun- 
tain District  (Va.  and  N.  C),  1799. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  the  United  States  sixteen  Old 
School  or  Primitive  Baptist  Associations,  containing  about  900  chnrches, 
and  about  10,000  members ;  while  there  were,  in  all,  about  1,500  **  Regular 
Baptist "  Churches,  with  about  100,000  members. 

The  accurate  and  impartial  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  late  of  Brown 
University,  R.  I.,  in  his  centennial  sketch  of  **  Religion  in  America,  1776- 
1876,"  published  in  the  North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1876,  and  in  his 

*  "Our  old  ministers  of  the  elvhteenth  centuzr.**  sstn  David  Benedict,  the  New  School  Bap- 
tist hlstoxlui.  "  would  have  denounced  as  unsound  in  the  faith,  as  Armlnlans,  the  tcremA  naaos  of 
our  eommunity  of  the  present  day,  both  In  Europe  and  America,  Fuller  and  Hul  among-  ^^ 
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Memorial  Volume  of  "  Orationg  and  Essays,''  assigns  two  distinct  causes 
as  contributing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  1st.  **  Before  all  else  the 
Baptists  had  insisted  on  a  personal  experience  of  religion  as  the  absolute 
condition  of  admission  to  the  ChrifltiaQ_£hii£ch.  But  this  was  precisely 
the  doctrine  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Great  Awakening  had  laid  such 
stress.  The  great  Northampton  controversy  had  turned  on  this  very 
point.  The  inevitable  effect  was  not  only  to  direct  increased  attention  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  but  also  to  carry  over  to  their  ranks  the  numer- 
ous congregations  of  Separatists  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  conservatism  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  Backus,  the  Mthful 
historian  of  the  Baptists,  was  one  of  this  description.  2d.  But,  besides 
this,  there  was  another  and  perhaps  more  potent  reason.  A  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Baptists  was  the  energy  with  which  they  extolled  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  advocated  an  unlearned  ministry.  On  this  latter 
point,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Congregationalists  took  high  ground. 
Even  Edwards,  the  most  powerful  promoter  of  the  revival,  would  not 
allow  that  a  man  should  enter  the  pulpit  who  had  had  no  education  at 
college.  Against  what  seemed  to  them  an  unrighteous  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  original  tongues,  both  Separatists  and  Baptists  strenuously  main- 
tained that  every  brother  that  is  qualified  by  God  has  a  right  to  preach 
according  to  the  measure  of  faith.  '  Lotcly  preaching '  became  their  favor- 
ite watch-word,  and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  popular  tendency  des- 
tined to  make  itself  deeply  felt  on  the  religious  institutions  of  New 
England.  The  Baptists  not  only  gained  a  controlling  influence  with  a 
devout  but  humble  class  who  had  little  appetite  for  the  elaborate  discus- 
sions of  the  Congregational  divines,  but  they  were  powerfully  helped  by 
the  prejudice  which  exists  in  every  community  against  the  excIusivenesB 
of  superior  culture.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Baptists  was,  in  large  paxt^ 
a  democratic  protest ;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  even  during  the  war 
their  numbers  steadily  augmented."  **  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Baptists,"  says  Prof.  Diman,  **  is  their  appeal  to  Scripture  as  the  sole 
authority  in  religious  matters;  and  to  this  principle,  through  all  their 
history,  they  have  steadfastly  adhered." 

To  show  the  doctrinal  hdirf,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  all  Regular 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,  including  the  churches  note  called  New  School, 
as  well  as  those  now  called  Old  School,  I  wUl  quote  a  few  pages  from  the 
published  volume  of  "  The  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, 1707-1807,"  the  oldest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  honored  of  all 
the  Baptist  Associations  in  America,  to  which  not  only  numerous  New 
School  Baptist  Churches  belonged,  but  also  the  Old  School  Baptist 
Churches  of  Welsh  Tract,  Hopewell,  Kingwood,  Southampton,  Warwick, 
Cow  Marsh,  London  Tract,  Bryn  Zion  and  Wilmington. 

In  1761  the  Philadelphia  Association  passed  these  two  resolutions : 
"  1st.  The  Holy  Scriptures  we  profess  to  be  our  full,  sufficient  and 
only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience ;  and  we  caution  all  to  beware  of  every 
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impnlse»  reyelation,  or  any  other  imaginatioii  whatever*  inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tmder  the  pretense  of  being  guided  by 
the  Spirit.  The  work  of  the  H<^  Spirit  illomisates  the  understanding  to 
know  the  mind  of  Qod  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  may  properly  be 
called  a  guide. 

**M.  God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will.  What- 
soever comes  to  pass  is  either  by  His  agency  or  permission ;  and  though 
He  permit  sin  to  be.  He  is  not  thMarefore  the  author  of  it.*^ 

The  Circular  Letter  issued  in  1774  was  written  by  Elder  Samu^  Jones, 
who  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1786,  and  was  pastor  of  Pennypack  Church, 
near  Philadelphia,  from  1788  till  his  death  in  1814,  and  who  also  served 
for  a  wlule  the  Southampton  Church,  and  who  in  1779  received  a  call  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  Hopewell  Church.  The  subject  of  this  letter  is  the 
second  article  of  the  Philadelphia  (and  also  of  the  London)  Confession  of 
Faith, "  Of  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity."*  *'  This,"  says  the  Ciroular  Letter, 
''is  an  important  article;  a  foundation,  a  comer-stone  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Bemove  this,  and  the  wh<^e  superstructure  will  fall.  Material 
then  it  is  that  we  clearly  conceive  of,  firmly  believe,  and  without  waver- 
ing hold  the  same  agreeable  to  the  form  of  sound  words  wherein  it  is  held 
forth  in  Divine  revelation.  First.  That  there  is  an  only  living  and  true 
God,  the  supreme  and  eternal  Jehovah,  is  manifest.  1.  From  the  reason 
of  things.  Since  there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  cause,  there  noiast  be 
a  first  cause,  self -existent  and  independent,  d.  From  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, all  marvelous  and  astonishing  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  As 
also  8.  From  those  of  Providence,  in  sustaining  and  well  ordering  the 
whole  universe,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  time.  And  espe- 
cially 4.  From  the  consciousness  of  a  Supreme  Being  impressed  on  every 
rational  soul.  Above  all  6.  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Deut.  vi.  4 ;  xxiii. 
89;  iv.  85 ;  Psalm  Izxxvi.  10 ;  Isaiah  zlv.  6. 

**  Secondly,  the  perfections  of  God  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
same  sources,  especially  His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  infinite.  And 
though  His  mercy,  Justice,  truth  and  holiness  be  not  so  clear  from  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  yet  there  is  a  strong  oonsciouaness  of 
these,  as  well  of  His  omniscience,  omnipresence,  etc.,  while  they  are  also 
abundantly  manifested  by  His  word  and  Spirit. 

**  Thirdly.  Now,  in  this  Divine  and  Infinite  Being  there  are  three 
subsistences,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father 
neither  begotten  nor  proceeding ;  the  Son,  or  Word,  eternally  begotten 
of  the  Father,  John  i.  14, 18 ;  iii.  16 ;  1  John  iv.  9 ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 


found  in  tlie  Scriptures :  and  thns  it  behooves  all  of  as  to  exercise  the  utmost  charitT  toward  one 
another  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  Creature  thought  and  speech  cannot  explore  the  mSnite  ran- 
tery  of  the  Divine  Nature.  To  both  the  above  methods  of  expression  there  txe  objections.  In  the 
case  of  all  creatures,  a  distinction  of_per8on  is  a  distinction  of  essence:  but  God  cannot  manifest 
^.^     .- »,-. x,^- ».^^,«    -._   -     ., w     __^^..-x itobetA^ 

"  *  >  pp- 

Oliost;TtiUlheYenn~*~i>erM^  No 

^'Ptist  is  a  tritheist.  that  is.  a  believer  in  three  Oods.  ^^  — -*i*. 
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proeeedintr  from  the  Father  and  the  Bon,  John  v.  d6»  conBtitating,  in  the 
undivided  eesenoe  of  the  Godhead,  a  trinity  of  persons,  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  all  Divine  perfections^  and  every  way  co-equal,  and  these  three 
are  one,  the  One  God.  1  John  v.  7.  That  there  are  three  appears  all 
throng^  the  sacred  writings,  in  reference  to  the  works  of  creation,  provi- 
•dence  and  grace,  1  Peter  i.  2 ;  in  whose  name  baptism  is  administered, 
Matthew  xxviii.  19;  and  to  whom  Divine  worship  and  adoration  are 
addressed,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  and  that  these  Three  are,  or  that  there  is  One, 
and  but  one  God,  is  no  less  clear,  as  above. 

"  Now,  that  we  may  farther  explain  this  doctrine,  and  remove  some 
diflScolties  attending  it,  so  far  as  the  mysterionsness  of  the  subject  will 
admit,  we  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  the  foUowing  queries :  Question  1.— 
How  can  Three  be  One,  and  One  Three  t  Answer. — Three  are  not  said  to 
be  One,  and  One  Three,  in  the  same  respect  strictly.  We  do  not  say  that 
there  are  Three  persons  in  One  person,  nor  that  there  are  Three  Gods  in 
One  God ;  but  Three  penon%  or  subsistences  in  the  undivided  essence  of 
the  One  God.  Question  d.— Why  are  these  three  subsistences  called  per- 
sons t  Answer.— 1.  Because  they  ai«  distinguished  by  personal  relative 
properties ;  the  Father  begetting,  the  Son  begotten,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeding.  2.  They  are  styled  I,  Thou  and  He.  They  speak,  are  spoken 
to,  and  spoken  of.  8.  They  have  each  of  them  understanding  and  will. 
And  besides,  4.  They  have  personal  characters,  as  Creator,  Redeemer, 
Judge,  Comforter,  Intercessor,  etc.,  and  are  covenanted  with,  sent,  etc. 
Psalm  ex.  1-8,  6,  7 ;  John  viii.  16 ;  xiv.  16, 17,  26.  In  one  word,  they  have 
attributed  to  them  and  spoken  of  them  ever3rthing  essential  to  and  de- 
scriptive of  personality.  Question  8.-— In  what  respect  is  Christ  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Godt  Answer.— 1.  Not  with  respect  to  His  human 
nature ;  for  He  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  before.  In  that  case 
the  Spirit  would  have  been  the  Father.  And  in  His  human  nature  He  was 
manifested  to  be  what  He  was  before,  namely,  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father.  2.  Nor  with  respect  to  His  resurrection;  for  He  was  so  before 
He  rose  by  His  own  x>ower.  And  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He 
was  manifested  to  be  what  He  was  before.  Rom.  i.  4.  8.  Nor  yet  with 
respect  to  His  mediatorial  office ;  for  it  is  His  sonship  that  adds  lustre  to 
this  office,  Heb.  iv.  14,  as  well  as  efficacy,  1  John  i.  7.  Neither  is  there 
anything  in  that  office  that  should  give  rise  to  the  title  Son,  only  Son, 
only  begotten.  Further,  this  did  not  make  the  Son  a  son,  but  a  priest. 
Heb.  i.  8 ;  vii.  28.  And  His  priesthood  and  sonship  are  distinctly  spoken 
of.  Acts  viii.  87 ;  ix.  20 ;  while  also  in  the  capacity  of  a  Mediator  He  was  a 
servant.  4.  It  remains,  then,  that  He  was  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
by  eternal  generation,  inconceivable  and  mysterious.  He  was  His  Son, 
John  V.  18 ;  1  John  v.  5 ;  His  own  Son,  Rom.  viii.  3,  82 ;  His  only  begotten 
Son,  John  i.  14, 18 ;  iii.  16 ;  1  John  iv.  9 ;  was  with  Him  in  the  beginning, 
John  i.  1 ;  before  His  works  of  old,  even  from  everlasting,  Micah  v.  2 ; 
Prov.  vilL  22, 28.  Question  4.— If  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  generation 
as  to  His  divine  nature,  how  could  He  be  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with 
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the  Father  f  Answer.—When  we  conceive  of  the  Father  and  tJie  Sor^ 
there  is  a  priority  in  the  order  of  natore,  bnt  not  in  the  order  of  time.  As. 
God's  eternal  decrees,  the  mind  and  thought,  the  sun  and  light;  thon^ 
these  be  prior  and  successive  among  themselves  in  the  order  of  natint, 
yet  not  in  x>oint  of  time.  The  instant  the  sun  existed,  light  did  exist  sbo, 
proceeding  from  it,  or,  as  it  were,  generated  by  it.  So  the  inistmt  thrre 
is  a  Father,  there  must  be  a  Son ;  and  as  tiie  Father  exists  a  Fatiier  from 
eternity,  so  does  the  Son  a  Son. 

"  Thus,  dearly  beloved,  we  have  endeavored  to  set  b^ore  yon  tlas 
essential  article  of  our  faith  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  the  narrownees  of  our 
limits  and  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject  would  permit.  But  kt  m 
one  presume  to  think  that  he  can,  by  searching,  find  out  tlie  Almighty  to 
perfection,  nor  vainly  inquire  where  the  Lord  has  not  revealed.  Let  w 
rather  be  humbly  thankful  that  the  Divine  Majesty  has  eondeoeended  to 
make  such  wondrous  discoveries  of  His  being  and  perfections. 

**  Let  us  set  the  Triune  God  before  us  in  all  our  ways  and  eigi^ymeDt^, 
and  rejoice  in  Him,  who  is  worthy  of  our  highest  confidenee  and  poivc 
a£fection,  worthy  of  all  Divine  worship  and  adoration.  Finally,  brethm, 
let  us  be  established  in  the  present  truth,  nor  suffer  any  to  remove  lu^ 
from  the  firm  basis  of  Divine  Revelation.  Now  to  the  King  eternal 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Siniit.  be 
all  honor,  glory.  Divine  worship,  praise,  power  and  domini<Mi,  botii  dov 
and  forever."  This  Circular  Letter  is  signed,  for  the  Association,  bv 
Elder  Bei^amin  Miller  (of  Scotch  Plains),  Moderator;  and  Elder  Williaa 
Yanhom  (of  Southampton),  Clerk. 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  1775,  written  by  Elder  Abel  M<nrgan,  ofcan 
this  paragraph :  "  When  all  the  human  race,  by  the  sin  of  the  first  msa. 
were  involved  in  guilt,  Rom.  v.  12,  and  fallen  under  condemnation,  and 
all  become  the  children  of  wrath ;  it  would  manifestly  be  doing  Hiem  no 
iigustice  if  they  were,  to  every  individual,  left  in  that  state,  and  etenudlT 
punished  for  their  sins ;  this  would  have  been  their  proper  deeert,  their 
Just  reward.  Bnt  God,  out  of  His  mere  firee  grace  and  love,  withoat  any 
moving  cause  in  the  parties  chosen,  hath  predestinated  some  onto  Hie. 
through  a  Mediator,  £ph.  i.  4 ;  Rom.  xi.  5,  6  (without  any  wrong  done  to 
others),  together  with  all  the  means  subservient  to  this  end»  vis.,  tbHi 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace ;  the  others  left  to  act  in  ain,  to 
their  final  destruction,  to  the  glory  of  Divine  Justice,  Rom.  ix.  88, 8S.^  Im 
the  Letter  of  1780,  by  the  same  writer,  the  following  remarlcB  oocnr: 
**  Man  became  separated  from  God,  an  enemy  unto  Him,  to  Hia  ^oiy  and 
government,  from  the  first  sin  even  until  now—obnoxious  to  the  cone  of 
a  Just  law  violated,  and  under  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  tranagrcceowt: 
also,  wofnlly  polluted  throughout  soul  and  body,  '  We  are  all  as  an  ub- 
clean  thing,^  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.  Man,  by  his  departure  from  God,  ia  beconh' 
idolatrous,  turned  from  the  only  true  God  unto  self,  which  is  the  grazHi 
idol  of  the  whole  world  ever  since  Adam's  revolt.    Self  was  the  veiy  alhir- 
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ing  bait,  wrapped  up  in  the  first  temptatloii,  *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.'  Now' 
it  cannot  be  otheiwise,  bat  that  He  who  will  not  give  His  gloiy  to  another, 
should  always  abhor  and  detest  any  one,  and  every  one,  that  sets  up- 
another  god  in  the  room  of  the  true  God,  and  lives  to  him  as  man  doth  to 
self.  Again,  what  farther  aggravates  the  evil  of  the  first  sin  of  man  1b> 
the  capacity  which  Adam  stood  in,  viz.,  as  the  public  head  and  represent- 
ative of  all  his  posterity — that  in  him,  and  with  him,  all  have  sinned^, 
and  fell  from  happiness  in  his  first  transgression, '  All  have  sinned,'  Bom. 
V.  12 ;  which  is  evident  not  only  by  Divine  testimony,  bat  is  also  univer- 
sally manifested  by  the  aversion  to  good— the  ignorance,  stupidity,  self- 
ishness and  propensity  to  evil  apparent  in  every  one  by  nature,  Eph.  ii« 
B.  May  we  all,  therefore,  brethren,  not  only  assent  to  the  truth  of  the- 
historical  narration  of  these  things,  but  also  know  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  real,  abiding,  convincing  sense  of  our  case,  thus  ruined,  guilty  and 
depraved.  In  order,  1.  To  suppress  all  pride  and  high  conceits  of  our- 
selves, our  supposed  excellency  and  goodness ;  3.  Traly  to  acknowledge 
whatever  favors  mankind  receive,  that  they  are  every  way  gratuitous^, 
and  wholly  undeserved ;  3.  For  our  humiliation  before  Grod,  confession 
of  our  sins,  and  deep  distress  of  soul ;  4.  To  raise  in  oar  minds  a  becom- 
ing admiration  of  Gknl's  patience  and  forbearance  with  a  sinfal  world,  in 
that  vindictive  justice  is  not  immediately  executed  on  transgressors ;  5- 
To  learn  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  His  forbearance— viz.,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  between  the  execation  of  the  penalty^ 
and  man's  desert;  6.  To  give  us  enlarged  views  of  rich  mercy  and  grace 
with  God,  in  constituting  away  whereby  to  restore  creatures  so  unworthy^ 
from  present  ruin  and  future  misery,  even  by  His  own  beloved  Son ;  7» 
To  teach  us  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  a  renovation.  Again,  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  our  case  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  us  all  anxiously  in- 
quisitive about  our  acquaintance  with,  and  an  interest  in,  Christ  the 
Mediator ;  and  to  excite  all  believers  in  Him  to  continued  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  that  they  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,  but  unto 
Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose  again.  God,  who  is  wise  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working,  suffered  or  permitted  man  to  fall,  and  thence  took 
occasion  to  bring  the  greatest  good  out  of  the  worst  of  evils,  or  overruled 
the  fall  of  man,  to  the  more  abundant  display  of  His  Divine  perfections—^ 
to  the  everlasting  disappointment  and  confusion  of  His  enemies,  the 
secority  of  His  elect,  and  the  endless  praise  of  His  glorious  name." 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  1788,  written  by  Elder  Samuel  Jones,  are 
found  these  remarks :  "  It  is  clear  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  somehow  conversant  even  about  evil  actions ;  but  we 
know  it  must  be  in  such  a  way  as  that  He  is  neither  the  author  nor 
approver  of  sin ;  and  it  may  be  in  these  ways  following:  1.  By  causing^ 
the  obiect  to  be  presented,  which,  throagh  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,, 
may  be  the  occasion  of  sin ;  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren » 
David  and  Shimei.  Now  all  this  may  be,  and  yet  the  Sapreme  Disposer  of 
all  things  perfectly  clear ;  for  the  presentation  of  the  object  does  not  lay 
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3  necefifttty  of  Binning,  nor  is  the  ol^ect  presented  witii  a  view  to  ooeasion 
die  Bin ;  as  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord  going  to  Jemsalem  a  little  be- 
fore His  crucifixion,  d.  It  may  be  in  suffering  and  permitting  sin,  not  in 
anggesting  or  influencing  to  it,  as  James  speaks  in  i.  13, 14.  8.  The  prov- 
idence of  Gk>d  is  conversant  about  evil  actions,  in  overruling  them  to  His 
own  glory,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  but  especially  in  the  fall  of  man  and 
iihe  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer.  The  sun  djaws  forth  vapors  from  the 
earth  by  that  heat  which  has  a  tendency  to  exhale  them ;  but  the  stench 
that  attends  what  is  exhaled  from  any  putrid  substance  is  not  owing  to 
the  sun^  but  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  from  whence  it  is  drawn. 
.Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  f ore- 
ioiowledge  of  God,  Acts  ii.  38.  But  what  influence  could  this  foreknowl- 
edge have  had  on  the  Jews,  who  were  not  conscious  of  it,  and  never  ad- 
verted to  it  in  all  their  proceedings,  but  acted  freely,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  their  wicked  inclinations,  even  those  vile  affections  of 
malice,  hatred,  selfishness,  envy,  and  the  like,  they  were  actuated  byT 

The  Circular  Letter  of  1784,  written  by  Elder  John  Gano,  is  upon  the 
ienth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith—"  Effectual  Calling."    The  letter 
considered' 1.  The  Call.  This  is  an  act  of  sovereign  grace,  which  flows  from 
l^e  everlasting  love  of  God,  and  is  such  an  irresistible  impression  made 
7>y  the  Holy  Spirit  ui>on  the  human  soul  as  to  efi^t  a  blessed  change.    2. 
The  Author  of  the  Call.    The  Author  is  God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit. 
1  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Prov.  i.  20 ;  viii. ;  Philip,  i.  6.    8.  The  Called. 
They  are  such  as  God  hath  chosen  and  predestinated  both  to  grace  and 
^lory,  elected  and  set  apart  in  Christ,  as  redeemed  by  His  blood,  although 
by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  others;  not  of  the  Jews  OKiiy,  but 
also  of  the  €kntiles.    This  is  an  holy,  heavenly,  and  consequently  an  high 
•calling.    4.  Its  Efllcacy.    It  is  effectual  to  bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  a 
pierdng  sense  of  their  guilt  and  impurity.    The  mind  is  deeply  convicted 
that  the  fountain  is  in  the  very  heart  or  nature,  from  which  all  its  crimi- 
nal actions  have  sprung.    The  soul  is  affected  with  a  view  of  its  sinful- 
ness and  the  malignity  of  sin  in  its  nature,  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  holy 
law  of  God ;  hence  arises  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  vile  and  odioua,  and  a 
.sense  of  its  demerit  as  deserving  eternal  death.    This  call  produces  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  our  contributing  in  the  least 
towards  a  recovery  from  this  wretched  condition,  and  destroys  aU  confi- 
<lence  of  help  in  the  flesh.    It  is  a  call  to  Christ,  and  gives  a  view  of  Him 
in  His  suitableness  and  ability  as  a  Savior ;  the  merit  of  His  obedience 
and  sacrifice,  and  the  treasures  of  His  grace  are  all  brought  into  view, 
which  creates  desires  of  an  interest  in  Him,  and  resolutions  of  looking 
unto  and  relying  whoUy  ui>on  Him  for  salvation ;  at  the  same  time  cor- 
dially acknowledging  desert  of  rejection  from  Him,  and  yetstrengfthened 
to  rely  entirely  upon  and  surrender  all  unto  the  disposal  of  Chriat ;  set- 
ting to  our  seal  that  God  is  true ;  believing  the  record  He  has  ^ven  of 
His  Son,  which  is  eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in  His   Son.    The 
changes  produced  are  from  darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  liberty. 
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rom  alienatioii  and  oBtraiigedness  to  Chriet  to  a  atate  of  nearness  and 
elloiv^ship  with  Him  and  His  saints*  This  is  an  holy  calling,  and  ia 
fifeGtual  to  prodaoe  the  ezerdae  of  holiness  in  the  heart,  even  as  the  saints 
re  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works— God  having  ealled  us,  not 
o  nneleannessy  but  to  holiness,  yea,  even  to  glory  and  virtue,  and  to  live 
lolily,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  evil  world." 

In  1788  it  was  agreed,  in  answer  to  a  query,  that  eveiy  member  who 
»rof esses  that  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  and  that  every  individual  of 
he  human  race  will  finally  be  saved,  ought,  upon  conviction,  and  after 
>roper  steps  have  been  taken,  to  be  excluded.  And  in  the  same  year 
he  Association  "  earnestly  entreated  the  brethren  and  friends  to  exert  all 
heir  influence  in  discountenancing  the  use  of  distilled  litiuors,  both  in 
)helr  own  families  and  neighborhood,  except  when  used  as  medicine." 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  1789,  written  by  Elder  Burgiss  Allison,  occur 
Jie  following  remarks :  ''  The  repentance  which  ia  not  unto  life  and  sal* 
ration,  or  mere  legal  repentance,  originates  in  self-love,  terminates  in 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  penal  evil ;  and  i&but  a  transient  view 
of  that  legal  condemnation  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  but  never 
leads  the  soul  to  the  gospel  refuge.  Hence,  if  any  reformation  is  effected^ 
it  Anally  terminates  in  apostasy,  agreeably  to  the  Apostle's  assertion, 
3  Peter  ii.  d2.  But  repentance  which  is  unto  life  and  salvation  has  God 
for  its  author ;  and  does  not  arise  from  the  power  of  free-will,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  a  natural  conscience ;  but  from  the  grace  of  God  as  the  efScient, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  the  impulsive  cause ;  without 
which  no  means,  as  judgments,  mercies,  or  the  most  powerful  ministry, 
of  themselves  can  effect  it.  This  godly  sorrow  and  repentance  for  sin  ia 
not  excited  merely  from  a  view  of  the  demerits  of  sin,  of  its  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  soul,  or  a  fear  of  hell  and  damnation ;  but  on  account  of 
the  evil  that  is  in  sin,  its  contrariety  to  a  holy  God.  The  sinner  thus  con* 
victed  mourns  that  he  has  offended  God,  wounded  Christ,  and  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  repentance  further  produces  an  ingenuous  confes- 
sion of  sin,  and  forsaking  it,  in  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance 
in  life  and  conversation.  This  repentance  is  wrought  in  the  hearts  of 
God^s  people  in  c^er  to  their  sanctification,  that  they  may  be  qualified 
to  ei^oy  the  heavenly  inheritance." 

In  1790  the  Philadelphia  Association  declared:  ''We  apprehend 
danger  from  the  new  system  of  divinity,  lest  by  these  fine-spun  theories, 
and  the  consequences  which  are  drawn  from  them  by  some,  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  Christ's  proper  atonement,  im- 
puted righteousness,  etc.,  should  be  totally  set  aside,  or,  at  least,  the  glory 
of  them  sullied.  We  therefore  advise  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  innovations  not  calculated  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ."— 
The  Circular  Letter  of  the  same  year,  written  by  £lder  Samuel  Jones, 
uses  strong  words  and  arguments  against  the  spreading  *'  leprosy  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation."  This  doctrine  is  condemned  "1.  Because 
tbe  Scripture  is  express  against  it.   2  Peter  ii.  17 ;  Jude  18;  Sev.  xx.  10; 
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xiv.  11;  zix.$;  Markiii.30;  Heb.  vi.2;  Jude7;  Matt.  zxv.  41 ;  xyiii.  8; 
xxT.  96 ;  xii.  83.  The  eternal  daration  of  the  panishmeiit  of  the  wicked  is 
expressed  in  the  very  same  words  ae  eternal  duration  in  general,  Dan.  ii. 
"20;  in  the  very  same  words  also  whereby  the  eternal  duration  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous  is  expressed,  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  5 ;  John  iii. 
16 ;  Matt.  xxv.  26 ;  nay,  in  the  very  eame  words  whereby  the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  God  Himself  is  expressed,  Gen.  xxi.  88 ;  Psalm  xl.  2 ;  Daniel  vii. 
-  27 ;  Lam.  v.  19 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40.  2.  Because  there  are  no  Sc^ptures  for 
.  universal  salvation.  No  other  Scriptures  can  contradict  those  Just  cited ; 
and,  should  any  seem  to  do  so,  either  the  texts  themselves  or  the  contexts 
show  that  they  can  have  no  such  contradictory  meaning.  8.  Because 
there  can  be  no  Scriptures  favoring  universal  salvation,  since  such  Scrip- 
tures would  be  likely  to  do  much  hurt,  but  could  do  no  good.  If  the 
wicked  were  ever  to  be  released  from  hell,  time  enough  to  let  them  know 
it  after  they  get  there,  and  not  before,  to  encourage  them  in  sin.  To  give 
them  so  much  as  a  hint  of  it  in  this  life,  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if 
the  Divine  Being,  when  He  prohibited  the  use  of  the  forbidden  tree,  had 
told  Adam  that  if  he  should  eat  of  that  tree  He  would  contrive  a  way  for 
his  escape,  of  which  we  know  that  not  the  least  item  was  given  before  the 
fall,  and  indeed  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  the  Divine 
Being.  4.  Because  if  the  notion  of  universal  salvation  was  in  some  degree 
probable,  which  it  is  not,  yet  it  would  be  much  safest  to  rc«iect  it  alto- 
gether ;  for  if  those  who  place  dependence  on  it  should  at  last  find  them- 
selves mistaken,  awful  will  be  the  disappointment ;  while  those  who  place 
no  dependence  on  it,  but  rather  on  a  better  hope,  would,  if  all  should  be 
saved,  share  equal  benefit  with  others.'' 

The  Circular  Lictter  of  1791,  written  by  Elder  Wm.  Yanhom,  treats  of 
the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  contains  the  following  para- 
graph :  **  We  exclude,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  all  false  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  of  every  description,  whatever  may  be  their  attain- 
ments, as  in  the  grace  of  knowledge,  talents  or  tongues,  and  power  of 
working  miracles,  who,  nevertheless,  are  and  continue  destitute  of  the 
renewing  grace  of  Gk>d.    Hence,  those  who  have  made  a  fair  show  in 
religion  for  a  time,  as  the  foolish  virgins,  Matthew  xxv.    The  brandies 
who  were  in  the  true  vine,  either  by  profession  only,  or  in  relation  to 
Abraham,  John  xv.    Those  who  in  a  sense  may  have  tasted  of  the  ^ood 
word  of  God,  as  the  stony-ground  hearers,  Matthew  xiii ;  or  as  Herod, 
who  heard  John  gladly,  Matthew  vi.  20.    Those  who  may  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  frequently  styled  'The  Faith,'  in  the  K^ew 
Testament,  Acts  xxiv.  24;  1  Timothy  i.  21 ;  2  Timothy  iii.  8 ;  as  Hymeneiis 
and  Alexander,  who  in  time  made  shipwreck  thereof,  1  Timothy  i.  do. 
Those  who  have  been  enlightened,  and  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  ae  Ha- 
laam,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2 ;  or  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues—power  to  worl^  mira- 
cles, and  as  such  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  or  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  as  Judas,  Hebrews  vi.  5— all  such  we  exclude— -of  all 
«uch  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  renewed  l>y  the 
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grace  of  Grod,  but  of  maiij  of  them  the  fullest  tesdmony  that  they  were 
not.  We  therefore  cannot  plead  their  perseverance  in  grace,  which  they 
never  had;  nor  can  such  instances  of  defection,  with  any  propriety,  be 
produced  as  olu<)ctions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  We  assert  that  those  only  will  persevere  in  the  way  of  eternal  life 
and  attain  unto  it,  in  whom  the  regenerating  grace  of  God  has  or  will 
take  place.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  everlasting  love  of  God  to  His 
people ;  by  the  covenant  of  grace,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  redemp> 
tion  by  Christ  Jesus ;  the  charge  He  has  taken  of  His  people ;  the  promises 
of  the  gospel ;  the  perfections  of  God,  His  immutability,  justice,  power, 
wisdom,  faithfulness  and  truth,  all  engaged  to  bring  the  heirs  of  grace, 
through  perseverance  therein,  to  glory.  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints  in  grace  is  not  the  doctrine  of  their  perseverance  in  wicked- 
ness—is not  a  licentious  doctrine.  How  shall  they,  who  are  dead  to  sin, 
live  any  longer  therein  f  Romans  vi.  1,  2.^' 

The  Circular  Letter  of  17^  written  by  Elder  SamuU  Jones,  is  on  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith*-"  The^  Gospel  and  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  Grace  Thereof.^'    **  Observe  the  difference  between  the  law 
and  the  leospel ;  the  law  denounces  wrath,  the  gospel  publishes  peace ; 
the  law  convinces  of  guilt,  the  gospel  brings  an  acquittance;  the  law 
reqaires  satisfaction  to  the  last  mite,  the  gospel  discovers  that  satisf action 
hag  been  made  in  full ;  the  law  knows  nothing  of  mercy,  the  gospel  knows 
nothing  else ;  in  the  law,  righteousness,  justice  and  truth  shine  gloriously 
—in  the  gospel,  love,  gr^ce,  mercy,  pity,  condescension  and  compassion 
do  also  shine,  and  with  much  more  resplendent  glory.    In  the  gospel  we 
find  free  grace,  free  mercy,  free  pardon ;  faith  and  repentance  are  freely 
iriven,  and  with  them  a  new  heart,  a  new  nature,  new  life*-all  is  new,  all 
is  free.    The  gospel,  as  the  word  signifies,  is  good  message,  good  news, 
giad  tidings.    Luke  ii.  10 ;  iv.  18, 19 ;  Isaiah  Iz.  1-3.    The  gospel  brings 
glad  tidings  of  good  things ;  good  things  done  for  us ;  in  that  atonement 
is  made  for  us,  our  debt  paid,  a  righteousness  wrought  out,  pardon  and 
acceptance  procured ;  good  things  wrought  in  us,  such  as  regeneration, 
meelaiess  for  Heaven,  faith,  hope,  and  every  other  grace;  all  the  good 
things  of  providence  and  grace  that  are  necessary  for  our  present  use 
during  our  passage  through  life ;  and  finally,  the  good  things  of  Heaven 
itself,  even  all  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  beatific  state.    The  gospel, 
in  fine,  contains  a  discovery  of  all  good  things  for  time  and  eternity,  in 
deliveninee  from  sin  and  every  evil,  and  the  full  eigoyment  of  every  bliss 
and  happiness  beyond  what  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels  can  express,  or 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  conceive.— From  what  we  have  said  we 
shall  mention,  hy  way  of  inference,  only  two  useful  observations     First, 
that  according  to  the  gospel,  the  atonement  of  Christ  did  not  extend  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  race ;  and  secondly,  that  the  gospel  con- 
taina  no  conditional  o£Eers  of  salvation.    We  mention  these,  because  some 
in  amr  days  seem  to  favor  such  notions,  and  some  others  that  tend  to  mar 
and  go  a  great  way  toward  sullying  the  glory  of  the  gospel.    In  regard  to 
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the  fiiftt,  if  atonement  was  made  for  all,  it  was  God's  intention  that  it 
should ;  that  intention  most  have  its  full  effBct ;  the  effect  must  be  that 
all  must  and  will  be  saved.    If  Christ  answered  the  demands  of  law  and 
justice  for  all,  and  paid  the  price  in  full,  then  there  must  be  guiltless per> 
sons  in  hell  for  want  of  being  made  meet  for  Heaven.    Christ  has  done 
His  part,  but  the  Spirit  declines  doing  His.    Why  God  should  appoint 
satisfaction  to  be  made  for  all,  and  afterward  not  renew  and  sanctify  all, 
and  bring  them  to  Heaven,  must  be  very  strange,  and  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  glory  and  perfections  of  Him,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  who 
never  does  a  part  without  doing  the  whole,  who  always  finishes  what  He 
begins.    It  is  manifest  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  Christ  made  atone* 
ment  for  His  people,  Isaiah  liii.  8 ;  Luke  i.  88 ;  His  sheep,  John  x.  15,  28^ 
29;  xvii.  9;  those  that  were  given  Him,  Hebrews  ii.  18;  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  others.  Revelation  v.  9.— As  to  the  second,  to  make 
salvation  conditional  would  rob  God  of  His  sovereignty,  and  make  His 
glory  to  depend  on  man ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  give  room  for 
boasting.    It  would  also  convert  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  into  a 
new  law.    Is  the  law  of  works  to  be  preferred  to  the  covenant  of  grace  T 
If  it  be  of  grace,  says  the  Apostle,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works,  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.    What !  make  our  happiness  depend  on  man  t    If 
we  will  do  part,  Grod  will  do  the  rest.    Alas !  what  can  man  do  in  the 
business  of  his  salvation  first  or  last,  to  merit  or  promote  it  t    la  he  alto- 
gether  dependent  on  God  t    Yea,  verily,  that  at  every  step,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  progress  of  the  glorious  work  he  may  cry,  Grace,  grace ;  and 
whosoever  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.-— But  these  men*  make  a 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability.    What  is  the  use  of  thia 
distinction,  bnt  to  evade,  deceive  and  confuse  f    What  can  natural  ability 
avail  towards  producing  a  supernatural  effect  f    The  effect  can  never  ex- 
ceed its  cause,  any  more  than  a  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain. 
Now  the  exercise  of  any  and  every  snpeiTiatural  grace  is  supernatural,  is 
purely  of  God ;  for  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.    And,  besidea,  if 
man's  natural  ability  was  competent  to  repent,  believe,  accept,  obey,  etc.» 
what  good  could  it  do  him,  since  he  i»  never  to  exert  it,  unless  Gk>d  in- 
duces or  influences  him  thereto,  and,  without  which  influence,  all  offers 
and  moral  suasion  will  prove  ineffectual  f    If  we  speak  of  repentance,  for 
instance,  is  not  Christ  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Savior  to  give  repentance 
unto  Israel  and  remission  of  sinst    If  we  speak  of  faith;  wbat;  faith  t 
natural  faith  t    What  can  this  be  better  than  the  faith  of  devils,  who  be- 
lieve and  tremble  t    Bnt  if  we  speak  of  strpematnral  and  evangelical 
faith,  the  Scripture  is  express.    By  way  of  distinction  from  tbe  other,  it 
is  called  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  the  faith  of  God's  eleet,  like 
precious  faith  with  ns,  that  faith  which  purifies  the  heart,  and  vrorketh 
by  love.    And  in  regard  to  them  who  received  Him,  it  is  said,  to  them 
gave  He  power.    Tea,  verily,  all  the  power,  influence,  and  eveiytiliing  in 

*  Andrew  Fuller  and  his  followers. 
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the  bnsmess  of  our  saLyatioii  is  entirely  of  God  alone,  and  not  of  ns,  who 
are  but  perfect  weaknesB.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  Circular  Letter  of  1796»  written  by  Elder  David 
Jones,  on  the  Twenty-second  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ("  Of 
Reli^ons  Worship  and  the  Sa1;^bath  Day"),  occurs  this  paragraph: 
"  From  the  above  arguments  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  for  Divine  worship  is  warranted  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Apoetles  and  churches  in  their  days.  Consequently,  we 
have  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  His  church  and  lawgiver  to 
the  body." 

In  the  Circular  Letter  of  1806,  written  by  Elder  William  Rogers  (the 
nineteenth  century  spirit  of  religious  as  well  aa  material  improvement 
having  begun  to  prevail),  a  zealous  plea  is  made  for  the  modem  moneyed 
misfiionaiy  society,  which  is  extolled  far  above  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  a  parting  rebuke  is  administered  to  those  *'  professing  Chris- 
tians" who,  in  "their  indifference  or  sloth  or  sleep,"  are  doing  nothing 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Yet  the  same  letter  makes  the  fol-  , 
lowing  candid  admission :  ''  It  is,  however,  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
etaneethAt  in  modern  missions  papal  Borne  has  led  the  way.  'When  the 
Roman  Pcmtiffs,'  says  Mosheim, '  saw  tiieir  ambition  checked  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  whidi  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
spiritual  d<»ninion  in  Europe,  they  turned  their  lordly  views  towards  the 
other  parte  of  the  globe.'  The  society,  which  in  the  year  1540  took  the 
denomination  of  Jesuits,  or  the  company  of  Jesus,  were  by  the  pope  chiefly 
employed,  at  first  in  India,  Japan  and  China,  after  which  they  spared  no 
pains  in  propagating  their  erroneoua  sentimeuts  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  continent  of  America.  In  the  year  1556  Protestants  began  to  feel 
for  the  nations  involved  in  paganism.  Fourteen  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Geneva  to  America.  The  Swedes  also  exerted  their  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  the  superstitious  Laplanders,  and  both  the  English  .and  the 
Dateh  carried  with  them  into  their  increasing  foreign  settlements  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  Moravians 
began  to  organize  and  exert  themselves  in  the  missionary  cause.  Their 
spheres  of  action  have  gradually  increased ;  besides  their  missions  in  six 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  they  have  settlements  in  Greenland,  Upper 
Canada  and  South  America ;  ti^ir  missionaries  are  employed  also  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  Russian  part  of 
Asia.  The  zeal,  the  afflictions  and  the  success  of  these  United  Brethren 
have  been  great.  Patronized  by  Christians  in  Scotland  and  in  America, 
Elliott,  Brainard,  Edwards  and  others  labored  among  the  aborigines  of 
our  country ;  but  it  was  no^  tiU  about  the  year  1790  that  the  great  missionary 
spirit  whieh  now  exists  began  to  dijfuse  itse{f.  The  holy  flame  spread,  until 
in  the  year  1793  the  Baptist  missionary  society  was  formedJ^^ 

The  last  printed  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  are 
a  histcffy  of  the  session  of  the  year  1807.    In  that  year  the  Association 
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TeconnDended  to  each  church  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  OilPs  "Expontum 
(^  the  Old  arid  New  Testaments'"  for  the  use  of  their  minister ;  and  the  Aa- 
sociation  urged  the  same  course  on  all  sister  Associations.    This  proceed- 
ing is  a  demonstration  that  the  new  or  Fullerite  divinity  or  theology  had, 
up  to  1807,  made  but  little  headway  among  American  Baptists. — The  Cir- 
cular Letter  of  1807,  written  by  Elder  Wm.  Stanghton,  is  upon  the  highly 
important  subject  of  the  "  Qtialifioations  of  a  Qaspel  Minister.^    "  Every 
candidate  for  the  ministry  and  every  church  should  know  how  to  discrim- 
inate between  those  who  are  in  truth  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,  and  those  who  are  such  only  in  name.    As  there  are 
some  things  which  are  regarded  as  qualifications  which  in  reality  are  not, 
and  others  that  are  supposed  to  disqualify,  but  from  which  no  discour- 
agement ought  to  be  drawn,  a  few  distinctions  must  be  made.    We  need 
not  prove  to  you  that  mere  morality  of  character,  powers  of  eloquence,  or 
heirships  to  living,  are  insufficient ;   a  heathen  or  an  infidel  may  possess 
them  all.    But  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that — 1.  A  persuasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  subject  himself  is  no  genuine  proof.    Most  young  Christians, 
brought  up  from  the  horrible  pit,  and  taught  the  excellency  of  Jesus,  feel 
ardent  to  proclaim  His  character  to  thousands.    2.  The  confident  de- 
cisions of  fiiends  and  relatives  are  not  always  to  be  trusted ;   for  natural 
affection  may  usurp  the  seat  of  sober  judgment.    3.  Success  is  no  satis- 
factory proof  that  a  preacher  is  qualified  of  God.     The  glorious  word  of 
God  may  be  quick  and  powerful,  though  its  preacher  be  held  in  the  bonds 
of  iniquity.— There  are,  besides  these,  some  things  which  are  often  sup- 
posed to  disqualify,  but  do  not.    1.  A  deep  persuasion  of  our  entire  un- 
worthiness.    If  only  the  worthy  are  to  serve  in  the  sanctuary,  where  shall 
they  be  found  t    Paul  felt  himself  '  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.'    Self- 
abasement  will  aid  rather  than  hinder  in  the  works  of  God.      It  will 
trample  under  foot  the  serpent>pride,  and  cast  the  crown  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.    2.  Great  fear  and  trembling  of  spirit,  in  prospect  of  the  service, 
should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  requisite  qualifications  are  not  pos- 
sessed.   As  in  the  cases  of  Moses,  Jeremiah  and  Paul,  holy  fear  is  useful 
and  not  ii^jurious,  when  it  leads  to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  ministry, 
and  to  «  more  entire  reliance  on  the  Lord  for  His  assistance.     8.  The 
neglect  or  even  the  contempt  of  many  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ 
does  not  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  gird  up  the  loins  for  the  labors  of  a 
steward.    Different  measures  of  talent  are  given  to  different  Elders,  all 
designed  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints.     *  One  star  diifereth  from 
another  star  in  gloiy.^    4.  The  discovery  of  no  immediate  or  ^reat  success 
should  not  lead  any  of  God's  servants  to  conclude  he  has  never  been  called 
to  his  Master's  work.    Few,  in  comparison  of  the  multitude  of  his  hearers, 
appear  to  have  been  converted  under  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.     If  we 
have  as  yet  toiled  and  rowed  and  caught  nothing,  who  can  tell  but  that 
the  next  endeavor  may  bring  the  greatest  success  f    Whatever  be  the 
result,  like  the  disciples  we  should  say,  *  At  Thy  word  we  iwill  let  down 
the  net.'    A  minister  is  no  adequate  judge  of  the  degree  of  his  uaefulness. 
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Seed  may  have  been  shown  and  harvests  be  rising  where  he  suspected  all 
was  barrenness.  We  have  sometimes  discovered  more  of  the  usefulness 
of  a  minister  after  his  decease  than  before.  The  lamp  has  burned  when 
the  pitcher  was  broken.— The  essential  qualifications  of  a  gospel  minister 
iippear  to  be  these  four,  godliness,  knowledge,  readiness  of  communica- 
tion, and  a  Divine  call.  1.  He  must  be  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  ruling  well  his  own  house,  vigilant,  sober,  of 
good  behavior,  given  to  hospitality,  and  not  to  wine ;  not  ready  to  strike, 
or  attached  to  filthy  lucre ;  not  given  to  contention,  not  a  lover  of  money, 
not  self-willed,  but  just  and  temperate— blameless  in  all  things  as  the 
steward  of  God.  He  must  take  heed  to  himself,  to  his  flock,  and  to  his 
doctrine.  Hence,  2.  Knowledge  is  requisite.  Hie  new  man  is  renewed 
in  knowledge ;  bat  spiritual  understanding  is  progressive,  and  in  this  it 
is  required  that  a  minister  of  the  word  abound.  He  should  possess  gen- 
eral views  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  the 
'*  law  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.*  It  appears  also  proper  that  a  church  sol- 
emnly exhort  a  young  licentiate  brother  to  give  attendance  to  reading,  to 
-exhortation  and  doctrine ;  to  meditate  on  these  things,  that  his  profiting 
may  appear  to  all.  8.  An  aptness  to  teach  is  requisite — ^a  door  of  utter- 
ance, a  readiness  to  communicate  the  good  treasures  of  the  heart  to 
others.  4.  There  must  be  a  Divine  caU.  No  man  must  take  to  himself 
the  honor,  anless  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron.  How  can  they  preach  ex- 
cept they  be  sent  t  Christ  displays  His  sovereignty  in  calling  to  office 
whomsoever  He  pleases.  His  call  is  delivered  not  by  visiting  angels ;  it 
is  not  heard  from  the  flame  of  a  bush,  or  from  the  lightning  and  clouds  of 
a  trembling  mountain ;  nor  is  it  an  audible  address  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  To  be  so  called  in  this  last  sense  was  one  of  the  signs  of  an  Apos- 
tle, but  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  vocation  of  ministers  now.  It  is  the 
still,  small  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  saying,  *  Occupy  till  I  come.'  The 
subject  feels  a  necessity  laid  upon  him— a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  com- 
mitted unto  him.  The  souls  of  men  appear  of  greater  value  than  he  had 
before  conceived.  He  thirsts  to  be  engaged  in  the  work.  He  would 
rather  be  a  preacher  of  Christ  than  master  of  all  the  mines  in  the  world. 
This  secret  fire  begins  in  the  end  to  break  forth.  In  his  countenance,  in 
his  converse,  in  his  prayer,  in  his  exhortations,  his  exercises  discover 
themselves.  At  length  they  engage  the  attention  of  the  church  of  God, 
who  watch  these  indications  with  interest,  and  who,  after  proper  trial 
and  satisfaction,  set  apart  the  divinely  called  and  qualified  brother  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.— Besides  these  leading  and  essential  qualifications, 
there  are  several  that  are  contributory  to  the  improvement  of  the  minis- 
ter of  God.  These  may  be  referred  to  two  objects— the  furniture  of  the 
mind  and  the  affections  of  the  heart.  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
and  joy  that  every  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  such  of 
God  and  not  of  men.  He  raised  up  Gideon  from  the  threshing-floor,  and 
David  from  the  sheep-fold.  The  wealthy  and  the  learned  were  not  called 
to  be  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  but  fishermen,  publicans  and  tent-makers. 
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Many  among  the  most  neefnl  of  the  miiuBters  of  Chmt  in  the  present  day 
have  leceiTed  instmction  only  at  the  Master's  feet.     The  ablest  preacher 
is  bat  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  feeblest  bears  heavenly  treasure.   We 
are  sensible  that  an  ostentation  of  learning  may  be  food  for  a  weak  or 
aspiring  mind ;  nevertheless,  as  knowledge  of  almost  every  kind  may  be 
nsefol  to  a  gospel  minister ;  as  in  the  Bible  we  have  only  a  translation, 
behind  the  veil  of  which  many  a  beaaty  is  concealed ;  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  extraordinary  assistance  which  the  Apostles  en- 
joyed ;  and  as  education  places  a  minister  of  the  gospel  on  equal  ground, 
with  a  learned  adversary,  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  language,  history, 
and  other  similar  studies,  where  it  can  be  accomplished,  is  praiseworthy. 
—An  increase  in  all  the  gracious  affections  of  the  heart  well  becomes  a 
minister  of  Christ— humility,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  sin- 
cerity, sympathy,  and  evangelical  piety— when  all  is  done,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  crying, '  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.*— Bunyan  in 
a  few  touches  admirably  draws  the  picture  of  a  faithful  preacher.    Tb& 
interpreter  introduces  Christian  into  a  roopi,  where  he  saw  the  picture  of 
a  very  grave  person  hang  up  against  the  wall«  and  this  was  the  Cushion  of 
it :  'It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the 
law  of  truth  was  written  upon  its  lips,  the  world  was  behind  his  back; 
it  stood  as  if  it  pleaded^with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  over  it& 
head.'" 

In  a  centennial  discourse  delivered  by  Elder  Samuel  Jones,  Oct.  6thr 
1807  (the  Philadelphia  Association  being  then  one  hundred  years  old),  the 
writer  begins  thus :    '*I  have  had  it  on  n^  mind  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  me,  before  I  proceed,  to  confess  openly  that  I  am  not  going  to  preach,, 
but  to  read.    You  may  therefore  perhaps  have  remarked  that,  in  address- 
ing the  throne  of  grace,  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  for  assistance  in  thi&  part 
of  the  service.    I  must,  however,  observe  that  I  think  reading  is  admissi- 
ble on  particular  occasions,  especially  such  as  the  present,  when  the  chief 
of  what  is  to  be  said  is  to  be  historical ;  yet  such  historical  facts  as  have 
some  relation  to  religion.    After  saying  this  much,  I  need  not  now  be  at 
any  pains  to  conceal  my  notes.    I  had  some  thoughts  of  comniitting  the 
whole  to  memory,  but  I  did  not  like  it  very  well,  because  I  should  seem 
to  act  the  part  of  a  school-boy,  or,  what  would  be  worse,  to  play  tbe  hypo- 
crite, by  pretending  to  do  what  I  did  not."    Towards  the  close  of  his 
address  he  declares  that  he  anticipates,  before  another  such  centennial 
occasion  (that  is,  before  1906),  the  commencement  of  the  latter  day  of 
glory,  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  when  a  Beformation  far  more 
thorough-going,  emancipating,  scriptural  and  heavenly  than    Lnther'a 
would  be  effected  by  the  Lord. 

I  shall  now  state  a  fact  that  has  been  highly  encouraging  to  me,  and 
that  ought  to  be  equally  so  to  all  spiritually  minded  people,  especially  to 
all  true  Baptists,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  not  founds  in 
all  hunum  history ,  so  close  and  so  full  a  resemblance  to  the  Divine  meth€>d  oj 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  over  the  Moman  Empire,  m  the  \ 
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'ner  detailed  in  iheimpired  book  ccMed  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlest  at  I  k4we 
Jound  in  iko  method  of  the  original  propagation  of  the  same  glorious  gospel 
in  our  own  blessed  eowntrjf.  To  this  heathen  Indian  wilderness  onr  ances- 
tors were  brooght,  not  by  moneyed  religious  societies^  bat  by  the  provi- 
•dence  of  Ood,  many  of  them  fleeing  from  religions  persecution  in  the  Old 
World  in  order  to  find  in  the  New  a  place  where  they  might  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  so  the  Israelites  were 
gathered  by  Divine  Providence  from  different  nations,  as  related  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Acts,  for  the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  modem  world,  like  the 
ancient  Boman  world  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  paganism  and  infidelity, 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out  abundantly  upon  His  people,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  thousands  were  added  to  the  visible  church  by  con* 
viction,  conversion  and  baptism.  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  and 
afterwards  a  vexy  few  wiUi  human  learning,  were  raised  up  and  called 
«nd  qualified  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  go  forth,  in  simple  dependence  upon 
that  Spirit^  and  proclaim  the  depravity  of  man  and  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  the  richness  and  power  of  Divine  grace  to  give,  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins. 

"  At  first  they  were  viewed  by  men  in  power  as  beneath  their  notice ; 
none,  said  they,  but  the  weak  and  wicked  join  them,— let  them  alone,  th^ 
will  soon  f^  out  among  themselves,  and  come  to  nothing.  In  some  places 
this  maxim  was  adhered  to,  and  persecution,  in  a  legal  shape,  was  never 
«een.  But,  in  many  other  places,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Bi^tists  (see  Exodus  i.,  and  Acts  iv.  and  v.),  the  men  in  power  strained 
eveiy  penal  law  (especially  in  Virginia)  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  as  they  were  caUed.  It  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  any 
law  in  f offce  in  Virginia  authorised  the  imprisonment  of  any  persons  for 
preaching.  The  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  however,  was  so 
interpreted  as  to  answer  this  purpose ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  preacb- 
ers  wexe  apprehended,  it  was  done  by  a  peace  warrant.  '  May  it  please 
your  worships,'  said  on  one  occasion  the  prosecuting  attorney,  *  these  men 
are  great  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  they  cannot  meet  a  man  upon  the  road 
but  they  must  ram  a  text  of  Scripture  down  his  throat.'  "*  Many  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  were  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  imprisoned 
and  threatened  and  forbidden  to  "preach  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  ;" 
but,  emboldened  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  could  not  and  would  not  hold 
their  peace.  "Magistrates  and  mobs,"  says  Mr.  Semple,  ''priests  and 
sherifb,  courts  and  prisons,  all  vainly  combined  to  divert  them  from  their 
object ;  He  that  was  for  them  was  greater  than  all  that  were  against 
them ;  they  found  that 

'  Frisons  would  jNiIaoefl  prore 
If  Jesus  would  dwen  wltb  them  tliere/ 

^  TBobert  B.  Semple'a  * '  Hifltonr  of  th/b  Biae  snd  Proflrress  of  the  Baptists  in  Viiflrinls.  **  published 
akUdimoiid  in  1810~tlie  most  iioportaat  single  authority  for  the  eerly  Baptist  methods  end  snf^ 
tetofts  in  this  oonntiy. 
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There  was  an  established  reli^on ;  the  NebuchadneieaTa  of  the  age  re- 
quired all  men  to  bow  down  to  this  golden  image ;  these  Hebrew  children 
refused,  and  were  cast  into  the  burning  fleiy  furnace  of  persecution ;  the 
Son  of  God  walked  with  them  there,  to  the  utter  dismi^r  of  their  enemies. 
The  decree  finally  went  forth  that  none  should  be  any  more  forced  to 
worship  the  golden  image ;  the  Establishment  was  overturned.'^    Some- 
times, during  the  persecution,  the  servants  of  God  would  sing  solemn  and 
impressive  hymns  in  the  streets,  while  being  led  from  the  court  house  to 
prison ;  and  they  often  preached  through  the  grated  bars  of  the  prison 
windows  to  multitudes  outside,  and  the  preaching  at  such  tunes  seemed 
to  be  especially  accompanied  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
the  power,  and  converts  to  the  truth  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  per- 
secution of  God^s  servants  resulted,  as  of  old,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel.    In  some  cases  high  inclosures  were  erected  around  the  prisons^ 
and,  during  the  time  of  service,  drums  were  beaten  and  offensive  sub- 
stances burned  outside  by  the  ungodly ;  but  nothing  availed  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth.    Sometimes  the  imprisoned  ministers  were  fed  on 
rye  bread  and  water,  and  not  enough  of  those  articles.    Sometimes  an 
attempt  was  made  to  suffocate  them  with  burning  brimstone,  or  to  blow 
them  up  with  gunpowder.    Before  retiring  to  sleep  at  night  they  would 
sing  the  praises  of  their  Redeemer,  and  return  thanks  to  Him  that  they 
were  in  a  prison  and  not  in  hell,  and  pray  for  themselves,  their  friendst 
their  enemies  and  persecutors.    About  thirty  of  the  Baptist  preachers  in 
Virginia  were  imprisoned,  some  of  them  as  many  as  four  times  oach,  tor 
different  periods  of  time,  from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  besides  a 
number  of  exhorters  and  companions,  whose  only  fault  was  bein^  in  com- 
pany with  their  miiusterial  brethren.    The  Baptist  preachers  were  often 
insulted  and  abused  at  their  regular  appointments.    Wicked  men  would 
come,  and  during  their  meetings  play  cards,  and  drink  spirituous  liquors,, 
and  curse  the  minister ;  sometimes  they  would  ride  into  the  water  and 
make  sport  in  time  of  baptism ;  and  sometimes  take  the  minister  and  re- 
peatedly dip  him  into  the  water,  and  keep  him  under  for  a  whUe,  and 
almost  drown  him ;  sometimes  they  would  throw  stones  at  them,  or  beat 
them  with  whips  or  clubs,  knock  them  down  while  preaching,  and  drag- 
them  about  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.    Frequently  they  fabricated  and 
spread  the  most  groundless  reports  against  the  characters  of  the  Baptists ; 
and,  when  any  Baptist  fell  into  any  improper  conduct,  it  wasexag^gerated 
to  the  utmost  extent.    Sometimes  the  leading  men  of  the  Establiahed  (or 
Episcopal)  Church  would  attend  the  Baptist  meetings,  and  enter  into- 
arguments  with  the  preachers,  insisting  that  "  their  church  was  the  old- 
est and  therefore  the  best ;  that  their  ministers  were  learned  men,  and 
therefore  most  competent  to  interpret  Scripture ;  that  the  better  class  of 
people,  and  well-informed,  adhered  to  them,  whilst  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  the  lower  order,  followed  the  Baptists ;  that  they  were  all  in  peace 
and  friendship  before  the  coming  of  the  Baptists,  but  now  their  houses 
and  neigliborhoods  were  fille.l  with  religious  disputes;  that  the  Baptists 
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weie  false  prophets*  who  were  to  come  in  sheei^s  clothing.    To  these 
arguments  the  Baptist  preachers  boldly  and  readily  replied :  that  if  they 
were  wolves  in  sheep^s  clothing,  and  their  opponents  were  the  true  sheep, 
it  was  quite  unaccountable  that  they  were  persecuted  and  cast  into 
prison ;  it  was  well  known  that  wolves  would  destroy  sheep,  but  never, 
nntil  then,  that  sheep  would  prey  upon  wolves ;  that  their  coming  might 
indeed  interrupt  their  peace,  but  certainly,  if  it  did,  it  must  be  a  false 
peace,  bordering  on  destruction ;  and  to  rouse  them  from  such  lethargy 
was  like  waking  a  man  whose  house  was  burning  over  him ;  that  the 
effects  of  their  coming  were  similar  to  those  foretold  by  Christ,  as  arising 
from  the  propagation  of  His  word,  namely,  *  that  there  should  be  five  in 
one  house,  three  against  two,  and  two  against  three  ;^  that  if  the  higher 
ranks  in  society  did  not  countenance  them,  it  was  no  more  than  what 
befell  their  Master  and  His  inspired  Apostles ;  that  rich  men  in  every  gen- 
eration, with  some  few  exceptions,  were  enemies  to  a  pure  gospel ;  but 
that  God  had  declared  that  He  had  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to  be 
rich  in  faith ;  that  it  was  true  that  most  of  their  preachers  mere  un- 
learned, yet  that  they  had  evidences  that  they  were  called  to  the  ministry 
by  the  will  of  God ;  that  this  was  the  most  essential  qualification  of  a 
minister,  the  want  of  which  all  the  learning  of  all  the  schools  could  not 
supply.  The  Baptist  preachers  would  often  retort  their  own  inconsistences 
ux>ou  them ;  that,  while  they  professed  to  be  Christians,  they  indulged 
themselves  in  the  violation  of  most  of  the  Christian  precepts ;  that  their 
communion  was  often  polluted  by  the  admission  of  known  drunkards, 
gamesters,  swearers  and  revelers ;  that  even  their  clergy,  lecemed  as  they 
were,  had  never  learned  the  most  essential  doctrine  of  revelation,  the  indis* 
pensable  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  or  being  bom  again ;  that  their  public 
discourses  were  nothing  more  than  moral  addresses,  such  as  a  Pagan  phi- 
losopher, unassisted  by  the  Bible,  could  have  composed.^ 

'*  nrhe  great  success  and  rapid  increase  of  the  Baptists  in  Virginia,^ 
says  Mr.  Semple,  "  must  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  power  of  God  work- 
ing with  them.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  subordinate  and 
co-operating  causes ;  one  of  which,  and  the  main  one,  was  the  loose  and 
immoral  deportment  of  the  established  clergy,  by  which  the  people  were 
left  almost  destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of  true  religion.  It  is  true  they 
had  some  outward  forms  of  worship,  but  the  essential  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity were  not  only  not  understood  among  them,  but  by  many  never 
heard  of.  Some  of  the  cardinal  precepts  of  morality  were  disregarded, 
and  actions  plainly  forbidden  by  the  New  Testament  were  often  pro- 
claimed by  the  clergy  harmless  and  innocent,  or,  at  worst,  foibles  of  but 
little  account.  Having  no  discipline,  every  man  followed  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  be 
men  of  the  loosest  morals.  The  Baptist  preachers  were,  in  almost  every 
respect,  the  reverse  of  the  established  clergy.  The  Baptist  preachei-s 
were  without  learning,  without  patronage,  generally  very  poor,  very  plain 
in  their  dress,  unrefined  in  their  manners,  and  awkward  in  their  address ; 
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all  of  which,  by  their  enterprising  sseal  and  unwearied  perseverance,  they 
either  turned  to  advantage,  or  prevented  their  ill  effects.  On  the  othet 
hand,  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  were  men  of  classical 
and  scientific  educations,  patroniased  by  men  in  power,  connected  with 
great  families,  supported  by  competent  salaries,  and  put  into  office  by  the 
strong  arm  of  civil  power.  Thus  pampered  and  secure,  the  men  of  this 
order  were  rolling  on  the  bed  of  luxury,  when  the  others  began  their  ex- 
traordinary career.  Their  learning,  riches,  power,  etc.,  seemed  only  to 
hasten  their  overthrow,  by  producing  an  unguarded  heedlessness,  which 
is  so  often  the  prelude  to  calamity  and  downfall." 

Providence  raised  up,  in  defense  of  the  persecuted  Baptists,  the  cele- 
brated Patrick  Henry,  the  friend  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  orator  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  became  their  undaunted,  unwaver- 
ing and  life-long  friend  and  advocate.    With  the  progress  of  repablicau 
principles,  the  Established  Church  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of  the  Mon- 
archy.   In  1776  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  suspended,  and  in  1779  abol- 
ished the  payment  of  the  salaries  formerly  allowed  Episcopal  ministers. 
In  1784  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  for  a  General  Assessment 
for  the  support  of  ministers  of  aU  denominations ;  many  strong  anti- 
assessment  memorials  and  remonstrances,  from  different  religious  denom- 
inations, especially  the  Baptists,  were  sent  in  (old  Elder  John  Leland 
taking  an  active  part  in  getting  up  these  documents,  and  James  Madison, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  writing  an  able  one,  appended 
to  Semple's  History);  and  the  proposition  for  an  assessment  or  taxation 
for  religious  purposes  happily  failed.    **  In  1798  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia repealed  all  laws  vesting  property  in  the  hands  of  any  religious  sect^ 
by  which  the  Episcopalians  were  deprived  of  the  glebes ;  thus  all  reli^ous 
sects  in  Virginia  were  put  into  a  state  of  perfect  equality." 

In  New  England,  outside  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Baptists,  like  other 
dissenters,  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Congrrega- 
tional  clergy.    And,  when  they  refused  to  pay,  as  they  sometimee  did 
from  conscientious  motives,  their  lands,  and  houses,  and  stock,  and  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furniture,  even  the  least  and  last  articles,  were  taken 
from  the  poor,  and  sold  sometimes  for  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  their 
value  to  pay  these  iniquitous  dues,  the  Congregational  minister  himself 
sometimes  becoming  the  purchaser.    Poor  men,  and  even  women,  w^ere 
sometimes,  for  not  paying  these  ministerial  taxes,  carried  off  from  their 
little  children,  miles  away,  on  dark,  rainy  or  cold,  snowy  nights,  to  prison, 
and  kept  many  days  in  the  cou^mon  jail.    Baptist  preachers  were  aome- 
times  arrested  and  put  in  the  stocks  "/or  preaching  the  gospel  eontrary 
to  lawP 

With  the  Baptists,  the  Quakers  also  were  great  sufferers  from  relig- 
ious persecution  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

The  Baptist  preachers,  as  we  particularly  learn,  emphasized  the  spir- 
itual and  experimental  character  of  true  religion,  and  believed  that  they 
wei-e  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  sought  to  lean  at  every 
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step  ui>oii  Divine  wisdom  and  power.  When  persecuted  greatly  in  one 
coanty  or  State,  they  fled  to  another  and  preached  the  gospel  there.  And 
sometimes  they  received  strong  impressions  and  desires,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  dreams  or  visions,  as  they  believed  from  the  Lord,  to  visit 
distant  regions,  even  in  other  States,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
mostly  a  wilderness,  and  when  traveling  was  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous ;  but  they  would  leave  their  families  and  brethren  and  friends  behind 
them  and  go— sent  out  and  sustained  and  directed  by  God  and  not  by  man 
— and,  in  new  and  ungodly  settlements,  they  would  find  respectful,  and 
then  attentive,  and  then  interested  hearers,  whose  hearts  were  moved  and 
softened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  the  word ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  large  ingatherings  into  the  gospel  fdld,  and  sue-' 
cessf  ul  churches  would  be  established.  And  sometimes  messengers,  or 
messages,  or  letters,  would  come  from  distant  peoples,  earnestly  desiring 
the  ministration  of  the  word ;  the  ministers  of  God  would  gladly  respond 
to  these  calls,  as  they  believed,  from  on  high ;  and  their  Heaven-directed 
labors  of  love  would  be  abundantly  blessed,  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
joyful  sound  of  God^s  salvation,  and  in  removing  doctrinal  and  practical 
errors  from  the  churches,  and  establishing  and  confirming  them  in  scrip- 
tural and  eternal  truth. 

The  nmilarity  of  ihese  incidents  to  those  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  almost  startling.  They  demonstrate  that  Chd  and  His  gospel  and 
His  ministers  and  His  methods  of  propagating  His  gospel  were  precisely  the 
same  in  the  modem  eighteenth  eenttuTf  as  in  the  ancient  first  century.  And 
the  qtte8ii4>n  may  well  be  asked  why  are  they  not  the  same  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  why  wiU  they  not  be  the  same—as  long  as  God  and  man  remam 
the  same— on  to  the  end  cf  ihne  f 
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NINETEENTH  CBNTURT. 

While  there  are  many  indications  that,  daring  the  nineteenth  century^ 
the  snn  haa  continued  to  ascend  above  the  horizon,  and  while  his  bright 
beams  have  occasionally  illuminated  some  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and 
the  United  States,  and  possibly,  to  some  small  extent,  parts  of  all  the 
Continents  and  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea ;  yet,  originating  in  the 
chief  centres  of  our  rapid  modem  civilization,  and  extending  thence 
nearly  all  over  Christendom,  the  multiplying  tapers  and  torches  of  an 
unscriptural,  mechanical,  material,  unspiritual  and  ungodly  science,  phi> 
losophy  and  religion,  are  emitting  such  volumes  of  pitchy  fumes  as  to 
shroud  much  of  the  Heavens  with  clouds  of  inky  blackness,  fearfully  por- 
tending wide-spread  visitations  of  Divine  judgments,  "to  startle  the 
nations  into  thoughts  of  God.^ 

Well  does  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London,  in  his"  Clew  of  the  Maze," 
say  with  reference  to  "  Advanced  Thought :"  "  It  is  certain  that  from  the 
apostolic  period  to  the  dark  ages,  if  the  church  advanced  at  all,  it  was  in 
a  backward  direction.    Religious  thought  made  progress  in  a  wretched 
fashion  away  from  truth  for  several  centuries.    It  is  more  than  possible 
that  modem  thought  is  starting  on  another  such  progressive  periodP     "Doubt 
dims  and  chills  the  day.    A  fog  is  over  all  things,  and  men  move  about 
like  Egypt's  ancients  when  they  felt  the  darkness,''^    "  Men  have  made  gods 
(vf  themselves ;  they  rely  on  themselves,  and  have  no  patience  with  talk 
about  faith  in  God,  and  they  have  become  their  own  Providence  and  Re- 
warder."    And  in  his  sermon  on  Psalm  Iv.  6,  7,  he  remarks :    "  To-day 
the  most  approved  preaching  makes  much  of  man.    Philanthropy,  which 
is  good  enough  in  its  place,  has  supplanted  loyalty  to  Jehovah  ;  the  sec- 
ond table  [of  the  law]  is  put  before  the  first,  and  in  that  position  it  gen- 
ders idolatry— the  worship  of  man,  which  is  only  a  form  of  self -adora- 
tion.   All  divinity  is  now  to  be  shaped  according  to  man,  and  from  man's 
point  of  view ;  and  men  are  to  think  out  their  theology,  and  not  take  it 
from  God's  mouth,  or  from  the  book  inspired  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.     Men 
are  such  wonderful  beings  in  this  nineteenth  century  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  tone  down  the  gospel  to  '  the  spirit  of  the  age' — ^that  is,  to  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  human  thought,  as  they  vary  from  day  to  day. 
This,  by  God's  help,  we  will  never  do— »o,  not  by  one  diluting  drop,  not  by 
the  splitting  of  a  hair.    What  have  I  to  do  with  suiting  the  nineteenth 
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centniy  any  more  than  the  ninth  century  f  We  have  to  do  with  the  im- 
mutable God,  and  with  the  fixed  verities  which  He  has  revealed  to  us. 
Having  taken  our  foothold  upon  the  rock,  we  shall  not  stir  from  it,  by 
God's  help,  while  there  is  bi*eath  in  our  body.  Yet  so  it  is ;  man  has  made 
man  his  God,  and  Jehovah  is  dethroned  in  his  thoughts.  I  believe  in  God,, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob ;  if  there  be  another  god 
newly  come  up,  let  those  worship  him  who  will ;  but  the  stem  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  loving  God  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  evermore  my 
resolve  to  magnify.  Of  course,  he  who  is  faithful  to  his  God,  and  declarea 
His  greatness  in  this  evil  time,  will  to-day  be  stigmatized  as  '  behind  Hie 
times,''  and  be  little  esteemed  by  those  who  deem  themselves  cultured  and 
advanced;  but  of  this  he  may  make  small  account.  I  see  how  it  is» 
God's  word  is  nothing ;  these  new  notions  are  everything.  The  modem 
men  blot  out  what  they  like,  and  tear  out  what  they  please  from  the 
book ;  or  they  lay  the  book  aside  altogether ;  for  they  themselves  make 
their  own  Bible,  and  every  man  is  his  own  inspiration,  and  will  ere  long 
proclaim  himself  to  be  his  own  god.  But  when  the  soul  is  brought  to» 
know  God,  it  does  not  question  His  word  or  His  doings  any  longer.  It 
sits  down  before  a  great  mystery,  and  cries,  '  I  do  not  understand  this ;  I 
cannot  measure  it.  0  the  depths !  But  what  God  says,  I  believe.  What 
God  does,  I  accept.^  Let  me  not  deceive  you  by  pandering  to  the  idle 
prattle  of  the  times.  Men  dream,  and  then  assert  that  their  visions  are 
tmth.  It  is  an  atrocious  disloyalty  to  the  majesty  of  revelation  to  add  to^ 
it  the  maunderings  of  our  poor,  fallible  judgments.  The  better  thing  ia 
always  to  feel  as  a  little  child  at  his  father's  knee,  when  we  are  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  ask  to  be  taught  of  the  Spirit.  Whatever  the  truth, 
may  be,  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  God.  However  terrible  His  acts,  if  I 
am  unable  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  His  face,  yet  in  the  shadow  of  Hi& 
wings  will  I  rcjoicl.  When  He  seems  to  spread  that  great  wing,  and  hida 
the  sun,  I  will  go  and  nestle  beneath  Him,  and  cry,  *  It  is  the  Lord,  and  it 
must  be  right.'  0,  eternal  God,  I  do  not  understand  Thee !  If  I  could 
comprehend  Thee,  Thou  wert  not  God,  or  I  not  man.  The  parts  of  Thy 
ways  which  Thou  hast  revealed  stagger  and  almost  slay  me,  but,  as  I  fall 
at  Thy  feet  as  dead,  my  heart  cries,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him.'  For  the  Lord  is  good,  and  righteous  are  all  His  ways.  Halle- 
lujah, though  the  world  should  perish  f  Halleligah,  though  my  soul  should 
die  with  fear !  The  Lord  forever  shall  be  extolled.  Alas !  many  are  only 
ri»conciled  to  the  half  of  God,  or  to  the  tenth  part  of  God !  Indeed,  I  fear 
that  many  have  shaped  a  god  for  themselves,  and  so  are  not  reconciled 
to  the  true  God  at  all.  We  want  a  conversion  which  shall  make  us  run 
In  parallel  lines  with  the  God  who  has  revealed  Himself  by  His  prophet* 
and  Apostles,  and  by  His  ever- to-be-adored  Son," 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy 
Magazine,  fitly  characterizes  the  jubilant  attitude  of  the  modem  mind  in 
burying  Deity  in  the  gulf  of  negation  as  a  deep  judicial  darkness,  a/n  oa- 
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iounding  infatuation,  far  more  degrading  than  the  ancient  heathen  idolatry 
<xf  nature. 

The  nineteenth  is  the  most  composite  and  heterogeneous  of  all  the 
•centuries  of  the  world's  history.  Almost  all  former  errors,  under  new 
names,  as  well  as  almost  all  former  truths,  have  revived  and  are  more  or 
less  flourishing  in  our  time ;  and  some  new  and  direr  forms  of  errors  and 
•evils,  as  well  as  some  peculiar  providential  blessings,  have  appeared. 

The  nineteenth  is  the  century  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, in  a  long  series  of  bloody  and  demoralndng  European  wars ;  the 
•dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Greek  Bevolution,  and  of 
the  Spanish  Empire  by  that  of  Mexico  and  South  America;  the  repeated 
revolutions  in  France ;  the  War  of  1812  between  England  and  the  United 
^Itates ;  the  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  the  War  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union;  the 
anificadon  of  Germany,  and  that  of  Italy ;  the  numerous  wais  of  England 
(the  most  warlike,  self -aggrandizing,  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  of 
modem  times),  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  her  empire  and  claims, 
among  which  contests  should  be  particularized  her  wars  in  1839-1842,  to 
force  the  impious  opium  trade,  and  missions  incidentally,  upon  China^in 
1840,  with  her  allies,  to  reconquer  Syria  for  the  Turks  from  a  rebellious 
Tassal,  Just  as  England  has  repeatedly  upheld  the  Turks  in  their  frightful 
and  wholesale  massacres  of  ''Christians^  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
Asiatic  provinces— in  1854r-6,  in  connection  with  France  and  Sardinia,  to 
defend  Turkey  from  Russia— in  1857,  to  preserve  her  dominion  in  India 
from  the  Sepoy  rebellion— in  1857-1860,  to  open  China  better  to  trade  and 
missions— and  in  1882,  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  foreclose,  at  the 
mouth  of  cannon  and  rifle,  her  mortgage  on  that  abject  and  impoverished 
people,  and  to  defend  her  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  an<]lher  shortest  route 
to  India ;  the  course  of  England,  during  recent  years,  in  forcing,  by  her 
fleets  and  treaties,  the  wretched  liquor  traffic  upon  India,  Siam,  Mada- 
.gascar,  Griqualand,  etc.,  degrading  the  heathens  far  below  their  former 
•condition,  in  order  to  increase  her  revenue ;  the  apparent  and  temporary 
recognition,  by  the  European  nations,  of  a  special  and  merciful  and 
4Llmighty  Providence  in  staying  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, followed  by  their  speedy  relapse  into  infidelity ;  the  almost  uni- 
versal emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  very  extensive  liberation  of  civil- 
ized peoples  from  political  oppression ;  the  improvement  of  the  manners 
of  general  society— less  open  indecency,  intemperance,  profanity  and 
dueling ;  the  milder  character  of  legislation ;  the  increase  of  charities 
and  asylums  for  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate ;  the  great  extension  of 
popular  education ;  the  unprecedented  progress  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  practical  inventions,  lightening  physical  labor,  and  multiplying  the 
conveniences,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  the  discovery  and  mining  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia ;  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and 
jrreat  increase  of  commerce,  and  excessive  devotion  to  business  and 
money-getting;  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  pauperism*  and  de- 
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moralizatioii,  and,  in  mo«t  civilized  countries,  of  recent  crime ;  morbid 
sympathy  for  and  condoning  of  wrong-doing;  the  general  prevalence  of 
quackery,  puffery  and  difthonesty ;  unparalleled  adulterationg  of  foods 
and  drinks  and  medicines ;  the  increased  licentiousness  of  theatrical  per- 
fomoances ;  the  great  increase  of  gambling  in  old  and  new  forms,  includ- 
ing speculation  in  grain  and  cotton  futures ;  the  gradual  but  steady  decay 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  life-long  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relatiour 
the  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  divorce,  and  the  alarming  multiplication  of 
divorces  and  of  "consecutive  polygamy^  (the  New  England  States  of 
the  Union  occupying  a  miserable  pre-eminence,  and  Protestant  coun-  . 
tries  far  surpassing  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  this  corrupting  disre- 
gard of  the  Divine  law  of  marriage) ;  the  increasing  frequency  of  obfoeta- 
don  and  fceticide,  in  place  of  infanticide  practiced  by  the  Pagans ;  the 
recent  increasing  corruption  of  the  daily  press,  in  the  large  cities,  and  of 
the  use  of  the  telegraph,  expatiating  upon  all  the  details  of  crime,  and 
thus  helping  to  make  crime  epidemic ;  the  infidel  tendency  of  a  large 
body  of  periodical  literature  and  of  science  falsely  so  called ;  the  impurity 
and  corrupting  influence  of  much  of  modem  art ;  the  fact  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  spend,  on  an  average,  four  and  a  half  times  more  for  war  than 
for  education—that  England  spends  about  twenty  dollars  per  year  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  the  United 
States  spends  about  seventeen  dollars  annually  per  capita  for  the  same 
purpose,  while  spending  for  each  inhabitant  only  about  one  dollar  annu- 
ally for  religion  and  about  two  dollars  for  education  ;*  the  great  increase 
of  insanity  and  idiocy ;  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
(the  Old  Catholics,  in  Europe,  seceding  in  1870)— the  Episcopalian  (the 
Reformed  branch,  in  the  United  States,  going  off  in  1873)— the  Presby- 
terian (the  Cumberland  or  Arminian  Presbyterians,  in  the  western  and 
soathwestem  States  of  the  Union,  withdrawing  from  their  Calvinistie  iO  J  J  'J  , 
brethren  in  1810;  the  Free  Church,  in  Scotland,  from  the  Established '^^^^^^^''  ' 
Church,  in  1843 ;  the  New  School,  in  the  United  States,  separating  from  I  \  ^)ij 
the  Old  School  in  1837,  but  re-uniting  in  1809 ;  and  the  Southern  separat-  ^^  "-^  ^  " 
ing  from  the  Northern  in  1861)-rthe  Baptist  (the;  Old  School,  in  the  United 
States,  sei>arating  from  the  New  School  in  1828-42 ;  and  the  New  School 
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separating  into  Northern  and  Soathem  in  1845 ;  the  Strict  Baptists,  in 
England,  separating  from  the  Particular  Baptists  in  1885)— the  Methodist 
(dividing  into  about  a  dozen  sects ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  separating 
into  Northern  and  Southern  in  1844)— and  the  Society  of  Friends  (some 
<2uakers,  in  Ireland,  becoming  heterodox  in  1813 ;  and  the  Hicksite,  in 
the  United  States,  withdrawing  from  the  old  Orthodox  Quakers  in  1827) ; 
tt  very  extensive  decay  of  their  ancient  faith  among  Jews,  Brahmins, 

;  Buddhists,  Mohammedans  and  Protestants  (the  latter  almost  univeraally 
iibandoniiig  their  original  Calvinism  for  Catliolic  Arminianism,  and  many 
going  off  even  into  PeUxgianism  and  Universalism) ;  the  decayed  and  dead- 
ened condition  of  Greek  Catholicism ;   the  vigorous  revival  and  blasphe- 
mous culmination  of  Baman  Catholicism  (Ultramontanism),  regaining  a 
significance  and  itijluence  such  as  it  had  not  had  for  centuries  (the  deadly 
wound  being  healed),  in  the  re- establishment  of  Jesuitism  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion (1814) — the  murder  of  two  hundred  female  and  nearly  two  thousand  male 
Protestants  in  Southern  France  (1815)— the  re-invigoration  of  the  Propa- 
ganda Society  (1817) — the  founding  of  the  Lyons  Propagation  Society 
(1832)  and  of  numerous  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries— the  renewed 
ardor  of  a  large  number  of  old  Catholic  Societies— the  purchase,  "by  the 
*' Society  for  the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,"  of  about  400,000  Chinese 
orphan  children,  at  about  three  cents  apiece,  in  order  to  bring  up  and 
""baptize"  them  in  the  Catholic  communion,  and  the  purchase  of  numer- 
ous pretended  conversions  from  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants  in  Europe 
—the  gathering  in  of  thousands  from  the  Episcopalians  in  England,  and 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers,  in  the  United  States,  from  im- 
migration—the sending  out  of  three  thousand  priests  on  foreign  mission 
work,  disseminating,  among  the  heathens,  the  most  corrupting  Jesuiti- 
cal casuistry  and  idolatry  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  and,  at  times, 
especially  in  remote  islands,  the  most  shameless  French  licentiousness, 
vrorse  than   that  previously  practiced  by  the  heathens   themselves— 
the   aiBrmation,  by.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the  sinless  ness  (Im- 
maculate conception)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "the  Mother  of  God,  and 
the  Queen  of  fleaven"  (thus  still  more  than  ever  justifying  and  encour- 
aging the  increasing  Roman  Catholic  Mariolatiy,  or  idolatrous  worship 
of  Mary,  to  whom  are  addressed  numerous  prayers,  beseeching  her  to 
persuade  or  command  her  son  Jesus  to  grant  the  petitions  of  the  suppli- 
ants)—the  issuance  by  the  same  pope,  in  1864,  of  the  "  Syllabus  of  Errors," 
claiming  still  the  "  Church's''^ power  to  use  temporal  force,  and  denouncing 
non-Catholic  schools  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State— the  decla- 

'  ration  of  the  Vatican  Council,  July  18th,  1870,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
tempest  of  black  clouds  and  incessant  lightning  flash  and  thunder  peal, 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  (thus  making  him  God  on  earth,  the  last 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  hunum  race  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  morals  j  from 
whose  dscision  no  one  can  deviate  without  loss  of  salvation — see  3  Thess.  ii. 
5,  4),  foUovred,  in  speedy  Divine  retribution,  t?ie  very  next  day,  July  19th, 
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1870,  by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Grermany  by  Napoleon  III.,  the 
political  8upi>orter  of  the  papacy,  which  contest  in  two  months  destroyed 
the  Empire  of  France  and  ihe  temporal  power  of  the  pope--and  the  En- 
cyclical Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Nov.  1st,  1885,  "  De  Civitatam  Guber- 
natione  Christiana''  (Concerning  the  Christian  Government  of  States), 
enjoining  upon  all  Catholics  to  devote  aU  thevr  energies  to  i^fiuenee  and  con- 
trol the  polities  of  the  world,  and  to  remodel  M  States  and  ConetitutUms  upon 
Catholic  principles  (and  thus  carry  the  world  back  to  the  midnight  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  to  the  essentially  political,  as  well  as  to  the  essentially 
formal,  legal,  ceremonial  and  conditional,  religion  of  Pagan  Rome,  and 
to  unspiritualize  and  corrupt  Christ's  professing  kingdom  by  making  it  a 
kingdom  of  this  world) ;  the  appearance  of  fresh  proof  l^at  God  has  a 
people  even  in  Roman  Catholicism,  or  Mystical  Babylon  (out  of  whose 
fellowship  He  calls  them  to  come,  Revelation  xviii.  4),  in  the  existence  of 
true  spiritual  religion  among  a  few  Catholics  of  South  Germany,  leading 
them  to  feel  the  worthlessness  of  empty  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  sinful- 
ness and  helplessness  of  man,  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  need  of  an  inward  union  with  Christ  through  repentance  and 
faith,  provoking  far  more  bitter  hatred  and  persecution  than  evenJnfl- 
delity  provokes  from  the  bigoted  followers  of  the  pope-nand  in  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  humble  spirituality,  looking  beyond  all  creatures  to  God, 
and  lovingly  serving  and  spontaneously  and  cheerfully  praising  Him  in 
the  midst  of  life-long  privations  and  sufferings,  among  some  of  the  aged, 
poor  and  ignorant  Catholics  of  Ireland,  grievously  oppressed  by  their 
English  lords  ;*  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  upon  England  and  the  United  States,  and  large 
ingatherings  into  the  Protestant  communions ;  the  vast  increase  of  the 
profession,  in  recent  years,  without  the  evident  possession,  of  Christianity 
(more  members  having  been  added  to  the  "churches"  in  this  century, 
chiefly  since  1850,  than  their  entire  number  of  members  at  its  beginning), 
especially  the  deceiving  and  gathering  in  of  large  numbers  of  the  young, 
particularly  young  females,  by  Sunday  Schools,  and  by  preaching  loose 
doctrine  or  no  doctrine,  and  by  other  myriad  human  means  and  ma- 
chinery (often  conducted  by  so-called  "evangelists"  at  a  stipulated  price 
of  from  $35  to  $200  per  week),  protracted  and  distracted  meetings,  perver- 
sions of  Scripture,  fabulous  stories,  anxious  seats,  mourners'  benches, 
affecting  tunes,  sobs,  sighs,  groans,  convulsions,  human  resolutions,  hand- 
shaking, etc.,  etc.^  etc. ;  the  secularization  or  worldly  assimilation  of  the 
professing  "  church ;"  the  substitution  of  money-based  societies  for  the 
church  of  God,  and  of  human  learning  and  human  boards  for  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  the  old  characteristically  and  essentially  Jesuitical  principle  of 

*  Of  oonzae,  if  there  are  some  aplritnal  worshipers  of  Ood  taaaong  the  Roman  Catholics,  there 
are  also  acme  stich  worshipers  among'  all  the  Tarious  bodies  of  Proteatants  (Rer.  ▼.  9, 10:  vii*  9, 10). 
There  may  be  more  or  less  darkness  in  the  head,  while  at  the  same  time  tpnoe  radsts  in  the  heart. 
T^ren  immrea  Apostles,  while  on  earth,  knew  only  in  part,  and  saw  thronirh  a  glass  darkly  (1  Ck>r. 
▼Ui.  2;  %m.  9,  IS).  More  light  would  giYe  us  more  oomfort.  tnd  cause  na  to  give  more  glory  to 
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070teinatioally  indoetrinatiiig  the  minds  of  the  yoiuig  with  false*  religion, 
sifting  nearly  the  whole  juvemle  population   through  the  "Sabbath 
School,"  sabstitnting  the  feeble  and  humanly-devised  influence  of  the 
''  Sabbath  School "  teacher  for  the  potent  and  scripturally-eiuoined influ- 
ence of  the  home  and  the  church,  and  resulting,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
instances,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  extensire  and  reliable  investi- 
gations, in  filling  the  youthful  mind  with  irreverent  religionism  and  hatred 
of  the  Bible  and  the  church  ;f  the  establishing  or  getting  coiitrol  of  semi* 
naries,  colleges  and  universitieB  for  the  same  proselyting  purposes,  (Pro- 
testants, in  this  as  in  numerous  other  matters,  merely  copying  the  old 
Catholic  methods);  the  vile  character  of  much  of  the  fiction  found  in 
**  Sabbath  School ''  libraries ;  theatrical  preaching,  greeted  with  laughter 
and  applause ;  the  great  increase  of  hireling  *'  shepherds,'^  who,  instead  of 
feeding  the  flock,  feed  themselves  upon  the  flock,  caring  not  for  the  sheep 
(whmn  they  hasten  to  leave  at  any  time  for  a  larger  price  elsewhere),  and 
lording  it  over  the  flock  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  (Ezek.  xziv ;  John  x ;  Acts 
XL.  88-85 ;  1  Peter  v.  2,  8);  the  multiplication  of  almost  all  species  of 
worldly  amusements  in  connection  with  the  so-called  '*  churches,'^  for  the 
entertainment  and  retention  of  the  young  members  who,  having  no  spirit- 
ual life,  cannot  partake  of  spiritual  food,  and  for  the  raising  of  money  for 
pretended  religious  purposes-^such  as  strawberry  and  ice-cream  f  estivalBr 
oyster  suppers,  concerts,  burlesque  hymns,  comic  songs,  amateur  theatri- 
cals, Sunday  School  excursions,  and  picnics,  and  banners,  and  emblems, 
Christmas  trees,  Easter  cards,  charity  balls,  and  *'  church  fairs  ^  (witb 
their  rafflings  or  gamblings),  rightly  termed ''  abysses  of  horrors,*^  mingling 
sham  trade  with  sham  charity,  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
teaching  the  selfish  and  thoughtless  patrons  how  to  be  "  benevolent  with* 
out  benevolence,  charitable  without  charity,  devout  without  devotion, 
how  to  give  without  giving  and  to  be  paid  for  '  doing  good,'  ^ — ^thus  at- 
tempting to  serve  Grod  and  mammon,  and  turning  what  is  claimed  to  be 
God's  house  of  prayer  into  a  house  of  merchandise  and  a  den  of  thieves, 
and  loudly  calling  for  the  Master's  scourge  to  cleanse  the  temple  of  its> 
defilements  (Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  all  practicing  these  abomi- 
nations); the  increasing  tendency,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Dark  Ages 
under  the  teachings  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  reduce  all  thecommandnaent^ 
to  one.  Give  Gold,  as  though  this  were  the  one  thing  needful,  and  every- 

*  I  un  myself  •  peraonal  witiie«  of  the 

-  _  jl  troth  toiurht  in  *  •  Sabbath  achoola  "  i ^- 

ble  effects  of  such  teaching.   Of  ooune.  to  the  twiftnlng  of  the 
" ^nawno  know  the  tr^""   "     


tnxal  troth  taiurht  in  '  *  Sabbath  echoola  "  and  at '  'protn 

ble  effects  of  snch  teaching.   Of  oonrae.  to  the  teaching  c _ — .— ^ 

manner,  by  any  pwaoiw  wlio  know  t§Jrntt.  to^any  perra  at  ai«rbecomln|r^tline  luidVlaoc^ 
neither  I  nor  any  PrimltlTe  Baptist  wffl  obJeot;  bat  the  obsenration  of  aod*8  hoiineas  and  power 
and  of  man's  sinnilness  and  dMwndenoe  is  the  exact  oppotite  of  the  tnUk,  and  yet  such  obMSQz*- 


and  of  man's  sinhtiness  and  dependenoe  is  the  exact  oppoirite  of  the  trutk,  and  yet  such  obacQ] 
tion  is  the  usnal  tendency  of  the  teaching  at  '*  Sabbath  Sohools  "  and  ' '  protcaeted  aaaeetings.*^ 

t  In  proof  of  this  statement,  see  **  The  Sabbath  for  Mao  **  by  Wfflmr  F.  Gnfta  CpubUalied  for 
SIJO  by  Tunk  k  Wacrnalls.  New  York),  mwes  tfO-tfO-  "««««  *^«ir 

Jonah  W.  Leeds,  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  '*The  Theatre,**  page  68»  aays:     **In  the  Te« 

port  of  the  Howard  Association,  of  London,  for  the  year  ir~  ' ^  r  -  . .-  •««   j^ 

chaplain  of  derkenwell  Prison,  that  out  of  fkfty  boys  sent ..  „ 
one-half  to  sixteen  years,  f  orty-eteht  h»d  been  Sunday  School 
attended  regularly,  and  iwanty-nine  had  veceiTed  prlies,^ 
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hiog  else  were  of  no  value,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soal  ;*  the  almost 
Diversal  tendency  of  people  to  try  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  other  people's 
yes,  and  not  to  think  of  the  beam  in  their  Own  eyes— to  busy  themselves 
hiefly  with  the  means  and  ways  of  morally  improving  others,  without 
»eginning  with  their  own  moral  improvement,  resulting  in  extravagances 
nd  abortions ;  the  exhuming  and  deciphering  of  the  ancient  monumental 
ecords  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  all  tending  to  illustrate  and 
onfinn,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  the  exact  truthfulness  of  the  Old 
"estament  Scriptures,  at  a  time  when  such  a  confirmation  seems  most 
eeded  by  an  unbelieving  world ;  many  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
Qto  the  languages  of  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples ;  the  union  of 
be  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  **  Churches,''  in  Prussia,  at  the  command  of 
he  king,  into  the  "  Evangelical  Church,"  and  the  revival  of  "  Old  Luther- 
niam  "  there ;  the  Tractarian  or  Anglo-Catholic  movement  in  the  "Church 
f  England,"  resulting  in  Ritualism,  Romanism  and  Skepticism ;  the  f or- 
lation  of  the  Broad-Church  (in  addition  to  the  High-Church  and  the 
iow- Church)  party,  in  the  "  Church  of  England  "— ''  so  broad  that  you  can- 
lot  see  across  it,"  says  Mr.  John  Gadsby,  of  London—''  the  Church  of 
England,"  says  Mr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  "thus  remaining 
pen  to  all  the  tides  of  thought  and  spiritual  life  which  have  swept  over 
be  nation,  and  thus  able  to  retain  in  its  folds  those  whom  no  other  form 
f  organized  Christianity  could  tolerate ;"  the  appearance,  in  1800,  of  the 
ationalistic  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  written  by  seven  Oxford  Episcopalian 
eachers,  and,  in  1862,  of  "  Bishop  "  Colenso's  "  Investigations  of  the  Pen- 
ateuch  and  Joshua,"  assailing  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  those 
^riptures  with  the  antiquated  or  surrendered  arguments  long  current  in 
rermany,  and  the  CLcqmUdl  cf  the  charge  of  hereby,  both  of  the  Essayists 
nd  of  Colenso,  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  highest  eodesiasticdl  court  in 
^land  ;  the  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  "  Church  "  in  Ireland  in 
869,  with  its  prospective  disestablishment  in  England  also,  before  the 
ipse  of  many  years ;  the  reunion,  in  1846,  of  Lutherans,  Episcopalians, 
'resbyterians,  Congregationalists,  New  School  Baptists.  Methodists,  Mo- 
avians,  and  other  Trinitarian  Protestants,  of  all  countries,  in  an  "  Evan- 
elical  Allianee  "  (significantly  apostrophized  by  Krummacher,  in  his  ad- 
ress  of  welcome,  "  0  heart-stirring  mirage !"),  on  a  doctrinal  basis  of 
«ine  Articles,  the  chief  object  avowed  being  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
apacy  and  of  more  than  half-papish  Puseyism ;  the  union  of  nearly  all 
Protectants  in  other  Societies,  Associations,  Diets,  Councils,  Committees 
nd  Conferences;  the  organization  and  operation  of  large  numbers  of 
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Bible,  Tract,  Missionary,  Abstinefice  and  Relief  Societies,  and  of  the  so- 
called  "  Salvation  Army,''  with  its  eccentricities,  profanities  and  delu- 
sions ;  the  gathering  of  aboat  two  million  communicants  into  the  Protest- 
ant "churches"  from  heathen  lands;  the  continued  home  and  foreign 
missionary  seal  of  the  Moravians,  which  began  in  1739, — **  cuxompUshin^,'*^ 
it  is  said,  "  the  moat  extraordinary  remits  with  the  fewest  means,'*^  trusting 
in  the  providence  of  God,  choosing  the  poor  and  humble  fields  (not  of 
India  and  China,  but)  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  heroically  doing  rough  work  which  others 
would  not  touch ;  the  obliteration  of  almost  all  distinctions  between  the 
Tarious  Protestant  **  churches ;"  the  cloaking  of  the  shallowest  unbelief 
under  the  impular  assertions  that  there  should  be  no  doctrine,  no  creed, 
no  church,  but  perfect  liberty  in  all  these  matters ;  the  notion  that  self- 
fltyled  sincerity,  no  matter  what  one  believes,  any  religion  or  no  religion, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation ;  the  doubt,  suppression  or  denial,  by 
the  vMst  of  Protestants,  of  many  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity ;  a  di- 
minished sense  of  sin,  and  a  Jointer  convietion  of  the  indispensability  of  the 
4itoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ood  and  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  :  the  Pharisaie  principle  of  transforming  religion  from  a  saving  in- 
ward reality  into  a  vain-glorious  outward  show  ;  the  general  contempt  and 
abuse  of  revealed  religion  ;  a  disbelief  in  the  special  providence  of  Chd  ex- 
tending to  all  the  events  of  human  life  ;  a  disbelii^in  the  literal,  verbal,  ple- 
nary inspiration  of  the  Scriptures-^this  species  of  infidelity  permeating,  wore 
or  less,  nearly  all  the  Protestant  "  churdkes,^  u/nbluskingly  avowed  by  their 
-most  recent  and  authoritative  writers,  and  in  reality  degrading  the  Scriptures 
to  the  level  of  all  other  books,  containing  a  mixture  of  truths  and  errors, 
which  it  is  Uft  for  the  reader  to  discrmUnafe,  accepting  what  he  pleases,  and 
rejecUiig  tchat  he  pleases ;  the  stigmatimig  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  old 
unpopular  doctrinal  truths  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  a/nd  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  as  being  "  a  hundred  years  behind  the  Umes,''^  and  as  applying  the 
principles  of  the  cold  understanding  to  the  language  of  emotion  and  imagi- 
nation, arid  too  literally  deducing  doctrines  from  bold  types  and  metaphors, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  objectors  admit  that  the  old  system  of  doctrine  is 
made  out  fairly  and  logically  enough,  but  too  rigidly,  from  the  Uingnage  of 
the  Scriptures;  the  steadfast  and  immovable  adherence  of  "a  very  small 
remnant  a^scording  to  the  election  of  grace^^  to  original  apostolic:  principles 
and  practices  (Isaiah  i.  9 ;  Rom.  xi.  5),  in  the  face  of  continual  hlttsts  of  iin- 
poptdarity,  ridictde,  slander,  contempt  and  persecution  (Matthew  v.  10-12  j 
Kom.  iii.  8;  Acts  xxviii.  22)— only  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  being  able  tc 
discern  the  unworldly  and  spiritual  motives  of  these  despised  and  calnmnv 
ated  servants  of  the  Most  High  Ood  ;  the  rise  (or  revival)  of  Universal  ism, 
Unitarianism,  Naturalism,  Anti-Supematuralism,  Unspiritaalisin,  Tin 
doctrinalism,  Superficialism,  Moralism,  Philosophism,  Transcendentalism 
Paganism,  Pantheism,  Humanitarianism,  Libertdism,  Neolofirism,  Camp 
bellism,  Irvingism,  Darbyism,  Puseyism,  Mormonism,  MiUerism,  Wine 
brennerianism,  Two-Seedism,  Psychopannychism,  Non-Resunectioiiisn] 
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Annihilatloniflm,  UniverBal  RestorationiBin^  Pseado-Spiritualism,  Utili- 
tariaoism,  RationaliBm,  Pelagianism,  Scientism,  Agnosticism,  Omnis- 
cienceism,  Presumptnoasism,  Stoicism,  Materialism,  Evolutionism,  Fatal- 
ism, Atheism,  Optimism,  Pessimism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Libertinism, 
Red  Republicanism,  Internationalism,  Nihilism,  Destmctionism,  Dyna- 
mitism,  Atrocicism  and  Anarchism.* 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  rep- 
resents the  nineteenth  century  as  the  age  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equal- 
ity, of  machinery,  manufactures  and  commerce,  of  science,  industry  and 
peace,  of  the  culminating  substitution  of  human  reason  for  Divine  doc- 
trine, ef  almost  universal  materialiem,  and  of  the  loss  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
loss  of  faith,  and  the  loss  of  devotion  to  right.  The  brilliant  day  of 
Modem  Rationalism  is  ending  everywhere,  according  to  its  learned  his- 
torian, not  only  in  "  shadow  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  857),  but  also  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  856, 
^)  in  the  awful  midnight  storm  of  Atheistic  Materialism,  when,  in  his 
own  eloquent  but  terrible  language,  *'  every  landmark  is  lost  to  eight,  and 
every  star  %»  veiled^  a/nd  the  soul  seems  drifting  helpless  and  rudderless  before 
the  destroying  blast  ^^^Ht^  Satanic  wind  of  infidel  doctrine. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  "  French 
and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times,''  pp.  186, 187,  declares  that  "  the 
International  Association,  which  now  appears  like  a  little  cloud  on  the  hori- 
zon, possibly  points  to  the  darkening  of  the  Heavens  with  black  and  heavy 
clouds— possibly  foreshadows  a  tragedy  of  world-wide  import,  which  shctU 
ittake  all  the  cmeUy  and  terror  of  the  French  Revolution  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nt/Scafic»— possibly  portends  the  destruction  of  old,  antiquated  instituUone, 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  eiviliaation  in  a  night  of  darkness  and  horror,  in  which 
the  roll  of  thunder  shall  shake  the  earth^s  foundations,  and  the  vii'^id  glare  of 
lightnmg  shall  reveal  a  carnival  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.^  All  the  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy  in  ^e  Universities  of  Europe  and  America, 
many  of  whom  in  Europe,  at  least,  are  infidels,  admit  that  nothing  but 
the  gospel  of  Christ  can  efficiently  remedy  the  tremendous  evils  of  mod- 
era  civilization,  and  avert  even  the  earthly  ruin  of  the  human  race. 

The  carnal  mind  regards  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  wisest  and 
richest,  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent,  of  all  the  centuries ;  but  the 
spiritual  mind  cannot  but  consider  it,  in  many  reepects,  as  the  most  Egyp- 
tian and  Bal^lonian,  the  most  Pharisaic  and  Sadducaic,  of  the  centuries— 
pre-eminently  abounding  in  worldly  and  ungodly  wisdom  and  wealth, 
religious  pretension  and  infidelity— the  lukewarm,  liberal,  indifferent, 
sentimental,  compromising,  nauseating,  respectable,  self-sufficient  Lao- 
dicean Age,  full  of  legal  and  unspiritual  works,  proudly  boasting  of  its 
natural  and  religious  attainments  and  possessions,  feeling  no  need  of  the 
grace  and  power  of  God,  and  not  knowing  its  spiritual  wretchedness  and 

*  TOeeotMnBiae  spMe,  m  I  am  pennltted  to  nnke  tmt  the  briefest  ftUuaioa  to  the  moiii  of  theee 
matters,  I  have  presented,  in  tkiff  ooe  Ioqr  sentence,  the  most  f aithfnl  photoccrsph  that  I  am  able 
to  draw  ia  the  onaotle  nineteenth  oentnnr.  While  there  axe.  In  the  ptctiire,  many  brSfrtit  scenes, 
thpre  are  far  more  nnmerons  spots  and  rfstas  of  darkness.  The  best  informed  and  most  candid 
obiiervers  nnite  in  declarlni?  that,  after  all  our  proirreas,  this  is  stiU  a  very  sinful  and  miserable 
«orld,  and  man's  only  well  grounded  hope  is  in  Qod. 
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miaery  and  poverty  and  blindness  and  i^ednees,  aa^,  ^Ice  ils  aneient 
prototypeBy  to  be  visited  by  the  righteous  and  terrible  Juflgmdnta  of  .God» 
in  accordance  with  the  stem  precedents  of  histoiy,  ai^4  ^  following 
Scriptures:  Actsvii.  23;  Exodus  v- 9;  Yii.-xv.;  Daniel  ii.  39»  93)  44;  iv. 
90-87 ;  Luke  xyiu.  11, 13 ;  Matt,  xxiii,;  Acts  xxiii.  8 ;  LukexyiiL  8 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  1-8 ;  3  Tim.  iii.  1-9, 18 ;  3  Thess.  1,  6-10 ;  ii  8,  4 ;  3  teter  iii.  8-13 ;  Jude 
18, 19 ;  Rev.  iii.  14-33 ;  xiii.;  xviii.;  xix. 

The  three  downward  steps  in  the  progress  of  modem,  ungodly.  Ad- 
va/nced  Thought  (Rationalism),  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  centmy,  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows :— 

AmUmamem  (seventeenth  century,  undeifioatioa  of  the  Spirit). 
A&iANisM  (eighteenth  century,  undeiflcation  of  the  San). 

ATHEISM  (nineteenth  century,  undeification  of  the  Father).. 

From  the  bottomless  pit  to  which  these  steps  descend,  all  the  fk^ee  will 
and  reason  and  machinery,  and  science  and  phUosophy  and  gold  in  the 
world,  cannot  save  us ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  sovereign  and  unmerited 
and  almighty  grace  and  power  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Qod.  There  never 
has  been,  there  is  not,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  single  individual  of  the 
human  race  saved  from  eternal  death,  who  will  not  truthfiUl/ff  ascribe  alt 
the  glory  of  his  or  her  salvation  unto  the  Xiord--unto  God  the  Father^ 
Son,  akd  Holy  Ghost. 

The  secession  of  the  Old  Catholics  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
1870,  was  caused  by  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  poi)e— the  opposition  to  Jesuitism  and  Ultramontanism  having  already 
been  fomented  in  the  very  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commnnion  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Maiyinl864,andbythepapalSyllabusof  Errorsof  1864.  The  "Church of 
Utrecht,^^  containing  the  remnant  of  the  Jansenists  of  Holland,  united 
with  the  Old  Catholics,  who  now  claim  a  population  of.  about  00,000. 
Some  reforms  have  been  introduced,  such  as  the  offering  of  the  cap,  as 
well  as  the  bread,  to  the  '' laity '^  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  use  of  the 
native  tongue  in  the  service,  and  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  oelibacy 
of  the  "clergy." 

The  organization  of  the  "  Reformed  Episcopal  Church^  oat  of  and 
apart  from  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  in  1878,  was  caused  by 
the  increasing  high-churchism,  ritualism  and  Romanism  of  the  latter,  and 
by  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  Romish  liturgy  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  adopted  in  the  early  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  conciliate  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  the  Protestant 
thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Prayer-Book,  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  ber 
reign  after  she  had  become  greatly  offended  with  the  pope.  Reformed 
Episcopalianism  has  revised  the  Liturgy  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
Articles,  and  with  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  rcijects  the  Romish 
doctrines  of  apostolical  succession,  baptismal  regeneration,  sacTajQaeiital- 
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91X1,  8aeerd<ytali8iii,  and  the  tmcburclimg  of  other  denominations.    They 
laim  now  about  7,000  members. 

The  separation  of  the  "PreeChorob"  from  the  "Eistablisbed  Church'' 
n  Scotland  (both  Presbsrterian)  in  1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
rhomaa  Chalmers,  was  a  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  Christ  on  the  part 
>f  474  ministers  and  their  congregations,  in  giving  up  an  annual  State 
endowment  of  about  ${$00,000  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  "  church  " 
"rom  State  control,  and  vindicating  the  highly  important  truth  of  Christ's 
K>le  add  supreme  leadership  over  His  church. 

The  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  New  School  from  the  Old  School 
Presbyterians,  in  the  United  States,  in  1887,  was  the  adoption  of  a  milder 
torm  of  Calvinism  by  the  former ;  but  the  latter  having  become  similarly 
moderate,  there  was  no  bar  to  their  reunion  in  1800. 

The  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians,  New 
School  Baptists  and  Methodists,  was  caused  by  a  difference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery. 

The  causes  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Old  School  or  Primitive  from  the         ^ 
New  School  Baptists,  in  the  United  States,  are  stated  by  my  father  in  the  {^fjfjjcS 
latter  part  of  this  work ;  they  were  similar  to  those  dividing  the  Strict ,      /  ^^ } 
from  the  Particular  Baptists  in  England.  --  '^-^^C-M^^  V 

The  fathers  of  nineteenth-century  Unitarianism  were  the  Presby-  )X ^ /.T# y^ 
terians,  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  began  Unitarian  services  in  London  in^^    -  *' ' 
1774,  and  Thomas  BelBham,  who  founded  the  first  Unitarian  Society  in 
England  in  1701 ;  and  Robert  Aspland,  who  had  been  a  Greneral  Baptist, 
became  the  leading  promoter  of  English  Unitarianism.     The  first ''  Uni- 
tarian Church  "  in  America  was  the  "  Episcopal  Church  "  of  King^s  Chapel 
in  Boston,  under  the  leadership  of  James  Freeman,  in  1788.    They  now 
claim  870  "churches"  in  England  and  860 in  the  United  States ;  and  they 
maintain  that  at  least  8,000  "  churches  "  in  the  United  States  hold  anti- 
trinitarian  views— including,  with  themselves,  the  Universalists,  the  so- 
called  "Christians,"  the  Hicksite  Quakers  and  the  Progressive  Friends, 
and  "some  other  minor  bodies."    The  Arians  of  the  fourth  century  held 
that  Christ,  though  a  creature,  was  a  super-angelic  being,  who  created  all 
other  things.     The  Socinians  of  the  sixteenth  century  held  that  Christ 
might  be  called  Gk>d,  and  ought  to  be  worshiped.     But  the  Unitarians 
maintain  that  He  is  a  mere  man,  though  without  sin  and  error ;  that  His 
misaion  into  the  world  was  to  reveal  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.    They  are  Pelagians,  denying  the  fall  of  the  human 
race  in  Adam,  and  the  total  depravity  of  fallen  man,  and  the  atonement 
of  Christ ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  UniversaUsts,  denying  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment.    Starting  with  "liberal"  and  "progressive"  views, 
they  have  become  thorouglily  rationalistic.    They  are  said  to  be  cultured, 
moral  and  philanthropic ;  and  they  have  their  Sunday  Schools,  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  and  Missions.    William  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842)  was  . 
their  most  famous  and  influential  theologian.    Theodore  Parker,  of  Bos- 
ton (1810-60),  a  Unitarian  preacher,  "  advanced  to  the  most  notorious 
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RationalifliDy  emancipating  himself  entirely  from  the  anthori^  ef  the 
Bible." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  an  address  at  the  Liverpool  College,  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  declared  thut,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  **  many  more  than 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  Christians  have  with  one  voice  oonfessed 
the  deity  and  incarnation  of  our  Lord  as  the  cardinal  and  central  truths 
of  our  religion."  "Those  who  have  given  up  Christ,"  says  President 
James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  '^find  that  they  have  to  give  up  God;  and 
those  who  have  given  up  God  find  that  they  have  no  sustaining  morality 
left  them,  no  peace,  no  hope  of  immortality."  "  The  history  of  andent 
and  modem  Arianism,"  says  Mr.  John  Stoughton,  in  his  "  History  of  Be- 
ligion  in  England  from  1800  to  1850,"  "  shows  that  it  cannot  continue  in  one 
stay,  that  it  is  strong  only  on  the  negative  side,  while  on  the  positive  side 
it  is  weak  as  water,  having  nothing  in  it  to  resist  the  pressure  of  antago- 
nistic criticism." 

Universalism,  like  Arminianism,  originated  in  the  first  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Catechetical  School  established  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
about  180  A.  D.,  and  designed  to  harmonize  Greek  Philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity. Clement  of  Alexandria  was  its  father,  and  Origen  was  its  most 
distinguished  advocate.  Clement  was  also  the  father,  and  Pagan  Phil- 
osophy the  mother,  and  the  First  Theological  Seminary  the  birthplace,  of 
Pelagianism  and  Rationalism,  and  of  the  professedly  Christian  denial  of 
the  sacrificial  atonement  of  Christ,  His  second  personal  coming  to  the 
world,  a  general  judgment,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.*  An  abund- 
ant demonstration  of  this  statement  is  found  in  Prof.  Alexander  V.  G. 
Allen's  recently  published  "  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,"  pages  3^ 
68.  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  SchUiermaeher,  of  Germany  (1768-1884),  the 
modem  reviver  of  Clement's  or  the  Greek  Theology,  and  **  the  typical 
theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century t^^  as  he  is  called,  also  r^ected  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  the  personality  of  Gk>d,  and 
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be  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  he  was  a  Pantheist/  holding  that  God  dwells 
2  every  man  forever— like  Spinoza,  identifying  God  and  the  universe— 
nd,  while  professing  to  revive  and  refine  the  Protestant  orthodoxy  of 
he  sixteenth  century,  he  held  that  God  chose  only  a  few  to  be  saved  in 
inie  in  order  that  all,  through  their  means,  might  be  saved  in  eternity, 
has  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  universal  election,  universal  redempt- 
ion, universal  regeneration,  and  universal  salvation.     "He  had  drunk 
Leeply  at  the  springs  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy ,^^  and  declared  that 
Hiristianity  had  as  dose  affinity  with  Paganism  as  with  Judaism;  that 
'  God  is  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the  world,  responsible  to  the  infinite 
ighteousness  which  is  the  charter  of  the  Divine  activity ;  that  humanity 
s  endowed  with  native  rights  which  every  human  government  must  re- 
spect ;  that  God  must  rule  the  world  for  the  good  of  all,  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  a  few ;  that  grace,  no  less  than  law,  is  the  dispensation  un- 
ier  which  all  men  everywhere  are  living ;  that  the  Bible,  being  the  record 
of  a  progressive  revelation,  must  contain  in  its  earlier  portions  much 
which  is  superseded,  or  even  contradicted,  by  the  later  and  higher  truth ; 
and  that  although  evangelists  and  Apostles  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  attribute  of  infallibility 
pertains  to  all  their  utterances.'^    Here  comes  out  very  plainly  the  cloven 
foot  of  Pantheism  and  Universalism — ^hnman  reason  set  up  in  critical 
and    absolute  Judgment  of   Divine  Revelation.     Ever  since  the   sec- 
ond centuiy,  universalism  has  more  or  less  affected  the  Catholic  and 
nearly  all  the  non-Catholic  or  Protestant  communions ;  but  it  was  not 
organized  into  a  separate  denomination  until  in  1751  by  James  Relly 
in  London,  and  in  1779  by  John  Murray  in  Gloucester,  Mass.     Modem 
Universalists  are  Anti-trinitarians,  Pelagians  and  Kationalists ;   they 
believe  that  sin  will  be  punished  after  death,  but  not  forever.    They  claim 
about  sixty  thousand  members  in  the  United  States,  and  have  their  Sun- 
day Schools,  Theological  Seminaries  and  Missions.    The  most  of  the  de- 
nominations of  the  nineteenth  century  are  extensively  permeated  by 
Universalism.    Alfred  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  in  his 
"  In  Memoriam,"  gives  expression  to  this  very  prevalent  feeling,  which  is 
also  his  own : 

"Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  tliat  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove : 

"  ThOQ  wilt  not  leave  vm  in  the  dnst : 
Thoa  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
▲nd  Thou  hast  made  him :  Thoa  art  Just. 

^^  * ''Pantheism,**  nys  H.Heine,  "is  reaUy  Atheism  Mhamed  of  Itself,  dreading- not  so  much 
tbe  iwag  AS  the  shadow  It  fliiwra  on  the  wall— the  nuue."  *  *  In  my  review  of  idl  human  races,** 
M7f  the  eminent  French  anthropoloflrlst,  M.  Qnstrefafres,  '  *  I  have  songrht  atheism  in  the  lowest  as 
w^  as^the  hiffheat;  bat  I  baye  nowhere  met  with  it,  except  in  Individnals,  or  in  more  or  less  lim- 
ited nehqols,  such  as  those  which  existed  in  Europe  in  last  oentnry,  or  may  stiU  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.** 
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« Oar  Utile  Byttoms  hATe  tlMlr  daj : 
Tbity  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 
They  are  bat  broken  lights  of  Ihee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 


"  O  yet  we  tiQCt  that  sonelunr  good 
wm  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
TO  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood : 

«•  That  nothing  walks  wltli  aimtoss  feet : 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyedt 
Or  oast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  Ood  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

*'  Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shaU  faU 
At  hist-fkr  off— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

^floransmy  dream:  but  what  am  II 

An  Infsnt  crying  in  the  nii^t : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

«<  I  fUter  where  I  flnnly  trod. 

And  f  alUng  with  my  weight  of  eares 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

**I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

''That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  faivoff  Divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

"He  fleee,'^  eayg  Mr.  £.  H.  Capen^  the  Universaliflt  College  President, 
''  the  whole  creation  in  one  vast,  resistless  moTement,  sweeping  toTrard 
the  grand  finality  of  universal  holiness  and  nniversal  lore.^  But  the  be- 
liever in  the  old-fashioned  Bible,  unmixed  with  Pagan  Philosophy,  can 
see  no  such  grand  finality. 

A  speculative  Pantheism,  with  its  system  of  Universal  Salvation,  was 
the  leading  tendency  of  the  infidelity  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  the  leading  tendency  of  the  infidelity  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  an  evolutionist,  materialistic,  fatalistic. 
Stoic,  atheistic  Agnosticism..  "These  types,"  says  Prof.  John  Cairns, 
*'  appear  successively  in  the  most  prominent  unbeliever  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  David  Friedrich  Strauss,'^  of  Germany.  Change  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  infidelity.  Strauss  passed  through  three 
marked  changes  of  belief.    In  his  first  edition  of  his  ''  Life  of  Jesua,^^  in 
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1886,  hewasspunthetot;  in  his  seeond  efitioii,  in  1884»  he  was  a  natural* 
istie  thfidflt,  or  a  deist ;  while,  in  his ''  Old  and  New  Faiths,"  published  in 
1878,  he  has  become  a  materialistie  atheist.    "His  criticism  thus  i-efutes 
itself,  and  ends  by  pulling  down  the  whole  temple  of  religion  on  its  head," 
declaring  that  there  can  be  no  God  and  no  religion,  and  that  this  planet, 
^-ith  all  its  works  and  aU  its  inhabitants,  must  one  day  utterly  vanish, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind.    Ernest  Benan,  of  France,  is  a  more  conserv* 
ative  follower  of  Strauss;  but  his  *'Life  of  Jesus"  (1868)  substitutes 
romance  for  history,  makes  the  miracles  of  Christ  spurious,  and  blends 
^cpod  and  evU,  in  an  impossible  manner,  in  His  character.    John  Stuart 
Mill  (1806-98),  the  clearest^minded  of  English  infidels  during  this  century, 
in  his  **  Systun  of  Logic,"  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  spiritual,  revealed 
religion ;  teaches  the  doctrine  of  universal  cansati<Mi,  absolute  fiitalism, 
the  necessity  of  all  human  character  and  conduct  as  well  as  of  all  mateiial 
phenomena ;  but  he  held  this  system  with  less  clearness  and  firmness  the 
longer  he  lived.    In  his  posthumous  "  Three  Essays  on  Religion,"  he  leaves 
a  little  room  for  the  supernatural ;  admits  the  validity  of  the  argument 
from  design ;  but  thinks  that  God,  though  perfectly  good,  is  not  almighty 
<an  idea  common  to  both  Pagan  Philosophy  and  false  religion) ;  he  con- 
founds morality  with  religion  (another  idea  common  to  false  philosophy 
and  false  religion) ;  he  hopes  that  Jesus  was  a  Divine  messenger,  and  he 
admired  His  character  the  more  he  studied  Him,  and  confesses  that  the 
Prophet  of  Naaareth  was  a  man  of  suUirne  and  preeminent  genius,  and 
the  greatest  moral  reformer,  martyr  and  exemplar  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.    Thomas  Carlyle  (1706-1881),  with  his  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  ex^ 
treme  pessimism,  and  worship  of  force  and  thrift,  and  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  still  greater  contempt  of  materialistic 
evolutien  whidi  he  called  **  mud  philosophy,"  with  his  "  silences,"  **  eter- 
nities," "infinitudes,"  ''realities,"  ''veracities,"  "moralities"  and  "ideal- 
ities," which  he  substituted  for  God,  denying  the  personality  and  father- 
hood of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  a  sort  of  Pantheist,  but  also  a  Stoic,  a 
«tem  and  earnest  teacher  of  morality.    He  professed  to  have  wrestled 
with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Goethe,  the  (German 
poet,  to  have  fought  himself  free  from  the  dragons  and  quagmires  of 
Toilet  into  the  eternal  blue  of  Heaven,  and  thus  to  have  been  "  converted 
from  fear  and  sorrow  to  peace  and  joy ;"  and  so  John  Stuart  Mill  professed 
to  have  been  "  converted  from  darkness  to  light "  by  reading  MannontePs 
Memoirs.    Herbert  Spencer  (bom  1880),  a  retired  civil  engineer,  and  the 
most  pretentious  of  speculators,  with  his  materialistic  and  fatalistic  evolu- 
tion of  aU  things,  and  with  his  "omnipresent,  infinite,  eternal,  unknown 
and  unknowable  Power,  from  which  all  things  proceed  "—the  Only  and  the 
Ultimate  Reality,  of  whom  or  which  we  do  not  know  and  never  can  know  ^ 
whether  he,  she  or  it  has  personality,  consciousness,  volition,  intelligence 
or  emotion— is  a  simultaneous  concentration  of  Stranssism,  a  unique  com- 
pound of  Pantheism,  Deism  and  Atheism.    He  traces  the  origin  of  all  re- 
ligions to  dreams  and  ghosts,  the  latter  being  gradually  ranked,  de-mate- 
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rialked,  de-aBthropomofphitfed  uid  unified,*  as  dvfluation  advanced; 
and,  in  the  concluding  (sixteenth)  chapter  of  the  Sixth  Part  or  Y olume  of 
hia  *'  Principles  of  Sociology,^'  he,  if  possible,  ont-Satans  Satan  himself  in 
pouring  the  most  horrible  and  blasphemous  contempt  upon  all  die  funda- 
mental, though  caricatured,  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  whom  he  degrades  below  the  god  of  the  Fyi  Islanders !    Behold  the 
black  €md  botiomleea  depths  to  which  modem  Seientigm,  PhUomphUm  a/nd 
Eeligioniem  descend  1    For  Spencer  maintains  tiiat  his  system  is  a  reliigion, 
although  Frederic  Harrison,  the  PositiTist  Philosopher,  insists  that  there 
is  no  more  religion  in  Spencer's  system  than  in  the  binomial  theorem,  <he 
equator,  a  gooseberry,  or  a  parallelopiped ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  are, 
in  both  England  and  America,  Unitarian  congregations  that  avow  that 
their  whole  theology  consists  in  Spencer's  religions  conception— b  theory 
which  *'  defecates  the  idea  of  deity  to  a  pure  transparency,"  and  which  is, 
therefore*  virtual  Atheism.    Of  course,  if  there  is  a  Qtod  who  has  created 
finito  intelligent  beings.  He  can  make  Himself  intelligible  to  them.    The 
common  sense  of  mankind  declares  that  there  is  a  Divine  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  the  universe,  who  has,  in  His  works,  revealed  to  His  intelli- 
gent creatures  not  only  His  power,  but  His  wisdom,  benevolence  and 
righteousness,  as  well  as  our  responsibility  to  Him  and  our  dependence 
upon  Him.    Atheism,  in  the  garb  of  Agnosticism,  as  in  every  other  garbr 
is ''  a  hollow  mockery  to  both  head  and  heart." 

In  the  "  Church  of  England,"  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
there  was  a  wide  circle  left  untouched  by  evangelical  influencee.    Mr.  W. 
£.  Gladstone,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  October,  1874^  said  that,  in 
coldness  and  deadness,  the  services  in  that  communion  forty  and  fiif ty 
years  before  were  "  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  worid ;  that  they 
would  have  shocked  a  Brahmin  or  a  Buddhist."    Many  of  tiie  **  clergy  " 
were  devoted  to  field  sports  and  fashionable  gayeties  and  literature,  to 
the  abuse  of  Calvinism  and  Methodism  and  Dissenters,  and  to  the  preach- 
ing of  morality ;  while  there  was  a  fearful  number  of  clerical  scandals. 
A  specimen  of  the  preaching  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Stougfaton  as  follows : 
*'  The  sermon  lasted  exactly  five  minutes,  and  was  addressed  to  three 
classes,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent     The  good  were  told  they 
needed  no  advice ;  let  them  persevere  in  their  righteousness,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  would  be  their  reward.    The  bad— but  in  such  a  congre- 
gation it  was  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  such  a  class  could  be  found. 
The  indifferent  lost  much  by  not  exerting  a  little  more  energy,  in  order 
that  their  reward  might  not  only  be  rendered  more  certain,  but  more  bril- 
liant."   In  the  same  pulpit,  on  another  occasion,  a  preacher  of  the  same 
stamp  took  for  his  suhject  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
"  It  was  said  (in  this  parable),"  he  observed, ''  that  if  any  of  oar  fellow- 
creatures  should  so  fail  as  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  degniding  oonf eesion 
as  the  Publican's,  let  his  hearers  be  on  their  guard,  lest,  by  drawing  too 
*See  tlw  Jntrvdifeetfon to  thte rolnme,  under  CritieUm,  p.  4. 
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favorable  a  oontraat  between  aueh  oatcasts  and  tbemdalves,  thej  incmred: 
the  ceDBiure  pixmounced  on  that  otherwise  eBtimable  oharaoter,  the  Phari* 
see/'  «  People  went  to  church  on  Sunday  to  learn  to  be  good,  to  hear  the- 
commandmente  repeated  to  them  for  the  thousandth  time»  and  to  see  them 
written  in  gilt  letters  over  the  communion-table." 

Tractarianism,  in  the  **  Church  of  England"  (so  called  from  a  serie* 
of  ninety  TraeU  for  the  Bmee  published  at  Oxford  from  1688  to  1841),  also 
called  Puseyism  f from  Edward  Bpuverie  Pusey,  1800*1688,  a  leader  of  the 
movement)  and  Anglo-Catholicism^  was  "  a  revival  of  medieval  eeclesi- 
atticism  and  scholasticism,  in  protest  to  evangelicalism  and  political  lib- 
eralism;" and  its  doctrines  were  and  are*  ''traditionalism,  sacramental- 
ism,  sacerdotalism,  apostolical  succession,  baptismal  regeneration,  th& 
real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  purgatory,  a  method  of  priestly  pardon,  a  species  of  reverence  for 
images  and  relics,  and  a  certain  fonn  of  saintly  invocation ; "  if  Mariola- 
try  and  Papal  Infallibilism  had  been  added,  it  would  have  been  Boman 
Catholicism  complete.  The  revival  of  Boman  Oaiholic  doctiilie  was  natu- 
rally succeeded  by  Ritualism,  the  revival  of  all  the  paxaphemalia  of 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  followed  by  the  secession  of  thousands  of  Epis- 
copalians to  Rome.  Pusey,  in  his  Mrenioanf  says :  **  Ever  since  I  knew 
those  called  '  Evangelicals'  (which  was  not  in  my  earlier  years),  I  have^- 
loved  them,  because  they  loved  our  Lord.  1  often  bought  them  narrow^ 
yet  I  was  often  drawn  to  individuals  among  them  more  than  to  others, 
who  held  truths  in  common  with  myself.  I  believed  them  to  be  of  the 
truth." 

The  High-Church  or  Tractarian  and  the  Low-Church  or  Evaagelical. 
parties  in  the  "Church  of  England"  subscribe  to  the  same  thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Faith,  but  explain  them  contradictorily.  Between  these  two 
parties,  and  off  to  one  side  in  the  direction  of  Ratitmalism,  lies  the  Broad- 
Church  party,  founded  in  1888  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Head-Master  of 
Rugby  Sehf)ol,  and  embracing  his  pupils  and  sympathisers,  a  small  but 
brilliant  band,  *'  seeking  to  liberalize  the  Anglican  communion  by  keep- 
ing it  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Continental  thought  and  learning,'*  but^ 
of  course,  in  this  attempt, ''  approximating  to  rationalistio  views  of  in- 
apiration  and  interpretation."  Some  of  the  most  famous  members  of  this 
school  have  been  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  Charles. 
Kingsley,  Frederick  William  Robertson,  Alexander  Ewing,  and  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley.  The  Broad-Church  theology,  like  that  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  rests  on  Platonic*  or  Neo-  Platonic  forms  of  thought ; 
and  at  least  some  of  its  advocates  go  so  far  as  Clement  and  his  pupil  Ori- 
gen  in  maintaining  the  iinal  salvation  of  all  men  and  devils,  and  even  of 

•  The  Athentett  nii]<wopb«r  PUto,  »  diadple  at  flocntcf,  Uyed  W-m  B.  C.  His  pldlOMphy  is 
described  in  tbe  Scheff-Herzo^  Encyclopeedi*  of  BeliirionB  Xno wledge  m  pre-einineDtiy  apifitu^ 
iheietie,  teleologieal,  ethical,  reliptous  andTetribntl  ve ;  but  devoid  of  proper  Idfasof  s 
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fltttan  himself !  This  platform  is,  of  oonrse,  hroad  enough  for  every  one ; 
and  any  position  less  broad  will  be  stigmatised  as  narrow  by  the  broadest 
•of  Broad-Churobmen. 

The  '*  Church  of  England  ^  is  powerless  to  deal  with  any  case  of  doc- 
trine or  worship,  as  proved  by  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Conncil  Com- 
mittee since  the  beginning  of  the  year  18S0.  A  clergyman  may  Protest- 
jiBtijEe,  or  Romanise,  or  Rationalise,  or  Univenalise,  and  he  cannot  be 
^xcladed  from  the  Anglican  communion. 

Tiie  Nine  Articles  forming  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  (of  the  most  of  the  Protestant  communions)  are  as  follows : 

^'1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  aathority,  and  snilleiency  of  the  Holy 
Seriptnres. 

''H.  The  right  and  dnty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
-tile  Holy  Seriptoree. 

"  &  The  Unily  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein. 

**4,  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  Fall« 

**  5.  The  iaacamation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of  atonement  for  the 
sIdb  of  manUndy  and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign. 

''0.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

"7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tiie  conversion  and  sanctiflcation 
4ft  tiie  sinner. 

**^  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  tiie  wicked. 

**  9.  The  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  obliga- 
tion and  perpe^niity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper/' 

The  Articles,  when  adopted  by  the  large  assembly  of  eight  hundred 
in  London,  in  1840,  occasioned  much  discussion.  **  A  day  and  a  half  were 
epent  in  debating  the  Eighth  Article  respecting  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked.  The  Ninth  Article  also,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  minia- 
try  and  ordinances,  caused  long  discussion.  Some  lamented  that  the 
Quakers  were  thus  excluded ;  but  several  Episcopalian  ministers  consid- 
ered it  essential,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  their  own  adherence  to  the 
enterprise." 

The  unionistic  spirit  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  very  prevalent 
in  the  religions  world.  Some  of  the  High-Church  party  in  the  Anglican 
communion  desire  fratemhsation  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and  others 
with  Greek  Catholicism ;  while  the  Protestants  seem  to  wish  universal 
:aifBiliation  with  each  other.  **  A  change  wide  and  deep,"  says  Mr.  John 
StoughtoUf  "  came  over  the  domain  of  religious  thought  during  tiie  mid- 
dle of  this  centaiy,  different  from  any  before,  breaking  down  old  hedges, 
and  defacing  old  landmarks,  so  that  in  now  walking  the  theological  round 
^we  hardly  know  where  we  are.  Even  on  High-Church  standards,  and  on 
the  top  of  rationalistic  stocks.  Evangelical  growths  have  appeared.  I  A 
new  spirit  has  come  over  the  Baptist  denomination  within  the  last  thirty- 
years.    Up  to  1850  a  broad  doctrinal  line  could  be  drawn  between  the  Par- 
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dcnlar  or  CalviBistic  and  the  Oemeral  or  Arminiaii  Baptists ;  but  that  old     ^^•^j*'^''*^, 
ilidtinctioii  between  the  two  clasaeB  of  Baptists  seems  now  nearly  obliter-  ^^         . 
ated.    For  several  years  these  two  classes  have  been  united  in  the  same  /Z4^vU^^<^ 
Assoeiations  and  operations^  and  the  doctrinal  distinction  between  Cal^  f\  mJ17  L 
viniem  and  Arminianism  is  e£faoed,  to  a  very  great  measure  at  least,  in  the  ^^  0j\/*^*^^*^ 
Baptist  home  operations,  while  the  distinction  remains  asserted  in  the  A^i/ 1  /'"/ 
titles  of  their  Foreign  Missions.^    The  same  statement  is  true  of  the  New    ^^^^yr 
School  (who  call  themselves  Begnlar  or  Calvinistic)  and  the  Free-Will  hf!^lff\^^ 
Baptists  in  the  United  States ;  the  doctrinal  distinction  between  them  has      ^ ' 
practicaUy  disappeared*  for  they  are  all  Arminians  together.    "  These  are 
the  piping  tunes  of  peace,''  says  Mr.  James  Strong,  the  leading  Methodist 
theologian  of  America,  in  his  book  called  ''Iremkis.^^    "  Let  us  hope  that 
Chriatiansy  at  least,  have  beaten  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  that  they  wOl  learn  war  no  more.''    And 
he  labors,  in  a  truly  surprising  manner,  to  show  the  "  Substantial  Becon« 
cilement  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism ! "    He  declares  that  a  remarka- 
ble  assimilation  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  has  taken  place  within 
the  present  century,  and  that  they  have  almost  ceased  the  wordy  war- 
fare ;  that  a  by-path  has  been  recently  discovered  across  the  diasm  here- 
tofore thought  to  separate  the  opposing  cliffs  of  Divine  predestination 
and  human  free-ageney— this  by-path  consisting  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Divine  decrees  into  the  certainty  arising  from  tbe  uniform  operation  of 
general  laws  established  by  the  great  Sovereign  for  governing  the  trans- 
actions of  the  universe,  including  man's  will  itself ;  the  Divine  foreordi* 
nation  of  human  actions  being  simply  a  determination  on  God's  part  to 
create  men  with  powers  such  as  He  foresaw  would  result  in  these  actSr 
and  then  leave  them  to  the  free  exercise  of  those  powers.    This  is  a  posi- 
tion, he  saysy  which  aU  consistent  theists,  including  Arminians,  must  ad* 
mit.    **  Grod  certainly  did  foresee  such  results.  He  did  create  man  capable 
of  them,  and  He  does  allow  them  to  take  place.    If  that  is  all,  there  is 
nothing  to  dispute  about.    We  mi^  wonder  why  God  should  do  so,  but 
the  ultimate  reason  is  as  inscrutable  to  the  Arminian  as  it  is  to  the  Cal- 
vinist     Both  suppose,  both  believe,  that  it  was  best  for  man  in  the  endr 
and  most  for  the  glory  of  God  on  the  whole,  that  it  should  thus  be ;  and 
there  both  are  forced  at  last  to  leave  it.    No  mortal  can  fuUy  understand 
it  or  authoritatively  explain  it.    At  least  this  has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily done.    The  ^ne  reconciling  position  is  that  the  Divine  economy  is 
such  as  to  give  free  scope  (within  certain  limits,  of  course)  to  bad  as  well 
as  to  good  influences,  and  even  to  extend  enabling  power  to  the  agenta 
who  bring  these  about.     In  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  there  are 
the  Divine  drawing  and  the  human  yielding,  the  yielding  being  the  re- 
sult of  grace.    The  Spirit  of  Grod  takes  the  lead,  and  the  subject  fol- 
lows.   It  makes  little  or  no  difference,  except  as  a  matter  of  techni-  | 
cal  terminology,  whether,  with  the  Calvinist,  we  say  that  the  man  was  , 
already  converted,  and,  therefore,  yielded ;  or,  with  the  Arminian,  that  | 
he  yielded,  and  wai^  therefore,  converted.    The  facts  remain  the  same,  and 
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they  take  piftce  in  the  same  order ;  or,  rather,  they  are  more  or  leas  en- 
filtaneous.    And  so,  in  reference  to  the  sanctifleation  and  the  final  perse- 
Terance  of  the  saints ;  the  difference  is  almost  wholly  in  namey  and  mn  ib 
the  thing.    The  most  jndicioas  Christians  of  all  denominatioiis  prefer  to 
leave  to  Jesus  Christ  the  superlative  pre-eminence  of  entire  aanctificatiflRi 
in  this  life.    When  a  Christian  falls  from  grace,  Arminians  admit  or  eai- 
pect  that  there  was  some  important,  if  not  radical,  defect  in  the  Chnsdan 
•  character  or  conduct  which  led  to  so  fatal  a  result,  and  they  argue  thai 
Divine  power  alone  can  restrain  any  one  from  thus  destroying  himself. 
So  noted  a  writer  as  Prof.  Philip  Schaff  says:  'Good  CalTinists  preach 
like  Methodists,  as  if  everything  depended  on  man ;  good  Me^ibo^sti 
pray  like  Calvinists,  as  if  everything  depended  on  God.    The  fire  ksottj 
points  of  Calvinism  have  lost  their  point,  and  have  been  smoothed  off  br 
Ood's  own  working  in  the  history  of  the  church.'    The  paths  pnrsoed  by 
both  are  substantially  parallel,  and  in  these  days  of  closer  Chiistitt 
fellowship    between    the    two    great   communions    represented,    tiMj 
have  grown  more  and  more  near  together.    Let  us  cherish  the  ardeoi 
eiii)ectation   that,  when  the   two  processions   meet  at    the    eommoo 
.gateway  into  Paradise,  each  will  look  back  with   glad   surprise  to 
see  how  really  contiguous  they  always  were.^     To  eho-vr  at  haw  verr 
^eat  a  distance  from  the  Calvinistic  "path  to  Paradise^  Mr.  Strong 
himself  is  still  journeying,  I  need  but  quote  two  of  his  recent  attexaaotti 
1.  The  last  essay  in  his  "  Irenics  "  is  on  '*  The  Divine  Compassion  in  tiir 
Endless  Punishment  of  the  Wicked."    After  declaring  that  most  of  iht 
Scripture  language  in  regard  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  widced  » 
undoubtedly  figurative,  that  torment  will  be  not  so  much  phjsieal » 
mental,  a  separation  from  all  wordly  business  and  pleasure  and  an  ahu- 
donment  to  evil  thoughts  and  companions— not  so  much  any  special  or 
vindictive  affliction  of  Divine  power  as  the  consequence  of  the  legitiBuU^ 
and  necessary  operation  of  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  a  reaping  of  iht 
harvest  which  they  themselves  have  sown,  the  suffering,  therefore,  bein; 
exactly  proportioned  to  their  demerits ;  that  a  holy  Heaven  would  be  tbf 
worst  hell  to  the  wicked,  and  a  compulsory  preparation  for  Heaven  tfae 
greatest  absurdity,  he  concludes  with  these  words :  **  We  have  seen  tint 
the  good  of  all  grades  must  applaud  it  [that  is,  the  endless  punishment  ci 
the  wicked]  as  the  only  means  of  security  and  satisfiiction  for  an  iiijared 
Mi^esty,  an  outraged  law,  and  an  imperiled  government.    The  had  thesi- 
sel  ves  must  confess  it  to  be  but  the  inevitable  issue  of  violated  conscience, 
debased  powers  and  misused  privileges.    Above  all  ^  (and  h^e  comes  the 
thoroughly  anti-Calvinistic sentiment),  "the  great  Sovereign  and  Ravior. 
Father  and  Friend,  who  ha$  exhausted  every  reeouree  of  the  Oodkead  m 
order  to  avert  the  tataeirophe,  may  reverently  be  said  to  sign  with  teais 
the  death-warrant  of  the  reprobate,  as  he  wailed  with  unavailing  grief 
over  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem :  *  If  thou  hadst  known  in 
thy  day  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  even  now  are  they 
hid  from  thine  eyes.^    Divine  compassion  has  reached  its  cliBiaz  in  iht 
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£nal  doom."  Thus  it  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Strong^  doct^ne,  that  Ood 
^nnot  gave  the  sinner;  and  all  Hnners,  who  are  finally  saved,  really  save 
^emselves  !  2.  In  his  article  on  Arminianism  m  the  Schaif-Herzog  Ency- 
clopedia, he  says :  "  In  a  last  analysis  the  precise  element  or  force  which 
Urns  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  new  life,  or  otherwise,  is  believed  by  Wesleyans 
to  be  the  will  of  the  sulject  himseHf,  acting  freely  under  its  own  impulses, 
in  view  of,  bnt  not  constrained  by,  motives,  and  yet  stimulated  and  guided 
by  Divine  light  and  grace.  Repentance  and  faith  are  indeed  potentially 
the  gift  of  God ;  but  their  actual  use  and  exercise  are  the  conscious,  v(»l- 
ontary,  and  personal  act  of  the  man  himself."  Even  if  there  were  not 
manifold  other  texts,  two  passages  in  Paulas  letter  to  the  Philippians  (i. 
6,  and  ii.  12, 13)  would  annihilate  this  citadel  of  Arminianism.  These 
passages  demonstrate  that  God  does  the  whole  work  of  the  sinner^s  salva- 
tion^both  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  it,  both  the  willing 
and  the  doing  (or  working  or  exercising);  and  we  know  that  only  on  this 
ground  will  He  justly  receive  all  the  glory.  The  central  substance  of  Mr. 
James  Strong^s  theology  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  "  Canons  and  Decrees  of  ttie 
Oooncil  of  Trent,''  Session  vi.,  chapter  v.,  and  the  book  on  "  Symbolism," 
p.  105,  by  John  Adam  Mohler  (1796-1838),  the  most  esteemed  Catholic 
theologian  in  this  century ;  these  accepted  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
declare  that  the  sinner's  salvation  is  determined  by  his  "  freely  assenting 
to  and  co-operating  with  the  grace  of  God  "—his  "  freely  yielding  to  and 
following  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

In  an  address  on  **  Juvenile  Discipline,"  at  the  Autumnal  Session  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  at  Bradford,  England,  October  8th,  1884,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wood,  of  Ixmdon,  said :  "  It  is  cheering  to  know  that,  in  our  times,  the 
number  of  yonng  disciples  is  rapidly  increasing.  Once  believers  in  child - 
conversion  were  a  comparative  handful;  now  they  are  an  'exceeding 
great  army.'  Conversion  is  prayed  for,  toiled  for,  and  expected  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  young,  in  a  spirit  not  common  when  Andrew 
Fuller  was  a  boy.  The  attitude  of  the  church  is  changed  too ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  door  doubtfully  opened,  or  not  opened  at  all,  in  most  instances 
the  youthful  convert  finds  prompt  admission  and  a  cordial  welcome. 
Not,  in  this  connection,  must  the  remarkable  multiplication  of  Sunday 
Schools  be  forgotten,  and  the  undoubted  increase  in  their  efficiency. 
When  we  recall  these  signs  of  our  times,  there  is  good  reas(m  to  expect 
that  the  number  of  young  disciples  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
be  very  much  larger  than  during  any  preceding  period  of  the  history  of 
the  church.  By  a  great  variety  of  agencies  God  is  bringing  the  lambs  of 
His  flock  within  the  fold ;  and  we  must  accept  the  high  trust  committed 
to  ua,  and  carefully  'feed'  them.  Let  the  churches  have  confidence  iu 
themselves  for  the  doing  of  this  work,  and  also  confidence  in  the  chil- 
dren. Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  question  and  cross-question 
a  child  on  his  religious  experience,  as  if  he  were  a  witness  in  court  sus- 
pected of  peijniy.    Let  us  rather  impute  what  we  desire  to  se^;  credit 
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young  disciples  with  the  grace  which  we  pray  and  work  to  commimicate^ 
and  we  shall  not  fail.  Let  as  sing  Christ  into  their  hearts,  and  keep 
Him  there,  by  chants,  litanies,  sonnets  and  doxologies ;  and  not  obstruct 
the  work  by  making  the  doors  of  the  chnrch  bristle  with  razors,  and 
pitchforks,  and  bundles  of  thorns.^ 

As  in  the  fourth  century,  the  union  of  the  professing  church  and  the 
State  corrupted  the  former  by  the  introduction  of  heathen  superstitions 
and  practices,  so,  in  the  present  century,  the  large  unregenerate  additions 
made  to  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  communions  (those  member- 
ships increasing,  during  recent  years,  in  England  twice  as  fast,  and  in  the 
United  States  three  times  as  fast,  as  the  population)  by  Sunday  Schools 
and  galvanic  revivals,  have  brought  in  numerous  corruptions  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
professing  church  and  the  world,  skepticism  and  secularism  being  almost 
as  characteristic  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.    Mr.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  Owasco,  New  York,  says  in  his  pamphlet  on  "The 
Sociable,  the  Entertainment,  and  the  Bazar : "  "  A  church  which  has  re- 
cently received  a  number  of  young  people  into  active  membership  is  the 
scene  of  a  humorous  entertainment.    A  stage  is  laid  over  the  pulpit  plat- 
form and  over  the  place  lately  occupied  by  the  communion-table,  and 
there  the  young  converts,  with  others,  are  encouraged  to  perform  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.    At  another  entertainment  a  group  of  young  gen- 
tlemen go  through  the  form  of  selling  at  auction  a  young  lady  to  the 
highest  bidder.    At  another  of  these  diversions,  before  people  of  educa- 
tion and  refined  taste,  a  professional  musician  renders  a  roystering* 
bacchanalian  song  with  startling  energy.     Clergymen  and  their  wives 
figure  in  costume  as  George  Washington  and  Martha  Washington.    One 
minister  reads  humorous  selections ;  another  sings  comic  songs ;   otliers 
make  droll  speeches.    The  pulpit  is  sometimes  removed,  and  Santa  Claua 
and  his  chimney  occupy  the  platform.     Again,  in  Just  such  a  x>08ition» 
along  with  other  attractions,  we  have  an  organ-grinder,  with  a  wealthy 
middle-aged  citizen  sustaining  the  dignified  roU  of  the  monkey  passing 
the  hat  for  pennies.    The  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School,  chalked 
and  painted,  poses  as  an  ancient  king,  and  teachers  amuse  an  audience 
with  a  semblance  of  stage  embraces.     Under  the  auspices  of  a  Sunday 
School  a  college  glee-club  provokes  great  merriment  by  its  bold  aUnsions 
to  the  truths  which,  in  the  school,  are  taught  as  tremendous  verities.    In 
the  'Old  Folks'  Concert'  solemn  hymns  and  revered  tunes  are  snug  in  a 
drawling  style  to  raise  a  laugh.    At  an  exhibition  in  the  lectore-room 
'  of  a  prominent  church,  a  worthy  gentleman  of  remarkable    sobriety 
of  deportment  and  visage,  and  excellent  in  the  prayer-meeting,  played 
'the  sneezer,'  and  another  Christian  gentleman  feigned  intoxication, 
with  his  fair  and  temperate  face  smeared  with  red  blotches   to  assist 
the  illusion.    The  programme  of  a  Church  Entertainment,  for  admis- 
sion to  which  twenty -five  cents  were  charged,  lies  before  us,  and  is 
as  follows:  'Fart  JFirst.— Two  operatic  selections  on  the  piano;  three 
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ballads;  one  tragic  reading;  one  eomic  reading;  and  a  Xylophon  Bolo. 
Pari  8eeond.^An  exhibition  of  a  singing-machine ;  a  slave  camp-meeting 
song:;  an  old-fiishioned  negro  melody ;  and  a  semi-classical  daet.  Fart 
Tkird,^l,  Choms,  *  Who9oever  Will.^  d.  Quartette,  'Jesui,  Lover  of  my 
Sovi:  3.  Solo  and  Choras,  *  Old  Log  Cainn  in  the  BeU: '  When  a  church 
enters  upon  a  round  of  Entertainments,  the  occasions  which  suggest  them 
are  many  and  various.  There  is  a  festival  for  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  for  specific  products  of  the  conf ecti<mer's  art.  They  are  for  winter 
and  summer,  for  old  and  young,  for  benevolence  and  for  fun.  Hardly  is 
one  of  these  past,  and  the  remains  of  food  or  litter  or  stage-appointments 
removed  from  sight,  before  another  is  under  consideration.''  Says  the 
author  of  "  The  Church  Walking  with  the  World," 
"  And  tain  uid  shows  In  the  liallt  were  held* 

And  the  world  and  her  ddldren  were  there ; 
And  laughter  and  miulo  and  feaete  prevailed 

In  the  plaoe  that  wae  meant  tar  prayer." 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Pentecost's  work, ''  Out  of  Egypt,"  he 
makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  "  The  Mixed  Multitude"  of  Egyptians 
that  went  up  with  the  Israelites  into  the  wilderness,  and  loathed  the 
heavenly  manna,  and  lusted  and  occasioned  Israel  to  lust  after  the  fish 
aod  cucumbers  and  melons  and  leeks  and  onions  and  garlic  of  Egypt 
(Exodus  xii.  88;  Numbers  xi.  4-7).    "  Their  lusting  was  evidence  of  their 
distaste  for  new  and  spiritual  things,  and  their  longing  for  old  and  carnal 
things,  for  fleshly  pleasures,  practices  and  fellowships.    The  mixed  mul- 
titude were  not  in  fellowship  with  God,  nor  with  His  purposes  of  grace 
toward  Israel.    The  wilderness  was  lonely  to  them.    There  were  none  in 
it,  but  God  and  His  people.    The  food  was  heavenly ;  and  they  had  no 
Teal  taste  for  it    The  occupations  and  conversations  of  the  real  Israelites 
were  of  a  nature  that  did  not  interest  them ;  and  their  old  nature  was 
starving  for  the  delights  and  employments  of  the  old  life.    It  did  not 
take  these  Egyptians  long  to  communicate  their  discontent  to  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  and  the  whole  camp  fell  a  lusting.    Now  it  is  not  difficult 
to  flee  in  the  church  of  to-day  the  presence  and  working  of  this  mixed 
moltitade  of  worldlings,  and  the  effect  of  their  lustings  and  worldly  out- 
cries upon  the  unsanctified  natures  of  Grod's  own  people,  with  whom  they 
associate.    It  is  not  surprising  that  unregenerated  people  in  the  church 
<io  not  enjoy  the  life  that  is  marked  out  for  the  child  of  God  in  this  world. 
These  people  complain  of  a  too  strict  religious  life.    Their  hearts  are  in 
Eisypt,  and  they  object  to  being  led  too  far  away  from  the  world.    Sepa> 
rat»m  fn»n  the  world  and  consecration  to  Christ  and  His  service  are  in* 
tolerable  to  them.    The  Bible  i»  dry  and  meaningless  to  them.    Spin  tun  L 
<^iiveraation  does  not  interest  them.    They  loathe  preaching  that  is  spir- 
itual.   All  preaching  that  holds  forth  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  only 
pound  of  justification  with  God ;  that  insists  on  the  necessity  of  being: 
bom  agiun,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  the  incorruptible  Word  of  God,, 
and  by  the  Spirit ;  that  refuses  to  confound  regeneration  and  baptism  ; 
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that  insists  on  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  exposes  the  difference 
between  the  religious  doing  of  the  flesh,  and  the  real  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
manifested  in  a  life  that  has  come  from  God ;  that  will  not  accept  reforma- 
tion for  regeneration ;  that  dwells  much  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  real  spiritual  walk  with  God ;  that  insists  on  real  separation  from  the 
world—is  distasteful  to  them.    They  seek  out  a  minister  who  preaches 
'  in  harmony  with  the  age ;  ^  one  who  will  give  them  neat  essays  and  ser- 
mons on  interesting  religious  topics,  rather  than  expositions  of  God's 
word,  with  a  practical  enforcement  of  it  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 
In  numerous  churches  in  the  United  States  the  mixed  multitude  hnve 
carried  the  carnal  lustings  so  tar  that  they  have  turned  the  church  build- 
ings into  concei-t  halls  and  places  of  general  entertainment.    There  is  a 
bazar,  or  a  supper,  or  a  tea,  or  a  concert,  or  a  company  of  jubilee  singers, 
or  some  sixpenny  show  or  another,  going  on  all  through  the  season.    These 
things  are  done  for  two  ostensible  reasons :  first,  to  get  money  to  carry  on 
the  church ;  and  second, '  to  afford  amusement  for  our  young  people,  who, 
you  know,  must  have  amusement,  or  they  will  not  stay  with  us.^    The 
real  reason  is  that  the  mixed  multitude  in  the  church  have  not  consecrated 
their  wealth,  great  or  small,  to  the  Lord ;  and  so  must  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  miserable  make-shifts  to  get  money,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  carry  on 
'  the  church.'    Oh,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  trailing  the  cause  of  God  in 
the  mire  before  a  scoffing  and  unbelieving  world,  and  of  sending  Christ 
begging  among  the  unbelievers  for  a  few  dimes  or  dollars  to  carry  on 
^  religion '  with.    And  in  order  to  get  their  money,  any  kind  of  carnal  and 
^gyptiaii  entertainments  will  be  arranged,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable  ex- 
pedients resorted  to.    The  people  will  be  bribed  to  give  some  money  by  a 
«upper,  or  a  cheap  concert,  or  a  show  of  some  kind  or  other.    It  must 
make  angels  weep,  and  the  demons  in  hell  dance  with  delight,  to  behold 
the  cause  of  Christ  so  degraded.    The  Master  would  not  worship  him  on 
the  mount,  though  the  Devil  promised  to  give  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  if  He  would  do  so.    But  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude, the  church,  the  fair  '  bride  of  Christ,'  is  draggling  her  robes  in  the 
dirt  of  the  Egyptian  world,  bowing  down  to  Satan,  for  a  very  small  pit- 
tance of  his  '  filthy  lucre.'    A  score  of  things  are  accomplished  by  the  god  | 
of  this  world  by  this  proceeding ;  among  which  these  are  some :    All  | 
spirituality  must  disappear  under  such  circumstances ;  the  covetousness 
of  the  mammon-i)eople  in  the  church  is  encouraged  and  justified ;  the 
world  is  set  sneering  at  the  weakness  and  worldliness  of  the  church ;  the 
carnal  nature  of  the  people  of  God  is  stirred  up ;  young  Christians  (if  ther6[ 
be  any  in  such  a  church)  are  led  away  from  their  simplicity  in  Christ ;  andj 
all  spiritual  power  disappears  from  that  body.    But  apart  from  the  plea 
of  necessity  to  get  the  money  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  real  reason  ii 
that  the  mixed  multitude  are  lusting  after  the  leeks  and  onions  and  garlid 
of  Egypt.    You  will  see  all  the  worldly  Christians  eagerly  aroused  to  tlu 
importance  of  a  bazar,  a  supper,  or  an  entertainment.    And  having  tafvtej 
again  the  old  Egyptian  delights,  and  eaten  flesh  once  more,  they  soon  tiri 
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f>t  the  thin  quality  and  meagre  supply  had  under  restrictionB  in  the  church, 
and  go  trooping  back  to  Egypt  for  the  fleeh-pots.  You  may  find  them  by 
acorea  and  hundreds  in  the  theatres,  in  the  ball-rooms,  at  the  fashionable 
parties  and  the '  society '  routs  of  the  day.  Gk>d  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts ; 
Christ  is  not  in  their  hearts ;  spiritual  things  are  far  aboTe,  out  of  their 
sight.  It  is  too  sadly  true  that  Egypt  has  found  its  way  into  the  church, 
and  more  or  less  oormpted  it  in  all  its  parts.  Its  doctrine  is  pared  down 
or  diluted  to  suit  a  carnal  conscience.  Its  life  is  voted  too  straight.  The  . 
narrow  way  is  broadened  into  a  highway  of  pleasure.  The  line  of  de-  * 
marcation  that  divided  between  her  borders  and  the  world  is  largely 
obliterated ;  and  her  true  children  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  way 
through  the  wilderness,  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  did  with  that  generation 
which  lusted  after  Egypt  and  provoked  God  there  for  forty  years.'' 

Says  Mr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York :  "  The  church  is  to-day  court- 
ing the  world.  Its  members  are  trying  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of 
the  ungodly.  The  hall,  the  theatre,  nude  and  lewd  art,  social  luxuries 
with  all  their  loose  moralities,  are  making  inroads  into  the  sacred  indos- 
ure  of  the  church,  and;  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  this  worldliness,  Chris- 
tians are  making  a  great  deal  of  Lent  and  Easter  and  Good  Friday  and 
church  ornamentation.  It  is  the  old  trick  of  Satan.  The  Jewish  Church 
struck  on  that  rock ;  the  Roman  Church  was  wrecked  on  the  same ;  and 
the  Protestant  Church  is  fast  reaching  the  like  doom." 

"  Quality  tells  far  more  than  quantity  in  spiritual  things,''  says  Mr. 
C.  Williams,  of  England.  "  The  churdi  and  the  world  are  on  better 
terms  with  each  other  than  they  were.  There  are  among  us  those  who 
think  that  Christians  are  no  longer  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  their 
fathers  were,  but  are  as  much  at  home  in  Vanity  Fair  as  in  the  Palace 
Beautif  uL  I  fear  there  is  increasing  laxity  in  the  churches,  growing  con- 
formity to  the  world.  The  strength  of  the  church  is  in  its  spirituality. 
If  this  be  lost,  we  shall  be '  weak  as  other  men.'  Only  the  unworldly  can 
conquer  the  world.  The  godless  suspect  the  sincerity  of  professors  who 
are  as  gay,  or  as  mercenary,  or  as  selfish  as  themselves ;  while  they  re- 
spect those  who  refuse  to  walk  in  '  the  way  of  sinners,'  and  are  never 
found  near  '  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  A  chief  condition  of  church  success 
Ls  holiness  of  life.  The  historian.  Gibbon,  in  accounting  for  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  (on  natural  causes),  laid  considerable  stress  upon 
the  character  of  the  early  Christians.  He  described  them  as  '  averse  to 
the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,'  as  remarkable  for  'chastity,  temperance, 
economy,  and  all  the  sober  and  domestic  virtues,'  as  winning  the  good 
opinion  of  the  profane  by  '  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,' 
and  as  practicing  *  humility,  meekness  and  patience.'  By  this  character 
they  '  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,'  and  compelled  the 
world  to  do  homage  t^  the  religion  they  professed."  Mr.  Richard  Glover, 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  England,  says :  "  The  church,  with  an 
unbelief  almost  equal  to  and  less  excusable  than  that  of  the  infidel  world 
which  it  dreads,  is  moved  to  fear  some  coUapse  of  both  the  gospel  and 
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the  chnrek  whioh  rests  upon  it.  The  strangest  of  all  onbelkls  is  that  of 
those  Christians  who  copy  the  peoirest  of  all  Sciiptnie  saints^  and  *  trem- 
ble for  the  ark  of  God.'  We  oii«:ht  to  have  fslfeh  ui  Tmdi,  and  in  its 
power  to  hold  its  own,  There  is  no  throne  so  secure  as  ttet  ol  Trath. 
There  are  no  naefol  falsehoods  nor  wholesome  enocs.  AnTtini^  that 
alloys  our  creed  only  impairs  its  gracioas  inflneAoe."  The  aathor  of 
''Modem  ChrUHamty  a  OwUiged  Heathemtm,'"  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
clergyman  of  the  £nglish  Established  Church,  says :  ''  Until  tiie  woiid  is 
wholly  converted,  which  nobody  yet  pretends,  CSlrist's  peo^de  most  ever 
wage  with  it  a  deadly  war.  There  can  be  no  peace  between  two  such 
sfmies  as  the  soldiers  of  Christ  and  the  servants  of  the  Devil.  His  disci- 
ples mast  fight  as  their  Captain  fought,  making  themselves  (if  need  be) 
an  offense,  a  nuisance,  an  abhorrence  to  every  man  who  is  not,  tike  them,, 
an  open  confessor  of  His  name." 

"A  characteristio  feature  of  religious  culture  at  the  present  day,"  says 
Prof.  J.  L.  Diman,  "is  an  lesthetical  revival,  seen  in  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  affect  a  more  elaborate  religious  ceremonial,  and  in  the  extraordi- 
nary impulse  given  to  ecclesiastical  arohiteGture.  *The  first  stained  win- 
dows were  brought  to  this  country  in  1887,  and  in  the  same  year  we  find 
Doane  urging  the  restoration  of  the  cross  to  churches.    The  t^idency 
pervades  all  sects ;  and  medi»val  architecture  is  no  longer,  as  it  once  was, 
a  matter  of  principle,  but  simply  a  question  of  expense.    The  Baptist  and 
the  Methodist  have  learned  to  covet  the  'dim  religious  light'  and  the 
'pealing  organ;'  and  the  children  of  those  whose  early  history  was  a 
stem  protest  against  the  perilous  alliance  of  faith  with  any  sensuous 
forms,  and  who  refused,  in  their  plain  meeting-houses,  to  tolerate  so  much 
as  the  stated  reading  of  the  saered  volume,  lest  a  spiritual  worship  should 
degenerate  into  a  formal  service,  have  come  to  listen  with  comx>osare, 
'  Under  Tanlted  roofk 
Of  plaster,  painted  like  ftn  DDdiaa  e<iiiaw,' 

to  such  artistic  '  renderings '  of  holy  writ  as  awaken  a  bewildered  donbi 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek  or  Latin  be  the  tongue  employed.  Whatever 
the  defects  of  religious  teaching  a  century  ago,  it  was  certainly  a  vigorous 
intellectual  discipline.  It  is  not  easy  to  b^eve  that  the  substitution  of 
such  different  methods  is  a  sign  simply  of  a  more  cultivated  taste." 

The  Roman  Catholics  claim  to  have  at  the  present  time  about  8,000 
foreign  missionaries,  at  an  annual  cost  of  tl)500,000;  while  tiie  Protest- 
ants daim  to  have  now  about  8,000  foreign  missionaries,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $7,600,000.  Thus  the  Catholic  must  be  far  more  self-denying  or 
less  extravagant  than  the  Protestant  missionaries,  since  each  of  the  former 
receives  on  an  average  only  one-fifth  as  much  as  each  of  the  latter — one 
cause  of  which  may  be  that  Catholic  priests  are  not  allowed  to  marry. 
John  E.  Gossner,  of  Germany  (1778-1858),  driven  by  his  evangelical  views 
from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism  in  1896,  and  esteemed  above  all  the 
other  preachers  in  Berlin  by  the  church  historian  Neander,  held  that  mis- 
sionaries ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Paul  in  working  with  their  own 
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hands;  and  in  1886  he  established  missioiis  in  Australia,  India,  North 
America  and  Western  Africa,  and  during  his  lifetime  educated  and  sent 
out  one  hundred  and  forty  missionaries  on  his  self-supporting  plan  to 
these  fields.  The  *'  Gkiesner  Society  "  still  continues  his  system.  It  is  said 
that  industrial  missions,  which  combine  preaching  with  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  dviljoed  life,  and  medical  missions,  which  pay  special 
attention  to  the  sick^  have  been  recently  organized  and  operated  with 
success.  In  1865  the  **  China  Inland  Mission  "  was  established  by  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  Taylor  and  lus  wife,  of  England,  **  on  the  principle  of  faith  and 
prayer,  independently  of  all  the  ordinary  machinery  of  Missionary  Soci- 
eties, a  large  proportion  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  being  laymen  who 
were  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work:  with  no  remuneration 
but  the  supply  of  their  actual  wants,  and  some  of  whom  are  self-support- 
ing.^ It  is  said  that  "these  missionaries  have  met  of  course  with  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  have  frequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits, 
and  their  faith  has  been  severely  tried,  but  on  these  occasions  they  have 
left  the  burden  with  the  Lord  and  been  helped  i"  and  while  former  Pro- 
testant Missions  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the  coast,  these 
more  scriptural  missionaries  have  found  friends  everywhere,  and  gone 
into  an  the  provinces,  and  penetrated  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  John  G.  Kerr,  M.  D.,  writing  in  the  Cincinnati "  Herald 
jmd  Presbyter,"  of  June  17th,  1885,  eonceming  "The  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion," says:  "In  our  mimonary  societies,  as  orgamssed  4n  modem  timeB, 
there  m  too  fwuek  of  the  form  and  semblance  of  a  business  corporation,  in 
^kich  the  agents  of  the  church  agree,  with  a  sty^lated  amamt  of  money  and 
the  required  number  of  men,  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  in  certain  mission 
fields.  There  is  a  feeling  in  all  Christian  lands  that  a  minister  who  enters 
the  service  of  the  church  with  his  eye  mainly  fixed  on  the  salary,  is  not 
the  man  who  will  be  most  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ ;  it  is  even 
mare  necessary  in  a  heathen  land  that  the  missiona^  should  be  able  to  con- 
Hnee  the  people,  whose  minds  never  rise  above  the  sordid  things  of  earth,  that 
jneadw^g  the  gospel  is  not  with  Mm  a  numey-making  business.  The  records 
of  tlie  China  Inland  Mission,  as  well  as  of  other  missions,  show  that  access 
to  the  masses,  in  populous  countries  like  China,  is  secured  by  works  of 
'benevolence  and  kindness.  The  managers  of  our  missionary  societies 
have  much  to  learn  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  brotherly 
Idndness  as  it  was  practiced  on  earth  by  oui*  blessed  Savior,  and  they  have 
much  to  learn  of  the  willingness  of  Christian  people  to  give  for  these 
objects*  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  heathen  to  aid  in  supporting  them. 
The  expense  of  hospitals,  asylums  and  homes  in  heathen  lands  is  much 
less  than  in  Christian  lands,  and  these  institutions,  under  the  manage- 
ment, for  the  most  part,  of  laymen,  will  do  an  amount  of  physical  good 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  their  cost ;  while  there  are  also  the  direct  and 
immediate  spiritual  results  of  dispelling  prejudice,  winning  confidence, 
iind  giving  living  examples  of  the  benevolent  character  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion.   Christian  people  in  this  land  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  ya«t  wealth  whieh  Gk>d  has  given  to  this  oountiy  and 
this  generati<«i.    While  such  vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men  are  in 
need  of  bodily  and  spiritual  healings,  it  does  not  become  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  to  waste  God^s  money  in  self-indulgence  and  aggrandizement.'' 
George  Augustus  Selwyu  (1809-78),  "the  first  Anglican  Biaht^  of  New 
Zealand,''  and  said  to  have  been  a  laborious,  self-denying  and  successful 
minister,  declared  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  London,  in  1854,  tliat 
"  the  superflMitiea  of  social  life  in  England  would  supply  a  fund  sufficient  to 
evangeUze  the  world :^^  and  he  said  a  few  da^s  afterwards,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  government  to  withdraw  Ms  salary,  that  he  was  entirely 
willing  to  be  one  of  the  first  Bishops  to  try  the  experiment  of  showing 
how  many  things  there  are  in  the  world,  s&laiy  included,  which  he  couML 
do  without.     And  yet  with  how  infinitesimal  a  fraction  of  even  their 
** superfluities^^— three  cents  apiece  per  year— axe  the  combined  Catholic 
and  Protestant  world  willing  to  part  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  uni- 
versal evangelization  !    How  small  their  faith  in  their  own  schemes,  or 
how  cold  their  love  for  the  poor  heathen  who  are  perishing,  at  the  rate  of 
80,000  souls  a  day,  because  Christians  will  not  contribute  for  their  oon- 
version  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  own  unnecessary  luxuries  I    Why,  if, 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  (1  Peter  i.  18,  19),  gold  could  purchase  the 
eternal  salvation  of  a  single  soul  that  would  otherwise  perish,  all  the 
Christians  in  the  world  ought  to  be  cheerfully  willing  to  dwell  in  Ic^ 
houses  and  subsist  upon  the  simplest  and  cheapest  vegetable  diet  the 
whole  period  of  their  temporal  lives  in  order  to  accomplish  so  glorious  a 
result.    But,  for  those  professing  Christians  who  believe  so  unscriptural 
and  Christ-dishonoring  a  doctrine,  and  who,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  deny 
themselves  of  even  scarcely  the  smallest  part  of  their  superfluitieBfor  the 
salvation  of  a  thousand  million  perishing  heathen  souls,  a  monument  of 
eternal  shame  should  rise  from  the  earth  and  pierce  the  skies  forever  I 
Let  them  contribute  even  one- tenth  of  their  incomes  for  so  great  a  pur- 
pose, as  ancient  national  Israel  were  required  to  give  to  the  Lord«  and  we 
will  begin  to  believe  in  the  sincerity,  at  least,  of  their  professions. 

The  New  York  "Weekly  Witness,"  of  February  26th,  1888,  truthfully 
remarks :  "  There  is  much  shame  and  confusion  of  face  felt  by  Chiiatians 
generally  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  funds  contributed  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  times  as  much  is  spent  by 
nations,  called  Christian,  on  intoxicating  drinks  as  upon  Christian  mis- 
sions, and  half  as  much  more  on  tobacco.  On  foolish  fashions  and  un- 
necessary finery,  theatres,  balls,  etc.,  there  are  probably  a  hundred  dollars 
spent  by  church  members  for  every  one  given  to  missions.  In  view  of 
these  terrible  contrasts,  is  it  not  a  proof  of  God's  long-sufferingr  mercy 
that  the  candlestick  is  not  removed  from  our  churches,  as  it  was  from  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia?  The  Jews,  besides  paying  tithes  to  the  priest- 
hood, made  many  costly  ofierings  to  God,  and  surely  Christians  should 
not  be  behind  the  men  of  the  old  dispensation." 

It  is  said  that  a  chain  of  Missionary  Stations  has  been  established 
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throngh  Central  Africa  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  coast ;  and  that, 
instead  of  ninety  Protestant  missionaries  among  the  Chinese  some  twenty 
^rears  ago,  there  are  now  about  four  hundred.  And  Mr.  Richard  Glover, 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Enghtnd,  eloquently  declares :  "  The 
desolation  of  Africa  is  lifting  up  its  gates  that  the  King  of  glory  may 
oome  in.  India  is  smitten  with  the  sacked  curiosity  which  is  saying, 
*  Sirs,  we  would  see  Jesus.'  Chinar—last  to  be  touched  by  the  gospel— is 
'becoming  first,  and  heading  the  nations  in  their  return  to  God.  If  but 
our  consecration  matched  our  opportunity,  we  would  at  once  begin  to  find 
ourselves  within  measurable  distance  of  a  regenerated  world  ;  and  proba- 
bly within  a  centniy  heathenism  in  its  worship  and  darkness  would  be 
dead,  as  it  is  dead  here  in  this  happy  land.  Shall  we  take  our  part  in 
furthering  this  consummation  f  It  seems  as  if  God  meant  it  to  be  wrought 
chiefly  by  the  English  people,  and  had  set  us  as  a  nation  of  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  to  rule  and  raise  our  fellow-men."  "The  Anglo- 
Saxons,*^  says  M.  Taine,  '*  are  the  most  earnest,  serious,  Heimiie  race  in 
Europe,  possessing  the  idea  of  the  grand  God  of  the  Bible,  omnipotent 
and  unique."  Says  the  distinguished  sdentist,  Elisee  Reclus,  of  Paris : 
**  England,  of  all  civilised  countries,  is  the  one  where  the  number  of  truly 
roDsdentious  men,  who  guide  their  conduct  by  rules  which  they  consider 
to  be  just  and  honorable,  is  the  largest."  I  myself  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  now 
the  most  spiritually-blessed  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  and,  more  than 
by  all  possible  temporal  blessings  would  I  and  my  brethi-en  be  rejoiced  if 
it  Ahould  please  the  Most  High  soon  to  pour  out  upon  the  two  English 
nations  the  fullness  of  His  quickening  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  making 
them  indeed  kings  and  priests  unto  Himself,  and  chosen  vessels  to  bear 
His  name  into  all  the  benighted  regions  of  the  globe,  and  to  pour  out  of 
the  same  saving  Spirit  upon  all  the  nations,  making  "  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ"  (Rev.  xi.  15).  I 
believe  that  He,  and  no  one  else,  has  the  power  to  do  this  blessed  work, 
and  that  in  His  own  best  time  and  way  He  will  make  **  a  new  Heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  "  (2  Peter  iii.  18 ;  Rev.  xzi.  1). 

A  few  words  require  to  be  said  of  the  new  denominations  that  have 
sprung  up  in  this  century. 

The  "Christian  Connection"  (or  sect  calling  themselves  "Chris- 
tians") is  the  resultant  of  three  independent  secession  moTements—the 
North  Carolina  J.  O'Kelley  "Republican  Methodists"  (1793),  Vermont 
Baptists  (1800),  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Presbyterians  (1801).  They 
profess  to  reject  all  creed  but  the  Bible  ;  and  they  are  Anti-Trinitarian 
and  Arminian,  and  congregational  in  church  polity,  and  practice  immer- 
sion and  open  communion.  They  have  spread  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  England,  and  claim  about  200,000  communicants. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1763-1854),  an  ordained  minister  in  the  "Seceder 
Church  of  Scotland,"  left  Ireland  in  1807,  and  came  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; his  son,  Alexander  Campbell  (1788-1806),  a  licentiate  minister  in 
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the  same  "  chnrcV'  followed  his  Cathet  in  laW.    The  theological  views 
of  the  Campbells  became  *'  altered  and  libeialixed,  and  were  regarded  by 
man  J  as  both  noyel  and  objectionable ;  hence  they  and  the  few  who  at 
first  sided  with  them  formed  an  isolated  congregation,  called  *  The  Chris- 
tian Association/  at  Brush  Run,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  m  1811.'^    Their 
special  plea  was  the  restoration  of  original  apostolic  Christianity,  and  the 
union  of  all  Christians,  with  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice.   Becoming  satisfied  that  inmiersion  was  the  only  scriptural  baptism, 
both  father  and  son  and  the  majority  of  their  membm  were  immersed,  in 
1813,  by  Elder  Loos,  a  Baptist  minister.    Alexander  was  thenceforth  the 
leader  of  the  movement.    In  1818  the  Brush  Run  "  Church''  joined  the 
Bedstone  Baptist  Association,  and  in  1888  the  Mahoning  Baptist  Assoda- 
tion.    In  1887  the  Baptist  Churches  withdrew  f eUowship  from  t^e  follow- 
ers of  Alexander  Campbell,  and  the  latter  were  then  constituted  into  a 
separate  body  that  have  called  themselves  *'  Disdi^es  of  Christ,"  but  have 
been  generally  known  as  **  Campbellites,"  an  appellation  which  they  in- 
dignantly repudiate  at  the  same  time  that  they  implicitly  reverence 
Mr.  Campbell's  authority.     They  are  extreme  Arminians,  and  almost 
Pelagians,*  and  many  of  them  avowed  Universalists ;  they  minimixe  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  to  tiie  very  lowest 
degree,  and  maximize  the  printed  or  preached  word  and  immersion  to  the 
very  highest  degree,  making  immersion  the  last  and  an  essential  pari  of  re- 
generation or  the  new  birth,  without  which  ordmance  there  is  no  pardon  or 
salvation,  though  admitting  that  baptism  has  no  iibstraetelHeaeg  without  pre- 
vious faith  in  Christ  and  repentance  toward  Chd,  a/nd  yet  declaring  that  a 
person  may  believe  the  gospel,  be  changed  in  heart,  and  quickened  by  the 
Spirit,  and  still  not  be  regenerate  and  saved  without  immersion  (see  A.  Camp- 
bell's Christian  System,  pp.  68,  80, 191-208,  318,  818  and  889).     I  have  been 
carefully  reading  the  most  approved  writings  of  the  **  Disciples  "  fcyr  many 
years ;  and,  while  glad  to  discover  some  very  rare  indications  of  spiritual- 
mindedness,  I  have  been  heartily  pained  to  see,  in  general,  their  thorough 
and  pugnacious  anti-spuituality,  naturalism  and  rationalism.     Many  of 
their  views  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  with  Christian  experience, 
which  they  ridicule,  and  with  the  Bible,  which  they  profess  to  revere. 
Says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Christian  System,  p.  6 :    "  Judg- 
ing others  as  we  once  judged  ourselves,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  advo- 
cating the  Bible  alone,  and  preaching  their  own  opinions."    This  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  exact  account  of  himself  and  his  followers.    Th^y  claim 
600,000  communicants  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, and  a  few  in  other  countries. 

John  Nelson  Darby,  of  London  (1800-88),  at  first  a  lawyer,  and  then 
an  Episcopalian  preacher,  started  in  1827  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  in  1880 
at  Plymouth,  England,  a  religious  assembly,  afterwards  developed  into  a 


*  They  Bometimes  Admit,  and  sometimes  den/,  the  innate  depimvltyof  the  human  race  since 
....       M  ^^      jm,  M^    ^* .     J.        .-  Aj    ».  i      ^».         ^    .  i  ctplne  of  Pr  '-—'-• 

Scatlon.by  ttiih  sad  works  (or  rather  worifc— baptism  beinff  the  one  great  work  with  them). 


the  Fall :  and  they  distinctly  and  emphatically  aoandon  the  central  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the 
jtistlflcation  of  the  Christian  by  faith  alone,  and  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Josti- 
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wctcalled "Dwliyites''  or  "Plymoath Brethieii"  (their  gretttwt  sneoefls 
being  at  Plyxnoatb),  and  caUing  themaelTes  **  Brethren.^  They  uBohorch 
all  ecclesiastical  eommonitiefl^  both  Catholio  and  Proleetant,  holding  each 
and  all  to  be  a  Babel ;  and  they  do  away  with  all  chureh  oiBeee,  holding 
that  eveiy  believer  has  a  right  to  preach  and  adminiater  the  ordinanoea. 
Their  teathnony  ia  chiefly  negative— their  main  positive  doctrine  being 
that  liie  Lord  ia  at  hand,  and,  until  Hia  coming,  the  Holy  Ghoet  ia  the  aole 
aad  ftuffident  Sovereign  in  the  church.  Some  practioe  and  aome  oppoae 
pedobaptiam.  They  are  generally  atrong  Calviniata;  are  familiar  with 
the  Scriptorea ;  and  their  {teaching  and  writinga  are  uncommonly  iq>irit- 
nal.  They  are  now  divided  into  five  aecta ;  and  they  claim  about  1,600 
"  meetinga  ^  in  the  world,  of  which  half  are  in  the  Britiah  lalea,  and  about 
100  in  the  United  Statea,  about  100  in  Canada,  and  the  remainder  moetiy 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  1820  Mr.  John  Winebrenner,  of  Harriaburg,  Pa.  (1797-1800),  who 
had  been  a  minister  of  the  Gennan  Reformed  "  Church,'^  organized  a 
flociety  which  he  called  ''  The  Church  of  God,"  but  which  ia  generally 
known  aa  Winebrennariana.  They  are  immeraioniata,  pre-mill<mariana, 
Anniniana,  and  ardent  revivaliata.  They  advocate  and  practice  feet- 
washing,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord^a  Supper  to  Chriadana  only, 
in  a  sitting  poature,  and  alwaya  in  the  evening.  They  claim  45,000  mem- 
hers,  moatly  in  Pennaylv^ania  and  the  Weat. 

The  Monnona,  who  call  themaelvea  "  The  Church  of  Jeaua  Chiiat  of 
Latter-Day  Sainta,^'  were  flrat  organized  in  1880  at  Manchester,  New  York, 
hj  Joseph  Smith  (1805-44),  a  man,  like  Brigham  Young  (1801-77),  hia  aue- 
(e^or,  of  great  ignorance,  cunning  and  impudence.  Smith  pretended  to 
find,  in  1827,  in  a  hill  four  milea  from  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  a  atone  cheat  con- 
taining  a  book  of  gold  platea  with  curioua  inacriptiona,  and  a  pair  of 
crystalline  i^>ectacle8  through  which  the  inacriptiona  coul^  be  read  in 
£oglish ;  and  in  thia  way  to  have  compoaed  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,'^  a 
romance  of  the  peopling  of  America  by  three  migrationa  of  Jewa  before 
the  coming  of  Christ^— aubetantially  the  aame  aa  a  novel  written,  but  never 
published,  by  Solomon  Spalding,  and  placed,  in  1812,  in  a  printing  office 
at  Pittsburg,  and  copied  by  one  of  the  printera,  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  aoon 
^ter  quitted  the  office  and  became  a  preacher  of  pecidiar  doctrinea,  and, 
ill  1829,  asaociated  himself  with  Joseph  Smith.  The  other  text-book  of 
the  Monnona  ia  the  "  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenanta/'  compoaed  of  multi- 
^oua  pretended  revelationa  to  Smith  and  one  to  Brigham  Young.  The 
"Book  of  Mormon'^  repeatedly  forbade  polygamy;  but  in  1848  Smith 
claimed  to  receive  a  revelation  authorizing  it,  and  thua  sought  to  Juatify 
sevend  acandala  of  which  he  had  been  guilty— thia  pretended  revelation, 
however,  not  being  publicly  admitted  and  avowed  by  hia  foUowera  till 
1^.  The  Mormona  aucceaaively  emigrated  to  Ohio,  Miaaouri,  Illinoia, 
and,  in  1847,  to  Utah.  They  profeaa  to  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christ, 
and  are  Axmlniana  and  Pelagiana ;  they  teach  baptiam  (immersion)  for 
the  remiaaion  of  ainB  and  for  (the  aalvation  of)  the  dead ;  they  maintain 
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that  th^  i^KMrtolio  and  prophetic  offices,  and  the  gifts  of  tongaes  and  mira- 
cleg  are  still  continaed  in  the  church,  and  that  Christ  will  soon  come  to 
reign  in  person  on  earth  with  His  saints  (themselves)  a  thousand  years. 
They  pay  tithes  to  their  so-called  church,  mostly  for  the  building  of  tenr- 
pies.  Like  the  Jesuits,  they  are  skillfully  and  thoroughly  organued,  and 
stre  most  zealous,  self-denying  and  successful  missionaries.  They  claim 
now  to  have  a  membership  of  800,000  in  the  world,  half  in  the  United 
States  (Utah  and  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories),  and  the  other 
half  in  £uroi>e  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  success  of  their  missions 
has  been  greatly  increasing  during  rec^it  years. 

William  Miller  (1781-1849),  a  natiye  of  Massachusetts,  but  a  resident 
of  New  York,  began  in  1838  to  declare  that  the  end  of  the  worid  would 
occur  in  1848,  which  date  he  arrived  at  by  reckoning  3,800  years  (Dan.  viii. 
14)  from  B.  C.  457,  when  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra  from  his 
captivity  to  restore  the  Jewish  polity  at  Jerusalem  (Dan.  ix.  25 ;  Ezra  vii.). 
He  got  some  50,000  people  to  follow  and  believe  him— known  as  MiUeritea 
or  Second  Adventists.  Among  other  dates,  the  years  1847, 1848, 1867  and 
1861,  were  fixed  upon  by  himself  or  his  adherents  for  the  second  visible 
appearing  of  Christ.  There  are  said  to  be  at  present  about  90,000  Advent- 
ists  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in  New  England  and  the  NcMrtbwest. 
They  practice  immersioUr  and  many  of  them  believe  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  from  the  hour  of  death  to  the 
day  of  judgment  (psychopannychism).  Having  failed  so  often,  they  have 
ceased  to  predict  the  exact  year  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  but  they 
maintain  that  He  will  soon  come  in  person,  and  reign  on  earth  with  His 
people  a  thousand  years,  which  expected  period  is  called  the  Millennium. 

Edward  Irving,  of  Scotland  (170d-1884),  one  of  the  most  powerful  pul- 
pit orators  of  this  century,  taught  that  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  special  ofiBces  and  gifts  of  the 
apostolic  church  were  to  be  revived  to  make  ready  a  i>eople  for  the  Liord. 
In  1834  he  preached  by  invitation  before  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  for  three  hours  in  gorgeous  eloquence  he  depicted  a  grand  ideal  of  a^ 
mission  scheme  after  the  model  of  apostolic  times,  making  a  burning  pro- 
test against  the  cowardly,  worldly,  business  spirit  in  which  nineteenth 
century  missions  were  prosecuted.    ''  Money,  money,  money,  is  the  uni- 
vexsal  cry,'^  said  he.    **  Mammon  hath  gotten  the  victory,  and  may  tri- 
umphantly say  (nay,  he  may  keep  silence,  and  the  servants  of  Christ  will 
say  for  him),  *  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' "    Mr.  Irving  was  never 
again  asked  to  preach  before  a  modem  missionary  society.    In  1885,  tho 
year  after  his  death,  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  "  Catholio 
Apostolic  Church  "  (generally  called  Irvingites)  was  effected  by  the  fall 
number  of  twelve  so-called  "Apostles "  being  called  to  their  office  by  what; 
was  considered  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  those  called 
"  prophets."    In  its  hierarchical  constitution  and  ritualistic  worship,  Irv- 
ingism  is  a  combination  of  Anglicanism  and  Roman  Catholicism.    There- 
are  about  two  himdred  communities  of  this  order  in  Europe  and  America  . 
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'*  Spiritaalism/'  or  "  SpiriHam,^  originating  in  1848  in  the  Fox  family, 
n  HydevUle,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  now  claim«  some  three  millioir 
idherents.  It  professes  to  be  a  method  of  communicating  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  by  means  of  rappings,  table-turnings,  mediums,  writingSr 
ilrawings,  pictures,  stigmata,  healings,  lights,  the  apparition  of  spirit- 
bands,  faces  and  bodies,  etc. ;  but  it  is  a  combination  of  superstition,  hyp- 
Qotism,  expectant  attention,  dominant  ideas,  epidemic  delusion,  ventrUo- 
riuism,  unconscious  muscular  movement,  thought-reading,  imaginationr 
jugglery,  etc.,  as  the  most  competent  scientific  inTestigators  have  demon- 
strated. Spiritualists,  in  general,  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  per- 
(H>nality  of  the  Devil,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment;  they  are 
extreme  Arminians  or  Pelagians.  This  wretched  nineteenth  century 
delusion  has  "  asstmied  the  character  of  a  new  religion,  with  new  revela-^ 
rions  far  exceeding  those  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles."  If  any  disem- 
bodied spirits  aid  in  making  these  pretended  revelations,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly evil  spirits,  with  whom  human  beings  should  have  no  dealings: 
(Leviticus  xix.  81;  xx.  6;  Deuteronomy  xviii.  11).  The  "Saturday  Re- 
>iew,^  of  England,  forcibly  remarks :  "  It  is  much  better  to  be  a  respect- 
able pig,  and  accept  annihilation,  than  to  be  cursed  with  such  an  immor- 
tality as  the  Spiritualists  reveal  to  us." 

And  another  so-called  **  New  Christianity,"  bom  in  the  throes  of  the 
French  Revolntion  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
nursed  into  new  and  far  more  terrible  life  during  the  last  half  of  thi» 
nineteenth  centuiy  of  ours,  is  French  and  German  and  American  Com- 
munism, Socialism  and  Internationalism,  originating  in  pantheistic  or 
atheistic  mammonism  and  materialism,  indicating  a  fearful  decay  of 
religion  and  morality,  ignoring  Grod  and  eternity,  taking  the  work  of 
Karl  Marx  on  "  Capital "  as  its  Bible,  becoming  daily  more  wide-spread 
and  more  extreme,  professing  to  base  itself  on  politioal  economy,  logical 
demonstrations  and  scientific  facts  piled  mountain  high,  numbering  it» 
newspapers  by  scores,  its  adherents  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  pupils^ 
in  Labor  Unions,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  demanding  free  land,  free 
tools,  free  money,  and  free  love,  a  perfect  eqnality  of  property,  and  the 
right  of  every  one  to  do  as  he  pleases,  urging  the  purchase  of  powder  and 
lead,  muskets  and  dynamite,  arming  and  drilling  its  thousands,  holdings 
up  the  riots  of  1877,  when  many  lives  and  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property  were  destroyed,  as  a  feeble  example,  declaring  that  they  wiU 
be  far  better  prepared  next  time,  and  that  the  present  generation,  in  the 
United  States,  shall  not  pass  away  until  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social 
order  and  civilization  is  thoroughly  overturned.*  Unless  the  kind  and 
loring  and  self-denying  Spirit  of  Christ  be  given  to  both  rich  and  poor, 
employers  and  employees,  the  avoidance  of  some  dreadful  catastrophe^. 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  seems  impossible. 

In  1813  died  William  Huntington  (bom  in  1744),    He  was  of  low  origin^ 

.    •§«  Prof.  Blchttd  T.  Ely^  •  •  Fmneli  md  Gwmui  SodmUfim  in  Modern  Times. "  M»d||B«senfc 
Ainerican  Sodaliam  "-the  latest  snd  most  sathoriUUve  works  on  these  Isaportsnt  sut^jecta. 
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«md  yeiy  poor,  ignorant  and  dissipated ;  his  occupation  was  that  of  aooai- 
heaver.    He  was  converted  suddenly  and  wonderfully,  and  became  a  C^- 
vinifttie  Methodist  preacher-^  large  chapel  in  London  bein^  boOt  for  hi« 
use.    He  had  an  extraordinary  tact  for  spiritualiidng  everything;  and 
seemed  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  bodily  necessities  and  comforts  for  Thkfa 
he  prayed.    His  numerous  writings  are  esteemed  by  many  sound  E&g^H^i    | 
and  American  Baptists  as  the  most  deeply  experimental  and  spiiitoal  of 
any  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.    He  appended  S.  S.  (Sinner  Saved;  to 
his  name,  as  a  contrast  to  the  unscriptund  ecclesiastical  title  D.  D.  (Doc- 
tor of  Divinity). 
d     //#^         Bobert  Hall  (1784*1831),  of  England,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
'  ^  *       /       modem  preachers,  and  almost  his  whole  life  was  a  lingering  martyrdoa 
(X  X'^    ^/^^^  from  disease.    He  was  a  Bftptist,  a  semi-CalviniBt,  and  an  open-conunga- 
/  ionist.     He  suffered^  from  spinal  and  heSf  disease,  renal  GaiculoSr  an^ 

^^1  v'V^^*^*'**&8ani6^.     For  moreThan  twenty  years  he  could  not  pass  an  entire  nigh: 
^  mt^aA^      ^^^'  ^^^  ^^'^  often,  in  a  single  night,  to  take  a  thousand  drops  of  kudA- 
,  }  i  l.«>v*'^'  num.    To  him  one  of  the  sweetest  thoughts  of  Heaven  was,  "  There  sluQ 
be  no  more  pahi.*'    His  paroxysms  were  most  distressing,  and  his  q»m. 
at  deaths  passed  away  in  a  storm  of  agony. 

Richard  Watson  (1781-1888),  also  of  England,  was  the  greatest  and 
the  most  nearly  Calvinistic  of  Methodist  theologians.     "His  name  l^ 
emblazoned  in  gold  on  Methodist  banners.^    Just  before  his  death  ht 
said :  "  I  am  a  poor,  vile  worm ;  but  then  the  worm  is  permitted  to  cravl 
out  of  the  earth  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
•*  *  I  shall  behold  His  face, 
I  shaU  His  power  adore. 
And  fling  the  wonders  of  His  graee 
For  eyermore.* 

We  shall  see  strange  sights  some  day ;  not  different,  however,  from  ^riist 
we  may  realise  by  faith.  But  it  is  not  this,  not  the  glitter  ot  gloxv,  n^ 
the  diamond  and  topas— no,  it  is  God ;  He  is  all  in  all.** 

"  Methodism,'*  says  the  Episcopalian  historian,  A.  C.  Jennings,  **  gaT« 
rise  to  Evangehoanism  in  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  and  Evan- 
gelioanism  caused  the  church  to  recover  vitality ;  there  was  a  reacfiac 
against  profligacy  and  skepticism.**  Says  Mr.  John  Stoughton:  ^Tbe 
defects  of  early  (Calvinistic)  Evangelicals  are  manifest.  They  were  des- 
titute generally  of  any  great  taste  for  literature  and  art,  and  oised  a  some- 
what peculiar  religious  dialect ;  also  they  were  intolerant  of  other  men*? 
opinions,  questioning  the  religion  of  those  pronounced  unevangelical.  and 
they  were  one-sided  in  their  theological  systems.  They  did  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  scientific  theology  and  spiritual  religion.  The  infer- 
ences of  eminent  divines  amongst  reformers,  amongst  Puritans,  and  even 
umongst  themselves,  were  too  often  confounded  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture.  They  repudiated  all  authority  but  that  of  the  Bible,  yet  the j 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  their  own  favorite  authors.  Yet  wbm  all 
this  is  said^and  I  have  put  the  matter  in  strong  terms— it  remains  trae. 
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lat  what  they  htt  •»  hreadlh  they  yained in  depth.  Thertwas^  Uwngpower 
I  their  otmrtdtofw,  which  moved  their  whole  Mn^,  and  ffove  inoieiveneee  to 
ordSf  boidneee  to  work.  They  were  an  iwmenee  power  for  good  at  the  com- 
leneetmemt  ofthie  eentary^  and  a  long  while  afterwarde;  they  were  the  verj^ 
lit  of  the  Ohureh  of  £nglandf  during  a  period  when  i^fluenoee  existed 
kreatenmg  decay  and  eorruption.  If  not  for  any  number  of  tUgnitarier 
^thin  it»  dreie,  if  not  for  a  mulUtude  of  adherents  in  its  ranks,  yet  for  spir- 
IwU  fareOf  for  religious  effideney,  the  ^Evangelical  movement  can  scarcely  be 
rer-estimatedJ*^  John  Newton  (bom  1725)  died  in  1807.  He  would  preach. 
A  lon^  as  he  could  talk.  When  remonatrated  with  for  travelinir  and 
^reaching  when  yery  old  and  feeble  and  almost  he)pleaB»  he  would  ex- 
laim,  **  I  cannot  stop.  What,  shall  the  old  African  blasphemer  stop 
vhile  he  can  speak f"  When  near  his  end  he  said,  "My  memory  is 
learly  gone ;  bnt  I  remember  two  things— that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  and 
hat  Christ  is  a  great  Savior."  "  Preaching  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Stoughton, 
*  was  the  chief  joy  of  those  did  ministers,  and  they  lived  on  the  sides  of 
'temity.  Richard  Cecil  (bom  1748)  died  in  1810.  During  his  last  days 
nis  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplations ;  and  when 
in  dying  circumstances  he  exclaimed  with  great  fervor, '  None  but  Christ  t 
aone  bnt  Christ  V  Thomas  Scott  (bom  1747)  lived  on  till  1621,  being  all 
that  while  a  pillar  in  the  Evangelical  aisle  of  the  English  Church.  His 
'  Family  Bible '  was  wonderfully  popular,  and  was  one  main  instrument 
in  keeping  alive  evangelical  sentiments  and  methods  of  interinretation* 
The  capital  excellency  of  the  work  perhaps  consisted  in  following  more 
closely  than  any  other  commentary  the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of 
every  part  of  Scripture,  without  regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems. 
Sir  James  Stephens,  referring  to  Scott,  says:  '  He  would  have  seen  the 
labors  of  his  life  perish,  and  would  have  perished  with  them,  rather  than 
distort  the  sense  of  revelatkm  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  genuine  meaning.'  The  second  coming  of  Christ  was  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  Evangelical  clergy.  Perhaps  the  senith  of  prosperity  in 
the  Evangelical  section  of  the  English  Church  may  be  dated  from  1810  to 
1880 ;  and  then  evangelical  truth  ceased  to  be  identified  with  a  particular 
school,  and  became,"  Mr.  Stoughton  thinks,  ''much  more  widely  dif- 
fused." **  The  Ind^endents,"  Mr.  S.  says,  *'  have  been  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  Baptists  more  conservative  than  the 
Independents,  and  also  more  united  than  either  of  the  other  two  denomi- 
nationst  because  their  denominational  zeal  rallied  round  one  distinct  in- 
stitute (beptism),  the  name  of  which  ever  shone  on  their  banners." 

During  the  present  century  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  translations 
of  the  Bible  have  been  made,  about  seventy  of  them  in  languages  previ- 
ouBly  without  a  literature.  The  one  of  most  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
present  volume  is  the  Canterbury,  or  Westminster,  or  Victorian  Bevision 
of  the  King  James  or  Authoxixed  Version— begun  in  1870;  the  New  Test- 
ament finished  in  1880,  and  published  in  1881 ;  and  the  Old  Testament 
finished  in  1884,  and  published  in  1886L    This  Anglo-American  Bevision, 
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by  sixty-Beyen  English  and  tbiiiy-four  American  aoholan  of  nine  differ- 
ent denominatione,  £pi«Gopalian»  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Refonned,  Lutheran,  Unitarian  and  Qoaker,  is  declared 
to  be  *'the  noblest  montinient  of  Christian  union  and  co-operation  in  this 
nineteenth  century."  The  undertaking  was  inaugurated  by  the  (Southern) 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  the  '*  Church  of  England,"  but  opposed  by 
the  (Northern)  Convocation  of  York.    In  the  Massoretic  Text  of  the  Old 

^  Testament  (the  Text  almost  universally  received  by  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians) there  are  said  to  be  1,858  various  readings,  very  many  of  which  are 
merely  in  spelling,  and  do  not  affect  the  meaning ;  while  there  are  said  to 
be  about  150,000  variations  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which,  however,  only  about  400  materially  affect  the  sense,  and  of  these 
only  about  fifty  are  of  real  importance,  while  even  of  these  **not  one 
<ijFo€U  <m  article  of  faiih  or  a  preoepi  of  duty  which  is  not  itbundtmUy  ma- 
iained  by  other  and  undoubted  pcueages,  or  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
teaching J^    The  Old  Testament  Committees  were  far  more  conservative 
than  the  New  Testament  Committees,  and  have  made  much  fewer  changes, 
•especially  in  the  original  text,  and  their  work  is,  therefore,  far  less 
objectionable.    The  Committees  on  the  New  Testament  made  about  96,000 
•changes,  including  5,788  changes  in  the  Greek  text,  based  mainly  on  the 
new  Greek  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  two 
Uncial  Manuscripts  bdieved  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
fonrth  century— the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  1844 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  not  used 
till  1869),  and  the  Codex  Yaticanus  (in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  but 
not  critically  published  till  by  Tischendorf  in  1867);  the*  Vatican  manu- 
«cript,  especially,  being  almost  superstitiouriy  venerated  by  ViTeBtoott  and 
Hort  and  by  the  Revisers,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  the  shortest, 
•oldest  and  purest  text,  though  it  contains  thousands  of  additions  by  sec- 
ond and  third  hands,  and  though  there  are  known  to  be  at  least  1,768  man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament,  in  whole  or  in  part,  including  158  Uncials 
:aaDd  1,605  Cursives,  very  few  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
The  Textus  Receptus,  or  Received  Text,  of  the  King  James  Version  and 
of  the  other  Protestant  versions  (German,  French  and  Dutch)  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  usually  followed  Beza's  Greek  text  of 
1589,  which  was  based  on  Stephens's  text  of  1550,  that  being  derived  from 
Erasmus's  text  of  1537,  and  the  latter  derived  from  a  few  Cursive  manu- 
scripts of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  traceable  through  the  Byzantine  family  of 
manuscripts  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  general  accord 

-  with  the  Alexandrine  Codex  (believed  to  have  been  of  the  fiftk  century) 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with  the  Peshito,  or  Syriac  Version,  of 
the  second  century,  "  justly  called  the  queen  of  the  ancient  versions ; "  and 
this  texty  says  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  the  President  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee of  Revision,  **  teaches  precisely  the  same  Christianity  asiheuneial  text  of 
the  Sinaitic  and  VaMca/n  manuseriptSf  the  oldest  versions,  amd  the  Anglo- 
American  BevisionJ^    The  new  version  does  not  exhibit  the  real  judgment 
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3f  any  one  of  the  reriseia,  each  beiii^  many  times  outvotod  in  points 
which  he  greatly  valued ;  and  its  adoption  is  earnestly  opposed  by  able 
and  inhaential  scholars,  among  whom  the  chief  are  Dean  John  W.  Burgon, 
of  Chichester,  and  Canon  F.  C.  Cook,  Editor  of  ''The  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible.''    Prof.  Schafl^  himself  admits  that  the  Revision  now 
needs  another  revision ;  and  he  maintains  that  a  new  revision  ought  to  be 
made  every  fifty  years.    He  says  that  about  3,000,000  copies  of  the  Beviaed 
^ew  Testament  were  sold  within  twelve  months  of  its  publication ;  but 
that  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  old  version. 
^'  King  James's  Version,"  he  remarks,  ''had  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
Oeneva  Bible,  which  had  taken  strong  hold  on  the  aitections  of  the  people 
l>ecause  it  was  made  by  the  English  exiles  in  times  of  fierce  persecution, 
And  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Refoimers,  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  was 
iiccompanied  with  convenient  explanatory  notes."    In  redEerence  tb  the 
King  James  Version  itself,  Prof.  Schaff,  the  leading  authority  among 
.Ajnerican  Bible  scholars,  says :    "  It  is  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  English 
^^ersions  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  hence  it  finally  superseded  all  its 
predecessors.    It  is  thb  mature  fruit  of  three  generations  of  Bible  students 
And  translators,  and  embodies  the  best  elements  of  the  older  versions. 
It«  style  is  universally  admired,  and  secures  to  it  the  first  rank  among 
!En jirlish  classics.    It  hails  from  the  golden  age  of  English  literature.    It 
•coincides  in  time  with  the  greatest  and  almost  inspired  poet  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases,  but  rises  above  Shakespeare  as  grace  rises  above 
nature,  and  religion  above  poetiy .    The  Bible  is  beautiful  in  any  language, 
hut  it  is  pre-eminently  beautiful  in  the  English,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
all  languages.    The  (King  James)  translators  called  to  their  aid  with  easy 
mastery  all  its  marvelous  resources  of  Saxon  strength,  Norman  grace, 
and  Latin  mi^esty,  and  blended  these  elements  in  melodious  harmony. 
Their  language  is  popular  without  being  vulgar,  and  dignified  without 
being  stiff.    It  reads  like  poetry  and  sounds  like  music.    It  is  thoroughly 
idiomatic,  and  free  from  Latin  barbarisms.    It  is  as  true  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.    We  hear,  in  our 
Bible,  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  speaking  to  us  in 
our  own  mother-tongue.    From  this  '  well  of  English  pure  and  undefiled,' 
poets,  orators  and  historians  have  drunk  inspiration  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.    It  has  done  more  than  any  great  writer,  not  ex- 
cluding Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  fix  the  character  of  the  language  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  essential  change,  and  the  idiom  of  this  version 
will  always  remain  the  favorite  organ  for  the  oracles  of  Qtod  to  the  English- 
speaking  race.    The  King  James  Version  is  the  work  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  period  of  the  greatest  revival  of  primitive  Christianity.    The  sacred 
memories  of  three  generations  of  martyrs  and  confessors  are  treasured  up 
in  its  pages.    No  other  version  has  such  a  halo  of  glory  around  it,  nor  is 
the  child  of  so  many  prayers,  nor  has  passed  through  severer  trials,  nor  is 
M>  deei^y  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  that  use  it ;  and  no  other 
has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
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T^igion  and  true  eiTiluation  at  kome  and  abroad.  It  is  interwovan  with 
all  that  is  meet  piecioiiB  in  the  hisioiy  and  litefature  of  two  mighty 
nations  whieh  have  sprang  from  the  Saxon  stock.  It  is  used  day  hj  day 
and  honr  by  hour  in  five  continents.^ 

Of  the  nnmerous  changes  made  by  the  recent  RcTiaers,  it  may  be 
traly  said  that  they  were  all  coi^eetoraly  as  no  one  of  the  insured  ante- 
graphs  is  extant ;  that,  in  the  present  inchoate  and  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  manuscript  criticism,  they  were  prematnre ;  that  the  most  of  them 
were  altogether  unnecessary  and  inexpedient ;  and  that,  if  a  rery  few  had 
been  proper  and  desirable,  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have  put  them  in 
the  margin,  and  left  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  unchanged.  I 
haye  for  several  years  been  making  daily  use  of  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode^s 
Variorum  BUfle  far  Bible  Teaeher$,  which  contains,  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  the  most  important  of  all  the  known  various  readings  and  render- 
ings firom  the  best  critical  and  exegetical  authorities ;  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  bearing  the  fidthful  testimony  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  variations 
that  are  not  trivial  and  worthless. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Strict  Baptists  in  England,  represented  re- 
spectively by  the  " Gospel  Herald^  estabHihed in  1888 ;  the  ''Gospel  Stand* 
ard,"  established  in  168S ;  and  the  ''Earthen  Vessel,"  established  in  1843. 
They  are  all  Oalvinists  and  Qlose  Commnnioiasts ;  they  do  notexact  rebap- 
tiw  on  the  part  of  members  that  Jo^them  from  other  "  churcheiC^fiough 
they  requi]:§  a  felatioax»f  CI^Kstian^experience^jE^  donbtpracQ.o^feef- 
washiflg  as^a  lit^^  obeisance  in  -tCfe  churches ;  {Eey~aQ  hfive  Sunday 
SchtSols,  in  which  fhey  teach  how  to  read^  and  explain  tHe  Seriptitres,  But 
they  reject  the  idea  that  the  Sunday  School  is  "  a  nursery  of  the  church'* 
or  a  substitute  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  all  have  Relief  Societies  for  the 
Christian  poor;  and  all  contribute  to  the  "Trinitarian  Bible  Society.'' 
The  "  Gospel  Herald  "  class  of  Strict  Baptists  also  have  Associations,  and 
Tract  and  Missionary  Societies.    The  "  Gospel  Standard  "  Strict  Baptists 
most  nearly  of  all  the  people  in  England  resemble  the  Old  School  or  Primi- 
tive Baptists  in  the  United  States.     Their  Articles  of  Faith  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  ours--are  thoroughly  sound,  spiritual,  and  experi- 
mental, insisting,  in  the  strongest  language,  upon  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  sovereign,  diBCiiminating  and  almighty  grace  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior 
with  a  godly  walk  and  conversation,  humility  and  brotheriy  love,  and 
closing  with  these  words :  "  And  for  every  blessing  and  favor,  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual,  we,  who  are  as  deserving  of  hell  as  the  vilest  of  the  vile, 
desire  to  ascribe  all  the  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  a  Triune  Gk>d.^^ 
They  open  their  pulpits  to  all  who  subscribe  to  all  their  Articles  of  Faith* 
whether  they  are  Baptists  or  not.     They  utterly  condemn  Theolofncal 
Seminaries.     They  have,  and  sustain  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
"  Gospel  Standard  Aid  Society  "  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  Strict 
Baptist  ministers  and  their  widows ;  and  the  "  Gospel  Staadaiid  Poor 
Relief  Society,''  for  the  relief  of  afflicted  and  needy  Strict  Baptist  ministers 
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»f  any  age,  and  of  needy  Strict  Baptist  members  over  sixty  years  of  ace* 
>iie  of  their  leading  members  writes  me :  "  We  do  not  profess  to  baye  re- 
igious  Associations,  as  the  Dniy-Faith  Baptists  have.  Neither  do  we 
lend  out  missionaries,  as  we  cannot  aflbi*d  to  do  so ;  and  we  do  not  unite 
nth  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  the  ministers  are  Duty-Faith 
nen  [that  is,  such  as  declare  faith  to  be  a  duty,  instead  of  a  gift^.  We 
lave  no  Society  for  the  distribution  of  tracts,  though  individuals  amongst 
IS  often  issue  tracts  or  leaflets  in  our  letters.'^  Among  the  leading  minis- 
ers  of  the  Gospel  Standard  Strict  Baptists  have  been  William  Gadaby, 
Fohn  Warburton,  John  Kershaw,  John  M'Kensie  and  J.  C.  Philpot.  From 
.he  Memoirs  of  Gadsby  and  Philpot  I  will  present  a  few  interesting  facts. 
William  Gadsby  (1778-1844)  was  a  member  of  a  family  containing 
fourteen  children,  and,  when  young,  he  was  very  poor,  illiterate,  and 
nischievous.  He  was  first  fq^prenticed  to  a  ribbon- weaver  and  then  to  a 
itocking-weaver.  He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year,  baptised 
K^hen  twenty-one,  married  when  twenty-three,  and  began  preaching  when 
rwenty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  an  original  and  powerful  mind,  and 
nras  a  bold  and  uncompromising  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
nid  of  predestination  and  election ;  though  he  maintained  with  James 
i.  13)  that  Grod  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
nan,  and  he  declared  that  making  God  the  author  of  sin  was  a  diabolical 
ioctrine.  He  considered  and  often  publicly  declared  Andrew  Fuller  the 
greatest  enemy  that  the  church  of  God  ever  had,  as  Fuller's  sentiments 
vrere  so  much  cloaked  with  sheep's  clothing.  When  informed  that  a 
meeting  of  dissenting  ministers  had  decided  that  the  best  method  to 
farther  the  gospel  was  to  preach  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  could  not 
discern  whether  they  preached  free-wiU  or  free  grace,  he  declared  that 
Satan  was  the  president  of  that  meeting.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Strict 
Particular  Baptist  Churdi  in  Manchester  from  1808  till  his  death.  He 
planted  forty  Baptist  Churches  in  four  counties,  preached  from  six  to 
eight  times  a  week,  and  during  his  life  traveled  more  than  00,000  miles,  a 
great  detU  of  the  distance  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  He  re- 
ceived from  Ave  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  besides  numerous 
presents ;  and  he  gave  away  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  who  have  seldom  had  so  active  and  devoted  a  friend ; 
and  yet  one  of  his  troubles  in  his  last  days  was  that  he  had  done  so  little 
for  the  poor.  In  1805  he  wrote  the  '*  Everlasting  Task  for  Arminians.'' 
He  was  editor  of  the  "  Gospel  Standard  "  from  its  foundation  in  1885  till  hia 
death ;  and  he  wrote  twenty-two  works,  some  of  which  have  been  widely 
circulated.  His  character  was  irreproachable.  Like  Huntington,  he 
maintained  that  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  Law,  is  the  rule  of  Ufe  for  the 
believer;  and  for  this  he  was  stigmatized  and  persecuted  as  an  Anti- 
Domian.  When  told  by  a  Baptist  minister  once  that  such  doctrines  led  to 
licentiousness,  he  asked :  "  Do  they  lead  me  to  licentiousness  t "  "  Why,. 
no,"  replied  the  minister,  "I  don't  mean  you  exactly.''  "  Well,"  said  Mr. 
G.,  <'  do  they  lead  my  ekurch  to  licentiousness  f  "    ''  No,"  replied  the  min- 
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later,  "I  don't  say  they  do."  "  Well,"  continued  Mr.  G.,  "  do  they  l*»d 
you  to  licentioasness  t "  "  No,"  replied  the  minister,  "  for  I  don\  believt^ 
in  them."  "  WeU,  then,"  said  Mr.  G.,  "  if  they  lead  neither  beUerers  car 
Tinbelieyers  to  licentiousness,  pray  tell  me  who  the  characters  are  that 
they  do  so  lead  t "  "  It  is  an  awful  fact,"  says  Mr.  Gadsby»  in  his  **  Per- 
fect Law  of  Liberty,"  "  that  we  live  in  a  day  when  the  best  name  whi*  l 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  can  obtain  among  the  bulk  of  the  prDfea^iIl^ 
world  is  that  of  '  Antinomianism.' "  The  last  ten  years  of  his  liie  b*- 
totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  thoogrfa  he  nerr: 
joined  an  Abstinence  Society ;  and  to  a  young  man  waiting  on  him  Id  hi* 
last  illness  he  said,  "  Shun  wine  as  you  would  shun  the  DeTil."  He  ha^. 
but  little  confidence  in  missionaries  or  their  societies.  When  told  thsx  r 
took  but  three  cents  to  convert  a  heathen,  and  three  hundred  do]lmr«  t^ 
•convert  a  Jew,  he  said  that,  if  the  soul  of  the  heathen  was  as  precioi»  k 
God's  sight  as  the  soul  of  a  Jew,  the  missionaries  should  leave  the  Jeir» 
to  their  fate,  and  turn  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  heathen.  His  wifr 
was  deranged  the  last  twenty -two  years  of  his  life,  and  this  was  a  tenifaL«- 
affliction.  He  preached  twice  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  though  h 
was  so  feeble  that  it  took  him  four  minutes  to  ascend  the  pulpit  ^tmn. 
and  he  could  not  give  out  the  hymns  except  the  last.  His  text  in  tlr 
morning  was  Isaiah  xliii.  2.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  attacked  wiu 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  had  to  take  his  bed.  He  suffered  ]dqc> 
from  pain  and  sleeplessness.  On  Saturday  morning  he  sent  for  his  f ublt 
to  come  into  his  room,  desiring  also  his  poor  wife  to  be  present.  Abou 
eight  o'clock  the  Lord  appeared  to  break  into  his  soul.  He  had  tlr 
twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  read,  and  he  then  engaged  in  a  broken  br 
most  solemn  and  affecting  prayer  for  the  church  and  for  hia  fun^j 
**  There  is  nothing  too  hard  for  Christy"  said  he  after  the  prayer ;  "  Ht^  i- 
the  mighty  God— from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Heisprecioas."  Afu^ 
sleeping,  he  awoke  in  the  afternoon.  ''There  is  no  religion  vitbi».i^ 
X>ower,"  he  remarked.  '*  Unto  them  which  believe,  Christ  is  predoc?: 
yes,  King,  Immanuel,  Redeemer,  all  glorious.  I  shall  soon  be  with  Hic 
shouting  Victory!  victory!  victory!  forever.  Free  grace!  free  gnff' 
free  grace ! "  And  then,  without  a  struggle  or  movement,  he  smiled  aad 
f  eU  asleep  in  Jesus.  In  his  desk  was  found  a  slip  of  paper  containing  ti^ 
following,  in  his  own  handwriting :  "  Let  this  be  put  on  my  stone : 
"  Here  rests  the  bo6j  of  a  alimer  base. 
Who  had  no  hope  bat  in  electing  grace ; 
The  love,  blood,  life,  and  righteouBnees  of  God 
Was  his  sweet  theme ;  and  this  he  spread  abroad.** 

Joseph  Charlei»  Philpot  (1803-69)  was  descended  by  both  parents  &« 
Huguenot  or  French  Calvinistic  Protestant  families.  His  health  vait 
always  delicate.  He  was  a  distinguished  graduate  and  fellow  of  Worec^ 
ter  College,  Oxford  University.  In  1827,  while  acting  as  the  private  rnKf 
of  the  sons  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  Ireland,  the  Liord  sent  upon  hia. 
grievous  affliction,  and  poured  upon  him  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  sa^lic»-i 
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Lons,  taught  him  his  Binfulness,  and  blessed  him  with  a  sweet  hope  in 
.'hrist.  Betuming  to  Oxford,  he  met,  though  still  an  Episcopalian,  with 
on  tempt  and  persecution  because  of  his  inward,  spiritual  religion ;  so  he 
eft  the  Uniyersity,  and  from  1828  to  1835  he  was  curate  of  Chislehampton 
nd  Stadhampton  near  Oxford.  At  this  time  "  it  was  his  custom  on  Sunday 
before  the  morning  service  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Sunday  School,  teaeh- 
Dg  the  children  the  word  of  God,  and  then  walk  with  them  to  meeting,  where 
te  preached  extemporaneously  about  an  hour;  after  the  afternoon  service 
le  again  went  to  the  school  and  had  the  children  assembled  all  around  him 

0  hear  what  they  remembered  of  the  sermon,  and  to  explain  to  them  what 
hey  could  not  understand  of  it,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  prayer.  His 
hiy^s  labor  was  concluded  by  an  exposition  given  on  some  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  his  own  sitting  room,  where  often  quite  a  goodly  number  of  his 
)arishioner8  assembled  to  hear  him/^  During  the  week  he  was  unwearied 
n  his  daily  walking  from  house  to  house  to  read  and  pray  with  his  people, 
ind  to  attend  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  of  the  poor.    In 

1  letter  written  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  declares  that,  while  thus  labor* 
Ing  in  the  Episcopal  "  Church,^^  he  was  both  a  living  man  and  a  living 
minister,  and  that  the  Lord  greatly  blessed  his  ministry  to  the  comfort  of 
His  people.  But  becoming  satisfied  of  the  great  errors  of  the  Establish- 
ment, he  seceded  from  the  "  Church  of  England "  in  1835,  and  left  his 
income  from  the  "  Church,"  and  resigned  his  University  fellowship,  giving 
up  every  worldly  advantage  for  conscience's  sake.  "  Like  Abraham,  he 
went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  but  counting,  with  Moses,  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  little 
foreseeing  either  what  the  Lord  in  His  providence  would  do  for  him,  or 
in  Hlb  grace  do  by  him.''  About  six  months  af  t.erward  he  was  baptized 
by  Mr.  John  Warburton  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Strict  Baptist  Church 
at  AUington.  From  1838  to  1864  he  was  pastor  of  the  two  Strict  Baptist 
Churches  at  Stamford  and  Oakham ;  and  from  1849  to  1869  editor  of  the 
**  Gospel  Standard,"  a  very  laborious  and  responsible  position,  that 
monthly  magazine  having  a  circulation  of  about  10,000  copies.  He  spent 
an  hour  every  morning  reading  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an  hour  every  eve- 
ning reading  his'  Greek  Testament,  greatly  enjoying  these  moments ;  and 
he  appreciated  the  writings  of  John  Owen  (especially  his  voluminous 
Commentaiy  on  the  Hebrews)  and  of  William  Huntington,  particularly 
the  latter,  as  the  most  spiritual  and  profitable  since  the  close  of  the  canon 
of  inspiration.  Bemoving  to  Croyden  on  account  of  his  failing  health,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  church  there  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  He  was  more 
of  an  experimental  than  a  doctrinal  preacher.  Viewing  religion  as  a 
hmnan  body,  he  considered  *'  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  the  bones,  ex- 
perience the  flesh,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  life  of  both  bones  and  flesh. 
The  dead  Calvinists,"  said  he,  "  have  the  bones  without  the  flesh— a  dry 
skeleton ;  the  Arminians  have  the  flesh  without  the  bones— a  shapeless 
and  unsupported  mass ;  and  the  daily  experimentalists  have  the  bones 
and  flesh  without  life— a  corpse.    But  the  living  family  of  God  have  bones 
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and  flesh  and  life ;  for  they  have  truth  in  doctrine,  truth  in  experience^ 
and  truth  in  life  and  power ;  and  thus  religion  with  them  is  a  living  body  .^ 
He  was  a  strong  and  scriptural  advocate  qf  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Three-Oneness  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion.   "  I  fully  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  entraince  of  sin  into  the  world, 
and  of  death  by  sin,  was  according  to  the  permissive  will  of  God,  for 
without  it  it  could  not  have  entered ;  but  not  appointed  by  Him  in  the 
same  way  as  what  is  good,  for  such  an  assertion,  reason  how  we  may, 
would  make  God  the  author  of  sin.    Sin  is  not  a  creature.    Two  things 
are  very  evident ;  first,  that  sin  is  a  most  dreadful  evil,  hateful  to  God,, 
and  calling  down  His  displeasure  and  righteous  punishment ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  theie  is  no  remedy  for  this  dreadful  evil,  except  through  the 
incarnation  and  bloodshedding  of  the  Son  of  God."    In  !!^ovember,  1869^ 
he  was  taken  severely  ill  with  bronchitis,  and  suffered  greatly  with  ahoit- 
ness  of  breath  and  sleeplessness.    All  remedies  failed.    As  he  was  sink- 
ing fast,  his  children  were  called  round  his  bed  about  midnight,  Dec.  8th. 
He  was  perfectly  conscious,  knowing  them  all,  and  calmly  bidding  them 
good-by.    To  them  he  said,  "  Love  one  another.    Be  kind  to  your  mother ; 
she's  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  and  a  good  mother  to  you  all.    Follow  on  U> 
know  the  Lord.    Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life.    Better  to  die  than  to  live.    Mighty  to  save !    Mighty  to  save !  '^ 
This  he  repeated  several  times.    "  I  die  in  the  faith  I  have  preached  and 
felt.    The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  oM  sin,    O,  <f  I  could 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.    Praise  the  Lord  :   bless 
His  holy  name."    Just  before  he  departed,  he  looked  up  earnestly,  then 
closed  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Beautiful ! "    HIb  wife,  who  was  close  beside 
him,  asked,  "  What's  beautiful  f  "    He  made  no  direct  answer ;  but  pres- 
ently said,  with  his  failing  voice,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !  "    These 
were  his  last  words ;  and  soon  after  this  he  gently  passed  away  at  half- 
past  three  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  9, 1809. 

All  the  latter  part  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Old  Scbool, 
or  Primitive,  or  Predestinarian,  or  Covenanted  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  mostly  during  the  present  century— that  part  of  the 
work  having  been  written  by  my  father,  who  eiyoyed  a  lon^,  intimate 
and  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  whoia  he  gives 
an  account ;  I  myself,  therefore,  will  say  but  little  about  them  here.  I 
believe  that,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  they  come  much  nearer  than 
any  other  professing  Christians  to  the  models  of  the  apostolic  and  pTimi^ 
tive  churches,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Gibbon^s  "  De^ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  and  in  the  most  reliable  Churcli 
Histories.  At  the  same  time,  like  the  apostolic  and  primitive  charche^ 
they  neither  are  nor  claim  to  be  perfect,  only  in  Christ.  Lake  thos^ 
churches,  they  are  not  yet  perfectly  united  in  all  points  of  doctrine  an^ 
practice  ;  there  being  still  some  diversity  among  them  in  the  understand 
ing*  of  the  mysterious  doctrinal  truths  of  the  Trinity,  PredeftHnation,  tlj 

*  It  is  proper  to  renuurk  tbat  the  0reat  maJcrUv  of  PrlmitiTe  Baptists  nndfirBtand  tlieee  tmtl 
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Bfttore  of  Begeaerationy  the  condition  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the 
end  of  the  pieaent  dispensation,  the  Besorrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
Judgment  after  Death— and  in  the  practice  of  Feet- Washing,  the  Laying 
on  of  Hands  on  all  Baptized  Believers,  the  Proper  Attitude  in  Prayer,  the 
Manner  of  Opening  Church  Conferences,  and  the  Method  and  Amount  of 
Contributions  to  the  Temporal  Assistance  of  the  Ministry.  But  in  the 
great  ceiUral  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Grace  alone,  through  tf^  Electing  Love 
of  God  the  Father^  the  Bedeeming  Love  of  Ood  the  Son,  and  the  Benewing 
Lave  of  Ood  the  Spirit,  and  in  tlic  heartfelt  obligation  of  adorning  Viie 
hdjf  doctrine  with  godly  lives  and  eonversatione — they  are  perfectly  agreed. 
k  referei^ce  to  other  matters,  not  so  essential  now  to  be  understood,  and 
upon  which  they  cannot  now  reach  perfect  harmony,  it  becomes  them 
not  to  faU  out  by  the  way  and  uncluistianize  one  another,  and  indulge  a 
fleshly  spirit  in  the  use  of  harsh  and  bitter  language,  but  to  await  the 
sonahine  of  new  and  clearer  revelations  in  that  Perfect  World  of  Light 
and  Peace  and  Love  to  which  the  saints  are  hastening.  T/ien,  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  our  great  High  Priest,  all  the  redeemed  family  of  God-^ 
all  the  members  of  His  Mystical  Body— «hall  be  perfectly  one,  even  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  (John  xvii.  30-23). 

May  the  God  of  all  grace  pour  out  upon  our  brethren  and  sisters  every- 
where a  richer  fullness  of  the  Spuit  of  Christ,  making  them  less  cold, 
worldly-minded,  covetous,  unsympathetic,  opinionated,  theoretical,  and 
careless  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evU,  and  more  zealous,  heavenly- 
minded,  generous,  kind,  meek,  practical,  and  careful  to  avoid  all  appear* 
anoe  of  evU — ^more  filled  with  living  faith — ^more  like  our  blessed  Lord, 
who,  during  His  earthly  ministry,  not  only  worshiped  the  Father  in 
spirit,  but  went  about  lovingly  ministering  to  the  needy  and  afflicted  in 
body  and  soul,  teaching  all  His  followers,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
that  they  should  both  love  God  supremely  and  love  their  fellow -creatures 
M  themselves.  May  they  be  forward  to  remember  the  poor  (Gal.  ii.  10), 
dnd  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  (Acts  xx.  35);  and  may  they  obey  the  iiguDctions  of  the 
Scriptures  not  to  muzzle  the  mouths  of  the  oxen  that  tread  out  the  com, 
bat  cheerfully  and  liberally  minister  of  their  carnal  things  unto  those 
who,  laboring  in  word  and  doctrine,  minister  of  their  spiritual  things 
unto  them  (1  Cor.  ix.  7-19 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18),— that  thus  the  ministry  may 
be  able  to  give  more  "  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine, 
oegleeting  not  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  but  meditating  upon  these  things, 
md  giving  tliemselves  wholly  to  them,  that  their  profiting  may  appear  to 
ill''  (1  Tim,  iv.  13-15).  May  it  please  the  Lord  to  revive  the  gifts  of  ex- 
hortation in  the  churches,  and  to  stir  up  His  people  more  to  practical  god- 
liness, 80  copiously  and  impressively  enjoined,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  fitting  superstructure  upon  the  foundation  of  sound 

Ta  preetmly  the  mmm  wmt,  but  that  some  few  nndentand  them  differently.  I  am  eatlafled  that 
rhK  digterencee  are  mididr  wan  of  words,  and  thftt  they  would  dlaappear  If  the  purtiee  could  meet 
1  and  In  tberi«ht  aplzlt 
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doctrine.  May  the  gospel  be  preached  to  every  creature  in  all  the  world, 
and  may  the  Lord  Jesus  gather  and  bring  into  His  fold  all  His  sheep  of 
every  nation,  people,  kindred  and  tongue  (Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Matthew  xxviii. 
18-aO;  John  x.  16,  27-80;  Eev.  v.  9). 

It  is  falsely  said,  by  th6se  who  have  been  charitably  preaching  oiir 
funeral  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  number  of  Primitive  Baptists  is 
decreasing,  and  all  will  soon  be  dead  and  gone.  Their  numbers  have  in- 
creased, during  this  century,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population. 
In  1800  there  were  about  10,000  of  them,  when  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  was  about  6,000,000 ;  and  in  1880  there  were  about  100,000, 
when  the  entire  population  of  the  country  was  about  50,000,000.  It  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  this  proportion — about  one  in  500 — was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  7,000  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Baal,  in  El^jah^s  time,  to  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
about  3,600,000.  We  have  now,  in  round  numbers,  about  1,500  Elders, 
3,000  churches,  240  Associations,  and  100,000  members*  in  the  United  States 
—the  most  of  our  membership  being  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Some  of  our  ministers  who  have  passed  away  during  this  century  are 
the  following :    John  Leland,  John  Boggs,  Thomas  Fleeson,  Gideon  Far- 
rell,  Daniel  E.  Jewett,  Samuel  Trott,  Joshua  Lawrence,  Blount  Cooper, 
William  Hyman,  Thomas  Barton,  Ichabod  Moore,  James  Osboum,  Bur- 
well  Temple,  Gabriel  Conkling,  D.  L.  Harding,  John  Staddler,  John  W. 
Stamper,  Thomas  Briggs,  William  Whi taker,  John  H.  Daniel,  Robert  C. 
Leachman,  f*hilander  Hart  well,  Joseph  L.  Purington,  Robert  D.  Hart, 
G.  W.  Staton,  Wilson  Thompson,  John  M.  Watson,  Isam  Cranflll,  J.  F. 
Johnson,  Clayton  Moore,  C.  B.  Hassell,  Gilbert  Beebe,  Jacob  Castlebury, 
Samuel  Danks,  R.  H.  Harriss  and  Russell  Tucker.    My  sketch  of  my 
father's  life,  and  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe's  autobiographical  sketch,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.    Some  information  in  regard  to 
others  of  these  ministers  appears  in  other  parts  of  this  work.    Several  of 
them  traveled  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  miles,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  wherever  the  Spirit 
and  providence  of  God  directed  them,  and  not  sent  out,  instructed  and 
supported  by  human  Boards  and  Societies  devised  by  Papal  Rome  and 
imitated  by  Protestants.    Elder  James  Osboum  was  an  Englishman,  who 
traveled  and  preached  much,  and  wrote  many  religious  books.    Elder 
Clayton  Moore,  of  Martin  Co.,  N.  C,  was  a  profound  thinker  and  instruc- 
tive speaker ;  and  he,  more  than  any  other  person,  urged  my  father  to 
undertake  and  myself  to  complete  this  History.    Having  the  published 
lives  and  writings  of  Elders  John  Leland  and  Wilson  Thompson,  I  will 
add  some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  them. 

Elder  John  Leland  (1754-1841),  a  native  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  ivas brought 
under  conviction  for  sin  and  also  concerned  in  regard  to  the  ministry  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  exi>erienced  a  hope  in  Christ  and  was  baptized  and 

*  These  numben  form  the  resalt  of  the  inquirias  nude  by  myMlf  m  speciAl  iffent  of  the  United 
States  Oensos  OAce  for  the  census  of  U80l 
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begaD  to  exercise  in  pablic  in  hia  twentieth  year,  was  married  in  his 
twenty-second  year»  and,  daring  the  sixty-seven  years  of  his  ministry, 
labored  with  his  own  hands,  never  solicited  money  for  himself,  went  forth 
entirely  undirected  and  unsupported  by  missionary  societies  or  funds, 
preached  from  four  to  fourteen  times  a  week,  from  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina  (fifteen  years  in  Virginia,  from  1776  to  1791,  and  the  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  time  in  Massachusetts),  traveling  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  miles,  somewhat  on  foot,  but  mostly  on  horseback,  baptized  1,535 
persons  on  a  credible  profession  of  faith,  only  one  or  two  of  whom  ever 
attended  Sunday  Schools,  faithfully  preached  the  word  unmixed  with  the 
doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind,  zealously  opposed  Sunday  Schools,  Theological  Seminaries,  a  sal- 
aried ministry,  and  moneyed  religious  institutions,  endured  great  and 
nnmerous  persecutions,  waa  an  earnest  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  personaUy  knew  more  than  a  thousand  Baptist  preachers,  heard 
more  than  three  hundred  of  them  preach,  and  entertained  more  than  two 
bandred  of  them  at  his  house,  wrote  about  thirty  pamphlets  and  many 
hymns,  including,  *'  The  day  is  past  and  gone,'^  and  "  Christians,  if  your 
hearts  be  warm,  Ice  and  snow  can  do  no  harm,^  never  could  preach  with- 
oat  getting  into  the  third  chapter  of  John,  declaring  the  necessity  of  being 
bom  again,  and  more  and  more  felt  his  unworthiness  the  longer  he  lived, 
carefully  weighing  himself  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary  and  finding 
himself  wanting,  and  feeling  that  his  soul  and  all  his  services  needed 
washing  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  perfuming  with  the  intercessioD 
of  the  great  High  Priest,  and  that,  at  last,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
with  hoary  head,  and  decrepit  limbs,  and  faltering  tongue,  he  could  bat 
cry,  "  €h}df  be  merciful  io  me  a  sinfier  !    Save,  Lord,  or  I  must  perish  !  " 
He  preached  in  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  meeting-houses,  thirty-seven 
court-houses,   several   capitols,   academies    and  school-bouses,   bams, 
tobacco-houses,  and  dwelling-houses,  and  many  hundreds  of  times  on 
stages  in  the  open  air,  having  congregations  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
people.    In  1885  he  wrote :  "  I  have  been  preaching  sixty  years  to  con- 
nnce  men  that  human  powers  were  too  degenerate  to  effect  a  change  of 
heart  by  self-exertion ;  and  all  the  revivals  of  religion  that  I  have  seen 
have  sabstantially  accorded  with  that  sentiment.     But  now  a  host  of 
preachers  and  people  have  risen  up,  who  ground  salvation  on  the  founda- 
tion that  I  have  sought  to  demolish.    The  world  is  gone  after  them,  and 
their  converts  increase  abundantly.    How  much  error  there  has  been  in 
the  doctrine  and  measures  that  I  have  advocated,  I  cannot  say ;  no  doubt 
8ome,  for  I  claim  not  infallible  inspiration.    But  I  have  not  yet  been  con- 
vinced of  any  mistake  so  radical  as  to  Justify  a  renunciation  of  what  I 
have  believed,  and  adopt  the  new  measures."    In  1832  he  wrote  to  the 
'•  Signs  of  the  Times : "    "  In  these  days  of  novelty  we  are  frequently 
addressed  from  the  pulpit  as  follows :  '  Professors  of  religion,  you  stand 
in  the  way  of  God  and  sinners— give  up  your  old  hope  and  come  now  into 
the  work— God  cannot  convert  sinners  while  you  are  stumbling-blocks  in 
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the  way— ainnen  are  sttunbling  over  you  into  hell.    Profane  sinners,  I  call 
upon  you  to  tiee  from  the  wrath  to  oome— eome  this  minute  and  give  your 
heart  to  God,  or  you  will  seal  your  own  damnation— €k>d  has  given  yoa 
the  power,  and  will  damn  you  if  you  do  not  use  it— GK>d  has  done  all  He 
can  for  you  and  will  do  no  more—lot^  not  toir  a  change  of  heart;  a 
change  of  purpose  is  all  that  is  necessary— to  pray  the  Lord  to  enable  you 
would  be  presumptuous.     Some  of  you  are  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend— I  tell  you  your  friend  is  in  hell,  and  has  gone  there  on  your 
account— had  you  done  your  duty,  your  friend  would  now  be  in  Heaven, 
but  for  your  neglect  your  friend  is  damned.     BIy  hearers,  you  may  have 
a  revival  of  religion  whenever  you  please— begin  in  the  work*  and  the 
work  win  begin  among  the  people— continue  in  it  and  the  work  will  con- 
tinue—keep on  and  the  work  will  become  universal.'    Now  I  have  not  00 
learned  Christ— I  do  not  understand  the  Scriptures  in  that  light— it  is  not 
the  voice  of  my  Beloved— it  sounds  like  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  and  I 
dare  not  follow  it.    Societies  of  various  kinds  are  now  formed,  with  osten- 
sible views,  to  extirpate  drunkenness,  masonry,  ignorance,  slavery  and 
idolatry  from  the  earth ;  and  the  people,  from  the  aged  to  the  infant,  are 
called  upon  to  enroll  their  names  and  take  a  bold  stand  to  moralize  and 
christianize  the  world.     Lying,  fraud,  love  of  money,  hypocrisy,  gaming, 
dueling  and  licentiousness  as  yet  seem  to  be  considered  too  sacred  to  be 
meddled  with,  for  no  society  is  formed  to  check  them.     The  missionaiy 
establishment,  in  its  various  departments,  is  a  stupendous  institntioD. 
Literary  and  theological  schools,  Bible  and  tract  societies,  foreign  and 
domestic  missions,  general.  State,  county  and  district  conventions,  Son- 
day  School  Unions,  etc.,  are  aU  included  in  it.    To  keep  it  in  motion,  mis- 
sionary boards,  presidents,  treasurers,  corresponding  secretaries,  agents, 
printers,  buildings,  teachers,  runners,  collectors,  mendicants,  etc.,  are  all 
in  requisition.    The  cloud  of  these  witnesses  is  so  great  that  one  who 
doubts  the  divinity  of  the  measure  is  naturally  led  to  think  of  the  locusts 
in  Egypt  that  darkened  the  Heavens  and  ate  up  eveiy  green  thing'  on  earth. 
This  machine  is  propelled  by  steam  (money),  and  does  not  sail  by  the  wind 
of  Heaven.    Immense  donations  and  contributions  have  already  been  cast 
into  the  treasury ;  and  we  see  no  end  to  it,  for  the  solicitors  and  mendi- 
cants are  constantly  crying  'Give,  Give,'  with  an  unblushing  audacity 
that  makes  humble  saints  hold  down  their  heads.    But  I  forbear.    The 
subject  sickens.    I  close  in  the  words  of  God  Himself  '  Stand  ye  in  the 
way,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls'"  (Jer.  vi.  16).    Among  the 
other  remarkable  and  excellent  sayings  preserved  in  his  writings  are  the 
following :  "  That  God  is  good,  and  that  men  are  rebellious — ^tbat  salva- 
tion is  of  the  Lord,  and  damnation  is  of  ourselves,  are  truths  revealed  as 
plain  as  a  sunbeam."    *  *  God  sits  upon  a  great  white  throne,  free  from  e  veiy 
stain."    "  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  could  not  understand  Pedobaptist  ortho- 
graphy ;  they  spelt  dreumdeion,  and  pronounced  it  baptitm.    And  I  ob- 
served that  they  put  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  instead  ot '  He  that  be- 
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ieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved/  they  would  have  it,  'He  that  is 
aptized  and  believeth  shall  be  saved !  ^  '^  "  Some  say, '  If  you  will  pay 
ae  well  for  preaching  and  praying,  I  will  do  them,  otherwise  I  will  not.' 
lueh  golden  sermons  and  silver  prayers  are  of  no  great  value."  ''  There 
3  no  danger  of  your  being  damned,  if  you  see  yourselves  bad  enough  to 
^  saved  wholly  by  grace.  He  that  has  raised  you  out  of  the  grave  of 
amol  security  will  loose  you  and  let  you  go.  He  that  has  opened  your 
yes  to  see  your  dungeon  and  chains  will  also  bring  you  out  of  the  prison- 
louse  and  set  you  free.''  Referring  to  the  text  which  many  preachers 
;eemed  to  take,  "  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  are  the  inexhaustible 
ountains  of  true  piety,  morality  and  literature,''  he  said  that  he  had 
lever  been  able  to  tind  it  in  the  Bible.  "In  my  travels  I  have  heard 
nuch  said  about  a  Savior  by  the  name  of  *  Old  Mr.  Well's  You  Can,'  but  I 
lave  never  seen  him,  and  almost  despair  of  ever  finding  him  below  the 
iun.  If  the  salvation  of  the  soul  depends  upon  our  doing  as  well  as  we 
xiti,  who  can  be  saved  f  If  a  man  falters  once  in  his  life  from  doing  as 
cell  as  he  can,  the  chance  is  over  with  him.  Those  who  place  the  greatest 
liope  for  Heaven  on  doing  as  well  as  Uiey  can,  are  more  negligent  in  good 
cc-orks  than  those  who  detest  themselves  as  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  trust 
[klone  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  Pharisees  .may 
boast  of  good  works,  but  humble  penitents  perform  them."  ''  The  only 
true  Missionary  Society  ever  founded  on  earth  was  that  established  by 
Christ  in  Galilee  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  His  church,  to 
whom  he  said  nothing  about  collecting  money  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel." "  Missions  established  on  Divine  impression  are  no  ways  related  to 
those  formed  by  human  calculation.  When  the  Apostles  traveled  from 
Judea  to  Gentile  regions,  they  collected  from  the  Gentiles,  and  brought 
the  alms  to  the  poor  saints  io  Judea ;  but  now  the  poor  saints  in  Judea 
are  taxed  to  aid  the  missionaries  when  they  go."  In  1829  he  wrote :  "  In 
1755  Daniel  Marshal  and  Shubal  Steams,  moving  southward,  preached 
and  formed  a  church  of  sixteen  members  on  Sandy  Creek,  Guilford 
County,  N.  C.  In  the  south  part  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  there  are  more  than  a  thoumnd  Baptist 
churches,  now  existing,  which  arose  from  that  beginning.  These  missionaries 
had  neither  outfit  nor  annuity.  The  providence  of  God,  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  and  the  benevolence  of  those  who  were  taught  by  them,  carried  them 
through,''^  "  Children  are  now  exhorted  to  cast  their  mites  into  the  mis- 
sionary treasury,  with  encouragements  that  every  cent  may  save  a  soul." 
''  Bibles,  Tracts  and  Magazines  are  much  more  abundant  now  than  form- 
<^rly ;  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  Biblical  knowledge  is  equal  to 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago."  "  Sabbath  Schools  ai'e  very  fashionable, 
and  are  considered  by  many  as  the  great  lock-link  which  unites  nature 
and  grace  together ;  but  those  among  whom  I  live  and  labor  are  without 
them ;  and  they  say  that,  if  the  Sabbath  is  holy  time,  it  ought  not  to  be 
profaned  by  acquiring  literature."  "  I  would  never  worship  a  day,  and 
make  a  Savior  of  it ;  but  worship  the  Lord,  in  spirit  and  truth,  every  day ; 
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and  publicly  aBsemble  as  often  as  duty  called  and  opportunity  eerved.'* 
"  Some  seem  to  say, '  The  eleventh  and  great  commandment,  on  the  ob- 
servance of  which  hang  all  religion  and  good  order,  is.  Remember  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  keep  it  hypocriticjiUy :  the  six  following  days 
may  labor,  laughter,  lying,  cheating,  drinking,  gaming,  reveling  and 
oppression  be  done,  by  day  or  by  night,  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  individuals ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  shall  no  labor  or  recre- 
ation be  done,  save  only  that  men  may  salt  their  cows  in  the  morning, 
sleep  in  time  of  service,  talk  about  politics,  fashions  and  prices  at  noon- 
time, read  newspapers  after  service,  and  pay  their  addresses  at  night.'  '^ 
"  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  drank  no  spirits.    During  recent  years,  with 
increasing  infirmities,  I  have  used  about  a  gallon  per  year.     A  spoon- 
bowl  full  is  as  much  as  I  use  at  a  time,  and  the  times  of  drinking  are  not 
frequent.^'    "  Internal  religion  is  always  the  same,  and  always  will  be. 
So  many  religious  novelties  have  lately  sprung  up  that  I  have  often  ex- 
claimed, '  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him.'    But  this  alarm  has  been  quieted  by,  '  What  is  that  to 
thee  f  follow  thou  Me.' "    In  1827  he  writes :  "  I  now  have  eighty-two  de- 
scendants living,  including  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dreut    A  few  of  my  posterity  have  died  at  their  respective  homes ;  but  I 
have  never  had  a  coffin  or  a  death  at  my  house."     In  1880  he  writes : 
"  Every  child  has  left  me ;  myself  and  wife  keep  house  alone.    We  have 
neither  Cuffie  nor  Phillis  to  help  or  plague  us.    My  wife  is  seventy -seven 
years  old,  and  has  this  season  done  the  housework,  and  from  six  cows  has 
made  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  cheese,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  butter."    In  1831  he  writes :  "  We  have  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  have  made  a  profession  of  religion."    "  When  convicted  of  sin,  I 
found  that  I  could  no  more  believe,  come  to  Christ,  and  give  up  my  whole 
heart  to  Him,  than  I  could  create  a  world ;  that,  unless  I  was  drawn  by  the 
Father,  all  the  exertions  of  my  natural  powers  of  body  and  mind  could 
not  bring  me  to  the  Son ;  that,  unless  I  was  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  and  saved  by  j^race, 
I  must  sink  into  hell."    In  1836  he  writes :  "  Would  not  a  new  tranBlation 
of  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  according  to  our  present  dialect 
and  customs,  be  acceptable  f    In  Matthew  x.  7  read  thus :  And  as  ye  go., 
preach  to  the  people.  Your  money  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  sinnere, 
and,  therefore,  form  into  societies,  and  use  all  devisable  means  to  collect 
money  for  the  Lord's  treasury ;  for  the  Millennium  is  at  hand.      In  Mark 
xvi.  16  re^ :  He  that  has  attended  Sunday  Schools,  had  his  mind  informed 
by  tracts,  contributed  to  support  missions,  and  joined  in  societies  to  sup- 
per r.  benevolent  institutions,  shall  be  saved ;  the  rest  shall  be  damned.    In 
Matthew  x.  17  read :  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  in  your  guile  to  deceive  men ; 
ket'p  out  of  sight  that  ye  have  to  receive  part  that  you  collect  for  your 
mendicancy ;  show  great  concern  for  poor  benighted  heathen,,  but  let 
your  neighbors  have  none  of  your  prayers,  exhortations  or  alms ;  but 
strive  to  appear  harmless  as  doves;  put  on   gravity  and   holy  awe; 
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nake  others  believe  that  ye  are  too  devotional  to  labor  for  a  living,  and 
:hHt  they  must  labor  to  support  you ;  for  if  you  do  not  appear  uncom- 
aionly  holy,  you  will  not  deceive  the  simple  and  get  their  money.    In  Acts- 
tv.  34-S6  and  vi.  8  read:  The  convention  appointed  a  board  of  directors; 
liny  man  who  would  cast  into  the  fund  one  hundred  dollars  should  be  one 
[>f  them  for  life,  to  dispose  of  the  money  at  dlBcretion,  and  mark  out  the 
destination  of  the  missionaries.    In  Acts  xiii.  1-4  read :  Now  there  waA 
at  Antioch  a  convention  of  Christians,  and  among  them  five  directors ; 
and  as  they  fasted  and  prayed,  they  were  moved  to  select  two  of  them  as. 
missionaries ;  and  when  they  had  supplied  them  with  a  good  outfit,  and 
promised  them  liberal  supplies,  to  make  Christianity  appear  honorable 
among  the  heathen,  they  sent  them  away.    As  for  Acts  xx.  33-85, '  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold ;  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands* 
have  ministered  to  my  necessities  and  to  them  that  were  with  me ;  I  havo 
showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,'  etc.— these  sentences  are  so  little  used  in  this  day  of  great  light, 
that  a  new  translation  is  unnecessary.     The  new  version  of  Mark  xvi.  15> 
would  read :  Go  ye  into  aU  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
cTeature— ^  they  will  give  you  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  [they  would, 
want  two  or  three  or  more  times  that  amount  now].     Acts  v.  42 :  And 
daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and. 
preach  Jesus  Christ— /or  >Sv6  doUar$  a  week.    Acts  xi.  26 :  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  themselves,  and  taught  muck 
people— /or  a  eUpulated  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  eocA,  for  the- 
year.    Acts  ix.  38 :  They  sent  unto  him  two  men,  desiring  him  that  he 
would  not  delay  to  come  to  them— ami  they  would  handsomely  reward  him,^ 
**  If  any  grades  of  collegiate  education  are  essential  prerequisites  to  the 
ministry,  why  does  God  not  call  those  who  are  already  in  possession  of 
those  prerequisites  t    Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  wise  God  would 
call  a  man  to  preach,  when  He  knows  that  he  cannot  do  the  work  until 
he  has  studied  how  to  decline  nouns  and  coigugate  verbs  three  or  four 
years  f    ''In  this  day  of  boasted  benevolent  institutions,  which  cost  hard, 
labor  and  millions  of  dollars  to  support  (called  the  morning  of  the  Mil- 
lennium), but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  words  of  the  seller,  and 
less  on  the  promise  of  thebuyer.^     "For  nearly  fourscore  years  I  have 
heard  a  continual  lamentation  among  the  aged,  crying, '  0  tiie  times !    O 
the  manners !  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  are  greatly  depreci- 
ated from  what  they  were  when  we  were  young.' ''   Elder  Leland  was  provi> 
dentially  blessed  with  a  wife  of  great  industry  and  patience,  faith  and 
fortitude,  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  from  two  years  of  age.    Her 
trials  were  many  and  severe,  especially  during  the  Revolution,  when  she 
was  often  left  alone  for  weeks  with  her  little  ones,  far  from  neighbors,, 
her  husband  gone,  with  very  little  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward,  and 
while  abandoned  characters  were  roaming  through  the  country.    '*  Many 
a  long  hour  she  plied  her  needle  by  moonlight  to  prepare  clothing  for  her 
little  ones,  fearful  lest  the  ray  of  a  lamp  from  her  window  might  attract 
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a  bloody  foe."  She  died  in  1887.  On  January  8th,  1841,  Elder  Leknd 
preached,  from  1  John  ii.  20  and  27,  his  last  sermon— a  very  sound  and 
«piritaal  discourse.  He  was  taken  ill  that  night  with  pneumonia,  and 
lingered  six  days,  though  with  little  pain.  The  day  of  his  death  his  pros- 
pects of  Heaven  were  clear ;  they  had  been  clouded  the  day  before.  To 
a  young  preacher  who  called  early  in  the  evening,  and  said  that  they  were 
^oing  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  advice  to 
give,  he  said :  "  If  you  feel  it  in  your  hearts,  I  am  glad.  Forms  are  noth- 
ing.'* To  the  same  preacher  he  said :  "  Bury  me  in  a  humble  manner. 
I  want  no  enconiums ;  I  deserve  none.  I  feel  myself  a  poor,  miserable 
49inner,  and  Christ  is  my  only  hope.''  He  passed  away  in  perfect  peace, 
January  14th,  1841. 

Elder  Wilson  Thompson  (1788-1866),  a  native  of  HOlsborough,  Ken- 
tucky, is  regarded  as  the  ablest  Primitive  Baptist  minister  that  ever  lived 
in  the  United  States.    There  was  in  his  eventful  experience  a  combination 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  experiences  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Peter  and  Paul,  demonstrating  that  he 
was  exercised  by  the  same  eternal  and  unchangeable  Spirit  as  were  the 
old  prophets  and  Apostles.    The  depth,  solemnity  and  fulfillment  of  bis 
spiritual  impressions  prove  that  the  Grod  of  Israel  still  sits  ui>on  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  and  during  this  century  has  been  carrying  on  His  work  of 
Ovation  in  this  country  of  ours,  not  in  a  new  manner,  but  in  the  very 
same  essential  manner  that  He  has  been  employing  since  the  establish- 
ment of  His  church  on  earth.    Especially  does  the  solemn  testimony  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Acts  xx.  83-86,  Second  Corinthians  xi.  26,  27  and 
Cralatians  i.  10-12,  impressively  reappear  in  Elder  Thompson's  Autobiog- 
raphy,*   He^was  of  an  old  Baptist  family,  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  German  descent.    When  he  was  bom  it  was  thought  that  he  and  his 
mother  would  immediately  die ;  but  Elder  James  Lee,  his  father's  half- 
brother,  having  been  called  in  to  pray,  received  strong  assurance  at  the 
throne  of  grace  that  the  child  would  be  spared,  and  would  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel ;  and  when  he  rose  from  his  knees  he  so  declared,  and 
repeated  it  many  times  in  subsequent  years,  always  with  the  same  assur- 
ance ;  but  this  was  never  told  the  child  until  after  he  began  to  preach. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  could  give  him  very  little  education ; 
but  God,  who  had  given  him  his  extraordinary  faculties,  was  equally 
careful  to  give  him  exactly  the  right  and  best  kind  of  an  education  for 
his  predestined  and  remarkable  life-work.    His  father  was  a  Deacon  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  had  a  special  gift  in  discipline,  prayer  and  exhorta- 
tion, was  a  fine  singer,  and  able  in  the  Scriptures,  sound  in  faitli,  inter- 
esting in  conversation,  and  hospitable  in  his  manners.    Elder  Thompson 
had  religious  impressions  from  his  earliest  recollection ;  and,  during  the 
Jirst  twelve  years  of  his  life,  without  any  instruction  from  any  person  or  book, 

*  Few  more  interestiuff  books  ure  to  be  found 
«on*a  Antobloornphy.   It  jdmlj  be  had  for  $1.95  of  K. 
Indian*.  Elder  WUbod  Thomi)8on'a  Hyxuu  Book 
(aocordinff  to  binding. 
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he  became  a  thorough  graduate  in  Amwniim  or  Pharieaio  or  natwrai  reUgUm 
— "  ^ettiiig  reli^on^  himself  by  his  own  good  resolotioiis  and  exert&ons, 
idolizing  "  the  Sabbath,"  attaining  perfection  in  the  flesh,  assured  that  he 
was  bonnd  for  Heaven,  despising  the  people  of  God  as  far  below  himself 
in  religions  knowledge  and  attainments;  then  ''falling  from  grace''  (so- 
called),  taking  his  "fill  of  sin''  (when  he  thought  he  had  not  yet  jmssed 
what  he  heard  called  "the  line  of  accountability"),  afterwards  tenifled 
anew  by  natural  convictions,  going  to  work  again  with  more  seal  tiian 
ever  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  God,  repenting  and  praying 
more,  and  doing  more  good  works,  acting  on  the  principle— Do  good,  and 
be  good,  and  keep  good,  and  so  fit  yourself  for  Heaveff^—xmiSl  he  got  "  sin- 
less "  again,  and  resolved  that  he  never  would  commit  another  sin  in  hia 
life  !    He  now  had  no  doubts  and  no  fears,  and  he  felt  that  all  was  well 
and  safe  with  him,  if  he  only  continued  to  be  Mthfnl,  watchful,  prayer- 
ful during  life,  and  all  this  he  was  determined  to  be.    He  rested  in  the 
persuasion  of  Ms  own  righteousness,  with  which  he  believed  that  God  was 
well  pleased.    While  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  went  to  see  Elder  James 
Lee  baptize  some  candidates,  among  others  a  small,  slender  girl,  named 
Mary  Grigg,  who  afterwards  became  Elder  Thompson's  wife ;  and,  while 
this  girl  was  being  led  into  the  water,  suddenly  all  nature  seemed  to  him 
to  be  overspread  with  a  dark,  heavy,  angry,  threatening  gloom,  and  he 
felt  like  one  forsaken  of  God  and  man,  the  most  loathsome  and  guilty 
wretch  that  lived  on  earth,  utterly  corrupt  without  and  within,  and  Justly 
exposed  to  the  everlasting  wrath  of  an  infinitely  holy  God.    He  left  the 
company  and  the  water  in  despair,  and  sought  a  deep  ravine  in  the  wood, 
expecting  there  to  die  alone.    While  there,  the  darkness  increaded  and 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  heart.    He  longed,  above  all  tiiings,  to  be  holy, 
and  felt  that,  above  all  things,  he  was  furthest  from  it.    For  three  days 
and  nights  he  continued  in  such  gloom  that  he  did  not  deem  to  have  one 
hopeful  thought  of  his  salvation,  and,  while  his  heart  prayed  all  the  time 
for  mercy,  if  mercy  'Were  possible,  he  did  not  dare  to  make  a  formal 
prayer,  because  feeling  it  impossible  for  a  holy  Gk>d  to  pardon  such  a  sin- 
ner as  himself.    StUl  he  would  seek  the  woods,  fall  upon  his  knees,  close 
his  eyes,  and  make  confession  of  his  sinfulness  and  of  God's  justice  in  his 
condemnation.    While  thus  engaged,  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was  startled 
three  times  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  glittering  brightness,  visible 
only  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  each  time  increasing  in  brilliancy,  so 
that  at  last  in  amazement  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  opened  his  eyes,  and  sdw 
all  nature  glittering  with  the  glory  of  God.    He  was  so  completely  capti- 
vated with  the  scene,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  he  forgot  everything  else.    He  walked  about,  gazing, 
wondering  and  adoring  that  God,  who  seemed  almost  visible  in  the  works  • 
of  His  power,  wisdom  and  goodness.    The  gloom  and  the  burden  of  sin 
were  gone :  but  he  soon  began  to  be  troubled  because  his  trouble  had  left 
him,  and  he  feared  that  his  heart  had  become  too  much  hardened  to  feel 
Bin,  and  he  never  once  thought  of  this  being  conversion.    He  attended  a 
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prayer-meetiiigr  and,  while  on  his  knees,  there  came  upon  him  a  feeling 
of  eniaptored  love  for  God  and  His  people,  such  aa  he  had  never  before 
realised ;  and  when  the  congregation  arose  to  their  feet  and  began  sing- 
ing, they  seemed  to  him  transfigured  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  beauty 
of  holiness— the  loveliest  sight  he  had  ever  beheld.    He  was  completely 
filled  with  peace  and  love  and  happiness.    On  his  way  home  he  became 
despondent  again,  and  sought  for  his  burden,  and  repined  because  it  was 
gone.    But  on  the  next  day,  while  alone  in  a  grove,  his  soul  was  again 
filled  with  love  for  Christians,  and  peace  and  comfort.    He  had  these 
changes  of  feeling,  more  or  less,  during  life.    In  June,  1801,  he  went  be- 
fore the  church  called  the  "  Month  of  Licking,'^  and  related  the  reason  of 
his  hope,  and  was  baptized  by  Elder  James  Lee,  who  said,  as  he. led  him 
down  into  the  water,  ''  I  am  now  about  to  baptize  one  who  will  stand  in 
my  place  when  my  head  lies  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley ; "  many  of 
those  present  knowing  that  he  thus  alluded  to  the  convictions  expressed 
«hortly  aftei  the  candidate's  birth,  but  the  latter,  knowing  nothing  of 
that,  only  understanding  him  to  speak  of  the  probability  of  himself  liv- 
ing after  Elder  Lee's  decease.    When  raised  from  the  water  his  first 
thought  was,  **  0 1  that  sinners  could  but  see  and  feel  the  beauties  of  a 
Savior's  love  I "    And  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  speak  of  the  glorious  plan 
of  salvation,  but,  remaining  silent  in  language,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
oame  out  of  the  water  weeping  like  a  child.    These  impressions  continued, 
but  he  strove  to  subdue  them,  feeling  that  he  was  so  young  and  ignorant, 
and  might  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  cause.    For  about  nine  years 
he  resisted,  and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  try  to  preach.    But  his  impressions  continued  to  increase,  and  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  disease  called  **  Cold  Plague,"  and  for  a 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  once  he  was  thought  to  be  dying.    He 
was  conscious,  however,  and  his  mind  was  exercised  about  preaching,  and 
he  concluded  that  if  he  should  ever  get  well  again,  and  feel  the  same 
weight  of  soul  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  he  would  make  the 
attempt.    He  recovered,  but  still  felt  that,  being  a  poor,  backwoods, 
ignorant  boy,  he  had  no  qualification  for  the  ministry.    But  he  began 
leading  in  prayer  and  exhortation  in  prayer-meetings  and  singing  schools 
taught  by  himself,  and  eyes  unused  to  weep  would  flow  with  tears.    He 
was  so  troubled  in  mind,  and  lost  so  much  sleep  and  appetite,  that  his 
parents  feared  he  would  commit  suicide,  and  had  him  sleep  on  a  bed  on 
the  floor  in  the  same  room  where  they  slept  on  a  bedstead.    One  night 
after  all  had  retired,  and  the  fire  had  burned  down,  and  all  was  dark  save 
a  faint  gleam  from  the  brands  and  coals,  a  shadowy  form  seemed  to  ap- 
proach him,  bend  over  him,  and  say,  '*  I  know  your  trouble,  and  your 
great  desire  to  know  what  you  should  do ;  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you. 
Read  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  to  every  sentence 
answer, '  I  am  the  man,'  and  you  will  soon  come  to  know  your  duty."    This 
was  done  and  said  three  times.    He  believed  that  the  appearance  was  nol 
literal,  but  a  vision  (Acts  ii.  17, 18).    The  next  morning  he  slipped  off  with 
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bhe  Bible  to  a  secret  place,  and  did  aa  directed,  but  could  not  be  Batisfted. 
[The  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  it  may  be  remarked,  emphasizes  the  in- 
w^ard,  spiritual,  filial,  heavenly  chaiuoter  of  true  religion ;  while  the  tenth 
chapter  contains  Christ's  commission  to  His  Apostles  to  go,  fearless  of 
man  and  dependent  ui>on  God,  and  preach  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.)    His  mind  became  greatly  exercised  on  the  Scriptures.    He 
tinally  told  his  feelings  to  his  pastor,  and  the  latter  related  them  to  the 
chureh,  which  at  once  gave  him  license  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  any  way 
or  at  any  time  within  the  bounds  of  the  North  Bend  Association.    His 
first  text,  Feb.,  1810,  waa  John  x.  2,  8.    He  now  spoke  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  gloriously  manifested.    Saints  were 
revived ;  sinners  were  awakened ;  backsliders  were  reclaimed ;  and  new 
converts  began  to  sing  and  tell  what  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them.    The  still,  deep  and  solemn  work  of  God's  Spirit  was  plainly  evi- 
dent to  spiritual  minds.    In  May,  1810,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Grigg. 
He  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  God  had  a  work  for 
him  to  do  in  Missouri  Territory,  though  he  had  never  been  there,  and 
knew  very  little  of  the  country  or  people.    In  his  mind  he  could  see  the 
people  there  gathering  in  crowds  to  meeting,  while  a  wonderful  change 
for  the  better  was  going  on  among  them.    The  church  gave  him  license 
to  preach  the  gospel  wherever  God  in  His  providence  should  direct.    He 
was  very  poor  indeed.    In  a  journey  of  great  hardship,  he  removed,  with 
his  wife  and  his  father's  family,  to  Southern  Missouri,  in  Jan.,  1811 ;  and 
located  seven  miles  from  a  small  and  very  cold  Baptist  Church  named 
Bethel,  there  being  then  only  one  other  Baptist  Church  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory.    He  and  his  wife  and  pai'ents  gave  in  their  letters, 
and  joined  Bethel  Church.    He  had  to  labor  hard  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  by  teaching  and  farming,  and  he  endured  sore  privations  and  per- 
secutions.   The  people  of  that  section  were  exceeding  ungodly,  intem- 
perate and  immoral.    He  preached  in  that  and  other  neighborhoods.    In 
December  of  the  same  year  a  very  favorable  pecuniary  proposition  was 
made  to  him  to  move  elsewhere ;  but  the  Lord  interfered  and  deeply  im- 
pressed him  with  the  fact  that  He  would  soon  begin  a  great  work  of  grace 
in  that  section.    He  communicated  these  impressions  to  his  wife  and 
parents.    He  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  green  woods,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Bethel  meeting-house,  and  moved  into  a  little  cabin  there  with 
his  family.    A  few  days  afterwards  there  were  several  earthquake  erup- 
tions, making  deep  chasms  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Missouri ;  and  for 
three  days  and  nights  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  concealed  by  a  heavy 
fog,  while  ever  and  anon  a  hard  shock  would  seem  to  threaten  the  world 
with  destruction.    He  himself  felt  perfectly  calm,  and  pursued  his  daily 
business,  and,  by  request,  began  holding  evening  meetings.    Soon  an  un- 
usual effect  was  visible.    The  old  brethren  were  revived,  and  engaged  in 
prayer  and  short  exhortations.    At  the  regular  church  meeting,  instead 
of  the  usual  number  of  about  twenty  persons,  the  house  was  crowded  on 
Saturday.    In  the  conference  eleven  persons  came  forward  and  gave  clear 
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and  satififactoiy  evidence  of  their  hope.    The  next  day  the  people  came 
from  twenty  and  thirty  miles  aroond ;  and  the  number  was  so  great  that 
preaching  had  to  take  place  out  of  domrs.    The  text  used  by  Elder  Thomp- 
son was  Kom.  yI.  38.    Solemnity,  deep  as  death,  was  depicted  on  most  of 
the  countenances  of  the  congregation.    After  the  sermon,  some  twenty  or 
more  arose  simultaneously  and  came  forward,  and  requested  him  to  pray 
for  them,  poor,  undone  sinners.    He  stood  dumb  for  a  moment,  and  on  this- 
and  similar  occasions,  made  remarks  about  as  follows :   "  My  dear  friends^ 
you  request  me  to  pray  for  you  as  helpless  sinners.    I  am  as  poor  and 
helpless  a  sinner  as  any  of  yon.    I  can  only  pray  for  myself  or  for 
you,  when  I  have  the  spirit  of  supplication  granted  me.    I  can  do  you 
no  good ;  you  must  not  think  that  my  prayers  can  save  you,  or  move 
the  compassion  of  God.    I  am  as  poor  and  unworthy  as  any  <^  you; 
but  I  do  know  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God.     While  I  am  author- 
ized to  preach  both  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  feel  wUling  to  ask  of  God,  in  the  same  name,  for 
the  manifestation  of  that  forgiveness  to  all  of  us,  and  in  accordance  to 
His  will— let  us  pray.''    The  evening  meetings  continued ;  there  were  no 
mourning  benches,  but  many  mourning  hearts,  hiding  from  the  public 
gaze  in  some  dark  comer,  secretly  imploring  God  for  His  mercy.    In 
January,  1813,  Elder  Thompson  was  ordained  by  Elders  Stephen  Stilley 
and  John  Tanner ;  the  latter— who  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Baptist  cause  had  been  shot  and  imprisoned  there  before 
the  Revolutionary  War— delivered  the  charge  from  John  xri.  17,  "  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  f "    The  old  veteran  of  the  cross  dwelt  upon 
the  specialty  of  the  ministerial  call,  the  omniscience  of  Christ,  the  true 
motive  of  the  minister,  and  the  proper  method  of  feeding  the  lambs  and 
sheep.    "  Every  preacher,"  said  he,  "  should  love  his  Lord  well  enough  to 
obey  Him,  feeding  the  flock,  even  if  he  got  no  money  for  it ;  nay,  if  it  cost 
him  all  he  had,  and  even  his  life  beside.    And  the  flock  who  were  fed  by 
him  should  remember  that  he  had  a  right  to  his  support  from  them.    The 
duty  of  the  church  was  plainly  laid  down,  and  they  ought  not  to  neglect 
it.    The  flock  should  be  fed  with  doctrine,  well  tempered  with  experience 
and  exhortation.    The  youngest  lambs  love  sound  doctrine  if  it  is  bright 
with  experience ;  and  the  older  sheep  love  experience  if  it  is  according  to 
sound  doctrine.    Thus  all  the  flock  will  feed  together."    Elder  Thomp- 
son's library  consisted  of  a  small  Bible,  Ri]^K>n's  Hymn  Book,  and  Bun- 
van's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and  his  study  was  either  on  his  little  cabin 
hearth,  with  a  light  made  from  bark,  or  in  his  clearing,  while  hie  brash - 
fires  were  throwing  a  brilliant  light  around  him ;  and  at  the  midnight 
hour  the  sound  of  his  axe  echoed  through  the  solitary  forest,  and  he  medi- 
tated  upon  the  deep  things  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
earth  around  him,  and  in  the  spangled  firmament  above.    The  good  work  of 
God  continued  in  that  seeHion  eighteen  months,  and  MUcr  T.  baptised  there 
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ome  four  or  five  hundred  persons,  *  all  professing  to  he  sinners,  and  to  iruet  in 
Thrist  alone  as  their  Savior ;  hjf  tJ^  almighty  power  of  Divine  grace  the  barren 
Hldemess  had  been  made  to  blossom  <w  the  rose.  And  yet,  soon  after  this 
\me,  he  became  as  despondent  as  Elijah  fleeing  from  Jezebel  after  the  dis- 
play of  God's  glory  on  Carmel.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  iMK)r,  useless  rod, 
hat  had  been  nsed  by  the  Father  for  the  good  of  His  children,  but  was  not 
kself  a  child,  and  was  now  to  be  cast  away.  He  resolved  never  to  preach 
gain ;  bat  God  comforted  him  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  He  remained 
here  another  year,  working  hard  for  the  support  of  his  family,  preaching 
Q  four  different  places  and  traveling  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  amonth, 
good  deal  on  foot,  and  receiving  no  aid  from  those  whom  he  served  in 
he  gospel— the  people  themselves  being  very  poor  and  also  negligent  of 
heir  obligation  as  hearers.  His  wife  became  fevered  and  deranged,  and, 
»y  the  advice  of  the  doctor  and  friends,  he  traveled  with  her  in  Kentucky 
ind  Ohio,  and  preached,  and  Anally  settled  in  Indiana.  He  was  requested 
>y  Elder  Isaac  McCoy  to  join  him  in  his  MlBsion  to  the  Indians,  and  he 
iras  at  first  disposed  to  do  so ;  but,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
<ew  Testament,  he  became  entirely  satisfied  that  the  modem  missionarff 
ystem  was,  in  all  respects,  directly  contrary  to  God^s  plan  and  to  apostoUe 
Practice;  and  this  persuasion  increased  the  longer  he  lived.  He  moved  to 
^banon,  Ohio,  on  a  call  from  the  church  at  that  place,  and  while  living 
here  he  published  two  books,  "Simple  Truth"  and  "Triumph  of  Truth,'* 
apposing  Fullerism,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  much  persecution. 
'Onsidering  "person''  to  mean  a  distinct  and  separate  individual,  he  ob- 
ected  to  the  saying  that  there  were  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  though 
le  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  divinity  of  the 
leather,  Son  and  Spirit.  Challenged  to  discuss  religious  questions  pub^ 
icly  with  the  champions  of  other  denominations,  he  displayed  transcend- 
nt  powers  of  debate.  Going  to  Cincinnati  to  observe  for  himself  a 
wonderful  modem  "  revival,"  he  could  see  no  evidence  of  any  genuine 
vork  of  grace.  In  1884  he  moved  to  Fayette  County,  Indiana,  having  re- 
eived  special  direction  to  leave  Lebanon ;  and  he  became  the  pastor  of 
hree  churches  in  the  Whitewater  Association.  There  were  not  many 
additions  to  the  churches,  until  in  1848  there  were  247  that  joined  the 
hurches  in  that  Association.  While  residing  in  Indiana  he  made  exten- 
ave  tours  of  preaching  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Greorgia ;  and  his 
miniflterial  gifts  and  Christian  virtues  shone  with  starry  brillian^^,  and 
numerous  sinners  were  moved,  and  multitudes  of  saints  were  comforted 
md  eRtablished  in  their  most  holy  faith,  remembering  and  mentioning^ 
^ith  delight,  as  long  as  they  lived,  those  wondrous  ministrations  of  the 
divinely  called  and  divinely  qualified  servant  of  God.     In  regard  to  the 

-  /  Let  it  t)e  mncnOMred  tb*t  there  wunUthe  gliohitgl  mtrtieU  qf  A  mUnianimn  <n  i!^<2er  IR^son 
Thomp«on*9  pnadMSSo;  he  unooniiyromteliifrly  proclaimed  at  thistlme,  and  »t  all  other  perioda  of 
hi*  mfaiiatnr,  the  wnptnnl  doctxine  of  aalvatioii  by  the  aoTereian,  dJacrlminatln^  effioicloiis 


tu*  mfaftiitnr,  the  Mnptnnl  doctxlne  of  aalvatioii  by  the  soTereiffn,  dJacrlminatln^  effioicioiis 
mce  of  God.  He  did  not.  by  the  proelamation  of  false  doctrine,  Ratiber  into  hla  churcheaa  bnahel 
at  cbatt  for  ervevy  gndn  ot  wheat ;  for  mere  nambera  and  dollars  were  in  no  sense  his  object. 
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use  and  effect  of  the  preached  g08i>el,  Elder  ThompBon  held,  with  the 
mtgority  of  Old  School  Baptists,  that  it  is  not  the  means  of  impartiug 
spiritual  life  to  the  dead  sinner ;  that  as  no  means  can  he  used  to  give  life 
to  one  literally  dead,  even  so  no  means  can  be  used  to  give  eternal  life  to 
those  who  are  dead  in  sins ;  that,  as  aU  temporal  means  are  used  to  feed, 
nourish  and  strengthen  living  subjects,  and  not  dead  ones,  so  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  is  the  medium  through  which  God  is  pleased  to  in&tTuct, 
feed  and  comfort  His  renewed  children,  and  not  by  which  He  gives  life  to 
the  dead  sinner  whom  the  Spirit  alone  can  quicken ;  that  the  gos^l  is  the 
proclamation  of  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  those  who  have  a  hearing  ear 
and  an  understanding  heart  to  receive  it,  and  to  these  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  saving  them  from  the  false  doctrines  of  men,  and 
feeding  and  making  them  strong  in  the  truth.    He  deeply  regretted  that 
brethren  in  heart  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  divided  on  this  subject 
by  partisanship  and  ambition ;  and  he  lamented  the  coldness  resultlDg 
from  such  divisions,  and  earnestly  labored  to  heal  the  breach  thus  caused, 
though  he  would  not  compromise  the  truth.    In  a  sermon  preached  in  1859 
on  1  Corinthians  xv.  64,  he,  among  other  things,  said :  "  The  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  shown  by  Paul  in  this  chapter,  is  emphaW- 
•cally  a  cardinal  point  in  that  heavenly  message  of  glad  tidings  sent  to 
earth,  called  the  gospel  of  our  salvation.    If  the  dead  rise  not,  then  Christ 
is  not  risen,  and  we  shall  not  rise,  and  our  faith  is  vain,  and  we  are  yet  in 
our  sins.    But  if  Christ  be  risen  from  the  dead  as  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept,  then  all  His  saints,  as  the  entire  crop  or  harvest,  shall  finally 
rise  in  His  likeness.    Paul  says  that  the  Apostles,  including  himself,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren,  the  most  of  whom  were  living  -when  he 
^wrote,  were  personal  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  that,  a» 
Adam  represented  the  whole  crop  of  his  i>osterity,  and  they  all  died  in 
iiim,  so  Christ  represents  the  whole  crop  of  His  spiritual  seed,  and  they 
«hall  all  be  made  alive  in  Him,  and  in  His  heavenly  and  perfect  likeness. 
Some  modem  Sadducees  profess  to  believe  in  a  resurrection,  but  not  of 
this  identical  body.     They  say  that  when  the  body  dies,  the  never-dying 
spirit  is  separated  fi-om  tMs  dying  body— being  mortal,  it  wiU  return  to 
its  mother  earth  and  never  be  resurrected ;  but  the  livin«  spirit,  which 
never  dies,  leaves  the  body,  and  in  a  living,  spiritual  body  aacends  up  to 
God  who  gave  it,  and  there  eAJoys  the  eternal  glory.     Now  who  does  not 
see  through  the  mist  of  this  sophism  t    Where  is  any  particle  of  the  resur- 
xection  of  the  dead  in  this  system  t    What  dies  t     The  body  only ;  and, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  which  dies  never  rises  a^ain,  only  the 
spirit  in  a  spiritual  body  which  never  died.    There  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  this  theory;  but  the  Apostle  argues  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  even  these  vile  bodies  of  ours— that  they  shall  be  changed  and 
fashioned  like  our  Savior's  glorious  body— that  this  mortal  shall  put  on| 
immortality,  that  this  corruptible  shaU  put  on  incorruption.     He  main- 
tains that  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  but  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  ;  that  it 
is  sown  in  corruption,  but  it— yes,  it  is  the  same  body— it  is  raised  in  in^ 
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corrnption.  All  this  shows  the  identity  of  the  body,  but  that  this  identi- 
cal body  shall  be  not  only  raised  from  the  dead,  but  shall,  in  that  process, 
be  changed  from  natural  to  spiritual.  Flesh  and  blood,  in  the  present 
[lepraved  state,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  neither  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorruption.  The  same  body  of  Christ  that  was  crucified 
und  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  was  raised  again  to  life,  and  made  spiritual,  and 
ascended  to  Heaven.  Enoch  and  El^ah  did  not  leave  their  mortal  bodies 
behind  to  decay,  but  they  were  translated  or  changed,  in  the  process, 
from  natural  to  spiritual.  The  saints  who  shall  be  alive  on  earth  at  the 
M'cond  coming  of  Christ  shall  not  sleep,  but  shall  be  changed— not  ex- 
change these  bodies  for  some  other  bodies,  but  these  bodies  shall  be 
r hanged  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  from  being  terrestrial, 
they  shall  become  celestial  bodies,  incorruptible,  glorious  and  immortal. 
Then  shall  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Under  a  conditional  cove- 
nant^ the  ministration  of  law  and  of  death,  Adam,  with  all  his  posterity, 
fell  into  ruin ;  but  under  the  unconditional  covenant  of  grace,  ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  life,  all  the  heirs 
of  promise  shall  certainly  be  saved,  both  in  soul  and  in  body,  forever.  A 
conditional  plan  of  salvation  can  reach  only  the  good,  the  obedient,  the 
righteous ;  and,  as  the  Bible  declares  there  are  none  such  on  earth,  such 
a  plan  can  reach  no  member  of  the  human  family.  While  oonditionalists 
are  preaching  to  moral  free  agents  and  to  the  good,  do  let  me  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  to  them  who  are  without  strength,  to  them  who  are 
naked,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty.  Let  me  say  to  the  poor,  ungodly  sinner, 
'  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  t<o  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'  Let  me  tell  the  helpless  sinner  that  Christ 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Though  their  sins  be  red  as  scarlet  or 
crimson,  let  me  tell  them  that  He  can  cleanse  them  white  as  wool  or  snow. 
If  the  conditlonalist  can  find  a  good,  righteous  man,  a  moral  free  agent, 
he  may  preach  to  him ;  for,  as  Christ '  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance,'  I  have  but  little  to  say  to  such,  and  I  cannot  find 
them.  Let  me  preach  to  sinners,  for  these  I  can  find  everywhere,  and  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  the  gospel  of  their  salvation.  Its  language 
is, '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'  We 
learn  from  John  v.  28,  29,  that  all  the  dead,  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  shall  be  raised  from  their  graves ;  and,  from  Revelation  xx.  12- 
15,  that  all  shall  stand  before  Grod,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and 
another  book  shall  be  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life,  and  that  the  dead 
shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac- 
cording to  their  works,  and  that  all  except  those  who  are  found  written  in 
the  book  of  life  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire— the  second  death.  I 
understand  the  books  to  be  the  books  of  the  law— the  five  books  of  Moses. 
'  There  is  one  who  judgeth  you,  even  Moses  in  whom  ye  trust.  They  that 
are  under  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law.'  The  law  is  the  conditional 
system,  and  every  conditlonalist  desires  and  exi)ect6  to  be  judged  by  the 
books  of  the  law  according  to  his  works.    So  the  books  and  t^eir  works 
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Will  "be  compared,  and  they  will  all  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.    Such  will 
be  the  final  fate  of  all  whose  names  were  not  foand  written  in  the  book 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    Such  are  the 
awful  results  of  the  conditional  plan,  which  is  the  law,  the  ministration 
of  condemnation  and  death.    May  the  Lord  save  His  people  from  the 
curse.    The  gospel  of  our  salvation  opens  a  brighter  prospect  before  us 
than  all  the  schemes  and  systems  which  philosophy,  criticism,  speculation 
or  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ever  devised.    By  man  came  death  and  all  its 
gloom ;  we  look  at  it  with  dread  and  repulsive  fear.     Its  gloom  is  deep 
and  dark ;  not  one  bright  star  to  guide,  or  one  bright  beam  to  cheer  the 
lonely  traveler  !--all,  all  is  gloom !    But  hark !  in  accents  soft  and  melo- 
dious as  seraphs  sing,  we  hear  it  proclaimed,  '  By  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ; '  '  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ; '  the  gloom 
recedes.    Clothed  in  bright  immortality  and  incorruption  we  behold  the 
saints  arise.     This  is  the  hope  of  the  gospel.^^    Elder  Thompson's  last 
sermon  was  preached  before  the  Antioch  Church,  in  Wabash  County,  Ind.^ 
the  third  Sunday  in  April,  1866,  from  1  John  v.  1,  2.    He  spoke,  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.    He  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  May,  testi^y^ing  in  his  laat  moments, 
"  I  have  preached  that  which  I  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  in  prospect 
of  death  it  is  my  only  hope.    For  many  years  I  have  not  known  the  fear 
of  death,  but  have  been  waiting  till  my  change  should  come,  leaving  the 
event  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  just  Grod.    How  great  a  blessing  it  is  to 
have  a  merciful  and  faithful  God  to  trust  in  when  I  come  to  die !    My 
God  is  a  God  of  purpose  and  power ;  He  doeth  all  things  right.^ 

Elder  Daniel  Parker,  who  had  some  following  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, denied  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body ;  and  he  affirmed  the  actual  existence  from  eternity  to  eternity 
of  Satan,  and  of  all  the  wicked  as  his  seed  in  him,  and  of  the  righteous  as 
the  seed  of  Christ  in  Him.  This  doctrine  is  known  as  Two-Seedism,  or 
Dualism ;  and  it  is  an  attempt  to  incorporate  into  Christianity  the  essence 
of  Parsism,  the  ancient  Pagan  religion  of  Persia,  which  affirmed  that  there 
were  two  eternal  Beings,  Ormuzd,  the  God  of  light,  the  cause  of  every- 
thing good,  and  Ahriman,  the  God  of  darkness,  the  cause  of  aU  evil.  It 
was  a  characteristic  of  Gnosticism  and  ManichaBism,  and  has  nciore  orle&s 
troubled  the  church  in  all  countries  and  ages.  In  utter  demolition  of  this 
doctrine,  the  Bible  declares  that  there  is  h^itone  Eternal  Being,  Jehovah, 
and  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  most  thoughtful  minds  ad- 
mit that  sin  is  not  a  creature  of  God,  but  originated  in  the  abuse  of  the 
free-will  that  God  first  gave  to  His  responsible  creatures.* 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  Arianism  made  against  the  first  editor  and 
some  of  the  old  correspondents  of  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  my  father, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  parties,  was  f  ally  satisfied  that 

*  Elder  Jotan  M.  Wstoon,  in  ' '  The  Old  Baptist  Test.  '•  pnblialied.  In  ISB.  a  maaterljr  *  *  BefnU- 
tioD  of  the  Maalchaeo-Farkerit^  Heresr."  And  Blder  Qeonre  T.  Stlpp,  of  Hennlnir.  HI.,  pnblJitbcd 
in  1879  an  able  * '  Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  called  '  Two  Seeds  *  "-^a.pamphlet  which  may  be  pxo« 
cured  from  the  author  at  tweoty-fiTe  cents  per  copy. 
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fhe  chaise  oroae  from  a  misconatmctioii  of  the  real  views  of  the  writers ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  most  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  expressions 
of  some  of  the  writers  were  ungoarded,  ill-advised  and  unscriptural. 

Mr.  William  Cathcart^  in.  his  "  Baptist  Encyclopedia,"  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1881— the  lai^est  New  School  Baptist  book  in  the  world- 
says  in  his  article  on  Primitive  or  Old  School  Baptists :  ''  Many  of  the 
Old  School  brethren,  while  they  comfort  saints,  do  not  feel  it  a  duty  to 
warn  sinners,  and  few  conversions  occur  under  their  ministrations.  They 
allege  that  Gk>d  carries  on  His  own  work '  without  the  least  instrumentality 
whatever',  and.  that '  all  the  preaching  from  John  the  Baptist  untU  now, 
if  made  to  bear  on  one  unregenerate  sinner,  could  no  more  quicken  his 
poor,  dead  soul  than  so  much  chattering  of  a  crane  or  a  swallow.'  And  it 
would  not  but  for  God's  accompanying  Spirit.  This  system  is  not  entirely 
new,  bat  has  prevailed  at  times  elsewhere.  It  Ib  claimed  that  it  humbles 
the  pride  of  man ;  but  it  is  charged,  also,  that  it  pampers  ease,  lulls  to 
sleep,  and  shrivels  benevolence.  The  decline  of  some  Baptist  Churches 
in  Great  Britain  is  attributed  by  many  to  this  contracted  view  of  man's 
duty  and  privilege.  Many  of  the  Old  School  brethren  in  the  ministry 
possess  decided  ability  as  expounders  of  Scripture ;  the  members  of  their 
churches  are  commonly  persons  of  deep  piety,  and  of  extensive  Biblical 
Imowledge.  The  creed  which  they  generally  hold  is  the  Confession  most 
venerated  by  all  the  Regular  Baptists  of  America,  from  whom  they  origi- 
nally withdrew,  and  with  whom  they  decline  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical 
relations.'^ 

Mr.  Bichard  B*  Cook,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Baptists  in  AJl  Ages  and 
Countries,"  published  in  Baltimore  in  1884»  says  of  the  New  School  Bap- 
tists, of  whom  he  is  one :  "A  peril  arises  from  rapid  numerical  growth, 
and  this  admonishes  us  to  be  careful  in  the  reception  of  members,  and  in 
the  training  of  converts.  We  should  grow,  but  grow  wisely.  Numbers 
may  be  an  element  of  weakness.  Tacitus  said  that  the  Boman  Empire 
was  in  danger  of  breaking  down  from  its  own  greatness ;  and  so,  in  our 
Tapid  increase,  we  may  lose  the  strength  and  vigor  of  earlier  years.  Yet 
the  cry  is  for  more,,  and  some  churches  think  they  are  not  progressing 
imless  receiving  accessions.  There  is  a  craving,  in  many  quarters,  for 
the  feverish  excitement  of  large  ingatherings,  and  for  pastors  who  will 
'draw/  and  'fill  the  pews,'  and  'pay.'  Hence  the  pastor,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, is  prevented  from  steadily  laying  solid  foundations  for  the  spiritual 
house,  and  finds  himself  almost  unconsciously  drifting  with  the  popular 
current,  seeking  to  please,  laboring  for  present  effect,  and  securing,  it 
may  be,  large,  but  superficial,  results.  I  apprehend  that  our  method  is 
wrong.  There  is  a  kind  of  church  growth  that  ought  to  be  sought  first 
in  order  of  time,  as  it  is  first  in  importance.  We  speak  of  development 
which  is  internal,  not  external,  spiritual  instead  of  material,  in  quality 
rather  than  in  quantity.  Progress  in  this  direction  may  be  slow,  like  the 
Jidvaneing  hour-hand  of  the  clock,  or  the  maturing  child,  but  it  is  steady 
^nd  sare.    Let  this  inward  growth  be  manifest  to  '  those  without '  by  the 
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broadest  distinction  made  in  theory  and  in  practice  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  nothing  be  done  by  Christians  in  the  parsoitof  pleas> 
nre  or  of  business  that  is  a  reproach  to  Christ ;  and  mark  the  result. 
Attention  thos  given  to  that  part  of  the  commission  which  requires '  teach- 
ing them  to  observe^  and  observing  ourselves  the  'all  things'  'com- 
manded,' will  not  fail  of  best  success.  The  church  that  attends  faithfully 
to  its  own  spiritual  prosperity  will  be  too  active  to  cease  to  grow  from 
without.  It  is  spiritual  strength  that  the  churches  most  need,  and  which 
mere  numbers  cannot  give." 

Says  Mr.  8.  H.  Ford,  "  LL.  D.,"  a  prominent  New  School  Baptist  min- 
ister, editor  and  author :  "  With  all  the  intellectual  and  social  progress 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  the  advance  in  the  outwaxd,  the  active,  and 
the  materia],  where  is  the  piety,  the  heart  devotion,  the  calm  thought  and 
unshrinMng  faith  of  these  elevated  and  enlightened  times  f  In  all  the 
boasted  progress  and  advance  of  the  present  day,  there  has  been  a  crum- 
bling away  of  basal  truth.  Vital  doctrines  have  been  and  are  ignored 
and  even  denied  with  levity,  and  often  with  derision,  by  the  accredited 
ministers  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  Downright  infidels  have 
poured  from  Lutheran  pulpits  ridicule  on  the  doctrines  of  grace  preached 
by  Luther.  A  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  church  is  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  impugners  of  God's  word.  Dignitaries  in  Scotland's  Free  Church 
have  become  the  apologists  and  abettors  of  skepticism.  In '  evangelical  * 
pulpits  and  theological  schools  of  almost  every  denpmination,  the  fiiU  or 
real  in spiration  of  God's  word  has  been  denied.  Work  is  the  watch- word, 
and  faith  is  decried.  There  is  a  lack  of  that  rugged,  steadfast,  immova- 
ble faith  which  once  distinguished  the  followers  of  the  Lord.  Beneath 
all  the  activity  and  benevolence  of  the  present  age  is  an  emasculated, 
shattered,  yielding  theology,  which  places  humanity  above  dogma — ^that 
is,  a  depraved  nature  above  Divine  truth,  work  above  faith,  the  material 
above  the  spiritual,  and  the  present  above  the  future.  The  time  has  come 
when  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine.  Well-paid  musicians,  and 
costly  floral  displays,  and  secular  themes,  and  the  sounds  and  sights  in 
BO-cidled  evangelical  churches,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  glorious  gos- 
pel of  our  blessed  God.  '  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  iir 
the  days  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.' " 

Says  Mr.  J.  R.  Graves,  "  LL.  D.,"  another  New  School  or  Missionary 
Baptist  minister,  editor  and  author,  of  great  ability :  "  This  is  the  last— 
the  Laodi<iean  Age  of  the  church.  Work !  Work  !  WORK !  Mt^ons ! 
Missions  !  is  shouted  by  the  agents  of  missionary  societies  and  by  the 
religious  press,  while  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel  is  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  those  few  brethren  who  seek  to  maintain  them  in  their 
primitive  purity  are  opposed  and  frowned  upon,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
brethren  excited  against  them  as  obstructionists  to  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel !  They  are  pointed  to  with  a  sneer  as  men  who  waste  their  time  and 
energies  upon  unimportant  subjects !  when  they  occasionally  correct  the 
nnscriptural  teachings  of  the  press  and  pulpit  touching  the  Atonements 
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the  church  and  its  prerogatives  and  mission,  the  Lord^s  Sapper»  the  Rest 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  The  pi-esentation  of  any  one  oi 
these  and  cognate  subjects  is  called  not  preaching  the  gospel,  but  obstruct* 
ing  it  and  hindering  missions !  Who  will  say  that  there  is  any  gospel 
aside  from  and  independent  of  these  subjects,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  gospel  and  of  a  correct  faith  and  incentive  to  Christian  work  1 
Have  we  not  enough  of  this  masked  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
from  Pedobaptists,  without  hearing  it  from  the  Baptist  press,  and  having 
it  issued  to  us  in  printed  circulars  from  our  Missionary  Boards  t  The 
mission  of  the  Churcl^  of  Christ  is  twofold.  1.  The  first  and  by  far  most 
important  is  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  Christ— the  faith  once  delivered, 
in  its  purity,  otherwisfd  it  ^11  prove  a  curse ;  though  all  the  world  should 
be  converted  to  it,  no  one  would  be  saved  by  it.  2.  The  second  part  of 
the  church's  mission  is  to  preach  a  pure  pospel,  to  the  extent  of  her  abil- 
ity, to  all  nations,  not  for  the  conversion  of  every  man  and  woman  of  any 
nation,  but  that  God  may  thereby  call  out  of  the  GentUes  a  people  for  His 
name.  Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge— even  the  directions 
given  us  in  God's  word,  and  not  in  contravention  of  them." 

The  number  of  nominal  Christians  at  the  close  of  each  century,  and  in 
1885,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

A.  D.  100, 600,000 

"900, 2,000,000 

"300, 5,000,000 

"400, 10,000,000 

"600, 15,000,000 

"      flOO, 20,000,000 

"      700,    . 25,000,000 

"800, ao,ooo,ooo 

"900, 40,000,000 

"    1000, 50,000,000 

"    1100, 70;000,000 

"    1200, 80,000,000 

"    1800, 75,000,000 

"    1400, 80,000,000 

"    1500, 100,000,000 

"    leOO, 125,000,000 

"    1700,     ........        156,000,000 

"    1800, 200,000,000 

"    1885, 410,000,000 

Of  this  present  nominal  Christian  population  of  410,0000,000,  about    /    •  t  » 

300,000,000  are  Roman  Catholics ;  about  90,000,000  are  Greek  Catholics ;  Jt  ^  ^  '^*     '' 
and  aboat  120,000,000  are  Protestants.    The  Protestants  are  sub-divided  /^  , ,    I  \     , 
about  as  follows:    46,000,000  Lutherans ;  20,000,000  Episcopalians ;  10,000,-  '\^     ' "  '  * 
OOO  Presbyterians;  4,000,000  Congregationalists  (or  Independents) ;  16,-  ^\  t  ^(f  i  *\ 
000,000  BaptiLsts  (including  Disciples) ;  20,000,000  Methodists ;  and  5,000,000 
> "^ '     '     ' •  ^t^'.x-^i- 
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belong  to  minor  secto— these  nnmben  denoting,  not  the  communicants, 
bat  the  entire  popnlation*  all  the  members  of  all  the  families  of  each 
denomination.  As  a  general  thing,  the  numberof  eommnnjcants  is  about 
one-f  onrth  of  the  estimated  population. 

The  present  population  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  1,CIOQ,OQQ,QQO, 
and  the  numbers  of  those  protosing  the  difGorent  religions  are  redconed 
as  foUows : 

Christians, 410,000,000 

Jews, 7,000,080 

Mohammedans, 900,000,000 

Brahminists, 175,000,000 

Buddhists, 840,000,000 

Taoists, 00,000,000 

Oonfttcianists, •       •       80,000,000 

Shintoiste, 14,000,000 

Other  Pagans, 214,000,000 

1,500,000,009 
The  memberMp  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  have  been  864,873,  in  1800;  8,52fM)88,  in  1860;  6,072,306,  in 
1870;  and  10,066,968,  in  1880.  The  Boman  Catholic  population  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  have  been  100,000,  in  1800 ;  1,614,000,  in  1860 ; 
4,600,000,  in  1870;  and  6,867,880,  in  1880. 

The  864,873  Protestants  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  180O  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sub-divided  as  follows:  Regular  Baptists,  100,000; 
Free- Will  Baptists,  8,000;  Congregationalists,  76,000;  Presbyterians,  40,- 
000 ;  Methodists,  64,000 ;  Episcopalians,  11,978 ;  Quakers,  60,000 ;  Lutherans, 
Mennonites,  Moravians,  Dutch  Reformed,  etc.,  20,000.  And  Uie  10,065,963 
Protestants  in  the  United  States  in  1880  were  recX^oned  to  have  been  sub- 
divided as  follows:  ''Regular  Baptists,^  2,396,837;  Free- Will  Baptists, 
78,012 ;  "  Anti-Mission  Baptists,"  40,000  (this  is  the  name  given  to  the  Old 
School  or  Primitive  Baptists,  who  numbered  in  1880  about  100,000) ;  other 
Baptists,  88,589 ;  Congregationalists,  884,882 ;  Disciples,  591,821 ;  Donkers, 
60,000 ;  Episcopalians,  888,888 ;  Reformed  Episcopalians,  9,448 ;  Evangelical 
Association,  112,197;  Evangelical  Friendia,  60,000;  Lutherans,  950,868 
Methodists,  8,574,485 ;  Mennonites,  50,000;  Moravians,  9,491 ;  Presbyterians, 
987,640  (of  whom  111,868  were  Cumberland) ;  Dutch  Reformed,  80,d06 ;  Ger- 
man Reformed,  155,857 ;  Second  Adventists,  70,000 ;  Seventh-Day  Second 
Adventists,  15,570;  United  Brethren,  157,885;  Winebrenneriana,  90,000 ; 
llinor  Sects,  25,000. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  year  1800  there  were  less  than  5,000,000  Bibles 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  said  that ,  during  this  century,  about  170,000,000 
copies  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  printed  and  distribu- 
ted. "At  the  beginning  of  this  century,"  says  Mr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  in 
his  "  Problem  of  Religious  Progress,"  "  the  Bible  existed,  in  some  fifty 
translations,  in  the  languages  of  one -fourth  of  the  earth's  population ; 
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now  it  exists  in  the  languages  of  oyer  f our-ftfths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  "—in  al>oat  three  hundred  languages  and  dialects. 

As  to  whether  this  world  is  optimist^  the  best  possible,  or  pessimist, 
the  worst  possible,  I  believe  that  it  is  neither ;  but  that  the  history  of  the 
world  is  a  blending  or  alternation  of  day  and  night,  light  and  darkness, 
sunshine  and  shadow,  Summer  and  Winter,  calm  and  storm,  truth  and 
error,  virtue  and  vice,  godliness  and  ungodliness.  And  I  believe  that  this 
world,  as  well  as  every  other,  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  an  omni- 
present, omniscient  and  omnipotent  God ;  who  has  created  and  preserves 
it ;  who  exercises  not  only  a  general,  but  also  a  special  providence  over 
every  one  of  His  creatures,  and  over  every  moment  and  every  event  of 
their  existences,  not  a  sparrow  falling  to  ^e  ground  without  Him,  and 
the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  being  all  numbered ;  who  has  wondei-fully 
loved  poor,  lost  sinners  with  an  everlasting  love,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  love  in  the  sin-atoning  death  of  His  incarnate  Son,  and  in  the  renew- 
ing power  of  His  indwelling  Spirit  shedding  abroad  His  love  in  our  hearts ; 
and  who  is  abundantly  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  salvation  out 
of  ruin,  and  to  accomplish  His  blessed  promise  to  fill  the  whole  world  with 
His  knowledge  and  glory  (Numbers  xiv.  21 ;  Isaiah  xi.  9 ;  Habakkuk  ii, 
14;  Zechariah  xiv.  9;  Revelation  v.  18;  xi.  15;  xx.  2-6;  xxi.  1). 

In  regard  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  world  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  says :  "  In  the  first  two  centuries  (the  purest 
period)  of  the  Christian  Church  the  moral  elevation  was  extremely  high, 
and  was  continually  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  creed. 
In  the  century  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  a  marked  depression 
was  already  manifest.  The  two  centuries  after  Constantine  are  uniformly 
represented  by  the  Fathers  as  a  period-  of  general  and  scandalous  vice. 
The  ecclesiastical  civilization  that  followed,  though  not  without  its  dis- 
tinctive merits,  assuredly  supplies  no  justification  of  the  Catholic  boast 
about  the  regeneration  of  society  by  the  church.  This  period,  however, 
though  justly  called  the  Dark  Ages  (of  a  professing  Christianity),  and 
though  intellectually  the  lowest  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was 
morally  far  superior  to  the  noblest  Pagan  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  Byzantine  Empire  constitutes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most 
thoroughly  base  and  despicable  form  that  civilization  has  yet  assumed, 
its  history  being  a  monotonous  story  of  the  intrigues  of  priests,  eunuchs 
and  women,  of  poisonings,  of  conspiracies,  of  uniform  ingratitude,  of 
perpetual  fratricides.  That  the  civilization  of  the  last  three  centuries  has 
risen  in  most  respects  to  a  higher  level  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  I 
at  least  firmly  believe;  but  theological  ethics,  though  very  importiiut, 
form  but  one  of  the  many  and  complex  elements  of  it<s  excellence. 
Mechanical  inventions,  the  habits  of  industrial  life,  the  discoveries  of 
physical  science,  the  improvements  of  government,  the  expansion  of 
literature,  the  traditions  of  Pagan  antiquity,  have  all  a  distinguished 
place ;  ^  some  of  these  elements  of  modern  civilization,  however,  as  he 
elsewhere  admits,  both  secularize  and  demoralize  society ;  and  he  con- 
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fesses  that  the  first  and  second  centuries  were  the  purest  period  of  the 
church.  The  truth  1  believe  to  be  that,  under  the  operations  of  Divine 
Providence,  evil  is,  in  general,  more  restrained  and  seeks  more  disguises 
and  milder  forms  in  modem  civilized  countries  than  in  ancient  or  unciv- 
ilized countries  (there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  hypocrisy  increases 
with  so-called  civilization) ;  while  nothing  but  Divine  Almighty  grace 
extirpates  the  root  or  love  of  moral  evil.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  United 
States,  since  1850,  crime  has  greatly  increased.  The  ninth  census  gives 
these  figures : 

Tear,  Frisonerw.       JRaHo  to  PopulatUm, 

1850 6,737  lout  of  8,443 

1860 19,066  1       "    1,647 

1870 82,901  1       "     1,173 

And  the  tenth  census  gives  the  following : 

1880 59,255  1  out  of    860 

The  tenth  census  strangely  doubles  the  number  of  prisoners  for  1850 
and  1860.    Thus,  according  to  the  figures  in  the  ninth  census,  crime  in- 
creased in  the  United  States,  from  1850  to  1880,  four  etmes-— and,  according 
to  the  figures  in  the  tenth  census,  two  times— as  fast  as  the  population;  and 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  lamentable  fact,  that  duiing  tbe  same 
period,  from  1850  to  1880,  the  profession,  without  the  evident  possession,  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  increased  from  8,529,000  to  10,065,000— a/mo«f  in  a 
threefold  proportion;  while  the  Catholic  population  increased  from  1,614,- 
000  to  6,867,880— aZntost  in  a  fourfold  proportion.    The  increase  of  crime  is 
attributed  to  the  eight  million  foreign  immigrants  that  came  into  this 
country  from  1850  to  1880  and  to  the  Civil  War  in  1861-64;  but  the  tenth 
census  makes  crime  somewhat  less  in  1870  than  in  1860,  though  much 
greater  in  1880 ;  and  it  is  known  that  murders,  for  instance,  have  terribly 
increased  in  the  last  four  years,  from  1,266  in  1881  to  8,877  in  1884 ;    and» 
notvnthstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  youthful  population  is  now  sifltd 
through  the  Sunday  School,  the  age  of  criminals  is  growing  constantly  less. 

Says  Mr.  M.  S.  Baldwin,  "Bishop  of  Huron:"  "Dark  and  troubled 
though  the  world  may  be,  riven  and  seamed  by  the  ghastly  eftects  of  sin, 
yet,  after  all,  confusion  does  not  reign  supreme.     The  stars  seem  i>ow- 
dered  in  the  sky— scattered  in  orderless  prof usion— yet  astronomy  reveals 
that  harmony,  not  discord,  prevails  among  them.     So,  too,  while  to  the 
eye  of  sense  the  world  appears  but  the  arena  of  capricious  pasaions,  ^e 
know  it  is  far  otherwise.    High  over  all — above  the  god  of  this  -world — 
sits  One  to  whom  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth  belongs.     It  is  the 
admission  of  this  blessed  fact  which  gives  us  enduring  peace.     For  if  it 
be  true  that  the  supreme  and  abiding  government  of  the  world,  is  upon 
His  shoulder  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  it  foUows  as  a  natural  sequence 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  all  earthly  power ;  and  a  gracious  reason,  even  if 
we  cannot  grasp  it,  why  the  tumultuous  forces  that  exist  are  allowed  for 
a  moment  their  sway.    All  things  must  subserve  His  glory    and  His 
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sople's  good.  We  ueed  a  ministry  HuU  beUeves  in  Jesus  Christ  I  meant 
f  this,  a  miniBtay  that  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  against  the  whole  world ; 
lat  not  merely  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  power,  or  even  a  great 
>wer,  but  that  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth  is  His ;  that  He  is  before 
1  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist ;  that  He  is  not  only  King,  but 
ing  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  that  believes,  when  it  enters  the  pulpit, 
ible  in  hand,  to  uplift  Christ  as  the  infinite  salvation  of  God,  a  blessings 
ot  only  may,  but  must  follow,  because  He  is  the  pmcer  of  God,  and  be- 
luse  this  is  the  hour  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
od,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  This  is  the  ministry  we  need :  one 
ot  afraid  to  step  out  on  the  deep  blue  of  God's  promise,  and  trust  where 
le  whole  world  derides ;  not  afraid  to  stake  the  awful  inviolability  of 
hrist's  word  against  the  despair  of  a  nation,  and  to  rejoice  in  sunlight 
hen  the  whole  world  sees  only  the  blackness  of  the  storm.  Oh,  we  need 
Iways  to  be  wrapped  round  in  the  very  folds  of  the  Kedeemer's  garments, 
>  realize  Him  so  personally  present,  that  above  us  we  can  see  His  glorious 
>rm  towering  up  into  infinite  divinity— His  head  crowned  with  many 
rowns,  and  shining  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ;  beneath  vs,  as  the 
U>ck  of  Ages,  upholding  the  whole  church  with  the  omnipotency  of  His 
lOwer ;  around  us,  as  the  hills  are  about  Jerusalem,  that  we  being  encir- 
ted  with  His  presence  maybe  saved  from  all  our  adversaries,  and  rest  in 
be  fuUness  of  His  peace.  The  painful  absence  of  such  faith  causes  many 
racticaUy  to  banish  Christ  from  their  discourses.  To  interest  a  congre- 
:ation  and  stimulate  their  flagging  attention,  every  unsanctified  method 
i  adopted— the  arts  of  oratory,  the  questions  of  politics,  the  subtleties  of 
cience,  anything,  everything  to  accomplish  the  result.  The  truth  is, 
len  have  grown  ashamed  of  Christ,  because  His  glorious  gospel  is  abso- 
iitely  divorced  in  their  minds  from  that  to  which  God  inseparably  joined 
t,  namely.  Power.  We  need  a  ministry  baptized  ivith  the  Holy  Ohost  and 
nth  fire.  There  is  no  subject  before  the  church  of  Christ  to-day  of  such 
remendous  import  as  this.  What  the  church  needs  most— more  than  gold 
nd  silver— more  than  social  influence— more  than  all  with  which  this^ 
Forld  can  dower  hei^is  the  i)er8onal  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  While 
ingering  at  Calvary,  the  church  has  forgotten  Pentecost ;  while  mourn- 
ng  the  absence  of  the  dear  Lord,  she  has  not  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  her 
blessed  Comforter.  To  use  the  powerful  language  of  the  late  Adolphe 
ionod :  The  church  has  unlearned  the  Spirit.  As  a  general  rule,  we  do- 
lot  see  that  it  needs  the  whole  work  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  explain 
md  bring  home  to  the  heart  the  work  of  Grod,  the  Son.  Doubtless  th& 
lisciples  thought  none  so  meet  as  they  to  go  forth  and  preach  Christ  at 
he  time  of  His  departure,  but  the  Lord  positively  forbade  them :  '  Tarry,' 
«id  He, '  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from 
m  high.'  All  the  historical  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  were  clearly  before 
hem,  but  they  did  not  understand  their  spiritual  import  and  value.  They 
R'anted  light,  they  wanted  power;  and  these  were  supplied  in  the  coming- 
)f  the  Holy  Ghost.    It  is  the  same  now.    All  the  learning  of  the  schools,. 
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however  subtle,  however  prof oiuid»  caoiiot  Bi^ply  tiiis  power.  Pnaehm 
«peak  of  a  Christ,  but  all  is  dark— midnight  is  about  them.  Wliai  i» 
needed  is  Light,  Life,  Power,  and  these  three  ate  in  the  Holjr  Gbott. 
We  need  a  ministry  cawrageom  and  outtpaken  far  ihe  tnUk  As  for 
modem  science,  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it  speaks  as  a  child*  it  nader- 
stands  as  a  child,  it  thinks  as  a  child,  and  only  when  it  hat  beeom 
a  man  will  it  put  away  childish  things,  and  be  a  complete  witness  for  the 
truth.  Revelation  is  the  perfect  man,  and  cannot,  theiefioie,  ia  sQ  tbe 
grandeur  of  its  perfect  evidence,  chime  in  with  the  choras  of  inehoateud 
faulty  sciences.  No ;  from  their  very  nature  they  must  inevitably  change, 
-while  truth,  like  God.Himself ,  is  forever  changeless  and  the  sameforeTa. 
Under  no  pressure  whatever  let  us  offer  any  compromise  of  the  trath ;  tsf 
adaptations  of  the  written  word  of  God  to  suit  the  haughty  demwdi  d 
an  imperious  criticism  or  sneering  unbelief.  The  BibLe  is  true,  geoenllj, 
^absolutely,  verbally.  It  was  not  only  inspired  when  it>  was  written;  it  ii 
inspired  now.  We  may  stake  time  and  eternity  on  all  its  Uessed  rxtm- 
ances,  and  be  at  peace  when  the  world  is  in  throes  about  us.  We  oeedi 
ministry  understanding  the  relative  position  of  the  chureh  to  the  world. 
The  fierce  demand  of  the  world  is  that  we  should  conform  to  itsideu,it» 
pleasures  and  its  aims ;  the  precept  of  Christ  is  that  we  should  oome  00 
imd  be  separate  from  it.  The  world?s  cry  is  *  compromise ;'  Chnat's  i* 
*  separation.'  We  cannot  possibly  do  both;  and  as  we  are  not  our  own. 
l)ut  bought  with  a  price,  let  us  go  without  the  camp  to  our  Divine  Maet». 
«nd  learn  from  Him  how  to  conquer  the  world.  And  it  i»  just  as  ve  do 
this,  and  listen  to  His  voice  who  says, '  Be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  otct- 
<;ome  the  world,'  that  we  shall  not  only  witness  a  good  confession,  botbr 
able  in  this  very  world  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  a  living,  oonqnennf 
Christianity.  Tw^o  precepts  Chiist  gave,  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other 
at  the  close,  of  His  ministry.  The  firot  was,  'Follow  me;'  the  other. 
^Abide  in  me.'  This  latter  was  His  dying  iigunction.  It  indicates  the 
present  and  eternal  home  of  the  believer ;  it  is  '  in  Him.'  Nothing  cdqU 
possibly  be  more  intimate,  more  personal  than  this.  The  believer  is  net 
only  to  walk  worthy  of  Christ,  to  follow  Christ;  he  is  to  abide  in  Hin. 
The  only  life  of  Divine  fruitf ulnesa,  acceptance,  sinlesaneas  and  powi^r. 
is  that  of  the  man  continually  abiding  in  Christ^  Holiness  being  that  ta 
-which  we  are  urgently  called,  permit  me  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  worldlinessin  the  present  day.  1  refer 
to  the  tortuaua  cmd  unkoljf  wayt  in  whieh  money  is  often  raised  for  chwrtk 
purposes.  Dice  and  gambling,  lotteries  and  grab-bags,  even  theatrkal 
exhibitions,  farces  and  comedies,  are  brought  into  requisition  now  bj 
some  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  Against  them  aU,  root  aod 
branch,  1  enter  my  most  solemn  and  determined  protest.  In  my  jnd^* 
inent,  they  are  calculated  to  bring  down  a  curse  rather  than  a  meeajagoi 
the  misguided  people  by  whom  they  are  practiced  and  upheld.  The  esd  is 
always  supposed  to  justify  the  means ;  and  the  clearing  ofT  Hie  heavy  debt 
on  some  burdened  church  is  supposed  to  be  a  result  so  stupendoos  thatit 
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lUy  vindicates  any  expedient,  however  extravagant,  which  may  have  been 
lopted.  On  the  contrary  these  methods  fearfully  confound  the  church 
-itli  the  world,  and  the  world  with  the  church ;  they  lower,  below  zero^ 
le  spirituality  of  the  whole  congregation ;  they  grievoosly  insult  Him 
bo  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  and  most  seriously  inijure  the  body,  which 
»  the  church.  In  order  to  justify  my  position,  I  will  point  out  three  glar- 
1^  contradictions  of  the  word  of  God  which  these  worldly  methods  en- 
ourage.  First,  Self-indulgence.  If  we  understand  anything  of  the  Bible, 
re  know  that  one  great  underlying  principle  is  that  of  self-denial.  Is 
loney  wanted  t  The  Bible  would  say,  then,  deny  yourselves  and  give  it» 
>o  without  some  luxury,  some  needless  refinement.  Christ  said  to  th& 
ouiig  man.  Give  up  everything.  The  modem  method  is.  Give  up- 
lothing,  but  indulge  the  flesh.  Don't  deny  yourselves,  but  gratify  your- 
elves.  It  Ib  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Him  who  said, '  Whosoever  will 
>e  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Secondly,  these 
worldly  methods  encourage  the  worship  of  a  false  god.  The  great  mistake 
he  church  is  making  in  our  age  is  giving  the  world  credit  for  owning  the 
diver  and  gold.  *  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord 
>f  hosts.'  No,  says  the  church,  they  do  not  belong  to  Thee ;  they  belong 
JO  the  Rothschilds,  the  Astors,  the  Stewarts,  and  the  Yanderbilts.  And 
in  this  belief  we  have  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  professing  Christian 
Church  doing  homage  before  the  idol,  and  crying  out, '  O  Baal,  hear  us. 
Give  us  money  for  our  churches,  money  for  our  organs,  money  for  our 
ministers,  money,  money,  money,  O  Baal,  hear  us !'  That  wldch  is  most 
needed  in  our  day  is  not  so  much  more  money  as  a  deeper  spirituality  all 
along  the  line.  We  ought  to  honor  God  more  as  holding  in  His  sovereign 
hands  all  that  is  needful  for  the  welfare  of  His  church.  We  need  a 
simpler  fsdth,  a  clearer  conviction  both  of  His  love  and  omnipotency ;  and 
just  as  we  attain  unto  this,  and  confess  that  He  reigns,  and  not  man,  will 
money  cease  to  be  the  burthen  that  it  is  to-day.  God  will  honor  ftuth  that 
trusts  Him.  At  its  request  He  will  open  the  windows  of  Heaven  and  pour 
out  a  blessing  we  have  not  room  enough  to  receive.  Thirdly,  worldlitness 
is  encouraged.  Christ  calls  us  to  holiness.  We  are  to  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light ;  and  if  there  is  anything  destructive  to  this  spirit- 
uality which  He  enjoins,  it  is  the  worldliness  which  so  often  characterizes 
what  are  now  called  '  Church  Entertainments.'  They  wound  and  rob, 
instead  of  building  up  and  strengthening,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord. 
If  a  church  needs  money,  let  it  pray  much,  let  it  believe  much,  let  it  prac- 
tice much  self-denial,  and  the  money  will  come,  providing  only  the  object 
is  God's  glory  and  the  welfare  of  His  people." 

I  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  number  of  recent,  able,  learned  and  highly  esteemed 
Calvinistic  writers  treat  the  subjects  of  predestination  and  free  will. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  noblest,  ablest  and  most 
learned  men  of  modem  times,  says,  in  his  "  Discussions  of  Philosophy  and 
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Literature/'  (pp.  686-590) :    '<  FataliBm,  Pantheifim  and  Atheism,  the  nega- 
tion of  a  moral  Governor  and  of  a  moral  universe,  are  essentiaUy  the  same. 
The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  nature ;  con- 
aequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihilated,  which  in  any  scheme  of 
thorough- going  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion,  established  on  such  a 
nature,  is  annihilated  likewise.    An  absolute  commencement,  required  by 
the  libertarian,  and  an  infinite  non-commencement,  required  by  the  fatal- 
lAt,  are  equally  inconceivable ;  but  our  consciousness  unconditionally  tes- 
tifies that  we  are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  and  responsible 
authors  of  our  actions,  not  merely  the  worthless  links  in  an  adamantine 
series  of  effects  and  causes.    Mow  moral  libeity  is  possible  in  man  or  God, 
we  are  utterly  unable  speculatively  to  understand ;  but,  practically,  the 
/act,  that  we  are  free,  is  given  to  us  in  the  consciousness  of  an  uncompro- 
mising law  of  duty,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability ;  and 
this  f^t  of  liberty  cannot  be  red-ai*gued  on  the  ground  that  it  ia  incom- 
prehensible, for  there  are  things  which  may,  nay,  must,  be  true,  of  which 
the  understanding  is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility 
<for  instance,  space  and  time  must  be  either  limited  or  unlimited^  while 
our  minds,  in  their  present  condition,  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
either  of  tiiese  contradictory  propositions,  one  of  which  must  be  true).  It 
is  thus  shown  to  be  as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  human 
understanding,  to  deny,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowledge,  pre- 
destination and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man; 
that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  unable  to  com- 
prehend either  even  apart.    This  philosophy  proclaims  with  Augustine, 
and  Augustine  in  Ms  maturest  writing :    '  If  there  be  not  free  grace  in 
God,  how  can  He  save  the  world  f  and  if  there  be  not  free  will  in  man, 
Jbow  can  the  world  by  God  be  judged  Y '    Or,  as  the  same  doctrine  is  per- 
haps expressed  even  better  by  Bernard :    *  Abolish  free  will,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  saved ;  abolish  free  grace,  and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal 
to  save.'    Austin  repeatedly  declares  the  conciliation  of  the  foreknowl- 
edge, predestination  and  free  grace  of  God  with  the  fi*ee  will  of  man  to 
be  'a  most  difficult  question,  intelligible  only  to  a  few.'    Had  he  de- 
nounced it  as  a  fruitless  question,  and  (to  understanding)  soluble  by  none, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  a  large  library  of  acrimonioua  and  re- 
sultless  disputation.    This  conciliation  is  of  the  things  to  be  believed,  not 
understood.    The  futile  attempts  to  harmonize  these  antilogies,  by  human 
reason  to  human  understanding,  have  originated  confiictive  systems  of 
-  theology,  divided  the  church,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dishonored  religion." 
Mr.  George  Park  Fisher,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  in  Yale 
€oUege,  a  man  of  exact  and  profound  learning,  says,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished "  Outlines  of  Universal  History,"  pp.  2-8 :    "  The  Philoeophy  of 
History.— That  there  is,  in  some  sense,  a  '  reign  of  law '  in  the  succession 
o£  human  events,  is  a  conviction  warranted  by  observed  facts,  as  well  as 
inspired  by  religion.    Events  do  not  spring  into  being,  di^oined  from 
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ntecedents  leading  to  them.  Even  turning  points  in  history,  which  seem, 
t  the  first  glance,  abrupt,  are  found  to  be  dependent  on  previous  con- 
litions.  They  are  perceived  to  be  the  natural  issue  of  the  times  that  have 
rone  before.  Preceding  events  have  foreshadowed  them.  There  are 
uws  of  historical  progress  which  have  their  root  in  the  characteristics  of 
ivunan  nature.  Ends  are  wrought  out,  which  bear  on  them  evident  marks 
»f  design.  History,  as  a  whole,  is  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan :  *  through 
he  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs.'  Augustine  long  ago  argued,  that 
ie  who  has  not  left  *  even  the  entrails  of  the  smallest  and  most  insiguiii- 
*ant  animal,  or  the  feather  of  a  bird,  or  the  little  flower  of  a  plant,  or  the 
eaf  of  a  tree,  without  a  harmony,  and,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  peace  among 
ill  Itfi  parts,— that  God  can  never  be  believed  to  have  left  the  kingdoms  of 
nen,  their  dominations  and  servitudes,  outside  of  the  laws  of  His  provi- 
ience.'  To  discern  the  plan  of  history,  and  the  causes  or  laws  through 
.vhich  it  is  accomplished,  as  far  as  our  limited  capacity  will  allow,  is  the 
>bject  of  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history. 

"  Freedom  and  Law.—It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  man  is 
I  free  agent.  History,  although  it  is  not  an  aimless  process,  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  subject  to  the  forces  and  laws  which  govern  in  the  realm  of  mat- 
ter. Physical  analogies  are  not  a  literal  image  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
sphere  of  intelligence  and  freedom.  Moral  evil,  wherever  it  is  a  factor  in 
iiistory,  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of  man.  In  i*espect  to  it,  the  agency  of 
God  is  permissive  and  overruling.  Through  His  providence,  order  is 
made  to  emerge,  a  worthy  goal  is  at  last  reached,  despite  the  elements  of 
disorder  introduced  by  human  perversity.  Nor  is  progress  continuous 
and  unbroken.  It  is  often,  as  one  has  said,  a  spiral  rather  than  a  straight 
line.  It  is  not  an  unceasing  advance :  there  are  backward  movements,  or 
what  appear  to  be  such.  Of  particular  nations  it  is  frequently  evident 
that,  intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as  in  power  and  thrift,  they  have 
sunk  below  a  level  once  attained.  Of  the  inscrutable  blending  of  human 
freedom  with  a  pre-ordained  design,  Guizot  says :  '  Man  advances  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  he  has  not  conceived,  and  of  which  he  is  not 
even  aware.  He  is  the  free  and  intelligent  artificer  of  a  work  which  is 
not  his  own.'  '  Conceive  a  great  machine,  the  design  of  which  is.  centred 
in  a  single  nund,  though  its  various  parts  are  intrusted  to  different  work- 
men, separated  from,  and  strangers  to,  each  other.  No  one  of  them  un- 
derstands the  work  as  a  whole,  nor  the  general  result  which  he  concurs  in 
producing ;  but  every  one  executes  with  intelligence  and  freedom,  by 
rational  and  voluntary  acts,  the  particular  task  assigned  to  him.' 

''  The  Meaning  of  History.— A  thoughtful  student  can  hardly  fail  to 
propose  to  himself  the  question,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  histoiy  f  Why 
is  this  long  drama,  with  all  that  is  noble  and  joyous  in  it,  and  with  its 
abysses  of  sin  and  misery,  enacted  at  all  Y'  It  is  only  a  partial  answer 
that  one  can  hope  to  give  to  this  grave  inquiry,  for  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence cannot  be  fully  fathomed.  But,  among  the  ends  in  view,  the  moral 
training  of  mankind  stands  forth  with  a  marked  prominence.    The  deliv- 
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erance  of  the  race  from  moral  evil  and  error,  and  the  building  np  of  a 
purified  society,  enriched  with  all  the  good  that  belongs  to  the  ideal  of 
humanity,  and  exalted  by  fellowship  with  God,  is  not  only  an  end  worthy 
in  Itself,  but  it  is  the  end  toward  which  the  onward  movement  of  history 
is  seen  to  be  directed.  Hence,  a  central  place  in  the  course  of  history 
belongs  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  the  significance  of  history  has  ever  been  offered 
than  that  brought  forward  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  27,  where  he 
says  that  the  nations  of  men  were  assigned  to  their  places  on  the  earth*, 
and  their  duration  as  well  as  boundaries  determined, '  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him.' 

"  Physical  Geography.— The  configuration  of  different  i>ortions  of  the 
globe,  with  the  varieties  of  climate,  the  relations  of  mountain  and  plain^ 
of  land  and  water,  have  strongly  affected  the  character  of  nations  and 
the  currents  of  history.  In  regions  extremely  hot  or  extremely  cold  man 
cannot  thrive,  or  build  up  a  rich  and  enduring  civilization.  The  occupa- 
tions of  a  people  are  largely  dependent  on  its  situation— whether  it  be 
maritime  or  away  from  the  sea— and  on  peculiarities  of  soil  and  tempera- 
ture. While  the  agency  of  climate,  soil  and  other  physical  circumstancea 
may  easily  be  exaggerated,  that  agency  must  be  duly  considered  in 
accounting  for  historical  phenomena.^ 

In  reference  to  these  extracts  I  would  say  that  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
admit  that  the  conciliation  of  Divine  predestination  and  human  free  will 
is  entirely  above  my  comprehension  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  the  conciliation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  fallen  human  free  will  with  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  Christ  in  John  viii.  94-86.  But  I  am  assured,  both  from  Scripture 
and  observation  and  experience,  that  men  are  voluntary,  and  therefore 
accountable,  in  the  commission  of  sin,  and  that  they  receive  no  internal 
compulsion  from  a  holy  God  necessitating  them  to  commit  sin. 

Says  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon :    "  We  need  an  antidote  for  the  heresies 
and  poisonous  doctrines  proclaimed  by  a  large  part  of  the  pnblic  ministry 
of  the  present  age.    Zealous  persons  whose  zeal  for  God  is  not  according 
to  knowledge,  have  gone  about  and  gathered  the  gourds  of  the  wild  vine 
—ritualism,  sacramentalism,  Romanisn,  liberalism,  Rationalisniy  Armin- 
ianism,  undoctrinalism,  unspiritualism,  paturalism— and  have  made  a 
doctrinal  mixture  which  is  served  out  from  numerous  pulpits,  bnt  which 
cannot  be  taken  without  serious  risk  of  soul-poisoning,  for '  there  is  death 
in  the  pot.'    Meal  must  be  brought— the  pure  gosi>el  of  the  grace  of  Ood,. 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — and  cast  into  the  pottage  of  wild  gourds,  and 
it  will  kill  the  poison.    The  surest  remedy  for  false  doctrine  is  xyreaching 
the  truth.    Lift  up  Christ,  and  lay  the  sinner  low.    Proclaim  Justification 
by  faith,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  and  the  grand  old 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.    I  am  more  and  more  x)ersuaded  that  the 
good  old  Calvinistic  truths,  which  are  now  kept  in  the  background,  are 
the  great  Krupp  guns  with  which  we  shall  blow  to  pieces  the  heresies  of 
the  day,  if  once  more  they  are  plainly  and  persistently  preached  in  bar- 
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Doiiy  with  die  rest  of  revealed  truth.  Like  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace^ 
he  glerioiis  doctrioee  of  grace  have  been  laid  np  in  ordinary,  but  now  m 
he  time  to  brii^  them  out  to  the  fighty  and  if  well  managed  they  will 
K>ur  red-hot  riiot  into  the  enemy !  The  people  need  gogpel  teaehing— the 
oul-sav^l^  goqpel  of  Chriet.'' 

Says  Premdent  James  MeCosh :  '*  The  Bible  doetrkie  of  Predestl- 
lation  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  modem  sdentiflc  doctrine  of  the 
Jniformity  of  Nature  or  the  Reign  of  Law,  only  seen  under  a  scmiewhat 
lifferent  aspeet-^^he  latter  from  below  and  the  former  from  above,  the 
atter  seealar  and  the  former  spiritaal,  the  former  being  vastly  more  com* 
orting  as  it  brings  in  the  will  of  a  good  Grod.  The  ordination  of  nature 
» the  preordiaation  of  Ood."  Of  course,  the  ordination  of  the  kingdom 
f  grace  is,  in  the  same  manner,  the  precnrdination  of  Gk>d,  who  '*  work- 
th  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  wHl"  (£ph.  i.  11),  and  who 
'knew  all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world '^  (Acts  xv.  18)» 
'  The  prine^le  at  the  heart  of  Calvinism  is  this,''  says  Mr.  J.  Stoughton, 
'that  the  unchangeable  will  of  Qtod  and  not  the  tiuctnating  wills  of 
nen,  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  and  not  tiie  purposes  of  the  creature,  are 
he  foundation  of  an  order  graoiouB  and  righteous,  by  which  the  universe 
» governed  and  the  Lord  of  all  is  glcKrified*'' 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
^deetinaition  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  both  philosophy  and  re- 
Igion.  The  ancient  Grreek  tragedians  and  Stoic  philosophers  were  fatal- 
9t8;  while  the  £|ncureans  were  aeeidentaUsts.  Among  the  ancient  Jews^ 
he  Essenes  were  fatalists ;  tiie  Sadducees  were  free-willers  (or  Pelagians), 
ationalists  and  ii^dels ;  while  the  Pharisees  were  Semi-Pelagians,  or  oo- 
^perationists,  or  Arminians,  or  Conditional  Predestinarians.  The  ortho- 
lox  Mohammedaus  are  fatalists ;  while  some  Mohammedan  teachers  are 
o-operationists,  and  the  Koran  itself  is  a  mixture  of  fatalism  and  Pela- 
danism.  **  The  doctrine  of  predeetinatioa,"  says  the  SchafP-Herzog  En- 
yclopiedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  "  runs  through  both  the  Old  and  the 
iew  Testaments ;  it  is  corroborated  by  the  whole  scriptural  teaching  con- 
eming  the  Divine  scheme  of  salvation ;  and,  in  its  immeasurable  com- 
mas, in  its  infinite  depth,  has  never  lacked  the  testimony  of  the  religious 
xmsciousness  of  the  living  church,"  Nothing  essentially  new  or  import- 
mt  has  been  added  in  the  dlMUssion  of  this  question  for  the  last  fourteen 
inndred  srears,  since  the  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius ; 
md  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  new  will  ever  be  added,  until  there  shall 
)e  a  new  rev^tion  fRxm  God.  Semi-Pelagianism  logically  or  really 
tmoiints  to  Pelagianism,  because  it  retains  the  root-principle  of  Pelagian- 
fm,  that  man  has  some  al»li4y  to  will  good;  and  Pelagianism  really 
imounts  to  Rationalism,  which  identifies  grace  and  nature,  and  has  no 
tse  for  tiie  atoning  deatii  of  Christ,  or  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— in  other  words,  no  use  for  Christianity.  Augustine  maintained 
hat  grace  is  nothing  else  than  predestination  realised ;  that  salvation  is 
he  work  of  Crod,  in  accordance  with  His  eternal  will  and  purpose ;  that 
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His  decree  is  the  efficient  canBe  of  all  good  in  the  elect,  while  the  cause  of 
sin  in  the  reprobate  is  the  evil  will  of  man  permitted  to  operate  volunr- 
tarily  and  independently  of  Divine  grace,  and  thus  justly  left  by  God  to 
go  on  to  perdition,    la  r^erenoe  to  the  acts  of  wicked  men  and  devUs,  the 
Holy  Spirit  uses  six  different  Greek  verbs,  all  hawing  the  essential  meaning  of 
PKRMIT,  in  eleven  different  passages  of  the  New  Testament  >^ln  Mark  L  34, 
AphienU  ;  in  Mark  v.  18,  and  in  Luke  viii.  82,  JEpitrepo  ;  in  Luke  iv.  41, 
and  in  Acts  xiv.  16,  Eo/o ;  in  Acts  xiii.  16,  Phareo ;  in  Rom.  ix.  22,  Fhero; 
and  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  Bom.  i.  24,  26  and  28,  Paradidomi,    In  the  King 
James  and  the  Revised  Versions,  these  words  are  rendered  give  leave,  suf- 
fer and  endure.    In  the  seventh  and  last  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scotf  s 
Greek  Lexicon,  the  highest  present  authority  on  the  Greek  language, 
Aphiemi  means  send  forth,  discharge,  let  loose,  let  &ill,  give  up,  hand 
over  to,  let  go,  loose,  set  free,  leave  alone,  let  pass ;  Epitrepo  means  tvim 
over  to,  leave  to,  give  up,  yield,  permit,  suffer ;  Eao  means  let,  suffer, 
allow,  permit,  let  go,  let  alone,  let  be,  leave  alone ;  Phoreo  means  bear, 
suffer;  Phero  means  bear,  endure,  suffer;  and  ParaeUdomi  means  give 
over  to,  allow,  permit.    In  like  manner,  in  Psabn  Ixxxi.  12,  Shdlach  is 
rendered  by  Gesenius,  "relax,  loosen,  let  go,  especially  one  who  has  been 
in  any  way  detained ;  give  over  into  the  power  of  anything.'*    And,  as 
God  is  unchangeable,  what  He  does  in  time  He  eternally  decreed  to  do. 
God  made  man  "veiy  good"  (Gen.  i.  81),  and  said  to  him,  ''Of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;"  and  He  did 
not  compel  Adam  to  transgress  this  law  which  He  had  given  him,  but, 
withdrawing  His  restraint.  He  left  him  to  his  ownyolition,  and  Adam  sin- 
fully chose  to  disobey  God's  commandment.    And  such  is  the  case  with 
every  sin  in  the  tmiverse ;  instead  of  originating  and  i4)proving  it,  God 
hates  and  punishes  it,  if  unatoned  for,  with  eternal  wrath.    He  inflicts 
endless  death  upon  the  guilty  unredeemed  sinner— everlasting  separation 
from  His  holy  presence ;  because  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  of  hosts,  our 
righteous  Creator,  Governor  and  Judge,  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity.    Nay,  even  when  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  took  upon  Himself 
the  sins  of  His  <^osen  people,  the  flaming  sword  of  Divine  justice  bathed 
itself  in  His  bleeding  heart,  the  Holy  Father  forsook  the  sin-atoning  Son, 
the  sinless  sin-bearing  Friend  of  sinners,  the  noonday  Heavens  and  the 
Savior's  soul  were  shrouded  in  a  midnight  paU,  and  Jesus  was  niunbered , 
with  the  dead !    And  alone  by  this  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin  can  any  sinner 
find  acceptance  and  peace  in  the  holy  presence  of  God.    Surely,  then,  it 
were  the  most  dreadful  blasphemy  to  believe  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin  or  source  of  wickedness,  and  no  Baptist,  no  Christian,  no  Bible  Pre« 
destinarian  does  or  can  believe  it.    Such  an  idea  would  confound  God 
with  Satan,  who  is  the  great  tempter  to  evil.    When  God  says  in  Isaiah 
xlv.  7,  "  I  make  peace  and  create  evil,"  the  prophet  Isaiah  hirriiM^lf  ez^ 
plains,  in  ii.  11  and  xxxi.  2,  what  the  evil  is ;  the  same  Hebrew  word  E4 
occurs  in  these  three  verses,  and  is  rendered  ''  ill  '*  in  ii.  11,  but  **  evU  ^  ilj 
the  other  two  verses.    The  evil  which  God  creates  is  plainly  seen^  in  iL  f 
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and  zxxi.  8.  to  be  not  ma,  but  the  very  opposite— <Ae  holy  punishment  of 
m ;  rendered  in  this  eenae,  by  Geaenios,  the  chief  Hebrew  lexicographer, 
''unhappmesa,'^  "  adversity,^  "  calamity  ''--the  antithesiB  to  that  "  peace  " 
which  God  gives  His  people— the  equivalent  of  that  "  darkness ''  which  is 
the  opposite  of  *'  light."  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  wicked  heart  by  lifting 
from  him  the  restraints  which  His  weighty  judgments  had  laid  upon  him ; 
He  chastens  sinning  David  with  the  cursing  of  Shimei ;  and  punishes 
wicked  Ahab  by  a  lying  spirit  in  his  false  prophets ;  and  uses  the  wicked 
us  a  sword  to  accomplish  His  righteous  purposes ;  but  He  **  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil»  neither  tempteth  He  any  man  "  (James  i.  18).  While 
He  does  not  incite  sinful  thoughts  in  any  heart.  He  is  perfectly  able  to 
bend  and  control  every  sin  to  the  furtherance  of  His  own  glory  and  His 
people's  good.  His  knowledge  and  purpose  and  power  include  all  events, 
80  that  His  children  may,  in  one  sense,  see  Him  in  all  things,  and  r^oice 
that  He  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  their  good.  All  the  high- 
est of  high  Calvinists  in  past  ages  (except  Thomas  Bradwardine,  ld90- 
1349,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  very  few  of  his 
followers),  have  used  the  scriptural  word  permit  in  reference  to  God's 
decree  of  sin. 

John  GiU,  of  London,  the  soundest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
able  Baptist  tiieologian  since  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John— the  author 
of  a  complete  critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  a  Complete  Body  of  Divinity— the  only  man  that  ever  hunted  and 
drove  out  Arminianism  from  the  explanation  of  every  verse  in  the  Bible, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation— says :  ''  Though 
<jod  may  be  said,  in  some  senses  (for  instance,  to  bring  about  a  great 
good,  or  to  punish  other  sin),  to  will  sin,  yet  He  wills  it  in  a  different  way 
than  He  wills  that  which  is  good ;  He  does  not  will  to  do  it  Himself,  nor 
to  do  it  by  others ;  but  permits  it  to  be  done ;  and  which  is  not  a  bare  per- 
mission, but  a  voluntary  {permission ;  and  is  expressed  by  God's  giving 
up  men  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  by  suffering  them  to  walk  in  their 
own  lOnf  ul  ways.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  12 ;  Acts  xiv.  16 ;  He  wills  it  not  by  His 
effective  will,  but  by  Hisp^miimre  will,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charge- 
able with  being  the  author  of  sin.  He  neither  commands  sin,  nor  ap- 
prover of  it,  nor  persuades  to  it,  nor  tempts  nor  forces  to  it ;  but  all  the 
reverse.  He  forbids  it,  disapproves  of  it,  dissuades  from  it,  threatens  to 
punish  for  it,  yea,  even  chastises  His  own  people  for  it ;  and,  besides, 
overrules  it  for  great  good,  and  for  His  own  glory."  **  God  hardens  some 
men's  hearts,  as  He  did  Pharaoh's,  and  He  wills  to  harden  them,  or  He 
hardens  them  according  to  His  decreeing  will ;  whom  He  will  He  harden- 
eth,  Romans  ix.  18*-  this  He  does  not  by  any  positive  act,  by  infusing 
hardneae  and  blindness  into  the  hearts  of  men— which  is  contrary  to  His 
purity  and  holiness,  and  would  make  Him  the  author  of  sin ;  but  by  leav- 
ing men  to  their  natural  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart ;  for  the  under- 
standing is  naturally  darkened ;  and  there  is  a  natural  blindness,  hard- 
ness and  callousness  of  heart,  through  the  corruption  of  nature,  and 
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which  ifi  increased  hj  habito  of  sinBing;  men  are  in  darinem*  ma 
to  walk  in  it ;  and  therefore  Gk»d»  as  He  deoveed,  gi^fes  thesi  19  to  thdr 
own  wills  and  desires,  and  to  Satan,  tim  god  of  the  woiid,  wham  thfr 
choose  to  follow,  and  to  be  led  eapdTe  hj,  who  Minia  tlMir  miadft  jct 
more  and  more,  lest  light  should  break  hi  nnto  them,  ^h.  fr.  18 ;  Psda 
bczxii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  It.  4 ;  and  also  Qod  may  be  said  to  hard«n  and  bbd,  \f 
denying  them  that  grace  which  can  only  owe  them  of  tlieir  hasdmrn  asd 
blindness,  and  which  He,  of  His  free  faror,  gtv«s  to  His  dMmea  oam, 
Ezek.  zzxvi.  96,  97,  but  is  not  obliged  to  give  it  to  any ;  and  because  He 
gives  it  not.  He  is  said  to  hide,  as  Be  detormined  to  hide,  liie  ^mpt  ^ 
His  grace  from  tiie  wise  and  prudent,  eveft  becaoBe  it  so  seenaed  good  ia 
His  si^t,  Matt.  zi.  20,  U.^  In  inference  to  the  faH  of  Adam,  Mr.  Gill  msm 
that  '*  God  decreed  it,  bat  that  the  sin  of  eatiair  the  froit  of  liie  tree  cf 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  not  owtog  to  6«d,  for  Be  forbade  it, 
was  displeased  with  it,  and  resented  it  to  tiie  highest  degvee;  Ikat  Be 
gave  Adam  power  to  abetoin  from  eating  the  forbidiiBa  frfdt,  hadkemaii 
use  of  it,  so  that  he  could  have  stood  if  be  woaid ;  that  Godjpw^mtffarf  m 
mufered  Adam  to  sin  and  fall ;  and  Hiat  oar  first  parento,  witk  ^m  fii 
consent  of  their  wills,  and  without  any  force  upon  them,  took  aad  ato  the 
forbidden  fruit.'' 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  Moses  that  CML  havdened  Ftenwli% 
heart,  it  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed  tikat  Moses  rqieatedly  sa^  diss, 
after  God  removed  His  judgments,  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  hcait; 
and,  as  God  and  Pharaoh  were  totally  distinct  persons,  so  the  aeto  of  tk» 
two  in  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  were  toia%  dJtftect  PhanoSi 
hardened  his  own  heart  ungratefully,  wickedly  and  rebelliouBly  agaia^ 
God;  whOe  God  providentially,  righteously  and  punitively  hardest 
Pharaoh's  heart— by  calamitous  providences  Jnsdy  punishing  Pliaraoh  fv 
the  lattor's  long  and  cruel  oppression  of  Israel ;  and  each  removal  of  the 
judgment,  instead  of  relascing,  but  intenaifled  the  rebellion  of  Pharaob  t 
heart.  "  As  the  same  heat  of  the  sun  softens  wax  and  hardena  rand,  to 
the  long-sud^ring  of  God  softens  some  hearts  while  it  hardens  otiienL'* 
Much  of  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers  was  designed  to  comfort  «bI 
sustain  the  spirit  of  God's  people  in  the  midst  of  ttie  greatest  taiiakw  bf 
teaching  them  that  all  evente  are  perfsotly  foreseen  by  Qod,  md,  is  % 
sense,  predetermined  by  Him,  and  will  be  overruled  tor  good  to  Hi» 
afflicted  ones.  "His  absolute  and  universal  dominion  was  constant^ 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  children  of  God  in  Sfneient  da^.  Its  eflM 
upon  the  mind  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  never  soggeeted  the  fialBt- 
est  presumption  of  ii^ustice  in  God,  even  when  the  acts  that  were  siafal 
in  His  creatures  were  traced  in  another  sense  to  His  holy  and  avrfnl  vUL 
The  Scripture,  accordingly,  never  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  ascribe  aW- 
lute  holiness  to  God,  and  all  the  guilt  of  every  sinful  aot  to  the  abmer.'" 
As  for  an3rthing  occurring  "by  chance"  or  without  a  cause,  bo  huiiiaB 
being  can  possibly  believe  such  a  thing,  even  if  his  very  life  depended 
upon  it ;  for  the  human  mind  is  so  constitoted  by  the  Creator  as  to  neces- 
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sarily  believe  that  eveiy  event  has  a  oatiae ;  and  the  uie  of  the  ezpresBioii 
"  by  chance  "  simply  means  that  the  cause  is  unknown  to  the  speaker  or 
writer,  and  not  at  all  that  thero  is  no  cause.  The  belief  in  universal 
caosation  is  a  primitive  and  fundamental  intuition  of  the  human  mind. 
All  secondary  causes  point  the  thoughtful  mind  inevitably  to  the  Great 
First  Cause,  Omniscient,  Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent,  and  to  His  eternal 
aoverei^n  will,  either  efficient  or  permissive,  in  accordance  with  which 
all  events  occur. 

"  No  Primitive  Baptist,''  says  Elder  J.  R.  Respess,  in  the  **  Gk>spel 
Meeaenger,"  **  believes  that  God  worked  sin  in  man ;  it  never  has,  in  any 
age,  been  believed  by  the  church,  that  God  in  His  word  forbade  a  thing, 
and  that  God  in  His  Spirit  prompted  disobedience  to  His  word.  That 
would  destroy  His  unity.  But  it  is  sm  to  violate  God's  word,  and  hence 
repentance  is  required.  God  the  Sjririt  convicts  the  pinner  for  violating 
the  word  of  God ;  shows  him  his  guilt.  But  if  done  by  God's  prompting 
there  would  not  nor  could  there  be  any  sense  of  guilt  for  it ;  for  it  would 
be  no  sin.  An  effect  follows  from  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  last  imme- 
diate cause  that  produced  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  I  hold  a  book  in  my 
hand,  my  holding  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  not  falling ;  but  if  I  let 
it  go,  my  letting  it  go  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  its  falling  \  it  is  car- 
ried down  by  its  own  gravity,  which  is  therefore  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate cause  of  its  descent  or  fall.  It  is  true,  if  I  had  )cept  my  hold  of  it,  it 
ironld  not  have  fallen,  yet  still  the  immediate  cause  of  its  fall  is  its  own 
weight,  not  my  quitting  hold.  Without  God  there  could  have  been  no 
creation ;  without  creation,  no  creatures ;  without  creatures,  no  sin ;  yet 
ain  is  not  chargeable  to  God." 

Learning  that  two  Primitive  Baptist  Churches  in  Texas  had  with- 
drawn their  feUowship  from  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  predestination 
of  all  things,  Elder  Respess  writes :  "  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
heard  of  this  question  being  made  a  test  of  church  fellojFrship,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  it,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  more  a  dmetence  about 
words  tiian  in  spirit.  It  has  been  believed  by  many  eminent  saints 
amongst  the  Baptists  for  probably  centuries— we  know  it  has  ever  sfnee 
OTXT  remembrance.  We  have  never  ourselves  professed  to  naderstand  it: 
we  couldn't  understand  it.  We  have  always  beHeved  about  it  as  Elder 
Rowe  does  [that  is,  that  God  decreed  to  pertMi  sin],  but  it  has  never 
affected  our  love  and  esteem  for  those  precious  brethren  who  do  believe 
it  [that  is,  the  absolute  predestination  of  all  things].  Because  we  are 
unable  to  say  they  are  wrong  about  it.  It  is  a  mystery  that  none  can  ex- 
plain. There  is  one  thing  we  all  know,  and  that  is,  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened or  can  happen  by  chance,  and  that  smacks  so  much  of  decree  that 
it  shuts  our  mouth.  This  single  Scripture  is  of  itself  snfflcieut  to  make 
brethren  forbear  with  each  other  about  it  :*  '  For  of  a  truth  against  Thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  Thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together 
to  do  whatever  Thy  hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  [decreed]  before 
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to  be  done,'  Acts  iv.  27,  38.    But  it  is  a  dangeroiiB  question  if  unskillfalV 
handled ;  dangerous  on  both  sides.     On  one  side  is  the  Scylla  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Charybdis  of  Arminianism  and 
infidelity.'^    The  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  either  of  these  extremes,  as 
we  navigate  the  narrow  channel  of  truth  between  them,  ''  should  warn  as 
to  forbear  with  each  other  as  poor  creatures  of  a  day,  who  know  nothing. 
Forbearance !  the  noble  Christian  virtue  of  forbearance  is,  and  always 
has  been,  necessary  to  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  church.    Oh  how 
careful  we  should  be  not  to  confuse  and  divide  the  family  of  God !    The 
true  mother  in  Solomon's  day  preferred  the  false  mother  to  have  her  child 
than  for  it  to  be  divided  by  the  sword.    Are  we  sound  in  experience,  giv- 
ing all  the  glory  of  our  salvation  to  Christ,  and  in  church  order  Y  then 
why  make  such  a  question  [the  absolute  predestination  of  all  things]  a 
test  of  church  fellowship  t    How  few,  how  very  few,  of  the  little  ones  of 
Christ  know  what  they  are  torn  up  about !    Alas,  how  few !    One  may  be 
wiser  than  another,  but  his  wisdom  should  be  used  for  edification  -,  and  it 
is  lawful  for  some  to  know  more  than  others.    Some  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
did  not  go  as  far  as  others ;  some  went  over  into  the  Promised  Ltyid^ 
whilst  others  remained  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  but  there  was  no  fall- 
ing ont  about  it ;  they  were  all  Israelites  and  brethren." 

Thousands  who  will  read  these  pages  believe  that  there  has  been  no 
scriptural  uninspired  teacher  superior  to  the  late  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe,  of 
Middletown,  New  York.    In  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  Editorials  of  the 
'  Signs  of  the  Times,' "  pp.  30, 81,  Elder  Beebe  says :    "  The  doctrine  of 
Absolute  Predestination,  when  rightly  understood,  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  man's  acting  involuntarily  in  sin ;  nor  does  it  exonerate  him  from 
accountability ;  this  may  be  discovered  by  noticing  the  following  exam- 
ples—the crucifixion  of  Christ  (Acts  iv.  27  compared  with  Acta  ii.  23),  the 
abduction  of  Joseph,  together  with  many  other  circumstances  recorded 
in  holy  writ.    Jhe  brethren  of  Joseph  had  no  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
of  God  when  they  sold  him  to  go  down  to  Egypt;  they  meant  it  for  evil^ 
but  God  ordained  it  for  good  (Gen.  1.  20).    When  the  Jews  persecuted  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  into  strange  cities,  they  knew  not  that  God 
had  ordained  this  very  method  of  sending  His  missionaries  everywhere 
preaching  the  word.    *  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Him,  the  remainder 
of  that  wrath  He  will  restrain '  (Psalm  Ixxvi.  10).    We  need  only  to  under- 
stand this  precious  doctrine,  and  we  shall  most  assuredly  love  it.    The 
Christian  exults  in  the  thought  that  death  and  hell  can  do  no  more  than 
what  our  Father  please."    And  on  page  130  he  says :    "  Satan  himself,  if 
he  could  speak  truth,  would  tell  us  that  he  could  not  drown  a  swine  with- 
out the  permission  of  God.    [Notice  the  scripturcU  word  permission.  ]    Men 
and  devils  act  voluntarily  in  sin,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose or  decree  of  God ;  of  whose  purpose  or  decree  they  are  totally  un- 
conscious.   While  they  act  from  wicked  motives,  God  means  it  for  good ; 
overrules  even  their  wicked  acts  and  murderous  designs  for  His  gloiy, 
and  the  good  of  all  such  as  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose.^    Says- 
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Tof.  Philip  Schaff:  *' Absolute  predestiiiariaaism  starts  irom  the  al- 
liKbty  power  of  Qod,  but  is  checked  by  the  moral  sense  and  kept  within 
lie  limits  of  infralapsariamsm,  which  exempts  the  holy  God  from  any 
^ency  in  the  fall  of  the  race,  and  faatens  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  man/' 
God's  decrees,"  says  Elder  John  Rowe,  '*  are  not  the  causes  of  men's 
ins,  any  more  than  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  darkness.  We  may  feel  the 
Teatest  assurance  that  Qtod  is  just  in  all  His  dealings." 

Why  Ood  decreed  to  permit  sin  to  arise  and  continue  in  the  universe, 
(Then  He  is  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  merciful  and  powerful,  is  a  mystery 
iqaally  insoluble  by  both  Predestinarian  and  Arminian.  But,  whether  we 
•an  understand  the  mystery  or  not,  we  know  that  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
iniverse  doeth  all  things  right;  and  it  becomes  us  sinful  and  foolish 
rreatnres  to  be  perfectly  submissive  to  Him.  Of  two  things  we  are 
issnred,  both  by  the  Scriptures  and  our  own  consciences, — 1st.  That  God 
s  not  the  cause  or  author  of  sin,  but  hates  and  punishes  it ;  and  3d.  That 
nre  are  ourselves  blamable  and  justly  punishable  for  our  sins.  Says  the 
Eneyclapwdia  Britannioa :  "  No  Pelagian  ever  has  or  ever  will  work  a 
religious  revolution.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  of  historical  science 
that,  in  order  to  do  or  to  endure  great  things,  men  must  believe  in  one 
form  or  other  of  predestination.  They  must  feel  confident  that  they  are 
made  use  of  by  God  to  accomplish  things  that  to  Him  seem  worthy,  and 
that  nntil  these  be  accomplished  no  earthly  power  can  defeat  or  harm 
them.  They  must  feel  that  th&i  vrill  is  embraced  in  the  Divine  and  em- 
powered by  it.  And  it  is  the  consciousness  of  their  own  impotence  that 
leads  men  to  yield  themselves  as  instruments  of  the  Divine  power.  Pe- 
lagianism  is  the  creed  of  quiet  times  and  commonplace  people ;  Angus- 
tinianism  is  the  inevitable  faith  of  periods  that  are  dangerous  and  event- 
ful, and  in  which  men  must  exhibit  some  heroism." 

"  Every  true  Christian,"  says  S.  T.  Coleridge,  "  must  attribute  his  dis- 
tinction not  in  any  degree  to  himself— his  own  resolves  and  strivings,  his 
own  will  and  understanding,  still  less  to  his  own  comparative  excellence— 
but  to  God,  the  Being  in  whom  the  promise  of  life  originated,  and  on 
whom  its  fulfillment  depends.  Thus  Election  is  a  truth  of  Christian  ex- 
perience. This  the  conscience  requires;  this  the  highest  interests  of 
morality  demand."  "  Sin  is  a  disease  and  attribute  of  the  fallen  will  of 
man,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  elTective  power  of  God." 

Says  Elder  W.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Alabama : ''  Predestination  enters  into 
every  rational  act  of  every  intelligent  creature,  and  puts  them  to  work  to 
carry  out  their  predestinating  plans ;  and  it  enters  into  every  act  of  God, 
the  Great  Fountain  of  Intelligence.  His  works  in  nature,  providence  and 
grace  are  but  the  development  and  manifestation  of  His  predestination. 
Our  faith  and  hope  and  eveiy  grace  are  wrought  in  us  by  the  efiEectual 
working  of  His  'mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  in  Jesus  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.'  In  the  great  covenant  of  redemption  it  is 
said,  'All  things  are  ordered  and  sure ;'  but  nothing  is  sure  when  man  has 
a  part  to  do  to  make  it  so.    The  '  sure  mercies  of  David,'  which  are  prom- 
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ised  to  the  heirs  of  promifle,  depend  for  thdr  oertainty,  net  139011  what 
man  shall  do,  bat  upon  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat  hath  done.^ 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon  aaya :  **  The  aovereignty  of  God  in  the  dkipenfia- 
tion  of  Hifl  graee  shineB  throagrhoot  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testamenta 
and  throughout  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race,  and  in  eveiy  case  of  tme 
coBverrion.    It  was  shown,  for  iDstanoe,  in  the  prevjaion  of  saivadon,  not 
for  fallen  angels,  bat  for  fallen  men ;  in  EUjah's  being  sent  to  a  Gentile 
widow  dwelling  in  Sarepta,  a  dty  of  Bidon ;  in  £liaha's  healing  Naaman 
the  S^yrian  of  his  leprosy,  while  he  cleansed  none  of  the  lepers  of  national 
Israel ;  in  the  salvation  of  the  esctortionate  pnbliean,  Zaoehens,  and  the 
adulteroBS  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  blood-thirsly  Pharisee,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  and  of  the  wicked  John  Newton  and  John  Bnnyaa,  and  of  oTety 
other  sinner  who  shall  be  sayed.    This  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  Chris- 
tian experience  is  perfectly  consistent  witii  aJi  other  scriptural  tmths— 
with  all  the  sweet  promises  of  the  gospel  to  erery  hungry,  thinsly,  sin- 
sick  soul.    To  be  sure,  when  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  strikes  dead 
foteveT  all  ihe  efforts  of  the  flesh,  all  Pharisaic  s^-iighteoosneaa— like  a 
potent  hammer,  it  dashes  out  the  brains  of  all  a  man^s  works,  merits, 
doings  and  willings,  while  it  pronoonees  orer  the  dead  eaccass  tMs  sen- 
tence :  It  is  not  of  him  that  willetfa,  nor  of  him  that  mnaetii,  bat  of  Grod 
that  showeth  mercy;  but  <A«a  the  best  thing  is  done  for  a  sumer  that  can 
be  d<me  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  act  of  faith.    When  a  man  is  wcMmed 
from  self,  and  totally  delivered  from  looking  to  the  flesh  for  help,  there  is 
hope  for  him ;  he  is  just  ready  to  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation.    What ! 
am  I  to  set  a  sinner  industriously  to  labor  after  eternal  life  by  his  own 
works  f    Then,  indeed,  am  I  an  ambassador  of  hell.    Am  I  to  teaoh  him 
that  there  is  a  goodness  in  him  which  he  is  to  evolve,  to  polish  and 
educate  and  perfect,  and  so  to  save  himself  t    Then  I  am  a  teacher  of  the 
beggariy  elements  of  the  law,  and  not  the  gospel  of  Christ.    Are  we  to 
set  forth  man's  prayers,  repentings  and  humblings  as  the  way  of  salya- 
tionf    If  BO,  let  us  renounce  the  righteousness  of  Christ  at  onee,  tat  the 
two  will  never  stand  together.    The  impemtmt  sinner  is  an  Anninian, 
and  believes  that  any  day  he  likes  he  can  turn  to  G^  and  be  saved  ;   so 
he  walks  about  the  world  as  comfortably  as  possible,  thinking  it  siU.  de- 
pends on  himself,  and  that  he  will  get  into  Heaven  just  at  the  eleventh 
hour.    But  the  doctrine  of  election  teaches  that  he  is  absolutely  in  God's 
hands,  to  be  saved  or  damned  as  God  will,  and,  if  he  believed  and  felt  this 
truth,  he  would  cry  to  God  for  mercy  and  find  it.    Election  is  no  diaoour- 
agement  to  seeking  souls,"  says  Mr.  Spnrgeon ;  bnt  I  would  state  the 
truth  far  more  strongly  in  saying  that  electioit  is  the  orbatbst  possi- 
ble AKD  imaginable  ekcouragebcent  TO  SEEKING  SOULS,  bocaiMe  it  de- 
clares that  every  sinner,  who  feels  the  need  of  and  longs  for  Grod*a  holy 
salvation,  is  already  alive  from  the  death  of  sin,  because  he  has  been 
quickened  by  God  die  Spirit,  redeemed  l^  God  the  Son,  and  elected,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  eternal  life  by  God  the  Father ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil. 
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bis  everiMtiag  ialTadon  in  glory  is  Just  m  ante  as  that  an  tinobaiigmg 
and  alaadfljily  Gkii  cite  upon  Hia  throne ;  and»  conas^uentij*  he  is  enoonr- 
aired  ne^eir  ta  give  up  in  despair  his  strqggLe  with  his  spiritaal  ooemies. 

Elder  John  Bowe»  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  istheautharof  anadmirabto  work* 
entitled,  ''A  PractieaL  Disoourae  on  the  Soyerei^lir  of  God,^'  fiom  which  I 
will  make  a  few  extracts.  **  While  the  Ueasings of  the  old  ooveaiant  were 
conditiimid  and  temporal,  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  are  uncondi- 
tional and  spiritaal  and  eternal.  There  would  be  no  salvation  for  poor, 
perishing  sinners,  were  it  not  secured  to  tiiem  some  other  way  than  by 
their  own  cluMee— their  dM>ice  being  to  serve  Satan  instead  of  God.  If 
redempti<m  only  venders  salvation  possible  to  men,  and  if  yet  it  is  left  to 
their  &ee  will  whether  they  aiM>ly  for  it  or  not,  then  we  have  less  in  Christ 
than  we  had  in  Adam ;  for  in  Adam  we  had  fimedom  of  will  without  any 
bias  upon  our  minds ;  and  if  yet  Satan  prevailed  over  our  free  will  as  it 
was,  what  may  we  expect  ni»w  since  so  strong  a  bent  to  evil  has  come  upon 
our  minds  t  If  f  nee  will  was  not  able  to  keep  off  the  disease,  surely  now 
as  it  is  it  cannot  effect  a  euxe,  especially  when  we  love  the  disease  and 
hate  the  remedy*-tbis  is  the  worst  symptom  of  our  case,  and  except  it  be 
removed  there  is  no  cure  for  us,  and  nothing  but  froe  and  sovereign  grace 
will  remove  it.  €kM>d  fruit  \a  not  the  condition  but  the  evidence  of  a  good 
tree ;  even  so  r^^ntance,  faith,  holiness  of  character,  etc.,  are  not  condi- 
tions but  evidences  of  our  election ;  and  we  see  not  why  to  make  faith, 
repentance  and  good  works  an  evidence  of  election  should  not  be  as  great 
a  motive  to  obedience  as  to  make  them  a  condition  of  election.  The 
Spirit^s  work  in  the  heart  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  personal  elec- 
tion." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  Elder  F.  A.  Chick, 
of  Maryland,  speaking  of  Satan's  Question,  "Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
naught  f"  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  question  is  involved  all  the 
difference  between  him  who  serves  God  and  him  who  serves  self ;  between 
gospel  obedience  and  legal  obedience ;  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
the  religion  of  the  world.  Do  we  serve  God  from  motives  of  policy  or 
from  principle  t  for  reward  or  for  tibe  delight  of  the  service  t  Do  we  obey 
God  as  a  child,  or  as  a  slave  f  as  water  runs  down  hill,  or  as  it  is  forced 
up  hill  t  All  who  profess  to  serve  God  at  all  are  nuiged  upon  either  the 
affirmative  or  ^e  negative  of  tiiese  questions.  According  as  these  quefr- 
tions  mi^  be  answered  concerning  us,  are  we  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  are  we  not.  If  a  man  is  honest  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  he  is  no  more  honest  than  the  man  who  cheats  and  steals  because 
he  thinks  that  it  is  the  best  policy  for  him  to  do  so.  If  a  man  is  rendering 
obedience  to  any  of  the  commands  of  God  because  he  expects  to  gain 
Heaven  or  escape  hell  by  it,  he  is  in  no  wise  any  better  than  he  that  makes  no 
pretense  at  aerving  anything  but  his  own  lusts.  All  natural,  fleshly,  Ar- 
minian  religion  looks  at  the  matter  just  ss  Satan  does  in  tliis  question.  This 
religicm  is  essentially  a  worship  of  self,  and  a  seeking  to  glorifcr  self. 

*  EldflT  Binr«*i  wotk  mv  be  had  <tf  blm  br  wyi  tor  n  oente  per  oopy,  or  tls  copies  for  SaM. 
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It  seeka  not  to  honor  God  onljr  but  as  it  imagiDeB  that  bj  so  doing  it  cast 
exalt  and  secure  praise  to  self.    Self  is  the  great  consideration  and  end, 
not  Grod.    Self  is  the  centime  around  which  sun,  moon  and  stars  revolve. 
Deity  is,  according  to  this  system,  only  a  satellite  moved  and  controlled 
by  the  central  self.    This  worldly  religion  is  Satanic,  therefore,  in  its 
nature.    It  does  not  attempt  to  serve  Gkid  '  for  naught,^  and  does  not  be- 
lieve in  such  a  thing.    While  professing  to  uphold  virtue,  it  robs  virtue 
of  its  virtuousness  by  holding  up  selfish  ends  always  to  view  as  the  mo- 
tives for  being  virtuous.    Its  votaries  appeal  to  fear  and  hope  as  the  chief 
reasons  why  men  should  seek  the  Lord  and  become  religious.    They  make 
it  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  exchange  of  commodities,  in 
which  man  strives  to  get  the  beet  end  of  the  bargain.    In  this  plan, 
while  the  name  of  virtue  is  retained,  its  very  substance  is  lost,  and 
but  the  shell  remains.     This  fleshly  religion,  whose  spirit  is  from  be- 
low, and  whose  nature  is  seen  in  this  question  of  the  DevU,  'Doth 
Job  fear  God  for  naught  V  denies  that  there  is  any  sudi  thing  as  serving 
God  from  love,  and  so  appeals  to  the  lowest  selfishness  of  man^s  nature, 
striving  to  reform  the  outward  manners,  while  self  and  pride  still  reign 
supreme  within.    Like  Satan,  it  denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
unselfish  virtue,  or  that  any  man  '  serves  God  for  naught.'    On  the  con- 
trary, the  religion  of  Christ  presents  an  entirely  opposite  ground  for 
obedience.    It  recognizes  virtue  for  virtue's  own  sake.    It  claims  to  give 
such  a  spirit  to  man  that,  if  he  had  no  hope  of  Heaven  or  fear  of  hell,  no 
expectation  of  good  in  this  life,  or  fear  of  temporal  evil,  he  still  would 
foUow  holiness,  esteeming  its  possession  greater  riches  than  all  other 
treasures.    Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  counted  as  the  service  of  God. 
All  else  is  serving  self.    Now  Satan  denies  that  there  is  any  such  service 
possible.    He  says,  and  his  followers  say,  that  reward  is  and  most  be  the 
motive  appealed  to  in  every  case— that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  holiness 
for  holiness'  sake.    Satanic  religion  is  to-day  the  religion  of  the  masses 
of  men.    And  the  religion  which  has  Arminianism  for  its  basis  witiieis 
virtue,  and  takes  away  all  but  its  name,  just  as  surely  as  does  the  man 
who  breaks  in  detail  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue.    Self-seeking 
is  as  hateful  to  God  and  as  foreign  to  true  righteousness  in  one  form  as 
in  another.    The  Pharisee  who  thinks  that  what  he  does  is  gain  to  him, 
is  as  much  the  enemy  of  God  as  any  publican  or  sinner ;  yea,  more  of  an 
enemy.    After  Job  was  Btripx>ed  of  everything  he  still  worshiped  God ; 
and  thus  it  is  made  plain  as  noonday  that  there  is  in  the  religion  of  God 
our  Savior  power  to  produce  unselfish  obedience  and  disinterested  service 
in  men.    And  the  assertion  of  Satan  is  thus  given  the  lie.    The  friends  of 
Job,  too,  are  firm  believers  in  the  religion  of  self.    If  Job  were  righteous 
(say  they)  he  would  be  blessed ;  being  afQicted,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
unrighteous.    They  plainly  exhort  him  to  seek  God,  to  be  at  peace  with 
Him,  and  urge  as  the  motive,  *  Thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.'    They 
make  self  the  turning  point ;  but  the  whole  spirit  of  Job  revolts  at  this* 
He  knows  that  it  is  not  for  this  reason  that  he  serves  God.    He  cannot  see 
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through  all  the  ways  of  God,  he  cannot  Bee  God  Himself,  hut  yet  he  he- 
lieves  in  God ;  and  he  in  snhstance  says,  I  do  not  fear  God  for  hire.  Out 
of  his  own  heart's  experience  he  found  an  answer  to  confound  all  their 
le^  reasonings,  and  to  trample  upon  that  system  of  religion  which  has 
its  origin  in  a  Satanic  pride,  which  bids  a  man  think  he  is  something  when 
he  is  nothing. 

"  In  this  wonderful  hook  we  see  the  question  of  Satan  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Job  does  fear  God  for  naught.  His  is  not  a  legal  service. 
It  is  the  obedience  of  faith.  Love  is  its  substance.  In  this  book,  too,  we 
see  the  question  answered  as  to  what  liberty  in  Christ  is.  Christian 
obedience  rests  not  upon  the  slavish  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
but  is  the  large,  noble  freedom  of  a  heart  which  loves  God,  and  sponta- 
neously follows  Him.  All  else  that  claims  to  be  true  religion  is  a  lie,  and 
does  credit  to  its  author,  the  father  of  lies.  Millions  are  deceived  by  it 
to-day,  and  its  votaries  have  no  shame  in  confessing  that  they  serve  God 
for  hire.  Miserable  misnomen !  Say  rather  that  they  are  serving  their 
own  selves.  Brethren,  how  heart-searching  is  the  question,  Do  you  and 
I  serve  God  for  hire  t  Do  we  love  holiness  for  holiness'  sake  f  I  have  to 
confess  feeling  much  legality  about  me  yet.  Still  I  believe  that  I  do  love 
the  service  of  God  for  its  own  sake.  0  to  be  more  like  Jesus,  who  said  it 
was  His  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  in  Heaven."  . 

Mr.  George  B.  Taylor,  a  New  School  Baptist,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  ^..^f^)^^'^ 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Baptists,"  after  showing  that  there  have  been  Baptist  ^^,^i-^ 
Churches  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  to  the  present  time,  well  says :        J^"^ 
"  And  now  will  you  be  surprised  if  I  say  that  I  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon'  hi^ 
alltHs^asj^rdoF^at  we  u;e^ngfit t  _It Eas  its  value,1Por  it  is  trntETand  (yU^C^^ 
air&uth  is  precious.    It  is  also  well  calqulated  to  encourage  Baptists  ot  >W^ 
ffiej^senFday,  and  especi^ly  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  much  to    ^y^ 
contend  wi{H,^to  see  that  our  principles  have  thus  fought  their  way  through 
the  ages,  conducted  by  Gk>d's  own  mighty  hand.    But  it  is  not  on  the      ;\' 
example  of  man  that  we  depend,  but  on  the  word  of  God.    Satisfactory^  /   \*^^' 
evidence  that  the  principles  we  hold  and  the  ordinances  we  administer  ^ '       T — ' 
are  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is  worth  more  than  all  human  testimony  v  ^  -^  W*  : 
or  practice  in  their  favor.    Such  is  my  conviction  that  Scripture  is  the^/ 
true,  the  <m^  standard^  that  if  there  were  not  a  Baptist  on  earth,  and 
hiid  no  evidence  that.there  Imd^ver  been  one  since  apostolic  times^  find 
ingBaptist  principles  and  practices  in  the  New  Testamen^,^!  would  le&Y,e^L£^ 
all  -Christenobm,  and  leap  over  the  ages,  contented  to  'Be  found  in  the/        .  ,.  " 
patEof  ample. obedience  to  the  word  of  God.    I  flsk,  then,  were  not  the  /  v  «  /  **  ^' 
chufches  of  the  New  Testament  Baptist  Churches  t    We  believe  that  they  ff^^       . 
were,  being  made  up  of  believers,  and  believers  only,  who,  believing  inl^^^^^^  - 
Christ  and  confessing  their  sins,  were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism.    I 
humbly  claim  that  we  originated,  not  at  the  Reformation,  nor  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  nor  in  any  century  after  the  Apostles ;  but  that  our  marching  orders- 
are  the  Commission,  and  that  the  first  Baptist  Church  was  the  church  at 
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JeruBaleiii.    And  I  beg  yon*  calling  no  man  maiter^  like  the  Berean  JewB, 
to  search  the  Scripturee  daily,  whether  t^eae  things  be  so." 

Now  it  is  oertain  that  the  doctrines  and  practiees»  inyenttoAS  and  in- 
atitations  originated  by  the  Catholics  and  imitated,  daring  the  last  him 
dred  years,  by  the  Piotestants,  including  the  New  School  Baptists,  are 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  therefore,  the  Old  School  or  Primi- 
tive Baptists,  who  have  steadfastly  repudiated  all  these  religious  inno- 
vations, looking  above  all  uninspired  testimony  and  exanq^le,  f^peal, 
with  still  greater  confidence  than  Mr.  Ti^lor  and  bis  brethren,  for  the 
Divine  origin  and  authority  of  their  faith  and  praetaoe,  to  the  standard  of 
the  apostolic  chnrch  described  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  doctrine  that  we  believe  is  experimentally  unfolded  in  A.  M. 
Toplady's  *'  Living  and  Dying  Prayer,"  which  mi^  it  please  the  Lord  to 
give  all  of  us  the  grace  to  adopt  as  our  own,  as  we  personaUy  pkad  with 
Him  for  salvation  from  sin  :-- 

«' Book  of  Aiies,  deft  for  SM, 

Let  me  hide  nyielf  In  Tbeel 

Iiet  the  water  and  the  blood, 

Ttom  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  doable  cnre, 

desiiM  me  firom  its  guOt  aad  powsr. 

"  Not  the  labors  of  my  hands 
Can  falflll  Thy  law's  demands ; 
Cofuld  my  seal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  forever  flow, 
All  for  da  oonld  not  atoae; 
Thou  mnst  save,  and  Thou  akNM^ 

^  tfotttntf  in  my-hand  I  bring ; 
•tmi^ly  to  Thy  cross  I  ellng ; 
Naked,  come  to  Tkee  for  drees; 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
Foal,  I  to  the  fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Savior,  or  I  die  I 

<«  WhUe  I  draw  this  fleetiashreath, 
When  my  eye-strings  break  in  deaths- 
When  I  soar  throui?h  tracts  unknown^*- 
See  Thee  on  Thy  Judgment-throne;— 
Bodk  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
JLet  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  I " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KBHUKEB  A880CIATIOK  FROM  176((  TO  18Q3. 

We  enter  now  upon  the  task  of  statuiK  Bome  things  conueeted  with 
the  Idstiny  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodiee  of  ChristianB  in  America* 
Remarkable,  we  say,  not  for  numbers,  wealth  or  learning,  but  for  Age, 
simplieity,  adherence  to  the  foith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  endur* 
ance  under  persecution,  scoff  and  deiision  almost  unrivaled  in  the  nine* 
teenth  oentuiy  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  She  has  long  since 
become  the  butt  of  displeasure  among  nearly  all  professed  denominations 
called  "  Christian,"  and,  particularly  so,  among  those  who  have  depaarted 
from  apostolic  faith  and  practice,  calling  themselves  ''  Baptists.'^ 

As  "  Black-Rockism  "  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  has  become 
a  by- word  of  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  religionists,  so  has  Rehukeeism 
in  the  Southern  States  been  regarded  as  a  synonym  of  ail  that  is  heretical 
and  immoral  by  many  who  profess  to  love  God  and  His  people,  and  espe-* 
cially  l^  those  who  claim  the  ancient  and  honorable  name  of  ''  Baptists,'^ 
but  who  are  nevertheless  endeavoring  to  substitute  human  inventions  for 
the  church  of  Clirist,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world  for  tiie  principles  of 
gospel  truth. 

The  present  and  future  generations  of  men  must  decide  who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side;  and  whether  the  churches  composing  the  Kehukee  Associa- 
tion are  churches  of  Christ,  walking  in  gospel  order,  and  governed  by  the 
discipline  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  blessed  Savior  and  His 
Apostles,  or  whether  they  are  heretical  bodies  of  only  a  half-centuiy's 
growth. 

To  the  end  that  their  good  name  may  be  vindicated,  that  a  fungus 
growth  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  tree  itself,  that  another  gospel 
(which  is  not  another)  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  gospel  of  Christy 
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and  that  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  present  Baptist  funilT 
may  have  evidence  at  hand  in  all  time  to  come  to  show  condnsiTelf  t^ 
their  fathers  were  Primitive  Baptists  in  truth,  continuiner  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  the  presenthistory  ha«  becmmdei- 
taken,  with  the  fear  of  God,  as  we  humbly  trust,  before  our  eyes*  and  His 
love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts. 

The  Kehukee  Association  appears  to  have  been  the  f ourtii  ABsodadne 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  America ;  Philadelphia  the  first ;  Charleston  die 
second;  Sandy  Creek  the  third;  and  Kehukee  the  fourth.  The  Kiils- 
delphia  was  formed  in  1707;  the  Charleston  in  1751 ;  the  Sandy  Creek  ii 
1758 ;  and  the  Kehukee  in  1765. 

In  the  year  1766,  at  a  meeting-house  called  "  Kehukee,"  situated  near 
Kehukee  Creek,  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  this  Association  was  ^m 
formed,  consisting  of  the  following  named  churches:  1.  Toisnot  ic 
Edgecombe  County;  3.  Kehukee,  in  Halifax  County;  8.  Falls  of  Tsr 
Biver,  in  Edgecombe  County ;  4.  Fishing  Creek,  in  Halifax  County ;  i 
^andy  Creek,  in  Warren  County ;  0.  Sandy  Bun,  in  Bertie  Conntie ;  7.  A 
church  in  Camden  County.  It  is  said  that  the  number  seven  is  a  perfect 
number.  It  is  the  leading  symbolical  number  so  often  mentioned  in  tfe 
Scriptures,  and  was  the  identical  number  of  churches  in  Asia  addressed 
by  John  while  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 

If  those  seven  churches  of  Asia  represented  or  were  typical  of  iht 
whole  number  throughout  the  world,  may  it  not  be  that  these  sevca 
named  above  were  typical  of  the  number  since  belonging  to  the  Kehnket 
Associatfon  and  all  true  churches  on  the  American  Continent  f 

A  midority  of  these  churches,  it  is  stated,  were  the  descendants  of  tftif 
English  General  Baptists  at  first,  but,  before  they  united  in  an  naoociattd 
capacity,  they  were  thoroughly  established  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  sad 
adopted  the  London  Articles  of  Faith  of  1689 ;  upon  which  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Charleston  AssodaUons  wero  also  founded. 

The  churches  of  this  order  were  first  gathered  in  North  Carolina  hf 
Elders  Paul  Palmer  and  Joseph  Parker,  who  were  succeeded  hy  a  nnmlm 
of  ministers  whom  they  had  baptized.  According  to  Morgan  Edwaids* 
account,  there  were  some  individual  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  aa  eaiij 
as  1605 ;  but  it  appears  that  the  first  church  which  ever  existed  within  it^ 
bounds  was  gathered  by  Paul  Palmer  about  the  year  1787,  at  a  place  calfed 
Perquimmons,  on  Chowan  Biver,  towards  the  Northeast  ooxner  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Palmer  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Maiyland*  was  bap- 
,  tized  at  Welsh  Tract,  in  Delaware,  by  Thomas  Owens,  the  pastor  of  the 
'  church  in  that  place ;  was  ordained  in  Connecticat,  but  was  some  tune  in 
New  Jersey  and  then  in  Maryland ;  he  at  last  moved  to  North  Carolina. 
where  he  gathered  the  chnrdi  above  mentioned,  with  which  he  continiuxl 
till  his  death. 

Before  these  churches  were  organized  into  an  associate  body  Ihej 
held  yearly  meetings,  wherein  matters  of  conseqaence  were  discasaed  and 
determined. 
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Elders  Van  Horn  and  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  belongiug  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  were  sent  in  1755  into  the  Southern  Colonies  and  visit- 
ed these  chorches  in  North  Carolina.  Through  their  ministry^  the  churches 
became  better  established  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  some 
were  organized  anew  upon  that  principle,  nntfl  the  greater  number  of 
what  few  churches  were  gathered  in  North  Carolina  (both  ministers  and 
private  members)  came  into  the  reg^ular  Baptist  order. 

The  following  is  the  original  text  of  the  London  Articles  or  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  originally  put  forth  by  the  Elders  and  brethren  of  more 
than  one  hundred  congregations  of  Christians  (baptized  upon  profession 
of  their  faith)  in  London  in  1689.* 

These^articles  of  1689  appear  to  have  been  a  conflrmation  jmd  enlarge -^ 
ment  oTtfiose  adopted  by  SfiBgu'clforches  of  tie  same  faith  and  orderjn* 
Lohdonjn  thenar  TSis ;  so  that  thosejwho  now  indorse  the  artkltts.  of 
lIBmay^now'Siat  they  stancL  where  their  brethngn  in  London  stood  in 
^W3.  -*^      ^"^  "^  '^ 

We,  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  of,  and  concerned  for,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  baptized  congregations  in  England  and  Wales  (denying  Ar- 
minianism),  being  met  together  in  London  from  the  third  of  the  seventh 
month  till  the  eleventh  of  the  same,  1689,  to  consider  of  some  things  that 
might  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  these  congregations,  have 
thoaght  meet  (for  the  satisfaction  of  all  other  Christians  that  difi'er  from 
us  in  the  point  of  baptism)  to  recommend  to  their  perusal  the  Confession 
of  OUT  Faith,  printed  for  and  sold  by  John  Marshall,  at  the  Bible  in  Grace- 
Church  street.  Wljuch  Confession  we  own  as  containing  the  doctrjyje  gf 
OUT  faith  and  practice,1a5d*c[o5e8irTthal  tSe  members  of^  our^ur^^s 
rSpecBvely  doThmish  themselves^lherewith.     *  *       ^** 


Hanserd  Knollts, 

WlIXIAM  KlFFIN, 

JoHK  Harris, 
William  Collins, 
Hercules  Collins, 
Robert  Steed, 
Leonard  Harrison, 
George  Barret, 
Isaac  XiAMB, 
HicHAJtD  Adams, 
Bekjabon  Keach, 
Aki>rsw  Grifford, 


Thomas  Vaux, 
Thomas  Winnel, 
James  Hitt, 

BiCHARD  TiDMARSH, 

William  Pact, 
Samuel  Buttal, 
Christopher  Price, 
Daniel  Finch, 
John  Ball, 
Edmond  White, 
William  Pritchard, 
Paul  Pruin, 


Charles  Archer. 
Jn  ike  name  and  hehaifof  the  whole  Aseembly, 


Richard  Ring, 
John  Tomkins, 
Toby  Willis, 
John  Carter, 
James  Webb, 
Richard  Sutton, 
Robert  Knight, 
£dward  Price, 
WiLUAM  Phips, 
William  Hankins, 
Samuel  Ewer, 
Edward  Man, 


*A11  peoi^  whether  profeeaon  of  relifrion  or  aot,  hftTo  tome  kind  of  rellgiotw  belief— that  Is. 
•OHM  kind  of  creed  either  written  or  unwritten.  A  creed  ie  a  convenient  snmmanr  of  the  reUidons 
belief  of  •  partiealar  people  at  a  particular  time:  and  may  be  ni«fnl  aa  a  bond  of  union  between 
those  who  profesa  to  believe  it,  aa  an  aid  to  the  nnderatandinff  of  the  Scrlpturea.  and  aa  a  aafe- 
goaid  efradnat  false  doctrine  and  practice.  But  let  it  never  be  foTRott^n  that  it  Is  both  the  Baptist 
mA  tfaeProtfrtant  doctrine  that  tht  BibU  ia  ths  mUy  ofiihorUaiive  emd  trkfaMbie  ruU  qfYtM  and 
praetfee,  and  thai  each  indMdual  has  the  indlientMe  i*v*t.  neoMs^tofetf  by  hu  inalUnabU  penonal 
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M4  CBAPTER  XX, 

TO  THB  JUDICIOUS  AltD  IMPARTIAL  REAtmR. 

Courteous  Reader : 

It  ia  now  many  years  since  divers  of  ns  (with  other  sober  Christians 
tiien  living  and  walking  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  that  we  profess)  did  con- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  pnblishing  a  Confession  of  our 
Faith  for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  those  that  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  what  our  principles  were,  or  had  entertained  prcdudiees  against 
our  profession  by  reason  of  the  strange  reioesentation  of  them  by  some 
men  of  note  who  had  taken  veiy  wrong  measures,  and  aocordin^y  led 
others  into  misapprehension  of  us  and  them.    And  this  was  put  forth 
about  the  year  1643,  in  the  names  of  seven  congregations  then  gathered 
In  Xiondon ;  since  which  time  divers  impressions  th^l^f  have  been  dis- 
pelrsed  abroad,  and  our  end 'proposed,  in  good  meaSttres  aAsweretl,  inas* 
much  as  many  (and  some  of  those  men  eminent  both  tor  piety  and  lead- 
ing) were  thereby  satisfied  that  we  were^o  way  guilty  of  those  het^io- 
doxies  and  fundamental  errors  which  had  too  frequently  been  charged 
upon  us  without  ground  or  occasion  given  on  our  part.    And  forasmuch 
as  that  Confession  is  not  now  commonly  to  be  had,  and  also  that  many 
others  have  since  embraced  the  same  truth  which  is  owned  therein,  it  was 
judged  necessary  by  us  to  join  together  in  giving  a  testimony  to  the  world 
of  our  firm  adhering  to  those  wholesome  principles,  by  the  publication  of 
this  which  is  now  in  your  hand. 

And  forasmuch  as  our  method  and  manner  of  expressing  our  senli' 
ments  in  this  doth  vary  from  the  former  (aJthou^^  the  substance  of  this 
mafTCnraib  sanl^),  we  shall^freely  import  t<T'yourthe'reason  and  occasion 
thereof;  Oneihing  thatr  greatly  prevailed  wiUi  Us  t<r^ndertak^  this  worit 
was  (not  only  to  give  a  full  account  of"  ourselves  to-tiiose-ChristiaiiB  that 
differ  from  us  about  the  subject  of  baptism,  but  also)  the  profit  that  might 
from  thence  arise  unto  those  that  have  any  account  of  our  labors,  in  their 
instruction  and  establishment  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
clear  understanding  and  steady  belief  of  which  our  comfortable  walking 
with  God  and  fruitf ulness  before  Him  in  all  our  ways  is  most  nearly  con- 
cerned ;  and  therefore  we  did  conclude  it  necessary  to  express  ourselves 
the  more  fully  and  distinctly,  and  also  to  fix  on  such  a  method  aa  might  be 
most  comprehensive  of  those  things  we  designed  to  explain  our  sense  and 
belief  of ;  and  finding  no  defect  in  this  regard  in  that  fixed  on  by  the 
Assembly,  and  after  them  by  those  of  the  CJongregational  way,  we  did 
readily  conclude  it  best  to  retain  the  same  order  in  our  present  Confes- 
I  aion ;  and  also  when  we  observed  that  those  last-mentioned  did  in  their 
confessions  (for  reasons  which  seemed  of  weight  both  to  themselves  and 

rwoontiMlUv^  to  interpret  Ou  Bible  far  hwM$l/.  Only  tbe  Ornek  and  Bomui  Ofttholio  M-eaU^d 
''GhuTChes  "  and  BoxiiMiisinsr  ProteBtabto  put  their  oreedi  op  » iBvel  with  the  Biblew  Mwlelalm  for 
them  eQtul  n  thority  and  infallibiUty.  An  Inoreaae  of  apirliiul  kBowkdce  of  comtmnttapto^em  • 
ctoed.  Mid  mAkea  it  approzimate  moxe  cloaely  to  the  Bible. 

To  the  old  London  Baptist  Gonfeeaion  of  Taith  tbe  Philadelphl*Baptist  AaaodAtion  added  two 
Uclee  on  tbe^  Sioffing  of  Paalnui »  and  ' '  Laylnir  on  of  Haada.**  The  Kdii  ~ 


urticlee  on  the^  Sinking  of  PaalDui "  and  * '  Laying  on  of  Haada.**  The  Kdrokee  TrkadUwe  B^p- 
tiat  AaaocUtioa^^in  1777.  adopted  a  mvoh  shorter  and  almj^er  Confeailon  of  FUth«  wtaiok  i»  gbnm 
under  that  year  In  the  pieaent  Yolumeb—S.  SL 
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others)  ohoofle  not  only  to  express  their  mind  in  words  concorrent  with 
he  former  in  sense  concerning  all  those  articles  wherein  they  were  agreed^ 
mt  also  for  the  most  part  without  any  variation  of  the  terms,  we  did  in 
ike  manner  eonelude  it  best  to  follow  their  example  in  making  use  of  the 
rery  same  words  with  them  both  in  these  articles  (which  are  very  many), 
therein  our  fftith  and  doctrine  is  the  same  with  theirs,  and  this  we  did 
he  more  abundantly  to  manifest  our  consent  with  both  in  all  the  fUnda- 
nental  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  also  with  many  others  whose 
orthodox  confessions  have  been  published  to  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
^otestants  in  divers  nations  and  cities ;  and,  also,  to  convince  all  that  we 
lave  no  itch  to  clog  Religion  with  new  words,  but  do  readily  acquiesce  in 
hat  form  of  sound  words  which  hath  been  in  consent  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
urea  used  by  others  before  us ;  hereby  declaring  before  God,  angela  and 
uen  our  hearty  agreement  with  them  in  that  wholesome  Protestant  doc- 
rine,  which  with  so  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  they  have  asserted.  Some 
hin(?s  indeed  are  in  some  places  added,  some  terms  omitted,  and  some 
ew  changed ;  but  these  alterations  are  of  that  nature  as  that  we  need  not 
loubt  any  charge  or  suspicion  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  from  any  of  ous 
irethren  upon  the  account  of  them. 

In  those  things  wherein  we  differ  from  others,  we  have  expressed  our- 
«lves  with  all  candor  and  plainness,  that  none  might  entertain  jealousy 
»f  aaght  secretly  lodged  in  our  breasts,  that  we  would  not  the  world 
ihould  be  acquainted  with ;  yet  we  hope  we  have  also  observed  those  rules 
>t  modesty  and  humility  as  will  render  our  freedom  in  this  respect  inof- 
lensive  even  to  those  whose  sentiments  are  different  from  ours. 

We  have  also  taken  care  to  affix  texts  of  Scripture  for  the  coniir- 
nation  of  each  article  in  our  oai^ession,  in  which  work  we  have  stndi* 
>aBly  endeavored  to  select  such  as  are* most  clear  and  pertinent  for 
}he  proof  of  what  is  asserted  by  us.  And  our  earnest  desire  is  that  all 
nto  whose  hands  this  may  come  would  follow  that  (never  enough  com* 
nended)  example  of  the  noble  Bereans,  who  searched  the  Scriptures  daily 
;hat  they  might  find  out  whether  the  things  preached  to  them  were  so  or 
lot. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  we  sincerely  profess  and  earnestly  de- 
nre  credence  in,  viz.:  That  contention  is  most  remote  from  our  design  in 
ill  that  we  have  done  in  this  matter ;  and  we  hope  the  liberty  of  an  in- 
irenuous  unfolding  our  prindples  and  opening  our  hearts  unto  our 
>rethren,  with  the  Scripture  grounds  of  our  faith  and  practice,  will  by 
lone  of  them  be  either  denied  to  us,  or  taken  ill  from  us.  Our  whole  de* 
ugn  is  accomplished  if  we  may  obtain  that  justice,  as  to  be  measured  in 
>ur  principles  and  practice,  and  the  judgment  of  both  by  others,  accord - 
ng  to  what  we  have  now  published ;  which  the  Lord  (wJiose  eyes  are  a 
iame  of  fire)  knoweth  to  be  the  doctrine  which  with  our  hearts  we  most, 
irmly  believe  and  sincerely  endeavor  to  conform  our  lives  to.  And  oh  t 
Jiat  other  contentions  beiog  laid  asleep,  the  only  care  and  contention  of 
ill  upon  whom  the  name  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  is  called,  might  for  tha 
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future  be  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God  in  the  exercise  of  aU  love  and 
meekness  towards  each  other ;  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
each  one  endeavoring  to  have  his  conversation  such  as  becometh  the  gos- 
X)el,  and  also  suitable  to  his  place  and  capacity,  vigorously  to  promote  in 
others  the  practice  of  true  religion,  and  undefiled  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Father ;  and  that,  in  this  backsliding  day,  we  might  not  spend  our  breath 
in  fruitless  complaints  of  the  evils  of  others,  but  may  every  one  begin  at 
home  to  reform  in  the  first  place  our  own  hearts  and  ways,  and  then  to 
quicken  all  that  we  may  have  influence  upon  to  the  same  work ;  that  if  the 
will  of  God  were  so,  none  might  deceive  themselves  by  resting  in  and 
trusting  to  a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  of  it,  and  inward  ex- 
perience of  the  efficacy  of  those  truths  that  are  professed  by  them. 

And  verily  there  is  one  spring  and  cause  of  the  decay  of  religion  in 
our  day  which  we  cannot  but  touch  upon  and  earnestly  ui-ge  a  redress  of, 
and  that  is  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  God  in  families  by  those  to  whom 
the  charge  and  conduct  of  them  is  committed.    May  not  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  instability  of  many,  with  the  profaneness  of  others,  be  justly 
charged  upon  their  parents  and  masters,  who  have  not  trained  them  up 
in  the  way  wherein  they  ought  to  walk  when  they  were  young,  but  have 
neglected  those  frequent  and  solemn  commands  which  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  them,  so  to  catechise  and  instruct  them  that  their  tender  yeara  might 
be  seasoned  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  by  their  own  omiasiim  of  prayer  and  other  dutiea  of 
religion  in  their  families,  together  with  the  ill  example  of  their  loose  con- 
versation, have  inured  them  first  to  a  neglect,  and  then  contempt,  of  all 
piety  and  religion!    We  know  this  will  not  excuse  the  blindness  and 
wickedness  of  any ;  but  certainly  it  will  fall  heavy  upon  those  that  have 
been  thus  the  occasion  thereof.    They  indeed  die  in  their  sins ;  but  wiA 
not  their  blood  be  required  of  those  under  whose  care  they  were,  who  yet 
permitted  them  to  go  on  without  warning,  yea,  led  them  into  the  paths  of 
destruction  f    And  will  not  the  diligence  of  Christians,  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  in  ages  past,  rise  up  in  judgment  a^rainst 
and  condemn  many  of  those  who  would  be  esteemed  such  now  Y 

We  shall  conclude  with  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  God  of  all  grace 
will  pour  out  those  measures  of  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  truth  may  be  accompanied  with  the  sound  belief  and  diligpent 
practice  of  it  by  us,  that  His  name  may  in  all  things  be  glorified,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  CONFESSION  OP  FAITH. 

CHAPTER  I.— OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  sufficient,  certain  and  mfallible  (2 
Timothy  iii.  15-17;  Isaiah  viii.  30;  Luke  xvi.  39,  31 ;  Ephesiaos  ii.  20)  rule 
of  all  saving  knowledge,  faith  and  obedience;  although  the  (Romans  i. 
19-21 ;  ii.  14, 15 ;  Psalm  xix.  1-8)  light  of  nature  and  the  works  of  creation 
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and  providence  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  as  to  leave  men  unexcasable ;  yet  are  they  not  sufficient  to  give  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation  (He- 
brews i.  1).  Therefore  it  pleased  the  Lord  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  reveal  Himself,  and  to  declare  that  His  will  unto  His  church ; 
and  afterward  for  the  better  preserving  and  propagating  of  the  truth,  and 
for  the  more  sure  establishment  and  comfort  of  the  church  against  the 
corruption  of  the  flesh  and  the  malice  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  to  com- 
mit the  same  wholly  unto  (Proverbs  xxii,  19-31 ;  Romans  xv.  4 ;  2  Peter  i. 
I'O,  20)  writing ;  which  maketh  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  most  necessary, 
those  former  ways  of  God  revealing  His  will  unto  His  people  being  now 
ceajsed. 

2.  Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  word  of  God  written,  are 
now  contained  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are 
these: 

OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  First  Samuel,  Second  Samuel,  First  Rings,  Second  Kings,  First 
Chronicles,  Second  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of  Songs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakknk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  PauFs  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  First  Corinthians,  Second  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  First  Thessalonians,  Second  Thessalon- 
ians.  First  Timothy,  Second  Timothy,  to  Titus,  to  Philemon,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of 
Peter,  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
the  Revelation.  All  of  which  are  given  by  the  (2  Timothy  iii.  16)  in- 
spiration of  God,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life. 

8.  The  books  commonly  called  Apocrypha,  not  being  of  (Luke  xxiv. 
27,  44 ;  Romans  iii.  2)  Divine  inspiration,  are  not  part  of  the  canon  (or 
rule)  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority  to  the  church  of  God, 
nor  to  be  any  otherwise  appproved  or  made  use  of  than  other  human 
writings. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved, dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but 
wholly  upon  (2  Peter  i.  19,  21 ;  2  Timothy  iii.  16;  2  Thessalonians  ii.  13; 
1  John  V.  9)  God  (who  is  truth  itself),  the  author  thereof ;  therefore  it  is 
to  be  received,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God. 

5.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  of 
God  to  an  high  and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the 
heaveuliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  mi^esty 
of  the  style,  the  consent  of  aU  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is 
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to  give  aU  glory  to  God),  the  foil  diflcoveiy  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of 
man^s  salvation,  and  many  other  incomparable  excellencies  and  entire 
perfections  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  eyidence 
itself  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  yet  notwithstanding  our  (John  xvi.  18, 14; 
1  Corinthians  ii.  10-12 ;  1  John  i.  2,  30,  27)  full  persuasion  and  assurance 
of  the  infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our 
hearts. 

6.  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  (2  Timothy  iii*^ 
15-17 ;  Galatians  i.  8,  9)  necessaiy  for  His  own  glory,  man's  salvation, 
faith  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  or  necessarily  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scripture ;  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added,  whether 
by  new  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  or  traditions  of  men. 

Nevertheless  we  acknowledge  the  (John  vi.  45 ;  1  Corinthians  ii.  9-12) 
inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving- 
understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  word,  and  that  there 
are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  government 
of  the  church  common  to  human  actions  and  societies  which  are  to  be  (1 
Corinthians  xi.  13,  14 ;  xiv.  20,  40)  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
Christian  prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are 
always  to  be  observed. 

7.  All  things  in  Scriptures  are  not  alike  (2  Peter  iii.  16)  plain  in  them- 
selves, nor  alike  clear  unto  all ;  yet  those  things  which  are  neeeseary  t<y 
be  known,  believed  and  observed  for  salvation  are  so  (Psalms  xix.  7 ; 
czix.  lao)  clearly  propounded  and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture  or 
other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of  ordi- 
nary means,  may  attain  to  a  sufficient  understanding  of  them. 

8.  The  Old  Testament  in  <Romans  iii.  2)  Hebrew  (which  was  the 
native  language  of  the  people  of  God  of  old)  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  which  (at  the  time  of  writing  it)  was  most  generally  known  to  the 
nations,  being  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  by  His  singular  care  and 
providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  are  therefore  (Isaiah  viii.  20)  authenti- 
cal ;  so  as  in  ail  controversies  of  religion  the  church  is  finally  to  appeal 
unto  them  (Acts  xv.  15).  But  beca^iise  these  original  tongues  are  not 
known  to  all  the  people  of  God,  who  have  a  right  unto  and  an  interest  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  commandedLin  the  fear  of  God  to  read  (John  v.  89)  and 
search  them,  thei'ef  ore  they  are  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  language 
of  every  nation  unto  which  they  (1  Corinthians  xiv.  6,  9, 11,  12,  24,  28) 
come,  that  the  word  of  God  dwelling  (Colossians  iii.  16)  plentifully  in  all, 
they  may  worship  Him  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  may  hope. 

9.  The  infallible  rule  or  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  (2  Peter  i.  20, 
21 ;  Acts  XV.  15, 16)  is  the  Scripture  itself ;  and  therefore  when  there  ia  a 
question  about  the  true  and  full  sense  of  any  Scripture  (which  is  not  man- 
ifold, but  one),  it  may  be  searched  by  other  places  that  Bi>eaJL  more 
clearly. 
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10.  The  Bupreme  Judge  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to 
e  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  conncils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
octrines  of  men  and  prfyate  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose 
sntence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  deUvered 
Y  the  Spirit,  into  which  (Matthew  xxii.  39,  38 ;  Ephesians  ii.  30;  Acts 
^rviii.  dS)  Scriptures  so  delireted  our  faith  !s  finally  resolved. 

CHAPTER  II.— OF  GOD  AND  OP  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

1.  The  Lord  our  God  is  but  (1  Cprinthians  viii.  6 ;  Deuteronomy  vi.  4) 
ne  only  living  and  true  God,  whose  (Jeremiah  x.  10 ;  Isaiah  xlviii.  13) 
ubsistence  is  in  and  of  Himself  (Exodus  iii.  14),  infinite  in  being  and  per- 
ection,  whose  essence  cannot  be  comprehended  by  any  but  Himself 
John  iv.  34);  a  most  pure  Spirit  (1  Timothy  i.  17 ;  Deuteronomy  iv.  15, 16), 
nvisible,  without  body,  parts  or  passions,  who  only  hath  immortality, 
Ivrelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  who  is  (MaJachi 
ii.  6)  immutable  (1  Kings  viii,  37 ;  Jeremiah  xxiii.  38),  immense  (Psalm 
cc.  3),  eternal,  incomprehensible  (Genesis  xvii.  1),  almighty,  every  way 
iiftnite  (Isaiah  vl.  8),  most  holy,  most  wise,  most  free,  most  absolute 
[Psalm  cxv.  8 ;  Isaiah  xlvi.  10),  working  all  things  accoi'ding  to  the  coun- 
sel of  His  own  immutable  and  most  righteous  will  (Proverbs  xvi.  4 ;  Ro- 
tiians  xi.  86),  for  His  own  glory,  most  loving,  gracious,  merciful,  long-suf- 
tering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression 
and  sin  (Exodus  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Hebrews  xl.  6),  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligrently  seek  Him,  and  withal  most  just  (Nehemiah  ix.  83, 88)  and  terri- 
ble in  His  Judgments  (Psalm  v.  5,  6),  hating  all  sin,  and  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  (Exodus  xxxvi.  7 ;  Nahum  i.  3,  8)  guilty. 

3.  God  having  jkll  (John  v.  36)  life  (Psalm,  cxlviii.  18),  gloiy  (Psalm 
cxix.  68),  goodness,  blessedness,  in  and  of  Himself,  is  alone  in  and  unto 
Himself  an  snflBcient,  not  (Job  xxii.  3,  8)  standing  in  any  need  of  any 
creature  which  He  hath  made,  nor  deriving  any  glory  from  them,  but  only 
manifesting  His  own  glory  in,  by,  unto  and  upon  them.  He  is  the  alone 
fountain  of  all  being  (Romans  xi.  84-86),  of  whom,  through  whom  and  to 
whom  are  all  things ;  and  He  hath  most  sovereign  (Daniel  iv.  35,  84,  86) 
dominion  over  all  creatures,  to  do  by  them,  for  them  or  upon  them  what- 
SK>ever  Himself  pleaseth.  In  his  sight  (Hebrews  iv.  18)  all  things  are  open 
and  manifest.  His  knowledge  is  (Ezekiel  vi.  5 ;  Acts  xv.  18)  infinite,  in- 
fallible and  independent  upon  the  creature,  so  as  nothing  is  to  Him  con- 
tingent or  uncertain.  He  is  most  holy  in  all  His  counsels,  in  (Psalm  cxiv. 
17)  all  His  works  and  in  all  His  commands.  To  Him  is  due  (Revelation  v. 
^-14)  fcom  mezuand  angels  whatsoever  worship,  service  or  obedience  as 
creatures  they  owe  unto  theJI^reatdr,  and  whatever  He  is  further  pleased 
to  require  of  them. 

8.  In  this  Divine  and  infinite  being  there  are  three  subsistences,  (1 
John  V.  7;  Matthew  xxviii.  19;  3  Corinthians  xiii.  14)  the  Father,  the 
Word  (or  Son)  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity,  each 
having  the  whole  Divine  essence  (Exodus  iii.  14 ;  John  xiv.  11 ;  1  Cor- 
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inthians  vlii.  6),  yet  the  essence  undivided.  The  Father  is  of  none  neither 
begotten  nor  proceeding ;  the  Son  is  (John  i.  14, 18)  eternally  begotten  of 
the  Father ;  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xv .  26 ;  Galatians  iv .  6)  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  all  infinite,  without  beginning,  therefore  but  one 
God,  who  is  not  to  be  divided  in  nature  and  being,  but  distinguished  by 
several  peculiar,  relative  properties  and  personal  relations ;  which  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  communion  with  God  and 
comfortable  dependence  on  Him. 

CHAPTER  III.— OP  god's  DECREE. 

1.  Grod  hath  (Isaiah  xlvi.  10;  Ephesiansi.  11;  Hebrews  vi.  17;  Romans 
is.  15, 18)  decreed  in  Himself  from  all  eternity,  by  t&e  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably,  all  things  whatsoever 
come  to  pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  is  God  neither  the  author  of  sin  (James  i. 
15, 17 ;  1  John  i.  5),  nor  hath  fellowship  with  any  therein ;  nor  ia  violence 
offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  nor  yet  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of 
second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  (Acts  iv.  27,  38 ;  John  xix.  11)  estab- 
lished, in  which  appears  His  wisdom  in  disposing  all  things,  and  power  and 
faithfulness  (Numbers  xxiii.  19 ;  Ephesians  i.  8-5)  in  accomplishing  His 
decree. 

3.  Although  God  knoweth  whatAoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upoi> 
all  (Acts  XV.  18)  supposed  conditions,  yet  hath  He  not  decreed  anytldng^ 
.      (Romans  ix.  11, 18, 16, 18),  because  he  foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which 
would  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions. 

8.  By  t^e  decreeof  God,  forthe  manifestation  of  His  glory  (1  Timothy 
V.  31jMatthewxxvr41),  some^en  anTaagelTare  predestinaterpr  fore- 
omsmed*  t^  eternal  liie^hrough  Jesus  Christ,  to  theTEphesiana  i.  5,  6) 
prSiseof  His  glorious  grace  ;'"o?her8  being  fe^t  t^act  m  their  sm  to  th^ 
(Komans  ixT^  23 ;  TTude  4)  jlSt  condemnationTto  thepnuse  of  His  glori- 
^  #  /  ous  j  ustice. 

^f^y^^^tfi      4.  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated^and  fosfiosdaiiisd  are 
I     .  ^An4i,4[particularly  and  unchangeably  designed;  and  their  (3  Timothy  ii^l9; 
^^^     J  ^      John  xiii.  18)  number  so  certain  and  definite  that  ifc^iieLOt  be^eitheFm- 
d^^  flt*^ -y  creased  or  diminished. 

li'l/V'ivA*^  6.  Those  of  mankind  (Ephesians  i.  4,  9, 11 ;  Romans  viii.  80 ;   2  Tim- 
^  othy  i.  9 ;  1  Thessalonians  v.  9)  that  are  predestinated  to  life,  God,  before 

the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  His  eternal,  immuta- 
ble purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  His  wiU,  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  qiit  of  Jisjnere  free  ^racQ^^gnd 
love  (IJopians  ix.  13,  W£  Ephesians  iL  9, 122,^ithoutjin^  o^er  tiiiSijg  ij^ 
^ecreature  as  a^condiiion  or  cause  moving  Him^f^^ffiintn. 

Q^Xb  GocT  hath  appointed^e  elect  unto  glory,  so  He  hath  by  the 
eternal  and^ost  See  purpose  of  His  will  foreordained  (1  Peter  i.  2 :  2 
Thessalonians  ii.  13)  all  the  meivns  thereunto ;  wherefore  they  vi^fao  are 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam  (1  Thessalonians  v.  9, 10),  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  eifectually  (Romans  viii.  80 ;  3  Thessalonians  ii.  18)  called  unta 
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Eiith  in  ChriBt,  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season,  are  justified,  adopted, 
anctified,  and  kept  by  His  power  through  faith  (2  Peter  i.  8)  unto  salva- 
lon ;  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  or  effectually  called,  jus- 
Lfied,  adopted,  sanctified  and  saved,  but  the  elect  (John  z.  36 ;  John  xvii» 
;  John  vi.  44)  only. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  hau- 
led with  special  prudence  and  care ;  that  men,  attending  the  will  of  God 
evealed  in  His  word,  and  yielding  obedience  thereunto,  may  from  the 
ertainly  of  their  effectual  vocation  be  assured  of  their  (1  Thessalonian» 
4,  5 ;  2  Peter  i.  10)  eternal  election ;  so  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter 
Ephesians  i.  7;  Romans  xi.  83)  of  praise,  i*everence  and  admiration  of 
rod,  and  (Romans  xi.  5,  6)'of  humility,  diligence  and  abundant  (Luke  x» 
0)  consolation  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel. 

CHAPTER  IV.— OP  CREATION. 

1.  In  the  beginning  it  pleased  God,  the  Father  (John  i.  1,  5 ;  Hebrews 
2 ;  Job  xxvi.  18),  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory 

f  (Romans  i.  20)  His  eternal  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  create  or 
lake  the  world  and  all  things  therein  (Colossians  i.  16 ;  Genesis  ii.  1,  2), 
rhether  visible  or  invisible,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  all  very  good. 

2.  After  God  had  made  all  other  creatures  He  created  (Genesis  i.  27) 
lan,  male  and  female,  with  (Genesis  ii.  7)  reasonable  and  immortal  souls^ 
endering  them  fit  unto  that  life  to  God  for  which  they  were  created^ 
•eing  (Ecclesiastes  vii.  29 ;  Genesis  i.  26)  made  after  the  image  of  God,  in 
nowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness;  having  the  law  of  God 
Romans  ii.  14, 15)  written  in  their  hearts,  and  power  to  fulfill  it ;  and  yet 
nder  a  possibility  of  transgressing,  being  left  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
rill,  which  was  (Genesis  iii.  6)  subject  to  change. 

3.  Besides  the  law  written  in  their  hearts  they  received  (Genesis  i.  17; 
ii.  8-10)  a  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
rhich  whilst  they  kept  they  were  happy  in  their  commuuidn  with  God> 
nd  had  dominion  (Genesis  i.  26,  28)  over  the  creatures. 

CHAPTER  v.— OP  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

1.  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  doth 
Hebrews  i.  8 ;  Job  xxxviii.  11 ;  Isaiah  xlvi.  10, 11 ;  Psalm  xiii.  5,  6)  up- 
lold,  direct,  dispose  and  govern  all  creatures  and  things,  from  the  great- 
st  even  to  the  (Matthew  x.  26,  80,  81)  lea«t,  by  His  most  wise  and  holy 
providence,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  created,  according  unto  His 
nfallible  foreknowledge  and  the  free  and  immutable  counsel  of  His 
Ephesians  i.  11)  own  will;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  wisdom, 
K>wer,  justice,  infinite  goodness  and  mercy. 

2.  Although  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God,  the 
irst  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass  (Acts  ii.  28)  immutably  and  infallibly, 
o  that  there  is  not  anything  befalls  any  (Proverbs  xvi.  88)  by  chance  or 
rithout  His  providence ;  yet  by  the  same  providence  he  ordereth  them  to 
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fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  cauaes,  either  (Geneds  viii.  38) 
necessarily,  freely  or  contingently. 

8.  God  in  His  ordinary  providence  (Acts  xxyii.  81, 44;  Isaiah  Iv.  10, 
11)  maketh  use  of  means ;  yet  is  free  (Hosea  i.  7)  to  work  without  (Bom. 
iv.  19-21),  above  and  (Daniel  iii.  27)  against  them  at  His  pleasure. 

4.  The  Almighty  power,  unsearchable  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness 
of  God  so  far  manifest  themselves  in  His  providence,  that  His  deter- 
minate counsel  (Romans  xi.  82-84 ;  8  Samuel  xziv.  1 ;  1  Chroniclee  zzi.  1) 
«xtendeth  itself  even  to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sinful  actions  both  oi 
angels  and  men  (and  that  not  by  a  bare  permission) ;  which  also  He  most 
wisely  and  powerfully  (2  Rings  zix.  28 ;  Psalm  Izxvi.  10)  boundeth,  and 
otherwise  ordareth  and  govemeth,  in  a  manifold  dispensation  to  His  most 
holy  (Genesis  i.  20 ;  Isaiah  x.  6,  7, 12)  ends;  yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  of 
their  acts  proceedeth  only  from  the  creatures,  and  not  from  God,  who 
being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or  (Psalm 
1.  21 ;  John  ii.  10)  approver  of  sin. 

5.  The  most  wise,  righteous  and  gracious  God  doth  oftentimes  leave 
for  a  season  His  own  children  to  manifold  temptations  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  their  own  hearts,  to  chastise  them  for  their  former  sins,  or  to  dis- 
cover unto  them  the  hidden  strength  of  corruption  and  deceitfulness  of 
their  hearts  (2  Chronicles  xxxii.  25,  26, 81 ;  2  Samuel  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Corinthians 
xii.  7-9),  that  they  may  be  humbled,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  more  close  and 
constant  dependence  for  their  support  upon  Himself,  and  to  make  them 
more  watchful  against  all  future  occasions  of  sin,  and  for  other  just  and 
holy  ends. 

So  that  whatsoever  befalls  any  of  His  elect  is  by  His  appointment,  for 
His  glory  (Romans  viii.  28)  and  their  good. 

6.  As  for  those  wicked  and  ungodly  men  whom  God,  as  a  righteous 
judge,  for  former  sin  doth  (Romans  i.  24,  25,  28,  and  xi.  7,  8)  blind  and 
harden ;  from  them  He  not  only  withholdeth  His  (Deuteronomy  xxix.  4) 
grace,  whereby  they  might  have  been  enlightened  in  their  understiinding 
and  wrought  upon  in  their  hearts,  but  sometimes  also  withdraweth  (Matt, 
xiii.  12)  the  gifts  which  they  had,  and  exposeththem  to  such  (Deuteronomy 
ii.  80 ;  2  Rings  viii.  12, 18)  objects  as  their  corruptions  make  occaaion  of 
sin ;  and  withal  (Psalm  Ixxxi.  11, 18 ;  2  Thessalonians  ii.  10, 11)  gives  them 
over  to  their  own  lusts  and  temptations  of  the  world  and  the  power  of 
Satan,  whereby  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  (Exodus  viii.  15,  82 ;  Isaiah  vi. 
9, 10 ;  1  Peter  ii.  7,  8)  harden  themselves,  even  under  those  means  which 
God  useth  for  the  softening  of  others. 

7.  As  the  providence  of  God  doth  in  general  reach  to  all  creatures,  so 
after  a  more  special  manner  it  taketh  care  of  His  (1  Timothy  iv.  10 ;  Anios 
ix.  8, 9 ;  Isa.  xliii.  8-5)  church,  and  disposeth  all  things  to  the  good  thereof. 

CHAPTER  VI.— OF  THE  FALL  OF  MAN,  OF  SIN,  AND  OF  THE  PUKISBMJCKT 

THEREOF. 

1.  Although  God  created  man  upright  and  perfect,  and  gave  him  a 
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ri^teouB  law,  which  had  been  onto  life  had  he  kept  it  (Genesis  ii.  10, 17), 
and  threatened  death  npon  the  breach  thereof ;  yet  he  did  not  long  abide 
in  this  honor  (Genesis  iii.  12, 18 ;  2  Corinthians  zi.  8),  Satan  using  the  sub- 
tility  of  the  serpent  to  seduce  Eve,  then  by  her  seducing  Adam,  who 
without  any  oompuldon  did  willfully  transgress  the  law  of  their  creation 
and  tho  command  given  unto  them  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which 
God  was  pleased  according  to  His  wise  and  holy*  counsel  to  permit,  hav- 
ing purpose  to  order  it  to  His  own  glory. 

2,  Our  first  parents  by  this  sin  fell  from  their  (Romans  iii.  88)  original 
righteousness  and  communion  with  God,  and  we  in  them,  whereby  death 
came  upon  all  (Romans  v.  12,  etc.) ;  all  becoming  dead  in  sin  and  wholly 
defiled  (Titus  i.  15 ;  Genesis  vi.  5 ;  Jeremiah  xvii.  9 ;  Romans  iii.  10-19)  in 
all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 

8.  They  being  the  (Romans  v.  12-19;  1  Corinthians  xv.  21,  22,  45,  49) 
root,  and  by  God's  appointment  standing  in  the  room  and  stead  of  all 
mankind ;  the  guilt  of  the  sin  was  imputed  and  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation, 
being  now  (Psalm  li.  5 ;  Job.  xiv.  4)  conceived  in  sin,  and  by  nature  chil- 
dren (Ephesians  ii.  8)  of  wrath,  the  servants  of  sin,  the  subjects  (Romans 
vi.  20;  V.  12)  of  death,  and  all  other  miseries,  spiritual,  temporal  and 
eternal,  unless  the  Lord  Jesus  (Hebrews  ii.  14 ;  1  Thessalonians  i.  10)  set 
them  free. 

4.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  (Romans  viii.  7 ; 
Oolossians  i.  21)  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  (James  i.  14, 15 ;  Matthew  xv.  19) 
proceed  all  actual  transgressions. 

5.  This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this  life,  doth  (Romans  vii.  18, 
28 ;  Ecclesiastes  vii.  20 ;  1  John  i.  18)  remain  in  those  that  are  regenerated ; 
and  although  it  be  through  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself 
and  the  first  motions  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  (Romans  vii.  24,  25 ; 
Galatians  v.  17)  sin. 

CHAPTER  VII.— OF  GOD'S  COVENANT. 

1.  The  distance  between  God  and  the  creature  is  so  great  that  although 
reasonable  creatures  do  owe  obedience  unto  Him  as  their  Creator,  yet 
they  could  never  have  attained  the  reward  of  life  but  by  some  (Luke  xvii. 
10 ;  Job  XXXV.  7,  8)  voluntary  condescension  on  God's  part,  which  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  express  by  way  of  covenant. 

2.  Moreover,  man  having  brought  (Genesis  iii.  17 ;  Galatians  iii.  10 ; 
Romans  iii.  20, 21)  himself  under  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  fall,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  make  a  covenant  of  grace,  wherein  He  freely  offered  unto 
sinners  (Romans  viii.  8 ;  Mark  xii.  15, 16 ;  John  iii.  16)  life  and  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  Him,  that  they  may  be  saved ; 
and  (Ecekiel  xxxvi.  26,  27 ;  John  vi.  44,  45 ;  Psalm  ex.  8)  promising  to  give 
unto  all  those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  make 
them  willing  and  able  to  believe. 
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3.  This  covenant  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  was  first  of  all  ta 
Adam  in  the  promise  of  salvation  by  tde  (Genesis  iii.  15)  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  afterwards  by  farther  steps,  until  the  full  (Hebrews  i.  1)  dis- 
Goyery  thereof  was  complete  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  founded  in 
that  (2  Timothy  i.  2)  eternal  covenant  transaction  that  was  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  about  the  redemption  of  the  elect;  and  it  is  alone  by 
the  grace  of  this  covenant  that  all  of  the  posterity  of  fallen  Adam,  that 
ever  were  (Hebrews  zi.  6, 18 ;  Eomans  iv.  1, 2,  etc.;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  John  viji. 
56)  saved,  did  obtain  life  and  a  blessed  immortality ;  man  being  now 
utterly  incapable  of  acceptance  with  God  upon  those  terms  on  which 
Adam  stood  in  a  state  of  innocency. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— OF  CHRIST  THE  MEDIATOR. 

1.  It  pleased  God,  in  His  eternal  purpose,  to  choose  and  ordain  the 
Lord  Jesus,  His  only  begotten  Son,  according  to  the  covenant  made  be- 
tween them  both  (Isaiah  xliii.  1 ;  1  Peter  i.  9, 10),  to  be  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  the  (John  vi.  14)  Prophet  (Hebrews  v.  5,  6),  Priest 
and  (Psalm  ii.  6 ;  Luke  i.  33)  Ring  (Ephesians  i.  23),  Head  and  Savior,  of 
His  church,  the  (Hebrews  i.  2)  Heir  of  all  things,  and  (Acts  xvii.  31)  Judge 
of  the  world ;  unto  whom  He  did  from  all  eternity  (Isaiah  liii.  10 ;  John 
xvii.  6 ;  Romans  viii.  30)  give  a  people  to  be  His  seed,  and  to  be  by  Him 
in  time  redeemed,  called,  justified,  sanctified  and  glorified. 

2.  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  being  very 
and  eternal  God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  of  one  substance 
and  equal  with  Him,  who  made  the  world,  who  upholdeth  and  govemeth 
all  things  He  hath  made,  did,  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  take 
upon  Him  (John  i.  14 ;  Galatians  iv.  4)  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential 
properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof  (Romans  viii.  3 ;  Hebrews  ii- 
14, 16, 17;  iv.  15),  yet  without  sin;  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit  coming  down  upon  her,  aud 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  overshadowiug  her  (Luke  i.  27, 81,  85),  and  so 
was  made  of  a  woman,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
David,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  two  whole,  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct natures  were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person  without  con- 
version, composition  or  confusion ;  which  person  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  yet  one  (Romans  ix.  5 ;  1  IHmothy  ii.  2)  Christ,  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  in  His  human  nature  thus  united  to  the  Divine,  in 
the  person  of  the  Son,  was  sanctified  and  anointed  (Psalm  xlv.  7  ;  Acts  x. 
38 ;  John  iii.  84)  with  the  Holy  Spirit  above  measure,  having  in  Him  (Col- 
ossians  ii.  3)  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  whom  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  (Colossians  i.  19)  all  fullness  should  dwell ;  to  the 
end  that,  being  (Hebrews  vii.  26)  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  full  (John 
i.  14)  of  grace  and  truth.  He  might  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  execute  the 
office  of  a  mediator  and  (Hebrews  vii.  22)  surety ;  which  office  he  took  not 
upon  Himself,  but  was  thereunto  (Hebrews  v.  5)  called  by  His  Father, 
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vrlio  alio  pat  (John  v.  23, 27 ;  Matthew  xxviii.  18 ;  Acts  ii.  86)  all  powev 
Eind  judgment  in  His  hand,  and  gave  Him  commandment  to  execute  the 
same. 

4.  This  ofQce  the  Lord  Jesus  did  most  (Psalm  xl.  7,  8|  Hebrews  x.  5* 
11  ;  John  X.  18)  willingly  undertake,  which  that  He  might  discharge  He^ 
^^as  made  under  the  law  (Galatians  iv.  4 ;  Matthew  iii.  15),  and  did  per- 
fectly fulfill  it,  and  underwent  the  (Galatians  iii.  18 ;  Isaiah  liii.  6 ;  1  Peter 
iii.  18)  punishment  due  to  us,  which  we  should  have  borne  and  suffered* 
being  made  (2  Oorinthians  y.  21)  sin  and  a  curse  for  us,  enduring  most 
l^evous  sorrows  (Matthew  xxvi.  87, 88 ;  Luke  xxii.  44 ;  Matthew  xxvii.  46) 
in  His  soul  and  most  painful  sufferings  in  His  body ;  was  crucified,  and 
died,  and  remained  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  yet  saw  no  (Acts  xiii.  87)  cor-, 
ruption.  On  the  (1  Corinthians  xv.  8, 4)  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead 
with  the  same  body  in  which  he  suffered  (John  xx.  25, 27) ;  with  which  He 
also  (Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Acts  i.  9-11)  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  His  Father  (Romans  viii.  84 ;  Hebrews  ix.  24)  mak- 
ing intercession,  and  shall  (Acts  x.  42 ;  Romans  xiv.  6, 10;  Acts  i.  11)  re* 
turn  to  judge  men  and  angels  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

5.  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  His  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
which  He  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered  up  unto  God  (Hebrewa 
ix.  14;  X.  14;  Romans  iii.  25,  26),  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  God, 
procured  reconciliation  and  purchased  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  (John  xvii.  2 ;  Hebrews  ix.  15)  for  all  those  whom  the. 
Father  hath  given  unto  Him. 

6.  Although  the  price  of  redemption  was  not  actually  paid  by  CQirist 
tfn  after  His  incarnation  (1  Corinthians  x.  4;  Hebrews  iv.  2 ;  1  Peter  i.  10,. 
11),  yet  the  virtue,  efficacy  and  benefit  thereof  was  communicated  to  the 
elect  in  all  ages  successively,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  and  by 
those  promises,  types  and  sacrifices  wherein  He  was  revealed,  and  signi- 
fied to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  should  bruise  the  serpen  t^s  head 
(Revelation  xiii.  8),  and  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Hebrews  xiii.  8),  being  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever. 

7.  Christ  in  the  work  of  mediation  acteth  according  to  both  natures^ 
by  each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature  is  sometimes  in 
Scripture  attributed  to  the  person  (John  iii.  13 ;  Acts  xx.  28)  denominated 
by  the  other  nature. 

8.  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  obtained  eternal  redemption  He 
doth  certainly  and  effectually  (John  vi.  87 ;  x.  15, 16 ;  xvii.  9 ;  Romans  v. 
10)  apply  and  communicate  the  same ,  making  intercession  for  them ; 
uniting  them  to  Himself  by  His  Spirit  (John  xvii.  6 ;  Ephesians  i.  9 ;  1  John 
V.  20) ;  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mystery  of  salvation  '^ 
persuading  them  to  believe  and  obey  (Romans  viii.  9, 18 ;  Psalm  ex.  1);  gov- 
eming  their  hearts  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  (1  Corinthians  xv.  25,  26) 
overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  His  almighty  power  and  wisdom ;  in  such 
manner  and  ways  as  are  most  consonant  to  His  wonderful  and  (John  iiL 
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^ ;  Ephesians  i.  8)  ansearchable  dispenfiation,  and  all  of  free  andabeolute 
^raoe,  withoat  any  condition  foreseen  in  them  to  procure  it. 

9.  This  office  of  Mediator  between  God  and  man  is  proper  (1  Timothy 
ii.  6)  only  to  Christ,  who  is  the  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  of  the  church  of 
-Ood ;  and  may  not  be  either  in  whole  or  any  part  thereof  transferred  from 
Him  to  any  other. 

10.  This  number  and  order  of  offices  are  necessary ;  for  in  respect  of 
our  (John  i.  18)  ignorance,  we  stand  in  need  of  His  prophetical  office; 
and  in  respect  of  our  alienation  from  God  (Colossians  i.  21 ;  Galadans  y. 
17),  and  imperfection  of  the  best  of  our  services,  we  need  His  priestly 
ofBce  to  reconcile  us  and  present  us  acceptable  unto  God ;  and  in  respect 
of  our  averseness  and  utter  inability  to  return  to  God,  and  for  our  rescue 
and  securil^  from  our  spiritual  adversaries,  we  need  His  kingly  office 
(John  zvi.  8 ;  Psalm  ex.  8)  to  convince,  subdue,  draw,  uphold,  deliver  and 
preserve  us  to  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

CHAPTER  IX.— OF  FREE   WILL. 

1.  God  hath  indued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty  and 
l>ower  of  acting  upon  choice,  that  it  is  (Matthew  xvii.  2 ;  James  i.  14 ; 
Deuteronomy  xxx.  19)  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  necessity  of  nature  de- 
termined, to  do  good  or  evil. 

2.  Man  in  his  state  of  iunocency  had  freedom  and  power  to  will  and 
to  do  that  (Ecclesiastes  vii.  29)  which  was  good  and  well-pleasing  to  God  ; 
but  yet  (Genesis  iii.  0)  was  mutable,  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it. 

8.  Man  by  Ms  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  (Romans  v.  6 ; 
viii.  7)^abj]ity^  will  tojmy_spiritual  good  accomganying  salvatioj^; 
8^ as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether ^erse  frgmjthat  good  (Epbesians 
ii.  1,  5)  and  d^^i  in^sinj^s  not^able^y  his  ojyn  streng^  (Tilus  iii.  3-5; 
John  vi.  44)  to  convert  himself,  Qf  to  prepare  hinigelf  hereunto. 

4.  When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  translates  him  intol^ie  state  of 
grace  (Colossians  i.  13 ;  John  viii.  86),  He  freeth  him  from  his  natural 
bondage  under  sin,  and  by^  His-grace  alone  enables  him  (PhilippiapB  ii.  13) 
freely  tft  wilLan^Jo  do  that  which js^spirjtually  goo3*;  yet  so  as  that,  by 
reason  of  his  (Romans^u.  15,  18,  19, 21, 23)  remaining  corruptions,  he  doth 
not  perfectly  nor  only  will  that  which  is  good,  but  doth  also  will  that 
which  is  evU. 

5.  The  will  of  man  is  made  (Ephesians  iv.  13)  perfect  and  immutably 
free  to  good  alone  in  the  estate  of  glory  only. 

CHAPTER  X.— OF  EFFECTUAL  CALLING. 

1.  Those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  He  is  pleased  in  His 
appointed  and  accepted  time  (Romans  viii.  80;  xi.  7;  Ephesians  i.  10, 11 ; 
2  Thessalonians  ii.  13,  14)  effectually  to  call  by  His  word  and  Spirit  out  of 
that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  sal- 
vation (Ephesians  ii.  1-6)  by  Jesus  (3hrist ;  enlightening  their  minds 
spiritually  and  savingly  to  (Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Ephesians  i.  17, 18)  understand 
the  things  of  God ;  taking  away  their  (Ezekiel  xxxvi.  26)  heart  of  stone, 
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id  fi^iTing  unto  thiem  an  heart  of  flesh;  renewing  their  ml]B»  and  by  Hi» 
mighty  power  determining  them  (Deuteronomy  xxz,  6 ;  Esekiel  xxxvi. 
r ;  Epheftiana  i.  0)  to  that  which  is  good,  and  effectually  drawing  them  to 
B8U8  Christ ;  yet  so  as  they  come  (Psalm  ex.  8 ;  CanHdeB  i.  4)  most  freely^ 
eing  made  willing  by  His  grace. 

2.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace  alone  (2  Timo- 
ay  i.  0 ;  Ephesians  ii.  8),  not  from  anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  nor 
torn  any  power  or  agency  in  the  creature  co-working  with  His  special 
race  (1  Corinthians  ii.  14 ;  Ephesians  ii.  5 ;  John  v.  25);  the  creature  be- 
\ig  wholly  passive  therein,  being  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  until  being 
.uickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to-  ^.  -^ 
jiswer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it,  and        . 

hat  by  no  less  (Ephesians  i.  19, 20)  power  than  that  which  raised  up  Christ  V%  a   '     '^■ 
rom  the  dead.  c;^  /       /" 

3.  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  (John  iii.  8, 6, 6)  regenerated  and  ^i^4^^f^ 
laved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  i  ^         ^_ 
low  He  pleaseth ;  so  also  are  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  ^:^^^^'^ 
being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word.  PtAy^ 

4.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  word  (Matthew  xxii.  14;  xiii.  20,  21;  Hebrews  vi.  4, 6),  and  may  have 
some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet  not  being  effectually  drawn  by 
the  Father,  they  neither  will  nor  can  truly  (John  vi.  44^  45,  65 ;  1  Jchn  ii» 
24,  25)  come  to  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  much  less  can  nden 
that  receive  not  the  Christian  religion  (Acts  iv.  12;  John  iv.  22;  xvii.  8) 
be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  ftame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess. 

GHAPTE&  XI,— OF  JUSTIFICATION. 

1.  Those  whom  God  effectually  calleth  He  also  freely  (Romans  iii.  24 ; 
vii.  30)  justifieth,  not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them,  but  by  (Romans 
iv.  5-8 ;  Ephesians  i.  7)  pardoning  their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  ac- 
cepting their  persons  as  (1  Corinthians  i.  80,  81 ;  Romans  v.  17-19)  right- 
eous ;  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  done  by  them,  but  for  Christ's 
sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the  act  of  believing,  or  any  other 
(Philippians  iii.  8,  9;  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9;  Ephesians  ii.  8-10)  evangelical 
obedience  to  them,  as  their  righteousness,  but  by  imputing  Christ's  active 
obedience  unto  the  whole  law  and  passive  obedience  in  His  death,  for 
their  whole  and  sole  righteousness ;  they  (John  i.  12 ;  Romans  v.  17)  re- 
ceiving and  resting  on  Him  and  His  righteousness  by  faith,  which  they 

have  not  of  themselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  V-     »    JL. 

2.  Faith  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  and  His  righteousnesR,^  -7/  j.  ^  /^ 
is  the  (Romans  iii.  28)  alone  instrument  of  justiiication ;  yet  it  is  not  alone  ^t  ^  ' ' 

in  the  person  justified,  but  is  ever  accompanied  with  all  other  saving  ^j,  {  /,    '  ' 
graces,  and  is  no  dead  faith  (Galatians  v.  6 ;  James  ii.  17, 22, 26),  but  work- 
eth by  love. 

3.  Christ,  by  His  obedience  and  death,  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of 
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all  those  that  are  justided ;  and  did  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  in  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  undergoing  in  their  stead  the  penalty  due  unto  them, 
make  a  proper,  real  and  fall  satisfaction  (Hebrews  x.  14 ;  1  Peter  i.  18, 19 ; 
Isaiah  ill.  5,  6)  to  God's  Jastiee  in  their  behalf ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  He  was 
^ven  by  the  Father  for  them,  and  His  obedience  and  satisfaction  accepted 
in  their  stead,  and  both  (Romans  viii.  82 ;  2  Corinthians  v.  21)  freely,  not 
for  anything  in  them,  their  justification  is  only  of  free  grace,  that  both 
tlie  exact  justice  and  rich  grace  of  God  might  be  (Romans  iii.  26 ;  Ephe- 
jsian's  i.  6,  7 ;  Ephesians  ii.  7)  glorified  in  the  justification  of  sinners. 

4.  God  did  from  all  eternity  decree  to  (Galatians  iii.  8 ;  1  Peter  i.  3 ; 


^/Ut^A^V  Timothy  ii.  6)  justify  all  the  elect,  and  Christ  did  in  the  fullness  of  time 


e  for  their  sins,  and  (Romans  iv.  25)  rise  again  for  their  justification ; 
vertheless  they  are  not  justified  personally  until  the  Holy  Spirit  doth 
in  due  time  (Colossians  i.  21,  22 ;  Titus  iii.  4-7)  actually  apply  Christ  unto 
them. 

6.  God  doth  continue  to  (Matthew  vi.  12 ;  1  John  i.  7,  9)  forgive  the 
sins  of  those  that  are  justified ;  and  although  they  can  never  fall  from  the 
state  of  (John  x.  28)  justification,  yet  they  may  by  their  sins  faXL  under 
Ood's  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  81-83)  fatherly  displeasure ;  and  in  that  condition 
they  have  not  usually  the  light  of  His  countenance  restored  unto  them 
until  they  (Psalm  xxxii.  5;  Psalm  Ii.  7-12;  Matthew  xxvi.  75)  bumble 
themselves,  confess  their  sins,  beg  pardon,  and  renew  their  faith  and  re- 
pentance. 

6.  Thejustification  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testment  was  in  all 
these  respects  (Galatians  iii.  9;  Romans  xxii.  22-24)  one  and  the  same 
with  the  justification  of  believers  under  the  New  Testament. 

CHAPTER  XII.— OF  ADOPTION. 

All  those  that  are  justified  God  vouchsafed  in  and  for  the  sake  of 
His  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  (Epbesians  i. 
S ;  Galatians  iv.  4,  6)  of  adoption ;  by  which  they  are  taken  into  the  num- 
ber, and  ei^oy  the  liberties  and  (John  i.  12 ;  Romans  viii.  17)  privileges  of 
children  of  God  ;  have  His  (2  Corinthians  vi.  18 ;  Revelation  iii.  12)  name 
put  upon  them  (Romans  viii.  15),  receive  the  Spirit  of  adoption  (Galatians 
iv.  6 ;  Ephesians  ii.  18),  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness, 
are  enabled  to  cry  Abba,  Father,  are  (Psalm  ciii.  18)  pitied  (Proverbs  xiv. 
^),  protected  (1  Peter  v.  7),  provided  for  and  (Hebrews  xii.  6)  chastened 
by  Him,  as  by  a  Father ;  yet  never  (Isaiah  liv.  8,  9 ;  LamentatioDs  iii.  81) 
cast  off,  but  sealed  (Ephesians  iv.  80)  to  the  day  of  redemption,  and  inherit 
the  promises  (Hebrews  i.  14 ;  vi.  12)  as  heirs  of  everlasting  salvation. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— OF  8ANCTIFICATION. 

1.  They  who  are  united  to  Christ,  effectually  called  and  regenerated, 
having  a  new  heart  (Acts  xx.  82 ;  Romans  vi.  5,  6)  and  new  spirit  created 
in  them  through  the  virtue  of  Chrises  death  and  resurrection,  and  also 
further  sanctified,  really  and  personally,  through  the  same  virtue  (John 
xvii.  17;  Ephesians  iii.  16-19;  1  Thessalonians  v.  21-28),  by  His  word  and 
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{pirit  dwelling  in  them  (Romans  ▼!.  14) ;  the  dominion  of  the  whole  body 
>t  Bin  is  destroyed  (GalatianB  y.  14,  84),  and  the  seyeral  lusts  thereof  are 
uore  and  more  weakened  and  mortified ;  and  they  more  and  more  quick- 
ened and  (Colossians  i.  11)  strengthened  in  all  saving  graces,  to  the  (2 
I^orinthians  yii.  1 ;  Hebrews  xiii.  14)  pi'actioe  of  all  true  holiness,  without 
vhicb  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

2.  This  sanctification  is  (1  Thessalonians  v.  28)  throughout  in  the 
Hrfaole  man,  yet  imperfect  (Romans  yii.  18,  23)  in  this  life ;  there  abideth 
»till  some  remnants  of  corruption  in  eyery  part,  whence  ariseth  a  (Gala- 
dans  y.  17 ;  1  Peter  ii.  11)  continual  and  irreconcilable  war,  the  flesh  lust- 
ng  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh. 

8.  In  which  war,  although  the  remaining  corruption  for  a  time  may 
much  (Romans  yii.  28)  prevail,  yet  through  the  continual  supply  of 
strength  from  the  sanctioning  Spirit  of  Christ  (Romans  vi.  14),  the  regen- 
erate part  doth  overcome ;  and  so  the  saints  grow  in  grace,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  (Ephesians  iv.  16, 16;  2  Corinthians  iii.  18 ;  2 
Corinthians  vii.  1),  pressing  after  a  heavenly  life,  in  evangelical  obedience 
to  all  the  commands  which  Christ,  as  Head  and  King,  in  His  word  hath 
prescribed  to  them. 

CHAPTER  XIT.-— OF  SAVING  FAITH. 

1.  The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect  are  enabled  to  believe  to  the 
saving  of  their  souls,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Corinthians  iv. 
13 ;  Ephesians  ii.  8^  in  their  hearts,  and  is  ordinarily  wrought  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  (Romans  x.  14, 17)  word ;  by  which  alao,  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  prayer  and  other  means  ap- 
pointed of  God,  it  is  incroased  (Luke  xvii.  6 ;  1  Peter  ii.  2 ;  Acts  zx.  82)  and 
strengthened. 

2.  By  this  faith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  (Acts  xxiv.  14)  what- 
soever is  revealed  in  the  word  on  the  authority  of  God  Himself,  and  also 
apprehendeth  an  excellency  theroin  (Psalm  xix.  7-10 ;  cxix.  72)  above  all 
other  writings,  and  all  things  in  the  world,  as  it  bears  forth  the  glory  of 
God  in  His  attributes,  the  excellency  of  Christ  in  His  nature  and  o£Qces, 
and  the  power  and  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  working  and  opera- 
tions ;  and  so  is  enabled  to  (2  Timothy  i.  12)  cast  his  soul  upon  the  truth 
thus  believed,  and  also  acteth  differently  upon  that  which  each  particular 
passage  thereof  containeth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  (John  xv.  14)  com- 
mands, trembling  at  the  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  2)  threatenings,  and  embracing  the 
(Hebrews  xi.  18)  promises  of  God  for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ; 
but  the  principal  acts  of  saving  Mth  have  immediate  relation  to  Christ, 
accepting,  receiving  and  resting  upon  (John  i.  12 ;  Acts  xvi.  31 ;  Galatians 
ii.  20;  Acts  xv.  11)  Him  alone  for  justification,  sanctification  and  eternal 
life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

8.  This  faith,  although  it  be  different  in  degrees,  and  may  be  weak 
(Hebrews  v.  18, 14 ;  Matthew  vi.  80 ;  Romans  vi.  10,  20)  or  strong,  yet  it  is 
in  the  least  degree  of  it  different  in  the  kind  or  nature  of  it  (as  is  all  other 
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aaving  grace)  from.the  faath  (2  Peter  i.  1)  and ocnnmon  grace  of  temponuy 
belieyero ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  many  times  aaaailed  and  iveak- 
ened»  yet  it  gets  (Epheeiana  vi.  16 ;  1  John  v.  i,  6)  the  victoiy,  growing  up 
in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a  full  (HebrawB  vi.  lU  12 ;  Coloaaiana  ii.  2) 
assurance  through  Christ,  who  is  both  the  author  (Hebrews  ziL  2)  and 
finisher  of  our  faith. 

CHAFTBB  XV.^OF  RBPBNTAITCB  UNTO  LIFE  AND   SALYATIOlf. 

1.  Such  of  the  elect  as  are  converted  at  riper  years,  having  (Titus  iii. 
2-6)  for  some  time  lived  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  therein  served  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  God  in  their  effectual  calling  giveth  them  repentance 
unto  life. 

2.  Whereas  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  (Ecclesiaste» 
vii.  20)  not,  and  the  best  of  men  may,  through  the  power  and  deoeitful- 
ness  of  their  corruption  dwelling  in  them,  with  the  prevaleney  of  tempta- 
tion, fall  into  greater  sins  and  provocations,  God  hath  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  mercifully  provided  that  believers  so  sinning  and  falling  (Luke 
xxii.  81,  82)  be  renewed  through  repentance  unto  salvation. 

3.  This  saving  repentance  is  an  (Zechariah  xii.  10 ;  Acts  xi.  16)  evan> 
gelical  grace,  whereby  a  person,  being  by  the  Holy  Spirit  made  sensible 
of  the  manifold  evils  of  his  sin,  doth  by  faith  in  Christ  humble  himself 
for  it,  with  godly  sorrow,  detestation  of  it,  and  self-abhorrency  (Ezekiel 
zxxvi.  81 ;  2  Corinthians  vii.  11),  praying  for  pardon  and  strength  of  grace,, 
with  a  purpose  and  endeavor  by  supplies  of  the  Spirit  to  (Psalm  cxix.  6,,« 
128)  walk  before  God  unto  all  well-pleasing  in  all  things. 

4.  As  repentance  is  to  be  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives,  upon  the  account  of  the  body  of  death  and  the  motions  thereof ;  so 
it  is  every  man^s  duty  to  repent  of  his  (Luke  xix.  8 ;  1  Timothy  i.  13, 16) 
particular  known  sins,  particularly. 

6.  Such  is  the  provision  whieh  God  hath  made  through  Christ  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  for  the  iMreservation  of  believers  unto  salvation,  that 
although  there  is  no  sin  so  small  but  it  deserves  (Romans  vi.  28)  damna- 
tion, yet  there  is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  shall  bring  damnation  on  them 
that  (Isaiah  i.  16^18 ;  Iv.  7)  repent ;  which  makes  the  constant  preaching 
of  repentance  necessary. 

CHAPTEK  XVT.— OF  OOOD  WOKKS. 

1.  Grood  works  are  only  such  as  God  hath  (Micah  vi.  8 ;  Hebrews  xiii» 
21)  commanded  in  His  holy  word,  and  not  such  as  without  the  warrant 
thereof  are  devised  by  men,  out  of  blind  zeal  (Matthew  xv.  9 ;  Isaiah  xix. 
13),  or  upon  any  pretense  of  good  intentions. 

2.  These  good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  God's  commandments,  are 
the  fruits  and  evidences  (James  ii.  18,  22)  of  a  true  and  lively  ^th ; 
and  by  them  believers  .manifest  their  (Psalm  cxvi.  12, 13)  thankrfolness, 
strengthen  their  (1  John  ii.  3,  5 ;  2  Peter  i.  5-11)  assurance^  edify  their 
(Matthew  v.  16)  brethren,  adorn  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  stop  the 
mouths  of  the  adversaries,  and  glorify  (1  Timothy  vi.  1;  1  Peter  iL  15; 
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PhilippiaiiA  i.  11)  God,  wkote  workanaoiship  they  ore,  created  in  Cbrist 
JewA  (EphMMiift  iL  10)  tiber^^oitOf  that  having  their  fruit  unto  h^iness, 
they  nmsy  have  the  end  (Romans  yL  d3)  eternal  life. 

3.  Their  atili^  to  do  good  worka  is  not  at  all  of  themaelvea,  hut 
whollj  from  the  Spirit  (John  xv.  ^  5)  of  Christ;  and  that* they  maj  be 
enabled  thereunto^  bestdes  the  graoes  they  have. already  received^  there 
is  neoeaiarsr  an  (2  Ckuiathians  iiL  5;  Philippians  ii.  13)  aotiuJ  inituenee 
of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  woric  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure ;  yet  are  they  not  hereupon  to  grow  ne£^igent»  aa  if  they  were 
not  bound  to  pesEonn  taxy  duly*  unless  upon  a  special  motion  of  the  Spixit, 
bat  they  ought  to  be  diligent  in  (Philippians  ii.  12 ;  Hebcews  vi.  ll,  12  ; 
lasiah  hdv.  7)  stirring  up  the  graoe  of  God  that  is  in  them. 

4.  They  who  in  their  obedienoe  attain  to  the  gneatest  height  which  is 
possible  in  this  lifer  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  supereiogate,  and  to  do 
more  than  God  requires^  as  that  (Job  ix.  2,  8 ;  Galatians  v.  17 ;  Luke  xvii. 
10)  they  fall  short  of  mueh  whioh  in  dulgr  thf^  are  bound  to  do. 

6.  We  cannot  by  our  best  works  merit  pardon  of  sin  or  eternal  life  at 
the  hand  of  God,  by  reason  of  the  great  di^>roportion  that  is  between 
them  and  the  i^ory  to  eome^  and  the  infinite  distance  that  is  between  ua 
and  Gody  whom  by  them  we  can  neither  profit  nor  satiafy  for  the  debt  of 
oar  (Bamana  iiL  20;  Ephesians  iL  8«  9;  Romans  iv.  6)  former  sins ;  but 
wh^i  we  have  done  all  we  caut  we  have  done  but  our  duty,  and  are  un- 
profitable servants ;  and  because,  as  they  are  good,  they  proceed  from  His 
(Galaiians  v.  22»  23)  Spirit,  and  as  th^y  are  wrought  by  us.  they  are  de- 
filed (laaiah  Ixiv.  6 ;  Psalm  oxliii.  2),  and  mixed  with  so  much  weak- 
ness aod  inipeifeotion  that  they  cannot  endure  the  severity  of  God^s  judg- 
ment. 

6.  Yet  notwithstanding,  the  persons  of  believers  being  accepted 
throogh  Christ,  their  good  works  are  also  accepted  in  (Ephesians  i.  6 ;  1 
Peter  iL  5)  Him ;  not  as  though  they  were  in  this  life  wholly  unblamable 
and  nnreprovable  in  Gkid's  sight ;  but  that  He,  looking  upon  them  in  His 
Bon,  ia  pleaaed  to  accept  and  reward  that  which  is  (Matthew  xxv.  21,  23 ; 
Hebrews  vi.  10)  sincere,  although  accompanied  with  many  weaknesses 
and  imperfections. 

7.  Wcorka  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter  of  them 
they  may  be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use,  both  to  them- 
selves and  (2  Rings  x.  30;  1  Rings  xxi.  27,  29)  others,  yet  because  they 
proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  (Genesis  iv.  6 ;  Hebrews  xi.  4,  6> 
faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner  according  to  the  (1  Corinthians  xiii. 
1)  word,  tior  to  aright  end,  the  (Matthew  vi,  2,  5)  glory  of  God,  they  are 
ginfnl  and  cannot  please  God,  nor  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from 
(Amofi  V.  21,  22 ;  Romans  ix,  16 ;  Titus  iii.  6)  Gk)d ;  and  yet  their  neglect  of 
them  18  more  sinful  and  (Job  xzi.  14, 15 ;  Iffatthewxrv.  41-48)  displeasing 
to  God. 
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CHAPTEB  Xyn.— OF  THE  PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

1.  Those  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  the  beloved,  effectoallj  called 
and  sanctified  by  His  Spirit,  and  given  the  precioas  faith  of  His  elect  unto, 
can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  from  the  state  of  grace  (John  x.  28,^ ; 
Philippians  i.  6;  2  Timothy  11. 19;  1  J<^m  ii.  19),  but  shall  certainly  per- 
severe therein  to  the  eid,  and  be  eternally  saved,  seeing  the  gifts  and 
callings  of  God  are  without  repentance  (whence  He  still  begets  and  nour- 
ishes in  them  faith,  repentance,  love,  joy  hope,  and  all  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  unto  immortality) ;  and  though  many  storms  and  floods  arise  and 
beat  against  them,  yet  they  shall  never  be  able  to  take  them  off  that 
foundation  and  rock  which  by  faith  they  are  fastened  upon ;  notwith- 
standing, through  unbelief  and  the  temptation  of  Satan,  the  sensible  sight 
of  the  light  and  love  of  God  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  and  obscured  from 
(Psalm  Ixxux.  81,  82 ;  1  Corinthians  xi.  22)  them,  yet  it  is  still  the  same 
(Malacbi  iii.  6),  and  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  where  they  shall  ei^oy  their  purchased  possession,  they  being 
engraven  upon  the  palms  of  His  hands,  and  their  names  having  been  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life  from  all  eternity. 

2.  This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  (Romans  viii.  80 ;  Romans 
ix^  11, 16)  election,  flowing  from  the  free  and  unchangeable  love  of  God 
the  Father,  upon  the  efilcacy  of  the  merit  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Romans  v.  9, 10;  John  xiv.  19)  and  union  with  Him,  the  (Hebrews  vi.l7, 
18)  oath  of  God,  the  abiding  of  His  Spirit  and  the  (1  John  iii.  9)  seed  of 
God  within  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  (Jeremiah  xxxii.  40)  covenant  of 
j^race,  from  all  which  ariseth  also  the  certainty  and  inf allibilitT-  thereof. 

8.  And  though  they  may,  through  the  temptation  of  Satan  and  of  the 
world,  the  prevalency  of  corruption  remaining  in  them,  and  the  neglect 
of  means*  of  their  preservation,  fall  into  grievous  (Matthew  xxvi.  70,  72, 
74)  sins,  and  for  a  time  continue  therein,  whereby  they  incur  (Isaiah  Ixiv. 
0,  9 ;  Ephesians  iv.  80)  God's  displeasure,  and  grieve  Ifis  Holy  Spirit,  come 
to  have  their  graces  and  (Psalm  li.  10, 12)  comforts  impaired,  have  their 
hearts  hardened  and  their  consciences  wounded  (Psalm  xxxii.  8»  4),  hurt 
and  scandalize  others,  and  bring  temporal  judgments  (2  Samuel  xii.  14) 
upon  themselves,  yet  they  shall  renew  their  (Luke  xxii.  82,  01, 00)  repent- 
ance, and  be  preserved,  through  faith  in  Jesus,  to  the  end. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— OF  THE  A8SURAKCE  OP  GRACE  AND  SALVATIOK. 

1.  Although  temporary  believers  and  other  unregenerate  men  may 
vainly  deceive  themselves  with  false  hopes  and  carnal  presxunptionft  ot 
being  in  the  favor  of  God  and  state  of  salvation  (Job  viii.  18, 14 ;  Matthew 
vii.  22,  28),  which  hope  of  theirs  shall  perish,  yet  such  as  truly  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  love  Him  in  sincerity,  endeavoring  to  walk  in  all  good 
conscience  before  Him,  may  in  this  life  be  certainly  assured  (1  John  ii..3 ; 
1  John  iii.  14, 18, 19,  21,  24 ;  1  John  v.  18)  that  they  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 
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und  may  r^ioe  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  hope  shall  never 
make  l^em  (Romans  v.  %  5)  ashamed. 

2.  This  certainty  is  not  a  bare  coi^ectaral  and  probable  persuasion, 
pounded  npon  (Hebrews  vi.  11, 10)  a  fallible  hope,  but  an  infallible  assur- 
ance of  faith,  founded  on  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ  (Hebrews 
vi.  17, 18)  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  also  upon  the  inward  (2  Peter  i.  4, 6, 
10,  11)  evidence  of  those  graces  of  the  Spirit  unto  which  promises  are 
made,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  (Romans  viii.  16, 16)  Spirit  of  adoption 
witnessing  with  oilr  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  as  a  fruit 
thereof,  keeping  the  heart  both  (1  John  iii.  1-8)  humble  and  holy. 

8.  This  infallible  assurance  doth  not  so  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith, 
but  that  a  true  believer  may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties 
before  he  be  (Isaiah  i.  10 ;  Psalm  Ixxzviii. ;  Ixxvii.  1-ld)  partaker  of  it; 
yet  being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  things  which  are  freely  given  him 
of  God,  he  may,  without  extraordinary  revelation,  in  the  right  use  of 
means  (1  John  iv.  18 ;  Hebrews  vi.  11, 12)  attain  thereunto;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure,  that  thereby  his  heart  may  be  enlarged  in  peace  and  Joy  m 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  love  and  thankfulness  to  God,  and  in  strength  and 
cheerf  alness  in  the  duties  of  obedience,  the  proper  (Romans  v.  1,  3,  5 ; 
xiv.  17 ;  Psalm  cxix.  82)  fruits  of  this  assurance ;  so  far  is  it  (Romans  vi. 
1,  2 ;  Titus  ii.  11, 12, 14)  from  inclining  men  to  licentiousness. 

4.  True  believers  may  have  the  assurance  of  their  salvation  divers 
ways  shaken,  diminished  and  intermitted;  as  (Canticles  v.  2,  8,  6)  by 
negligence  in  preserving  of  it ;  by  (Psalm  11. 8, 12, 14)  falling  into  some 
special  sin,  which  woundeth  the  conscience  and  grieveth  the  Spirit ;  by 
some  sudden  or  (Psalms  cxvi.  11 ;  Ixxvii.  7,  8;  xxxi.  22)  vehement  tempta- 
tion ;  by  God  withdrawing  the  (Psalm  xxx.  7)  light  of  His  countenance, 
and  suffering  even  such  as  fear  Him  to  walk  in  darkness,  and  to  have  no 
light ;  yet  are  they  never  destitute  of  the  (1  John  iii.  0)  seed  of  God  and 
life  (Luke  xxii.  82)  of  faith,  that  love  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  that  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  and  conscience  of  duty,  out  of  which,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  this  assurance  may  in  due  time  be  (Psalm  xlii.  5, 11)  revived, 
and  by  which  in  the  meantime  tiiey  are  (Lamentations  iii.  26-81)  preserved 
from  utter  despair. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— OF  THE  LAW  OP  GOD. 

1.  God  gave  to  Adam  a  law  of  universal  obedience  (Genesis  i.  27; 
£cclesiastes  vii.  29)  written  in  his  heart,  and  a  particular  precept  of  not 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  by  which  He 
bound  him  and  all  his  posterity  to  personal,  entire,  exact  and  perpetual 
(Romans  x.  5)  obedience ;  promised  life  upon  fulfilling,  and  (Galatians  iu. 
10, 12)  threatened  death  upon  the  breach  of  it,  and  endued  him  with  power 
and  ability  to  keep  it. 

2.  The  same  law  that  was  first  written  in  the  heart  of  man  (Romans 
ii.  14, 16)  continued  to  be  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness  after  the  fall* 
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and  waa  delivered  by  God  irp<m  Moont  Sinai  in  (Deutenmonqr  x.  4)  ten< 
commandmente,  and  written  in  two  tablea»  the  flzst  foar  containing  onr 
du^  toward  Gk>d»  and  the  other  six  our  duty  to  auni. 

8.  Beflddea  thia  law,  eominonly  called  moTal,  God  was  pleaaed  to  give 
(o  the  people  of  larael  ceremonial  lawa,  oontaoning  several  t^pieal  ordi- 
nances, partly  of  worship  (Hebrews  x.  1 ;  Cidoasiana  ii,  17)  preflgaring 
Christ,  His  gracea»  actions,  soiferings  and  benefits,  and  partly  holding 
forth  divers  instructions  (1  Corinthiana  v«  7)  of  moral  duties;  £dl  which 
ceremonial  laws,  being  appointed  only  to  the  time  of  lefoimation,  are,  by 
JesuB  Christ,  the  true  Messiah  and  only  Lawgiver,  who  was  fumielied 
with  power  ^m  the  Father  for  that  end  (Colossiana  ii.  14, 16, 17;  £phe- 
sians  ii.  14, 16),  abrogated  and  taken  away. 

4.  To  them  also  He  gave  sundry  judicial  laws,  whkb  expired  together 
with  the  state  of  that  people,  not  obliging  any  now  by  the  virtue  of  that 
institutioQ ;  their  genisral  (1  Corinthiana  ix.  8-10)  equity  only  being  of 
moral  use. 

5.  The  nMHral  law  doth  forever  bind  all  (Bcmuss  xiii.  8-10 ;  James  ii. 
8, 10-12),  as  well  juetiiled  persons  aa  othets,  to  the  obedience  tiiereof ,  and 
that  not  only  in  regard  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  but  also  in  respect  of 
the  (James  ii.  10, 11)  authority,  of  Gk>d,  the  Creator,  who  gave  it ;  neither 
doth  Christ  in  ihe  gospel  any  way  dissolve  (Matthew  v.  17-li^;  Ramans  iii* 
81),  but  much  strengtiien  this  obligation. 

6.  Although  true  believers  be  not  under  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of 
worics  (Romans  vi.  14j  Galatians  ii.  16 ;  Bomans  viii.  1 ;  x.  4),  to  be  thereby 
justified  or  condemned,  yet  it  ia  of  great  use  to  them,  as  well  as  to  otliers^ 
in  Hiat,  aa  a  rule  of  life,  informing  them  of  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty, 
it  directs  and  binds  them  to  walk  accordingly  (Bomana  iii.  90 ;  vii.  7,  etc.) ; 
discovering  also  the  sinful  pollutions  of  their  naturea,  hearts  and  Uvea,  so 
as  examining  themselves  thereby  they  may  come  to  further  conviction  of, 
humiliation  for,  and  hatred  against  sin ;  together  with  a  dearer  sigbt  of 
the  need  they  have  of  Christ,  and  the  perfection  of  His  obedieiioe.    It  is  ^ 
likewise  of  use  to  the  regenerate,  to  restrain  their  corruptiona,  in  that  it 
forbids  sin ;  and  the  threatenings  of  it  serve  to  show  what  even  iiieir  sina 
deserve,  and  what  afflictions  in  this  life  they  may  expect  for  them, 
although  freed  from  the  curse  and  unallayed  rigor  thereof «      These 
promises  of  it  likewise  show  them  God's  approbation. of  obedience,  and 
what  blessings  they  may  expect  upon  the  performance  thereof » though 
not  as  due  to  them  by  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works;  so  as  man- a  doing 
good,  and  refraining  from  evil,  because  the  law  encourageth  to  the  one 
and  deterreth  from  the  other,  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  (Romans  vi.  13- 
14 ;  1  Peter  iii.  8-13)  under  the  law,  and  not  under  grace. 

7.  Neither  are  the  forementioned  uses  of  the  law  (GalatiaBa  iii.  21) 
contrary  to  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  but  do  sweetly  comply  with  it,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  subduing  (Ezekiel  xxxviL  21)  and  enabling  the  will  of 
man  to  do  that  freely  and  cheerfully  which  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in 
the  law,  requireth  to  be  done. 
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-CHAFTBB  XX*— OJr  THE  60flnL»  AND  OF  THE  SXTBin  OF  THB  OBAOE 

THEBBOF. 

1.  The  ofyvenant  of  works  being  broken  by  sin,  and  made  unprofitable 
into  life,  God  was  pleased  to  give  forth  the  promise  of  Christ  (Genesis 
li.  15),  the  seed  of  the  woman,  as  the  means  of  calling  the  elect,  and  be- 
retting  in  them  faith  and  repentance ;  in  this  promise  the  (Bevelation 
dii.  8)  gospel,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  was  revealed,  and  was  therein 
effectual  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  sinners. 

2.  This  promise  of  Christ,  and  salvation  by  Him,  is  revealed  only  by 
Romans  i.  17)  the  word  of  God ;  neither  do  the  works  of  creation  or 
3rovidenoe,  with  the  light  of  nature  (Romans  x.  14,  15,  17),  make  dis- 
jovery  of  Christ,  or  of  grace  by  Him,  so  much  aA  in  a  general  or  obscure 
WAy ;  much  less  that  men  destitute  of  the  revelation  of  Him  by  the 
promise  or  gospel  (Proverbs  xxix.  18;  Isaiah  xxv.  7;  Isaiah  Ix.  2,  8), 
should  be  enabled  thereby  to  attain  saving  faith  or  repentance. 

8.  The  revelation  of  the  gospel  unto  sinners,  made  in  divers  times  and 
by  sundiy  parts,  with  the  addition  of  promises  and  precepts,  for  the 
obedience  required  therein,  as  to  the  nations  and  persons  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  is  merely  of  the  (Psalm  cxlvii.  dO ;  Acts  xvi.  7)  sovereign  will 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  not  being  annexed  by  virtue  of  any  promise  to 
the  due  improvement  of  men^s  natural  abilities,  by  virtue  of  common 
light  received  without  it,  which  none  ever  did  (Romans  i.  18,  etc.)  make, 
or  can  so  do ;  and  therefore  in  all  ages  the  pnMiching  of  the  goe^l  has 
heen  granted  unto  persons  and  nations,  as  to  the  extending  or  limiting  of 
it  in  great  variety,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  will  of  God. 

4.  Although  the  goej^l  be  the  only  outward  means  of  revealing  Christ 
and  saving  grace,  and  is,  as  such,  abundantly  sufficient  thereunto ;  yet 
that  men  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  may  be  bom  again,  quiokened  or  re- 
generated, there  is  moreover  necessary  an  effectual,  insuperable  (Psalm 
€s.  3;  1  Corinthians  iL  14;  Ephesians  i.  19,  20)  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  whole  soul,  for  the  producing  in  them  a  new  spiritual  life,  with- 
out which  no  other  means  will  effect  (John  vi.  44 ;  2  Corinthians  iv.  4,  6) 
their  conversion  unto  God. 

CHAFTBB  XXI.— OF  C3BRI8TIAK  LIBBBTT  AND  LIBBRTT  OF  COITSCIBKCB. 

1.  The  liberty  which  Christ  hath  purchased  for  believers  under  the 
gospel  consists  in  their  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  condemning 
wrath  of  God,  and  rigor  and  (Galatians  iii.  18)  curse  of  the  law,  and  in 
their  being  delivered  from  this  present  evil  (Galatians  i.  4)  world,  bondage 
to  (Acts  xxvi.  18)  Satan  and  dominion  (Romans  viii.  8)  of  sin,  from  the 
(Romans  viii.  28)  evil  of  affliction,  the  fear  and  sting  (1  Corinthians  xv. 
54-57)  of  death,  the  victory  of  the  grave,  and  (2  Thessalonians  i.  10)  ever- 
lasting damnation ;  as  also  in  their  (Romans  viii.  15)  free  access  to  God, 
and  their  yielding  obedience  unto  Him,  not  out  of  a  slavish  fear  (Luke  i. 
75;  1  John  iv.  18),  but  a  childlike  love  and  willing  mind. 

All  which  were  common  also  to  believers  under  the  law  (Galatians  iii. 
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0, 14)  for  the  BulMtance  of  them ;  but  under  the  New  Testament  the  libertT' 
of  Christiang  is  further  enlarged  in  their  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  the  Jewish  Church  was  sul^ected,  and  in  greater 
boldness  of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in  fuller  communications  of 
the  (John  vii.  88,  99 ;  Hebrews  x.  19-21)  free  Spirit  of  God,  than  believers 
under  the  law  did  ordinarily  partake  of. 

2.  God  alone  is  (James  iv.  12 ;  Romans  ziv.  4)  Lord  of  the  conscience, 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  (Acts 
iv.  19 ;  V.  29 ;  1  Corinthians  vii.  28 ;  Matthew  xv.  9)  which  are  in  anything 
contrary  to  His  word,  or  not  contained  in  it.  So  tJiat  to  believe  such  doc* 
trines  or  obey  such  commands  out  of  conscience  (Colossians  iL  20,  22, 23) 
is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  requiring  of  an  (1  Cor- 
inthians  iii.  5 ;  2  Corinthians  i.  24)  implicit  faith  and  absolute  and  blind 
obedience  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also. 

8.  They  who,  upon  pretense  of  Christiaj)  liberty,  do  practice  any  sin 
or  cherish  any  sinful  lust,  as  they  do  thereby  pervert  the  main  design  of 
the  grace  of  the  gospel  (Romans  vi.  1, 2),  to  their  own  destruction,  so  they 
wholly  destroy  (Galatians  v.  13 ;  2  Peter  ii.  18-21)  the  end  of  Christian, 
liberty ;  which  is,  that  being  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  all  our  enemies^ 
we  might  serve  the  Lord  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  be- 
fore Him,  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— OF  RELIGIOUS  WORSIflP  AND  THE  SABBATH  DAT. 

1.  The  light  of  nature  shows  that  there  is  a  God,  who  hath  lordship 
and  sovereignty  over  all ;  is  Just,  good,  and  doth  good  unto  aJl ;  and  is 
therefore  to  be  feared,  loved,  praised,  called  upon,  trusted  in  and  served; 
with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  soul  (Jeremiah  x.  7;  Mark  xii.  33)  and  with 
all  the  might.  But  the  acceptable  way  of  worshiping  the  true  God  is 
(Deuteronomy  xii.  82)  instituted  by  Himself,  and  so  limited  by  His  own 
revealed  will  that  He  may  not  be  worshiped  according  to  the  imaginations 
and  devices  of  men  or  the  suggestion  of  Satan,  under  any  visible  repre- 
sentations, or  (£xodus  xx.  4-6)  any  other  way  not  prescribed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

2.  Religious  worship  is  to  be  given  to  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  Him  (Matthew  ix.  9, 10 ;  Joim  vi.  23 ;  Matthew  xxviii.  19) 
alone ;  not  to  angels,  saints,  or  any  other  (Romans  i.  25 ;  Colossians  ii.  18 ; 
Revelation  xix.  10)  creatures ;  and  since  the  fall  not  without  a  (John  xiv. 
6)  Mediator,  nor  in  the  mediation  of  any  other  but  (1  Timothy  ii.  6)  Christ 
alone. 

8.  Prayer  with  thankfulness,  being  one  special  part  of  natural  wor- 
ship, is  by  God  required  of  (Psalm  xcv.  1,  7;  Psalm  Ixv.  2)  all  men.  But 
that  it  may  be  accepted,  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  (John  xiv.  18, 14)  name  of 
the  Son,  by  the  help  (Romans  viii.  26)  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  (1  John 
V.  14)  His  will ;  with  understanding,  reverence,  humility*  fervency,  &uth, 
love  and  perseverance,  and  with  others  in  a  (1  Corinthians  xiv.  16, 17); 
known  tongue. 
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4.  Prayer  is  to  be  made  for  things  lawful,  and  for  all  sorts  of  men 
rving  (1  Timothy  ii.  1,  ^  2  Samuel  vii.  20),  or  that  shall  live  hereafter ; 
•ut  not  (2  Samuel  zii.  21-28)  for  the  dead,  nor  for  those  of  whom  it  may 
•e  known  t<hat  they  have  sinned  (1  Timothy  iv.  18)  the  sin  unto  death. 

5.  The  (1  John  v.  16)  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching,  and  (2  Tim* 
thy  iv.  2;  Luke  viii.  18)  hearing  the  word  of  God,  teaching  and  admon* 
»hin£^  one  another  in  psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  jB?ith 
rrace  in  our  hearts  to  (Colossians  iii.  16 ;  £phesians  v.  10)  the  Lord,  as 
iso  the  administration  (Matthew  xxviii.  10,  20)  of  Baptism  and  (1  Cor- 
nthians  zi.  26)  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  all  parts  of  religious  worship  of 
xody  to  be  performed  in  obedience  to  Him,  with  understanding,  faith, 
tiverence  and  godly  fear ;  moreover,  solemn  humiliation  (Esther  iv.  16 ; 
loel  ii.  12),  with  fasting  and  thanksgiving  upon  (Exodus  xv.  1,  etc. ;  Psalm 
;vii.)  special  occasions,  ought  to  be  used  in  an  holy  and  religious  manner. 

6.  Neither  prayer,  nor  any  other  part  of  religious  worship,  is  now, 
mder  the  gospel,  tied  unto  or  made  more  acceptable  by  any  place  in 
e?hich  it  is  (John  iv.  21 ;  Malachi  i.  11 ;  1  Timothy  ii.  8)  performed,  or 
toward  which  it  is  directed  ^  but  God  is  to  be  worshiped  everywhere  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  as  in  (Acts  v.  2)  private  families  (Matthew  vi.  11 ; 
Psalm  iv.  17)  daily  and  (Matthew  vi.  6)  in  secret,  each  one  by  himself,  so 
more  solemnly  in  the  public  assemblies,  which  are  not  carelessly  nor  will- 
fully to  be  (Hebrews  z.  25;  Acts  ii.  42)  neglected  or  forsaken,  when  God 
by  His  word  or  providence  caUeth  thereunto. 

7.  As  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature  that  in  genei'al  a  proportion  of  time  by 
God^s  appointment  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  so  by  His  word  in 
a  positive,  moral  and  perpetual  commandmeDt,  binding  all  men  in  all 
ages,  He  hath  partfcularly  appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  a  (Exodus  xx. 
8)  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  holy  unto  Him,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  and 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(1  Corinthians  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Acts  xx.  7 ;  Revelation  i.  10),  which  is  called  the 
Lord's  day ;  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath ;  the  observation  of  the  last  day  of  the  week  being  abolished. 

8.  The  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord,  when  men,  after  a 
due  preparing  of  their  hearts,  and  ordering  their  common  affairs  afore- 
Imnd,  do  not  only  observe  an  holy  (Isaiah  Iviii.  12 ;  Nehemiah  xiii.  15,  22) 
rest  all  the  day  from  their  own  works,  words  and  thoughts  about  their 
worldly  employment  and  recreations,  but  also  are  taken  up  the  whole 
time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  His  worship,  and  in  the  duties 
(Matthew  xii.  1-13)  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.~OF  LAWFUL  OATHS  AND  VOWS. 

1.  A  lawful  oath  is  a  part  of  religious  worship  (Exodus  xx.  7 ;  Deuter- 
onomy X.  20;  Jeremiah  iv.  2),  wherein  the  person  swearing  in  truth,  right- 
eousness and  judgment^  solemnly  calleth  God  to  witness  what  he  sweareth 
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(9  Chronicles  vi.  2Q,  98),  and  to  judge  Mm  aocofdiiier  to  the  troth  or  false- 
nesB  thereof.  • 

S.  The  name  of  God  onlj  ia  that  by  Tvhich  men  ought  to  sirear,  and 
therein  it  is  to  be  need  with  all  holy  fear  and  reverenee ;  l&eref ore  to 
swear  rainly  or  rashly  l^  that  glorious  and  dreadful  name,  er  to  swear  at 
all  by  any  other  thing,  is  sinful  and  to  be  (Matthew  y.  34-87 ;  James  v.  Id) 
nbhovred ;  yet  as«in  matter  of  weight  and  moment,  for  oonllrmation  of 
truth  (Hebrews  ri.  18 ;  3  Corinthians  i.  tB8)  and  ending  all  strife,  an  oath 
is  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  so  a  lawful  oath  being  imposed  (Nehe- 
miah  xiii.  86)  by  lawful  authority  in  such  matters  ought  to  be  taken. 

8.  Whoeoerer  taketh  an  oath,  warranted  by  the  word  of  Grod,  ought 
duly  to  consider  the  weightiness  of  so  solemn  an  aet^  and  therein  to 
airoQeh  nothing  but  what  he  knoweth  to  be  the  truth ;  for  that  by  rash, 
false  and  vain  oaths  the  (Leviticus  zix.  18 ;  Jeremiah  xziii.  10)  Lord  is 
proFoked,  and  for  them  this  land  mourns. 

4.  An  oatii  is  to  be  taken  In  the  plain  and  (Psahn  xxir.  4)  common 
sense  of  the  words,  witiiout  equivocation  or  mental  reservartion. 

5.  A  TOW,  which  is  not  to  be  made  to  aiqr  creature,  but  to  (>od  alone 
(Psalm  Ixxvi.  11 ;  Genesis  xxziii.  80-88),  is  to  be  made  and  perforated  with 
all  religious  care  and  faithfulness ;  but  popish  monastical  vo^s  (1  Cot- 
inthians  vii.  8, 0),  of  perpetual  single  Hfe,  pirofessed  (Ephesians  iv.  98)  pov- 
erty, and  regular  obedience,  are  so  far  from  being  degrees  of  higher  per- 
fection, that  they  are  superstitious  (Matthew  xiz.  11)  and  nnf  ul  smues, 
in  wliich  no  Christian  may  entangle  Mmself . 

CHAPTER  XXnr.— OF  THE  CIVIL  HAOISTRATE. 

1.  God,  fhe  supreme  Lord  and  King  of  all  the  wqprld,  hath  ordained 
civil  (Romans  xii.  1-4)  magistrates  to  be  under  Him  over  the  iieople,  for 
His  own  glory  and  the  public  good ;  and  to  this  end  hath  armed  them  with 
the  power  of  the  sword,  for  defense  and  encouragement  of  them  that  do 
good,  and  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers. 

2.  It  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  accept  and  execute  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  when  called  thereunto ;  in  the  management  whereof  as  they 
ought  especially  to  maintain  (8  Samuel  xxii.  8 ;  Psalm  Ixxzii.  8,  4)  justice 
and  peace,  according  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  each  kingdom  and  com- 
monwealth ;  so  for  that  end  they  may  lawfully  now  under  the  New  Test- 
ament (Luke  xiii.  4)  wage  war  upon  just  and  necessary  occasions. 

8.  Civil  magistrates  being  set  up  by  God  for  the  ends  aforesaid,  sub- 
jection in  all  lawful  things  commanded  by  them  ought  to  be  yielded  by 
us  in  the  Lord,  not  only  for  wrath  (Romans  xiii.  5-7 ;  1  Peter  ii,  17),  but 
for  conscience'  sake ;  and  we  ought  to  make  supplications  and  prayers  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority  (1  Timothy  ii.  1,  3),  that  under  them 
we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,*in  all  godliness  and  honea^. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— OP  MARRIAGE. 

1.  Marriage  is  to  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman  (Genesis  ii.  34; 
Malachi  ii.  15 ;   Matthew  xix.  6,  6) ;  neither  is  it  lawful  for  any  man  to 
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have  more  ikan  one  wife,  nor  for  axiy  woman  to  have  more  than  one  hna- 
hand,  at  the  same  tfane. 

2.  Maniaee  wae  ordained  for  the  matoal  help  (Oebeais  ii.  18)  of  hus- 
band and  wife  (Geneeis  i.  98),  for  the  inoreaee  of  mankind  wilii  a  legiti- 
mate iflaue,  and  for  (1  Corintfaians  Tii.  2, 9)  prerentiBg  of  nneleanneM. 

8.  It  is  lawful  for  (Hebrews  xili.  4 ;  1  Timodiy  iv.  %)  all  sortsof  people 
to  marry,  who  are  able  with  judgment  to  gire  their  consent ;  yet  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  vii.  89)  to  many  in  the  Lord ;  and  therefore  such 
as  profess  the  true  religion  should  not  marry  with  infidels  (Nehemiah  ziii. 
95-d7)  or  idolaters ;  neither  should  suoh  as  are  godly  be  unequally  yoked 
by  marrying  with  sooh  as  are  wicked  in  their  life  or  maintain  damnable 
heresy. 

4.  Marriage  ought  not  to  be  within  the  degree  of  consanguinity  (Ler. 
zriii.)  or  affinity,  forbidden  in  the  word ;  nor  can  such  incestuous  mar- 
riage eret  be  made  lawful  by  any  law  of  man  or  consent  of  paMes  (Mark 
tI.  18 ;  1  Corinthians  v.  1),  so  as  these  persons  may  live  toget^r  as  man 
and  wife. 

CHAPTER  XXn.— OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  The  catholic  or  uniyersal  church,  which  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
nal work  of  the  Spirit  and  truth  of  grace  may  be  called  invisible,  consists 
of  the  whole  (Hebrews  xii.  33 ;  Colossians  i.  18 ;  Ephesians  i.  10,  23,  23 ;  v. 
23,'  27,  82)  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been,  are  or  shall  be  gathered 
into  one  under  Christ,  the  Head  thereof ;  and  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the 
fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

2.  All  persons  throughout  the  world,  professing  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
yf]  nnd  obedience  unto  God  by  Christ,  according  unto  it,  not  destroying 
their  own  profession  by  any  errors,  everting  the  foundation,  or  unlioli- 
ness  of  conversation  (1  Corinthians  i.  2 ;  Acts  x.  26),  are  andmay  be  called 
visible  saints  (Romans  i.  7 ;  Ephesians  i.  20-22) ;  and  of  such  ought  all  par- 
ticular congregations  to  be  constituted. 

8.  The  purest  churches  under  Heaven  are  subject  (1  Corinthians  v.; 
Revelation  ii.,  iii.)  to  mixture  and  error,  and  some  have  so  degenerated  as 
to  become  (Revelation  xviii.  2 ;  2  Thessalonians  ii.  11, 12)  no  churches  of 
Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan ;  nevertheless  Christ  hath  had  and  ever 
shall  have  a  (Matthew  xvi.  18 ;  Psalm  IxxiL  17 ;  cii.  28 ;  Revelation  xii.  17) 
kingdom  in  the  world  to  the  end  thereof,  of  such  as  believe  in  Him  and 
make  profession  of  His  name. 

4.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  church,  in  whom  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Father  (Colossians  i.  18;  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20; 
Ephesians  iv.  11, 12)  all  power  for  the  calling,  institution,  order  or  gov- 
t^mment  of  the  church  is  invested  in  a  supreme  and  sovereign  manner ; 
neither  can  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  behead  thereof,  but  is  (2  Thes- 
salonians ii.  2-9)  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  thatex- 
alteth  himself  in  the  church  against  Christ  and  all  that  is  called  God ; 
whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming. 
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6.  In  the  ezecation  of  His  power  wherewith  He  is  bo  intrusted,  the 
Lord  Jesus  calleth  out  of  the  world  unto  Himself,  through  the  ministry  of 
His  word,  by  His  Spirit  (John  x.  16 ;  xii.  83),  those  that  are  given  unto 
Him  by  His  Father,  that  they  may  walk  before  Him  in  all  the  (Matthew 
xxviii.  ao)  ways  of  obedience  which  he  proscribeth  to  them  in  His  word. 
Those  thus  cidled  He  commanded  to  walk  together  in  particular  societies 
or  (Matthew  zviii.  15-80)  churches,  for  their  mutual  edification  and  the 
due  performance  of  that  public  worship  which  He  requireth  of  them  in 
the  world. 

6.  The  members  of  these  churches  are  (Romans  i.  7;  1^  Corinthians  i. 
2)  saints  by  calling,  visibly  manifesting  and  evidencing  in  and  by  their 
profession  and  walking,  their  obedience  unto  that  call  of  Christ ;  and  do 
willingly  Consent  to  walk  together  according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ, 
giving  up  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  one  to  another,  by  the  will  of  (jod 
(Acts  ii.  41,  42 ;  v.  18, 14 ;  2  Corinthians  ix.  18),  in  professed  subtjection  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  gospel. 

7.  To  each  of  these  churches  thus  gathered  according  to  His  mind^ 
declared  in  His  word.  He  hath  given  all  that  (Matthew  xviii.  17, 18 ;  1 
Corinthians  v.  4,  5, 18 ;  2  Corinthians  ii.  6-8)  power  and  authority  which  is 
any  way  needful  for  their  carrying  on  that  order  in  worship  and  discipline, 
which  He  hath  instituted  for  them  to  observe,  with  commands  and  rules 
for  the  due  and  right  exerting  and  executing  of  that  power. 

8.  A  particular  church  gathered  and  completely  organized  according 
to  the  mind  of  Christ  consists  of  officers  and  members ;  and  the  officers 
appointed  by  Christ  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  church  so  called 
and  gathered,  for  the  x>eciiliar  administration  of  ordinances  and  execution 
of  power  or  duty  which  He  intrusts  them  with  or  calls  them  to,  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  etid  of  the  world,  are  (Acts  xx.  17,  28 ;  Philippians  i.  1) 
Bishops,  or  Elders,  and  Deacons. 

9.  The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  calling  of  any  person  fitted 
and  gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  office  of  Bishop  or  Elder  in  the 
church,  is  that  he  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  (Acts  xiv.  28.  See 
the  original)  suffrage  of  the  church  itself,  and  solemnly  set  apart  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands  of  the  (1  Timothy  iv.  14)  Elder- 
ship of  the  church,  if  there  be  any  before  constituted  therein ;  and  of  a 
Deacon  (Acts  vi.  8,  5,  6),  that  he  be  chosen  by  the  like  sufl&age,  and  set 
apart  by  prayer  and  the  like  imposition  of  hands. 

10.  The  work  of  pastors  being  constantly  to  attend  the  service  of 
Christ  in  His  churches,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  prayer  (Acts  vi. 
4 ;  Hebrews  xiii.  17),  with  watching  for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
an  account  to  Him,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  church  to  whom  they  minister 
not  only  to  give  them  all  due  respect  (1  Timothy  v.  17, 18 ;  Galatians  vi. 
6,  7),  but  also  to  communicate  to  them  of  all  their  good  things,  according 
to  their  ability,  so  as  they  may  have  a  comfortable  supply,  without  being 
themselves  (2  Timothy  ii.  4)  entangled  in  secular  affiiirs,  and  may  also  be 
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capable  of  exercifiing  (1  Timothy  iii.  2)  hospitality  towards  others ;  and 
this  is  required  by  the  (1  Corinthians  ix.  6,  14)  law  of  nature,  and  by  the 
express  order  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  hath  ordained  that  they  that  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel. 

11.  Although  it  be  incumbent  on  the  Bishops  or  pastors  of  the  churches- 
to  be  instant  in  preaching  the  word  by  way  of  oiBce,  yet  the  woric  of 
preaching  the  word  is  not  so  peculiarly  confined  to  them,  but  that  others- 
also  (Acts.  xi.  19-21 ;  1  Peter  iv.  10, 11)  gifted  and  fitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  it,  and  approved  and  called  by  the  church,  may  and  ought  to  per- 
form it. 

12.  As  all  l$elievers  are  bound  to  join  themselves  to  particular  churches 
when  and  where  they  have  opportunity  so  to  do ;  so  all  that  are  admitted 
unto  the  privilege  of  a  church  are  also  (1  Thessalonians  iv.  14 ;  2  Thessa- 
lonians  iii.  6, 14, 15)  under  the  censures  and  government  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  Christ. 

13.  No  church  members,  upon  any  offense  taken  by  them,  having  per- 
formed  their  duty  required  of  them  toward  the  person  they  are  offended 
at,  ought  to  disturb  church  order,  or  absent  themselves  from  the  assem- 
blies of  the  church,  or  administration  of  any  ordinance,  upon  the  aecount 
of  such  offense  at  any  of  their  fellow  members,  but  to  wait  upon  Christ 
(Matthew  xviii.  15*17 ;  Ephesians  iv.  2,  S},  in  further  proceeding  of  the 
church. 

14.  As  each  church,  and  all  the  members  of  it,  are  bound  to  (Ephesians 
vi.  18 ;  Psalm  cxxii.  6).  pray  continually  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  churches  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  further 
every  one  within  the  bounds  of  their  places  and  callings  in  the  exercise  of 
their  gifts  and  graces ;  so  the  churches,  when  planted  by  the  providence 
of  God,  as  they  epjoy  opportunity  and  advantage  for  it,  ought  to  hold 
(Romans  xvi.  1,  2 ;  John  iii.  8-10)  communion  among  themselves  for  their 
peace,  increase  of  love  and  mutual  edification. 

15.  Cases  of  difficulty  or  differences,  either  in  point  of  doctrine  or 
administration,  wherein  either  the  churches  in  general  are  concerned,  or 
any  one  church,  in  their  peace,  union  and  edification,  or  any  member  or 
members  of  any  church  are  iiunred  in  or  by  any  proceedings  in  censures 
not  agreeable  to  truth  and  order ;  it  is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
that  many  churches  holding  communion  together  do  by  their  messengers 
meet  to  consider  (Acts  xv.  2,  4,  9,  22,  28,  25)  and  give  their  advice  in  or 
about  the  matter  in  difference,  to  be  reported  to  all  the  churches  con* 
cemed ;  howbeit  these  messengers  assembled  are  not  intrusted  with  any 
church  power  properly  so  called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  over  ihe  churches 
themselves,  to  exercise  any  censure  either  over  any  churches  or  persons^ 
or  (2  Corinthians  i.  24 ;  1  John  iv.  1)  to  impose  their  determination  on  tho 
churches  or  officers. 

CHAPTER  XXVn, — OF  THE  COMMUNION  OP  SAINTS. 

1.     All  saints  that  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  head,  by  his  Spirit 
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«&d  faith,  althoagh  th^  are  nolmade  thereby  one  person  with  Him,  have 
<1  John  i.  8;  tFohn  i.  16;  PhiiipfnatiB  iii.  10;  Romans  vi.  6,  6)  fellowship 
in  his  graces,  sufferings,  death,  resurreetion  and  glory ;  and  being  nnited 
to  one  another  in  love,  they  (Ephesians  iv.  15, 16 ;  1  Corinthians  xii.  7 ; 
iii.  81*88)  have  oommtmion  in  each  other's  gifts  and  graces,  and  are  obliged 
to  the  performance  of  sach  dnties,  public  and  private,  in  an  orderly  way 
(1  Thessalonians  v.  11, 14 ;  Romans  1. 18 ;  1  John  iii.  17, 18 ;  Galatians  vi. 
10),  as  to  conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
man. 

8.  Saints  by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fellowship  and 
commmiion  in  the  wonhip  of  Gfod,  and  in  performing  such  other  spiritual 
4Mrvioes  (Hebrews  x.  84,  86 ;  iii.  18, 18)  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification ; 
as  also  in  relieving  each  other  in  (Acts  xi.  80, 80)  outward  things,  according 
to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities ;  which  communion,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  gospel,  though  especially  to  be  exercised  by  them  in  the 
Telalioiis  whcffein  tliey  stand,  whetlier  in  (Ephesians  vi.  4)  families  or  (1 
Corinthians  xii.  14,  87)  churches,  yet  as  God  off^reth  opportunity  is  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  household  of  faith,  even  all  those  who  in  every  place 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  nevertheless  their  communion  one 
with  another  as  saints  doth  not  take  away  or  (Acts  v.  4 ;  Ephesians  iv.  28) 
infringe  the  title  or  property  which  each  man  hath  in  his  goods  and  pos- 
sessions. 

CHAPTER  XXVni.— OP  BAPTISM  AKD  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

1.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  of  positive  and  sov- 
ereign institution,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  Lawgiver,  to  be 
•continued  in  His  church  (Matthew  xxvili.  10,  80 ;  1  Corinthians  xL  86)  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

8.  These  holy  appointments  are  to  be  administered  by  those  only  wbo 
are  qualified  and  thereunto  called  according  (Matthew  xxviii.  19  ;  1  Cor- 
inthians iv.  1)  to  the  commission  of  Christ. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— OP  BAPTISM.! 

1.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus 
Ohrist,  to  be  unto  the  party  baptised  a  sign  of  his  fellowship  witii  Him  in 
His  death  (Romans  vi.  8,  4,  5 ;  Colossians  ii.  18 ;  Galatians  iii.  87)  and  res- 
urrection, of  his  being  engrafted  into  Him,  of  (Mark  i.  4 ;  Acts  xxvi.  16) 
remission  of  8ins»  and  of  his  (Romans  vi.  4)  giving  up  himself  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of  Hfe. 

8.  Those  who  do  actually  profess  (Mark  xvi.  Id;  Acts  viii,  87,  86)  re- 
pentance toward  Gk)d,  faith  in  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  are  the 
only  proper  subjects  of  this  ordinance. 

8.  The  outward  element  to  be  used  in  this  ordinance  (Matttliew  xxviii. 
19,  80 ;  Acts  viii.  38)  is  water,  wherein  the  party  is  to  be  baptijoed  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  Immersion,  or  dipping  of  the  person  (Matthew  iii.  16 ;  John  iii.  23) 
in  water,  is  necessary  to  the  due  administration  of  this  ordinance. 
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CBAPTSB  XXX.— OF  THE  LOBD'S  8UPPBB. 

1.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  Jesiu  waa  iDBtxtnted  by  Him  themme  night 
wherein  he  waa  betraored,  to  be  observed  in  Hia  chnrchea  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,  for  the  perpetual  remembranee  and  showing  forth  the  aaeriilee 
of  Hunaelf  in  Hia  death  (1  Corinthians  xi.  d8*86),  oonflrmatkm  of  the  faitb 
of  believers  in  all  the  benefits  thereof*  their  spiritUAl  nonriaiunent  and 
growth  in  Hini»  their  further  engagement  in  and  to  all  duties  which  they 
owe  onto  Him  (1  Corinthians  x.  1^  17,  21),  and  to  be  a  bond  and  pledge  of 
their  communion  with  Him  and  with  each  other. 

2.  In  this  ordinance  Christ  is  not  offered  up  to  Hia  Father,  nor  any  real 
sacrifice  made  at  all  for  remission  of  sin  of  the  quick  or  dead,  but  only  a 
memorial  of  that  (Hebrews  ix.  25,  26,  28)  one  offering  up  of  Himself  by 
Himself  upon  Ihe  cross,  once  for  all,  and  a  spiritual  oblation  of  all  (1  Cor- 
inthians xi.  84;  Matthew  xxvi.  26,  27)  i>088ible  praise  unto  Grod  tor  tho 
same.  So  that  the  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  call  it,  is  most 
abominable,  injurious  to  Christ^s  own  and  only  sacrifice,  the  alone  pro-< 
pitiation  for  all  the  sins  of  the  elect. 

8.  The  Lord  Jesus  hath  in  this  ordinance  appointed  His  ministers  to 
pray,  and  bless  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thereby  to  set  then^ 
apart  from  a  common  to  an  holy  use,  and  to  take  and  break  the  bread,  ta 
take  the  cup  (1  Corinthians  xi.  28-26,  etc.),  and,  they  communicating  also» 
themselveS)  to  give  both  to  the  communicants. 

4.  The  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  people,  worshiping  the  elements,  th» 
lifting  them  up  or  carrying  them  about  for  adoration,  and  reserving  them 
for  any  pretended  religious  use  (Matthew  xxvi,  26-28;  xv.  9;  Exodus  xx. 
4,  5),  are  all  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  this  ordinance  and  to  the  institutioQ 
of  Christ. 

5.  The  outward  elements  in  this  ordinance,  duly  set  apart  to  the  usea 
ordained  by  Christ,  have  such  relation  to  Him  crucified*  as  that  truly, 
although  in  terms  used  figm*atively  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  the  things  they  represent,  to  wit,  the  (1  Corinthians  xi.  27)  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  albeit  in  substance  and  nature  they  still  remain  tru^ 
and  only  (1  Corinthians  xi.  26, 28)  bread  and  wine  as  they  were  before. 

6.  The  doctrine  which  maintains  a  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  commonly  called 
transttbatantiatioB,  by  conseeration  of  a  priest,  or  by  any  other  way,  is  re> 
pugnant  not  to  Scripture  (Acts  iii.  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  6,  30)  alone,  but  even 
to  common  sense  and  reason,  overthroweth  the  (1  Corinthians  xi.  24,  25) 
nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  hath  been  and  is  the  oanse  of  manifold  8ux>er- 
stition,  yea»  of  gross  idolatries. 

7.  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking  of  the  visible  elements  in 
this  ordinance,  do  then  also  inwardly,  by  faith  really  and  indeed,  yet  not 
carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually,  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ 
crucified  (1  CoriAthiana  z.  16 ;  xi.  28-26)  and  all  the  benefits  of  His  death ; 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  then  not  coiporally  or  carnally,  but 
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«piiitaaUy,  present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance*  as  the 
.^ementB  themBelves  are  to  their  outward  senseB. 

8.  All  ignorant  and  ungodly  persons,  as  they  are  unfit  to  eigoy  com- 
amnion  (3  C  trinthians  vi.  14, 16)  with  Christ,  so  are  they  unworthy  of  the 
Lord's  table,  and  cannot,  without  great  sin  against  Him,  while  they  re- 
main such,  partake  of  these  holy  mysteries  (1  Coi-inthians  xi.  29 ;  Matthew 
Tii.  6)  or  be  admitted  thereunto ;  yea,  whosoever  shall  receive  unworthily 
are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  eating  and  drinking  damna- 
tion to  themselves. 

■CHAPTER  XXXI.— OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAN  AFTER  DEATH,  AND  OF  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

1.  The  bodies  of  men  after  death  return  to  dust  (Genesis  iii.  10 ;  Acts 
xii.  89)  and  see  corruption ;  but  their  souls,  which  neither  die  nor  sleep, 
having  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  (Ecclesiastesrxii.  7)  retam 
to  God  who  gave  them ;  the  souls  of  the  righteous  then  being  made  per- 
fect in  holiness,  are  received  into  paradise,  where  they  are  with  Christ, 
and  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light  and  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Corinthians  v. 
1,  6,  8 ;  Philippians  i.  23 ;  Hebrews  xii.  23)  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  re- 
demption of  their  bodies ;  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell, 
where  they  remain  in  torment  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  ( Jude  L  7 ; 
IB  Peter  ii.  6,  9 ;  Luke  xvi.  28,  24)  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  besides 
these  two  places  for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture 
tfu;knowledgeth  none. 

2.  At  the  last  day,  such  of  the  saints  as  are  found  alive  shall  not  sleep, 
but  be  (1  Corinthians  xv.  51,  52 ;  1  Thessalonians  iv.  17)  changed ;  and  all 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self -same  bodies  and  (Job  xix.  26, 27) 
none  other,  although  with  different  (1  Corinthians  xv.  43,  48)  qualities, 
which  shall  be  united  again  to  their  souls  forever. 

8.  The  bodies  of  the  ui^ust  shall,  by  the  power  of  Christ,  be  raised  to 
dishonor ;  the  bodies  of  the  just,  by  His  Spirit,  unto  honor  (Acts  xxiv.  15; 
John  V.  26,  29 ;  Philippians  iii.  21),  and  be  made  conformable  to  His  own 
glorious  body. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.— OF  THE  LASI^  JUDGMENT. 

1.  God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness by  (Acts  xvii.  81 ;  John  v.  22, 27)  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  all  power 
and  judgment  is  given  of  the  Father ;  in  which  day  not  only  the  (1  Corinth- 
ians vi.  8 ;  Jude  6)  apostate  angels  shall  be  judged,  but  likewise  all  per- 
0Dns  that  have  lived  upon  the  earth  shaQ  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 

J  Christ  (2  Corinthians  v.  10 ;  Ecclesiastes  xii.  14 ;  Matthew  xii.  36 ;  Romans 
xvi.  10, 12 ;  Matthew  xxv.  82,  etc.),  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  evil. 

2.  The  end  of  God's  appointing  this  day  is  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  gioiy  of  His  mercy  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  elect  (Romans  ix. 
am,  28),  and  of  His  justice  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  who 
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are  wicked  and  disobedient ;  for  then  shall  the  righteous  go  into  everlast- 
ing life,  and  receive  that  fullness  of  joy  and  glory,  with  everlasting  re- 
ward, in  the  presence  (Matthew  xxv.31,  84;  2  Timothy  iv.  8)  of  th^  Lord; 
but  the  wicked  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  uot  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  torments,  and  (Matthew  zzv.  46 ;  Mark 
Lx.  48;  2  Thessalonians  i.  7-10)  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power. 

3.  As  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  pertainly  persuaded  that  there  shall 
be  a  day  of  judgment,  both  (2  Corinthians  v.  10, 11)  to  deter  all  men  from 
sin,  and  for  the  greater  (2  Thessalonians  i.  4, 6, 7)  consolation  of  the  godly 
in  their  adversity,  so  will  He  have  that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they 
may  shake  off  all  carnal  security,  and  be  always  watchful,  because  they 
know  not  at  what  hour  the  (Mark  xiii.  35-87 ;  Luke  xii.  36,  86)  Lord  will 
come,  and  may  ever  be  prepared  to  say  (Revelation  xxii.  20),  Came,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly.    Amen.  • 

The  fi>Uowing  is  about  the  formof  a  Church  Covenant  and  Rules  of 
Decofgxiji  a&4idOQted  by  the  eady  churches  thataf  terwardBfcomposed  ^ 
Iteliukee  Association. 

^    "*  CHURCH  COVENANT 

Forasmuch  as  Almighty  (jrod  by  His  grace,  has  been  pleased  to  call 
116  (whose  names  are  underneath  subscribed)  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvelous  light,  and  all  of  us  have  been  regularly  baptized  upon  a  pro- 
fe8i$ion*of  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  given  up  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  on^  another,  in  a  gospel  church  way,  to  be  governed  and 
^ided^  by  a^roper  disciplingj^ agreeable_to  the  word  of  (jrod :  "We^ 


thejhost  6rotKerly*affection  towards  each  other,  wEile  we  endeavor^gar- 
ticularivlb j^bserv^'Thejollowin^  rules,  viz : 

~  In  brotherly  love  to  pray  for  each  other,  to  watch  over  one  another, 
and,  if  need  be,  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  reprove  one 
another.  That  is,  if  we  discover  anything  amiss  in  a  brother,  to  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault,  according  to  the  direction  given  by  our  Lord  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  not  to  be  whispering  and  backbiting. 
We  also  agree,  with  God's  assistance,  to  pray  in  our  families,  attend  our 
church  meetings,  observe  the  Lord's  day  and  keep  it  holy,  and  not  absent 
ourselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  without  a  lawful  ex- 
cuse ;  to  be  ready  to  communicate  to  the  defraying  of  the  church's  ex- 
penses, and  for  tiie  support  of  the  ministry ;  not  irregularly  depart  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  nor  to  remove  to  distant  churches  without  a 
regular  dismission. 

These  things  we  do  covenant  and  agree  to  observe  and  keep  sacred  in 
the  name  of  and  by  the  assistance  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.  Signed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  members  whose 
names  are  underneath  sub^ribed. 
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B0LES  OF  CHURCH  DECORUM. 

Prcajcblr,    From  a  long  Mrle*  of  e^q^enoes  we  ( wbo  hove  we  tie) 

the  Chavdi  of  Christ  at ,  are  oonviaeed  of  tfie  nooeMil^^  ef  eoniii^ 

together  a#  often  aa  may  be  in  order  to  hold  Conf^vnee,  and  to^sdaigfr 
our  duty  in  watohisg  over  each  other  as  Christ  hath  coniinanded. 

Orde^  tiifltefoia^that  thefoUo¥dngpeogiUinbearale,fer^chirA 
to  condoct  her8el4by  inIheii,fiikire^CkM3ereno^  iwt  fi«Se 

thelioaBe  of  ^^»  or  the  asaenibling  of  oorselvea  togeiiier.    J^rfTxTS; 
Heb.xTas.  ^     ^ 

ARTICI4B  I.  The  ConfiBTonoe  shall  be  composed  of  themeBslMnoCtka 
church,  together  with  any  members  of  sister  diurehe«»  that  areikieseBttt 
feUowsbip,  oi  the  same  faith  and  order,  who  have  liberty  to  aaata  with  k. 
Acts  iv.  38;  xv.  6. 

Article  11.  Conference  shall  be  <q^ned  aad^^oaed  vntli  fiajrerte 
Almighty  God.    1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  1  Thess  v.  17, 18. 

Articia  III.  (^e  shall  be  chosen  to  preside,  who  shall  be  addresBed 
under  the  appellation  of  Brother  Moderator ;  and  to  wIkuu  everj  speeck 
shall  be  particularly  directed.    1  Cor.  xiv.  36-40. 

Article  IV.  The  members'  names,  being  regularly  enrolled,  shall  br 
the  Clerk  be  distinctly  called  over,  and  a  significant  maiic  pot  to  tk 
names  of  all  absent  members.    Acts  i.  16 ;  Neh.  ii.  18 ;  iv.  20 ;  t.  16. 

Article  V.  ^door  shall  beopenedJwhenJbhongbt  necesaaiy)  forj^ 

^P   y      f       admission  of  new  members^to^s  c£urch_L  bnt^none  ahallbe  admittci 

2/  ^\j4.f^  butbyjjpanimousconsent,  and  who  shall^firgt^  YerballY_relaS^tpeir  «- 

/       ^j    perience,  or  give  an  accounrofTBfijyorko'f  God  on  their^soiiliXjmd  S 

\f  *  i  ^  onSTy,  ofntheuTfaidr  and  jgrincipleg  (if  the  churcB  ghalljeqjiire  it) ;  and 

tRird^,  thr  church  shall  make  diligent  Inquuy  respecting  tbe&  ioosil 

conduct,  and  when  full  satisfaction  shall  be  obtained,  the  Pastor,  Deaec^a 

or  Moderator  shall  manifest  the  same  by  giving  them  the  right  band  of 

fellowship,  thereby  receiving  tiiem  in  fotm.  -1  Peter  ill.  15;  Gal.  li.  19. 

'  Article  YI.  No  complaint  shall  be  brought  into  Conference  aguofS 

transgressing  brethren  respecting  crimes  of  a  private  nature,  nntfl  tb^ 

i  aggrieved  party  has  complied  with  the  directions  given  by  oar  Lord  ia 

i  Matthew  xviii.  15-17.  • 

Article  VII.  Every  motion  made  and  seconded  shall  come  aader  tht 
consideration  of  the  Conference  unless  withdrawn  by  tiie  member  who 
made  it.    1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 

Article  VIII.  Every  query  presented  shall  be  thrice  read ;  and,  hk 
fore  it  is  received,  the  Moderator  shall  take  a  vote,  and  accordingly  a» 
there  is  a  migority  for  or  against  debating  it,  it  shall  be  answered  or  not. 
But  the  querist  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time— provided  also  that  no  intri- 
cate query  shall  be  imposed  or  asked. 

Article  IX.  If  the  minority  shall  be  grieved,  at  any  time,  at  the  de- 
termination of  the  minority,  they  are  hereby  directed  to  nukke  the  same 
f  known  immediately  to  the  church ;  and,  if  satisfaction  cannot  be  obtained^ 

I  it  may  be  necessary  in  that  case  to  call  for  helps  from  sister  churches. 
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!  Article  X.  All  the  buaiiiess  of  Conference  shall  be  recorded  by  the 

I      Clerk,  and,  before  Conference  rises,  the  same  shall  be  distinctly  read  and 

corrected,  if  need  be. 
I  Sbctioh  1.  An^jpember  rifidising^  attgnd  CViifg^nffi,  Uve,  nflmfLiB 

Diaorder.  ^ 

I  Section  3.  A^y  member  absentmg_him  ot  hersemrom^onf erence,. 

I      withootleajsg,  the ssaae  iTbisorder. 

Section  8.  Any  member  whispering  or  laughing  in  time  of  a  public 
I      speech,  t])§ sag^e  wDisoider. 

Section  4.  If  two  or  more  shall  speak  at  one  time,  or  any  member 
speak  without  rising  up  and  addressing  the  Moderator,  the  same  is  Dis- 
order. 

Section  5.  Any  member  speaking  more  than  three  times  to  one  sub* 
ject,  without  leave  obtained,  the  same  is  Disorder. 

Section  6.  Any  member  being  grieved  at  anything  done  in  Confer- 
ence, and  shall  hold  his  or  her  peace,  and  shall  not  let  the  same  be  known 
nntil  Conference  rises,  and  shall  afterward  speak  of  the  same,  as  it  mani- 
festly tends  to  confusion,  it  is  hereby  deemed  Disorder. 

Section  7.  Any  member  speaking  or  acting  in  wrath  or  anger,  or  in  a 
tin-eatening,  degrading  manner,  as  it  shames  religion,  wounds  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  grieves  true  Christians,  it  is  hereby  deemed  Disorder. 

Section  8.  If  the  Moderator  shall  neglect  to  plainly  and  timely  re- 
prove any  member  transgressing  any  of  these  rules,  or  in  behaving  in  any 
manner  irreverently  in  time  of  Conference,  the  same  is  Disorder  in  him^ 
and  himself  is  for  Uie  same  liable  to  be  reproved. 

Section  9.  The  woman  hath  not  a  right  by  the  laws  of  Christ  to  usurp 
anthcwity  over  the  man,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  speak  in  the  church, 
only  in  cases  of  conscience,  or  in  such  particular  circumstances  that  the 
nature  of  the  thing  may  require  it. 

Section  10.  Amendments  to  these  rules  may  be  made  at  any  time 
irhen  Conference  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

S<Mne  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  the  Kehukee  Association,  at  its 
first  organization,  were  the  following  named,  viz.:  Elders  Jonathan 
Thomas,  John  Thomas,  John  Moore,  John  Burgess,  William  Burgess, 
Charles  Daniel,  William  Walker,  John  Meglamre,  James  Abbington, 
Thomas  Pope  and  Henry  Abbott. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Kehukee  in  1765, 
trouble  arose  between  the  churches  of  that  Association  and  other  churches 
of  an  independent  order  that  sprung  up  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
called  Separatei.  These  Separates  first  arose  in  New  England,  and  made 
their  Tvay  eventually  into  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutln 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Elders  Shubal  Steams  and  Daniel  Marnhall  were 
amoogr  those  evangelical  ministers  whose  labors  were  greatly  blessed  m 
the  States  above  named. 

Tbeae  Separatee  oltiected  to  the  Regular  or  Kehukee  Baptists  in  the 
following  partiLenlars :    1.  Because  they  did  not  require  strictly  from  those 
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who  applied  for  baptiBm  an  experience  of  grace.  3.  Becange  they  ht'A 
f^tU/^\f^  members  intheirjcbarchfia  who  acknowlediaeed  theywerebaptued^ls?^ 
IJj^^^      convendqn.    8.  Because  they  indulged  too  much  in  saperflnitj  of  j^ai^l. 


'fFere^were  other  objections  of  minor  importance.     The  meet  fordW' 

f  <ni  Mt4>^cy»ifrhjf^f*t1fTii  of  all  appeared  to  be  the  retention  of  memberB  who  fasd  bei-: 

1 ,  baptized  in  unbelief ;  and  this  waa  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  Beyuk-^ 

to  be  a  wrong;  on  which  account  several  of  their  churches  soaght  tooir- 

rect  it,  by  requiring  all  such  of  their  members  to  be  baptized. 

This  course  gave  offense  to  some  other  churches,  who  opposed  ^  r^ 

formation ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  churches  at  an  Asaociiition  he k  j 

the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  in  October,  1776,  divided ;  a  part  of  them  holdiu* 

their  session  in  the  house,  and  the  others  in  the  woods,  both  claimiv?  > 

be  the  Kehukee  Association.     This  trouble  continued  until  Augoitir: 

when  harmony  was  restored  and  all  the  churches  became  united,  at  tb* 

time,  at  Elder  James  BelFs  meeting-house,  on  Sapponey,  in  Soi^i 

'/^-^      County,  Va.,  and  were  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  "  The  UmitedBapM' 

(jlJi/^tHJutl  They  adopted  at  that  time  Articles  of  Faith,  seventeen  in  nombf 

jj  /*Tr7       ^^^  have  been  retained  without  alteration  or  amendment,  it  appears  ^ 

iJgL^&l^      ^^  United  Baptists  or  Kehukee  Association  up  to  the  present  time. 

f  The  churches  thus  united  were  ten  in  number,  and  stood  as  foI]Av^ 

viz.: 

1.  The  church  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Lem- 
uel Burkitt :'' 

18.  The  church  at  Sussex,  Va.,  under  the  care  of  Elder  John  Meglamre    ?» 
d.  The  church  in  Brunswick,  Va.,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Zacbaiy 
Thompson 3 

4.  The  church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the  care  of  Elder  David 

Barrow  \t 

5.  A  newly  constituted  church  in  Chowan  County,  N.  C •* 

6.  The  church  in  Granville  County,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder 

Heni-y  Ledbetter 

7.  The  church  in  Bute,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Joshua  Relley 
B.  The  church  in  Sussex,  Va.,  under  the  care  of  Elder  James  BeU..    31 

9.  The  church  at  Rocky  Swamp,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Jesse 

Read 

10.  The  church  in  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder 

John  Tanner !l 

Total Til 

Of  these  churches  the  first  six  had  been  called  Begviioen  and  the  Id 
four  had  been  called  Separates. 

Abstract  of  principles  agreed  to,  in  1777,  by  this  harmonised  bod? 
Baptists,  termed  then  ''  The  United  Baptists,^  but  ever  afterwards  ca^ 
'*  The  Kehukee  Association.^'  For  some  cause  or  other,  the  new  nart 
was  lost  sight  of  at  once,  it  appears,  and  the  old  one  prevailed  onvd 
and  downward  to  the  present  time 
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ABTICLSS  OF  FAITH. 

I.  We  belieye  in  the  being  of  a  God,  as  almighty,  eternal,  unchange- 
able, of  infinite  wiBdom,  power,  Justice,  holinesB,  goodness,  and  mercy, 
and  truth;  and  that  this  God  has  revealed  Himself,  in  His  word,  under 
the  characters  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  We  believe  that  Almighty  God  has  made  known  His  mind  and  will 
to  the  children  of  men  in  His  word ;  which  word  we  believe  to  be  of  Divine 
authority,  and  contains  all  things  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  salvation 
of  men  and  women.  The  same  is  comprehended  or  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  are  commonly  received. 

III.  We  b^eve  that  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  worldi^ior  a 
parpose  of  His  own  gl^,  3id_jeiect  aT^rtSn  number  of  men  and  angels 
Jo^ternarEfe";  aM  thaTthiselection  is  parBculari^temaT^duJmconST- 
faonal  o^tEe  creature^s  part.  ^^ 

^V.^WeTieBeve  that,  when  God  made  man  at  first,  he  was  perfect,  holy 
and  upright,  able  to  keep  the  law,  but  liable  to  fall,  and  that  he  stood  as 
a  federal  head,  or  representative,  of  all  his  natural  offspring,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  obedience,  or  exposed  to 
the  misery  which  sprang  from  his  disobedience. 

V.  We  believe  that  Adam  fell  from  this  state  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
that  he  involved  himself  and  all  his  natural  offspring  in  a  state  of  death ; 
and,  for  that  original  transgression,  we  all  are  both  filthy  and  guilty  in 
the  sight  of  an  holy  God. 

VI.  W£^alsQJbelieviLthatit.is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  men,  as  fallen, 
crgatuj^,  tak^i^tiiejaw  ofjGod  perfectly,  repentofjheir  j|tih  truly,  or 
b^eveiiLChrist,^xcept  they  be_drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

VII.  We  believe" that  in  God^s  own  iappointed  time  and  way  (by  means 
irhich  He  has  ordained)  the  elect  shall  be  called,  justified,  pardoned  and 
sanctified ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  utterly  refuse  the  call,  but 

ahall  be  made  willing,  by  Divine  grace,  to  receive  the  offers  of  mercy.        ^     ,  ^ 

VIII.  We  *believe  that  justification  in  the  sight  of  God  is  only  by  the^p^^ 
imputed  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  received  and  applied  by  faith  A^^^*^ 
alone. 

IX.  We  believe,  in  like  manner,  that  God^s  elect  shall  not  only  be 
called  and  justified,  but  that  they  shall  be  converted,  bom  again,  and 
changed  by  the  effeetual  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

X.  We  believe  that  such  as  are  converted,  justified  and  called  by  His 
grace,  shall  persevere  in  holiness,  and  never  fall  finally  away. 

XI.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  God's  people  to  walk 
religiously  in  good  works ;  not  in  the  Old  Covenant  way  of  socking  life 
and  the  favor  of  the  Lord  by  it,  but  only  as  a  duty  from  a  principle  of 
love. 

^  XII.  We  believe  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  gospel  ordi- 
panceSy  both  belonging  to  the  converted  or  true  believers ;  and  that  per- 
sons who  were  sprinkled  or  dipped  while  in  unbelief  were  not  regularly 
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baptized  according  to  €k>d'8  word,  and  that  sach  ought  to  be  baptized" 
after  they  are  Bavingly  converted  into  the  faith  of  Christ, 

XIII.  We  believe  that  every  church  is  independent  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  that  Associations,  Councils  and  Conferences,  of  several  min- 
isters or  churches,  are  not  to  impose  on  the  churches  the  keeping,  holding 
or  maintaining  any  principle  or  practice  contrary  to  the  church's  Judg- 
ment. 

XIV .  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
the  uigust,  and  a  general  Judgment. 

XV.  We  believe  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  everlasting,  and  the 
joys  of  the  righteous  are  eternal. 

XVL  We  believe  that  nojpinister  hgs  a  gght  to  the  administration_of 
the  Qidiaances^nly  such  asare  rQgularl£_calledwd  come  unSer^e^- 
positionof  hands  byjEepresbytery.  "^ 

XVII.  Lastly,  we  do  believe  that,  for  the  mutual  comfort,  union  and 
satisfaction  of  the  several  churches  of  the  aforesaid  faith  and  order,  we 
ought  to  meet  in  an  Association  way,  wherein  each  church  ought  to  repre- 
sent their  case  by  their  delegates,  and  attend  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
advise  with  the  several  churches  in  conference ;  and  that  the  decision  of 
matters  in  such  Associations  are  not  to  be  imposed,  or  in  any  wise  bindings 
on  the  churches  without  their  consent,  but  only  to  sit  and  act  as  an  ad- 
visory council. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  Association  that  hereafter  two  sessions  should  be 
held  in  each  year,  one  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Fall— ^ne  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  in  Virginia;  and  accordingly  in  1778  two  ^-ere  held* 
The  first  met  at  what  was  called  Elder  Burkitt's  Meeting- House,  on 
t^ottecasey  Creek,  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina,  commencing  on 
Saturday  before  the  third  Sunday  in  May,  and  continued  three  daya.  The 
other  met  at  what  was  called  Elder  Meglamre's  Meeting-House,  in  Sussex 
County,  Virginia.  At  each  of  these  sessions  Elder  John  "Megrlamre  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt  Clerk. 

Some  churches  remained  yet  unreconciled,  and  refused  to  represent 
themselves  in  the  Association ;  and  the  Association  in  1781  adopted  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Elders  John  Meglamre,  Z.  Thomp- 
son and  L.  Burkitt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  and  confer  with 
them  as  to  such  reconciliation,  and  report  to  the  next  Association,  which 
was  agreed  to  be  held  with  the  church  at  Fishing  Creek,  to  conunenoe  on 
Saturday,  in  May,  1779. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  but  on 
account  of  the  great  distress  in  the  country,  occasioned  hy  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  very  few  messengers  of  the  churches  met,  and  but  little 
business  was  transacted.  It  was  reported  at  this  meeting  that  the  British 
were  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and  had  burned  the  town,  and  their  march  into 
North  Carolina  was  expected.    Two  churches  were  received  into  fellow - 
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ship  at  this  Asaociation,  viz.,  one  in  Camden  County,  N<»th  Carolina,  and 
the  other  under  the  care  of  Elder  Dargan. 

For  about  three  years  there  were  no  regular  Associations  held  by 
reason  of  the  great  distress  in  the  conntiy,  caused  by  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  but  on  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May,  1783,  the  churches 
convened  in  an  Association  capacity  at  Arthur  Cotten's,  in  Hertford 
County,  North  Carolina,  with  Elder  Meglamre  Moderator,  and  Elder 
Barkitt  Clerk.  The  following  named  churches  were  received  at  this 
session,  viz. :  One  in  Pitt  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  John  Page ;  the 
church  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River ;  one  in  Edgecombe,  under  the  care  of 
Elder  Joshua  Barnes ;  and  one  in  the  county  of  Currituck,  North  Caro* 
Una,  under  the  care  of  Elder  James  Gamewell.  At  this  Association  Rules 
of  Decorum  for  the  present  and  future  government  of  the  Ajssodation 
were  prepared  and  adopted,  which  are  as  follows : 

BULES  OP  D£CORUM  FOB  THE  'ASSOCIATION. 

I.  The  Association  shall  be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer. 

II.  A  Moderator  and  Clerk  shall  be  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
members. 

III.  Only  one  i>eTson  shall  speak  at  once,  who  shall  rise  from  his  seat 
and  address  the  Moderator  when  he  makes  his  speech. 

lY.  The  person  thus  speaking  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  his  speech 
by  any,  except  the  Moderator,  till  he  be  done  speaking. 

y.  He  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  subject,  and  in  no  wise  reflect  on 
the  person  who  spoke  before,  so  as  to  make  remarks  on  his  slips,  failings 
or  imperfections ;  but  shall  fairly  state  the  case  and  matter  as  nearly  aa 
he  can,  so  as  to  convey  his  light  or  ideas. 

VI.  No  person  shall  abruptly  break  off,  or  absent  himself  from  the 
business  of  the  Association,  without  liberty  obtained  from  it. 

YII.  No  person  shall  rise  and  si>eak  more  than  three  times  to  one  sub- 
ject, without  liberty  from  the  Association. 

VIII.  No  member  of  the  Association  shall  have  liberty  to  be  whisper- 
ing or  laughing  in  time  of  a  public  speech. 

IX.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall  address  another  in  any  other 
terms  or  appellation  but  the  title  of  Brother. 

X.  The  Moderator  shall  not  interrupt  any  member  in,  nor  prohibit 
him  from  speaking,  till  he  give  his  light  on  the  sul](}ect,  except  he  break 
the  rules  of  this  Decorum. 

XI.  The  names  of  the  several  members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
enrolled  by  the  Clerk,  and  called  over  as  often  as  the  Association  requires. 

XII.  The  Moderator  shall  be  the  last  person  who  may  speak  to  the 
subject;  and  may  give  his  light  on  it,  if  he  please,  before  he  puts  the 
matter  to  a  vote. 

Xin.  Any  member  who  shall  willingly  and  knowingly  break  any  of 

these  rules  shall  be  reproved  by  the  Association  as  they  shall  see  proper. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  these  Rules  much  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
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power  of  Associationft  over  churches,  which  resulted  in  an  understanding- 
to  leave  to  the  churches  their  entire  independence,  and  permitting  the 
Association  (which  is  but  a  collection  of  churches)  to  act  as  an  advisory 
council  only.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  action,  adopted  by 
the  Association  in  the  beginning,  and  which  has  prevailed  to  the  present 
time. 

Should  the  churches  ever  allow  the  Association,  or  any  body  of  men 
formed  by  their  combination,  to  dictate  to  them  against  their  consent,  it 
has  ever  been  held  that  their  liberties  in  such  case  will  have  passed  away, 
and  they  become  no  longer  churches  of  Christ,  but  tools  of  tyrants.  A 
church  of  Christ  has  ever  been  considered,  by  genuine  Baptisti^  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  power  on  earth. 

Associations  are  not  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  a  church  or  churches,  but  only  as  a  convenient  method  of  correspond- 
ence and  intercourse  among  the  churches,  so  that  acquaintance  and  per- 
sonal contact  might  be  promoted  among  a  larger  circle  of  brethren  than 
could  be  done  in  a  single  church  or  neighborhood.  Much  satisfaction  also 
is  found  in  obtaining  the  views  and  advice  of  each  other  on  questions  oi 
importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  '*  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety,^^  has  been  long  held  as  a  wise  ada^e  among  the  people  of 
God. 

Confessions  of  Faith  have  not  been  held  by  Baptists  as  absolutely 
necessary,  either.  Their  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  Bible.  Their  Articles 
or  Creed  are  in  that  blessed  book.  They  need  nothing  better  and  nothinj? 
else  for  their  guidance.  But  for  the  better  understanding  of  their  views 
by  others,  amid  the  great  variety  of  professedly  Christian  denominations 
and  Creeds  extant  in  the  world,  they  have  found  it  convenient  from  time 
to  time,  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  to  draw  up  a  few  brief  particulars,  in  the 
shape  of  Articles  of  Faith ;  that  their  faith  and  practice  might  be  readily 
known  to  all  men.  Whatever  censure  may  attach  to  them  on  account  ot 
their  faith,  they  are  willing  to  meet  it ;  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
principles,  neither  do  they  wish  to  appear  under  any  disguise  or  false 
robes.  The  doctrine  which  they  believe  is  the  doctrine  they  also  preach 
and  publicly  proclaim  before  the  world.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace  and  not  of  works.  They  boldly  teach  it  everywhere,  Ist.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  truth;  2d.  Because  they  love  it;  8d.  Because  they  wish 
others  to  receive  it  in  the  love  of  it ;  4th.  Because  it  feeds,  comf ortSt 
strengthens  and  encourages  exerdsed  souls ;  and  5th.  Because  it  honors 
God,  and  nothing  else  does. 

The  Association  agreed  at  this  time  that  she  would  continue  to  receive 
and  answer  proper  queries,  submitted  in  a  proper  spirit  by  any  member 
of  her  body ;  and  tliis  practice  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time ; 
though  of  late  years  fewer  queries  have  been  presented  than  formerly,  and 
the  practice  appears  to  be  growing  into  disuse.  Some  of  those  submitted 
and  answered,  during  her  long  and  eventful  history,  will  hereafter  appear 
in  this  work. 
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A  motaon  was  made  at  this  session  of  the  Association  (1782)  for  a 
diyision  of  her  body  on  acconnt  of  its  size  and  the  distance  intervening 
between  the  churches.  The  motion  did  not  prevail.  But  it  was  agreed 
that  four  General  Conferences  be  held  during  the  year,  and  their  proceed- 
ing be  subnutted  to  the  annual  Association.  They  were  to  be  held  as 
follows,  viz. :  The  first  at  Elder  Meglamre^s  meeting-house,  on  Saturday 
before  the  second  Sunday  in  August ;  the  second  at  Yoppim,  Saturday  be- 
fore the  fourth  Sunday  in  August ;  the  third  at  Camden,  Saturday  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  September ;  and  the  fourth  at  Elder  Page's,  Saturday 
before  the  second  Sunday  in  September. 

This  arrangement  lasted  only  one  year ;  for  at  the  next  Association 
(1783,  the  year  in  which  peace  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
the  mother  country),  held  at  Davis's  meeting-house,  it  was  agreed  to  be 
discontinued ;  and  four  "  Occasional  Associations ''  were  recommended  to 
be  held  in  its  stead.  These  "  Occasion^  Associations  ^  were  to  be  formed 
by  churches  conveniently  situated,  and  their  proceedings  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  annual  Association. 

The  annual  Association  for  1784  was  held  at  Sandy  Bun,  Bertie 
County,  on  Saturday  before  the  third  Sunday  in  May.     Elder  Meglamre  • 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Barkitt  Clerk. 

At  this  session  a  church  in  Pitt  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Abra- 
ham Baker,  petitioned  for  membership  and  was  received.  Ministers  ap- 
pointed to  preach  on  Sunday  were  Elders  Jesse  Read,  John  Meglamre, 
Phillip  Hughes  and  David  Barrow.  The  Association  at  this  time  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  Salisbury  Association  in  Maryland  by  letter 
and  messenger.  Elder  Edward  Mentz  was  appointed  messenger.  Elder 
Bnrkitt  was  requested  to  write  letters  to  the  Salisbury  Association  and  to 
the  General  Committee  at  Dover,  in  Virginia.  Only  one  * '  Occasional  Asso-  • 
elation  "  was  appointed  to  be  held  this  year,  and  that  was  to  be  held  at 
Daniels'  meeting-house  on  Fishing  Creek,  Saturday  before  the  second 
Sanday  in  October.  At  this  "  Occasional  Association  "  two  churches  were 
received,  viz. :  One  in  Camden  County,  N.  C,  under  the  care  of  Elder 
James  Brinson,  and  the  other  in  said  county  on  Swift  Creek. 

The  Association  in  1785  was  held  with  the  church  at  Shoulder's  Hill, ' 
Nansemond  County,  Va.,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Elder  Meglamre  presided 
as  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  acted  as  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty-one 
churches  were  read.  Five  additional  churches  came  in  at  this  meeting, 
viz. :  One  at  the  Northwest  River  Bridge,  in  Norfolk  County,  Va. ; 
another  at  Shoulder's  Hill ;  another  at  Scuppemong,  Tyrrell  County,  N.  C. ; 
another  at  Pungo,  Princess  Ann  County,  Va. ;  and  another  on  Black- 
water,  Princess  Ann  County,  Va.  That  eminent  servant  of  Ood,  Elder 
John  Leland,  of  New  England,  was  present  at  this  sitting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  he  and  Elders  Lemuel  Burkitt,  David  Brown  and  Jonathan 
Barnes  were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday.  Elder  Leland  was  at  all 
times  very  much  interested  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  a 
bold  defender  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.    And  it  was  owing  to  his 
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inflaence,  in  a  great  degree,  no  doubt,  that  the  subject  matter  of  "  The 
Engrossed  Bill "  in  the  Virginia  Legi^tnre,  respecting  a  general  assess- 
ment for  religions  purposes— compelling  every  person  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  some  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion-*was  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered. Whereupon,  at  his  instance,  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Charles  City  County  against  the  bill  was  read ;  and  the  Association  ad- 
Yised  that  this  petition,  or  one  similar  thereto,  be  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  reside  in  Virginia,  and  be  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  counties  for  their  signatures,  and,  where  a 
sufficient  number  are  obtained,  then  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia.  Elder  Leland  and  other  Baptists  took  measures  to  enter 
their  solemn  protest  against  this  corrupt  alliance  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Association,  at  this  time,  being  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness and  barrenness  among  the  churches,  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  wherein  God  was  to  be  implored  for  a  manifestation  of  His  loving 
kindness  to  Zion,  and  a  revival  of  His  work  of  grace  among  the  churches. 
Three  churches  were  added  to  the  number  at  this  session,  viz. :  One  at 
South  Quay,  Va. ;  one  at  Bear  Creek,  in  Dobbs  County,  N.  C. ;  and  one 
on  Morattock  Creek,  in  the  upper  end  of  (then)  Tyrrell  County,  N.  C. 
Some  of  the  churches  called  **  Begular,^  yet  standing  aloof  and  separate 
from  the  Association,  Elder  John  Meglamre  and  Jesse  Read  and  brethren 
Charles  Champion  and  Thomas  Gardner  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  the  Regular  Baptist  Brethren  in  conference  and  endeavor  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  them.  Four  ministers  were  appointed  to  preach  on 
Sunday  of  this  associational  sitting,  viz. :  Elders  David  Barnes,  Lemuel 
Burkitt,  John  Meglamre  and  Jonathan  Barnes. 

At  tJiis  time  a  form  was  drawn  up  to  regulate  a  miniater's  call  and 
ordination,  somewhat  after  the  following  order : 

Education  is  not  essential  to  the  qualifications  of  a  gospel  minister. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  forms  no  objection  to  the  character  or 
qualifications  of  a  minister.  God  calls  a  man  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
the  pardon  of  sin,  without  human  learning  or  with  it,  as  seemeth  good  in 
His  sight,  and  in  like  manner  He  calls  a  Christian  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
God  is  not  dependent  on  human  education  in  either  case.  If  He  has  a  use 
for  a  learned  man  He  will  call  him.  He  never  calls  a  man  to  preach  and 
then  sends  him  to  man  to  be  qualified.  Human  learning  does  not  lead  to 
Christ,  or  qualify  a  man  to  preach  His  gospel.  ''  The  natural  man  receiv- 
eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  for 
they  are  spiritually  discerned"  (1  Corinthians  ii.  14).  And  "  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God'^  (iii.  19).  A  minister  must  be  one 
who  is  ''  born  again,"  and  then  called  of  God  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  *'  No  man  taketh  this  honor  to  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v.  4). 

When  the  church  has  evidence  that  a  member  has  spiritual  gifts  to 
exercise  in  public,  she  may  license  him  to  do  so.  And  when  he  has  been  on 
trial  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  prove  his  usefulness,  she  may  go  further, 
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md  set  him  apart  for  ordination  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordi- 
aances.  In  each  case  it  is  necessary  that  a  fast  should  be  observed  (Acts 
ciii.  8),  and  that  a  presbsrtery  of  two  ministers  at  least  should  be  present, 
rhe  day  appointed  for  ordination  having  arrived,  and  the  chnroh  being 
Assembled,  a  sermon  shall  be  delivered  by  one  of  the  ministers,  suitable 
to  the  oecarion.  The  sermon  concluded,  the  solemnity  may  begin  with 
singing  a  suitable  hymn,  and  oifering  a  prayer  to  Gk>d.  Then  one  of  the 
ministers,  standing  up,  ought  to  address  the  candidate  and  church  some- 
what after  this  manner :  **  When  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of 
lis  all,  had  chosen  men  to  office,  it  is  recorded  that  they  set  them  before 
the  Apostles  to  be  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayers ;  we  desire 
therefore  that  this  church  will  set  before  us  the  man  whom  they  have 
chosen  to  the  ministry."  Then  let  some  member  of  the  church  conduct 
the  candidate  to  the  ministers,  one  of  whom  may  address  him  in  this  man- 
ner :  *'  The  regard  we  pay  to  that  sacred  charge,  '  toy  Aaiufe  suddenly  on 
no  nuin,'  obliges  us  to  use  caution.  Sir,  we  would  be  certified  of  your 
call  to  preach."  The  candidate  may  relate  his  call,  or  present  a  copy  of 
his  call,  and  it  may  be  read. 

"  We  would  also  see  your  license,  which  may  be  a  testimony  of  your 
good  monjs,  and  the  approbation  which  your  ministerial  abilities  have 
obtained."  Let  the  license  be  read,  or  let  the  church  testify.  Then  add, 
*'  Hitherto  your  advances  towards  the  ministry  appear  to  be  regular  and 
fair,  but  we  are  obliged  to  seek  for  further  satisfaction,  which  you  alone 
aie  capable  of  giving :  permit  me  therefore  to  ask  you— Do  you,  sir,  wil- 
lingly, and  not  by  constraint,  out  of  a  ready  mind,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre,  - 
devote  yourself  to  the  sacred  office  f  " 

The  candidate  shall  answer,  that  the  ministry  to  him  is  of  free  choice, 
and  that  his  view  is  not  lucrative. 

**  Do  you  believe  that  you  are  moved  hereto  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
that  a  necessity  is  laid  on  you  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  that  a  woe  will 
be  to  you  if  yon  preach  it  not  f  "  The  candidate  shall  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative. 

**  Do  you  take  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
hold  yourself  bound  to  believe  all  it  declares ;  to  abstain  from  all  it  for- 
bids f  Do  you  consider  that  book  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  a  eulfieient  rule,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  other  judge  of  controversies ;  or  for  creeds,  confessions  of  faith,  tra- 
ditions, or  acts  of  Councils,  of  any  denominations,  to  supply  its  supposed 
defects  f  Do  you  hold  that  book  as  your  creed,  or  concession  of  faiths  and 
will  you  make  it  your  directory,  whether  in  preaching,  administering 
ordinances,  exercising  government  or  discipline,  or  in  performing  any 
other  branch  of  your  function  f  " 

The  candidate  shall  confess  that  he  owns  it  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  his  resolution  is  to  be  directed  by  it  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  minister. 

After  this  the  candidate  shall  be  desired  to  kneel,  and  then  the  min- 
isters lay  their  hands  on  him  and  pray,  each  of  them.    Then  the  ministers 
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are  to  withdraw  their  handB,  and,  when  the  ordained  person  rises,  to 
salute  him  in  the  following  manner : 

'*  We  honor  yon,  dear  brother,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
give  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as  a  token  of  brotherhood  and 
congratulation,  and  wish  you  success  in  your  office,  and  an  answer  to 
these  prayers  which  two  or  three  have  heartily  agreed  on  earth  to  put  up 
for  you."  Then  the  solemnity  is  to  be  concluded  by  a  charge  given  to  the 
ordained  minister,  and  a  certificate  of  his  ordination  aa  follows : 

State  op  North  Carolina,  > 
County.        J 

This  may  certii^  that  A.  B.  (a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  church  in  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  being  before 
proved  and  recommended  by  said  church)  was  set  apart  by  faating  and 

prayers,  on  the day  of ,  18 ,  by  the  imposition  of  hadaof  C.  D., 

£.  F.  and  G.  H.,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  were  called  aa  a  Presbytery 
for  that  purpose ;  whereby  the  said  A.  B.  is  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  entitled  to  the  administration  of  all  the  ordinances  thereof. 
Witness  our  hands,  the  day  and  date  above  written. 

C.  D., 
il.  F., 
G.  H. 

On  the  90th  day  of  May,  1786,  the  Association  met  at  brother  Joshua 
Freeman's,  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  Elder  Meglamre  waa  chosen  Modera- 
tor, and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty-one  churches  were 
received.  Most  of  them  complained  of  coldness,  but  about  seventy  mem- 
bers had  been  added  by  baptism.  Two  churches  were  added  also  to 
the  number,  vik. :  One  from  Knobscrook,  in  Pasquotank  County,  N.  C. ; 
and  one  from  Brunswick  County,  Va.  At  this  Association  it  was  held  to 
be  disorderly  to  hold  communion  with  a  church  member  who  frequented 
a  Free  Maeon  Lodge.  Thus  it  appears,  that  at  this  early  period  of  her 
history,  before  Fullerism,  Missionism,  and  the  numerous  modem  auxili- 
aries to  the  church  were  known  among  Baptists,  the  Rehukee  Association 
put  her  veto  against  mixing  up  her  members  with  the  secret  societies  of  the 
world.  When  she  reaffirmed  this  principle  in  1837,  about  which  there  was 
such  a  hue  and  cry  among  missionaries  and  free-willers  all  over  the  land, 
it  was  no  new  thing  with  the  Kehukee,  for  she  had  placed  herself  on  that 
foundation  forty-one  years  h^ore ! 

On  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1786,  the  Association 
met  at  South  Quay,  Va.  A  church  at  Black  Creek,  Southampton  County, 
Va.,  was  received.  At  this  session  the  Association,  by  request  of  the 
churches,  recommended  the  ministers  to  visit  all  the  churches  as  often  as 
possible.  Four  were  designated,  each  of  whom  were  requested  to  visit 
each  church  within  her  bounds  twice  a  year.  For  their  support,  the 
churches  thus  visited  were  recommended  to  contribute  aa  they  thought  it 
to  be  their  duty,  and  report  the  same  to  the  succeeding  Association. 
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It  was  agreed  at  this  time  to  hold  two  Bessions  a  year— one  in  Vitginia. 
n  the  Spring,  and  the  other  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Fall.     ' 

Accordingly,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1787,  the  body  met  at  Fountain'^ 
!?reek,  in  Virginia.  At  this  sitting  a  church  at  Otterdam  was  receiyed 
nto  fellowship.  The  churches  were  recommended  at  this  time  to  search 
imong  themselves  for  such  members  as  have  useful  gifts,  and  pressingly 
irge  such  to  exercise  them  without  delay. 

On  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  1787,  the  Carolina 
Association  met  at  Daniels'  meeting-house,  on  Fishing  Creek.  Elder 
^leglamre  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Skewarkey 
!)hurch,  in  Martin  County,  North  Carolina,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Martin 
loss,  was  received  into  membership.  The  churches  were  again  recom- 
nended  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  their  ministers'  support.  And  if  a 
Dember  was  known  to  be  derelict  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  the  Deacons 
»ught  to  report  him  to  the  church,  and  the  church  in  such  case  should  deal 
rith  him  for  covetousness. 

Another  session  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Saturday  before  the 
hird  Sunday  in  May,  1788,  at  Elder  Meglamre's  meeting-house»  in  Sussex 
bounty,  Va.;  same  Moderator  and  Clerk  as  at  the  previous  session.  Four 
idditional  churches  were  admitted,  viz.:  one  at  Seacock,  in  Sussex 
I!ounty,  Va.;  one  near  the  Cut  Banks,  on  Nottaway,  in  Dinwiddie  County, 
^^a.:  one  at  Bomanty,  in  same  county ;  and  one  on  Great  Creek,  in  Bruns- 
ii-ick  County,  Va. 

The  Carolina  Association  met  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  Edgecombe 
Tounty,  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  1788 ;  same  Mod- 
erator and  Clerk.  A  church  on  Newport  Biver,  in  Carteret  County,  and 
)ne  on  New  River,  in  Onslow  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Robert 
Slxon,  were  received.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  proceed- 
ngs  at  this  time : 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  those  bars  which  hereto- 
'ore  subsisted  between  the  Baptists  amongst  us,  formerly  called  Regulars 
md  Separates,  be  taken  down ;  and  a  general  union  and  communion  take^ 
>lace,  according  to  the  terms  proposed,  at  brother  Joshua  Freeman's,  ia 
Bertie  County,  May,  1786 ;  and  that  the  names  Begtdar  and  Separate  be 
Duried  in  oblivion ;  and  that  we  should  henceforth  be  known  to  the  world 
Dy  the  name  of  the  United  Baptists. 

In  May,  1789,  the  Association  met  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  meeting-house,, 
in  Virginia.  A  church  on  the  Meherrin,  Southampton  County,  Va.,  under 
the  cai-e  of  Elder  Murrell,  was  received  into  the  Association. 

Elder  Isaac  Backus,  author  of  "Church  History  of  New  England  from 
1620  to  1804,"  was  present  at  this  session,  and  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. Also  Elders  John  Pollard,  Thomas  Read  and  Thomas  Armistead^ 
being  present,  were  invited  to  seats. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1789,  the  Association  convened  at  Whitfield'a 
meeting-house,  Pitt  County,  N.  C.  Brother  Elisha  Battle  was  choseu 
Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.    A  church  at  Lockwood's  Folly,  in 
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Bronswick  Countj,  and  a  obiurch  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  under  the 
care  of  Elder  Jacob  Tanrer,  joined  the  Aeaociation.  Elders  Bnrkitt,  Bar- 
row and  Bead  were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday.  A  church  in  Bladen 
County,  and  one  in  New  Hanover  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  were  also  received  into  membership.  At  this  time  the  fol- 
lowing named  churches  were  received  into  membership,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  union  between  Regulars  and  Separates,  vis.: 

1.  The  church  in  Warren  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  Lewis  Moore. 

).  The  church  in  Franklin  County,  under  the  care  of  Elder  William 
LiaiicasteT. 

8.  The  church  at  Toisnot,  under  tbe  care  of  Reuben  Hayes. 

4  The  church  in  Johnson  and  Wake  Counties,  under  the  care  of  John 
Ifoore. 

5.  The  church  in  Duplin,  Wayne  and  Johnston  Counties,  under  the 
<aie  of  Charles  Hines. 

6.  The  church  in  Sampson,  Wake  and  Cumberland  Counties,  under 
the  care  of  W.  Taylor. 

7.  The  church  in  Sampson  County,  under  the  care  of  Fleet -Cooper. 
Elder  Burkitt,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  or 

constitution  for  the  future  government  of  the  Association,  reported  that 
they  had  prepared  a  plan,  which  to  them  was  thought  the  most  advisable; 
which  was  read  and  debated,  article  by  article ;  and  amendments  being 
made  thereto,  the  Association  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  Plan  or 
Constitution  for  the  future  government  of  the  Association,  viz.: 

«  The  Plan  or  Constitution  of  the  United  Baptist  Association,  formerly 
called  the  Rehukee  Association  : 

PREAMBLE. 

From  a  long  series  of  experiences  we,  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ, 
being  regularly  baptized  upon  a  profession  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  combination  of  churches,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate an  Union  and  Communion  amongst  us,  and  preserve  a  correspondence 
with  each  other  in  our  Union ;  we  therefore  propose  to  maintain  and  keep 
the  orders  and  rules  of  an  Association  according  to  the  following  plan  or 
form  of  government. 

Article  I.  The  Association  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  by 
the  different  churches  in  our  Union,  and  duly  sent  to  represent  them  in 
the  Association ;  who  shall  be  members  whom  they  judge  best  qualified 
for  that  purpose,  and,  producing  letters  from  their  respective  churches, 
certifying  their  appointment,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat. 

II.  In  the  letters  from  the  different  churches  shall  be  expressed  their 

number  in  full  fellowship,  those  baptized,  received  by  letter,  dismissed, 

excommunicated  and  dead  since  the  last  Association. 

;vv  «'  <'  in.  The  members  thus  chosen  and  convened  shall  be  denominated 

/  ?-  •    *  '  tfie  United  Baptist  Association,  formerly  called  the  Kehukee  Association ; 

'- '  .  ■-   '  being  composed  of  sundry  churches  lying  and  being  in  North  Carolina 
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and  the  lower  ports  of  Virginia ;  who  shall  have  no  power  to  lord  it  over 
God's  heritage ;  nor  shall  they  have  any  dassical  power  over  the  chareiies  ; 
Dor  shall  they  infringe  any  of  the  internal  rights  of  any  church  in  the 
UdIod. 

IV .  The  Association,  when  convened*  shall  be  governed  and  ruled  hy 
aiegolar  and  proper  Decomm. 

V.  The  Association  shall  have  a  Moderator  and  Clerk,  who  shall  bo 
diosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the  members  present. 

VI.  New  churches  may  be  admitted  into  this  Union  who  shaU  peti- 
tion by  letter  and  delegates,  and  upon  examination  (if  found  orthodox 
and  orderly)  shall  be  received  by  the  Association,  and  this  shall  be  mani- 
fested by  the  Moderator  giving  the  delegates  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

VII.  Every  church  in  the  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Association,  but  there  shall  be  only  two  members  from  each  church. 

VIII.  Every  query  presented  by  any  member  in  the  Association  shall 
be  once  read ;  and,  before  it  be  debated,  the  Moderator  shall  put  it  to 
Tote,  and  if  there  be  a  majority  for  its  being  debated^  it  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  be  deliberated ;  but  if  there  be  a  minority  against 
it,  it  shall  be  withdrawn. 

IX.  Every  motion  made  and  seomded  shall  come  under  the  oonsid- 
eiatlon  of  the  Association,  except  it  be  withdrawn  by  the  member  who 
made  it. 

X.  The  Association  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  the  churches  with  the 
Minutes  of  the  Association.  The  best  method  for  effecting  that  purpose 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  future  Associations. 

XI.  We  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  an  Associa- 
tion fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  same ;  for  the  raising  and 
supporting  of  which  we  think  it  the  duty  of  each  church  in  the  Union  to 
contribute  voluntarily  such  sums  as  they  shaU  think  proper,  and  send  by 
the  hands  of  their  delegates  to  the  Association ;  and  those  moneys  thua 
contributed  by  the  churches  and  received  by  the  Association  shall  be  de^ 
posited  in  the  hands  of  a  Treasurer,  by  the  Association  i^pointed,  who 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  Association  for  all  moneys  by  him  received  and 
paid  out  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Association. 

XII.  There  shall  be  an  Association  book  kept,  wherein  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  Association  shall  be  regularly  recorded  by  a  Secretary 
appointed  by  the  Association,  who  shall  receive  a  compensation  yearly 
for  his  trouble. 

XIII.  The  Minutes  of  the  Association  shall  be  read  (and  corrected  if 
need  be),  and  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  before  the  Association 


XIV.  Amendments  to  this  plan  or  form  of  government  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  a  m^ority  of  the  Union,  when  they  may  deem  it  necessary. 

XV.  The  Association  shall  have  power,— 

1.  To  provide  for  the  general  union  of  the  churches. 

3.  To  preserve  inviolably  a  chain  of  communion  among  the  churches. 
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8.  To  give  the  churches  all  necesBary  advice  in  matters  of  difficulty. 

4.  To  inquire  into  the  cause  why  the  churches  fail  to  represent  them- 
selves at  any  time  in  the  Association. 

5.  To  appropriate  those  moneys  by  the  churches  contributed  for  an 
Association  fund  to  any  purpose  they  may  think  proper. 

6.  To  appoint  any  member  or  members,  by  and  with  his  or  their  eon- 
sent,  to  transact  any  business  which  they  may  see  necessary. 

7.  The  Association  shall  have  power  to  withdraw  from  any  church  in 
the  Union  which  shall  violate  the  rules  of  this  Association,  or  deviate  from 
the  orthodox  principles  of  religion. 

8.  To  admit  any  of  the  distant  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as  assistants, 
who  may  be  present  at  the  time  of  their  sitting,  whom  they  shall  judge 
necessary. 

9.  The  Association  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  themselves  to  any 
future  time  or  place  they  may  think  most  convenient  to  the  churches ; 
provided  it  be  holden  once  in  the  year  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  once 
in  the  year  in  North  GaroUnaJ" 

Up  to  this  period,  October,  1789  (the  year  in  which  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  agreed  on),  no  Minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  been  printed.  But  at  this  time  it  was  agreed  that  250  Minutes 
for  the  use  of  the  churches  be  printed,  and  that  the  Constitution  or  form 
of  government  be  inserted  in  the  same.  The  Association  embraced  at 
this  time  51  churches  and  8,9i4  members,  being  an  increase  of  41  churches 
and  1,860  members  in  twelve  years ;  and  the  members  composing  the  As- 
sociation expressed  great  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  happy  union  that 
had  taken  place  between  Regulars  and  Separates, 

In  May,  1790,  the  Association  was  held  at  Reedy  Creek  meeting-house, 
Brunswick  County,  Va.  Elder  Meglamre  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Elder  Burkitt.  Clerk. 

A  church  in  Portsmouth  and  one  in  Mecklenberg,  Va.,  under  the  care 
of  Elder  John  King,  were  received  to  membership  at  this  Association.  At 
this  Association  it  was  agreed  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  that  a  Cir- 
•cular  Letter  should  be  written  to  the  churches,  and  Elder  Burkitt  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  the  same.  The  subject  to  be  written  on  was  "  Sanc- 
tiflcation."  The  churches  were  requested  to  give  their  unordained  min- 
isters who  traveled  among  the  churches  suitable  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  October,  1790,  the  Association  convened  at  Davis's  meeting-house, 
Halifax  County,  N.  C.  Elder  Barrow  preached  the  introductory  sermon. 
Brother  Elisha  Battle  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk. 
Letters  from  fifty-four  churches  were  read.  Six  churches  were  i-ec«ived 
into  membership  at  this  Association,  making  in  all  sixty.  Those  received 
at  this  time  were :  A  church  on  Flatty  Creek,  Pasquotank  County,  N.  C; 
one  near  Wiccacon,  in  Bertie  County ;  one  on  Sawyer's  Creek,  Camden 
County ;  one  on  Hadnott's  Creek,  Carteret  County ;  one  on  Trent,  Jones 
-County ;  and  one  in  Dobb's  County,— all  in  North  Carolina. 
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Something  remarkable  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  fact  that  this  ABSocia- 
tion  has  been  termed,  since  its  origin,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the 
''Kehukee  Association.'*  The  union  of  Separates  and  Regulars,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  compact,  and  a  change  in  name  from  "  Kehukee  "  to 
"  United  Baptists,"  made  not  the  least  difference  in  this  respect.  The 
name  **  Kehukee  "  obtained  over  all  others,  and  from  first  to  last  "  Kehu- 
i£ee  "  it  has  been  called. 

Itinerant  preaching  was  seriously  considered  at  this  Association,  and 
a  strong  desire  prevailed  that  all  the  churches  should  be  supplied,  to  sonu^ 
extent  at  least,  with  ministerial  aid.  We  copy  from  the  Minutes  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  A  committee  of  five,  viz.,  £lders  Barrow  and  Burkitt,  and  brethren 
Battle,  Lemon  and  Colonel  Biyan,  were  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  *^  ^/j/ 
means  for  the  encouragement  of  itinerant  preaching,  who  reported  that,—  ^.      '  ^  " 

'*  Whereas,  It  does  appear  to  us,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that 
itinerant  preaching  is  necessary,  and  we  hope  would  be  a  blessing ;  we 
therefore  advise  the  Association  to  recommend  to  the  several  churches  in 
the  Union  to  signify,  in  their  letters  to  the  next  Association,  whether  they 
approve  of  the  following  plan,  viz.:  1.  That  the  Association  be  divided  into 
certain  districts.  2.  That  a  certain  number  of  mimsters  be  appointed  by 
the  Association  to  travel,  attend  at,  and  preach  to  each  church,  once  at 
least  in  six  months  or  more  often.  8.  That  such  ministers  as  are  nomi- 
nated shall  have  no  power  or  superiority  over  the  churches  by  virtue  of 
their  delegation  or  otherwise,  more  than  to  advise.  4.  We  would  advise 
every  church,  when  visited,  to  call  those  ministers  to  their  assistance  in 
conference  about  any  matter  of  difflcull^,  whether  it  be  in  principle  or 
practice.  5.  That  the  Association  do  recommend  the  respective  churches 
of  their  connection  to  consider  what  the  Apostle  says  concerning  this 
matter,  '  That  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel ;'  and 
accordingly  advise  the  churches  to  consider  the  expenses  of  those  minis- 
ters, and  use  proper  means  in  each  church  (which  they  themselves  may 
prescribe)  to  answer  that  purpose,  and  voluntarily  contribute  to  them 
for  the  defraying  of  such  expenses." 

The  boundaries  had  now  become  so  large  and  the  number  of  churches 
so  great  that  a  division  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity.  Accordingly,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  churches  divide  and  constitute  two  Associations. 
Those  situated  in  Virginia  were  to  be  called  the  *'  Virginia  Portsmouth 
Association,"  and  those  in  North  Carolina  were  to  retain  the  name  of  the 
**  Kehukee  Association."  There  was  no  diversity  of  belief  among  them ; 
they  were  all  in  perfect  accord,  and  agreed  to  visit  each  other  annually  by 
messengers  and  letters  of  correspondence. 

'thMB  arrangement  left  forty-two  churches  in  North  Carolina,  and  gave 
Virginia  nineteen,  the  whole  number  at  the  time  being  sixty-one,  and  the 
membership  5,017.  The  Virginia  Portsmouth  took  with  her  the  same 
Articles  of  Faith  which  her  churches  had  subscribed  to  all  along  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Kehukee ;  and  the  Kehukee  retained  the  same  Articles  that 
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she  held  befoie  the  division,  and  adheres  to  them  at  the  present  time 
without  the  slightest  change. 

For  a  long  time  a  brotherly  correspood^iee  was  kept  up  between  the 
two  bodies,  and  they  agreed  in  faith  and  practice.  But  the  Virginia 
Portsmooth  at  length  became  wise  above  that  which  was  written,  ioined 
herself  to  idols,  became  Pharisaical  in  sentiment*  changed  her  Articles  of 
Faith,  and  consequently  broke  off  the  correspondence  with  her  old  Mother 
Kehokee. 

In  October,  1791,  the  Kehokee  Association  convened  at  Flat  Swamp 
meeting-hoose,  Pitt  County,  N.  C.  This  was  the  first  session  after  the 
division  made  in  order  to  form  the  Virginia  Portsmouth.  Thirty-seven. 
churches  were  represented  by  their  messengers.  The  introductcMy  sennon 
was  preached  by  Elder  Burkitt.  Col.  Nathan  Mayo  was  chosen  iCodera- 
tor,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Elders  Barrow  and  Brown  were  veceived 
as  messengers  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association. 

At  this  Association  a  church  on  Morattock  Creek,  Tyrrell  County ;  a 

church  at  Matamuskeet ;  a  church  on  Little  Contentnea ;  and  a  church  on 

I .  Bear  Creek,  Duplin  County,  N.  C,  were  received  as  members  of  the  body. 

/y  /^\y{l4  l^c  proposition  submitted  to  the  churches  at  the  session  in  171M>,  on 

^.^/  ^  the  subject  of  itinerant  preaching,  was  disapproved  by  ft  great  minority  of 

^e  churches,  and  was  so  signified  in  their  letters  to  this  Aasociatimi* 

The  Association,  however,  still  thought  itinerant  preaching  useful,  and 

recommended  the  churches  to  adopt  some  method  to  encourage  it. 

Elders  Boss  and  Baker  were  appointed  messengers  from  this  to  the 
Virginia  Portsmouth  Association.  Elder  Bead  was  appointed  to  write  a 
Circular  Letter  for  the  next  Association  on  the  doctrine  of  Origmal  Sin. 

On  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  1708,  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  with  the  church  at  Bear  Creek,  Lenoir  County,  N.  C.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Boss.  The  Circular  Letter 
prepared  by  Elder  Bead  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  tran^ired  at  this  meeting. 

On  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  1798,  the  Association  was 
held  with  the  church  at  Skeworkey,  Martin  County,  N.  C.  The  introduc- 
tory sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Thomas  Etheridge.  Brother  Nathan 
Mayo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Letters  from 
forty-three  churches  wei*e  received  and  read.  Elder  Murrell  was  reoeived 
as  a  messenger  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association.  A  letter  from 
the  Georgia  Association  was  received  and  read.  Three  churchea  were  by 
petition  added  to  the  number  this  year,  viz.:  Poplar  Spring  and  Maple 
Spring,  both  in  Franklin  County,  and  Durham's  Creek—the  last  named 
being  situated  in  Beaufort  County,  N.  C.  The  churches  now  numbering 
49,  and  the  number  of  communicants  3,440,  a  second  division  waa  deemed 
advisable. 

Accordingly  a  separation  was  made,  and  Tar  Biver  became  the  divid- 
ing line.  All  north  of  it  retained  the  name  Kehakee,  and  all  aouih  of  it 
were  to  be  called  the  Neuse  Association,    It  was  also  agreed  that  a  regular 
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anoaal  eorreapondence  should  be  kept  ap  between  the  two  bodies,  by  at 
least  two  messengers.  Those  appointed  at  this  time  to  visit  the  Nense 
weie  £lders  John  Bead  and  Lewis  Moore.  Elder  Lancaster  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  a  Circnlar  for  the  next  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sajnts'  final  perseverance  in  grace. 

On  the  a7th  of  September,  1794,  the  Kehnkee  met  with  the  church  at 
Sandy  Run,  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Elder  McCabe,  according  to  appointment.  Colonel  Mayo  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  This  was  the  first  meeting  after  the 
ieeand  division,  and  the  number  of  churches  was  reduced  to  twenl^-six* 
Letters  from  twenty-two  of  them  were  received  and  read  in  the  Associa- 
tion. Brethren  Wall,  Mnrrell  and  Barnes,  messengers  from  sister  Asso- 
ciations, were  present,  and  invited  to  seats.  Elders  Boss,  Laiicaster  and 
Murrell  were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday  of  this  meeting.  A  church 
on  the  Meherrin,  formerly  under  the  care  of  Elder  William  Parker  (a  Gen- 
eral Baptist),  petitioned*  by  letter  and  messenger,  for  membership  in 
this  body.  Upon  dUigent  inquiry  and  examination,  they  were  adjudged 
to  be  now  sound  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel,  and  were  received. 
Elder  Burkitt  was  appointed  to  write  a  Circnlar  Letter  for  the  next  Asso- 
dation  on  effectual  eaUing^  The  following  resolution  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting : 

"Be9olved,  That  the  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  every  month 
should  be  appointed  a  day  for  prayer-meetings  throughout  the  churches  ; 
whereon  all  the  members  of  the  respective  churches  are  requested  to  meet 
at  their  meeting-houses,  or  places  of  worship,  and  there  for  each  of  them, 
as  far  as  time  will  admit,  to  make  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  a  revival  of 
religion  amongst  us." 

On  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  September,  1705,  the  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Yoppin  meeting-house,  Chowan  County,  N.  C.  The  intro- 
ductory sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Bead.  Colonel  Nathan  Mayo  waa 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Elder  Barrow  was  received 
a  messenger  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association.  A  letter  of  cor- 
respondence from  the  Neuse  Association  was  received  and  read,  but  the 
messengers  failed  to  attend.  A  letter  of  correspondence  from  the  Georgia 
Association  was  received  and  read. 

The  "Itinerant  System  "was  still  on  the  minds  of  many  brethren, 
and  discussed  again  at  this  Association.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  the  best  method  of  promoting  it.  Elders  Burkitt, 
Barrow  and  Spivey  constituted  the  committee.  They  recommended  that 
four  ordained  ministers  be  appointed  to  visit  all  the  churches,  each  church 
in  the  connection  to  be  visited  by  each  minister.  The  first  was  to  mark  out 
his  conrse,  and,  in  fulfilling  it,  give  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  second  in 
order,  who  was  to  start  three  months  thereafter.  The  third  was  to  follow 
the  second  in  three  months,  and  so  on  till  all  four  of  them  visited  all  the 
churches  in  the  Association.  This  arrangement  was  by  no  means  to  form 
a  bar  to  other  ministers  visiting  the  same  churches,  as  their  minds  might 
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be  inclined  thereto.    Elders  Burkitt,  Etheridge,  John  McCabe  and  Spivey 
were  chosen  to  carry  out  this  arrangement. 

Elder  Lancaster  was  appointed  to  preach  the  introdactory  sermon  at 
next  Association ;  and  Elder  McCahe  to  write  the  Circular,  without  any 
subject  being  given  him  to  write  on. 

The  next  Association  (1796)  was  held  at  Parker's  meeting-house  on  the 
Meherrin.  Elder  Lancaster  preached  the  introductory  sermon  according 
to  appointment.  Elder  McCabe  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Bnrkitt 
Clerk.  Letters  were  received  and  read  from  twenty-two  churches. 
Elders  Brown  and  Morris  were  corresponding  messengers  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Portsmouth  Association.  Elders  Totewine  and  Tison  were  messen- 
gers from  the  Neuse.  Elders  Mun*ell,  Barnes,  Wall  and  McClenny,  being 
present  from  sister  Associations,  were  invited  to  seats. 

A  church  at  Great  Swamp,  in  Pitt  County,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Elder  Noah  Tison,  was  received  to  membership  in  the  body.  This  Asso- 
ciation did  not  think  proper  to  continue  the  mode  adopted  by  the  last 
Association  for  the  encouragement  of  'itinerant  preaching.^  Thus  it 
appears  that  all  the  plans  for  "  itinerant  preaching '^  failed,  and  the  matter 
was  left  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  viz. :  For  ministers  to  go  and  preach 
wherever  and  whenever  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  direct  them.  This 
was  the  apostolic  rule. 

The  next  Association  was  held  at  Flatty  Creek,  Pasquotank  County, 
N.  C,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  21st,  1797,  and  two  succeeding  days,  as  was 
usual.  Elder  Spivey  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  McCabe 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Spivey  Clerk.  Letters  from  nineteen 
churches  were  read.  Elder  Morris,  messenger  from  the  Virginia  Ports* 
mouth  Association,  took  his  seat,  and  presented  to  the  Association  a  letter 
of  correspondence  and  twenty-seven  copies  of  her  Minutes. 

Elders  William  Soary  and  James  McClenny,  of  the  Virginia  Ports- 
mouth Association,  being  prosent,  were  invited  to  seats  in  this.  Elder 
McCabe  was  appointed  a  messenger  to  the  next  Neuse  Association,  and 
Elder  Ross  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth. 

On  the  90th  of  September,  1798,  the  Kehukee  Association  assembled 
with  the  church  at  Cashie,  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  Elder  Davis  Biggs 
preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Brother  Nathan  Mayo  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty-three 
churches  were  received  and  read.  Messengers  were  received  from  the 
Virginia  Portsmouth  Association,  Elder  Browne  and  Jacob  Gregg,  with 
Corresponding  Letter;  brother  Joshua  Barnes  with  Minutes  from  the 
Neuse.  A Iso  Min n tes  were  received  from  the  following  Associations,  viz. : 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Charleston,  Danburry,  Middle  District,  Stoning- 
ton,  Delawaro,  Woodstock,  Ketockton,  Warren,  Roanoke,  Goshen,  Dover, 
Shaftsbury  and  Hephzibah. 

A  custom  had  prevailed  to  some  extent  of  paying  the  expenses  of  vis- 
iting brethren  from  this  to  sister  Associations ;  but  at  this  meeting  it  was 
concluded  to  discontinue  that  piactice. 
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The  next  Aflflociatioik  waa  held  at  Fiahiug  Creek,  N.  C,  commencing  on 
luturdaj,  the  5th  of  October,  1799.  Brother  Amariah  Biggs  preached  the 
ntroductoiy  sermon.  Brother  Mayo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder 
iurkitt  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty-two  churches  were  read.  Elder 
esse  Mercer,  from  (Georgia,  Elder  Barnes,  from  the  Neuse,  and  Elder 
Browne,  from  Virginia,  were  present  and  invited  to  seats.  A  newly  con- 
tituted  church  at  Quankey,  in  Halifax  County,  was  received  into  mem- 
bership. Letters  of  correspondence  from  Virginia  Portsmouth,  Georgia 
nd  Hephzibah  Associations  were  received  and  road.  Another  attempt 
ras  made  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association  to  supply  destitute  churches, 
k'ho  urged  their  claims  before  the  Association  for  something  of  this  nature 
o  be  done  for  them.  And  the  Association  again  undertook  the  task,  but 
noved  in  the  behalf  of  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  the  church  at  Parker's. 
^Ider  Harrell  agreed  to  visit  her  at  her  quarterly  meeting  in  November, 
!)lder  Burkitt  in  February,  Elder  Lancaster  in  May,  and  Elder  Read  in 
August. 

Minutes  from  the  following  Associations  were  received  at  this  time, 
'iz. :  Shaftsbury,  New  Hampshire,  Leyden,  Woodstock,  Danbury,  War- 
en,  Delaware,  Culpepper,  Ketockton  and  New  York. 

The  Association  appointed  Thursday,  dlst  day  of  November,  as  a  day 
»f  general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  throughout  the  churches,  for 
lis  temporal  blessings  on  their  fields  and  farms,  and  that  their  country 
eemed  happily  delivered  from  the  fearful  apprehension  of  want  and 
icarcity, 

I'he  Association  for  1800  was  held  with  the  church  at  the  ]^aUs  of  Tar 
liver,  commencing  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The 
ntroductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  brother  Joseph  Biggs.  Brother 
^layo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  Letters  from 
wenty-one  churches  were  read.  Elder  Lewis  Moore,  from  Tennessee, 
nras  present  at  this  Association.  Letters  of  correspondence  from  Virginia 
?ort8mouth  and  Neuse  Associations  were  read;  and  their  messengers, 
Slders  Muirell,  Barnes  and  Oliver,  took  their  seats.  Seven  copies  of  the 
iiinutes  of  the  Charleston  Association  were  received  and  read  in  the 
Association.  Elders  McCabe  and  Gilbert  were  appointed  messengers  to 
he  Neuse  Association,  and  Elders  Lancaster  and  Read  to  the  Virginia 
Portsmouth.  Elders  Murrell,  Moore  and  Burkitt  were  appointed  to  preach 
>n  Sunday. 

The  next  session  of  the  Kehukee  Association  was  held  with  the  church 
It  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  commencing  on  the  third 
>f  October,  1801.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Martin 
Koss.  Brother  Mayo,  Moderator;  Elder  Burkitt,  Clerk.  Letters  from 
:wenty  churches  were  read.  A  letter  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Asso- 
ciation was  received,  by  the  hands  of  their  messengers,  Elders  Browne 
md  Grigg.  A  letter  of  correspondence  from  the  Neuse  Association  was 
received,  by  the  hands  of  their  messenger.  Elder  Barnes.  Elder  Burkitt 
WQ&  appointed  to  write  to  the  Poitsmouth,  Elder  McCabe  to  the  Neuse» 
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and  Elder  Bobb  to  the  Greorgia  ABSodation.  The  Circtilar  Letter,  which 
was  to  have  been  written  for  this  Association  by  Elder  Etheridge,  was 
presented  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  state ;  on  which  accoant  it  was 
decided  that  Elder  Borkitt  shoold  write  such  an  one  as  he  thought  proper, 
to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was 
requested  to  give  an  account,  as  accurately  as  possible,  of  such  revivals  of 
religion  in  the  different  States  as  had  come  within  his  knowledge.  "  Re- 
vivals of  Religion,'^  so-called,  had  about  this  time  began  to  become  com- 
mon in  various  States  in  the  Union.  Elders  Burkitt,  Browne  and  Grigg 
were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday.  The  Circular  Letter  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Dover  Association  waa  read  in  this  Association,  and  the  same  gave 
an  account  of  a  happy  revival  among  the  churches  of  that  body.  Elders 
McCabe  and  Tison  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse  Association ; 
Elders  Burkitt  and  Ross  to  the  Portsmouth.  Minutes  from  the  following 
Associations  were  read,  viz. :  Flat  River,  Dover,  Ketockton,  Roanoke, 
Middle  District  and  Goshen.  Letters  from  the  churches  reported  186  bap- 
tized the  previous  year.  And,  from  the  signs  all  around,  it  was  stated  in 
the  Minutes  of  this  year  that  a  growing  interest  was  felt  in  religious  con- 
cerns, and  a  glorious  revival  was  believed  to  be  not  far  distant. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1802,  the  Association  met  at  Elder  Henry's  meet- 
ing-house, Bertie  County,  N.  C.    Elder  Davis  Biggs  preached  the  first 
discourse.    Colonel  Mayo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Spivey  Clerk. 
Elder  Jeremiah  Ritter,  from  Virginia,  was  present,  and  on  invitation  took 
his  seat.    Letters  from  twenty  churches  were  read.    Letters  from  Ports- 
mouth and  Neuse  Associations  were  received  and  read ;  and  their  mes- 
sengers. Elders  Browne,  Biggs,  Whitfield  and  Cooper,  on  invitation,  took 
their  seats.    Elder  Gilbert  was  appointed  to  write  to  the  Portsmouth,  and 
Elder  Spivey  to  the  Neuse  Association.    It  was  agreed  at  this  Association 
to  have  reprinted  a  sermon,  delivered  by  Elder  John  Leland,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, entitled  "  A  Blow  at  the  Root."    Elders  Browne,  Whitfield  and 
Ross  were  chosen  to  preach  on  Sunday.    Elders  James  Ross  and  Holla- 
way  Morris  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse ;  and  Elders  Martin 
Ross  and  Read  to  the  Portsmouth  Association.    Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt^ 
who  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Clerk  to  this  Association  for  many  years, 
was  present  at  this  session,  but  was  so  much  afflicted  that  he  had.to  leave ; 
whereupon  a  complimentary  resolution  was  passed  in  his  behalf.    He  had 
not  only  served  the  Association  as  Clerk  from  near  the  time  of  its  origin, 
but  he  had  been  useful  in  various  capacities,  and  an  able  and  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel  also. 

According  to  expectation,  there  had  been  a  wonderful  oa^^ming  of 
God's  Spirit  among  the  churches  during  the  previous  year,  and  a  large 
ingathering  was  the  result ;  872  were  added  to  the  churches  by  baptism 
in  one  year. 

The  interest  then  felt  in  religion — ^the  activity  of  ministers  and  mem- 
bers generally,  the  large  numbers  added  to  the  churches  by  baptism,  up- 
on a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ— seemed  to  say  that  the  day  of 
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prosperity  bad  indeed  dawned  upon  the  dmrches  of  the  Kehukee  Aaso- 
ciation,  after  a  long  night  of  coldness  and  seeming  indifference. 

From  1789  to  1803,  reports  of  additions  by  baptism  had  been  about  as 
follows,  viz.:  In  1780, 15  reported;  in  1790,  446;  in  1791,  99;  in  1792, 193 ; 
in  1794,  57;  in  1795, 19;  in  1796,  33;  in  1797,  13;  in  1798,  43;  in  1799,  72;  in 
1800, 139 ;  in  1801, 138;  in  1802,  872. 

The  Lord  impressed  the  minds  of  His  people  to  crave  and  earnestly 
beseech  Him  to  revive  His  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  His  children,  t4> 
poar  fourth  His  Spirit  abundantly  on  the  people,  and  cause  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  to  return  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence those  prayers  were  answered.  The  prayer  mdited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  assuredly  be  heard  aud  answered  by  a  covenant-keeping  God, 
who  regardeth  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and  will  not  despise  their 
prayer.  It  will  be  heard  and  answered,  though  apparently  long  delayed. 
For  many  years  such  petitions  had  gone  forth  from  the  hearts  of  God^s 
people  in  the  bounds  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  and  the  set  time  to 
fiiTor  Zion  at  length  appeared,  when  the  Lord  seemed  to  break  forth  on 
the  right  hand  and  od  the  left  in  her  behalf,  and  draw  many  sons  and 
daughters  home  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 

The  work  was  progressing  considerably  in  1801,  during  which  year  138 
were  added  by  baptism.  But  in  1802  there  was  a  wonderful  increase.  At 
the  Association  in  1801,  held  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County,  Elder  Burkitt, 
having  just  returned  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  brought  the  news 
from  Kentucky  and  proclaimed  it  from  the  stage,  that  in  that  State  about 
6,000  persons  had,  within  about  eight  months,  given  a  rational  account  of 
a  work  of  grace  in  their  souls  and  had  been  baptized. 

This  declaration  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  congrega- 
tion then  present,  so  that  numbers  were  crying  for  mercy,  and  many  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  God.  All  throughout  that  Associational  year  the  sea- 
sons were  refreshing,  and  nearly  all  the  churches  received  additions  to 
their  number.    About  1,600  were  added  in  two  years. 

During  this  exciting  time  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  some 
errors  in  practice  would  creep  in.  Too  much  reliance  was  placed  at  times 
on  human  means  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  bringing  them  under 
a  profession  of  religion.  A  degree  of  zeal  abounded  which,  upon  calm 
reflection,  it  must  be  admitted  was  not  "  according  to  knowledge,"  not 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  neither  according  to  the  practice  in  the 
churches  composing  the  Kehukee  Association  from  its  origin  up  to  this 
period.  Of  course  reasonable  allowance  can  be  made  for  all  this.  While 
some  are  brought  into  the  visible  church,  under  such  circumstances,  who 
are  not  "  bom  again,'^  but  are  deceived  and  deceive  others,  yet  others  are 
**  new  creatures,'^  and  remain  through  life  steadfast  and  worthy  members 
of  the  church. 

Union  Meetings  had  been  adopted  before  this  period,  bat  then  obtained 
additional  favor.  They  consisted  in  a  union  of  a  few  churches  that  met 
together  at  stated  times  to  confer  in  love  about  matters  relating  to  peace. 
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brotherly  anion  and  general  f  ellowBhip.    Their  sessions  lasted  about  three     | 
days.    Every  fifth  Sunday  in  the  month  was  a  favorite  time  for  them  to     , 
be  held,  including  the  previous  Friday  and  Saturday.    They  were  not     I 
fettered  with  any  business  arrangements.    Preaching  was  the  main  thing     | 
attended  to.    At  the  period  under  consideration  there  were  four  Union     j 
Meetings  within  the  bounds  of  the  Association,  viz.:    1.  The  UMiern 
UniaUf  composed  of  the  churches  of  Coii^ock,  Camden,  Sawyer's  Creek, 
Knobscrook,  Flatty  Creek,  Yoppim  and  Ballard's  Bridge.    2.  The  Bertie 
Union,  composed  of  the  churches  Bertie,  Cashie,  Wiccacon,  Meherrin  and 
Connaritsey.    8.  The  Flat  Swamp  Union,  composed  of  Flat  Swamp,  Great 
Swamp,  Conoho,  Skewarkey  and  Morattock  Churches.     4  The  8w}ft 
Creek  Union,  composed  of  the  churches  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  Kehu- 
kee,  Fishing  Creek,  Rocky  Swamp  and  Quankey.    Some  churches  did  not 
belong  to  any  Union. 

These  Union  Meetings  were  not  permanent  organizations ;  they  were 
subject  to  change,  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  churches.    Some- 
times they  would  be  dispensed  with  a  while,  and  then  afterwards  be  re- 
vived.   The  most  notable  case  now  remembered  is  the  one  called  "  Ske- 
warkey Union,"  which  originated  with  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  in  1852. 
The  old  "  Skewarkey  Union,"  which  was  made  up  of  that  church.  Bear- 
grass,  Smithwick's  Creek  and  Picot,  had  quietly  disappeared  for  several 
years,  and  Skewarkey  took  measures  to  revive  it.    She  appointed  a  time 
for  it  to  be  held,  and  notified  the  other  three  churches  to  attend.    They 
did  so,  and  afterwards  others  offered  to  come  in,  and  were  received,  until 
the  number  now  is  about  twenty-two ;  extending  over  a  very  large  area 
of  territoiy.    Large  numbers  of  people  ususally  attend  these  meetings^ 
with  more  ministers  than  can  be  permitted,  for  the  want  of  time,  to  preach. 
Great  harmony  prevails  among  the  members ;  but  there  is  no  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  passions  apparent,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members  present,  both  male  and  female,  to  commune  on  Sunday, 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting. 

No  particular  form  or  constitution  for  these  meetings  is  deemed 
necessary ;  but  as  a  matter  of  information,  we  annex  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Bertie  Union  Meeting  many  years  ago. 

Article  I.  This  meeting  shall  in  future  consist  of  the  members  who 
may  attend  the  same,  Bertie,  Cashie,  Wiccacon,  Meherrin,  and  Connarit- 
sey Churches,  and  members  who  may  attend  the  same  at  their  reapectave 
appointments  from  all  sister  churches  and  Associations. 

II.  This  meeting  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bertie  Union 
Meeting." 

III.  Each  meeting  shall  have  power  to  ad|joum  themselves  to  any 
time  or  place  they  may  see  proper,  so  that  the  different  churches  in  the 
Union  be  equally  benefited  by  their  several  appointments. 

IV.  When  assembled  they  shall  make  choice  of  a  Moderator  ajid  Clerk; 
and  the  Clerk  of  said  meeting  shall  enter  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference 
and  transmit  them  to  the  next  meeting. 
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y.  A  book  shall  be  procured,  in  which,  all  the  MinuteB  of  the  diflferent 
Conferences  shall  be  inserted,  from  time  to  time,  and  a  person  appointed 
to  record  the  same. 

VI.  In  time  of  Conference,  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  liberty 
of  speech,  and  shall  first  arise  and  address  the  Moderator. 

VII.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  speak  more  than  three  times  to 
any  one  subject,  without  liberty  from  the  Conference. 

VIII.  Any  motion  made  and  seconded  shall  come  under  consideration 
of  the  meeting,  unless  withdrawn  by  the  person  who  made  it. 

IX.  Every  case  or  queiy  presented  in  writing  shall  be  twice  read  if 
required ;  and,  before  debated,  shall  be  received  by  a  minority  of  the 
meeting  then  present. 

X.  New  churches,  that  may  hereafter  be  constituted,  or  are  now  con- 
ftitnted,  lying  and  being  within  the  bounds  of  Boanoke  and  Meherrin 
Rivers,  or  convenient  thereto,  may  be  admitted  into  this  Union. 

XI.  At  the  time  of  Conference,  a  door  shall  be  opened  for  the  admis* 
don  of  members  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

XII.  The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  administered  at  the 
time  of  each  Union  Meeting,  on  one  of  the  days  which  Conference  may 
appoint. 

XIII.  The  meeting  shall  be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  progress  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  under 
the  lights  afforded  by  Elders  Lemuel  Burkitt  and  Jesse  Read,  who  pub- 
lished her  history  from  the  commencement  down  to  the  year  1806. 
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KEHUKEE  ASSOCIATIOK  FROM  1808  TO  1888. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  the  Kehukee  ABSOcia- 
lion  from  1808  to  1883,  under  the  guidance  chiefly  of  Elder  Joseph  Biggs, 
of  Williamston,  N.  C,  and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey  for  many 
years  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1844. 

On  Friday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1808,  the  Assoeiation 
convened,  pursuant  to  appointment,  at  Conoho  (sometimes  called  Log 
Chapel),  Martin  County,  N.  C.    Elder  John  Wall  preached  the  introduc- 
tory sermon.    Elder  Jesse  Read  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Liemuel 
Burkitt  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brother  James  B.  Jordan. 
Letters  from  twenty  seven  churches  were  received  and  read ;  from  which 
it  appeared  there  had  been  added  to  them  by  teptism  in  one  year  828  per- 
sons, and  that  there  were  then  in  fellowship  2»855  members.    Visiting 
brethren  in  the  ministry  from  sister  Associations  were  invited  to  seats, 
when  Elders  Brame,  Poindexter,  Sorey,  Buntin,  Barnes  and  Bennett 
seated  themselves.    Letters  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association, 
by  the  hands  of  her  messengers.  Elders  Browne  and  Murrell,  and  from  the 
Neuse,  by  Elders  Thompson  and  Oliver,  were  handed  in  and  read.    Three 
churches  were  added  to  the  number  at  this  meeting,  viz. :  Cross  Boads, 
Edgecombe  County ;  Little  Coneto,  in  same  county ;  and  Connaritsey,  in 
Bertie  County ;  making  now  thirty  churches  in  all.    A  letter  was  received 
from  the  Flat  River  Association.    Elders  Browne,  Ross  and  Poindexter 
were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday.    Elders  Read  and  Ross  were  ap- 
pointed messengers  to  the  Neuse,  and  Elders  Burkitt  and  Spivey  to  the 
Virginia  Portsmouth  Association.    Minutes  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing Associations,  viz. :  Virginia  Portsmouth,  Neuse,  Flat  River,  Middle 
Diatiidt,  Dover,  Roanoke  District,  New  York  and  Kentucky  Associations. 
The  Association  authorized  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Minutes  of  this 
year,  viz. : 

*'  Ninety-four  years  have  rolled  on  since  the  first  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation (the  first  in  America),  and  then  composed  of  only  five  churches ; 
but  viewing  the  state  of  the  churches  at  present,  our  connections  in  this 
countiy,  we  perceive  it  to  be  at  least  at  this  time  as  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  embracing  numerous  Associations,  composed  of  at  least  (at  this 
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time)  twelve  hundred  chBioheB,  containing  more  than  one  hundred  thou* 
eand  members.^ 

At  this  Association  a  snlgect  was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  qaeiy, 
which  gave  distress,  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  minds  of  brethren  belong- 
ing to  this  body  for  twenty-four  years.  Some  were  in  favor,  and  others 
stood  opposed  to  the  measure.  There  never  was  a  perfect  agreement  as 
to  its  merits— a  feeble  and  tardy  assent  was  given  to  it  by  a  minority  for 
a  while,  but  perfect  satisfaction  never ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1827,  it 
was  settled  by  discarding  the  suhJ^ct  and  all  measures  connected  with  it. 
It  was  a  new  thing  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Association,  and  after 
the  body  had  been  in  existence  thirty-seven  years  1  It  gave  rise  to  con- 
tentions, heartburnings,  bickerings,  animosities  and  strife,  broke  the 
X>eace  of  the  brethren,  and  was  a  fire-brand  in  their  midst.  The  subject 
was  that  of  IftsMoit*,  which  was  introduced  by  the  following  query,  sub- 
mitted by  Elder  Martin  Boss,  then  a  prominent  minister  in  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  seal  and  credulity  of  many  hundreds  of  new 
converts  were  at  their  height.  This  was  one  drawback  to  the  great  re- 
vival which  had  just  occurred  within  the  bounds  of  the  Association.  But 
for  the  revival,  so  called,  this  new  measure  and  great  departure  from  the 
custom  of  the  fothers  would,  probably,  liave  received  no  favorable  con- 
sideration among  the  staid  old  members  of  the  Association.  This  was 
the  query  under  consideration : 

*'  Is  not  the  Kehukee  Association,  with  all  her  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble friends,  called  on  in  Providence,  in  some  way,  to  step  forward  in  sup- 
I>ort  of  that  missionary  spirit  which  the  great  God  is  so  wonderfully  re- 
viving amongst  the  different  denominations  of  good  men  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  t" 

Simply  to  state  this  query  is  sufficient  to  show  a  settled  purpose  to 
depart  from  origbial  ground,  previously  occupied  by  Baptists,  and  to 
exhibit  the  state  and  standing  of  the  Association  or  church  in  a  different 
light  from  that  previously  discovered  in  her  history. 

When  was  it  known  before  that  the  Association  had  "numerous  and 
respectable  friends f  When  had  she  before  discovered  "different  de- 
nonojnations  of  good  mm^  in  various  parts  of  the  world  t "  When  had  she 
found  it  necessary  before  this  time  "  to  step  forward  in  support  of"  any 
work  which  the  God  of  Heaven  was  already  carrying  ont  If  God 
Almighty  was  reviving  a  missionaiy  spirit  among  different  dqpomina- 
tions  of  good  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  without  the  aid  of  men- 
made  missionaiy  societies,  then  wherefore  the  necessity  for  their  creation 
to  enable  Him  to  carry  it  on  t  We  see  none.  A  veiy  few  quotations  will 
show  the  antagonism  of  their  "query"  to  the  true  condition  of  God's 
church  and  people. 

'*  Why  callestthou  me  good  Y  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God  " 
(Matt.  xix.  17).  "  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one  "  (Romans 
lii.  12).  "If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  bated 
you.    If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own :  but  because 
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ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  cliosen  you  ont  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you''  (John  xv.  18, 19). 

"Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  Gk>d  f  Whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of 
the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  Grod  ^  (James  iv.  4).  ''  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done ;  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast  ^  (Psalm  zxxiii.  9).  ''  Remember 
the  former  things  of  old :  for  I  am  Qod,  and  there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  like  me ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginniuKr  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure"  (Isaiah  zlvi.  9, 10). 

The  idea  of  "respectability-'  and  to  "be  like  other  people"  and  to 
"  help  the  Almighty  carry  on  His  own  work  "  has  always  been  damaging 
to  the  people  of  God,  whenever  entertained  by  them  in  any  age  of  the 
world.  It  wa«  so  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  has  been  so  under  the 
new.  It  was  so  in  Andrew  Fuller's  day,  and  was  so  in  Martin  Ross's  day. 
The  Lord's  people  have  always  been  a  poor  and  afflicted  people.  They 
have  always  been  few  in  number— the  persecuted  among  men  in  all  ages 
—everywhere  spoken  against  and  cordially  hated  for  their  Master's  and 
His  truth's  sake.  A  woe  has  befallen  them  whenever  they  have  wrangled 
among  themselves  to  see  who  should  be  the  greatest,  or  to  see  how  near 
they  could  be  conformed  to  the  religions  of  the  world  and  still  retain  their 
identity  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  query  was  referred  to  the  next  Association^ 
and  coming  up  then,  in  1804»  for  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing  named  persons,  Elders  Lemuel  Burkitt,  Martin  Ross,  Aaron  Spivey, 
Jesse  Read  and  John  McCabe,  be  appointed  delegates  to  meet  such  as 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  and  Neuse  Assciciations 
at  Cashie  meeting-house,  Bertie  County,  on  Friday  before  the  third  Sun- 
day in  June,  1805,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  support  the  miasionaiy 
cause.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  held  at  Cashie  meeting-bouse  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding ;  it  was  not  reported  to  the  Association,  so 
as  to  be  spread  upon  her  minutes,  but  arrangements  were  made  to  enter 
upon  a  system  of  collecting  money  to  aid  missionary  purposes. 

The  scheme  was  plausible  to  many ;  it  was  new  and  beautiful  to  some  ; 
it  was  well  dressed  up ;  it  was  urged  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches^, 
calculated  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced.  Those  ^^ho  sup- 
ported \t>  ^^T^  represented  by  the  orators  of  the  occasion  to  be  warm- 
hearted, noble  Christians ;  while  those  who  opposed  it  were  denominated 
cold-hearted  or  lukewarm  Christians,  who  cared  but  little  foi  tbe  salva- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures.  And  thus  the  new  project  for  a  season  pre- 
vailed,  against  the  waniings  and  opposition  of  a  few  faithful  soldiers  of 
Christ,  who  were  ready  to  mark  them  who  caused  divisions  and  offenses 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned,  and  avoid  them  (Bomans 
zvi.  17) ;  but  who  were  unable  at  the  time  to  make  a  sufficient  stand 
against  this  new  thing. 

In  1804,  on  Friday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  the  Association 
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convened  with  the  church  at  Parker's  meeting-house,  Hertford  County,  N^ 
C.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Brother 
Nathan  Mayo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt  Clerk. 
Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  were  read,  reporting  an  addition  by 
baptism  of  554,  and  the  whole  number  to  be  8,855.  A  letter  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association  was  received,  by  the  hands 
of  their  messengers,  Elders  Browne  And  Wright.  One  also  was  received 
from  the  Neuse,  by  their  messengers.  Elders  Barnes  and  Winstead.  A 
letter  was  also  received  from  the  Georgia  Association. 

Six  newly  constituted  churches  were  received  into  membership  at  this 
time,  viz.:  Tranter's  Creek,  Beaufort  County ;  Sraithwick's  Creek,  Martin 
County ;  Swift  Creek,  Edgecombe  County ;  Respect,  Edgecombe  County ; 
Meam's  Chapel,  Nash  Count}- ;  and  Sapx)ony,  Nash  County.    A  church  at 

S)plar  Spring,  Franklin  County,  was  also  received  on  dismission  from 
e  Neuse  Association.  Elders  Lancaster,  Browne  and  Ross  were  appoint- 
ed to  preach  on  Sunday. 

Elder  Ross  was  apx>ointed  to  deliver  an  introductory  sermon  to  the 
Convention  to  be  held  by  this  Association,  the  Virginia  Pprtsmouth  and 
the  Neuse,  at  Cashie  meeting-house,  Bertie  County,  on  Friday  before  the 
third  Sunday  in  June,  1805,  to  deliberate  on  missionary  sul^ects,  and 
Elder  John  McCabe  was  appointed  his  alternate.  Thus  Elder  Ross  had 
gotten  his  bantling  bom,  and  Cashie  seemed  to  be  the  cradle  in  which  to 
nurse  it. 

It  was  resolved  at  this  session  of  the  Association  that  the  churches 
compodng  it  be  requested  to  signify,  in  their  letters  to  the  next,  whether 
they  approve  of  another  division  in  the  same. 

Elder  Brame  presented  the  Association  with  Minutes  of  the  Dover,. 
Culpepper,  Roanoke  District,  Goshen  and  Ketockton  Associations,  which 
were  thankfully  received. 

Elder  Burkitt  was  appointed  messenger  to  the  Neuse,  and  Elders. 
Wall  and  McCabe  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Associations. 

In  1805  the  Association  met  at  Daniels'  meeting-house,  on  Fishings 
Creek,  Halifax  County,  on  Friday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October* 
Elder  Lewis  Whitfield  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Brother  Nathan 
Mayo  was  appointed  Moderator,  and  Elder  Burkitt  Clerk.  A  letter  of 
correspondence  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  by  their  messenger.  Elder 
Mnrrell,  and  one  from  the  Neuse,  by  their  messenger.  Elder  Whitfield^ 
were  received. 

Two  churches  in  Bertie  County,  one  at  the  Log  meeting-house,  and  the 
other  at  Outlaw's  Chapel,  petitioned  for  admission  as  members  of  this 
Association  and  were  received.  Also  a  church  at  Ahoskey,  in  Hertford 
County,  and  one  at  Lawrence's,  on  Fishing  Creek.  "Correspondence  was 
continued  with  Virginia  Portsmouth  and  Neuse  Associations.  Letters 
from  thirty-nine  churches  were  read,  from  which  it  appeared  there  had 
been  baptised,  since  the  previous  session,  482  persons,  and  the  number  inr 
fellowship  was  S,579.    It  was  agreed  at  this  time  to  have  another  division 
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of  the  body ;  all  those  churches  on  the  north  side  of  Koanoke  Biver  were 
to  be  called  the  Okawan  ABsociation*  and  those  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river  were  to  retain  the  name  of  the  Kehukee  Association. 

The  churches  on  the  north  side  were  to  meet  at  Newbiggin  meetrng- 
liouse  (formerly  called  Flatty  Creek),  Pasquotank  County,  on  Friday  be- 
fore the  third  Sunday  in  May,  1806,  to  organize  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciated body.  The  churches  left  to  retain  the  name  of  Kehukee  were  to 
.^  hold  their  next  meeting  with  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  on  Friday  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1806. 

it  was  agreed  at  this  time  that,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  Minutes  for  this  year,  the  surplus  fund  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Associations,  and  that  each  body  correspond  with  the 
other  annually.  The  division  was  only  for  greater  convenience,  as  the 
bounds  had  become  large  and  the  churches  numerous.  This  was  the 
third  division  that  had  taken  place  among  the  churches  composing  the 
Kehukee  Association.  She  might  therefore  be  considered  then  the  mother 
of  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  the  Neuse  and  the  Chowan  Associations- 
three  noble  daughters,  who  annually  visited  and  greatly  respected  their 
mother,  until  their  minds  became  poisoned  with  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees, which  induced  them  to  adopt  human  devices  as  a  means  of  saving 
ainners  and  gaining  respectability  among  worldly  societies.  They  fell  in 
love  more  and  more  with  the  new  men -made  institutions,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  atonement  of  our  precious  Redeemer ;  and  their  mother  had  less 
and  less  confidence  in  these  things,  and  finally  declared  non-fellowship 
for  them  and  for  those  who  engaged  in  them.  This  produced  a  separa- 
tion between  mother  and  daughters,  but  brought  peace  and  fellowship 
among  the  churches  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  which  has  been  but  little 
interrupted  for  fifty  years.  The  number  of  communicants  remaining  in 
the  Kehukeee  Churches  after  this  third  division  was  1,589. 

In  1806,  on  the  8d  of  October,  the  Association  met  with  the  church  at 
Skewarkey,  Martin  County.  Elder  Nathan  Gilbert  preached  the  intro- 
ductory sermon.  Brother  Nathan  Mayo  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs  Clerk.  Elder  Burkitt,  who  had  been  Clerk  of  the  Kehukee 
for  so  many  years,  but  now  belonged  to  the  Chowan  Association,  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  messenger  from  that  body,  and  was  received,  with 
twenty-five  copies  of  her  Minutes.  Letters  from  nineteeu  churches  were 
read,  from  which  it  appears  seventy-nine  had  been  added  by  baptism 
since  the  last  session,  and  the  number  then  in  fellowship  was  1,7S6.  Cor- 
'  respondence  was  kept  up  with  the  following  Associations,  viz, :  Neuse, 
Chowan,  Virginia  Portsmouth  and  Cape  Fear.  Elder  Gilbert  was  to  visit 
the  Neuse,  Elder  Biggs  the  Chowan,  Elder  Lawrence  the  Virginia  Ports- 
mouth, and  Elder  Thomas  Boss  the  Cape  Fear,  all  of  whom  were  to  bear 
letters.  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
fund,  to  whom  Elder  Burkitt  paid  over  the  amount  that  was  m  his  bands. 
Elders  Lemuel  Burkitt  and  Aaron  Spivey  were  requited  tp  preach  on 
Sunday. 
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On  Friday  before  the  firgt  Sunday  in  October,  1807,  the  Aaaodalion 
met  at  Haywood^s  meeting-honae,  in  Franklin  County.  Elder  Joshua 
Lawrence  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Brother  Nathan  Mayo  waa 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk.  Letters  from  twent^^- 
three  churches  were  read,  which  showed  111  baptized,  and  whole  number 
to  be  1,840.  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was  appointed  a  messenger  to  the 
Chowan,  and  Elder  Amariah  Biggs  to  the  Neuse  Associations.  It  was  at 
this  time 

"  BesoUedy  That  the  Wednesday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  be  observed  by  the  churches  of  this  body  as  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiring  to  God  for  His  mercies  bestowed  on  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman, this  and  the  past  seaaons  f  and  it  was  recommended  to  "unite 
in  solemn  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.'^ 

Elder  Moses  Bennett  was  appointed  a  messenger  to  the  Flat  River 
Association.  Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and  John  Thompson  were  requested 
to  preach  onjSunday. 

In  1808  the  Association  met  at  Cross  Boads,  Edgecombe  County,  on 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett 
preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Brother  Nathan  Mayo  was  Modera- 
tor, and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brother 
Bennett  Barrow.  Twenty-seven  churches  represented  themselves  by 
letter,  from  which  it  appeared  116  had  been  baptized  during  the  past  year, 
and  tiien  in  fellowship  1,686.  A  letter  from  the  Neuse  Association,  by 
Elder  Dupree,  their  messenger ;  one  from  Chowan,  by  Elder  Spivey ;  and 
one  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  by  Elder  Buntin,  were  received. 

A  church  in  Hyde  County,  on  the  south  side  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake, 
was  received  into  membersMp  at  this  session.  Elders  Spivey,  Buntin  and 
Lancaster  were  requested  to  preach  on  Sunday.  Elder  Luke  Ward  was 
appointed  messenger  to  the  Neuse ;  Elder  Lancaster  to  the  Chowan ;  and 
Elder  Bead  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association. 

In  1809,  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  with  the  church  at  Morattock,  Washington  County.  Elder 
Joshua  Lawrence  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  Philemon 
Bennett  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called 
to  his  assistance  brother  Dempsey  Battle.  Letters  from  twenty-six 
churches  were  read,  from  which  it  appeared  40  had  been  added  by 
baptism,  and  then  in  fellowship  1,661.  A  letter  was  received  from  the 
Chowan  Association,  by  their  messengers.  Elders  Martin  Boss  and  John 
WaU ;  and  one  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  by  their  messenger.  Elder 
Murrell.  A  newly-constituted  church  at  Moore's  meeting-house,  Nash 
County,  was  received  a  member  of  the  Association.  Elder  Richard  Poin- 
dexter,  a  special  messenger  from  the  Chowan  Association,  appeared  and 
t<ook  his  seat.  Elders  Beiuaiuin  Morsely,  Robert  Murrell  and  Martin  Ross 
were  requested  to  preach  on  Sunday.  Elders  Amariah  Biggs  and  Ben> 
jamin  Joyner  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse ;  Elders  Philemon 
Bennett  and  William  Lancaster  to  the  Chowan ;  and  Elders  Joshua  Law- 
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Tenee  and  Moses  Bennett  to  the  Virginia  Portsmoath  ABaodatum.  EUer 
fienjamin  Morsely  waa  present  ^m  the  South  Carolina  ABSociatifUL  A& 
article  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Chowan  Association,  reoommendiDg  tbt 
establishment  of  a  meeting  to  be  called  ''  A  Meeting  of  Greneral  Com- 
spondence,"  embracing  all  the  Associations,  either  in  whole  or  i^  part 
that  have  sprung  from  the  Kehukee  Association,  was  presented  for  era- 
sideration.  The  matter  being  entirely  new,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
it ;  and  accordingly  it  was  postponed  until  the  next  Association. 

In  1810  the  Association  convened  at  Kehukee  meeting-honae,  Hatiiix 
County,  Saturdi^  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The  introdnetoiT 
sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  William  Lancaster.  Elder  Philemon  Bcb« 
nett  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  Clerk,  whocalkd»» 
his  assistance  Elder  Moses  Bennett.  Brethren  in  the  ministiy  fromsiiier 
Associations  were  invited  to  seats,  whereupon  Elders  William  CrestL 
Eichard  Dobbs,  William  Uatchett,  Thomas  Gardner,  Williiun  Doskt, 
James  Ross,  John  Purifoy,  Thomas  Ross,  Thomas  Dupree  and  HULnr 
Morris  seated  themselves.  Letters  from  twenty-eight  chnr^ieft  wm 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  there  had  been  baptized  the  past  year  66,  tka 
in  fellowship  1,668.  Elders  Creath,  Dossey  and  Dobbs  were  reqnested  s» 
preach  on  Sunday.  Correspondence  by  letter  was  oontinned  with  tk 
Red  River,  Raleigh,  Neuse,  Chowan  and  Virginia  Portsmouth.  Asaocb- 
tions. 

The  Buld^t  of  a  "  Meeting  of  General  Correspondence,^  to  be  beldii 
North  Carolina,  was  again  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assoeo- 
tion,  through  Elder  Dossey,  as  suggested  in  the  Minutea  of  the  Chovm 
Association;  whereupon  Elders  Lancaster,  Read,  Philemon  and  Mob» 
Bennett  were  appointed  messengers  from  this  to  meet  snch  as  mxy  bt 
appointed  by  other  Associations,  to  assemble  at  the  meeting-house  at  tbe 
J'alls  of  Tar  River,  on  Friday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  Jane,  in  18U. 
And  thus  another  newJtJUnjf  was  introduced  among  the  Baptists  of  tk 
Kehukee  ^Xssocia&on  anjothers,  unknown  to  them  in  former  ages.  It 
was  deservedly  of  short  duration,  however. 

In  1811  the  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  Meam^s  Chi^id. 
Nash  Counly,  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder 
.Richard  Dobbs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  Philemon  Ben- 
nett was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to 
his  assistance  Elder  Moses  Bennett.  Letters  from  twenty-eight  churclK^ 
were  received,  from  which  it  appeared  182  had  been  added  by  baptism, 
and  1,627  were  then  in  fellowship.  A  church  newly  constituted  at  Spring 
Green  was  received  at  this  session  a  member  of  the  body.  A  letter  of 
correspondence  from  the  Red  River  Association  was  received.  One  from 
the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  with  a  file  of  Minutes,  was  received ;  and  one 
from  the  Chowan  and  Minutes,  by  the  hands  of  her  messenger,  Elikr 
Spi vey,  were  also  received.  Elder  Read  delivered  to  the  Association  thirtj 
copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Convention  of  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists.   What  the  character  of  these  Minutes  was  does  not  appear,  but  we 
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infer  that  tbey  &yoied  men-made  missionism.  This  proves  that  the 
Kehnkee  Asaooiation  was  implicated  in  this  buainefis  at  that  time.  But 
Jiaw  much  implicated  in  the  way  of  financial  responsibility  may  be  gathered 
from  tJie  fact  that  the  I'refsurer  of  the  Association  was  ordered  to  hand 
to  Elder  Philemon  Bennett  two  dollars  !  advanced  by  him  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  Minutes  of  the  Convention  held  in  June,  1811. 
Elders  Dobbs,  Spivey  and  Robert  T.  Daniel  were  requested  to  preach  on 
Sunday.  A  letter  from  the  Neuse  Association  was  handed  in  by  her  mes- 
sengers. Elders  Dupree  and  Robert  T.  Daniel.  Letters  were  forwarded  to 
the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  Chowan,  Red  River  and  Raleigh  Associations. 
The  following  messengers  were  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations,  viz. : 
£lder  Lancaster  to  the  Chowan,  Elder  Lawrence  to  the  Raleigh,  Elder 
Luke  Ward  to  the  Neuse,  Elder  Joyner  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  and 
£lder  Philemon  Bennett  to  the  Merherrin.  The  Constitution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  Correspondence  of  North  Carolina  Baptists,  which  assem- 
bled at  the  FaUs  of  Tar  River  in  June,  came  under  deliberation ;  but  after 
being  discussed  it  was  not  sanctioned.  This  was  additional  evidence  that 
the  Kehukee  Association  was  still  backward  in  the  support  of  new  things, 
and  viewed  this  Convention  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  innovation  was 
young,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  assuming  vast  propoitions,  and  the  fear  was 
that  it  would  eventually  claim  dictation  to  the  churches,  and  thereby  de- 
Btroy  their  liberties.  Elders  Lawrence,  Lancaster,  Philemon  and  Moses 
Bennett  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  next  General  Meeting  of  Baptists 
in  North  Carolina,  expected  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  in  June, 
1812.  Thus  it  appeals  the  Association,  though  not  exactly  satisfied  with 
it,  permitted  it  to  Uve  a  while  longer. 

1813.  The  Association  met  this  year  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sun- 
day in  October,  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett 
preached  the  introductory  sermon.  He  was  then  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Elder-  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  aAsistance  brother  Bennett 
Barrow.  Letters  from  twenty-one  churches  exhibited  an  increase  by 
baptism  for  the  past  year  of  257,  and  the  number  then  in  fellowship  to  be 
1 ,809.  A  church  at  Frying  Pan,  Tyrrell  County,  was  received  as  a  member 
of  the  body.  A  letter  from  the  Chowan  Association,  with  twenty -one 
copies  of  her  Minutes  of  1810,  and  twenty -five  copies  of  1811,  by  her  mes- 
senger. Elder  Spivey,  and  one  from  the  Neuse  Association,  with  twenty- 
five  copies  of  her  Minutes,  by  her  messenger.  Elder  John  McCabe,  were 
received.  A  certificate,  setting  forth  the  appointment  of  Elder  John 
Gully  as  a  delegate  from  the  Raleigh  Association,  with  twenty-five  copies 
of  Minutes,  was  received,  but  Elder  Gully  failed  to  attend.  A  letter  from 
the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association,  accompanied  with  thirty  copies  of 
her  Minutes,  was  received  by  the  hands  of  Elder  Robert  Murrell.  Twenty- 
five  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Correspond- 
ence in  North  Carolina  were  received.  Elders  Lancaster,  Spivey  and 
Biddle  were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sunday.  Correspondence  with  the 
following  Associations  was  ordered,  viz. :  A  letter  to  the  Red  River ;  a 
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letter  to  the  Chowan,  Elders  Read  and  Philemon  Bennett  mesfiengera ;  one 
to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  Elder  Bei^amin  Joyner,  messenger;  and  one 
to  the  Raleigh,  William  Lancaster,  messenger. 

The  Constitution  of  the  General  Meeting  of  CoTTeq)ondenoe  came  up 
for  consideration  again,  and  the  Association  passed  the  folloinng  resolu- 
tion, with  the  view,  it  seems,  of  making  that  body  as  little  burdenBome 
and  dictatorial  as  possible : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  8th,  9th  and  12th  Articles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence  be  altered  to  read  thus :  Arti- 
cle 8tb.  That  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  body  be  raised  by  a 
voluntary  contribution.  Article  9th.  That  the  General  Meeting  of  Cor- 
respondence may  adopt  measures  to  extend  religions  acquaintance,  to 
encourage  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge. 
Article  10th.  This  body  shall  have  an  annual  meeting,  so  as  to  benefit  the 
several  Associations,  of  which  the  General  Meeting  may  have  been  com- 
posed, but  shall  be  considered  only  as  an  advisory  eouncO.  Article  12th» 
That  when  a  migority  of  the  Associations  of  which  the  General  Meeting' 
may  have  been  constituted  shall  concur  in  such  a  wish,  then  this  Consti- 
tution may  be  altered  or  this  meeting  dissolved."  From  the  tenor  of  tlda 
resolution  we  should  infer  that  the  Association  in  1812  regarded  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  suspiciously,  and  looked  forward  to  its  probable  dissolution^ 
Elders  Lancaster,  Read,  Lawrence  and  Philemon  Bennett  were  appointed 
delegates  to  the  next  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence^  to  be  held  at 
the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  on  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Jnly» 
1818 ;  and  the  Association  contributed  three  dollars  to  the  fund  of  that 
meeting. 

In  1813  the  Association  met  at  Williams's  meeting-house,  Ed^oombe 
Coimty,  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The  introductory 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Amariah  Biggs.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  hia 
assistance  brother  Bennett  Barrow.  Letters  fromr  twenty-nine  churcbea 
were  read,  from  which  it  appeared  108  had  been  added  by  baptism,  and 
the  whole  number  in  fellowship  1,974. 

A  certificate  of  the  Raleigh  Association,  with  thirty-one  copies  of  her 
Minutes,  was  received  by  the  hands  of  Elder  Wall,  their  messenger. 
Elder  Spivey,  from  the  Chowan  Association,  with  twenty-five  copies  of 
her  Minutes,  was  received.  Elders  Spivey,  Barnes  and  Ward  were  ap- 
pointed to  preach  on  Sunday.  Letters  to  the  Virginia  Portsmoutli,  Bed 
River,  Kentucky,  Chowan  and  Neuse  Associations  were  read  and.  ap- 
proved ;  and  Elders  Read  and  Joyner  api)ointed  messengers  to  the  Vir^ 
ginia  Portsmouth ;  Elders  P.  Bennett  and  Amariah  Biggs  to  the  Cbowan ; 
and  Elder  P.  Bennett  to  the  Raleigh  Associations.  Elders  P.  Bennett^ 
Lawrence,  Read  and  Amariah  Biggs  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
General  Meeting  of  Correspondence  to  be  held  at  Union  meetin^-houae. 
Wake  County,  on  Friday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  July,  181^  and  Ae 
Association  sent,  by  the  hands  of  Elder  Read,  five  dollars  to  the  fund  of 
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that  meeting:.  Thje  contribution  was  increased  a  little,  isasmnch  as  the 
General  Meeting  had  been  held  somewhat  in  check  by  this  body.  It  was 
decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  road  leading  from  Hill's  Ferry,  on  the 
Roanoke  Biver,  to  Tarboro,  on  the  Tar  River,  should  be  the  diyiding  line 
between  the  churches,  and  all  those  situated  above  it  should  be  entitledi 
to  the  Association  one  year,  and  those  below  it  the  next  ye^r. 

In  1814  the  Association  was  held  at  Morattock  meeting-houae,  Wash- 
ington County,  commencing  Saturdio^  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  He  was  chosen 
Clerk,  and  Elder  P.  Bennett  Moderator,  and  brother  Bennett  Barrow 
Aselstant  Clerk.  Twenty-nine  churches  were  heard  from ;  44  baptked; 
whole  number  in  fellowship,  1,964.  A  letter  from  the  Red  River,  and 
Elder  Dupree,  messenger  from  the  Neuse,  with  Minutes,  were  received. 
Letters  to  the  Chowan,  Red  River,  Neuse  and  Virginia  Portsmouth  were 
read  and  approved ;  and  Elders  Biggs  and  Ward  appointed  messengers 
to  the  Chowan ;  Elders  Read  and  P.  Bennett  to  the  Neuse ;  Elder  P.  Ben- 
nett and  brother  John  Fowler  to  the  Raleigh;  and  Elders  Joyner  and 
Lawrence  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Associations.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  five  dollars  to  the  fund  of  the  General  Meeting  by  Elder  P.  Bennett; 
and  he  with  Elders  Read  and  Lancaater  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
next  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence. 

1815.  The  Association  met  this  year  at  Daniels^  meeting*house,  ooi 
Fishing  Creek.  The  first  sermon  was'preached  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  who 
was  also  appointed  Clerk,  and  Elder  P.  Bennett  Moderator.  Letters  were 
received  from  twenty-nine  churches,  showing  additions  to  be  41,  and 
whole  number  in  fellowship  1,921.  Messengers  from  sister  Associations  r 
Elders  Herv^  and  John  Roe,  from  the  Chowan ;  Elders  Landress  and 
Campbell,  from  the  Country  Line  (a  new  correspondent).  Letters  were 
also  received  from  the  Neuse,  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  and  the  Red  River 
Associations.  Elder  Martin  Ross  presented  to  this  Association  thirty-one 
copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Board,  at  Philadelphia,  of  Baptist  Foreign* 
Missions,  received  through  their  agent,  Luther  Rice.  This  was  the  first 
report  of  the  Jdnd  ever  made  to  or  accepted  by  the  Kehukee  AssooiaMon,. 
which  was  fifty  years— iust  half  a  century  after  her  orgamzation.  It  needs 
no  argnmient  to  show  that  this  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  thing  to  the 
consideration  of  this  body  of  Baptists.  The  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  Circular  Letter  was  requested  to  examine  this  report  also,  and 
make  their  report  to  the  Association  on  Monday.  On  Monday  the  report 
came  in,  recommending  that  the  Circular  of  the  agent,  Elder  Rice,  be 
read,  which  was  done. 

Brother  Bennett  Barrow  was  then  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary- 
of  this  Association,  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  "  to  write  to  said  agents 
receive  {payment  for  the  pamphlets,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Board 
or  agent." 

It  was  thought  necessary  that  further  alterations  be  made  in  the  Con* 
atltution  of  the  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence,  and  therefore 
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''  Besolved,  That  the  delegates  from  the  Association  be  authorized  to 
assist  in  making  any  alterations  in  said  instrument  that  may  be  thought 
necessary." 

Elders  Read,  P.  Bennett,  Lancaster,  and  brother  Barrow,  and,  in  case 
of  either  failing,  Elder  Moses  Bennett,  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
next  General  Meeting;  and  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  the  Association 
would  not  send  amy  of  her  funds  to  that  meeting. 

Ministers  who  preached  on  Sunday  of  this  Association  were  Elders 
Eoe,  Spivey  and  Whitfield. 

1816.  On  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October  of  this  year, 
the  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Log  Chapel,  on  Conoho 
Creek,  Martin  County.    Elder  Amariah  Biggs  preached  the  introductory 
sermon.    Elder  Jesse  Read  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph 
Biggs  Clerk.    Letters  from  twenty-five  churches  showed  44  added  by 
baptism,  and  the  whole  number  in  fellowship,  1,884.     Letters  from 
Chowan,  Red  River,  Little  River  and  Flat  River  Associations  were  re- 
ceived.    Elders  Landress,  Spivey  and  Lawrence  preached  on  Sunday. 
Letters  to  the  Neuse,  Chowan,  Virginia  Portsmouth,  Flat  River,  Country 
Line,  Red  River,  Tennessee,  and  Little  River,  Kentucky,  were  read  and 
approved.    Elders  Lawrence  and  A.  Biggs  were  appointed  messengers  to 
the  Neuse ;  Elders  Read  and  Lawrence  to  the  Chowan  and  Virginia  Ports- 
mouth ;  Elders  Lancaster  and  A.  Biggs  to  the  Flat  River ;  Elder  Read 
and  brother  Barrow  to  the  Country  Line ;  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was 
requested  to  forward  letters  to  the  Red  River  and  Little  River  Associa- 
tions.   Brother  Bennett  Barrow  was  appointed  the  standing  Secretary  of 
this  Association,  to  correspond  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  MissionB.    The 
Association,  after  deliberation,  decided  not  to  send  any  delegates  to  the 
Oeneral  Meeting  of  Correspondence,  and  brother  Barrow  wa«  appointed 
to  give  information  of  the  same  to  said  meeting,  to  be  conveyed  by  Elder 
Read,  and  to  send  up  four  dollars  contributed  by  individual  churches  to 
its  fund.     Thus  it  appears  the  Association  dropped  this  "  New  Thing," 
after  trying  it  for  a  few  years  and  finding  no  advantage  in  it.     It  was 
taken  up  in  1810  and  laid  down  in  1816— lasted  only  six  years. 

1817.  The  Association  convened  this  year  with  the  church  at  the  Falls 
of  Tar  River,  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  Bennett  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Biggs  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty -five 
churches  were  read,  showing  the  number  of  baptisms  to  be  48,  and  the 
number  then  in  fellowship  to  be  1,799.  A  letter  from  the  Chowan  Asso- 
ciation, by  theii'  messenger,  Elder  John  Rowe ;  one  from  the  Red  River, 
and  some  Minutes  of  the  Flat  River  Association  were  handed  in. 

Correspondence  with  sister  Associations  was  as  follows :  Elder  Law- 
rence, messenger  to  the  Neuse;  Elders  Bennett  and  J.  Big^s  to  the 
Chowan ;  Elder  Lancaster  to  the  Raleigh ;  and  Elder  Amariah  Bigr^  to 
the  Virginia  Portsmouth. 

Elders  Roe,  Lawrence  and  Hyman  preached  on  Sunday.    The  Asso- 
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nation  thankfully  received  fifty  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  a  General 
Donvention  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
:he  7th  to  the  14th  of  May,  1817. 

The  churches  comx>osing  the  Association  were  requested  to  signify,  in 
:heir  letters  to  the  next  session,  whether  tliey  approve  of  the  General 
Meeting  and  wish  to  continue  a  member  thereof. 

1818,  The  Association  met  at  Skewarkey,  Martin  County,  Saturday 
t>efore  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  •  Elder  P.  Bennett  preached  the  intro- 
ductory sermon,  and  was  then  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Biggs  Clerk, 
who  called  to  his  assistance  brother  John  H.  Drake.  Letters  from  twenty- 
seven  churches  showed  an  increase  by  baptism  of  41,  and  in  fellowship 
L,6S4«  Letters  were  received  from  four  Associations,  viz.:  Neuse,  Chowan, 
Red  River'and  Little  River.  Messengers  from  Neuse,  Elder  Dupree  and 
brother  Simpson ;  from  Chowan,  Elders  Spivey  and  Newborn. 

The  Association  received  sixteen  copies  of  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  the  United  States  Convention 
at  PhOadelphia.  This  showed  the  age  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  be  four  years.  It  was  bom  of  spurious  philanthropy  and  false 
zeal  in  1814,  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire.  How  did  the  churches  and 
the  people  of  God  in  America  get  along  without  it  till  this  auspicious 
year  dawned  upon  the  world  t  If  it  was  necessary  in  1814,  was  it  not 
necessary  in  1714,  and  in  1614,  and  every  hundred  years  backward,  through 
the  centuries  to  the  Apostolic  Age  t  If  it  was  not  necessary  until  1814, 
was  it  necessary  then,  or  can  it  be  necessary  now  t  We  find  nothing  of  it 
previous  to  this  time  in  the  lustory  of  the  American  churches,  and  noth- 
ing of  it  in  England  previous  to  the  days  of  Fuller  and  Cary.  We  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  modem  missionary  system  is  an 
innovation  and  a  human  appendage  to  the  church  of  Christ,  worldly  in 
character  and  insulting  in  its  nature  to  the  King  in  Zion.  And,  lamenta- 
ble to  record,  the  Kehukee  Association  was  implicated  in  1814  in  this 
maneuver,  and  a  msgority  of  her  body  were  led  ofi'into  error  by  the  blan- 
dishments of  men  to  sanction  this  new-fangled  scheme. 

Elders  Dupree,  Bennett  and  Lawrence  preached  on  Sunday.  Messen- 
gers to  corresponding  Associations  were  appointed :  Elder  Amariah  Biggs 
to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth;  Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and  Bennett  to  the 
Chowan ;  and  Elders  Lawrence  and  Hyman  to  the  Neuse.  Letters  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Red  River  and  to  the  Little  River  Associations. 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was  requested  to  procure  a  blank  book  and  record  the 
proceedings  of  this  Association  from  the  termination  of  Elders  Burkitt 
and  Read's  history,  and  report  the  expense  thereof. 

1819.  At  Deep  Creek  meeting-house,  Halifax  County,  on  Saturday 
before  the  first  Sunday  in  October  of  this  year,  the  Association  convened. 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  Bennett 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assist- 
ance brother  John  H.  Drake.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  from 
sister  Associations  were  Elders  Newborn,  Crompler  and  Murrell.    Letters 
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from  twenty-six  churches  showed  49  to  haTe  been  added  by  baptism,  and 
the  number  in  fellowship  1,684. 

A  church  in  Tarborough,  Edgecombe  County,  was  received  into  mem- 
berefaip.  Letters  from  the  Neuse  and  Little  Biver  were  received,  the 
former  by  Elder  Biddle,  their  messenger,  and  the  latter  by  Elder  Biggs. 
Elders  Bennett,  Lawrence  and  Hyman  were  appointed  messengers  to  the 
Neuse;  Elder  Lawrence  to  Virginia  Portsmouth;  and  Elders  Lawrence 
and  Bennett  to  the  Chowan  Associations.  Elders  Newborn,  Biddle  and 
Lawrence  preached  on  Sunday. 

1820.  The  Association  convened  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  this  year,  with  the  church  at  North  Creek,  Beaufort  County* 
Introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  P.  Bennett,  who  was  also- 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  J.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  hia  assistance 
brother  Jesse  Little.  Letters  from  twenty-five  churches  were  received, 
which  showed  120  to  have  been  baptized,  and  the  whole  number  to  have 
been  1,650.  Elder  Newborn,  messenger  from  the  Chowan  Association^ 
seated  himself  on  invitation.  A  letter  from  the  Bed  Biver  Association 
was  received.  Elders  Newborn  and  Hyman  preached  on  Sunday.  Elder 
Hyman  was  appointed  messenger  to  the  Neuse,  and  Elder  Biggs  to  write 
to  the  Chowan,  Bed  Biver  and  Litde  Biver  Associations. 

1821.  The  Association  convened  at  Meam^s  Chapel,  Nash  County,. 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  this  year.  Elder  Amariah 
Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  P.  Bennett  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  Elder  J.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brother 
John  H.  Drake.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  invited  to  seats, 
whereupon  Elders  Spivey,  Dupree,  Worrell,  Walke  and  Bobbins  seated 
themselves.  A  letter  from  the  Neuse  Association  with  Minutes  was  re- 
ceived ;  one  from  the  Chowan,  by  their  messengers.  Elders  Newborn  and 
Crompler,  and  brother  Cotton ;  and  Minutes  of  the  Virginia  Portsmouth, 
by  their  messengers.  Elders  Wolford  and  McGlamack,  were  received; 
also  a  letter  from  the  Bed  Biver  Association.  Letters  from  twenty-seven 
churches  composing  the  Association  were  received,  which  showed  an  in- 
crease by  baptism  of  164,  and  then  in  fellowship  in  all  the  churches,  1,746> 
Elder  Biggs,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association,  presented  a  Cir- 
cular Address  from  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  accompanied  T^th  a 
letter  from  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  Statesi,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Elders  Dupree  and  Lawrence  preached  on  Sunday.  Elder  Lawrence 
and  brother  Jesse  Powell  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Virginia 
Portsmouth  Association.  A  letter  to  the  Bed  Biver  Association  was  read 
and  approved ;  also  one  to  the  Little  Biver,  and  Elder  Lawrence  appointed 
messenger.  Elders  Amariah  and  Joseph  Biggs  were  appointed  messen- 
gers to  the  Chowan. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Circular  Address  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  reported  that  they  had  not  time  to  examine 
it,  and  therefore  submitted  it  without  comment.    The  conmaittee  were 
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liacharged.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Correspondiiig  Secretary  send  one 
^op7  of  the  Association  Minutes  to  said  Board.  Elder  Lancaster  was  ap- 
[>oiAted  to  prepare  a  Cinmlar  Letter  for  the  next  Association.  This  custom 
tiad  preyailed  in  the  Association  pretty  generally  since  1789.  In  that  year 
Blder  BurMtt  was  requested  to  prepare  a  Circular  Letter  for  the  next  ses- 
»ion,  OB  the  doctrine  of  sancdflcation. 

1^98.  The  Association  met  at  Cross  Roads  meeting-house,  Edgecombe 
County,  on  Satuday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder  P.  Ben  - 
aett  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  He  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Elder  Biggs  Clerk,  who  caUed  to  his  assistance  brother  John  H.  Drake. 
Letters  from  twenty-five  churches  reported  94  baptised,  and  total  number 
1,528.  A  church  in  Washington,  Beaufort  County,  was  received  into 
membevship.  The  Association  received  a  letter  from  the  Chowan  Asso- 
ciation by  the  hands  of  her  messengers,  Elders  Newborn  and  James  Ross ; 
one  from  the  Virginia  Portsmouth,  with  thirty  copies  of  her  Minutes,  by 
her  messenger,  Elder  Nathaniel  Chambless ;  one  from  the  Neuse,  by  her 
messenger,  EMer  Be]\|amin  Bynnm ;  and  one  from  the  Red  River,  through 
Elder  Biggs,  Clerk ;  and  an  address  from  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  through  Elder  Biggs. 

Elders  Chambless,  Newborn  and  Mastin  preached  on  Sunday.  Elders 
Amariah  Biggs  and  Lawrence  were  i^pointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse ; 
Elder  Mastin  and  brother  William  Dicken  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth ; 
and  Elders  Joseph  Biggs,  Hyman  and  Bennett  to  the  Chowan.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  churches  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  ensuing 
November  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
invoking  Him  for  a  revival  of  religion.  The  churches  at  Sandy  Creek, 
Beedy  Creek  and  Mattamuskeet  having  failed  for  some  time  to  represent 
l^emselves  in  the  Association,  committees  were  appointed  to  visit  them, 
inquire  into  their  standing  and  their  reasons  for  not  representing  them- 
selves. 

At  this  session  of  the  Association  it  was  represented  that  a  practice 
prevailed,  calculated  to  vajwee  the  feelings  of  the  truly  pious,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Churches  joining  the  Masonic  Society  and  frequenting 
their  lodges.  The  Association  was  then  called  on  to  advise  the  churches 
how  to  act  in  such  cases.  Whereupon  the  following  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  an  answer  of  advice,  viz. :  Elders  Beiuamin  Bynnm, 
William  Dicken,  Jeremiah  Mastin,  and  brethren  John  W.  Mayo  and  James 
S.  Battle,  who  reported  the  following  resolution  : 

"  We,  your  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  answer  of  advice  to  the 
churches  relative  to  the  above  query,  would  recommend  tb  the  chui-ches 
to  admonish  such  persons  thus  acting  to  desist  from  attending  Masonic 
Lodges,  which  we  think  is  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  the  truly 
pious ;  and  should  they  refuse  to  submit  to  such  admonition,  that  it  would 
be  disorder  in  them,  for  which  they  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 
The  Association  concurred  with  the  report,  and  ordered  that  the  same 
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be  spread  on  her  Minates.    This  was  the  second  rebuke  given  1^  the  Asso- 
ciation to  this  practice,  the  first  having  been  given  in  1786. 

Brethren  John  U.  Drake  and  Peter  P.  Lawrence  were  appomted  a 
Committee  on  Finance ;  £lders  Biggs,  Bennett  and  Newborn  to  examine 
the  Circular  Letter;  brother  Valentine  Bailey  to  write  to  the  Virginia 
Portsmouth ;  brother  Lewelling  Bowers  to  the  Chowan  ;  Elder  Big^  to 
the  Red  River ;  brother  Jesse  Little  to  the  Neuse  Association ;  and  Elder 
Biggs  to  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Washington  City. 

1828.  The  Association  met  at  Lawrence^s  meeting-house,  Edgecombe 
County,  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October  of  this  yeai.  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  P.  Bennett  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  J.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance 
brother  Jesse  Little.  Brethren  in  the  ministry  from  sister  Associations 
were  invited  to  seats,  when  brethren  William  B.  Worrell  and  Irvin  Mayo 
seated  themselves. 

Letters  from  twenty-six  churches  reported  119  baptized  and  1,772  in 
fellowship.  A  church  at  Goose  Creek,  Beaufort  County,  and  one  at  Red 
Bud,  Franklin  County,  petitioned  for  membership  and  were  received.  A 
letter  from  the  Neuse  by  her  messenger.  Elder  Dupree ;  one  from  the 
Chowan,  with  Minutes,  by  her  messengers,  Elders  Newborn  and  Cromp- 
ler ;  and  one  from  the  Red  River  Association,  through  Elder  Joseph  BiggSr 
were  received.  Brethren  Jesse  Powell  and  John  W.  Mayo  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Finance ;  Elders  Amariah  Biggs,  Newborn,  Bennett  and 
Worrell  to  examine  the  Circular  Letter ;  Elder  Lawrence  to  write  to  the 
Virginia  Portsmouth ;  Elder  Mastin  to  the  Chowan ;  Elder  Amariah  Biggs 
to  the  Neuse ;  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  to  the  Red  River  AssociationB. 
Elders  Bennett,  Mastin  and  Worrell  preached  on  Sunday.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  the  churches  that  the  last  Thursday  in  October,  1833,  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Poplar  Spring  Church,  in  Franklin  County,  was  given  a  letter  of 
dismissal  to  join  an  Association  more  convenient. 

1824.  The  Association  met  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County,  on  Saturday 
before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The  introductory  discourse  was  de- 
livered by  Elder  Philemon  Bennett,  who  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Elder  Biggs  Clerk.  Elder  Newborn  was  appointed  Assistant  Clerk.  Yisr 
iting  ministers.  Elders  Howell  and  Warren  seated  themselves.  Letters 
from  twenty-seven  churches  showed  160  baptized  and  1,600  in  fellowship. 
A  church  on  the  south  side  was  admitted  to  membership.  The  Red  River 
was  heard  from  by  letter ;  the  Neuse,  by  her  messengers.  Elders  Dupree 
and  Biddle ;  the  Chowan,  by  Eldera  Newboni  and  Reuben  Lawrence,  and 
brother  William  Hill  Jordan.  An  address  from  the  Boai*d  of  Managers  of 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States  was  received.  Elders  How- 
ell, Jordan  and  Biddle  preached  on  Sunday. 

Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and  Philemon  Bennett  were  appointed  messen* 
gers  to  the  Chowan  Association.  A  letter  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Virginia  Portsmouth  Association.    Elders  Hyman,  Ward,  Hosea  Lanier 
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net  Beattie  were  appointed  meBaengers  to  the  Neuse,  and  Elders  Bennett 
n<l  Mastin  to  the  Ealeigh  Aflsociation.  The  messengers  of  the  churches 
acl  been  tardy  in  attending  the  Association,  and  the  Association  advised 
hat  such  hereafter  be  appointed  as  would  faitiif ully  attend. 

1825.  The  Association  convened  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  Nash  County, 
t  the  usual  time.  The  first  sermon  was  delivered  by  £lder  Amariah  Biggs. 
Ilder  Bennett,  Moderator,  Elder  Biggs,  Clerk,  brother  Peter  P.  Law- 
ence.  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  invited  ta 
eats,  when  Elders  Worrell,  Howell,  Thomas  and  Beattie  seated  them- 
elves.  Letters  from  thirty  churches  showed  an  increase  of  members  by 
baptism  to  be  180,  whole  number  in  fellowship  1,708. 

A  church  situated  at  the  head  of  Pungo  Kiver  was  received  to  mem« 
>er8hip.    The  Nense  and  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  were  heard  from. 

Elders  Murrell,  Thomas  and  Worrell  preached  on  Sunday.  Elders 
flyman  and  Lawrence  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse,  and  Elder 
Lawrence  to  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Associations. 

The  churches  were  recommended  to  set  apart  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
^^ovember  and  the  first  Sunday  in  March  following  as  days  of  fasting, 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
t>le8sing8  received  from  Him ;  and  that  He  be  implored  for  a  revival  of 
religion  at  large,  and  more  esx>ecially  within  the  bounds  of  this  Associa* 
tion. 

Elders  Bennett,  Dupree  and  MurreU  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
Circular  Letter ;  brother  Jesse  Powell  and  James  S.  Battle  a  Committee 
on  Finance ;  brother  Peter  P.  Lawrence  to  write  to  the  Chowan ;  Elder 
Hyman  to  the  Neuse ;  Elder  Biggs  to  the  Red  River ;  Elder  Worrell  to 
the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Assodatrons ;  and  Elder  Biggs  to  the  Baptist 
General  Convention  at  Washington  City. 

1826.  The  Association  convened  at  the  usual  time  (Saturday  before 
the  first  Sunday  in  October),  at  Skewarkey,  Martin  County.  Elder  Phile- 
mon Bennett  preached  the  first  sermon,  and  he  was  appointed  Moderator, 
and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Assistant 
Clerk.  Brother  Amos  Rayner,  a  visitor  from  the  Chowan,  seated  himself. 
Letters  from  twenty-eight  churches  showed  additions  by  baptism  to  be 
140,  and  the  whole  number  in  fellowship  to  be  1,900.  A  church  situated 
at  Littie  Alligator,  Tyrrell  County,  and  one  at  Blount's  Creek,  Beaufort 
County,  were  received  into  membership.  Elder  Irvin  Mayo  from  the 
Neuse,  and  Elder  James  Ross  and  brother  William  H.  Jordan  from  the 
Chowan  Associations,  appeared  as  messengers,  with  Minutes,  and  were 
seated.  Elders  Carrowan,  Lawrence  and  Jordan  preached  on  Sunday. 
Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  John  Tice,  and  brother  Mark  H.  Bennett,  were 
appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse ;  Elders  Biggs,  Bennett,  Hyman  and 
Lawrence  to  the  Chowan  Associations. 

Matters  were  now  becoming  so  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  churches 
and  brethren  in  regard  to  missionary  operations.  Masonic  Lodges,  Secret 
Societies  generally,  etc.,  etc.,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  take  a  decided 
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Stand  against  them,  and  thereby  no  longer  tolerate  these  innoTstions  on 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  church  of  Christ  by  feOowsbiping  then.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session  held  at  this  time 
the  following  item :  '*  A  paper  purporting  to  be  a  Declaration  of  the  Re- 
formed Baptist  Chnrches  of  North  Carolina  (read  on  Saturday  and  laid 
en  the  table  until  this  day,  Monday),  t^as  called  up  for  discussion  and  was 
referred  to  the  churches,  to  report,  in  their  letters  to  the  next  Association, 
their  views  on  each  article  therein  contained." 

Elders  Biggs,  Lawrence,  Hyman,  and  brother  Jordan,  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  Circular  Letter ;  brethren  James  Mayo  and  James  S.  Bat- 
tle a  Committee  on  Finance ;  Elder  Lawrence  to  write  to  the  Neuae ;  and 
Elder  Hyinan  to  the  Chowan  Associations. 

Elder  Lawrence  was  requested  to  prepare  a  Circfolar  Letter  for  the 
hext  Association. 

1827.  The  Association  met  at  Rehukee,  Halifax  County,  on  Saturday 
before  the  lirst  Sunday  in  October  of  this  year.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett 
t^reachedtheintroductoryserAion,  and  was  appointed  Moderator;  brother 
William  Clark  Clerk,  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Assistant  Clerk.  Let- 
ters from  thirty-flve  chnrches  were  read,  which  showed  an  increase,  the 
past  year,  of  119  members,  and  the  whole  mmiber  in  fellowship  to  be  1,951. 
A  church  lately  constituted  at  Picot  meeting-house,  Martin  County,  ^^*b 
received  into  membership.  A  letter  from  the  Neuse  Association,  accom- 
panied by  some  copies  of  her  Minutes,  was  handed  in  by  Elder  Bergamin 
Bynum,  her  messenger.  Elders  Bennett,  Carrowan,  Ward  and  Worrell 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  Circular  Letter ;  brethren 
James  Mayo  and  James  S.  Battle,  the  Committee  on  Finance ;  Elder  Hyman 
to  write  to  the  Neuse ;  and  Elder  Lawrence  to  the  Chowan  Association. 
Elders  Lawrence,  Hyman  and  Carrowan  were  appointed  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day. Elders  Hyman,  Tice  and  Lawrence  were  appointed  messengers  to 
the  Neuse ;  and  Elders  Ward,  Lanier  and  Clark  to  the  Chowan  Associa- 
tions. Thirty  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  this  Association  were  directed  to 
be  sent,  each,  to  the  Contentnea  and  Neuse  Associations. 

This  session  of  the  Association  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
held  by  her.  At  this  time  came  up  for  consideration  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  submitted  at  the  last  session  to  the  churches  for  approval  or 
r^ectlon.  And  u]K)n  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  them,  the  following 
order  was  made,  viz.:  "A  paper  purporting  to  be  a  Declaration  of  the 
Beformed  Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  dated  August  36, 1836,  which  was 
presented  at  last  Association,  and  referred  to  the  churches  to  express  in 
their  letters  to  this  Association  their  views  with  regard  to  it,  came  up  for 
deliberation.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  churches 
had  given  their  opinions ;  and  after  an  interchange  of  sentiments  among 
„  ^  .^  the  members  of  this  body,  it  was  agreed  that  we  discard  all  Missionaiy 

Societies,  Bible  Societies  and  Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  practices 
heretofore  resorted  to  for  their  support,  in  begging  money  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  if  any  persons  should  be  among  us,  as  agents  of  any  of  said 
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societies,  we  bereafter  discountenance  them  in  those  practices ;  and  if 
under  a  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  we  will  not  invite  them  into 
our  pulpits ;  believing  these  societies  and  institutions  to  be  the  inventions 
of  men,  and  not  warranted  from  the  word  of  God.  We  further  do  unani- 
mously agree  that  should  any  of  the  members  of  our  churches  join  the 
fraternity  of  Masons,  or,  being  members,  continue  to  visit  the  lodges  and 
parades,  we  will  not  invite  them  to  preach  in  our  pulpits,  believing  them 
to  be  guilty  of  such  practices ;  and  we  declare  non-fellowship  with  them 
and  such  practices  altogether."  In  ado^ng  tjjis  regolntionjtheni  w^s  not 
a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  unanid5us.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  there 
wSTaTHverM^  of  sentiment,  and  brethren  freely  interchanged  views  on 
the  subject.  Some  of  course  were  favorable  to  the  toleration  of  these  in- 
novations, and  pleaded  for  them  with  all  their  power ;  while  those  opposed 
to  them  as  being  contrary  to  ancient  usage  and  i>emicious  in  their  conse- 
quences, boldly  denounced  them  and  contended  for  their  abolition.  On 
taking  the  vote,  it  was  found  that  a  large  migority  were  opx)OBed  to  these 
new  men-made  schemes ;  and  then  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  vote  unani- 
mous ;'  and  the  same  was  accordingly  done.  It  may  therefore  be  set  down 
as  having  the  entire  sanction  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  comi>osed  of 
thirty -five  churches,  holding  1,W51  members. 

Those  messengers  of  the  churches  in  the  Association  at  that  time  who 
favored  these  new  things  appeared  before  the  adjournment  of  the  body 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  error.  They  gave  signal  demonstra- 
tion of  their  acquiescence  in  the  iinal  decision,  embraced  the  brethren  who 
took  opposite  views,  fell  upon  their  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  joy.  Never  perhaps  in  the  whole  period  of  her  existence, 
either  before  or  since  that  time,  did  such  a  melting  scene  occur  in  a  session 
of  the  Kehukee  Association  as  did  then.  All  present  seemed  to  be  fired 
with  love  for  each  other,  and  thankfulness  to  God  that  He  had  conducted 
the  controversy  to  such  a  happy  issue. 

The  Moderator,  Elder  Philemon  Bennett,  adjourned  the  Association 
with  an  affectionate  address  and  prayer.  Here  was  a  stand  taken  against 
corruptions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  American  churches  about  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  had  taken  rapid  hold  on  many  of  them,  so  that  they 
were  exceedingly  loth  to  give  them  up. 

It  was  a  noble  stand  taken  by  the  Kehukee  Association,  and  would 
have  done  honor  to  bold  defenders  of  the  faith  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
The  men  of  that  day  were  renowned  in  Zion.  Their  memories  will  be  cher- 
ished by  future  generations.  They  emancipated  the  churches  with  which 
they  were  connected  from  priestcraft  and  religious  fetters  that  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  intolerable  every  year. 

This  was  the  first  and  great  decisive  stand  taken  by  the  Baptists  on 
American  soil  against  worldly  institutions,  as  being  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Some  had  i-esisted 
them  at  the  very  outset,  and  all  along  through  their  progress ;  but  now 
they  could  be  borne  with  no  longer,  and  it  was  resolved  to  cast  the  entire 
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joe  pat  in  operation  bj  the  Wedeyan  Methodists,  a  sect  that  arose  in 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Wesley,  who  was  a  communicant  of  the  Established  Church,  so-called,  of 
England. 

The  whole  body  of  "Missionaries ^  stand  as  excommunicated  by  the 
genuine  Bible  Baptists  of  America  and  of  the  world  wherever  found. 
They  are  widely  separated,  with  no  prospect  of  a  reunion,  except  as  the 
Missionaries  occasionally  become  well  established  in  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
and  return  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ  by  repentance,  futh  and  baptifim. 
Some  valoable  acquisitions  have  been  made  to  the  church  in  this  way 
already,  and  more  are  expected.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion  gladly 
welcome  all  who  come  to  them  from  the  Missionaries  or  elsewhere,  bring- 
ing fruits  meet  for  repentance— all  who  give  evidence  of  repentance 
towaid  €k>d  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  renouncing  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty  and  all  fellowship  with  idolaters.  Those  who  &11 
-down  and  worship  the  idols  which  they  have  made  themselves  ai*e  justly 
termed  idoiaters.  The  Kehukee  Association  has  remained  firm  and  un- 
wavering from  1897  to  the  present  time, 

1888.  The  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  North  Creek  meet- 
ing-house, Beaufort  County.  Elder  William  Hyman  preached  the  intro- 
ductory sermon.  He  was  also  ax^pointed  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph 
Biggs  Clerk.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett,  who  had  been  chosen  Moderator 
^or  so  many  years,  was  absent  at  this  session,  and  among  the  malcontents. 
Elder  Amos  Rayner,  from  the  Chowan,  and  Elder  Whitford,  from  the 
Nense  Associations,  seated  themselves  as  messengers.  Lietters  from 
twenty-two  churches  were  read,  which  showed  the  number  of  additions 
l)y  baptism  to  be  119,  and  the  number  in  fellowship  to  be  2,004.  Here  was 
a  falling  off  of  thirteen  churches  in  the  representation. 

North  Creek  was  inconveniently  situated  for  most  of  the  messengers 
to  attend ;  yet  there  was  the  same  number  baptized  as  was  the  year  before, 
und  more  members  belonging  to  all  the  churches  than  twelve  months 
previous.  Churches  unrepresented  at  Associations  are  put  down  in  the 
table  as  they  stood  the  year  previous.  Three  churches  were  added  to  the 
number  at  this  session,  viz. :  One  at  Grindel  Creek,  Pitt  County ;  one  at 
Old  Ford,  Beaufort  County ;  and  one  at  White  Plains,  Beaufort  County. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  Neuse  Association,  by  Elder  Dupree,  her 
messenger.  Elders  Hyman,  Carrowan  and  Dupree  preached  on  Sunday. 
Elders  Carrowan,  Ward,  Lawrence,  and  brother  Enoch  Brickhouse,  were 
appointed  messengers  to  the  Neuse  Association.  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was 
appointed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Chowan  Association,  and  attach  the 
signatures  of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and  send  her  the  usual  number  of 
Minutes,  to  be  conveyed  by  Elder  William  Clark,  and  brethren  Enoch 
Brickhouse,  Benjamin  F.  Ebom  and  Robert  F.  Lanier. 

The  temporary  dividing  line,  for  holding  the  Associations,  was  again 
changed,  so  as  to  have  it  run  from  Hamilton  on  the  Roanoke  along  the 
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main  road  to  Greenville  on  the  Tar  Biver.    The  following  extract  U  takea 
from  the  Minntes  oi  1886 : 

"  It  was  made  kno?ni  at  this  Assodation  that  some  persons  had  sug- 
gested that  the  decision  of  the  last  Association,  found  in  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Minutes,  concerning  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  and  Masonic  Fraternities^  was  not  correctly  stated ; 
and  whereas  many  members  of  this  Association  were  members  of  the  last, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Minutes  contained 
the  true  spirit  of  the  decision,  and  that  the  Association  did  not  approve 
of  any  alteration  thereof,  bat  advised  the  churches  to  strictly  adhere 
thereto." 

1889.  Hie  Association  convened  at  Little  Coneto  Creek  meeting- 
bonse,  Edgecombe  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by- 
Elder  William  Clark.  Elder  William  Hyman  was  appointed  Moderator, 
and  brother  Bei^amin  F.  Ebom  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brother 
Joseph  D.  Biggs.  This  was  the  first  Association  that  the  [senior]  author 
of  this  work  attended  after  beiag  baptized.  He  was  baptized  by  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  near  Williamston,  in 
Martin  County,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1828,  and  became  a  member  of 
that  church  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  membership  without 
interruption  has  continued  in  that  church  from  that  day  to  this  (1880),  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years. 

It  was  then  (1829)  the  first  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
differences  in  opinion  prevailing  among  Baptists  in  regard  to  modem  in- 
ventions ;  hitherto  supposing  that  all  were  agreed  as  to  faith  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  bounds  of  the  Kehukee  Association  at  least.  Neither  did  he 
at  that  time  obtain  much  information  on  the  subject,  but  was  gradually 
led  into  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  his  experience  with  church  matters  increased* 
Elders  Mayo  and  Congleton,  from  the  Neuse,  and  brother  Rayner, 
froni  the  Chowan  Associations,  were  invited  to  seato  at  the  session  of  1829. 
Letters  from  thirty-four  churches  were  received  and  read.  They 
showed  additions  by  baptism  for  the  previous  year  to  be  198,  and  the 
number  in  fellowship  to  be  2,160.  A  church  at  Beargrass,  Martin  County, 
was  received  into  membership  at  this  session.  A  letter  from  the  Neuse 
Association,  by  their  messengers,  Elders  Dupree  aud  Bynum,  was  received 
and  read.  A  letter  was  presented  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Chowan  Asso- 
ciation by  Elder  Benben  Lawrence.  A  letter  from  the  Raleigh  Associa- 
tion, by  her  messenger.  Elder  P.  W.  Dowd,  was  received  and  read.  The 
AsBOciatum  resolved  to  open  correspondence  with  the  Raleigh  Conference 
and  Nauhunty  Association ;  and  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  was  appointed 
to  write  and  carry  a  letter  to  the  former,  and  Elder  William  Hyman  to 
the  latter. 

£lders  Hyman,  Lawrence  and  Clark  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  the  resolution  and  decision  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
sessoon  of  1827  in  more  explicit  terms.  The  committee  obeyed  the  request, 
and  reported  as  follows,  viz.:  ''  That  they  view  with  regret  the  incorrect 
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inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  decision  of  this  bo47  » ISK: 
which  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  misrepresentation  of  thoee  who  vuv 
^affected  by  that  decision,  arising  from  the  oonTiction  that  it  would  oM- 
mate  in  the  prostration  of  their  fondest  hopes  of  personal  ag^raciidii»- 
ment ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  in  the  words  of  the  decision,  thit  n 
affords  the  semblance  of  justification. 

"  We  do  deeply  regret  the  influence  which  we  perceive  it  iias  bad  vp» 
our  sister  Associations,  but  we  do  not,  we  oannot,  and  we  will  not  rewSr 
from  those  measures  in  which  we  believe  are  invcdved  the  gloij  of  Goi 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  Association,  and  l^e  destiny  of  m- 
bom  millions.  We  however  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  such  expiaaa- 
tions  as  will  present  to  our  brethren,  in  clear  and  unambiguous  tenns.  t^ 
attitude  which  this  Association  has  assumed,  and  which  by  the  help  of  G<<d 
she  will  sustain. 

''We  disclaim  any  right,  and,  consequently,  any  intention,  eitk; 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  meddling  with  the  internal  government  of  air 
Association  but  our  own.  We  do  not  assume  to  ourselves  the  rigfat  at 
saying  that  any  member  without  the  bounds  of  our  Association  ^laH  «? 
shall  not  do  any  act.  They  are  accountable  to  their  own  respective  Asso- 
ciations, or  churches,  and  not  to  us.  But  we  do  claim  a  right,  in  tht 
bounds  of  this  Association,  to  prescribe  (under  the  authority  of  tbr 
churches)  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  indispensably  neeessaiT  vt 
promote  what  we  think  will  be  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  ^e  chuidbt^ 
within  our  bounds ;  and  to  discountenance  such  practices  among  ui  a* 
are  calculated  to  interrupt  our  harmony.  Therefore  your  committee  ^* 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  and  explanadge: 
First.  We  will  not  hold  in  our  churches  any  member  who  is  in  tiie  prv- 
tice  of  visiting  the  Masonic  Lodges,  or  who  on  any  occasion  confmms  u 
their  custom  of  parades ;  nor  will  we  countenance  any  such  individul 
who  may  reside  or  come  among  us  in  the  character  of  a  preacher.  Seccsd. 
We  will  not  countenance  any  preacher  who  travels  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Associ9.tion,  establishing  societies  for  the  collection  of  money,  or  v^> 
may  be  himself  collecting  money  to  support  any  institution  whatem. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  consdence ;  every  per- 
son has  a  right  to  think  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  We  do  nor 
attempt  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  speech ;  every  individual  has  a  right  q» 
speak  or  express  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind.  We  do  not  attenpt 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  any  man ;  he  may  give  his  money  when  and  ti* 
whom  he  pleases.  We  do  not  object  to  the  spread  of  the  Bible  by  all  fair 
and  honorable  means,  but  pray  for  its  extension  by  means  which  Gc4 
may  bless  and  own.  We  do  not  object  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  os 
the  gospel  plan,  but  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
attention  of  all  the  Deacons  in  this  Association ;  whose  business  God  h^ 
made  it  to  see  to  this  matter,  as  well  as  all  the  moneyed  concerns  of  tk 
Christian  community.  We  do  not  object  to  the  general  diifiision  of  intel- 
ligence and  literature  in  the  Baptist  community,  but  wish  its  extensiw. 
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iut  we  do  ol^ect  to  tbe  education  of  men  to  the  ministry  by  eBtablishing 
sminaries  for  that  purpose,  believing  that  preaching  would  thereby  be- 
dme  a  lucrative  emj^oyment ;  like  the  law,  physic,  etc.  If  any  minister, 
i though  he  be  a  Missionary,  without  the  bounds  of  our  Association, 
onies  among  us  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  not  to  make  collections,  we  do 
ot  reject  him.'' 

The  report  being  read  twice,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  spread 
n  the  Minutes.  The  committee  app^unted  to  examine  the  Circular  Let- 
br  reported  that  they  approved  of  it ;  it  was  then  read  and  ordered  to  be 
ttached  to  the  Minutes.  Elders  Lawrence,  Dupree  and  Worrell  preached 
n  Sunday.  It  was  ordered  that  twenty -live  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  this 
ear  be  sent  to  the  Chowan  and  Baleigh  Associations,  each. 

1830.  The  Association  was  held  at  Morattock  meeting-house,  Wash- 
ngton  Coxmty,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  town  of  Plymouth,  on 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  The  [senior]  author  at  that 
ime  resided  in  Plymouth  as  assistant  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and 
>aid  some  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  this  session  of  the  Association, 
ie  saw  more  clearly  the  gospel  principles  on  which  the  faith  of  Baptists 
vas  founded,  and  ^e  departure  which  some  had  made  and  others  were 
uaking  from  those  principles. 

Elder  William  Hyman  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  He  was 
dfto  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brother  Joseph 
D.  Biggs  Assistant  Clerk.  Letters  from  thirty-two  churches  reported  130 
>aptisms,  and  the  number  in  fellowship  2,225. 

A  church  at  Coii^ock,  Currituck  County,  was  received  a  member  of 
^he  body,  after  satisfactoiy  reasons  were  given  for  her  withdrawing  from 
the  Chowan  Association.  A  letter  from  the  Little  River  Association,  in 
North  Carolina,  accompanied  with  twenty-five  copies  of  her  Minutes,  by 
ber  messenger,  Elder  Burwell  Temple,  and  one  from  the  Nauhunty  Asso- 
ciation, by  her  messenger.  Elder  Bei^jamin  Bynum,  with  thirty  copies  of 
tier  Minutes,  were  received. 

A  letter  to  the  Association  from  Elder  James  Osboum,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  received  and  read,  and  Elder  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  answer 
it.  And  it  was  ordered  that  said  letter  be  spread  on  the  Minutes  for  this 
^ear,  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  him.  Elders  Temple  and  Lawrence 
preached  on  Sunday.  Elder  Hyman  and  brother  John  H.  Daniel  were 
appointed  messengers  to  the  Little  River,  and  Elders  Luke  Ward  and 
William  Dicken  to  the  Nauhunty  Associations. 

The  proceedings  at  this  session  of  Kehukee  showed  the  loss  of  corre- 
spondence with  two  Associations,  viz.,  the  Neuse  and  the  Chowan,  and  the 
gain  of  two  others,  viz.,  the  Little  River  and  Nauhunty.  This  was  on 
missionary  and  kindred  grounds.  The  Chowan  and  Neuse,  though 
daughters  of  the  Kehukee,  had  no  further  use  for  her,  when  they  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  she  would  not  encourage  their  humanly  de- 
vised schemes  any  longer.  The  Little  River  and  the  Nauhunty,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  set  themselves  steadfastly  against  these  things,  were 
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^ad  to  open  eorrespondenee  with  the  Rehukee.  The  snldeet  of  oontmu- 
ing  the  Kehnkee  History  from  the  period  where  Read  and  Batkitt  left  it 
in  1802  was  taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  AasociatitHi.  And  it  was  finallj 
resolved  at  this  session  that  Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  of  Wiiliamston,  N.  C.^ 
and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  be  appointed  to  write  a  oontuma- 
tion  of  her  history,  from  the  termination  of  the  one  published  by  Burkitt 
and  Read ;  and  Elders  Joshua  Lawrenoe,  William  Hyman,  Green  Carro- 
wan,  Mici^ah  Ambrose  and  William  B.  Worrell  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  such  necessary  information  as  might  be  within  their 
reach,  and  the  churches  were  requested  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

1881.  The  Association  convened  at  Flat  Swamp  meeting-house,  Pitt 
County,  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder  Joshua 
Lawrence  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  William  Hyman  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs 
Assistant  Clerk.  Letters  from  forty-two  churdbes  showed  499  baptisms 
for  the  previous  year,  and  the  Dumber  in  fellowship  d,688. 

The  Neuse  Association  having  divided  on  the  sutirject  of  the  modem 
missionary  schemes,  a  portion  of  her  churches  took  the  name  of  Oon- 
t&ninea,  and  planted  themselves  on  original  ground,  and  affiliated  with 
the  Kehukee,  and  do  to  this  very  day.  In  1881  she  sent  her  messengers  to 
the  Kehukee  in  the  persons  of  John  Atkinson  and  Mark  H.  Bennett. 
Another  church  from  the  Chowan  Association  was  received  into  member- 
ship, vis.,  the  one  at  Powell's  Point,  in  Currituck  Counlgr,  and  her  mes- 
sengers, James  Nelson  and  Willoughby  Sawyer,  were  received  alao,  who 
reported  twenty  members  belonging  to  it.  Elders  Green  Carrowan  and 
Joshua  Lawrence  preached  on  Sunday. 

The  churches  at  Sappony,  Sandy  Creek,  Maple  Spring,  Red  Bud,. 
Peach  Tree,  Rocky  Swamp,  Quankey,  Meam's  Chapel  and  Fishing  Creek 
petitioned  for  letters  of  dismission  from  this  body  to  form  another  Asso* 
ciation,  on  the  score  of  convenience,  with  some  chnrcliesfrom  the  Raleigh 
and  Flat  River  Associations;  disclaiming  all  intuition  of  forming  a 
"Missionary"  body  or  departing  from  apostolic  doctrine;  whereui^n 
their  petition  was  granted.  Eldw  Joshua  Lawrence  was  requested  to 
write  a  letter  of  dismission  and  give  to  them,  witii  the  dgnatores  of  the 
Moderator  and  Clerk  attached. 

Here  was  a  loss  of  nine  churches  at  a  dash,  which,  for  convenience^ 
were  to  form  another  Association  of  the  same  faith  and  order  as  the  Ke- 
hukee, but  nearly  all  of  whom  came  under  the  influence  of  "  Missionaries,^ 
and  in  forming  an  Association,  called  the  Tar  River,  3rielded  to  the  wire- 
workers  and  schemers  of  that  day. 

Seven  of  these  churches  remained  away,  and  never  corresponded  with 
the  Kehukee  Association  afterwards.  Two  of  them,  via.,  Sappony  and 
Rocky  Swamp,  returned  to  the  Kehukee. 

During  part  of  the  years  1845  and  1846  the  [senior]  author  of  this  work 
resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  seven  dismissed  churches,  and  occa- 
sionally visited  some  of  them.    The  old  members  among  them  vrere  gen- 
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erallj  soond,  and  desired  hhn  to  preach  in  their  houses ;  but  the  young 
members^  as  a  general  thing,  who  were  brought  into  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion under  modem  exciteimentB,  such  as  pxotraeted  meetings  and  l^eir 
acoompanlme&ts,  did  not  wish  to  hear  him  preach.  But  he  almoift  in« 
variably  did  try  to  preach  to  them,  on  visiting  them,  and  garre  •satisf  ae- 
tion  to  some  few  of  th^n.  He  saw,  however,  that  a  minority  of  tl&e  mem-^ 
bers  of  each  cfaureh  were  Arminians  and  were  wedded  to  their  idols.  The 
leaders  held  all  in  bondage,  as  ate  Hagur  and  her  chikhen  to  this  day,  so 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  returning  to  orthodox  principles. 

These  lurches  constitnted  liie  fourth  lot  that  tiie  Kehukee  had  dis- 
missed to  form  other  Assodations,  and  at  the  present  writing  she  receives 
no  credit  or  respect  fkxnn  either  of  them. 

Brethren  Jirfm  H.  Daniel  and  Edmond  Andrews  were  ax)pelnted  mes- 
Bengers  to  Ck)ntentnea,  and  brethren  John  Ward  and  James  S.  Battle  to 
the  Little  Rtver  AssodatioDs.  A  letter  from  James  Osboum,  of  Balti- 
more, was  i«eeived  and  read.  In  regard  to  an  additional  liistory  of  the 
Association  up  to  this  time,  the  committee  appcMsted  the  previous  year  to 
collect  information  reported  some  progress,  but  that  much  more  was 
necessary  to  be  obtained,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  many  that  the  old 
history  iad  the  new  i^ouid  be  embodied  in  one  volume.  Whereupon  the 
AsBocitttion  resolved  that  the  committee  and  the  compiler  be  requested  to 
arrange  the  materials  as  they  may  think  pr<^)er,  and  that  Mr.  Gfeorge 
Howard,  of  Tarhoro,  be  amthorized  to  publish  the  same  on  his  own  re- 
sponaibittly ;  and  the  prints  of  the  Minutes  was  requested  to  forward  to 
the  diflferent  churches  subscriptiott  li^ts. 

t&B2.  The  Assodation  met  this  year  with  the  church  at  Log  Chapel, 
or  CoBoho,  Martin  County,  en  8a?turday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  Hyman 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  £lder  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brother  Joseph  D. 
Biggs  Assistant  Clerk.  Letters  from  twenty-nine  churches  reported  97 
baptized  and  2,414  in  fellowship.  Elders  Thomas  Dupree  and  Mark  H. 
Bennett  were  received  as  messengers  from  the  Contentnea  Association. 
A  church  at  North  Mattamuskeet,  in  Hyde  County,  and  another  at  Hunt- 
ing Quarters,  in  Carteret  County,  were  received  into  membership. 

Elders  Dupree,  Lawrence  and  Bennett  preached  on  Sunday.  Letters 
to  the  Contentnea  and  Little  River  Associations  were  read  and  approved,. 
and  Elders  Lawrence  and  Hyman  appointed  messengers  to  the  former,, 
and  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Joseph  S.  Battle  to  the  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  History  was  deferred  another  year,  and  sub- 
ecription  papers  were  to  be  sent  again  to  the  churches. 

1833.  The  Association  convened  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River  on  Satur- 
day before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Elder  Hyman  preached  the  intro> 
ductory  sermon,  and  was  chosen  Moderator.  Elder  Biggs  was  appointed 
Clerk,  and  his  son,  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  Assistant  Clerk.  Brethren  in  the 
ministry  from  sister  Associations  were  invited  to  seats,  when  Elders  Phi- 
lemon Bennett,  Mark  H.  Bennett,  Thomas  Dupree,  Bei^amin  Bynum» 
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Burwell  Temple  and  Eli  Holland  seated  themnelyeB.    Letters  from  thirty-  > 
three  churches  reported  84  baptised  and  1,740  in  the  whole  number. 

A  church  on  Cedar  Island,  in  Carteret  County,  was  received  into  mem- 
bership. Contentnea  and  Little  River  Associations  represented  them- 
selves. Elders  Temple,  Lawrence  and  Dupree  preached  on  Sunday. 
Messengers  were  appointed  to  the  Little  River  and  Contentnea  Associa- 
tions ;  Elders  Luke  Ward  and  Mid^ah  Perry  and  brother  William  Thig- 
pen  to  tile  former,  and  Elders  Lawrence  and  Biggs  to  the  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  History  was  again  inquired  into,  when  finding, 
upon  examination  of  the  subscription  lists,  that  a  sufficient  amount  had 
not  been  subscribed  to  Justify  the  undertaking,  a  collection  was  taken  up 
in  the  body  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore  proposed ;  and  the  result  be- 
ing favorable,  the  Association  resolved  that  the  work  be  put  to  press  as 
early  as  practicable. 

The  former  committee  was  then  discharged  and  another  appointed, 
consisting  of  Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  William  Hyman  and  Luke  Ward, 
and  brethren  Thomas  Biggs,  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  Cushing  B.  Hassell, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  manuscript  which  Elder  Joseph  Biggs 
was  requested  to  prepare. 

The  churches  at  Grindel  Creek,  Pitt  County,  and  Tranter's  Creek, 
Beaufort  County,  having  failed  to  represent  themselves  for  some  time 
past,  and  information  being  given  that  they  had  departed  from  the  faith 
on  which  they  were  constituted,  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  struck  from 
the  list  of  churches  composing  this  Association.  This  Assodation  disap- 
proved the  course  pursued  by  some  members  of  the  churches  at  Old  Ford 
and  Smithwick's  Creek,  who  had  departed  from  the  faith,  and  attempted 
to  establish  other  churches  (so  called)  of  another  order  at  those  places  in 
opposition  to  the  churches  already  there 
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KODERK  BELIOIOU8  imTENTIONS. 

In  Hie  oommencement  of  this  chapter  we  have  thought  proper  again 
to  recur  to  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  the  great  division  among  those 
calling  themselves  Baptists,  in  connection  with  the  Kehukee  and  other 
Associations  in  this  country. 

The  Kehukee,  at  her  session  in  1829,  explained  and  confbmed  the 
position  taken  by  her  in  1837,  and  this  action  appeared  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  distinctly  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  Baptists 
then  and  until  the  present  time.  The  barriers  were  then  permanently 
erected  between  those  who  opposed  and  those  who  favored  the  man-made 
institutions  of  that  day  and  this,  as  being  aids  and  even  superior  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  Kehukee  Association,  with  her  numerous  churches, 
stood  firm  and  unyielding  in  this  great  battle  from  1829,  and  even  from 
1827,  and  onward.  She  did  not  have  to  go  off  or  withdraw,  even  from  the 
apologists  for  human  wisdom  and  human  righteousness;  but  they  de- 
parted and  went  out  from  her,  to  make  it  manifest  that  they  were  not  in 
principle  with  her.  She  remained  steadfast  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine  and 
in  fellowship  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers ;  while  those  who 
left,  whether  of  hei*  own  churches  orthoseof  other  Associations,  departed 
first  from  the  Apostles'  doctrine  (salvation  by  grace  alone),  then  from 
fellowship,  then  from  breaking  of  bread,  then  from  prayers. 

One  departure  made  way  for  another.  Imbibing  false  doctrine  led  to 
&l8e  practice.  The  idea  of  salvation  by  works  caused  a  dependence  on 
works  for  salvation.  When  once  confidence  in  God  was  lost,  then  it  was 
placed  on  man.  As  soon  as  a  religionist  believes  that  God  is  unable  or 
imwilling  to  save  sinners,  then  he  sets  about  the  work  himself,  and  soon 
concludes  thathe  can  do  it  alone  without  God's  assistance.  So  soon  as 
disbelief  in  God's  word  Altered  the  mind  of  Eve  she  believed  the  lies  of 
Satan,  and  that  belief  in  his  false  statements  produced  the  action,  on  her 
part,  of  reaching  forth  and  partaking  the  forbidden  fruit.  So  soon  as 
Baptists  in  America,  during  the  present  century,  imbibed  "  Fuller's  gos- 
pel " — all  complete,  they  were  ready  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  by  the 
examples  set  them  in  England  by  Carey  and  Fuller. 

So  that  we  feel  called  on  to  state  it  as  a  historical  truth,  not  success- 
fully to  be  denied,  that  wherever  Missionary  Societies,  Bible  Societies, 
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Tract  Societies,  Sunday  Schools,  Dorcas  Societies,  Mite  Societies,  Relig- 
ions Fairs  and  Festivals,  Temperance  Societies,  Sectarian  Schools  and 
Theological  Seminaries  in  America  prevail,  there  the  doctrine  of  Phari- 
seeism  (modemly  called  Arminianism)  prevails,  there  the  doctrine  of  Bav> 
ing  the  souls  of  men  from  sin  and  from  hell  by  works  which  men  may  do 
for  themselves  and  for  each  other  prevails.  There  the  mark  of  the  Beast 
and  there  persecution  prevail.  There  fraternization  with  these  in  all  sects 
and  societies  (Pedobaptists  included)  where  salvation  is  reckoned  of  men 
prevails.  In  all  these  new  things,  comminglements  and  fratemizatioBS, 
the  New  School  party  disprove  ^eir  identity  With  Primitive  Christians, 
and  repudiate  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

The  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association  went  off  with  similar  Articles 
of  Faith  to  those  of  the  Kehukee,  but  it  is  presumed  liiey  'did  not  last  her 
long,  as  she  has  long  since  been  identified  with  the  ima6  and  t^rtdly  con- 
trivances of  the  present  century. 

The  Chowan  Association,  which  organized  under  the  Rehukee  Articles 
of  Faith,  soon  repudiated  them— adopted  otiiers  more  suitable  to  her  doc- 
trinal notions,  then  changed  them,  we  understand,  and  finally  thoiight  it 
more  consistent  with  her  free-will  doctrines  to  have  none  at  all. 

The  Nense  Association  also  adopted  the  Articles  of  her  old  mother 
when  she  was  dismissed,  but  renounced  them  and  eventually  aliandoned 
her  organization. 

The  churches  that  were  dismissed  to  form  the  Tar  Eiver  Aaaociation 
went  off  professing  undeviating  faith  in  the  old  Articles,  but,  in  organiz- 
ing, lost  sight  of  them,  and  fell  completely  under  the  Influence  of  the 
work-mongers. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  separation  amdng  Bitptists,  and 
the  departure  of  the  "  Do  and  Live  "  party  from  those  who  6tood  by  the 
ancient  landmarks,  the  contention  was  pretty  sharp,  each  j»rty  denounc- 
ing the  other  in  no  very  gentle  language.  It  seemed  lamentable  that  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  cross,  instead  of  preaching  Jesus  and  the  reenarrection 
all  the  time,  did  take  up  a  good  portion  of  tiieir  time  in  defending  the 
faith  and  denouncing  those  who  had  brought  in  these  heresies. 

The  other  party  treated  the  Old  School  wilih  a  great  deal  of  contempt 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  old-f  aahioned  creed, 
their  experience  of  grace,  their  want  of  education,  and  gen^rAl  deficiency 
in  human  polish.  And  they  declared  wherfever  t*tey  went  (supposing  no 
doubt  it  would  be  so)  that  the  Old  Party  would  soon  be<joftie  extinct— out 
of  the  way  entirely,  and  give  them  no  further  trouble.  Various  names 
were  applied  to  the  Old  School  by  the  New,  linch  as  "Hard  Shells," 
"Straight  Jackets,"  "Ignoramuses,"  " Lawrenoeans,"  " Osboamites," 
"Antinomians,"  etc.,  etc.  After  thirty  or  forty  yeanC  experience,  since  the 
separation,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  OM  School  "^I'^re  not  all 
dead,  that  some  were  still  in  existence,  and  by  some  una^ccountable  means 
they  were  in  a  state  of  outward  prosperity  to  all  human  appearance.  This 
so  astonished  the  New  School  that  they,  supposing  a  good  name  wbs  be- 
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immg  popular^  and  might  be  aome  cause  for  aaccess,  suddenly  ciiaDgiad 
leir  tactaoe,  and  astamed  the  name  of  "  Old  School  or  Prim  tire  Bi^tiatfr'' 
» themselves  which  they  had  themselyes  given  to  the  Bible  Baptists,  and 
id  for  many  pvevious  years  been  aspersing  and  holding  in  tlie  greatest 
mtempt ! 

For  some  few  years  now  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  histoiy,  their 
blest  minds,  through  the  medium  of  pnlint  and  press,  have  been  endeav- 
ring  to  prove  themselves  the  veritable  FrkniUve  Baptists  of  the  nine- 
^enth  century  1  It  is  likely  their  affliction  will  increase  as  the  prosperity 
I  Zion  becomes  more  and  more  manifest,  and  the  well  established  among 
lemselves  forsake  them  and  go  where  they  rightfully  belong,  to  the  citi* 
ensliipof  the  saints  and  the  household  of  God. 

This  claim  on  the  part  of  the  New  School  has  been  set  up  by  some  of 
tiem,  perhaps,  sinoe  the  year  1870.  Lectures  have  been  given,  sermons 
eli  vexed,  newspapers  have  teemed,  magazines  have  been  filled,  and  books 
ave  abounded  with  argument,  decUmation  and  sophistry,  to  prove  that 
be  New  School  are  the  Old  School-^that  the  Old  School  aie  the  New 
chool— that  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white-^that  the  Pharisaical, 
loney-loviag,  moni^-huntiBg,  money-begging,  mesmeri^g,  passion- 
xciting,  "  do  and  live  ^  Bi^tists  of  the  present  day  are  the  Simon-pure, 
Id-faahioned,  Primitive  Baptists  of  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  that 
Cehukeeitesaad  Blaek*Bockers  need  not  lay  claim  to  any  such  title  at  all  t 
Thus  it  is  seen  after  all  what  advantage  Idiere  is  thought  to  be  in  a  good 
Mine,  It  was  for  this  reason,  we  suppose,  that  seven  women  were  to 
'  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying.  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
mu  apparel ;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  re- 
)roach''  (Isaiah  iv.  1).  What  a  pity  that  some  people  now  desire  to  eat 
heir  own  bread  (the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees),  and  wear  their  own 
ippavel  (self-righteousness),  and  yet  greatly  desire  to  bp  called  **  Primi- 
nlve  Baptists ! "  Primitive  Biqitists  in  realily  are  tiiey  who  are  **  of  the 
nrcurocisioB,  who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
dave  no  oonfldenee  in  the  fiesh.^ 

We  proceed  now  to  prove  the  Missionaries,  so-called,  of  the  present 
iay,  to  be  the  New  School  party;  that  their  worldly  institutions,  under 
the  garb  of  seligion,  have  divided  the  Baptists-^hat  they  are  only  about 
fifty  to  seveaiy-ftve  years  old  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have 
gone  away  from  the  original  fold  or  church  of  Christ,  and  have  made  it 
manifest  that  they  were  not  with  her  in  faith  and  practice.  Also  that  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  Missionaries  is  frfmi  the  doctrine  otpredestma- 
Hon  and  election  as  set  fbrth  m  the  Bible  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Conditional 
Salvation,  made  sure  only  by  roan ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  made  a  confederacy  with  the  daughters  of  Babylon 
and  of  Papal  Bome ;  and  that  the  Mother  of  Harlots  herself  has  as  good  a 
doctrine*  to  preach  to  the  millions  of  her  deluded  followers  as  have  a 

•  Thi«  •Utmnent  of  father's  !■  a  stroiur  one:  but.  m  I  hare  demoniitnfted  to  the  previous  part 
•f  thJa  Tolnme,  the  doctrine  of  aalration  hy  works,  instead  of  salvation  by  grace,  is  the  csiWDce  of 
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large  nninber  of  the  Misnoiiary  Baptists,  so-called,  either  of  Europe  or 
America.  The  more  is  the  pity  and  the  more  is  the  shame,  because  these 
people,  as  Baptists,  had  a  noble  origin.  They  neyer  belonged  to  Babylon 
--they  did  not  come  out  of  her.  Their  predecessors  from  the  beginning 
f ought  against  and  denounced  Antichrist  as  the  great  spiritual  evil  in  the 
world,  that  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  men  with  false  doctrine  and  de- 
stroying hecatombs  of  victims  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
denounced  her  till  the  Reformation,  so-called,  under  Luther  and  Melanc- 
ton,  Zuinglius  and  Calvin ;  they  denounced  her  since  the  Reformation ; 
they  denounced  her  daughters,  the  Established  "  Churches'^  of  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  England,  whose  hierarohies  hated  and  persecuted  Bap-^ 
tists  as  they  hated  and  threatened  Rome.  Baptists  stood  independent  of 
all  other  religious  organizations  and  acted  their  part  nobly,  until  in  Eng- 
land they  succumbed  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Rome  (save  her 
persecutions)  under  the  leadership  of  Fuller  and  Caroy,  and  in  America 
under  that  of  Judson  and  Rice.  N6w,  therefore,  we  behold  those  calling 
themselves  Baptists,  and  recently  calling  themselves  ''  Primitive  Bap- 
tists,'^ fused  with  numerous  other  sects  and  societies,  and  with  the  non- 
professing  world  also,  in  order  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  their  craft 
and  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  bom  of  worldly  wisdom. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  a  project 
never  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Kehukee  Association  for  the 
first  thirty-seven  years  of  her  existence,  when  it  was  submitted,  was  then 
A  new  prqjeet  to  her.  The  subject  of  Missions  was  proposed  to  her  bj 
Martin  Roes  in  1803 ;  it  was  never  proposed  before  that  time.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  constituted  in  1765,  and  was  therefore  thirty-seven  years  old. 
beforo  the  subject  was  brought  to  her  notice.  The  subject  was  therefore 
fiatr  to  her  then,  and  those  originating  it  must  of  course  be  called  a  "  neu> 
order  ^  or  *'New  ^chool  Baptists."  Then  and  thero  (at  Conoho,  in  1803) 
originated  the  "Missionary"  cause,  so  far  as  the  Kehukee  Association 
and  all  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  were  conoemedw 
The  age  of  the  concern,  therefore,  in  its  incipient  state,  in  North  Carolina, 
is  much  less  than  a  century. 

Younger  and  younger  still  aro  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
since  then  set  up  for  themselves^unf  urled  their  '^  Missionary  "  banners  to 
the  breeze-— joined  the  armies  of  the  aliens,  and  made  war  against  the  old 
original  panel,  the  church  of  Christ. 

We  do  not  see  how  such  organizations  as  these  can  wit^  any  degree 
of  propriety  be  called  churches  of  Christ;  because  those  of  them  who  de^ 
parted  from  the  original  fold  were  excommunicated  from  church  privi- 
leges and  gospel  fellowship.  Whatever  they  did  thereafter  was  done  in 
a  state  of  disorder,  whether  it  was  to  form  churches,  adopt  creeds,  baptize 

Oneek  and  Roman  Catholicimn,  and  has  unfortunately  come  to  be  the  eaeonoe  of  nearly  all  Pro- 
testantiam  aH  well.  Of  coume.  Protestants  have  a  fpreat  advantage  over  Catholics  in  belnflr  etmanei- 
pated  from  Innumerable  deflTadinir  superstitions.  ^  .     ,     ..      , 

The  Holy  Spirit  declares  to  us  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Bomaos  xi.  6,  «)  that  salyatlon  is  either  all 
of  works,  or  all  of  grace.— S.  H. 
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ersons,  or  administer  the  elements  at  communion  seaaon.  All  was  in 
ifiorder,  and  consequently  should  not  be  reckoned  by  the  true  church  as 
'^al  or  valid.  Whatsoever  has  sprung  from  this  impure  souroe  of  course 
lUBt  'be  impure  also ;  and  their  baptisms,  as  well  as  their  false  doctrines-, 
lust  be  Tweeted  and  disowned  by  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  portion  of  Baptists  who  have  not  departed  from  the  faith,  or 
rbo  have  been  properly  constituted  into  churches  under  the  faith  and 
rder  of  Baptists  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Apostolic 
i^e,  must  be  the  true  church  of  Christ.  It  was  unto  the  true  church  of 
Christ  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  were  committed,  with 
vhich  to  bind  or  loose,  as  she  thought  proper.  And,  by  virtue  of  this 
Divine  authority,  she  has  loosed,  withdrawn  from  and  excommunicated 
hese  disorderly  brethren,  and  therefore  has  no  f^owship  for  them. 

If  there  is  to  be  union  again  it  must  be  by  a  return  of  the  excluded 
md  their  converts  to  the  original  fold.  The  door  has  all  along  been  open 
ind  still  is  open  for  them  to  do  so,  upon  repentance  and  faith— in  the  same 
iianner  as  other  people  are  received.  And,  on  these  terms,  they  are  now 
cvelcome  to  the  fellowship  and  the  name  of  "  Primitive  Baptists.'' 

2.  We  adduce  the  testimony  of  '*  Missionaries''  themselves  to  prove 
their  projects  to  be  innovations  on  original  Baptist  faith  and  practice,  and 
consequently  new  things  to  the  Baptist  family. 

David  Benedict  (1779-1874),  of  Conneotiout,  wrote  a  History  of  the 
Baptists,  which  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1810,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived by  all  regular  Predestinarian  Baptists  throughout  the  land.  This 
was  done  before  the  Division.  He  also  wrote  another  history  of  the  de- 
nomination, which  was  published  in  one  volume,  in  1848.*  This  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  Division ;  and  he  then  being  a  *'  Missionary,"  advocating 
all  the  new  schemes  of  the  day,  took  decided  ground  against  the  Primitive 
Baptists,  of  course,  treated  them  quite  unceremoniously,  and  declared 
they  were  so  few  and  worthless  that  they  would  likely  become  extinct  be- 
fore  his  booh  reached  his  more  dista/nt  subscribers.  He  is  therefore  so  com- 
mitted to  the  "Missionary  "  cause  that  he  must  be  considered  by  *'  Mis- 
Bionaries  ^  good  authority  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  them  and  their 
numerous  projects  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

This  same  author  afterwards  wrote  another  book,  entitled  "  Fifty 
Years  Amoug  the  Baptists,"  which  was  published  in  1860  by  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  New  York.  In  this  book,  and  while  at  an  advanced  age,  he  relates 
his  experience  among  the  Baptists  for  fifty  years— <M>mmenciDg  nearly 
with  the  present  century.  If  we  are  to  look  anywhere  among  his  writings 
for  truth  and  candor,  we  should  think  it  would  be  here.  Then  we  pro- 
ceed to  prove  by  this  witness,  who  cannot  be  objected  to  by  "  Mission- 
aries," that  the  Missionary  system,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  such  as  Sunday 
Schools,  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  the 

^  *  Benedict's  Histoir  of  the  BaptlBta  is  still  the  standard  snthoritj  with  the  '*MiMlonu7** 
Baptists  of  ATnwifl>.--S.  H. 
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reading  or  preaohing  of  £ree-wiU  mnnoBfl,  are  new  ihimat  tamang  (he  Ba^ 
tiits. 

8ays  this  author :  '*  Should  any  one  inaoire  of  the  MJwiiwiaiy  caa.^. 
among  American  Baptiats,  Jifly  yean  ago,  the  aoooant  ia  sewn  t«ideit4, 
and  the  total  amount  of  their  doings  up  to  thsit  time  mj^r  be  Uius  fluted: 
a  few  small  societies  fmr  domestic  missions  bad  been  estaMiahed  in  Bo- 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphiap  Charleston,  and  a  few  other  plaiees,  \>j  tbe 
aid  of  which  missionaries  were  sent  out,  under  tempc^axy  appointDieBK^ 
to  destitute  regions.  The  society  in  Boston  was  the  oldeat  and  mn< 
efficient  of  these  bodies;  there,  and  I  think  elaewhere»  Female  30& 
Societies  were  among  the  prisicipal  contributova  to  these  small  orguiia- 
tions.  In  a  few  cases  these  efforts  w^re  direcied  towurd  the  moral  wi 
spiritoi^  benefit  of  the  aboriginees  of  our  country'^  (see  pages  23,  23. 
Again  he  says :  **  A  number  of  our  oldest  State  ConventiiMis  grew  om  cd 
liie  early  societies  for  domestic  missions.  The  Tract  Cause  was  still  wm 
in  its  inf an<7  than  that  of  missioiis»  if  its  existeiuse  had  now  oommenced 
although  our  Boston  brethren  made  eady  moYemente  in  this  line,  m&^mt 
of  the  old,  untrtmmed  and  M>ugh  looking  documentaof  tfaoa  sort  pubhsk^^ 
by  them  give  evidence.  '  Give  me  the  little  book,'  I  well  remember  v«i 
the  familiar  language  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  an  AsaociatioD.  at  an  eaiiy  dg?. 
while  recommending  these  minor  pnbHcalions,  whjcb  were  then  beghmh; 
to  circulate  among  our  people.  The  Bible  Cause,  in  the  miidem  seoie  &. 
the  term,  was  not  engaged  in  by  any  religious  community  in  this  eoostij 
at  the  period  now  undw  review.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SodiKj 
was  formed  in  180^  and  it  was  twelve  years  later  before  the  old  Amtiicu 
institution  arose,  with  which  a  porti(m  of  our  people  became  identiiei 
Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  classes,  andaU  the  other  institutions  of  modex 
times,  for  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  and  moral  reform,  which  an 
now  in  such  successful  operation  with  us  and  other  communities  in  tht 
land,  were  wholly  unknown  in  my  early  day  ^  (pp.  84, 35). 

Again,  says  our  auth<Nr :  ''  When  I  look  back  I  can  hardly  realiw  tkf 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  denomiuation,  m  n^  day,  in  tkr 
means  of  intelligence  and  benevolence.  It  seems  almost  incredible  tkc 
a  society  which  so  lately  was  so  slow  to  engage  in  any  new  enterprise, 
and  was  so  jealous  of  any  collegiate  training  for  its  ministers,  should  ar 
tins  early  period  have  so  many  colleges  and  kindred  institationa  spied 
over  the  land ;  that  such  a  flood  of  periodicals  of  different  kinds  shoolC 
so  soon  be  added  to  the  old  Magasine ;  that  so  much  should  have  beci 
done  by  this  x>eople  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  d^;kartmentB,  in  ibi 
Bible  cause,  in  the  publication  of  Baptist  literature,  in  Sunday  School^ 
and  Bible  classes,  and  in  kindred  labors  of  various  kinds ;  and  aB  since  I 
flrst  began  to  collect  the  scanty  and  scattered  materials  for  their  hb- 
tory"  (p.  97). 

In  regard  to  the  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  our  author  says  w 
page  47 :  "  And  here  ^  (in  Philadelphia)  "  also  was  founded  the  Cobtcs- 
tion  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1814,  then  the  most  important  insdtuQOQ  vf 
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he  kind  wbioh  eziated  among  the  American  Ba|»tiste,  and  hete  for  a  long 
Lme  after  was  the  centre  of  its  operationB."  In  regard  to  the  old  Conf es- 
ion  of  Faith,  he  Inrl^er  aayg :  '*  The  Baptist  Philadelphia  Confeeftion  of 
"aithy  BO  called  heoanse  it  went  ont  from  this  city,  was  a  document  of  high 
uthority  among  all  the  old  Baptist  Churches  in  this  part  of  the  country 
nd  generally  throughout  the  South  and  West,  when  I  first  traveled  in 
hose  regions.  This  document  was  published  here  and  was  printed  by 
)r.  Franklin"  (p.  47)- 

As  to  reading  sermons,  he  says :  *'  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  as  uneon- 
titutional  and  unusual  for  ministers  of  our  order  to  preach  by  note  as  it 
iras  for  the  old  Scotch  Seceders  and  many  others ;  but  extempore  speak- 
Qg  was  the  almost  universal  practice.  There  was  no  established  rule  on 
he  subject,  but  so  decided  and  strong  were  the  prcijudices  of  the  people 
.gainst  written  discourses  that  very  few  of  our  ministws  ev^  presumed 
o  use  them''  (p.  55).  And  again:  '*  With  very  few  exeeptMins,  in  my 
arly  day,  our  most  distinguished  preachers  pursued  the  ^tempore  mode. 
-A  large  minority  of  Baptist  preachers  in  early  times  had  no  inclination 
o  oflfend  the  people  with  written  sermons,  had  they  been  capable  of  pro- 
Incing  diem ;  but  as  a  new  generation  came  up,  with  more  education,  a 
change  gradually  took  place,  not  always  for  the  better,  however,  in  the 
riew  of  the  old  members,  in  whose  mind  a  broad  distinetifm  was  still  kept 
ip  between  reading  and  preaching.— When  the  new  race,  withpennission 
»r  without  it,  had  surmounted  the  old  extemporaneous  barriers,  which 
lad  stood  in  the  way  of  their  predecessors,  they  found  it  more  convenient 
o  trust  to  their  eyes  than  their  memories ;  and,  as  Baptists  are  more  tol- 
erated in  this  business  than  the  Covenanters,  the  reading  of  sermons  has 
leen  about  as  common  with  Baptists  as  Pedobaptists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  And  what  is  a  little  singular,  while  many  of  our  ministers  axe 
roing  into  the  practice  with  increasiag  expedition,  many  in  old  dynasties 
ire  going  oat  of  it  as  fast  as  possible  "  (pp.  57, 5S). 

Again,  says  our  author :  "  Fifty  years  ago  the  ministers  of  our  order 
^ere  generally  a  hardy  and  active  set  of  men.  Then  we  never  heard  of  a 
^ery  prevalent  disease  of  modem  times,  nor  was  it  common  to  go  on  dis- 
ADt  voyages  for  the  restoration  of  health.  Instead  of  this  they  often 
rallied  ont  on  horseback  into  remote  and  distant  regions  as  evangelical 
dioneers.  This  was  done  in  many  cases  by  ministers  under  pastoral 
engagements,  who,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  such  services, 
R^ould  return  to  their  pastoral  stations.  How  it  happened  that  the  minis- 
ters of  that  age,  who  were  exposed  to  so  many  hardships  and  privations, 
^ho  eo  often  preached  in  log  cabins  and  in  other  pent-up  places,  or  in  the 
open  air,  should  have  so  much  better  organs  of  speaking,  stronger  lungs, 
ind  firmer  eonstitutions  than  their  snccessors,  whose  labors  are  so  much 
less  severe,  and  who  are  so  much  better  eared  for,  I  could  never  fully 
understand. — ^At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  it  was  a  very  uncommon 
thing  for  any  of  our  ministers  to  give  up  preaching  or  relinquish  pastoral 
stations  for  the  want  of  support.    Instead  of  that  they  would  devise  some 
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way  to  support  themaelyea  and  keep  on  their  work ;  and  wliat  mij  na 
a  little  singular,  I  have  always  found  our  miniaters  of  property  fiaeef 
the  self-supporting  class,  rather  than  among  those  who  are  cared  lot  tj 
their  people.— A  considerable  number  of  our  preachera  in  this  age  ^^ 
physicians,  some  kept  school,  others  followed  trades,  or  were  enga«Hi  q 
mercantUe  pursuits  of  difterent  kinds;  but  by  &r  the  greater  pan^'i 
them,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  our  country,  were  literally  ta^* 
preachers ;  and  in  my  extensive  travels  among  them  I  was  eomewbattb^ 
appointed  in  finding  such  a  large  proportion  of  these  laborious  iDCLa 
their  spiritual  vocation,  in  such  comfortable  circumstanoea  as  td  tksr 
worldly  concerns  ^  (pp.  08-410). 

Againhesays:   ''The  great  mass  of  our  ministers  then  had  bo  sett^i 
income  for  their  services,  and,  where  moderate  auma  were  pledged,  kiw  I 
many  cases  they  were  slowly  paid,  if  paid  at  alL    Under  these  ditia-  i 
stances  the  seal  and  aesidui^  of  so  many  laborious  men  ia  the  wosdc^f  i^  \ 
the  present  age.    Their  perseverance  in  their  miniaterial  work  in  ik 
midst  of  so  much  ingratitude  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  naineiQCp 
churches  which  they  planted,  and  the  poverty  and  privations  which  H^ 
endured  through  the  whole  of  their  ministry,  are  matters  of  high  (•«' 
mendation  and  grateful  remembrance.    In  that  early  age  we  seldom  heard 
of  any  one  retiring  from  a  pastorship  into  ministerial  inactivity  on  «:- 
count  of  the  parsimony  of  the  people ;  and  very  few  non-preaching  Eldes 
were  then  to  be  found  "  (p.  00). 

Again,  to  show  the  recent  origin  of  men-made  miaaionisni,  our  satk<c 
says,  on  page  66 :  "  Voting  supplies  for  the  churches  which  were  desdt^ 
of  all  pastoral  aid  was  an  important  item  in  the  doingsof  ourold  Assook- 
tions.  This  method  was  pursued  before  any  arose  for  the  promotion  c 
missionary  labors  of  the  most  limited  and  temporary  kind." 

In  regard  to  ministerial  changes,  revivalists  and  animal  ezcitemeccK 
Mr.  Benedict,  on  pages  67  and  68,  says :  '^  The  causes  of  ministerial  re- 
movals and  changes,  a  half -century  since,  were  not  so  nomeroos  or  pry- 
ing as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Then  the  vehement  spirit  '4. 
numerical  gain  in  the  churches,  and  the  restless  desire  for  available  mm- 
isters  for  the  augmentation  of  congregations,  had  hardly  besun  to  ^« 
itself.  The  old  staid  churches  had  more  respect  to  the  sound  and  eeitaic 
teachings  of  their  ministers  than  to  anything  merely  captivating  in  tbeL* 
discourses.  Again,  the  numerous  excitements  of  modem  times  abiM^' 
matters  foreign  to  the  work  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  which  not  a  ft^ 
of  our  more  modem  pastors  have  been  involved,  and  by  means  of  whkh 
many  have  been  run  off  the  track,  were  unknown  in  my  early  intereom^e 
with  the  Baptists. 

"  Once  more :  The  influence  of  restless  Deacons  to  effect  pastoral 
changes  was  then  but  feeble  compared  with  later  years.  It  waa  indeed 
felt  more  or  less  in  some  few  churches,  but  it  was  afterwards  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  many  an  embarrassed  pastor  has  heexi  obliged  to  saccmnb 
to  its  controlling  sway." 
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''Finally,  a  scanty  income  was  not  always  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
ministerial  change  in  the  public  mind,  or  in  that  of  the  minister  himself  ; 
but  often  he  would  hold  on  year  after  year,  under  the  most  embarrassing* 
circmnBtances,  rather  than  leave  his  flock  in  a  pastorless  condition/' 

"  In  those  days,  while  church  members  were  generally  quite  poor,  and 
as  many  of  them  had  come  from  the  Pedobaptists  of  different  parties,  they 
were  exposed  to  opposition  and  reproach  of  a  painful  nature;  and  on 
these  accounts  there  was  a  very  strong  sympathy  and  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor  towards  these  poor  and  despised  people,  and  a  reluctance  to 
leave  them  without  an  under-shepherd,  stronger  tjian  is  now  felt  by  many 
ministers  in  their  sudden  changes.'' 

As  Primitive  Baptists  occupy  the  ground  to  this  day  which  Benedict 
says  Baptists  occupied  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  those  stand* 
ing  with  him  are  far  removed  from  said  ancient  position ;  what  better 
evidence  do  we  require  to  show  that  the  fast  traveling,  free-will  "  Mis- 
sionaries "  have  departed  from  the  ancient  order  of  Baptists,  and  are  the 
new  party,  just  sprung  into  existence  during  the  present  century  f 

Here  comes  a  crushing  declaration;  and  the  money -hunting ''Bap- 
tists" of  to-day  may  well  quail  before  it.  Benedict,  on  page  59,  saysr 
"Fifty  years  €igo,  not  an  agent  for  collecting  funds  for  any  oljeet  of  benevo- 
knee  or  literature  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  Baptist  field,""  The  Italics  are 
oars.  And  farther,  he  says :  "  No  one  dreamed  of  so  soon  seeing  such  atr 
array  of  agents  in  the  field  for  so  many  different  objects,  and  that  the 
business  would  become  a  distinct  vocation  of  indispensable  necessity  for 
carrying  forward  our  benevolent  plans  and  for  performing  our  denomi- 
national work  "  (p.  70). 

As  to  church  discipline,  and  the  distinction  between  church  and  world,, 
onr author  says:  "Fifty  years  ago  it  was  contrary  to  Baptist  rules  for 
their  members  to  seek  such  places  of  amusement  as  multitudes  of  them 
now  resort  to  without  any  official  censure  or  complaint.  Our  people  then 
made  a  broad  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world,  and  if  any 
of  their  members  went  over  the  line  to  the  world's  side,  they  were  at  once 
pnt  nnder  church  discipline.  Then  the  Baptists  sternly  prohibited  the 
practice  of  brother  going  to  law  with  brother,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  All  matters  in  offense  or  complaint  of  wrong-doing  must  be 
laid  before  the  body  according  to  gospel  rule.  And  if  ra«h  or  inex- 
perienced members  hurried  their  complaints  there,  without  taking  gospel 
steps,  as  the  phrase  was,  they  were  required  to  retrace  their  course  and 
i?o  first  to  the  offending  member.  Achans  in  the  camp  were  then  much 
dreaded,  and  church  members  were  assiduously  taught  not  to  suffer  sin 
apon  a  brother"  (pp.  77,  78). 

Our  author  further  says :  "  Fifty  years  ago  Baptists  were  noted  for 
their  &uniliarity  with  the  Scriptures  "  (p.  81).  Here  is  where  the  Old  Bap- 
tists are  to-day,  but  where  are  the  New  ones  t  What  do  they  know  about 
faith  or  the  Scriptures,  except  afi  they  learn  it  from  the  lips  of  their  hire- 
ling priesthood  t 
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In  ic^ard  to  the  S/ew-fiuiuoiied  pew-renta  among  Baptists,  our  aathor 
«aya :  ''In  my  earliest  examination  into  Baptist  affairs,  I  did  not  find  one 
society  in  the  whole  connection  which  made  much  dependence  on  pew- 
rents  for  ministerial  support  in  Boston.  In  a  few  cases  the  remnants  of 
pews  which  remained  unsold  were  rented*  and  the  funds  thus  obtained 
formed  an  item  of  the  minister's  income.  Free  pews  or  benches  were 
then  the  general  rule.  The  idea  of  paying  anything  for  seats  in  a  Baptist 
meeting-house,  much  less  of  ha^dng  the  annual  rent  of  them  defray  the 
expense  of  the  establishment,  ministers  and  aXi,  had  not  entered  the  minds 
of  our  people ;  and  as  their  meeting-houses  were,  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  have  been  done  if  they  had  attempted  it''  (pp.  83,  83). 

We  can  but  ask,  Where  are  the  Missionaries  on  this  subject  nowl 
O^one,  gone  into  the  religious  traffic  with  Babylon's  daughters. 

^  to  iUsociadonal  proceedings,  our  author  says :  "  These  were  the 
tmly  great  meedngs  we  had  in  my  early  day,  as  the  age  of  our  present 
4uiniv«rsaries  was  far  ahead.  The  whole  number  of  Associations  then  in 
all  America  was  about  seventy-five,  where  there  are  now  upwards  of  600. 
The  manner  of  conducting  those  which  I  attended,  while  young,  was  more 
devotional  and  less  formal  than  now,  in  many  places ;  and  there  was  more 
preaching  and  exhortation,  more  freedom  for  men  of  less  brilliant  powers 
oi  speaking  to  take  a  part  in  devotional  exercises,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  agents  to  bespeak  Uie  good  will  of  the  people  in  favor  of  their  different 
olMeQt8"(pp.86,87). 

Aa  genuine,  old-fashioned,  predestinarian  Baptists  were  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  our  author,  so  they  are  now.  Their  Associations  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way,  and  so  on ;  but  where  are  the  "  Missionaries  "  at 
the  present  timet  Grone  into  almost  every  conceivable  device,  thereby 
Tendering  their  Associations  worldly  institutions,  gotten  up  for  the  pro- 
motion of  worldly  oljects ;  and  they  more  resemble  disorderly  legislative 
assemblies  than  Baptist  Associations. 

In  regard  to  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  our  aathor  says,  on  pa^ges  d4  and 
US:  "Attiiat  time"  (about  fifty  years  before  his  book  was  published, 
that  is,  in  1810)  **  the  exchange  of  pnlpits  between  the  advocates  aad  oppo- 
nents of  infant  baptism  was  a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence,  except  in  a 
few  of  the  move  distinguished  churches  in  the  Northern  States.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  non-intercourse,  so  far  as  ministerial  services  were  con- 
cerned, almost  universally  prevailed  between  Baptists  and  Pedbobaptists.-' 
<2uestion :  Who  has  departed  from  this  ancient  order  of  things  Baptists 
or  '*  Missionaries  ?  "  Answer :  ''  Missionaries."  Then  **  Missionaries  ^  are 
the  Neto  School  party,  who  affiliate  with  Pedobaptists ;  while  Primitive 
Baptists  are  the  Old  School  party,  who  have  not  changed  their  course  in 
this  respect  for  fifty  years,  but  stand  where  their  fathers  stood,  a  separate 
and  distinct  people  from  all  otjbiers. 

As  to  ministerial  education,  our  aathor  says,  on  pages  98  and  99: 
"  The  clergy  of  the  standing  order,  so  called,  were  generally  men  of  col- 
legiate training ;  and  as  the  Baptists  had  often  been  grievously  oppressed 
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for  their  support,  ministerial  eduoctHon  itself,  hy  maaj,  was  ligbtljr 
esteemed.  This  came  from  the  inoorrect  reasoning  of  <mr  people.  But 
there  were  other  things  which  caased  a  strong  dislike,  on  their  psrt,  of 
the  ministers  of  the  old  order,  among  whi^  we  may  mention  their  saoer* 
dotal  airs,  the  duUnesa  of  their  performances,  their  cold  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  contemptaons  treatment  of  aH  without  their  pale,  whether  Baptists- 
or  others ;  all  these  things  combined  to  produce,  in  the  mind*  of  our  old- 
fashioned  members,  a  settled  aversion  to  the  whole  Pedobaptist  ooiieem, 
its  prieifthood.  lay-membership,  and  all.  And  the  ungent  need  of  college 
learning  for  ministers  they  decidedly  denied ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
strengthened  by  observing  the  less  formal,  more  animated  and,  to  them, 
more  edifying  preaching  of  their  own  uneducated  ministers.'* 

Where  now  has  our  author  conducted  us  t  To  a  scene  in  Baptist  his- 
tory, in  his  early  day,  when  Baptists  denied  the  neoessligr  of  collegiate 
education  for  their  ministers,  looked  on  coHege*4;rained  miniateis  with 
indifference,  and  remembered  that  it  was  from  an  educate  ^ergy  that 
their  heaviest  oppressions  and  perseeutions  ajroae. 

Here  is  where  genuine  Baptists  stand  this  day.  They  aie  not  opposed 
to  education  itself,  and  admire  it  as  a  necessary  earthly  acquirement^ 
but  they  are  opposed  to  educating  men  for  the  ministry,  by  means  of 
Theological  Seminaries  or  other  human  contrivances,  thstehy  substituting' 
human  learning  for  the  grace  of  Grod  and  the  Spirit's  teachings.  Mere  is 
where  the  Baptists  stood  in  the  early  da^B  of  David  Benedict,  according 
to  his  own  showing.  But  where  stand  the  Missionaries  on  this  subject 
since  Hieir  departure  from  the  faith  9  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  they  are 
head  and  ears  involved  in  ministerial  education  by  means  of  reUgious 
schools ;  and  from  their  mills  are  grinding  out  yeungpireaclMrs  yearly  by 
scores,  who  are  to  spread  over  the  land,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  in 
search  of  a  support  from  the  people  without  any  manual  labor  on  their 
part  T  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  olden  time.  Yet  these  men,  who  have 
gone  into  this  religious  training  during  the  present  century,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called,  or  that  of  Borne 
itself,  have  the  presumption  to  call  themselves  *' Pritititicy«  Baptigti!^ 
David  Benedict  proves  tihefr  claim  to  be  a  false  one,  and  David  Benedict 
they  dare  not  contradict. 

In  regard  to  Foreign  *'  Missions,"  our  author  says  they  were  in  his 
early  6ay  exceedingly  unpopular.  Bays  he :  **  The  idea  of  sending  men 
and  money  out  of  the  country,  fbr  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  conver* 
sion  of  heathen  in  foreign  lands,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  was  a  most 
preposterous  one,  a  project  as  they  said  not  only  visionaiy  in  its  design, 
but  impracticable  in  its  nature." 

Here  i0  evidence  that  in  their  origin  Fomgii ''  Missions  "  were  con- 
sidered an  innovuition  on  Baptist  usage,  and  Were  opposed  by  regular 
Baptists. 

Again  he  says :  "  About  forty  years  ago  (1814)  the  dormant  energies 
of  oar  denomination  in  this  country  began  to  be  aroused  in  favor  of  some 
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flyBteinatic  efforts  in  favor  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  The 
cause  of  this  movement  may  be  traced  to  the  conversion  of  Adoniram 
Jadson  and  Luther  Bice  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  while  on  their 
way  to  India  as  missionaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pedobaptists. 

"  This  unexpected  change  in  these  two  young  men,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  made  no  small  stir  in  the  Pedobaptist  ranks,  as  might  be  naturally 
expected.  Mr.  Judson,  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  in  Calcutta,  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  baptismal  controversy,  which  was  republished  and  widely 
circulated  in  this  country.  Mr.  Rice  soon  returned  to  America  to  solicit 
pecuniary  aid  for  assisting  in  establishing  Baptist  Missions  in  the  East, 
and  to  select  suitable  persons  for  an  undertaking  to  which  the  attention 
of  American  Baptists  was  now  directed  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  man- 
ner. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  this  large  and  increasing  body  (the  American  Bap- 
tists) seemed  to  have  had  no  idea  that  they  had  either  the  call  or  the 
ability  to  send  out  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  ^'  (pp.  Ill,  112). 

So  far  from  claiming  apostolic  authority  for  Foreign  '*  Missions,'^  and 
tracing  its  history  back  into  the  ages  of  antiquity,  Mr,  Benedict  acknowl- 
edges that  it  took  its  rise  about  forty  years  before  he  wrote  his  "  Fifty 
Tears  Among  the  Baptists,"  say  about  the  year  1814.  Not  only  so,  but 
that  it  took  its  rise  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  by  the  conver- 
sion of  two  young  men,  Judson  and  Rice,  from  Pedobaptist  to  Baptist 
sentiments,  while  on  their  way  to  India.  Who  ventures  now  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Benedict,  the  great  Missionary 
Baptist  historian,  that  there  is  Bible  authority  for  Modern  Missions,  and 
that  they  had  been  kept  up  by  the  church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
till  now  t  All  sudi  claims  and  pretenses  are  overwhelmingly  refuted  by 
this  great  leader,  writer  and  preacher  among  Missionary  Baptists.  Thi» 
statement  was  made  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  under  the  influence  of 
long  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Benedict  informs  us  that  Luther  Rice  was  the  principal  agent  to 
arouse  the  Baptists  in  America  to  a  favorable  view  of  this  "  Missionary^ 
enterprise ;  so  that  soon  societies  of  various  kinds  arose,  in  all  directions, 
for  the  promotion  of  this  new  undertaking ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  formation  of  the  Old  Baptist  "  Triennial  Convention  ;  ^  which 
body,  says  our  author,  **  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1814,  and 
under  its  direction  all  Baptist  aflChirs  pertaining  to  Foreign  Missions  were 
managed  for  about  thiiiy  years,  when  the  name  of  this  body  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  This  change 
was  made  in  New  York  in  1845.  This  was  a  time  of  great  trial  and  diffi- 
culty with  the  old  convention,  which  was  seriously  threatened  with 
dissolution  on  account  of  questions  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
agitated  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  The  perplexing  discrepancies 
which  arose  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  a  body  which 
was  spread  over  all  the  States,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  troubles 
here  alluded  to. 
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"  The  MiBsionary  Union  came  into  being  in  a  very  amicable  manner  at 
first,  but  0oon  objections  from  some  quarters  were  started  against  some 
parts  of  its  constitution,  as  not  conformable  to  Baptist  principles  and 
usages ;  and  these  olioections  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  added 
to  these,  complaints  from  various  quarters  against  the  management  of 
the  men  at  the  missionary  rooms  have  become  loud  and  widespread,  and 
now  (March,  1867)  very  serious  difficulties  are  apprehended  at  the 
approaching  anniversary  of  this  important  Baptist  Institution  '^  (pp.  116, 
117). 

Thus  we  have  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  among  Baptists  in  the  United  States, 
which  then  (1857),  being  only  farty-three  years  old,  was  tottering  to  its 
foundation  by  intestine  commotions,  and  likely  to  be  abandoned  even  by 
its  originators.  What  an  iqM>logy  for  Bible  and  apostolic  authority  for 
an  institution  forty-three  years  old !  How  much  does  this  advance  the 
dahn  of  these  men,  who  made  or  cling  to  this  society,  to  the  title  of 
*** Primitive  Baptists f^  Primitive  Baptists!  How  Primitive?  Why 
primitive  as  far  back  as  the  year  1814.  Bom  then,  and  consequently  forty- 
three  years  old  in  1857.  Renounced  the  church  of  Christ  in  1814^  and  de- 
nounced her  as  an  old-fashioned,  worn-out  concern;  and  yet,  in  sixty 
years  afterwards,  turn  round  and  claim  the  very  title  which  they  had 
aspersed,  and  declare  publicly  that  these  new  inventions,  tricks  and  enter- 
prises of  men  were  always  found  in  the  church  of  Christ  from  its  origin  1 
"  0  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel." 

Mr.  Benedict  frankly  admits  that  this  "  Missionary  "  business  did  not 
ft)  on  harmoniously.  (>n  page  180  he  says  that  he,  "  from  the  letters  and 
journals  of  Mr.  Hough,  etc.,  became  somewhat  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  missionary  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  sorry  to 
find  that  serious  complaints  were  made,  both  by  the  home  managers  and 
the  foreign  laborers ;  on  the  part  of  the  managers  the  principal  complaints 
were  of  too  independent  action  in  the  foreign  field,  of  disobedience,,  in- 
subordination, and  of  thinking  too  much  for  themselves. 

''  On  the  other  side,  the  terms,  partiality^  favoritism,  pr^udice,  neg- 
lect, dictation,  etc.,  were  not  unfrequeutly  employed  by  the  missionaries. 
I  learned  more  in  detail,  in  these  matters,  than  was  ever  published  in  mis- 
sionary documents,  or  that  I  am  disposed  to  repeat.  Let  oblivion  rest 
upon  them  all."  Is  not  this  a  nice  repast  to  which  the  public  and  Old 
School  Baptists  are  invited  t  How  unreasonable  for  Missionaries  to  de- 
nounce genuine  Bible  Baptists  for  their  opposition  to  such  a  system  of 
avarice  and  ambition  as  is  herein  set  forth  by  Mr.  Benedict  as  being 
known  to  himself !  And  much  more  he  knows  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
make  public. 

In  regard  to  a  departure  from  the  ancient  Baptist  faith,  and  a  turning 
over  to  the  doctrines  of  free  will  by  the  "  Missionaries "  of  the  United 
States,  we  propose  quoting  extensively  from  Mr.  Benedict,  who  is  the 
standard  author  with  them,  and  who  now  comes  in  to  prove  that  to  be 
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tme  which  has  been  charged  upon  them,  nnce  the  Diyiskni,  by  the  genu- 
ine Baiytiste  of  our  land,  vis.,  that  tkej  are  not  only  "  Mia«ioiiaiiee,'^  but 
Armiwians  also.  Benedict  says :  "  Forty  yean  ago  (1817)  large  bodies  of 
our  people  were  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  agitation  in  oonseqaenee  of 
some  modifications  of  their  oM  CalTinistic  Creed,  as  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  the  late  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering,  Englaod.  This  famous 
man  maintained  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  general  in  its  nature, 
but  particular  in  its  application,  in  exposition  to  our  old  diyiiies,.who 
held  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only.  He  also  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  natural  and  moral  ability  of  men.  Dr.  John  G^l,  of  London,, 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  among  the  English 
Baptists ;  and,  as  he  was  a  noted  adTooate  for  the  old  system  ol  a  limited 
atonement,  the  terms  'Giliites^  and  'Fullerites^  were  often  applied  to 
the  parties  in  this  discussion.  Those  who  espoused  the  yiews  of  Mr. 
Fuller  were  denominated  Arminians  by  the  Gillite  men,  while  they,  in 
their  turn,  styled  their  oppements  Hyper-CalTinists.  Both  parties  claimed 
to  be  orthodox  and  evangelical,  and  dJilbred  but  little  on  any  other  points 
except  those  which  have  been  named.  On  electiim,  the  Trinity,  etc.,  they 
all  agreed. 

**  In  the  age  when  the  discussion  arose  among  the  American  BaptistSr 
as  none  of  the  modem  subjects  of  agitation  had  been  introdvoed  among 
their  churches,  the  speculative  opinions,  thus  bri^y  described,  for  a 
number  of  years  were  the  occasion  of  unhappy  debates  and  contentions 
in  many  locations. 

"  Our  old  Baptist  divines,  e^^edally  those  of  Britirii  desoMit,  were 
generally  strong  CalvinistB  as  to  their  doctrinal  creed,  and  bat  few  of 
them  felt  at  liberty  to  call  upon  sinners  in  plain  terms  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve  the  gospel,  on  account  of  tiieir  IsabililT'  to  do  se  withoat  Divine 
assistance.  They  could  preach  the  gospel  before  the  unconverted,  but 
rousing  appeals  to  their  comicieiices  on  the  subject  of  their  eon  version 
did  not  constitute  a  part  of  tiieir  public  address. 

'*  In  expatiating  on  the  strong  points  of  their  orthodox  faith,  they 
sometimes  ran  Calvinism  up  to  seed,  and  were  accused  by  th^  opponents 
of  Antinomian  tendencies. 

**  In  that  age  it  was  customary  for  many  of  our  ministers  to  dwell  much 
on  the  decrees  «id  purposes  of  €k>d,  to  dive  deep,  in  th^ir  way,  into  the 
plans  of  Jehovah  in  eternity,  and  to  brin^  to  light,  as  they  suppcMed,  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  gospel,  which  they  in  an  especial  maaner  ware  set 
to  defend.  In  doing  this  they  discussed  with  as  smch  eonfidonce  as  if 
they  were  certain  that  they  were  not  wise  above  what  was  written,  but 
had  given  a  true  report  of  the  secrets  of  the  skies.  This  extrcone  of  ortho- 
doxy has  been  followed  by  laxity  and  indifference. 

"  The  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith,  published  in  that  city  in  1743, 
was  the  standard  of  most  of  the  oldest  Baptist  churches  in  this  ooontry, 
espedally  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  This  ConlessicmL  was  copied 
mostly  from  one  published  by  the  Baptists  in  London  in  1889,  and  this 
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again  agreed  in  its  doetrinal  sentiinents  with  the  WestminBter  Conf eanon. 
(of  the  PresbjterianB).  The  oldest  Baptists  in  New  £ngland,  although 
for  the  most  part  they  held,  with  their  bret^hren  elsewhere,  the  doctrines 
of  depravily,  election.  Divine  soyeieignty,  final  perseTerance,  etc.,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  them  so  strongly  as  were  those  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  further  South. 

"  That  class  of  Baptists  which  arose  out  of  the  Newlighi  9tir  in  New 
England,  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  sent  colonies  into  all  the  South- 
ern States,  and,  in  the  second  generation,  over  the  mountains  into  the 
West,  were  Calvinists  of  a  still  milder  type.  Indeed,  their  orthodoxy  was 
often  called  in  question  by  the  old  school  party  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas 
and  Kentucky. 

"  These  eealous  reformers,  in  their  public  performances,  dwelt  mostly 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  experience  and  practical  religion,  while  the 
strait  Calvinists  labored  much  to  explain  the  strong  points  of  their  system. 

**  The  kind  of  preaching  now  much  in  rogue,  at  the  period  and  among 
the  people  here  had  in  view,  would  have  been  considered  the  quintessence 
of  Arminianism,  mere  milk  and  water,  instead  of  the  strong  meat  of  the 
gospeL  Then  and  with  our  orthodox  Baptists,  a  sermon  would  have  been 
accounted  altogether  defective  which  did  not  touch  upon  election,  total 
depravity,  final  perseverance,  etc. 

''  In  my  early  day  the  associated  Baptists  were  all  professedly  Calvin- 
ists in  their  doctrinal  sentiments.  The  term  however  was  not  agreeable 
to  many,  as  they  did  not  subscribe  to  all  the  sentiments  of  John  Calvin ; 
but  tiiey  sabmitted  to  it  for  distinction's  sake,  and  in  contradistinction 
from  those  whose  views  were  less  orthodox  on  predestination,  etc.  Be- 
side the  people  of  our  order  in  the  Associations,  the  Free  Will  and  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  were  then  ooming  into  notice,  and  they  with  but  few  excep- 
tions among  the  Sabbatarians  were  decidedly  opposed  to  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  Creed. 

"  The  Methodists,  too,  who  often  came  in  contact  with  the  Baptists, 
and  with  whom  I  frequently  associated  in  my  early  travels,  were  ex- 
tremely severe  in  their  feelings  and  comments  on  the  orthodox  faith,  so 
far  as  election,  etc.,  were  concerned.  Some  of  their  circuit-riders  of  tiiat 
age  conducted  as  if  they  considered  themselves  predestinated  to  preach 
against  predestination. 

'*  And  some  of  our  illiterate  Elders  were  about  a  match  for  them 
against  the  Wesleyan  Creed.  And  the  cry  of  fittalism  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  of  salvatiim  by  works  on  the  other,  was  continually  sounded  by  th& 
parties. 

"  I  was  often  not  a  littie  surprised  at  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
in  many  eases  was  displayed  by  the  anti-Calvinists  against  the  doctrine 
of  eleetion^  and  their  readiness,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  assail  it 
by  reason  and  ridicule.  Many  could  hardly  be  civil  towards  their  oppo- 
nents, who  were  silent  all  the  while. 

'*  But  for  many  years  past  the  asperity  of  feeling  above  described  haa 
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been  a  good  deal  modified,  so  that  the  differing  men  can  meet  togtAer 
irithout  taunting  each  other  with  their  offensive  creeds.  On  tiiis  salgtc 
I  lately  remarked  to  a  Free  Will  Baptist  minister,  *  Yonr  side  has  hen 
coming  up  and  ours  has  been  going  down,  till  the  cha«m  between  the  tmu 
parties  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  formerly.' 

"  On  the  introduction  of  the  Fuller  system,  a  very  important  chis^ 
followed  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  ministers  in  their  mode  of  addTenn; 
their  unconverted  hearers  on  the  subiect  of  repentance  and  believing  tk' 
gospel.  Hitherto  they  would  use  circumlocution  in  their  discourst*  oc 
these  matters,  instead  of  direct  appeals  and  exhortations  to  thoee  whov 
conversions  they  desired.  They  would  describe  the  lost  oonditioo  U 
sinners,  and  point  out  the  duty  of  all  men  to  repent  and  believe  the  go$ptL 
but  beyond  this,  their  views  of  consistency  with  the  doctrine  whid 
ascribes  the  whole  work  of  salvation  to  God  sJone  would  not  permit  thm 
to  go.  As  a  general  thing,  the  discourses  of  that  age  were  veiy  dull  acd 
monotonous,  and  were  greatly  deficient  in  the  pathos  and  fervor  of  tbt 
class  of  evangelical  preachers  who  were  not  tramelled  by  saeh  rigid  rnk* 
in  their  theological  creed. 

"  Church  members  then  received  much  more  attention  from  our  pdb- 
lic  speakers  than  those  who  stood  without  its  pale.  At  times  men  of  man 
than  ordinary  zeal  would  overleap  the  bounds  of  their  restricted  nikft. 
but  with  studied  caution  in  their  use  of  terms ;  and  I  well  rememberimh 
what  ingenuity  and  dexterity  this  class  of  preachers  woold  so  msoift 
their  addresses  to  their  unconverted  hearers  as  to  discourse  to  tiiemmxi 
in  the  style  of  reputed  Arminians,  and  yet  retain  the  substance  of  tkr 
stereotyped  phraseology  of  their  orthodox  creed. 

"  The  Fuller  system,  which  makes  it  consistent  for  all  the  benMsi  d 
the  gospel  to  call  upon  men  everywhere  to  repent,  was  well  received  br 
one  class  of  our  ministers,  but  not  by  the  staunch  defenders  of  the  oU 
theory  of  a  limited  atonement.  According  to  t^eir  views,  all  for  whom 
Christ  suffered  and  died  would  certainly  be  effectually  called  and  sarvd. 
These  conflicting  opinions  caused  altercations  of  considerable  severitj, 
for  a  time,  among  the  Baptists,  who  had  hitherto  been  all  united  on  tbt 
orthodox  side.  The  Gillites  maintained  that  the  expositions  of  Fuik 
were  unsound,  and  would  subvert  the  genuine  gospel  faith.  If,  said  ihtj. 
the  atonement  of  Christ  is  general  in  its  nature,  it  must  be  so  in  itseffenN 
as  none  of  His  sufferings  will  be  in  vain ;  and  the  doctrine  of  nnireffal 
salvation  will  inevitably  follow  this  dangerous  creed.  While  the  disp^vt 
went  on,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  the  FuUerites  to  pass  muster  on  tk 
score  of  orthodoxy  with  the  Old  School  party,  or  be  on  terms  of  entiR 
cordiality  with  them.  But  so  great  has  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  bees 
lowered,  even  among  those  who  are  reputed  orthodox,  from  fonoer 
times,  and  so  little  attention  do  many  of  our  church  members  of  thepre*- 
ent  day  pay  to  the  doctrines  wluch  are  advanced  by  their  ministers,  tkt 
this  whole  story  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  them  except  of  the  older 
class. 
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''*  A  few  persons  may  now  be  found,  in  most  of  our  congregations,  who 
are  so  well  informed,  and  who  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  preaching 
they  hear,  that  they  are  able  to  detect  any  unsoundness  in  the  doctrines 
advanced ;  but  this  is  not  so  generally  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  our 
members  as  it  was  in  a  former  age. 

"  At  present  the  modes  and  manners  and  the  eloquence  of  their  min- 
isters engage  more  of  the  attention  of  our  people  than  their  doctrinal  ex- 
positions ;  and  most  of  all  they  look  for  those  attractions  which  are  pleas- 
ing to  young  people,  and  which  will  collect  large  assemblies  and  enable 
them  to  compete  with  their  neighbors  in  number  and  style. 

**  With  this  end  in  view,  nothing  that  will  sound  harsh  or  unpleasant 
to  very  sensitive  ears  must  come  from  the  preacher ;  the  old-fashioned 
doctrines  of  Predestination,  Total  Depravity,  Divine  Sovereignty,  etc.,  if 
referred  to  at  all,  must  be  by  way  of  circumlocution  and  implication. 

"  As  a  general  thing  now  our  people  hear  so  little  in  common  conver- 
sation, in  their  everyday  intercourse  with  each  other,  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, before,  at  the  time,  and  after  they  become  church  members,  and  are 
80  much  accustomed  to  vague  and  indefinite  references  to  them,  that,  dif- 
ferent from  former  years,  they  have  but  little  desire  to  hear  them  dis- 
cussed. Indeed,  many  of  them  would  sit  very  uneasy  under  discourses  in 
which  the  primordial  principles  of  the  orthodox  Baptist  faith  should  be 
presented,  in  the  style  of  our  sound  old  preachers  of'by-gone  years. 

'*  As  for  themselves,  some  of  them  might  bear  this  tolerably  well,  but 
they  would  be  thinking  of  others,  and  of  the  adverse  remarks  of  outside 
hearers  and  weaker  members. 

"  In  the  business  of  ordinations,  how  little  scrutiny  is  made  of  candi- 
dates as  to  their  belief  in  the  strong  points  of  our  system,  compared  with 
ages  past ! 

''  While  our  Creed,  like  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  remains  the  same, 
this  moderating  stil!  goes  on  in  theological  training,  in  ministerial  func- 
tions, and  in  public  sentiment,  and  to  what  point  of  moderation  we  shall 
in  time  descend,  it  is  difficult  to  fbretell. 

"  An  English  statesman  once  said  of  his  own  church, '  We  have  a  Cal- 
vinistic  Creed,  a  Boman  Ritual,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.'  This  in  time 
may  apply  to  us,  minus  the  Ritual  in  some  cases''  (pp.  185-144). 

We  hope  the  reader  has  not  become  tired  in  reading,  or  impatient 
with  us  for  quoting  so  extensively  from  Benedict's  '*  Fifty  Years  Among 
the  Baptists."  How  could  we  omit  to  notice  a  work  so  appropos  to  our 
cause  f  Here  is  proof  to  the  uttermost  that  our  charges  against  the 
''Missionaries''  are  true.  There  is  no  use  in  their  denying  them  any 
longer.  Here  is  evidence,  produced  by  their  own  great  historian  and 
leader,  that  they  have  departed  from  the  faith,  and  consequently  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  identity  with  the  old  Baptist  family.  Just  exactly 
where  Benedict  says  the  Old  Baptists  were  fifty  years  before  his  book  was 
published,  there  they  are  to  this  day,  firm,  steadfast  and  immovable. 
And  just  where  the  New  School  parly  were  then,  in  their  origin,  there 
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they  are  now,  except  that  they  have  become  more  bold  and  detennined  in 
their  Arminianiam  and  works  of  eelf-righteouaneBS. 

Evidence  to  sustain  a  position  has  seldcMn  been  more  conolasiye ;  and 
the  mouths  of  '*4Iissionaries  "  claiming  to  be  ''  Primitive  Baptists  ^  should 
be  forever  closed  after  this  exposure.  [Benedict's  ''  Fifty  Years  Among 
the  Baptists  ^  was  not  popular  enough  with  the  AOssionaries  to  pass  to  a 
second  edition,  we  believe,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  very 
publishers,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  ever  issued  such  a  book.  We  would  be  pleased  if  these  extracts 
should  lead  to  a  call  for  a  second  edition.--S.  H.] 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  marks  which  Mr.  Benedict 
gives  of  old-fashioned  Baptists,  in  this  lengthy  extracts  and  also  the  marks 
of  the  new*&shioned  or  FuUerite  party. 

The  signs  denoting  Old  Baptists  are : 

1.  They  believe  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only. 

2.  They  were  called  Gillites. 

8.  They  preached  the  icoepel  before  tiie  unconverted,  but  rousing  ap- 
peals to  their  coi»ciences  on  the  snlgect  of  their  conversion  did  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  their  public  addresses. 

4.  They  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  Antinomian  tendencies.. 

5.  They  dwelt  nrach  on  the  decrees  and  purpose  of  Gk>d,  and  dived 
deep,  in  their  way,  into  the  plans  of  Jehovah  in  etemity*  and  thereby 
brought  to  light,  as  they  supposed,  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  gospel. 

6.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith  was  their  standard  for  an 
orthodox  Creed. 

7.  They  were  all  professedly  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrinal  sentimentSr 
yet  did  not  like  the  name  *'  Calvinist,''  because  they  did  not  hold  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  that  reformer. 

8.  They  ascribed  the  whole  wmrk  of  salvation  to  God  alone. 

9.  They  addressed  themselves,  in  their  discouiftesy  more  to  church 
members  than  to  those  outside. 

10.  They  were  staunch  defenders  of  a  limited  atonement,  and  would 
not  entertain  the  general  atonement  system  of  Andrew  Fuller. 

11.  They  taught  that  all  for  whom  Christ  died  would  certainly  be 
called  and  saved. 

12.  Th^  were  careful  not  to  ordain  a  man  to  the  ministiy  unless  he 
was  sound  in  the  ancient  fiuth. 

18.  They  were  slow  to  engage  in  any  new  enterprise,  and  were  jealous 
of  collegiate  training  for  their  ministers. 

14.  They  were  called  "  Old  Baptists,^  and  were  opposed  to  nodniaters 
reading  their  sermons,  favoring  extemporaneous  discourses  altogether. 

15.  They  were  a  hardy  race  of  men,  and  pursued  other  callings  for  a 
living,  besides  preaching ;  the  most  of  them  were  farmers,  bat  aome  were 
merchants,  some  physicians,  some  teachers,  etc.,  etc 

16.  They  adhered  to  their  flocks,  and  seldom  relingnished  their  pas- 
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toral  staHoBS  f»t  want  of  sapport ;  but  would  deyise  some  way  to  Bupport 
themaelyeB  aad  keep  on  their  work. 

17.  Th€!sr  had  no  settled  inoome  for  their  serviceB. 

18.  Their  ministers,  when  once  called  to  preach,  continued  in  their 
Mds  of  labor,  and  there  were  very  few  non-preaching  Elders  among. 
them. 

19.  ReyivaliBtSy  who  were  to  play  npon  the  passions,  please  the  carnal 
mind,  and  augment  the  number  of  the  visible  churches,  were  unknown 
among  tkem. 

90.  There  was  not  an  agent  for  collecting  funds  for  any  object  of  be- 
neTolenee  or  literature  am<Hig  them. 

The  foregoing  marks  or  signs  apply  as  well  to  the  Old  School  Pre^ 
destinarian  Baptists  of  to-day  as  they  did  to  a  description  of  them  by 
Benedict  fifty  years  before  his  book  was  written.  Just  what  he  said  of 
them  then,  the  world  says  of  them  now. 

The  signs  given  by  bim  of  the  Arminian  or  "  Missionary '^  party  are 
about  as  follows : 

I.  They  believed  in  a  general  atonement. 

3.  They  charged  orthodox  Bi^ttists  as  being  Hyper-Calvinists. 
8.  They  caused  divisions  and  debates  by  their  new  doctrines. 

4.  They  did  not  dwell  in  their  discourses  on  the  doctrine  of  depravity, 
election,  IMvine  sovereignty,  final  perseverance,  etc. 

5.  They  were  very  bitter  in  their  feelings  against  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, and  readily  assailed  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  reason  and 
ridicule. 

6.  Their  method  of  preaching  changed  into  the  above-named  order  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Fnllerite  doctrine. 

7.  They  lowered  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  taught  their  hearMft 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  doctrines  which  are  advanced  by  their  minis- 
ters. 

8.  They  sought,  by  the  modes  and  manners  and  eloquence  of  their 
ministers,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  more  than  by  their  doc- 
trinal expositions. 

0.  They  sought  to  bring  forward  those  things  which  were  pleasing  to 
young  people,  and  which  would  collect  large  assemblies,  and  enable  them 
to  compete  with  their  neighbors  in  numbers  and  style. 

10.  Their  preachers  refrained  from  preaching  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  etc.,  because  it  sounded  harsh  to  sensitive  ears 
and  was  impopular  with  the  people. 

II.  They  were  opposed  to  hearing  the  primordial  principles  of  the 
orthodox  faith  discussed. 

12.  While  consenting,  at  times,  to  an  orthodox  creed,  they  were  mod^ 
erating  its  principles  and  stripping  it  of  all  force  and  meaning. 

13.  Old  staid  preachers  were  removed  to  give  room  for  those  of  capti- 
vating discourses,  which  excited  the  passions  of  their  congregations,  and 
so  augmented  the  number  of  converts. 
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14.  They  founded  the  convention  for  Foreign  ^'Miflaions''  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1814. 

15.  They  thiew  aside  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  fathers  against  min- 
isterial education,  and  soon  filled  the  land  with  schools  for  religious 
training. 

16.  They  formed  Bible  Societies. 

17.  They  introduced  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes. 

18.  They  set  up  departments  which  they  called  ''  Foreign  and  Home 
Departments.'^ 

19.  They  created  ''Missionary^  Societies  to  promote  " Missionary^ 
labors,  when,  before  that,  the  Associations  occasionally  voted  supplies  to 
destitute  churches. 

90.  They  introduced  organs  as  a  part  of  their  church  service,  and  pew- 
rents  as  a  foundation  to  meet  church  expenses,  and  various  excitements 
about  matters  foreign  to  the  accustomed  work  of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

These  marks  point  unmistakably  to  the  "Missionary"  Baptists  of 
to-day.  Is  it  possible  to  better  define  them  than  has  been  done  by  our 
author  t 

According  to  the  showing  of  their  own  great  historian,  they  must,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  stand  condemned  as  the  mischievous  inno- 
vators, who  have  set  up  idols  and  brought  in  heresies  among  Baptists, 
causing  the  great  Division  that  has  been  made  among  them  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  prostituted  that  honorable  and  venerable  name  to  the 
sanction  of  means  and  measures  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  religion. 

We  must  follow  our  author  a  little  further  to  show  other  evidences  of 
a  departure  by  **  Missionaries"  from  the  customs  and  practices  of  ancient 
Baptists.  On  page  165  he  says :  "  In  my  early  day  among  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Baptists,  the  terms  'brother'  and  'sister'  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  everyday  conversation  of  these  people,  when  speaking  to 
or  of  each  other.  A  great  change  has  indeed  taken  place  in  this  business, 
in  some  locations,  where  much  less  of  this  old-fashioned  familiarity  of 
speech  is  heard  than  formerly ;  and  this  change  is  the  most  apparent  in 
the  older  and  more  x>opulous  parts  of  the  country,  where  forms  and 
fashions  have  produced  such  a  worldly  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  Bap- 
tists that  their  language  relative  to  church  association  is  as  cold  and 
formal  as  that  of  worldly  people."  This  extract  shows  another  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  "  Missionaries ; "  for  while  they  address  each  other  with 
the  terms  "  Mr.,"  "  Mrs."  and  "  Miss,"  Old  School  Baptists  adhere  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  speaking  to  each  other  or  of  each  other  as  "  brother  " 
or  "sister." 

As  to  the  term  "  Elder,"  our  author  says :  "The  term  '  Elder,'  as  a 
proper  distinction  for  our  ministers  of  all  grades,  old  or  young,  in  my 
early  day,  was,  and  indeed  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been,  the  usual 
title  for  them.  But  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect  among 
the  more  fashionable  class  of  Baptists  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  term  Eet^erend  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  and  favorite  cognomen 
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above  referred  to.^  "  Miseioiiaries  ^  have  made  this  change ;  they  alone 
call  their  ministers  "  Beverend,'"  while  the  Old  School  stUl  call  theirs 
'*  Elders.^ 

On  Revivals  of  Religion  oar  author  says :  "  As  far  back  as  my  recol- 
lection and  researches  extend,  these  seasons,  for  the  most  part,  were  like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.  From  Backas  and  others  I  learn  that 
during  the  great  religions  movement  under  the  labors  of  Whitefield,  Ten- 
nant,  Finley,  and  others,  usually  denominated  the  Keto  Light  8Hr,  a  few 
Old  Baptist  Churches  participated  in  that  extraordinary  work,  which 
however  prevailed  mostly  among  the  Pedobaptists. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  up  to  the  age  of  the  ex- 
citements,* which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  had  a  paralyzing  influence  on 
the  better  feelings  of  Christians,  conversions  and  additions,  among  our 
people,  were,  in  many  cases,  of  the  most  exhilarating  and  encouraging' 
nature.  This  golden  age  of  our  denomination  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  inci-ease  of  our  communicants  was  often  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  our  people  at  home  and  our  friends  abroad.  During  all 
this  time  scarcely  any  of  the  new  measures  of  more  modem  times  were- 
adopted.  In  some  locations  where  the  Methodists  were  numerous  and 
their  customs  prevailed,  rising  for  prayers  began  to  be  practiced  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  But  as  a  general  thing  the  old  way  of  conducting  meetings,, 
whether  in  seasons  of  revivals  or  declensions,  was  pursued,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  high  state  of  feeling  among  the  people  were  carefully 
avoided.  Depth  of  feeling  was  the  main  thing  desired  by  our  most 
efficient  men,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  conference  room.  They  also 
made  much  dependence  on  the  silent  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"  On  these  agents  the  Baptists  made  much  more  dependence  than  on 
multitudinous  gatherings  and  bodily  exercises. 

"  At  length  protracted  meetings  began  to  be  much  talked  of  far  and 
near,  and  so  many  reports  were  circulated  concerning  the  wonderful 
effects  of  them,  that  by  many  they  were  thought  to  be  the  very  thing  for 
promoting  religious  revivals.  For  some  time  four  days  was  the  amount 
of  time  allotted  them,  but  soon  these  meetings  began  to  overrun  this  time, 
and  the  original  term  was  exchanged  for  meetings  of  days,  without  any 
limit  as  to  their  number. 

"  In  connection  with  these  meetings  came  along  a  new  sort  of  preach- 
ers, who  went  into  the  business  of  conducting  them  by  new  rules  of  their 
own.  In  process  of  time,  the  Baptists  became  a  good  deal  engaged  in 
these  peculiar  gatherings,  and  many  of  them  seemed  much  pleased  with 
them. 

**The  revival  ministers,  as  they  were  called,  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar ;  they  were  sent  for  from  far  and  near,  and  in  many  cases  very  large 
additions  were  made  to  our  churches  under  their  administrations. 

'*  But  in  some  cases  the  old  ministers  and  churches  demurred,  and 
were  unwilling  to  have  these  new  men,  with  their  new  notions,  intro- 
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dtioed  among  them.  They  were  jealooB  of  these  wonder- workittg  minis 
terg,  in  ttuA  basiness,  and  of  a  new  maehineiy  in  the  work  of  conversion. 
It  was  always  customary  with  our  old  pastors  to  have  other  ministers  to 
assist  them  in  times  of  universal  attention  to  religion,  but  they  nevei 
gave  up  the  helm  of  the  ship  to  new  pilots  for  the  sake  of  more  rapid 
speed.  WheneiFer  this  experiment  was  made,  with  rare  exceptions,  it 
worked  badly,  and  many  a  good  and  well  settled  pastor  was,  by  its  opera- 
tion, either  crowded  out  of  his  plaoe,  or  else  made  uncomfortable  in  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  measures  above  alluded  to, 
and  the  indiscretions  of  revival  preachers. 

"  To  see  converts  coming  into  a  church  by  wholesale  was  a  pleasing 
idea  to  many  members ;  and  although  they  had  been  well  satisfied  with 
their  pastor  heretofore,  yet  now  they  began  to  think  that  the  new  man, 
who  had  been  so  active  and  successful  in  gathering  in  new  members, 
would  do  much  more  for  them  than  they  could  expect  from  the  one  in 
office ;  that  he  would  soon  fill  their  ranks,  repair  their  meeting-house,  pay 
off  their  church  debt,  and  place  them  in  circumstances  as  flourishing  as 
those  of  their  neighbors. 

"  But  another  class  of  members  had  feaiful  forebodings  for  the  future, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  new  man.  They  had  rather  continue  their  old 
way  of  doing  business  than  to  place  a  mere  revivalist  in  the  pastoral  office, 
and  make  the  radical  changes  in  their  <q;>erations  which  he  and  his  ardent 
admirers  considered  of  so  much  importance.  Hence  arose  discussions  at 
first ;  next,  disputations ;  and  in  the  end  not  unftequently,  painful  and 
iigurious  divisions  "  (pp.  900-204). 

This  scrap  of  history  is  given : 

1.  To  prove  our  assertion  true,  that  religious  excitements,  produced 
by  protracted  meetings,  etc.,  are  of  recent  origin  among  Baptists. 

2.  That  those  who  now  engage  in  such  things,  as  do  the  *'  Mission- 
aries," must  be  considered  the  new  school  party,  who  have  departed  from 
the  practice  of  the  regular  Baptists. 

3.  To  convince  those,  among  the  Missionaries,  who  have  been  bom 
again— who  have  honest  hearts,  and  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth,  that 
they  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  uniting  with  the  ''  Missionaries  ^  and 
engaging  in  their  new-fangled  schemes  to  make  proselytes  to  their  cause. 

Mr.  Benedict  now  tells  them  of  the  origin  and  motive  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  first  of  wbi^h  is  recent^  and  the  second  of  which  is  shameful,  so 
that  no  sound,  upright  man  should  feel  willing  to  fellowship  such  things 
any  longer.  Old  School  Baptists,  it  is  well  known,  reject  these  things 
Altogether,  and  yet  are  ready  to  receive  to  their  communion  all  those  who 
renounce  them  and  are  sound  in  the  faith. 

In  regard  to  the  business  of  Associations,  Mr.  Benedict  says  there  has 
been  a  great  change.  He  says :  "  When  I  first  began  to  attend  these 
yearly  meetings  they  were  conducted  with  great  simplicity,  and  were 
very  interesting  to  all  who  were  identified  with  them,  and  to  many  who 
repaired  to  them  as  spectators  of  their  doings.    In  that  early  a^e,  and  for 
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a  long  time  after,  these  institutioiiB,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Baptists, 
-were  wholly  devoted  to  religions  exercises  and  the  care  of  the  churches 
of  which  they  were  composed."—"  Before  the  rise  of  modem  benevolent 
institutions,  our  Associations  were  at  full  liberty  to  attend  to  their  own 
proper  work,  without  any  interference  from  any  quarter ;  but  as  soon  as 
agents  began  to  visit  them  from  different  directions,  and  for  different 
objects,  a  great  change  very  soon  took  place.  These  new  visitors,  often 
in  considerable  numbers,  came  to  these  annual  assemblies,  full  of  zeal  in 
the  speaking  line,  and  sought  to  be  heard  in  favorof  their  various  objects. 
Mr.  Rice  was  the  pioneer  in  this  business,  and  such  was  the  native  elo- 
quence of  the  man,  together  with  the  novelty  of  his  theme  and  the  ardor 
of  his  pleadings,  that  his  addresses  for  a  while  excited  an  unusual  interest 
among  the  x^eople.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  visits  of  even 
this  man  became  less  welcome ;  and  as  new  societies  arose  and  new  agents 
were  sent  abroad,  some  Associations  were  burdened  with  their  number 
and  importunity."— "At  an  earlier  period  of  our  benevolent  operations^ 
complaints  began  to  be  made  of  the  undue  cost  of  agents  for  the  collection 
of  funds  to  sustain  them,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  alarming  flg^ciring  in 
this  business,  which  ought  to  have  aroused  the  Baptist  public  to  devise 
some  remedy  for  this  most  palpable  evil.  But  it  has  remained  from  year 
to  year  without  much  comment,  only  on  the  complaining  side  "  (pp.  222, 
225,  226). 

Now,  in  view  of  this  extract,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  t  As  the 
Associations  were  conducted  in  Benedict's  early  day,  with  simplicity, 
with  interest  to  all  concerned,  wholly  devoted  to  religious  exercises  and 
the  care  of  the  churches,  so  are  they  now  conducted  by  Primitive  Bap- 
tists. But  "Missionaries"  have  brought  about  a  great  change.  Their 
Associations  are  burdened  with  numerous  projects  before  them,  and 
numerous  advocates  pleading  for  money  to  carry  into  execution  their 
various  schemes.  When  one  object  or  scheme  becomes  a  little  stale,  they 
start  up  another,  so  as  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  people  suificiently  excited 
to  part  with  their  money  to  these  greedy  beggars,  who  keep  much  of  the 
money  they  get,  as  Benedict  intimates,  to  pay  themselves  for  begging, 
and  the  object  for  which  they  beg  is  but  little  cared  for. 

Is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  between  these  people  and  determine 
who  are  Old  School  and  who  are  New  School— who  are  standing  in  the 
ways,  and  seeing,  asking  for  the  old  paths  and  the  good  way,  wherein  they 
may  walk  and  find  rest  to  their  souls,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
are  despising  the  old  way  and  searching  for  new  ways,  in  which  they  may 
walk  to  gratify  their  fancies  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  world  t 

We  will  dismiss  Mr.  Benedict  from  the  witness  stand,  after  hearing  a 
little  more  testimony. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  old  "  Missionary "  Convention, 
our  author  says :  "The  whole  business  of  Foreign  Missions  came  some- 
what suddenly  upon  the  Baptist  denomination  ;  the  ministers  of  any  pub- 
lic spirit  entered  into  the  thing  with  a  commendable  zeal ;  but  as  the  mass 
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of  the  people  were  rather  alow  in  coming  into  the  measure,  boiw  to : 
the  needful  funds  was  at  first  an  embarrassing  question.  A  diieet  a^ 
peal  to  them  would  most  likely  have  been  a  Mlure ;  some  other  plaa  moA 
tlierefore  be  devised,  and  this  led  on  to  the  money  qoalificatiaii  fotMiria- 
bership,  which  worked  very  well  at  first,  except  with  the  poor  charefat^ 
and  ministors ;  and  in  that  direction  there  often  appeared  some  very  bad 
cases,  where  men,  who  were  much  bettor  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  d^t- 
vention  than  many  who  appeared  there,  were  excluded  by  the  money  rait. 
Some  of  this  class  of  men  had  friends  in  the  more  wealthy  chnrehK»  vk 
would  think  of  them  and  have  them  returned  as  members  on  the  streoiEtk 
of  the  contributions  of  their  own  churches;  but  many  able  in^i  in  coim- 
sel,  and  who  would  have  been  glad  of  a  seat  with  their  farethreo,  wkk 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  act  in  all  other  meetings,  were  mt 
thus  favored ;  and  of  course  they  either  staid  at  home,  or  else  were  k^ 
tored  as  visitors  merely,  all  for  the  want  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

''  The  close  figuring  to  ascertain  this  point,  between  the  oommittKi 
on  membership  and  those  who  wished  to  secure  seats  for  their  frieii^ 
often  partook  too  much  of  the  nature  of  commercial  transactions  for  re- 
ligious assemblies"  (pp. 2S2*284). 

Question.  What  would  Peter  and  John  have  thought  of  snch  a  eoekrr 
as  this,  and  if  they  had  desired  admission  into  it,  how  could  they  bsn 
obtained  it  t 

It  is  near  kin  to  blasphemy  to  claim  Divine  authority  for  audi  an  is- 
stitution  as  this,  and  yet  there  are  many  i)er8ons  who  claim  Divine  author- 
ity for  it,  and  maintain  the  position  that  such  things  existed  among 
Christians  in  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  world,  and  have  existed  ever  gin^ 
their  day !  Here  was  a  sodety  organized  in  the  nineteenth  <3entury  of  tlir 
Christian  era,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  connn 
heathens  to  Christianity,  and  yet  its  projectors  had  neither  the  conniEr 
nor  honesty  to  beg  the  money  wanted  directly  from  the  people.  Jesuit* 
ism  was  brought  into  requisition.  A  highly  honored  institation  amci^ 
men  was  created,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  honor  of  bdng  a  member  k 
it  an  initiation  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  must  be  paid  down.  The  hiieiMr 
the  fee,  of  course  the  more  honor  conferred.  Poor  ministers,  or  tbdee 
representing  poor  churches,  could  not  enter  for  the  want  of  money,  lict 
must  sit  down  on  the  door-sill  or  be  reckoned  as  visitors  only,  althoo^ 
they  might  be  talented  and  wise;  while  any  loquacious  upstart,  htfiBg 
backed  up  with  one  hundred  dollars,  though  he  might  be  destitute  of 
grace  or  sense,  could  enter  and  claim  the  right  to  manage  this  great  noih 
moth  concern.  Then  came  the  *'  close  figuring  ^  to  get  some  of  these  poor 
men  in.  Here  was  a  spectacle  indeed  for  angels  and  men,  sufficient  t» 
make  both  weep  if  they  had  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  were 
jealous  for  His  honor,  to  witness  such  an  abuse  of  His  holy  religion.  Bea- 
edict  says  this  was  a  new  thing,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  Baptist  de 
nomination.    Who  will  dare  contradict  his  declaration  t    Yet  '*  MissioB* 
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ariee  "  boast  of  this  institution  as  they  do  of  their  home  "  Missions,"  their 
Bible  Societies,  their  Tract  Societies,  t^eir  Theological  Schools,  their 
Sunday  Schools,  their  Mite  Societies,  their  Festivals  and  Fairs,  as  being* 
means  to  be  nsed  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  from  sin  and  from  hell. 

On  pages  297  and  296  B^iedict  informs  us  that,  in  his  early  day,  the 
Baptists  had  a  pndu^<^  against  theological  learning,  and  would  not  tol- 
erate it  in  their  ministers.  They  believed  the  sentiments  they  uttered 
came  right  down  from  Heaven.  They  said,  "  If  the  Lord  has  called  men 
to  preach,  they  will  and  must  preach."  **  Open  your  mouth  and  I  will  HU 
it,"  were  terms  frequently  heard  in  his  early  years.  But  he  says :  "  A» 
these  old  members  passed  off  the  stage  and  a  new  race  took  their  placesr 
who  required  more  cultivation  in  their  preachers,  etc.,  they  began  to  look 
round  for  the  best  means  of  attaining  it."  The  necessity  for  a  change  ia 
this  respect,  he  says,  became  dally  more  apparent,  and  soon  a  new  dis- 
pensation in  this  business  was  introduced  among  them.  Now  we  would 
ask.  Where  are  the  Old  School  and  where  are  the  New  on  the  subject 
of  this  ministerial  training  in  schools  of  human  learning  for  qualifications, 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  t  Benedict  decides  the  question,  and  de- 
clares this  new  business  never  got  a  fair  start  until  some  of  the  old  mem* 
bers  passed  away.  Primitive  Baptists  of  to-day  are  Just  where  he  says: 
the  Old  Baptists  were  in  his  early  day  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  hear  what  our  author  says  about  Sunday  Schools,  on  page» 
310  and  311. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  began  my  ministry  in  Pawtncket,  being: 
then  a  licensed  preacher  and  student  in  college,  I  found  a  quiet  little^ 
company  of  poor  factory  children,  under  the  care  of  the  village  school- 
master, who  had  a  moderate  compensation  for  his  services  from  a  few 
factory  owners,  for  the  children  all  were  free.  The  main  object  of  thi» 
juvenile  seminary  was  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, but  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  kept  it  was  called  a  8undaj^ 
School. 

**  This  benevolent  undertaking  was  set  in  motion  seven  years  bef orer 
this  time  by  the  late  Samuel  Slater,  of  Corson  Mill  notoriety,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  ignorant  and  neglected  children  who  had  gathered  round, 
his  miU,  then  the  only  one  in  the  place.  Pawtncket,  at  this  time,  was  a> 
small  village,  with  but  few  meeting-going  people  in  it,  without  any 
church  or  settled  minister  on  the  ground.  The  first  Baptist  Church  was 
formed  in  1806.  We  had  heard  of  Raikes's  enterprise  in  England,  in  the^ 
Sunday  School  line,  and  his  plan  was  copied  by  the  new  American  insti- 
tution, which  still  lives  on  an  improved  platform  in  a  numerous  pedigree* 
in  Pawtucket  and  vidnil^.  This  sacro-secular  concern  was  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  modem  Sunday  Schools  about  forty  years  ago,"  etc.,  etc.  lit: 
this  extract  we  have  given  us  the  origin  of  one  of  the  first  Sunday  Schools^ 
in  America,  and  the  character  of  it.  It  was  copied  from  one  formed  in 
England  by  Robert  Raikes.  No  reasonable  objection  could  be  raised 
against  either  the  original  or  the  copy,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  sub«- 
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Jeetion  to  the  parpom  of  their  cieatioii ;  which  was  to  take  poor  needy 
children  from  the  Btreet9»  from  the  factorieB,  or  elsewhere,  who  wiare  sent 
to  no  other  school,  and  teach  them  deanlineea  and  good  manners,  teach 
them  the  alphabet  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  This  was 
true  benevolence  and  a  praiseworthj  enterprise.  But  so  soon  as  the  hands 
of  a  Jesuitical  priesthood  touched  this  thing,  it  was  changed  immediately 
into  a  different  institution.  Not  the  poor  and  the  needy,  not  the  ragged 
urchins  of  the  lanes  and  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  destitute  of  any 
leaning  whatever,  were  so  much  sought  after  as  were  the  educated 
chOdren  of  well-to-do  and  wealthy  parents.  These  were  brought  in  under 
a  show  of  literature,  it  is  true,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  pro- 
fessors of  religion  of  them  and  swelling  the  numbers  of  their  churches, 
490  called.  These  children  are  taught  to  exalt  themselves  and  despise 
others,  and  especially  are  they  taught  to  hate  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
Nearly  every  sect  of  Protestants  in  America,  including  **  Missionary  ^ 
Baptists,  has  its  Sunday  Schools,  which  are  kept  pruned  and  in  order  as 
nurseries  for  the  churches,  so  called.  They  idolise  their  Sunday  Schools, 
.and  look  to  them  chiefly  for  filling  up  and  perpetuating  their  churcheB. 
The  great  scrambling  is  here  seen  among  the  sects  for  gathering  in  larg^e 
numbers  of  children ;  for  once  within  the  i>ale  of  their  Sunday  School, 
they  count  them  sure  for  church  membership.  This  eagerness  for  Sun- 
day School  scholars  and  shrewd  electioneering  to  obtain  them  are  based 
on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  it  is  easier  to  bias  the  youthful  mind  in 
favor  of  their  respective  religions  than  it  is  to  convert  old,  hard-hearted 
ainners,  and  bring  them  to  the  support  of  their  various  crafts^ 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Primitive  Baptists  r^ect  the  whole  oon- 
oem,  in  its  present  shape,  and  turn  from  it  with  disgust  as  an  engine  of 
priestcraft,  and  one  of  the  sure  marks  of  the  Beast.  We  conclude  now  to 
dismiss  our  author  from  the  witness  stand  for  the  present ;  we  may  have 
use  for  him  again  hereafter. 

We  suppose  no  man  among  the  Missionary  Baptists  could  be  named, 
whose  opinions  and  declarations  are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  his. 

He  published  one  history  of  the  Baptists  in  1810,  and  another  in  1848 ; 
an  abridged  edition  of  Robertson's  History  of  Baptism  in  1817 ;  a  History 
of  All  Religions,  published  in  1824;  and  his  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bap- 
tists, in  1800. 

In  order  to  show  utter  departure  by  '*  Missionaries"  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  and  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Confessions  of  Faitli,  ^we 
will  submit  one  or  two  quotations  from  a  very  famous  "  Missionary '^  doc- 
nment. 

First.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ladies  of  America  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  by  ''  Doctor"  Adoniram  Judscm  (1788-1846),  a  ''  Missionary"  to  Bur- 
jnah,  we  find  in  two  paragraphs  these  remarkable  words: 

**  8.  In  the  posture  you  have  assumed,  look  up  and  behold  the  eye  of 
your  benignant  Savior  ever  gazing  upon  you  with  the  tenderest  love — 
upon  you,  His  daughters,  His  spouse,  wishing  above  all  things  that  you 
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would  yield  your  bettrts  entirely  to  Him»  and  become  boly  a«  ^e  ia  holy,, 
rejoicing  wben  He  sees  one  and  another  accepting  His  presaing  inyitation 
and  entering  tbe  more  perfect  way ;  for  on  tbat  account  He  will  be  able 
to  draw  such  precious  aonla  into  a  nearer  union  with  Himeelf ,  and  place 
them  at  last  in  the  higher  apberea,  where  they  will  i-eceive  and  reflect 
more  copious  oommunieaticMiB  of  light  fnmi  tbe  great  Fountain  of  lights 
^e  uncreated  Son.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  4.  Surely  you  can  hold  out  no  longer.    Thanks  be  to  God,  I  see  you 
taking  off  your  neoklaees  and  ear-rings>  tearing  away  your  ribbons  and 
mifies  and  superfluities  of  head-dress,  and  I  hear  you  exclaim,  What  shall 
we  do  nextt    An  important  question,  deserving  serious  consideration.. 
The  ornaments  you  are  renouncing,  though  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, in  their  present  state,  can  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  feed  the  hungiy,. 
clothe  the  naked,  redieve  the  sick,  enlighten  the  dark-minded,  disseminate 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  spread  the  glorious  gospel  throughout  the  world. 
Little  do  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  Christiaa  country  know  of  the  want 
and  distress  endured  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
StOl  less  idea  can  they  form  of  the  awful  darkness  which  rests  upon  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  in  regard  to  spiritual  things.    During  the  yeara 
that  you  have  been  wearing  these  useless  ornaments,  how  many  poor 
creatures  have  been  pining  in  want;  how  many  have  languished  and 
groaned  on  beds  of  abject  wretchedness ;  how  many  children  have  been 
bred  up  in  the  blackest  ignorance,  hatdened  in  all  manner  of  iniquity ; 
how  many  immortal  seuls  have  gme  down  to  hell  with  a  lie  in  their  right 
hand,  having  never  heard  of  the  true  God  and  the  only  Savior !    Some  of 
these  miseries  might  have  been  mitigated ;  some  poor  wretch  have  felt 
his  pain  relieved ;  some  widow's  heart  have  been  made  to  sing  for  joy  -, 
some  helpless  orphans  have  been  rescued  from  hardened  depravity,  and 
trained  up  for  a  happy  life,  here  and  hereafter ;  some,  yea,  many,  precious, 
souls  might  have  been  redeemed  from  the  quenchless  fires  of  hell,  where 
now  they  must  lie  and  suffer  to  all  eternity,  had  you  not  been  afraid  of 
being  thought  unfashionable,  and  not  like  other  fc^ !  had  you  not  pre- 
ferred adorning  your  persons  and  cherishing  the  most  seductive  feeUnga 
of  Tanity  and  pride !    0  Christian  sisters,  believers  in  God,  in  Christ,  in 
an  eternal  hell!  can  you  hesitate  and  ask  what  you  shall  dot    Bedew 
these  ornaments  with  the  tears  of  contrition;  consecrate  them  to  the 
cause  of  charity ;  hang  them  on  the  cross  of  your  dying  Lord.    Delay  not 
an  instant ;  hasten  with  all  your  might,  if  not  to  make  reparations  for  the 
past,  at  least  to  prevent  a  emitimiatiou  of  the  evil  in  the  future.    And  be 
not  content  with  individual  exertion.    Remember  that  union  is  strength. 
Take  an  example  firom  the  Temperance  Societies,  which  are  rising  in  their 
strength,  and  rescuing  a  nation  from  the  brink  of  destruction.    Unite, 
Christian  sisters  of  all  denominations,  and  make  an  effort  to  rescue  the 
church  of  God  from  the  insidiotts  attacks  of  an  enemy  which  is  devouring 
her  very  vitals.  -  As  a  counterpart  to  the  societies  just  mentioned,  may  1 
respectfully  suggest  that  plain-dress  societies  be  formed  in  every  city  and 
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Tillage  thTOQghoat  the  land,  reoognixing  two  fundamental  piinc^ki:  Ik 
t>ne  bafled  on  First  Timothy  ii.  9:  Ail  costly  attire  to  be  disoBed ;  theodsr 
nn  the  law  of  general  benevolenoe;  the  avails  of  such  artidest  and  tk^ 
saving  resulting  from  the  plain-dress  system,  to  be  devoted  to  pnipom 
of  charity.  Some  general  rules  in  regard  to  dress,  and  eome  gmialo^ 
jects  of  charity,  may  be  easily  ascertained  and  settled.  Minor  pomtB  mm 
of  course  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual,  yet  free  diseitswa 
will  throw  light  on  many  points  at  first  obscure.  Be  not  deterred  bj  the 
suggestions  that  in  sudd  discussions  you  are  conversant  about  emml 
things.  Great  things  depend  on  small;  and  in  that  caae,  things  vbkk 
appear  small  to  short-sighted  man  are  great  in  the  sight  of  God.  Maj 
there  are  who  praise  the  principle  of  self-denial  in  general,  and  eondeoi 
it  in  all  its  particular  applications,  as  too  minute  and  ficmpuloiift  aad 
severe.  Satan  is  well  aware  that  if  he  can  secure  the  niinnte  unitB,  tk 
sum  total  will  be  his  own.  Think  not  anything  small  which  may  hxn  i 
bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  upon  the  destinies  of  eteniitT. 
How  easy  to  conceive,  from  many  known  events,  that  the  single  fact  d  a 
lady  divesting  herself  of  a  necklace  for  Christ^s  sake^  may  involve  coas^ 
quences  which  shall  be  felt  in  the  r^notest  parte  of  the  earth,  and  in  aS 
future  generations  to  the  end  of  time;  yea,  stretch  away  into  booBdks 
eternity,  and  be  a  suljeot  of  praise  millions  of  ages  after  this  wwidud 
all  ite  ornaments  are  burnt  up.^ 

The  false  doctrine  and  Uasph^ny  contained  in  these  gnotaticns  se 
so  apparent  that  it  is  almost  unnecessaiy  to  criticise  them.  Tet  the  r^ 
to  them  by  Elder  G.  Beebe,  editor  of  the  ''Signs  of  the  Times,''  dies  d 
Kew  Vernon,  New  York,  is  so  impropriate,  that  we  do  not  fed  ezca^ 
from  wiUiholding  it.    It  is  as  ft^ows : 

"  We  consider  the  foregoing  extracto  fraught  with  tiie  most  ^ariif 
^md  blasphemous  heresy  perhaps  ever  published  by  any  man  profeasBf 
to  rely  on  the  finished  righteousness  and  atonement  of  Christ  for  salva- 
tion. 

''Cmh  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Jndson,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  oa 
think  that  the  adorable  LamH  who  is  in  the  Bible  gnphntically  caM 
'The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,'  etc,  that  He  in  whose  faaadi 
is  vested  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  that  He  should  give  eteml 
life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  hath  given  Him,  is  BO  veiy  deficient  in  power 
after  all  as  to  be  dependent  on  the  American  females  for  afaUi^  to  drav 
souls  into  union  with  Himself,  or  that  on  their  works,  good  or  bad.  ffis 
rc^icing'  dependst  Bo  astonished,  O  Heavens!  and  awfully  afiraid,  0 
earth !  when,  by  the  impudence  of  such  m«i  as  Mr.  Jndson,  Hie  Load  Jcsb» 
Christ  is  set  forth  robbed  of  His  crown  and  stripped  of  His  eternal  powr 
and  Godhead,  pressing  ffis  invitaticms,  and  urging  His  earnest  solidta- 
tions  upon  creatures  whose  breath  is  in  tifeeir  nostrils. 

**  But  in  his  f6urdi  item  Mr.  Jndson's  doctrine  goes  to  soparsede  tk 
worit  of  Jeans  Christ  entnrely,  and  he  ascribes  to  his  'golden  calf*  not 
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4>nly  temporal  bleaaings,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
etc.,  but  also  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  Instead  of  saying  with  an  inspired  Apostle, '  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  -which  is  laid,'  namely,  Jesus  Christ, '  grinning  deft- 
acce '  to  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  he  says  that  '  some,  yea,  many,  precious 
souls  might  have  been  redeemed  from  the  quenchless  fires  of  hell,  had 
you  not  been  afraid  of  being  thought  unfashionable,'  etc. 

''But  let  us  consider  how  Mr.  J.'s  redemption  is  to  be  mado.  First, 
Aaron-like,  he,  as  an  high  priest,  demands  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
shall  strip  themselyes  of  their  ornaments.  Sec<Hid1y,  consecrate  them  to 
the  cause  of  charity,  by  bedewing  them  with  the  tears  of  contrition,  etc. 
Thirdly,  hang  them  in  the  Savior's  stead  upon  the  cross ;  offer  them  on 
the  same  altar  on  which  the  Divine  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  then  join 
with  him  in  the  shout, '  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel  I'  etc.,  and  as  gods 
sound  their  praise  millions  of  ages  after  this  world  and  all  its  vanities 
are  consumed. 

"  One  object  of  Mr.  Judson  cannot  well  be  disguised,  namely,  that  of 
blending  the  church  and  the  world  togetJier  in  opposition  to  the  express 
command  of  God,  *  Unite,  Christian  sisters  of  all  denominaUansJ*  Christ 
has  established  but  one  denomination  of  Christians  on  earth ;  all  other 
denominations  are  harlots,  and  he  that  is  Joined  to  a  harlot  is  one  fiesh. 
Thus  Mr.  J.  identified  himself  with  all  the  daughters  of  the  old  mother  of 
harlots;  and  having  placed  himself  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  for  the 
seduction  of  the  simple,  in  the  language  of  the  harlot  he  says,  '  Cast  in 
thy  lot  with  us,  and  we  will  have  one  purse.' 

** '  May  I  respectfully  suggest,'  says  Mr.  Judson,  '  that  plain-dress 
societies  be  formed  in  every  city  and  v^age  throughout  the  land.'  We 
answer.  Yes,  if  you  can  bring  a  precept  and  example  from  the  word  of 
Ood.  But  this  he  does  not  attempt.  He  gives  himself  as  authority,  and 
«ay8.  Delay  not  an  instant,  and  points  to  the  Temperance  Societies  for  an 
example. 

'*  Such  precepts  and  examples  may  do  for  those  who  teach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men ;  but  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  will 
ne^er  join  in  such  unhallowed  connections  with  Antichrist.  They  will 
hear  His  (Christ's)  voice  and  follow  Him,  but  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow.  Many  professors  of  religion,  including  perhaps  all  nominal  and 
worldly  minded  professors,  may  unite.  PilatcT  and  Herod  may  make 
friends ;  the  mother  of  harlots  and  all  her  daughters  may  Join  in  unison. 
But  thus  saith  the  Lord,  'Associate  yourselves  together,  and  ye  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces.'  And  to  His  children  the  Lord  says,  'Say  not  a  con- 
f edenu^  to  all  whom  this  people  shall  say  a  confederacy,  neither  fear  ye 
their  fear,  nor  be  afraid.' 

''  We  cannot  suppress  our  astonishment  that  even  Mr.  Judson  should 
imagine  that  his  golden  calf  will  be  a  subject  of  praise  in  the  world  to 
come,  although  we  must  confess  that  this  theory  is  consistent  with  his 
faith  in  a  plurality  of  saviors ;  for  if  the  single  fact  of  a  lady  divesting 
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herself  of  a  naelesa  necklace  hae  a  bearing  on  the  etenial  deatiny,  and  the 
united  exertions  of  a  plain-dress  society  can  save  many  souls  from  the 
qnencbleSB  fires  of  hell,  where  without  tiiese  exertions  they  must  lie  and 
suffer  to  all  eternity*  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  to  praise  them  for 
their  God-like  power  to  save.  However  beautiful  this  doctrine  may 
sound  in  the  ears  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  religionists  of  this  day,  there 
is  no  comeliness  in  it  to  those  who  belieTe  that  Jesus  is  God,  and  besides 
Him  there  is  no  Savior.  Such  souls  as  know  the  Lord  confidently  hope, 
through  the  blood  of  their  incarnate  Lord,  to  be  permitted  to  join  in  the 
song  of  His  redeemed,  and  in  eternal  anthems  of  everlasting  worship 
swell  these  heavenly  notes,  *  Not  onto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy  name 
be  the  glory.  Forasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  are  not  redeemed  with 
such  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ*  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  ^pot ;  who  verily  wa» 
foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  you,  who  by  Him  do- 
believe  in  Grod,'  etc.  The  Apostle  Paul  says, '  But  though  we  or  an  angel 
from  Heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  nnto  yon  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  nnto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.' "— ''  Signs  of  the  Times,^  Jann* 
ary  18^ 1888. 

Thus  much  for  the  doctrine  of  '*  Missionaries  ^  about  fifty  years  ago. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Judson's  was  approved  cor- 
dially by  the  Misdonaries  and  their  periodicals  throughout  the  land. 
The  *'  Baptist  Repository  '^  boasted  of  the  great  number  of  jewels  this  let- 
ter had  broo^t  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  The  "Missionaries'^ 
advocate  the  same  Gk>d-dishonoiing,  Mammon-dei^ing  doctnnes  to-day. 
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KEHUKEE  ASSOCIATION  FROM  1834  TO  1885« 

The  Aaaodatioii  was  held  in  1884  at  Cioes  Boads»  Edgecombe  Cawaty, 
oommenciiig  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  And  as 
Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October  in  each  year  from  that  time 
to  the  present  has  been  the  day  on  which  the  Association  has  met,  closing 
on  the  Monday  following,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  Ume  of  the 
meeting  in  each  year  hereafter. 

Elder  George  W.  Carrowan  delivered  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder 
WUliam  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting  ministers  were  in- 
vited  to  seats,  whereupon  Elders  Mark  Bennetti,  Th(Hnas  Dupree  and 
Bnrwell  Temjile  seated  themselves.  Letters  from  thirty  churches  were 
read,  showing  the  number  of  baptisms  to  have  been,  since  the  last  session^ 
25,  and  the  number  in  fellowship  1,706.  Messengers  from  sister  Assoda* 
tions  were  Elder  Thomas  Dupree  from  the  Contentnea,  and  Elder  B. 
Temple  from  Little  Biver.  Elders  B.  Temple,  Joshua  Lawrence  and 
Joseph  Biggs  preached  on  Sunday.  The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, viz.:  Elders  Joseph  Biggs,  Joshua  Lawrence  and  Mark  Bennett 
to  examine  the  Circidar  Letter;  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Edward 
Andrews  on  Finance ;  brother  R.  M.  Q.  Moore  to  write  to  the  Contentnea 
Association,  and  brother  Stephen  Outterbridge  to  write  to  the  Little 
River. 

Elders  Joshua  Lawrence  and  William  Hyman  were  appointed  messen- 
gers both  to  the  Little  River  and  Contentnea  Associations. 

1835.  The  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  Martin 
County.  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  preached  the  introductory  sermon.. 
Elder  William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs. 
Clerk,  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  R.  M.  G.  Moore  Assistant  Clerks. 

Elder  Thomas  Dupree  appeared  aa  messenger  from  the  Contentnea. 
Association ;  Elders  Jesse  Adams  and  Eli  Holland  from  the  Little  River. 
Letters  from  thirty  churches  were  read,  which  showed  15  baptisms  and 
1,647  in  fellowship. 

A  church  at  Flatty  Creek,  Pasquotfmk  County,  was  received  as  ai 
member  of  this  Association.  Elders  William  Hyman,  Thomas  Dupree,. 
Joseph  Biggs,  Mark  Bennett  and  Jesse  Adams  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  Cireular  Letter ;  brethren  LeweUing  Bowers  and  Joseph  John  Pippin 
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were  appointed  a  Ck>inmittee  of  Finance ;  brother  Richard  E.  Reives  to 
write  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  the  Contentnea ;  and  brother  Joseph  John 
Pippin  to  write  to  the  Little  River. 

Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  Thomas  Dupree  and  Jesse  Adams  preached 
on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  Elder  John  Ward 
and  brother  Richard  E.  Reives  to  the  Contentnea,  with  letter ;  Eldern 
Mic^jah  Perry  and  Humphrey  Stallings,  with  letter,  to  the  Little  River. 

1886.  The  Association  convened  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence.  Elder 
William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  R.  M.  G.  Moore  Assistant  Clerks. 

Letters  from  thirty-four  churches  were  read,  showing  the  number 
baptized  to  be  13,  and  in  membership  1,513.  Messengers  received  from 
sister  Associations  were  Elder  Thomas  Dupree  from  Contentnea,  and 
Elder  Josiah  Smith  from  the  White  Oak.  A  letter  was  received  from  the 
Little  River  Association. 

Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  Thomas  Dupree  and  William  Hyman  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  Circular  Letter.  Elders  Josiah 
Smith,  Joshua  Lawrence  and  Thomas  Dupree  preached  on  Sunday.  Mes- 
sengers appointed  to  visit  Associations  were  as  follows :  Elders  John  H. 
Daniel  and  MicQJah  Perry  to  the  Little  River ;  Joshua  Lawrence  and 
William  Hyman  to  the  Contentnea;  Elders  William  Hyman  and  Richard 
E.  Reives  to  the  White  Oak. 

Elder  Biggs,  the  Clerk,  was  as  usual  requested  to  prepare  the  Minutes 
for  the  press,  have  1,000  copies  printed  and  distributed,  place  a  copy  of 
the  same  on  the  Association  Record,  and  be  allowed  fifteen  dollars  for  his 
services. 

1887.  The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Lawrence^s. 
Edgecombe  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs.  Elder  William  Hyman  was  appointed  Moderator,  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  R.  M.  G.  Moore 
Assistant  Clerks.  Brethren  in  the  ministry  from  sister  Associations  were 
invited  to  seats,  when  Elders  Mark  Bennett,  James  Griffin,  Parham 
Puckett,  Thomas  Gibson,  James  Wilder,  Jesse  Adams,  Josiah  Smitli  and 
Willoughby  Hudgings  seated  themselves. 

Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  reprinted  6  baptisms  and  1,647  in 
fellowship.  Three  churches  were  received  as  members  of  the  body  at 
this  Association,  viz.:  Sappony,  Xash  County;  Rocky  Swamp,  Halifax 
County ;  and  South  Quay,  Southampton  County,  Virginia.  MesseniceTS 
from  sister  Associations  as  follows  were  received:  From  Contentnea, 
Elder  Mark  Bennett ;  from  White  Oak,  Elders  Josiah  Smith  and  Parham 
Puckett;  from  Little  River,  Elder  Jesse  Adams;  from  Country  Line, 
Elders  Wilder  and  Gibson.  The  following  committees  were  appointed, 
viz.:  James  S.  Battle  and  Coffield  Ring  on  Finance ;  Elder  William  Hyman 
to  write  to  the  Contentnea  Association ;  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Bi^^ps  to 
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write  to  the  White  Oak.  Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  Parham  Puckett  and 
Willoaghby  Hadgings  preached  on  Sunday. .  Elders  Joshua  Lawrence 
and  Humphrey  Stallings  were  appointed  messengers  to  the  Contentnea 
Aflsociation ;  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Robert  Sorey  were  appointed 
messengers  to  the  Little  River ;  and  Elders  William  Hyman  and  John  H. 
Daniel  and  brother  Richard  Harrison  were  appointed  messengers  to  the 
Country  Line  Association.  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  was  requested  to 
prepare  a  Circular  Letter  for  the  next  Association. 

1838.  The  Association  convened  at  Spring  Green,  Martin  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  William  Hyman,  who 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his 
aBsistance  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  R.  M.  G.  Moore.  Brethren  in 
the  ministry.  Elders  Bnrwell  Temple,  Mark  Bennett  and  John  Stadler, 
were  received  as  visitors. 

A  church  at  Sandy  Grove,  Nash  County,  was  received  into  member- 
ship. Messengers  were  received  from  the  following  Associations,  viz.: 
Lewis  J.  Puckett  from  the  White  Oak ;  Elder  Mark  Bennett  from  the 
Contentoea;  and  John  Stadler  and  Gfeorge  T.  Coggin  from  the  Country 
Line. 

Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  were  received,  representing  18  as 
having  been  baptised,  and  1,116  communicants.  The  following  commit- 
tees were  appointed,  vis.:  Brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Joseph  J.  Pippin 
on  Finance ;  James  S.  Battle  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Contentnea  Associa- 
tion ;  Joseph  J.  Pippin  to  the  White  Oak ;  Richard  E.  Reives  to  the 
Country  Line ;  and  John  Stadler,  Burwell  Temple  and  William  Hyman 
to  examine  the  Circular  Letter. 

Elders  Burwell  Temple,  Marie  Bennett  and  John  Stadler  preached  on 
Sunday. 

The  church  at  Hunting  Quarters  was  by  request  dismissed  in  order  to 
unite  with  another  Association  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

1839.  The  Association  was  held  at  Bethel,  Beaufort  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  William  Hyman,  who  was 
then  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brethren  R. 
M.  G.  Moore  and  Stephen  Outterbridge  Assistants. 

Letters  from  thirty  churches  were  read,  showing  24  baptisms,  and 
whole  number  in  fellowship  to  be  1,498. 

The  church  at  Fishing  Creek  (Daniels'  meeting-house),  that  had  been 
dismissed  to  form  another  Association,  petitioned  for  readmission,  and 
was  received  a  member  of  the  Kehukee  again.  Corresponding  members 
received  from  Associations :  Josiah  Smith  from  White  Oak  ;  John  Stad- 
ler from  Country  Line;  Minutes  only  from  Contentnea  and  Abbot's 
Creek  Union  Associations.  Elders  Wilder,  Stadler  and  Hyman  preached 
on  Sunday.  Messengers  appointed  to  visit  different  Associations  were  as 
fc^ows:  To  Country  Line,  Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  William  Hyman  and 
brother  Richard  Hanison ;  to  White  Oak,  brother  Richard  E.  Reives ;  to 
Contentnea,  Elders  John  Ward,  Humplurey  Stallings,  William  Hyman 
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and  William  Whitafcer ;  to  UtUe  BiTer,  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother 
Bichard  Harrison. 

Elders  Wilder,  Stadler  and  Adams  preached  on  Sunday.  The  Circu- 
lar Letter  writtoi  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was  teoeived  and  approved. 
Ciorrespondenee  with  the  Abbot's  Creek  Union  Association  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  twenty -five  copies  of  the  Kdiiukee  Minates  ordered  to  be  sent 
them. 

1840.  The  Association  met  at  South  Quay,  Southampton  County,  Ya. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  John  H.  Daniel.  Elder 
William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk, 
who  called  to  his  assistance  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  B.  M.  G.  lioore. 
Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  were  received ;  58  baptised ;  whole  num- 
ber in  fellowship  1,685. 

A  church  at  Sawyer's  Creek,  Camden  County,  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

Visiting  Elders  were  invited  to  seats,  when  James  Wilder,  John  Stad- 
ler, Ichabod  Moore  and  Jesse  Adams  seated  themselves. 

John  Stadler,  James  Wilder  and  Jesse  Adams  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  H» 
Daniel  and  William  Hyman,  and  brethren  Biohard  Harrison  and  James- 
S.  Battle  to  Country  Line;  brother  Bichard  E.  Beives  to  White  Oakv 
Elders  Blount  Cooper,  Humphrey  Stallings  and  John  H.  Daniel*  and 
brethren  Joseph  Q.  Biggs,  Bichard  Harrison  and  William  Thigpen  to 
Contentnea ;  brethren  Wallace  Andrews,  James  S.  Battle  and  Bichard 
Harrison,  and  Elder  Humphrey  Stallings,  to  Little  Biver.  Twenty-five 
copies  of  Minutes  were  sent  to  the  Abbot's  Creek  Union  Associatioii. 

It  was  resolved  at  this  Association  not  to  countenance  "  Missionary  '^ 
preachers  who  should  visit  our  churches,  whether  they  came  begging 
money  or  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

A  biography  of  Elder  Mid^Ah  Perry  was  handed  in  by  brother  C.  B» 
Hassell,  read,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  Minutes. 

1841.  The  Association  was  held  at  Little  Coneto,  Edgecombe  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Blount  Cooper.  Elder 
William  Hyman  was  appointed  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,, 
and  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  B.  M.  G.  Moore  Assistant  Clerka. 

Visiting  Elders  were  John  Stadler,  Samuel  Moore,  David  I.  Mott» 
Parham  Puckett,  Thomas  Dupree,  James  Wilder  uid  Mark  Bennett. 

Letters  from  the  churches  represented  88  baptisms,  and  the  nunaber  in 
fellowship  to  be  l,dOO. 

A  great  stonn  of  rain  and  wind  prevailed  on  Sunday,  yet  there  was 
preaching  in  the  meeting-house  by  Elders  Stadler  and  Wilder,  and  at  the 
residence  of  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  by  Elders  Puckett  and  Martin. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  recognised,  viz. :  Parliam 
Puckett  and  D.  I.  Mott  from  White  Oak ;  John  Stadler  and  James  Wilder 
from  the  Country  Line ;  Mark  Bennett,  Lemuel  Moore  and  Thomas  Du- 
pree from  the  Contentnea. 
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Measengen  were  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  as  follows,  viz.: 
To  Coimtxy  Line,  Elders  William  Hjrman  and  Blount  Cooper,  and  breth* 
ren  Richard  Harrison  and  James  S.  Battle;  to  White  Oak,  brethren 
Bichard  £.  Beives  and  William  Thigpen ;  to  Contentnea,  Elders  William 
Hyman,  Blonnt  Cooper  and  Humphrey  Stallings,  and  brethren  Bichard 
£.  Beivea  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs ;  to  Little  River,  Elder  Humphrey  Stal^ 
lings,  and  brethren  Robert  D.  Hart  and  James  Elleanor;  to  Abbott's 
Creek  Union,  twenty-five  copies  of  Minutes. 

The  name  of  the  church  at  Old  Ford  meeting-house,  Beaufort  County, 
was  stricken  from  the  list  of  churches,  because  it  had  been  regularly 
dissolved,  and  the  members  had  united  with  the  church  at  Smithwick's 
Creek. 

1849.  The  Association  assembled  with  the  church  at  Skewarkey, 
Martin  County.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  memorable  rain  storm 
on  the  13th  and  18th  of  July  prevailed  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  the 
force  of  which,  added  to  that  of  two  subsequent  storms  in  the  Fall,  of  a 
milder  nature,  came  near  producing  a  famine  for  bread  in  that  part  of 
the  land.  Some  brethren  feared  the  Association  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated, and  suggested  a  postponement  of  it  for  a  year ;  but  a  majority  de- 
clined interfering  with  the  arrangement  already  made,  and  the  meeting 
was  held  according  to  appointment.  The  number  in  attendance  was  as 
large  as  usual,  and  no  inconvenience  appeared  to  have  been  sustained  by 
any  one  for  the  want  of  accommodation  both  for  man  and  beast. 

Elder  James Osbonm,  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  preached  the  introductory 
«ermon.  Elder  William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Joseph 
Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and 
R.  M.  a.  Mooro. 

Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  John  St&dler,  James  Wilder, 
Parham  Puckett,  Mark  Bennett  and  James  Osboum.  Letters  from  thirty- 
five  churches  were  received ;  96  baptized,  1,420  in  fellowship. 

A  church  at  Potecasa,  Northampton  County,  called  *'  Primitive  Pote- 
casa,^  was  received  into  membership.  Messengers  from  sister  Associa- 
tions were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elders  John  Stadler  and  James  Wilder  from 
Country  Line ;  Parham  Puckett  from  White  Oak ;  I.  Leach  from  Little 
River ;  and  Mark  Bennett  from  Contentnea.  Elders  James  Osboum  and 
John  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday.  Messengers  sent  to  sister  Associa- 
tions were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother  Sovereign 
Purvis  to  White  Oak ;  brethren  C.  B.  Hassell  and  Robert  D.  Hart  to 
Contentnea ;  brethren  A.  B.  Baines,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Strickland  to  Little 
River ;  Eiders  William  Hyman  and  John  H.  Daniel,  and  brethren  Richard 
Harrison,  Robert  D.  Hart,  Lemuel  B.  Bennett  and  James  S.  Battle  to 
Country  Line ;  Minutes  to  Abbott's  Creek  Union. 

A  biography  of  Elder  Mic^jah  Ambrose  was  handed  in  by  brother 
Charles  Blount,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Min- 
utes. Also  a  biography  of  brother  Richard  Davis  was  handed  in  by- 
brother  S.  Clark,  read  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes. 
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1848.  The  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  the  Falls  of  Tar 
Kiver,  Nash  County.  The  introdactory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder 
Blount  Cooper.  Eldei  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph 
D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brother  C.  B.  HasselL 

Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  father  of  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  was  by  reason 
of  infirmity  and  old  age  absent  at  this  meeting.  He  had  been  long  and 
usefully  connected  with  the  Association,  and  had  served  her  in  the 
capacity  of  Clerk  for  thirty-six  years.  He  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
assisted  in  his  work  by  his  son  Joseph,  and  the  Association  thought  proper 
to  call  his  son  to  that  office  upon  the  retiring  of  his  father. 

Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  present  were  John  Stadler,  Jesse 
Adams,  James  Wilder,  Parham  Puckett,  D.  J.  Mott,  James  Osbonm, 
Josiah  Smith  and  William  Bass.  Letters  from  thirty  churches  were  re- 
ceived and  read,  which  showed  the  number  of  baptisms  In  one  year  to  be 
02,  and  total  number  l,d04.  Corresponding  messengers  received  were 
Elder  Jesse  Adams  and  Burwell  Temple  from  the  Little  River ;  John 
Stadler  and  James  Wilder  from  the  Country  Line  and  Abbott's  Creek 
Union;  William  Bass  from  Contentnea;  and  Elders  Josiah  Smith,  P. 
Puckett  and  D.  J.  Mott  from  White  Oak  Associations. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed,  viz.:  Brethren  James  S. 
Battle  and  Joseph  S.  Battle  on  Finance ;  Elders  James  Osboum,  John 
Stadler,  Jesse  Adams  and  C.  B.  Hassell  to  examine  the  Circular  Letter. 

Brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  was  appointed  to  write  to  the  White  Oak 
Association ;  Elder  B.  Cooper  to  Contentnea;  and  Elder  J.  H.  Daniel  to 
Little  River. 

A  biography  of  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  was  handed  in,  read,  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Minutes.  He  died  in  January 
of  this  year. 

Elders  Osboum,  Wilder  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday.  The  mes- 
sengers to  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elders  William  Hy- 
man and  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother  James  EUeanor  to  Contentnea; 
brethren  A.  B.  Baine8,'Jr.,  and  James  EUeanor  to  Little  River;  Elders. 
Edwin  Harrison  and  Blount  Cooper,  and  brethren  Sovereign  Purvis  and 
F.  N.  Hooker  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  Blount  Cooper  and  William  Hyman, 
and  brethren  James  EUeanor  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs  to  Country  Line ;  Min- 
utes only  to  Abbott's  Creek  Union. 

The  last  Saturday  in  November  was  designated  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  the  churches  composing  this  Association, 
wherein  aU  the  members  thereof  were  requested  to  beseech  Almighty 
God,  if  consistent  with  His  wUl,  to  visit  them  in  their  destitute  sitnation, 
and  cause  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  the  hearts  of  Hia 
people. 

The  Association,  at  its  last  session,  had  been  appealed  to  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Chowan  Association  for  a  revival  of  correspondence.  At 
this  session  brother  C.  B.  Hassell  was  appointed  to  write  the  committee 
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of  the  Chowan  in  response  to  the  suggestion,  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  reviye  said  cowespondence.  And  it  was  agreed 
that  the  letter  of  brother  Hassell,  before  sent  off,  should  be  examined  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  Elder  William  Hyman  and  brother  James  S. 
Battle. 

At  t^is  sitting  the  churches  were  recommended  to  increase  their  future 
contributions — specifying  how  much  is  intended  for  the  Association  fund, 
and  how  much  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  messengers,  in- 
curred in  visiting  sister  Associations  of  like  faith  and  order. 

The  Association  realizing  the  need  of  a  Hymn  Book  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  churches,  recommended  Elder  Osboum,  of  Baltimore  (who 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  works  issued  from  the  press),  to  prepare  a  suita- 
ble book,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the  use  of  the  churches  and  on  his 
own  responsibility ;  to  which  he  (being  present)  gave  his  consent. 

In  regard  to  Elder  Lawrence,*  whose  biogn^aphy  was  handed  in  at 
this  session,  it  may  be  here  stated  that  he  was  bom  the  iDth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  and  commenced  preaching  when  about  twenty-three  years  old. 
In  1808  he  was  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  Association  held  at  Log  Chapel, 
and  heard  the  query  of  Elder  Martin  Ross  propounded,  which  gave  rise 
eventually  to  so  much  angry  discussiony  strife  and  contention,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  great  Division  among  Baptists,  of  which  so  much  has 
already  been  written. 

1844.  The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Kehnkee,  Halifax 
County.  Elder  Edwin  Harrison  preached  the  introductory  sermon .  Elder 
Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder 
C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  were 
Josiah  Smith,  James  Osboum,  S.  J.  Chandler  and  Jesse  Adams.  Letters 
were  handed  in  from  thirty-one  churches ;  baptisms  69,  total  1,829.  Mes- 
sengers from  the  following  Associations  were  received,  viz. :  Jesse  Adams 
and  J.  J.  G.  Woodall  from  Little  River ;  Jesse  Knight  from  Contentnea; 
S.  J.  Chandler  and  E.  Marrow  from  Country  Line;  and  Josiah  Smith 
from  White  Oak.    Minutes  were  received  from  Abbott's  Creek  Union. 

Elders  S.  I.  Chandler  and  James  Osboum  preached  on  Sunday.  Mes- 
sengers to  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and 
brother  Sovereign  Purvis  to  White  Oak ;  brethren  Robert  D.  Hart  and 
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Jamefl  8.  Battle  to  Little  Riyer ;  Elder  William  Hymao  and  brother  Wil- 
liam Thigpen  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  William  Whitaker,  L.  B.  Bennett 
and  0.  B.  HaMell,  and  brethren  Richard  HaniBon,  James  Elleanor  and 
Joseph  D.  Biggs  to  Country  Line ;  twenty-ftye  copies  of  Minutes  to  Ab- 
bott's Creek  Union. 

The  Hymn  Book  gotten  up  by  Elder  Osbonm  was  noticed  and  recom- 
mended to  the  churches. 

The  biography  of  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  was  handed  in  at  this  session, 
and  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  minutes.  It  appears 
he  was  bom  on  the  llM;h  of  November,  1776 ;  experienced  the  pardon 
of  sin  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  Joined  the  Methodists  first  and  preached 
for  them ;  went  against  conscience  for  three  years ;  received  a  member  of 
Baptist  Church  at  Skewarkey  on  the  7th  of  August,  1796,  and  was  baptised 
two  days  thereafter  by  her  pastor.  Elder  Martin  Boss ;  ordained  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1796 ;  took  the  pastoral  care  of  Flat  Bwamp  Church,  and  during 
the  years  1869  add  1808  baptised  for  that  church  over  one  hundred  persons ; 
returned  to  Skewarkey  in  1806^  and  took  the  pastoral  care  of  it ;  remained 
pastor  of  it  till  his  death ;  chosen  Clerk  of  the  Association  in  1806,  and 
missed  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Association  only  about  three  times 
thereafter  until  his  death;  principal  founder  of  Union  Meetings  among 
the  churches;  brought  the  Kehukee  History  down  from  1808  to  1883.  He 
was  forty-eight  years  a  Baptist ;  professor  of  religion  fifty-two  years ; 
stricken  with  paralysis  in  November,  1848 ;  lingered  seven  months,  and 
died  the  80th  of  May,  1844,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

1645.  The  Association  convened  at  Cross  Boads,  Edgecombe  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Elder 
Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who 
eadled  to  his  assistance  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry seated  themselve,  viz.:  Elders  John  Stadler  and  James  Wilder  from 
Country  Line ;  Ichabod  Moore  from  Contentnea ;  Josiah  Smith  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Cox  from  White  Oak. 

Letters  from  thirty  churches  showed  48  baptised  and  1,263  in  fellow- 
ship. Corresponding  messengers  were  received  from  sister  Associations 
as  follows :  Elders  Josiah  Smith  and  E.  W.  Cox  from  White  Oak ;  Elders 
John  Stadler  and  James  Wilder  from  Country  Line;  Elder  Parham 
Fuckett,  Jesse  B.  Knight  and  James  Griffin  from  Contentnea. 

Elders  Wilder,  Smith  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday.  Messengers 
were  appointed  to  sister  Associations  as  follows,  viz.:  Elder  Robert  D. 
Hart  and  brother  James  S.  Battle  to  the  Little  River;  Elders  William 
Hyman  and  John  H.  Daniel,  and  brethren  John  Bryan  and  William  Thig- 
pen  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  C.  B.  Hassell  and  George  W. 
Carrowan,  and  brother  Wilson  W.  Mizell  to  Country  Line ;  Minutes  to 
Abbott^s  Creek  Union. 

The  fund  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
messengers  to  different  Associations,  by  order  of  this  Association  waa  to 
be  handed  back  to  the  churches  that  contributed  it. 
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Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  requested  to  write  a  Circular  Letter  for  the 
next  Association. 

1846.  The  Association  met  at  WilliamB's,  Edgecombe  County.  Elder 
Blonnt  Cooper  preached  the  introductory  sermon.  Elder  William  Hyman 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to 
Ids  assistance  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell. 

Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder 
John  Stadler  from  the  Country  Line ;  Elders  Josiah  Smith  and  D.  J.  Mott 
from  White  Oak ;  Elders  Ichabod  Moore  and  John  Smith  from  the  Con- 
tentnea;  and  Burwell  Temple  from  the  Little  River. 

Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  showed  99  baptized,  and  total  1,154. 

Messengers  were  Elder  Josiah  Smith  from  White  Oak  Association ; 
Elder  John  Stadler  from  Country  Line ;  Elders  Ichabod  Moore  and  John 
Smith  from  Contentnea. 

Objections  having  been  made  by  brethren  at  a  distance  to  the  senti- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Circular  of  the  Kehukee  Association  for  1844,  this 
session  adopted  the  folio  iving  preamble  and  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  That  portion  of  the  Circular  Letter  attached  to  our  Min- 
utes for  the  year  1844,  treating  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  support,  has 
not  been  well  received  by  some  of  our  brethren,  who  have  construed  it 
differently  from  others ;  therefore, 

'*Be8olved,  That  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  by  all  that  we  dis- 
own any  intention  in  said  Circular  to  either  build  up  or  encourage  a  gospel 
ministry  by  unlawful  means;  and  that  it  is  foreign  to  our  design  to 
predicate  a  preached  gospel  on  a  moneyed  foundation ;  and  as  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  inference  drawn  by  some,  we  now  frankly  say  to  such 
that  we  intended  to  declare  no  such  sentiments  by  the  adoption  of  said 
Circular  Letter. 

"Besolved,  That  we  believe  the  minister  of  the  gospel  to  be  the  stew- 
ard and  ambassador  of  God,  and  as  such  must  look  immediately  to  his 
Lord  and  Master  for  all  kinds  of  support  and  reward  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation.  But  as,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  He  designs  to  give  tem- 
poral support  to  His  ministering  servant  through  the  medium  of  the 
church  (not  supematurally,  as  He  does  spiritual  aid),  therefore  the  min- 
ister may  indirectly  look  to  the  church  for  that  kind  of  encouragement ; 
and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  church  to  attend  to  it,  being  thereunto 
Tequired  by  the  laws  of  her  King.  Individual  members  of  the  church  are 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  administer  to  the  temporal  necessities 
of  HIb  ambassadors,  not  by  constraint  or  grudgingly,  but  of  a  ready  and 
willing  mind.  He  by  so  doing  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  they  are  and  whom  they  serve.  And  the  minister  thus  receiving  a 
portion  of  his  reward,  receives  it,  it  is  true,  directly  from  the  church,  but 
indirectly  from  God,  who  is  the  great  author  of  the  whole  movement." 

The  name  of  the  "  Sound  Side  "  Church  was  changed  to  that  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

Elders  Stadler,  Temple  and  Hassell  preached  on  Sunday. 
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Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.r 
Elder  Blount  Cooper  and  brethren  Robert  D.  Hart  and  John  Bryan  ta 
White  Oak;  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and  brethren  R.  D.  Hart  and  J.  S. 
Battle  to  Little  River ;  Elder  J.  H.  Daniel  and  brethren  William  Thlgpen 
and  R.  D.  Hart  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  L.  B.  Bennett  and  brother  Hart  to 
Country  Line.  Twenty-five  copies  of  Minutes  were  sent  to  Abbot's  Creek 
Union.  Committ'ees  were  appointed  to  visit  the  following-named 
churches,  inquire  into  their  standing,  and  report  to  the  next  Association, 
viz. :  Sandy  Grove,  Little  Alligator,  Scuppemong  and  Blount's  Creek. 

The  Circular  Letter  prepared  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  handed  in,, 
read  and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  This  was 
the  last  appointment  made  by  the  Association  of  any  one  to  write  a  Cir- 
cular Letter.  Exceptions  heretofore  had  been  taken  to  one  or  two  of  such 
letters  after  their  publication,  and  this  Association  concluded  to  dispense 
with  them  for  the  future,  unless  some  particular  occasion  seemed  to  call 
for  it. 

1847.  The  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  Spring  Green, 
Martin  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  William 
Hyman.  Elder  Hyman  was  then  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph 
D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk. 

Visiting  brethren  were  seated,  viz. :  Elders  Stadler,  Chandler,  Temple,. 
Smith,  Holt  and  Sydbuig. 

Letters  from  thirty-four  churches  showed  26  baptized,  total  1,376. 

Messengers  received  were  Elder  B.  Temple  from  Little  River ;  Samuel 
Holt  and  Asa  Sydburg  from  White  Oak ;  Elders  John  Stadler  and  S.  I. 
Chandler  and  brother  Lotta  from  Country  Line ;  Elder  John  Smith  and 
brethrtBU  J.  C.  Eiiight,  Beigamin  Knight  and  John  R.  Moore  from  Con- 
tentnea. A  file  of  Minutes  was  received  from  the  Abbot's  Creek  Union 
and  Fisher's  River  Association. 

Elders  John  Stadler  and  S.  L  Chandler  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  H» 
Daniel  and  D.  J.  Mott  to  White  Oak ;  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  and  brother  A. 
B.  Baines  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  B.  Cooper  and  D.  J.  Mott  and  brethren 
John  White  and  Robert  D.  Hart  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel 
and  Blount  Cooper  and  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Robert  D<  Hart  to 
Little  River. 

A  letter  from  Elder  James  Osboum,  then  in  England,  was  received 
and  read,  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  session  to  visit  and  report  the  condition  of  four 
churches  made  their  report  and  were  discharged.  The  churches  were  re  - 
tained  in  fellowship. 

The  Association  passed  a  resolution  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  a 
periodical  called  "  The  Primitive  Baptist,"  and  Elder  Burwell  Temple 
agreed  to  assume  the  editorial  control,  and  remove  the  place  of  publica- 
tion to  his  residence  near  Raleigh. 

The  Association  recommended  the  churches  to  set  apart  Friday  before 
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the  third  Sunday  in  November  ensuing  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to- 
Almighty  God,  supplicating  Him  at  a  throne  of  grace  for  an  outpouring 
of  His  Spirit  to  revive  His  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  His  people- 
everywhere  throughout  the  borders  of  Zion— support  truth  and  overthrow 
error;  and  send  forth  more  faithful  laborers  in  His  vineyard— causo 
brotherly  love  to  flow  from  breast  to  breast— and  also  cause  many  who 
are  in  darkness  to  see  great  light. 

1848.  The  Association  met  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County.  The  intro- 
ductory sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Elder  William 
Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who 
cfdled  to  his  assistance  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell. 

Visiting  brethren  from  sister  Associations  were  invited  to  seats^ 
whereupon  Elders  John  Stadler,  Josiah  Smith,  James  Griffin  and  Bepja- 
min  Bynum  and  brethren  Simpson  Lotta,  Arthur  Thompson,  Jesse  C 
Knight,  Shadrach  Pate  and  J.  Nelson  seated  themselves. 

Letters  from  thirty-flve  churches  showed  41  to  have  been  baptized^ 
and  total  number  1,358. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  John  Stadler- 
from  Country  Line ;  Josiah  Smith  from  White  Oak ;  Elder  James  Griffin  and 
brother  J.  C.  Knight,  brethren  Shadrach  Pate  and  J.  Nelson  from  Con- 
tentnea ;  and  brother  Arthur  Thompson  from  Little  River ;  and  Minutes 
from  the  Abbotts  Creek  Union. 

Elders  John  Stadler  and  James  Griffin  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  chosen  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  vi2.  r 
Elders  Blount  Cooper  and  James  Potter  and  brethren  Sovereign  PurviS' 
and  Noah  Gaskill  to  White  Oak ;  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother  Wil- 
liam  Thigpen  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  William  Whitaker 
and  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother  John  Bryan  to  Country  Line;  Elder 
Blount  Cooper  and  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs  to  Lit- 
tle Biver. 

Brethren  Robert  D.  Hart  and  James  S.  Battle  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Brother  Robert  D.  Hart  was  appointed  to  write  » 
letter  of  correspondence  to  the  White  Oak,  and  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  to  the 
Contentnea  Association. 

A  Petition,  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  to  the  Legislature  of  North* 
Carolina  and  one  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  against  the  incor- 
poration of  Religious  Societies,  and  against  creating  Chaplains  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  in  Congress,  were  submitted,  debated  and  adopted* 
They  were  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  the  Association,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  take  them  to  the  State  and  Federal  Legislatures. 

In  order  Uiat  the  reader  may  be  posted  as  to  the  views  of  Baptists  in 
1848  on  certain  subjects,  we  submit  the  Memorials : 
To  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina : 

'*  To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  the  ministers 
and  delegates  representing  the  churches  composing  the  Kehukee  Baptist 
Association,  in  conference  assembled  with  the  church  at  Great  Swamp,. 
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Pitt  Coanty,  North  Carolina ;  Feeling  as  they  oonoeive  a  high  regard  for 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  bat  viewing  with  distrust  the  rapid  encroach- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  power  and  clerical  corruption  in  these  United 
states,  bat  more  particalarly  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  most  respect- 
folly  and  humbly  desire  to  lay  before  your  body  this  their  earnest  peti- 
tion, memorial  and  remonstrance : 

^'1.  They  remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  any  laws  in  this  State 
favoring  reUgious  societies  or  churches  of  any  cast  or  denomination ; 
since  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world. 

**  They  beg  that  you  grant  no  monopolies  or  exclusive  privileges  to 
-any  sect  or  denomination  of  religious  persons,  whether  Boman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jew,  Pagan  or  Mahometan ;  and  that  you  pass  no  acts  of  in- 
^corporation  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  society  or  c<mvention  what- 
ever. 

"2.  They  humbly  conceive  that  in  the  passage  of  laws  heretofore, 
incorporating  purely  sectarian  institutions,  societies,  conventions,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  and  exempting  from  taxation  property  owned  by  re- 
ligious denominations,  the  provisions  of  our  State  Constitution  have  been 
transcended,  and  a  strict  regard  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
people  has  been  overlooked ;  and  that  wiadom,  justice,  and  a  jealous  re- 
gard for  peace,  harmony  and  equal  rights,  require  that  all  such  laws, 
promises  or  enactments  should  be  repealed,  especially  that  one  contained 
in  the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  passed  in  1844, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  Amend  the  Revised  Statutes  entitled  '  Religions  So- 
cieties.' ' 

**  Your  memorialists  require  no  legislation  for  their  special  benefit, 
«ince  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  guarantees  to  all  the  high  privilege 
of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
think  furthermore  that  all  other  citizens  should  rest  contented  with  the 
I»ivileges  already  conferred  on  them  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  with- 
■ont  seeking  to  augment  them  at  the  expense  of  others. 

"  Priestcraft,  they  fear,  is  endeavoring  to  regain  its  ancient  foothold 
in  this  country,  and  to  establish  its  tyranny  over  the  bodies  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  In  the  infancy  of  our  Government  our  forefathers,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  the  yok^  of  oppression  and  clerical  rule,  ordained  in  the 
thirty-first  section  of  our  State  Constitution  'That  no  clergyman  or 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  of  any  denomination,  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
member  of  either  the  Senate,  House  of  Commons  or  Council  of  the  State, 
while  he  continues  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  function.*  This  provi- 
sion was  evidently  made,  in  the  wiedom  and  honesty  of  the  founders  of 
our  liberty,  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  laws  by  them  as  might  be  repugnant  to  the  equal  rights  of  man ; 
but  all  this  your  memorialists  consider  of  little  avail,  since  other  sections 
of  our  Constitution  are  set  at  naught,  and  the  true  spirit  and  meaning^ 
thereof  totally  violated. 
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**The  thirty-fourth  section  of  our  State  ConBtitation  dedaree  that 
here  shall  be^no  establiahment  of  any  one  religions  chnrch  or  denouiina- 
ion  in  this  State  in  preferenoe  to  any  other. 

"  But  your  meniorialiBts  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  section  has  been 
rrosaly  yiolated  in  the  establishment  by  law  of  religious  societies,  schools. 
Old  colleges,  that  were  created  and  controlled  by  those  belonging  ezdu-^ 
ively  to  one  particular  denomination. 

**  To  establish  a  society,  convention  or  school,  of  any  one  denomina- 
ion,  is  to  give  aid  and  influence  to  that  denomination,  and  to  give  it  privi- 
eges  and  favoritism  denied  to  others;  and  while  this  state  of  things  is. 
;>emiitted  and  encouraged,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  *  Religious  £stab* 
iiahment '  is  down  upon  us,  and  one  which  of  course  is  unequal  and  par* 
dal  in  its  character. 

"  Your  memorialists  suggest  that  it  will  be  more  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  this  State  and  the  good  of  society,  uid  more  congenial  to 
the  Constitution  thereof,  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  no  laws  and  adopt  no 
resolves  in  relation  to  religion  except  to  repeal  all  such  as  have  been 
already  enacted  on  that  sulQect. 

"  They  beg  leave  most  req[>ectfully  to  remind  you  that  Christianity 
in  its  infiincy  needed  not  the  puny  arm  of  man  or  human  laws  to  sustaiik 
it ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  ushered  into  the  world  contrary  to  the  will 
of  man,  and,  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  it  hath  marched  onward  and 
still  onward,  amid  the  comlnned  anathemas  and  denunciations  of  Jews^ 
Gentiles,  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  through  Are,  famine,  blood,  etc. ;  and 
having,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  alone,  attained  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteeuth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  still  stands  in  the  strength  of 
omnipotent  Jehovah,  and  rests  alone  upon  His  arm,  seeking  no  alliance 
with  flesh  and  blood,  the  aid  of  human  laws,  or  gold  that  perishetb,  to 
establish  its  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  men,  since  its  Founder  is  an  infinite 
Being,  'whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  whose  kingdom 
is  from  generation  to  generation.' 

"  Whatever  therefore  seeks  to  unite  itself  with  the  State,  and  trusta 
in  the  aid  of  human  enactments  for  existence,  your  memorialists  most 
respectfully  suggest,  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  and,  though  it  have  the  form  of  godliness,  is  destitute  of  the  power 
thereof. 

"  By  order  October  2d,  1848. 

"Joseph  D.  Bigos,  Clerk.  Williak  Htkak,  Moderator." 

lb  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

"  The  ministers  and  delegates  representing  the  churches  which  com- 
pose the  Kehukee  Primitive  Baptist  Association,  assembled  in  Conference 
with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina, 
the  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  A.  D.  1848. 
**  To  the  Honorable^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

"  Viewing  with  distrust  the  rapid  strides  of  priestcraft  now  being 
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made  in  these  United  States,  and  dreading  for  tbemflelves  and  posterity 
that  worst  of  all  scourges,  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  your  memorialistb 
most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  this  their 
ncBMnial,  petition  and  remonstrance. 

'*  1.  They  beg  and  entreat  that  you  will,  in  your  wisdom,  abolish  all 
laws,  provisions  or  resolutionsy  nam  in  force  by  authority  of  your  honor- 
able body, '  Respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,^  whereby  Chaplains 
to  Congress,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  public  stalious,  are  employed  by 
the  General  Government  to  exercise  their  religions  fsnetions,  and  are 
paid  for  their  services  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  whereby  religious 
teachers  are  employed  and  religious  schools  established  at  the  expense  of 
Government. 

"  2.  Your  memorialists  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  of  Divine  authority ;  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven  to  earth  uncere- 
moniously, asking  no  favors  of  and  begging  no  emoluments  from  earthly 
Sanhedrims,  Senates,  principalities  or  powers.  That  it  came  to  men, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  men  *  of  flesh  and  of  blood,  but  according  to  the 
will  of  God ;'  and  having  made  its  way  to  near  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  through  persecution,  and  being  upheld  and  supported  by 
God  Almighty,  needeth  not  now  the  aid  of  human  laws  for  its  further 
existence  or  advancement,  but  will  prosper  as  heretofore,  in  defiance  of 
human  enactments,  opposition  or  persecution ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  man  by  uniting  it  to  human  govemmenta,  in 
by-gone  days,  have  signally  failed,  and  served  but  to  establish  an  eccle- 
aiastical  despotism,  totally  at  variance  with  the  simple  laws,  mild  reign 
and  ispiritual  kingdom  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will. 

"  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  purity  of 
His  religion,  and  the  honor  of  His  cause,  as  well  as  the  happiness  and  lib- 
erty of  themselves,  those  whom  they  represent  and  thousands  yet  unborn, 
beg  you  to  legislate  no  further  on  the  suttJect  of  religion ;  but  entreat  you 
to  undo  what  they  humbly  conceive  has  been  prematurely,  wrongfully 
and  unoonstitntionally  done. 

"  All  ministers  should  attend  to  the  heavenly  iigunction  recorded  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  viz.: 
'  To  pray  and  intercede  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority.'  And 
this  can  be  done  as  effectually  in  the  closet  or  in  family  prayer,  in 
America,  Asia,  Europe  or  Africa,  for  the  well  being  of  the  American 
Congress,  or  its  members,  as  if  the  minister  were  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  those  for  whose  special  benefit  he  may  intercede ;  since  the  Crea- 
tor and  Preserver  of  mankind  is  an  infinite  and  omnipresent  Being. 

"And  in  conclusion  they  further  suggest,  that  if  ministers  cannot 
preach  and  pray  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  for  Congress,  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  without  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood  and 
A  saJaiy  in  filthy  lucre,  stipulated  and  agreed  upon  before  services  ren- 
dered, then  they  cannot  acceptably  to  God  do  so  witbthis..salary,  for  such 
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consdtntes  them  hirelings  to  all  intentB  and  purposes,  in  whom  there  is 
no  dependence,  and  in  whose  counsels  there  is  no  safety. 

"  By  order  2  October,  1848. 

"  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  Clerk.  •Wiixlam  Htkan,  Moderator.'' 

These  memorials  were  transmitted  respectively  to  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  met  with  no 
favorable  response  at  the  time ;  yet  it  was  afterwards  seen  that  the  one 
sent  to  Congress  was  remembered,  was  alluded  to,  and  its  influence  felt 
in  subsequent  deliberations.  So  a  hired  chaplaincy  was  dispensed  with 
for  :;  season  in  that  body,  and  ministers  from  diffei-ent  denominations 
were  requested  to  open  the  services  therein  by  prayer  without  charge. 

1849.  The  Association  was  held  this  year  at  Morattock  meeting-house, 
Washington  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder 
Blount  Cooper.  Elder  William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother 
Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting 
brethren,  James  Osboum,  John  Stadler,  James  Griffin  and  J.  C.  Knight, 
took  seats  in  the  Association.  Letters  were  received  from  thirty-five 
churches,  showing  baptisms  to  have  been  94,  and  the  whole  number  1,812. 
A  church  called  Bethlehem,  in  Pasquotank  County,  was  received  into 
membership. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Stadler  from  Country 
Line ;  Elder  James  Griffin  and  brother  J.  C.  Knight  from  the  Contentnea. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  Little  River  Association,  and  letters  and 
Minutes  from  Abbot's  Creek  Union  and  White  Oak. 

Elders  Osboum  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  were  appointed  to  sister  Associations  as  follows,  viz. :  To 
White  Oak,  Elder  Blount  Cooper  and  brethren  John  Bryan,  Charles 
Mabry,  Turner  Bass  and  Archibald  Staton ;  to  Contentnea,  brethren  R. 
D.  Hart,  R.  M.  G.  Moore  and  William  Thigpen  ;  to  Country  Line,  Elder 
Lemuel  R.  Bennett  and  brother  Robert  D.  Hart ;  to  Little  River,  Elder 
B.  Cooper  and  J.  H.  Daniel,  and  brethren  James  S.  Battle  and  R.  D.  Hart* 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  handed  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of 
l)iother  Joshua  Robertson,  deceased,  and  a  biography  of  brother  James 
Potter  was  also  handed  in,  and  both  approved  and  ordered  to  be  attached 
to  the  Minutes. 

1860.  The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Lawrence's, 
Edgecombe  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder 
€.  B.  Hassell.  Elder  W.  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother 
Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell. 

Letters  were  received  from  thirty-six  churches,  showing  88  to  have 
been  baptized,  total  l,4d6. 

Visiting  members  from  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  Stadler, 
Beigamin  Bynum,  James  Griffin,  John  H.  Kennedy,  James  Wilson  and 
Aaron  Davis  and  brethren  Moses  Baker,  Jesse  C.  Knight  and  Jacob  Proctor. 

A  church  at  Peach  Tree,  Franklin  County,  was  received  a  member  of 
the  body. 
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Meflsengers  received  from  siBter  ABsociationB  were  Elders  John  W. 
Kennedy  and  James  Wilson  from  Little  Biyer :  Elders  James  Griffin  and 
Beiuamin  Bynum  and  brethren  Moses  Baker,  Jesse  C.  Knight  and  Jacob 
Proctor  from  Contentnea ;  Elder  John  Stadler  from  Country  Line ;  Elder 
Aaron  Davis  from  White  Oak ;  and  forty  copies  of  Minutes  from  Abbot's 
Greek  Union. 

Elders  John  H.  Kennedy,  Beiuamin  Bynum  and  John  Stadler  preached 
on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.^ 
Elders  William  Hyman,  Blount  Cooper,  Lemuel  B.  Bennett,  Robert  D. 
Hart  and  John  H.  Daniel  and  brethren  John  Bryan,  Irwm  Page,  Williank 
Thigpen,  James  8.  Battle  and  R.  M.  O.  Moore  to  Contentnea;  Elders  C. 
B.  Hassell  and  Blount  Cooper  and  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  Archi- 
bald Staton  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  Blount  Cooj>er,  B.  D.  Hart,  Clayton 
Moore  and  William  Whitaker  and  brother  James  S.  Battle  to  Little  Biver. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  an  address*  to  the  Begolar  Baptists  in 
the  United  States,  prepared  by  Elder  Wilson  Thmnpson,  be  appended 
to  the  Minutes  of  this  session. 

The  church  at  Blount's  Creek,  Beaufort  County,  was  dismissed  to 
unite  with  the  churches  of  the  Contentnea  Association. 

The  Clerk  was  ordered  to  prepare  and  have  printed  one  Uiousand 
copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Association,  distribute  to  the  churches  com^ 
posing  the  same,  to  the  Associations  with  whom  we  correspond,  record 
one  copy  on  the  record,  and  receive  for  his  services  (10.  An  order  similar 
to  this  had  prevailed  at  former  sittings,  and  has  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  present  time,  hy  varying  the  number  of  copies  printed  according  to 
circumstances.    Of  late  years  the  number  has  usually  been  two  thousand* 

1861.  The  Association  was  held  at  Peach  Tree,  Franklin  County* 
The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Blount  Cooper.  Elder 
William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  J.  D.  Big^gs  Clerk» 
who  called  to  his  assistance  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Visiting  brethren  were 
seated,  viz. :  Elders  James  Wilson,  Ichabod  Moore,  B.  J.  Pollard,  Aaron 
Davis,  John  Stadler,  John  T.  Coggins,  Beigamin  Bynom  and  Grigg  M. 
Thompson  and  brethren  A.  J.  Leach,  Jesse  C.  Knight,  Pitt»  Dii^gan  and 
Atkinson.  Letters  from  thirty-four  churches  represented  74  baptisms^ 
and  whole  number  1,889. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  James  Wilson  and 
brother  A.  J.  Leach  from  Littie  River ;  Elder  Ichabod  Moore  and  brother 
Jesse  C.  Knight  from  Contentnea ;  Elders  B.  J.  Pdlard  and  Aaron  Davis 
from  White  Oak ;  Elders  John  Stadler  and  George  T.  Coi^gins  from 
Country  Line ;  Elder  Beiuamin  Bynum  and  brethren  Duggan,  Pitt  and 
Atkinson  from  Contentnea.    Files  of  Minutes  were  received  from  the 

*  This  address  wss  Issned  by  Elder  Thompson  in  July,  1817.  It  briefly  reviewied  the  liSstory  ot 
the  church  since  thecomlnir  of  Christ,  showing  the  conUnusl  persecnuonB  ^  the  troe  people  of 
God.  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  nrst  and  the  SecondBeasts,  and  powerfolly  aiSMAled  to  aH 
the,f  aithfnl  soldien  of  Christ  to  oontea^noltedly,  eameitly  and  foarlBMly  for  tpfwiiair  doctxio* 
and  practioe.— S.  H. 
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Abbot's  Creek  XJnion  and  Fisher's  River  Associations;  Elder  Burwell 
Temple  was  aJso  received  as  a  messenger  from  the  Little  River  Assooia* 
tion. 

Elders  Coggins,  Thompson  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sond^y* 
Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Blount 
Cooper  and  brother  A.  Staton  to  the  White  Oak ;  Elders  Blount  Cooper, 
John  H.  Daniel  and  William  Whitaker  and  brethren  David  House,  James 
H.  Highsmith  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel 
and  William  Hyman  and  brethren  Richard  Harrison  and  Jesse  P.  Parker 
to  Country  line ;  Elders  Blount  Booper  and  John  H.  Daniel  and  brethren 
James  S.  Battle  and  A.  B.  Baines  to  Little  River. 

The  church  known  as  Sappony,  Nash  Counly,  was  dropped  from  the 
Minutes.  The  church  at  Sawyer's  Creek,  Camden  County,  and  the  church 
at  Cedar  Island,  Carteret  County,  were  dismissed  to  join  the  White  Oak 
Association. 

1852.  The  Association  was  held  at  Conoho,  Martin  County.  The  in- 
troductory sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Wilson  Thompson,  of  Indiana* 
Elder  William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk, 
and  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting  brethren  were  invited 
to  seats.  Letters  from  thirty-one  churches  were  read,  showing  additions 
by  baptism  to  have  been  138,  and  the  whole  number  in  fellowship  1,41^'. 
The  church  at  Sappony  was  again  received  a  member  of  the  body. 
Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  B.  Temple  from  the 
Little  River ;  brethren  John  S.  Duggan,  J.  R.  Croom,  J.  C.  Knight,  Noah 
Gaskill  and  John  Smith  from  Contentnea;  Elder  John  Stadler  and  breth- 
ren Richard  Jones  and  Q.  A.  Ward  from  Country  Line;  Elder  Aaron 
Davis,  N.  H.  Wiley  and  Josiah  Smith  from  White  Oak ;  Elder  R.  W.  Hill 
from  the  Mayo ;  Elder  Wilson  Thompson  from  White  Water,  Indiana ; 
Elder  Grigg  M.  Thompson  from  Tate's  Creek,  Kentucky. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed,  viz,:  Elders  Robert  D. 
Hart  and  Clayton  Moore  on  Finance ;  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  to  write  a  letter 
of  correspondence  to  the  White  Oak  Association ;  and  Elder  Robert  D. 
Hart  to  write  to  the  Contentnea  Association, 

Elders  John  Stadler,  Wilson  Thompson  and  Grigg  M.  Thompson 
preached  on  Sunday. 

The  church  at  Goose  Creek,  Beaufort  County,  was  dismissed  with 
privilege  to  join  the  Contentnea  Association.  Messengers  appointed  to 
visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  Blount  Cooper,  Clayton  Moore,  Wil- 
liam Whitaker,  Eli  McGkwkey  and  brother  John  Bryan  to  White  Oak ; 
Elders  Clayton  Moore  and  John  H.  Daniel  and  brethren  James  W. 
Satchvrell  and  Beigamin  Flemming  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  Blount  Cooper 
and  brethren  Richard  Harrison,  James  S.  Battle,  WiUiam  Jackson  and 
Coffield  King  to  Country  Line. 

1853.  The  Association  was  held  at  Flat  Swamp,  Pitt  County.  The 
introdaotory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Elder  Wil- 
liam Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
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Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  ABsistant  Clerk.  Letters  from  thirty-three  churehea 
were  received,  representing  ImptLsmB  to  be  105,  and  number  in  fellowship 
1,410. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  John 
Stadler  and  brethren  William  Benson  and  Richard  Jones,  Henderson 
Evans  and  Alfred  Blalock  from  Conntry  Line ;  Elder  Lanier  Griffin  and 
brethren  J.  C.  Knight,  B.  P.  Pitt,  John  S.  Duggan,  E.  Johnson,  Willis 
^lemming  and  John  Smith  from  Contentnea ;  Elders  Aaron  Davis  and 
N.  H.  Wiley  from  White  Oak ;  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe  from  Warwick,  New 
York ;  Minutes  from  Abbotts  Creek  Union  and  Fisher^s  Biver  Associa- 
tions. 

Elders  Stadler  and  Beebe  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elder  £11  Mc- 
Gaakey  and  brother  David  House  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  Blount  Cooper, 
John  H.  Daniel  and  William  Whitaker  and  brethren  William  Tfaigpen 
and  Irvin  Page  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell  and  John  H.  Daniel 
and  brethren  Coffield  King,  William  Jackson,  J.  D.  Biggs,  Richard  Har- 
rison and  Turner  Bass  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  Blount  Cooper  and  Rob- 
ert D.  Hart  and  brethren  J.  S.  Battle  and  Coffield  King  to  Little  Biver ; 
Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River  and  Warwick  Associa- 
tions. 

The  Association  withdrew  connection  with  the  church  at  Rocky 
Swamp  on  account  of  disorder. 

There  were  at  this  time  ordained  ministers  in  the  Association,  seven- 
teen ;  licentiates,  nine. 

1864.  The  Association  convened  at  Deep  Creek,  Hfdif ax  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Philander  Hartwell,  of 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  Elder  William  Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator, 
brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk. 
Letters  from  thirty-three  churches  represented  98  baptized,  total  number 
1,488.  The  church  at  Rocky  Swamp  was  again  received  into  membership 
through  the  representation  of  her  messenger,  Lemuel  B.  Bennett.  Mes- 
sengers from  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  Stadler  and  Andrew 
H.  Hall  and  brethren  Richard  Jones,  Jefferson  Homer,  Henderson  Evans 
and  Alfred  Blalock  from  Country  Line;  Elder  G.  M.  Thompson  from 
Association  not  stated ;  Elder  P.  Hartwell  from  Delaware  River,  with  a 
file  of  Minutes  from  Warwick ;  brethren  Jesse  C.  Knight,  Bennett  P.  Pitt, 
Robert  N.  Johnson  and  Willis  Flemming  from  Contentnea. 

Elders  Thompson,  Stadler  and  Hartwell  preached  on  Sunday. 

Elder  Robert  D.  Hart  voluntarily  presented  a  letter  designed  for  a 
Circular  for  the  Association,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Elders  Wil- 
liam Hyman,  P.  Hartwell,  John  Stadler,  G.  M.  Thompson,  R.  D.  Hart 
and  C.  B.  Hassell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  same  aad 
report. 

Messengers  were  appointed  to  sister  Associations  as  follows,  vi^.: 
Elder  William  Whitaker  and  brother  James  W.  Satchwell  to  White  Oak ; 
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£lder8  John  H.  Daniel  and  William  A.  Ross  and  brethren  John  W.  Purvis, 
William  Thigpen  and  James  Highsmith  to  Contentnea;  Elders  Robert  D. 
Hart  and  £11  McGaskey  and  brethren  Angostus  Bass,  William  Jackson, 
Archibald  Staton,  Bryant  Bennett,  John  W.  Purvis  and  William  Thigpen 
to  Country  Line;  Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  Robert  D.  Hart  and  William 
Whitaker  and  brethren  Charles  Mabry  and  Nathan  Pitt  to  Little  River ; 
Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Warwick  and  Delaware 
River  Associations. 

Elder  Alvan  B.  Swindle,  of  South  Mattamuskeet  Church,  made  con- 
f  esdou  of  the  wrong  and  disorder  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, shown  in  retaining  in  fellowship,  for  such  a  long  time,  the  notorious 
George  W.  Carrowan,  whose  conduct  was  disgraceful,  and  yet  whose  in- 
fluence as  pastor  of  the  church  was  so  great  as  to  escape  expulsion  until 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  for  murder  and  committed  suicide. 

The  Association  forgave  the  wrong,  but  signified  great  disapproba- 
tion of  such  disorder,  and  hoped  it  would  never  be  repeated  by  any  church 
belonging  to  the  Kehukee  Association. 

The  Circular  Letter  was  reported  favorably  on,  received  and  ordered 
to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes. 

There  were  m  the  churches  composing  the  Association  at  this  time 
twenty  ordained  ministers ;  licentiates,  eleven. 

1855.  The  Association  was  held  at  Coneto,  Edgecombe  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Elder  Wil- 
liam Hyman  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  Assistant  Clerk.  Letters  from  thirty-six  churches 
showed  baptisms  81 ;  total  membership,  1,469. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  John  Stadler  and 
brethren  Jefferson  Homer,  Henderson  Evans,  Albert  Blalock  and  B.  L. 
Morton  from  Country  Line ;  Elder  E.  W.  Cox  from  White  Oak ;  Elders 
Shadrach  Pate  and  William  Bass  and  brethren  Jesse  C.  Knight,  B.  P. 
Pitt,  R.  A.  Johnson,  William  W.  Armstrong,  Samuel  D.  Proctor,  The- 
ophUus  Atkinson,  Beigamin  May,  Allen  Nettle,  James  Barnes,  William 
W.  Barnes,  F.  Proctor  and  John  Smith  from  the  Contentnea ;  from  Con- 
nasauga  Association,  Georgia,  Elder  G.  M.  Thompson.  A  file  of  Minutes 
from  the  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  and  Little  River  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Thomas  L.  Daniel  from  the  Obion,  Tennessee. 

Elders  Thompson,  Daniel  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday. 
Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  Aaron 
Davis,  William  A.  Ross  and  David  House  and  brother  John  W.  Purvis  to 
the  White  Oak;  Elders  William  Hyman,  E.  W.  Cox,  John  H.  Daniel  and 
William  A.  Ross  and  brethren  William  J.  Armstrong,  S.  T.  Price,  John 
W.  Purvis,  James  Carney,  Henry  Hyman,  Coifield  King  and  James  High- 
smith  to  the  Contentnea ;  Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  Aaron  Davis,  William  A. 
Ross  and  Robert  D.  Hart  and  brethren  John  W.  Purvis,  Charles  Mabry, 
James  S.  Long,  James  Carney  and  Henry  Hyman  to  Country  Line ;  Elders 
William  Whitaker  and  William  Jfleynolds  to  Little  River ;  Minutes  to 
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Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  Birer,  Warwick,  Delaware  Biver,  Obiov 
and  Connasauga  Associations. 

A  biography  of  Elder  Thomas  Biggs  was  handed  in  by  Elder  Clayton 
Moore»  which  was  read»  received  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Min- 
utes. 

18G6.  The  Association  was  held  at  South  Quay,  Southampton  County^ 
Va.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Clayton  Moore. 
Elder  Hyman  wa6  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
Elders  C.  B.  Haasell  and  Bobert  D.  Hart  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from 
thirty-three  churches  showed  67  baptized,  and  whole  number  in  fellow- 
ship to  be  1,471.  A  church  at  Providence,  Currituck  County,  through  her 
pastor,  Elder  Hodges  Gallop,  was  received  a  member  of  the  Association. 
Messengers  received  £rom  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz. :  Elder 
John  Stadler  and  brethren  Jefterson  Homer  and  Henderson  Evans  from 
Country  Line;  brethren  Pitt,  Atkinson  and  Griffin  from  Contentnea; 
Elder  William  J.  Purington  from  Washington  City ;  Joseph  lu  Puring- 
ton  from  Lexington,  New  York;  and  Minutes  from  Warwick  and  Con- 
nasauga. 

Elders  John  Stadler,  Joseph  L.  Purington  and  William  J.  Puringtoa 
preached  on  Sunday. 

The  following  messengers  were  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associationfir 
viz. :  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  Clayton  Moore,  Edward  W.  Cox  and  brother 
John  W.  Purvis  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  Clayton  Moore,. 
David  House,  brethren  John  W.  Purvis  and  Bei^amin  Flemming  to  Con- 
tentnea; Elders  William  A.  Boss,  Bobert  D.  Hart,  C.  B.  Hassell,  brethren 
John  W.  Purvis  and  William  Thigpen  to  Coimtiy  Line;  Elders  R.  D. 
Hart  and  John  H.  Daniel  to  Little  Biver;  Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek 
Union,  Fisher's  Biver,  Warwick,  Delaware  Biver,  Obion  and  Connasauga 
Associations. 

The  church  at  Joyner's,  Northampton  County,  was  dropped  for  dis- 
order and  a  departure  from  the  faith. 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  at  Washington,  Beaufort 
County,  having  departed  from  the  faith  and  encouraged  the  preaching  of 
erroneous  doctrines  by  one  Jacob  Swindle,  the  Association  withdrew  her 
connection  from  such  disaffected  portion  of  said  church,  including:  said 
Swindle,  and  warned  the  churches  against  his  pernicious  influence.  Th« 
faithful  members  of  said  church  were  recognized  as  the  true  church  there, 
and  t^eir  Clerk  and  messenger,  James  W.  Satchwell,  received  aa  their 
representative. 

1857.  The  Association  was  held  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  Biver,  Nash 
County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Haasell. 
Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Bi^gs 
Clerk,  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  and  Elder  Bobert  D.  Hart  Aasiatant 
Clerks.  Elder  William  Hyman,  who  had  been  chosen  Moderator  for  so 
many  years,  was  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  unable  to  attend  this 
meeting.     Letters  were  received  from  thirty-three  churches,  showing 
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oaptismA  to  have  been  during  the  year  61,  and  the  number  in  f  eUowship 
1,486. 

A  church  at  Sparta,  Edgecombe  County,  was  received  a  member  of  the 
body. 

Meeeengers  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Elder  John 
'Stadler  and  brethren  Bichard  Jones,  Henderson  Evans  and  B.  F.  Morton 
from  Country  Lone ;  Elder  Aaron  Davis  and  brethren  Jabez  Smith  from 
White  Oak ;  Elder  B.  Temple  and  brother  Isaac  Wright  from  Little  Biver. ; 
Elder  P.  Hartwell  from  Delaware  Biver ;  Elder  Gr.  Beebe  from  Warwick ; 
Elder  William  J.  Pnrington  from  Washington  City;  and  Elder  Joseph 
L.  Pnrington  from  Georgia ;  brethren  J.  C.  Knight,  B.  P.  Pitt,  Theophilus 
Atkinson,  B.  A.  Johnson,  Hilliard  Taylor,  Allen  Nettle,  F.  Proctor,  Jacob 
Proctor  and  S.  D.  Proctor  from  Contentnea.  Files  of  Minutes  from  Ab- 
bot's Creek  Union  and  Connasauga  Association. 

Elders  Hartwell,  Stadler  and  Beebe  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  vis.: 
Elders  A.  B.  Swindle,  William  Whitaker,  J.  H.  Daniel  and  David  House 
and  brethren  Beigamin  Flemming,  A.  Shivers,  James  Carney  and  Joseph 
O'Berry  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  B.  D.  Hart  and  brother  John  W.  Purvis  to 
White  Oak;  Elders  B.  D.  Hart,  William  A.  Boss  and  C.  B.  Hassell  and 
brethren  John  W.  Purvis  and  James  Carney  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  J.  H. 
Daniel  and  Bobert  D.  Hart  to  Little  Biver ;  Elder  B.  D.  Hart  to  Delaware 
Biver  and  Warwick ;  Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union. 

1858.  The  Association  convened  at  Lawrence's,  Edgecombe  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Clayton  Moore.  Elder 
€.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
brother  Bryant  Bennett  and  Elder  Bobert  D.  Hart  Assistant  Clerks.  Let- 
ters from  thirty-two  churches  received,  which  represented  71  to  have  been 
baptized  and  1,484  in  fellowship. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  John  Stadler  and 
brethren  Jefferson  Homer  and  Henderson  Evans  from  the  Country  Line ; 
Elder  J.  H.  Kennedy  from  the  Little  Biver ;  brethren  Jesse  C.  Knight,  B. 
P.  Pitt,  B.  A.  Johnson  and  J.  D.  Proctor  from  Contentnea ;  Elder  Aaron 
Davis  from  the  White  Oak ;  Elder  WUliam  J.  Purington  from  Baltimore ; 
Elder  John  Ward  from  Hatchie  Biver,  Tennessee ;  Minutes  from  Abbot's 
Creek  Union. 

Elders  Purington  and  Stadler  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows, 
viz. :  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  David  House,  brethren  James  Carney,  J. 
F.  OTJerry,  John  Bryant,  John  W.  Purvis  and  Coflield  King  to  Content- 
nea; Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  E.  W.  Cox,  brethren  J.  F.  O'Berry,  Bames  Car- 
ney and  Joseph  D.  Biggs  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  B.  D.  Hart,  W.  A.  Boss, 
J.  H.  Daniel,  David  House,  brethren  J.  F.  O'Berry,  James  Carney  and 
Coffield  King  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  B.  D.  Hart,  William 
Whitaker  and  brother  John  W.  Purvis  to  Little  Biver ;  Elders  Bobert  D. 
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Hart  and  Cnshing  B.  Hasaell  to  Delaware  Biver  and  Warwick ;  Minate» 
to  Abbot's  Creek  Union  and  Fisher's  River. 

1859.  The  Association  oonyened  with  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  Mar- 
tin County.  The  introductoTy  discourse  was  deliyered  by  Elder  Bober. 
D.  Hart.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  J). 
Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder  R.  D.  Hart  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant 
Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty-six  churches  were  received,  showing  48  to 
have  been  baptized,  and  total  membership  1,462. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  John  Stadler,  A.  N.  Hall,  brethren  Jeff.  Homer  and  Albert  Blalock 
£rom  Country  Line ;  Elder  G.  Beebe,  with  a  file  of  Minutes,  from  the 
Baltimore  Association ;  Elder  P.  Hartwell  from  Delaware  River ;  Elder 
G.  Beebe  from  Warwick ;  Elder  Aaron  Davis  from  White  Oak ;  brethren 
Theophilus  Atkinson,  B.  P.  Pitt,  John  Smith,  William  Armstrong,  R. 
Johnson  and  N.  P.  Daniel  from  Contentnea ;  Elders  B.  C.  Leachman  and 
Samuel  Trott  from  Corresponding  Meeting  of  Virginia;  Minutes  from 
Abbot's  Creek  Union.  Elders  Hartwell,  Beebe,  Trott  and  Stadler  preached 
on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  William  A.  Ross,  David  House,  J.  H.  Daniel,  R.  C.  Leachman, 
brethren  John  W.  Purvis,  William  Billups,  James  Carney  and  Edward 
Cobb  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  W.  A.  Ross,  David  House,  Gilbert  Beebe  and 
brother  John  W.  Purvis  to  White  Oak;  Elders  W.  A.  Ross,  Robert  D. 
Hart,  C.  B.  HasseU,  brethren  J.  W.  Purvis  and  James  Carney  to  Country 
Line;  Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  William  Reynolds  and  William  Whitaker  to 
Little  River ;  Minutes  to  the  following  Associations,  viz.:  Warwick,  Dela- 
ware River,  Baltimore  and  Corresponding  Virginia. 

The  church  at  Sandy  Grove,  being  represented  as  Id  a  cold  and  desti- 
tute condition,  the  following  named  Elders  and  licentiates  agreed  to  visit 
her  during  the  year,  at  the  time  of  her  regular  monthly  meetings,  viz.: 
Elder  William  A.  Ross  in  November,  brother  J.  W.  Purvis  in  December, 
Elder  John  Stadler  in  January,  Elder  William  Reynolds  in  February, 
Elder  David  House  in  March,  Elder  L.  B.  Bennett  in  April,  Elder  John 
H.  Daniel  in  May,  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  in  June,  Elder  William  Whitaker 
in  July,  Elder  Clayton  Moore  in  August,  and  Elder  William  B.  Peny  in 
September.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  gatherings 
that  the  Kehukee  Association  had  realized  in  many  years.  The  number 
of  ordained  ministers  within  her  bounds  at  this  time  was  twenty-one,  and 
licentiates,  seven. 

1800.  The  Association  was  held  at  Cross  Roads,  Edgecombe  County 
The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Clayton  Moore.  Elder 
C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder 
Robert  D.  Hart  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks. 

Letters  from  thirty -five  churches  represented  64  as  having  been  bap- 
tized ;  total  membership,  l,4d4. 

Messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz. :  Elder  B. 
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Temple  from  Little  River ;  brethren  Jamea  Scoggina,  D.  R.  Moore,  JeiT. 
Homer  and  Albert  Blalock  from  Country  Line ;  brethren  Lemuel  Hardy» 
John  A.  Smith,  Bennett  P.  Pitt,  Theophilus  Atkinson,  Noah  Adams  and 
Josiah  Nelson  from  Contentnea ;  flies  of  Minntes  from  the  Delaware, 
Warwick  and  Baltimore  Associations,  and  the  CoiTesponding  Letters  in 
each  read  before  the  Association.  Elder  Philander  HartweU  was  present 
from  the  Delaware  River  Association,  with  Minutes  and  a  Corresi)ond- 
ing  Letter,  which  was  read. 

Elder  Hartwell  and  brother  James  Scoggins  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  Elder  D.  House 
and  brethren  J.  D.  Biggs  and  C.  A.  Scott  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  John  W. 
Parvis  and  brethren  James  S.  Satchwell  and  C.  A.  Scott  to  White  Oak ; 
Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  William  A.  Ross,  John  W.  Purvis,  William  F.  Bell  and 
Clayton  Moore  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  J.  W.  Purvis  and  W.  A.  Ross  and 
brethren  C.  A.  Scott  and  William  Thigpen  to  Little  River ;  Minutes  to 
the  following  Associations,  viz. :  Warwick,  Delaware  River,  Delaware, 
Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Baltimore  and  Corresponding  Vir- 
giDia. 

At  the  request  of  the  church  at  Sandy  Grove,  which  was  still  in  a  des- 
titute condition,  the  following  brethren  in  the  ministry  consented  to  visit 
her,  as  follows,  viz.:  William  F.  Bell  in  October,  John  W.  Purvis  in 
November,  John  Stamper  in  December,  Russel  Tucker  in  January,  Wil- 
liam A.  Ross  in  February,  William  Gray  in  March,  C.  B.  Hassell  in  April, 
John  H.  Daniel  in  May,  David  House  in  June,  L.  B.  Bennett  in  July, 
Clayton  Moore  in  August,  R.  W.  Peacock  in  September. 

Elder  John  Stadler,  of  Bush  Arbor  Church,  Caswell  County,  departed 
this  life  on  March  8, 1800.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Country  Line 
Association  messenger  to  the  Kehukee  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years, 
commencing  in  1888,  and  never  failed  to  attend  the  Kehukee  but  once  in 
all  that  period  of  time.  His  presence,  advice  and  ministry  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  brethren  of  the  Kehukee,  and  he  was  looked  on  and  up 
to  almost  the  same  as  one  of  her  own  ministers.  She  therefore  resolved 
to  request  her  Moderator  and  Clerk  to  draft  a  notice  of  his  services  and 
death,  and  have  the  same  attached  to  the  Minutes  of  this  session,  which 
was  done. 

At  this  Association  the  question  of  bringing  up  the  history  of  the 
Association  from  the  year  1888,  where  it  was  left  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs, 
was  considered  and  referred  to  the  churches  for  their  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

1861.  The  Association  met  at  Williams's,  Edgecombe  County.  The 
introductory  discourse  was  preached  by  Elder  C.  B  Hassell.  Elder  C.  B. 
Hassell  was  appointed  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder  Robert 
D.  Hart  and  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty-one 
churches  showed  baptisms  89 ;  total  membership,  1,468. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  C.  E.  Hol- 
land and  brethren  Pitt,  Proctor  and  Armstrong  from  the  Contentnea; 
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Elder  Aaron  Davii  from  White  Oak ;  Elden  A.  N.  Hall  and  B.  D.  Moore 
and  brethren  Homer  and  Ellis  from  Country  Line ;  Minutoe  from  Little 
Siver,  Abbot's  Creek  Union  and  Mayo  Associations. 

Elders  R.  D.  Moore  and  A.  N.  Hall  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  H. 
Daniel  and  Russell  Tucker  and  brother  C.  A.  Scott  to  Contentnea ;  Elders 
J.  H.  Daniel  and  John  W.  Purvis  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  J.  H.  Daniel,  W. 
A.  Ross  and  R.  D.  Hart  and  brethren  Russell  Tucker,  C.  A.  Scott  and 
James  S.  Long  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  William  B.  Perry  and  William 
Reynolds  and  brother  C.  A.  Scott  to  Little  River.  Minutes  were  sent  to 
Corresponding  Virginia,  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River  and  Mayo 
Associations.  Some  brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  the  churches 
at  Fishing  Creek  and  Sandy  Grove. 

The  matter  of  continuing  the  Kehukee  History  was  taken  up  and  de- 
bated, and  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  sutiject  for  the  present.  The  war 
between  the  States,  called  the  great  Civil  War  in  America,  began  in  April, 
1861,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  this  Association  assuming  large 
proportions  and  causing  much  distress  in  the  land.  A  military  line  was 
drawn  between  the  North  and  South,  beyond  which  citixens  from  either 
side  were  not  suifered  to  pass.  Communication  by  mail  and  ingress  and 
egress  were  entirely  cut  off.  Maryland  and  all  North  of  her  were  held  by 
the  Northern  Power,  or  Federal  Army,  while  Virginia  and  all  South  of  her 
were  held  by  the  Southern  Power,  or  Confederate  Army.  The  brotherly 
intercourse  that  had  for  so  many  years  existed  between  Baptists  North 
and  South  was  prohibited,  and  not  one  of  the  faces  of  the  Northern 
brethren  was  seen  at  the  Kehukee  Association  this  year.  Their  feelings, 
affections  and  sympathies,  with  a  trifling  exception,  were  with  their 
Southern  brethren  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the 
same  was  proven  to  be  true  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
by  the  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which  they  came  together  again. 
While  Primitive  Baptists  thus  held  together  in  affection  and  faith,  as  the 
undivided  church  of  Gk>d  should  have  done  throughout  all  that  bloody 
struggle,  other  denominations  of  professed  Christians  were  torn  asunder 
and  engaged  in  the  unhallowed  work  of  defaming  and  butchering  each 
other,  which  clearly  proved  them  not  to  be  the  church  of  Christ. 

By  reason  of  this  great  calamity,  the  Association  at  this  time  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  viz. : 

**  Besolvedj  That  in  view  of  the  present  oppressed  and  distressed  con- 
dition of  our  country,  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  war  in  our  midst, 
we  do  recommend  to  the  churches  that  the  second  Thursday  in  November 
next  (being  the  fourteenth  day  of  said  month)  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
churches  meet  at  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  that  day  for  re- 
ligious devotion." 

Only  one  thousand  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  this  year. 
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Ordained  mmiBters  in  the  boandsof  the  Association,  twenty-four ;  licen- 
tiates, twelve. 

1882.  The  Association  met  at  Spring  Green,  Martin  Connty.  The  in- 
troduetoiy  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  Robert  D.  Hart.  Elder  C.  B. 
Hasseli  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder  B.  D. 
Hart  and  B.  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  eighteen  churches 
received,  showing  8  baptized,  total  membership  1,487. 

Civil  War  prevailed  in  the  land.  The  Northern  forces  held  possession 
of  Plymouth,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  and  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  it  was  feared  by  many  that  they  would  send  their  boats  up 
the  river  and  throw  shells  among  the  people  while  holding  the  Associa- 
tion ;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  and  those  who  were  at  the  meeting  were  un- 
molested during  the  entire  three  days. 

Intelligence  from  sister  Associations  was  as  follows,  viz.:  Brother  B. 
P.  Pitt,  messenger  from  Contentnea,  and  a  file  of  Minutes  from  the  Littie 
River. 

In  the  absence  of  ministers  from  other  Associations,  she  had  to  select 
preachers  from  her  own  body.  Elders  C.  B.  Hasseli  and  William  A.  Ross 
occupied  the  stand  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  J.  H.  Daniel  and  William  F.  Bell  and  brethren  Russell  Tucker, 
A.  B.  Baines  and  John  Bryan  to  Contentnea ;  letters  to  the  White  Oak  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  messengers  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  R.  D. 
Hart,  William  A.  Ross  and  William  F.  Bell  and  brother  Turner  Bass  to 
Country  Line ;  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  and  brother  A.  B.  Baines  to  Little 
River ;  Minutes  ordered  to  the  Corresponding  Virginia,  Abbot's  Creek 
Union,  Fisher's  River  and  Mayo.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"  Besolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  distressed  and  disturbed  con- 
dition of  our  country,  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  war  in  our  midst, 
we  recommend  to  the  churches  that  Friday  before  the  second  Sunday  in 
November  next  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty 
God ;  and  that  members  of  the  churches  meet  at  their  respective  places 
of  worship  on  that  day  for  religious  devotion." 

This  intention  was  not  carried  into  execution,  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  Federal  army  occupyiug  the  country  where  many  of  the 
churches  were  situated,  carrying  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
destruction  in  their  progress,  during  the  week  preceding  the  contemplated 
meetings  of  the  churches. 

A  biography  of  Elder  William  Hyman  was  submitted  by  brother  Asa 
Biggs,  and  read  and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  Elder  Hyman 
was  considered  the  last  one  of  those  who  steadily  opx>osed  the  missionary 
innovations— who  was  present  in  1827,  when  the  Kehukee  threw  the  use- 
less lumber  overboard,  and  who  stood  firmly  to  the  last  opposed  to  all  the 
men-made  schemes,  intended  to  corrupt  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  lay 
another  foundation  for  salvation  than  that  which  had  already  been  laid 
hy  Christ  and  His  Apostles.    Elder  Hyman  was  indeed  a  man  of  the  olden 
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time.  He  was  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  gain  the  respect  and  i^ection 
of  all  classes  and  professions  of  men,  notwithstanding  his  eztraordinaiy 
candor  and  stability  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  He  was 
chosen  Moderator  of  the  Association  in  1828,  and  served  her  in  that 
capacity  tiU  1857,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  year,  making  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  remarkably  efficient  as  Moderator,  and 
his  g  >od  advice  and  parting  addresses  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  survive  him. 

1868.  The  Association  convened  at  Great  Swamp,  Pitt  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  R.  C.  Leachman,  of  Corre- 
sponding Meeting,  Virginia.  Elder  Leachman  had  been  handled  roughly 
by  the  Federal  Anny.  His  house  had  been  burned  down,  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  and  thrown  in  jail  in  Alexandria,  and  then  imprisoned  with 
other  political  piisoners  in  the  old  Capitol  in  Washington  City,  and  finally 
released,  and  became  a  refugee  in  North  Carolina  for  some  years  during 
the  war. 

Elder  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brother 
Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerk. 

Letters  from  sixteen  churches  were  received,  11  had  been  baptized; 
total  in  fellowship,  1,402. 

The  great  Civil  War  in  the  country  still  prevailed,  with  awful  conse- 
quences  attending  it.  This  Association  was  held  near  Tar  River,  and  it 
was  feared  by  some  that  the  Federal  Army  would  make  a  descent  upon 
the  meeting,  and  capture  the  horses,  if  nothing  more.  But  they  came 
not,  and  the  third  Association  during  the  war  passed  o(£  uninterrupted. 

Messengers  and  Minutes  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows :  A 
letter  and  file  of  Minutes  from  the  Little  River ;  two  files  of  Minutes  from 
the  White  Oak ;  brother  Jefferson  Horner  and  a  file  of  Minutes  from  the 
Country  Line ;  Elders  Noah  Adams  and  Josiah  Nelson  and  brethren  B.  P. 
Pitt,  John  Smith  and  William  Stokes  from  Contentnea;  Elder  R.  C. 
Leachman  from  Corresponding  Meeting. 

Elders  C.  B.  Hassell  and  R.  C.  Leachman  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  W.  A. 
Ross,  David  House,  J.  H.  Daniel  and  R.  C.  Leachman  and  brother  Benja- 
min Flemming  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  William  A.  Ross,  David  House, 
John  H.  Daniel  and  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs  and  William  Thigpen  to 
Country  Line ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  Russell  Tucker  and  brother  A.  B.  Baines 
to  Little  River ;  letter  to  White  Oak ;  Minutes  to  Fisher's  River,  Abbot's 
Creek  Union  and  Mayo  Associations.  Only  one  thousand  copies  of  Min- 
utes were  printed  this  year.  At  this  time  there  were  belonging  to  the 
churches,  ministers  ordained,  twenty-one  ;  licentiates,  ten. 

1864.  The  Association  was  held  at  Coneto,  Edgecombe  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  David  House.  Elder  C.  B. 
Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brother 
Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerk. 
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Letters  from  twenty-two  churches  were  received^  showing  88  to  have 
been  baptized,  and  total  membership  1,325. 

This  made  the  fourth  session  held  during  the  war,  which  was  raging- 
fiercely,  and  deepening  the  distress  and  anguish  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  Southern  States  generally. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Noah  Adams 
and  brethren  B.  P.  Pitt,  James  Parker  and  John  Thorn  from  Contentnea  ; 
Elder  Andrew  N.  Hall  from  Country  Line ;  Elder  B.  W.  Hill  from  Mayo ;. 
Elder  B.  C.  Leachman  (stUl  a  refugee)  from  Corresponding  Meeting,  Vir- 
ginia ;  letter  and  Minutes  from  Little  Biver.  Elders  Hall  and  Leachman 
preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  to  sister  Associations  were  Elder  William  A.  Boss  and 
brother  William  Thigpen  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  William  A.  Boss  to  White 
Oak ;  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  John  H.  Daniel  and  C.  B.  Hassell  to  Country 
Line ;  Elder  William  B.  Perry  to  Little  Biver ;  Minutes  to  Abbotts  Creek 
Union,  Fisher's  Biver  and  Mayo.  A  biography  of  Elder  William  Pittman 
was  handed  in,  read,  and  ordered  tp  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  Only 
live  hundred  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  this  year.  This  was  the 
last  session  held  during  the  war.  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  neither  of 
them  had  been  interrupted  by  either  of  the  belligerent  forces. 

1865.  The  Association  was  held  at  Kehukee,  Halifax  County.  Thi» 
was  the  centennial  year  of  its  existence ;  just  one  hundred  years  before  it 
was  organized  and  held  at  this  same  place. 

The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  who 
was  also  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Clerk,  in  the 
absence  of  brother  J.  D.  Biggs. 

Letters  from  twenty-one  churches  were  received ;  baptisms  18 ;  total 
membership  1,808.    Ordained  ministers,  twenty-four ;  licentiates,  six. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elders  A.  N.  Hall,. 
David  B.  Moore  and  brother  Q.  A.  Ward  from  Country  Line ;  brethren 
B.  P.  Pitt  and  Bedmond  B.  Dupree  from  Contentnea ;  Elders  Hall  and 
Moore  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John 
W.  Purvis,  WiUiam  A.  Boss,  J.  H.  Daniel,  William  P.  Bell,  Bussell  Tucker 
and  brother  James  Carney  to  Contentnea ;  letter  and  Minutes  to  White 
Oak ;  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  C.  B.  Hassell  and  David  House  and  breth- 
ren S.  T.  Price  and  James  Carney  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel 
and  Bussell  Tucker  to  Little  Biver ;  Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union^ 
Fisher's  Biver  and  Mayo. 

The  war  between  the  States  had  ended  in  April  preceding  thissessiont 
of  the  Association,  so  far  as  actual  hostilities  extended ;  but  the  Southern 
States  were  overpowered  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  Northern  States, 
and  were  in  a  destitute  and  impoverished  condition.  North  Carolina  and 
the  people  living  within  the  bounds  of  the  Kehukee  Association  formed 
an  exception  to  this  widespread  rum  and  degradation.  But  something 
lemarkable  might  be  noted  here.    There  was  no  strife,  discord,  or  ill 
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dBeeling,  either  before  the  war,  daring  its  oontinuance,  or  at  its  close,  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  Old  School  or  Primitiye  Baptists ;  while 
'''Missionary"  Baptists,  Free  Will  Baptists,  Disciples,  Episcopalians, 
Pi^esbyterians,  Methodists,  both  Episcopal  and  Protestant,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
torn  ajBiinder  by  the  questions  of  the  war,  and  indulged  in  severe  denun- 
ciations of  each  other— were  found  fighting  and  killing  each  other  during 
the  war,  and  abusing  each  other  after  the  war. 

Primitiye  Baptists  in  the  South,  seeing  their  States,  their  homes  and 
firesides  inyaded  by  a  deadly  foe,  took  up  arms  in  self-defence  and  joined 
the  Confederate  Army,  but  they  met  no  Primitive  Baptists  in  the  Federal 
Tanks,  according  to  the  best  information  obtained  by  the  author.  Primi- 
tive Baptists  North  took  about  the  same  view  of  the  war  as  did  their 
Southern  brethren,  and  kept  out  of  the  army  whenever  money  or  other 
lawful  excuse  would  keep  them  out.  And  the  sons  of  Primitive  Baptists, 
«s  a  general  thing,  refused  to  take  up  arms  and  invade  the  Southern  States. 
And  just  so  soon  as  the  war  closed,  and  the  way  became  open  for  a  meet- 
ing of  those  long  separated  brethren,  they  flew  to  each  other's  arms,  and 
their  love  for  each  other  appeared  to  be  stronger  than  ever  before. 

All  during  the  war  the  brethren  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  risk  of  their  reputation,  property  and  lives,  stood  firm  on  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  kingdom  and  sound  political  economy.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  articles  in  their  only  denominational  paper,  then  pub- 
lished by  Elder  G.  Beebe,  in  Middletown,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

The  [senior]  author  well  remembers  the  warm  reception  given  himself 
by  Primitive  Baptists  North  in  1865,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  And 
he  also  remembers  well  the  warm  reception  given  him  and  other  Southern 
brethren  by  the  brethren  North  from  tiiat  day  to  this ;  and  also  the  strong 
Teciprocal  feeling  existing  in  the  hearts  of  Southern  brethren  toward 
Northern  brethren  when  the  latter  have  visited  the  South.  All  this  ap- 
pears to  evidence  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  divided—a  church  that  the 
urates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against.  The  gospel  kingdom  has  not  been 
•destroyed,  divided  or  moved.  It  has  remained  firm  and  intact ;  and  this 
constitutes  a  forcible  reason  why  the  undivided  Primitive  or  Old  School 
Baptists  constitute  the  church  of  God.  Other  denominations,  calle4  Mis- 
sionary Baptists,  Free  Will  Baptists,  Disciples,  Christians,  Methodiste, 
Presbyterians,  etc.,  etc.,  were  divided,  rent  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  late  war.  It  follows  of  course  that  neither  of 
these  can  be  the  church  of  God,  if  this  reasoning  is  sound.    Say— 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot  be  divided ; 

2.  But  these  denominations  named  were  divided ; 

S,  Therefore  these  denominations  cannot  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
And  again : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot  be  divided ; 

2.  The  Primitive  Baptists  were  not  divided  in  principle  by  the  surges 
of  the  late  civil  war ; 
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9.  Therefore  the  PiimitiYe  BaptistB  oonatitnte  the  viaible  kingdom  of 
ChriBt. 

1866.  The  one  handled  and  first  aesflion  of  the  Aasociation  was  held 
with  the  church  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  Biyer,  Nash  County.  The  introdac- 
tory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  B.  C.  Leachman.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell 
was  chosen  Moderator*  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Clerk,  and  Elder 
Robert  D.  Hart  and  brother  Sylvester  HasseU  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters 
from  thirty  churches  were  handed  in,  showing  the  number  of  baptisms  to 
have  been  70,  and  the  whole  number  in  fellowship  to  have  been  1,22U 
Ordained  ministers,  twenty-four ;  licentiates,  six. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  brethren  B. 
P.  Pitt  from  Contentnea ;  brethren  Q.  A.  Ward,  A.  Blalock,  B.  F.  Morton, 
Horton  Blalock  and  Joseph  Wyatt  from  Country  Line ;  Elder  Aaron  Davia 
from  White  Oak ;  Elder  R.  C.  Leachman  from  Corresponding  Meeting,. 
with  a  letter  from  his  meeting;  Elder  Aldridge  Parton,  brethren  J.  C» 
Barbour,  James  H.  Wilson,  W.  A.  Myatt  and  Arthur  Thompson  from 
Little  River ;  Elder  L.  I.  Bodenhamer  from  Mayo ;  files  of  Minutes  from 
Baltimore,  Delaware  River,  Warwick  and  Abbotts  Creek  Union.  Eldera 
R.  C.  Leachman,  L.  L  Bodenhamer  and  Aaron  Davis  preached  on  Sunday* 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  brethren  Jamea 
Carney  and  A.  B.  Baines  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel  and  John 
W.  Purvis  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  William  A.  Ross,  Wil- 
liam  Whitaker  and  C.  B.  Hassell  and  brethren  B.  Flemming  and  B.  Ben* 
nett  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  William  A.  Ross,  Russell 
Tucker  and  William  B.  Perry  to  Little  River ;  files  of  Minutes  to  Abbot's 
Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Baltimore,  Delaware  River,  Warwick 
and  Corresponding  Virginia.  Eight  hundred  copies  of  Minutes  wer» 
printed. 

1867.  The  Association  was  held  at  Conoho,  Martin  County.  The  in- 
trodnctory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  L.  I.  Bodenhamer.  Elder  C» 
B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder  R.  D» 
Hart  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks. 

Letters  from  twenty-nine  churches  were  received,  showing  47  bap- 
tised ;  total  membership  1,183.  Ordained  ministers,  twenty-three ;  licen- 
tiatee,  seven.    Whole  number  of  churches,  thirty -eight. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows^ 
vi£.:  Elder  James  H.  Sasser  from  Little  River ;  Elder  David  R.  Moore 
and  brethren  B.  F.  Morton  and  William  H.  Gordon  from  Country  Line ; 
brethren  B.  P.  Pitt,  Noah  Adams  and  R.  R.  Dupree  from  Contentnea ; 
Elder  G.  Beebe  from  Baltimore  and  Warwick ;  Elder  P.  H.  Hartwell  from 
Delaware  River ;  Eldw  L.  I.  Bodenhamer  from  Mayo ;  a  file  of  Minutes 
from  Delaware. 

Elders  Beebe  and  Hartwell  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  H. 
Daniel  and  William  F.  Bell,  with  letter,  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  John  H. 
Darnel,  with  letter,  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  Russell  Tucker  and 
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John  H.  Daniel  to  Cooniry  Line ;  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  to  Saliaboiy ;  Elder  C. 
B.  Ha«aell  and  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  Archibald  Staton  and  William 
Harris  to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River  and  Warwick ;  files  of 
Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo  and  Correspond- 
ing Virginia.    One  thousand  Minutes  were  printed. 

1868.  The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Great  Swamp, 
Pitt  County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  P.  Hart- 
well.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs 
•Clerk,  Elder  R.  D.  Hart  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks. 
Letters  from  thirty-four  churches  were  received,  showing  72  baptisms 
and  1,196  in  fellowship.  Ordained  ministers,  twenty-four;  licentiates, 
aine. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Partin,  with 
Minutes,  £rom  Little  River ;  brother  A.  C.  Howard  from  Country  Line ; 
Elders  Noah  Adams,  Archibald  Jones,  Thomas  Gk)odwin,  Josiah  Nelson, 
brethren  B.  P.  Pitt,  John  Smith,  C.  C.  Bland,  James  McDanieU  R.  R.  Du- 
pree  and  Beigamin  Smith  from  Contentnea;  Elder  P.  Hartwell,  with 
Minutes,  from  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick  and  Sal- 
isbury ;  Minutes  from  Mayo  and  Corresponding  Virginia. 

Elders  P.  Hartwell  and  A.  Partin  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John  W. 
Purvis,  John  H.  Daniel,  C.  B.  Hassell,  Russell  Tucker,  brethren  A.  B. 
Baines,  S.  T.  Price,  Jetliro  Edwards  and  Edward  Cobb  to  Contentnea ; 
Elder  J.  H.  Daniel  to  White  Oak;  Elders  John  W.  Purvis,  John  H.  Dan- 
iel, brethren  R.  H.  Harris,  S.  T.  Price  and  A.  B.  Baines  to  Country  Line ; 
Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  Russell  Tucker  and  William  A.  Ross  to  Little  River ; 
Elders  R.  D.  Hart  and  Philander  Hartwell  to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Dela- 
ware River  and  Warwick;  Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's 
River,  Mayo  and  Corresponding  Associations. 

The  Association  agreed  to  correspond  by  Minutes  with  the  following 
Associations  in  Georgia  and  request  correspondence  from  them,  viz.: 
Upatoie,  in  Macon  County ;  Ocmulgee,  in  Newton  County ;  and  Etche- 
iconnee,  Wilkinson  County. 

The  name  of  the  church  at  Scuppemong  was  dropped  from  the  Min- 
utes, and  her  few  remaining  members  were  advised  to  unite  with  some 
other  church  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

1869.  The  Association  met  at  Flat  Swamp,  Martin  County.  The  in- 
trodnctory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Silas  H.  Durand,  of  Chemung 
Association,  Pennsylvania.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator, 
brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elders  R.  D.  Hart  and  brother  Bryant 
Bennett  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty-six  chur^^es  showed  140 
to  have  been  baptized,  total  in  fellowship  1,251.  Ordained  ministers^ 
twenty-three ;  licentiates,  nine.    Number  of  churches  in  all,  thirty-seven. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elders  A^ 
N.  Hall  and  David  Moore  from  the  Country  Line ;  brethren  William  A- 
Myatt  and  E.  Stewart,  Elder  Noah  Adams,  brethren  B.  P.  Pitt  and  B.  K. 
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Dnpree  from  Contentnea ;  Minutes  from  Salisbniy,  Correspondingt  Dela- 
ware River,  Warwick,  Delaware  and  Baltimore  were  presented  by  Elders 
P.  Hartwell  and  S.  H.  Durand.  Minutes  were  also  received  from  the 
Upatoie  and  Ocmulgee,  of  Georgia,  and  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Elders  Hall,  Hartwell  and  Durand  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  William  A.  Ross,  R.  D.  Hart,  A.  N.  Hall,  David 
Moore  and  brother  Stephen  W.  Outterbridge  to  Contentnea;  Elders 
John  H.  Daniel  and  John  W.  Purvis  and  brother  James  Carney  to  White 
Oak ;  Elders  J.  W.  Purvis,  J.  H.  Daniel,  William  A.  Ross,  C.  B.  Hassell, 
Russell  Tucker,  brethren  James  Carney  and  R.  H.  Harris  to  Country 
Line ;  Elders  William  Reynolds,  Russell  Tucker  and  John  H.  Daniel  to 
Little  River ;  Elders  P.  Hartwell  and  S.  H.  Durand  to  Salisbury ;  Elders 
HartweU,  Durand,  C.  B.  Hassell  and  brother  Asa  Biggs  to  Baltimore ; 
Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  P.  Hartwell  and  S.  H.  Durand  to  Delaware; 
Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  P.  Hartwell  and  S.  H.  Durand  to  Delaware  River ; 
Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  P.  Hartwell  and  S.  H.  Durand  to  Warwick ;  Minutes 
to  the  following,  viz.:  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Cor- 
responding, Upatoie,  Etcheconnee  and  Primitive  Ebenezer.  The  follow- 
ing named  brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  the  South  Quay  Church 
in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  during  the  year,  one  in  each  month, 
viz.:  C.  B.  Hassell,  John  W.  Purvis,  William  Reynolds,  William  A.  Ross, 
J.  H.  Daniel,  R.  D.  Hart,  Clayton  Moore,  David  House  and  R.  W.  Pea- 
cock. Two  thousand  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  this  year.  The 
Moderator  was  requested  to  prepare  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  be  attached 
to  the  Minutes.  Elder  Clayton  Moore  was  requested  to  write  a  biography 
of  Elder  William  B.  Perry  and  have  it  attached  to  the  Minutes. 

1870.  The  Association  was  held  at  Deep  Creek,  Halifax  County.  The 
introductory  discourse  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell.  Elder  Has- 
sell was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder  R.  D. 
Hart  and  brother  Brsrant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty- 
five  churches  represented  149  to  have  been  baptized,  total  1,860.  Whole 
number  of  churches  were  thirty-seven.  Ordained  ministers,  twenty-five ; 
licentiates,  seven. 

Corresponding  messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were 
Elder  Q.  A.  Wai*d  and  brethren  Hasting  Blalock,  F.  Ellis,  A.  Blalock, 
Ellis  Morton,  J.  G.  Cannady  and  J.  L.  Money  from  Country  Line ;  Elder 

A.  Partin,  with  letter  and  file  of  Minutes,  from  Little  River ;  brethren 

B.  P.  Pitt,  R.  D.  Dupree  and  C.  S.  McDaniel  from  Contentnea;  Elder  L. 
I.  Bodenhamer  from  the  Mayo ;  Minutes  from  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Bal- 
timore and  Delaware  Associations,  through  Elder  Hassell ;  Minutes  from 
the  Upatoie  (Georgia)  through  Elder  J.  H.  Daniel;  Minutes  from  the 
Delaware  River  Association  presented  by  brother  A.  S.  Cook ;  Elder  A. 
St.  John  from  the  Chemung  Association. 

Elers  St.  John,  Bodenhamer  and  P.  D.  Gold  preached  on  Sunday. 
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Messengera  to  siBter  Associations  were  appointed  as  follows,  \\z.z 
Elders  John  W.  Purvis,  P.  D.  Gold,  William  A.  Ross,  J.  H.  Daniel  and 
brethren  James  Carney,  Thomas  O'Berry,  A.  B.  Bainrs,  William  Thigpen 
and  S.  W.  Outterbridge  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  B.  D.  Hart  to  White  Oak ; 
Elders  John  H.  Daniel,  P.  D.  Gold,  William  A.  Ross,  David  House  and 
William  F.  Bell,  and  brethren  James  Carney,  Thomas  O'Beny,  R.  M.  Har- 
ris and  William  Warren  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  J.  W.  Purvis,  J.  H. 
Daniel  and  Russell  Tucker,  brethren  A.  B.  Baines  and  James  Carney  to 
Little  River ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart  and  P.  D.  Gold  and  brother  A.  S.  Cook 
to  Salisbury  ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart  and  P.  D.  Gold  and  brother  A.  S.  Cook 
to  Baltimore ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  P.  D.  Gold  and  brother  A.  S.  Cook  to 
Delaware ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  P.  D.  Gold  and  brother  A.  S.  Cook  to  Dela- 
ware River, and  the  same  three  persons  to  Warwick,  Chemung  and  Con- 
ference of  Western  New  York ;  Minutes  to  Abbotts  Creek  Union,  Fisher's- 
River,  Mayo,  Corresponding,  Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etcheoonnee  and  Primi- 
tive Ebenezer. 

The  following  named  ministers  agreed  to  visit  the  South  Quay 
Church,  alternately,  during  the  coming  year,  viz.:  C.  B.  Hassell,  John  W» 
Purvis,  William  A.  Ross,  Henry  Peal,  Levi  Rogerson,  J.  H.  Daniel,  W.  F» 
Bell,  Clayton  Moore,  David  House,  R.  D.  Hart,  L.  B.  Bennett  and  Law- 
rence Whitehead. 

Elder  N.  H.  Harrison  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  biography  of  Elder 
R.  Peacock  and  submit  to  next  Association.  Elder  R.  D.  Hart  was  re- 
quested to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter,  which  was  done  and  approved,, 
and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  Two  thousand  copies  of  the 
Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1871.  The  Association  was  held  at  Lawrence's,  Edgecombe  County* 
Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  delivered  the  introductory  discourse.  He  was  then 
chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  Elder  Robert  D.  Hart 
and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty-three 
churches  were  received;  96  were  baptized,  and  the  number  in  fellovrship 
was  1,8S6.  Whole  number  of  churches,  thirty-seven.  Ordained  minis- 
ters, twenly-six ;  licentiates,  eleven. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Q.  A.  Ward 
and  brethren  C.  A.  Howard  and  J.  G.  Cannady  from  Countiy  Line;  Elder 
B.  P.  Pitt  and  brethren  R.  D.  Dupree,  James  S.  Woodward  and  A.  J. 
Moore  from  the  Contentnea;  brethren  Jesse  Brown  and  Joseph  Baxber 
from  Little  River ;  Minutes  from  Baltimore,  Delaware  River,  Warwick, 
Chemung,  Western  Conference,  Abbot's  Creek  Union  and  Mayo  Aasoda- 
tions. 

Elders  Ward,  Bodenhamer  and  Gold  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  J.  W» 
Purvis,  R.  D.  Hart,  P.  D.  Gold,  William  F.  Bell,  D.  W.  Topping,  brethren 
Thomas  O'Berry,  R.  H.  Harris,  J.  W.  Andrews,  S.  W.  Outterbridge,  Wil- 
liam Faithful,  William  Thigpen.  Asa  Biggs  and  A.  B.  Baines  to  Con- 
tentnea ;  Elders  William  F.  Bell  and  William  A.  Ross  and  brother  Thomas. 
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0*Berry  to  Country  Line ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  P.  D.  Gold  and  RusBell 
Tucker  to  Little  River ;  Elder  P.  D.  Gold  to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Dela- 
ware River,  Warwick,  Chemung  and  We«tem  Conference ;  Minntes  to 
Salisbury,  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Corresponding, 
Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etcheconne  and  Primitive  Ebenecer. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  attend  the  meeting  at  South  Quay, 
Va.,  another  year.    Two  thousand  copies  of  Minutes  ordered  printed. 

1872.  The  Association  was  held  at  Smitfawiok's  Creek,  Martin  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  P.  D.  Gold.  Elder  C.  B. 
Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  Elder 
R.  D.  Hart  and  brother  Bryant  Bennett  Assistant  Clerks. 

A  standing  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Moderator  and 
Clerk  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  church  with  whom  the  Association 
was  sitting,  to  arrange  tiie  order  for  preaching  and  designate  the  perscraB 
who  were  to  preach. 

Letters  from  thirty-flve  churches  were  read ;  83  had  been  baptiEed ; 
whole  membership,  1,347.  Whole  number  of  churches,  thirty-seven. 
Ordained  ministers,  ttrenty-sevte ;  licentiates,  seven. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  brother 
Joseph  E.  Adams,  with  letter  and  Minutes,  from  Little  River ;  Elders  R. 
D.  Moore  and  Q.  A.  Ward  and  brethren  J.  G.  Cannady,  James  Monk  and 
John  P.  Green  from  Country  Line ;  Elders  B.  P.  Pitt  and  Noah  Adams 
and  brethren  William  Redmond  Dupree,  S.  D.  Proctor,  Jesse  Bagwell, 
Gideon  Allen  and  John  R.  Rowe  from  Contentnea ;  brethren  A.  S.  Cook 
and  Eltjah  Leigh  from  Delaware  River,  with  Minutes;  Minutes  from 
Ocmulgee,  tJpatoie,  White  Oak,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Delaware,  Balti- 
more, Chemung  and  Corresi>onding. 

Elders  Noah  Adams,  David  R.  Moore  and  P.  D.  Gold  preached  on 
Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  John 
W.  Purvis,  Thomas  O'Berry  and  D.  W.  Topping  and  brethren  James  Car- 
ney and  William  TMgpen  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  P.  D.  Gold,  D.  W.  Top- 
ping, N.  H.  Harrison,  Clayton  Moore  and  brother  R.  H.  Harris  to  Country 
Line ;  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  William  F.  Bell  and  P.  D.  Gold  to  Little  River ; 
Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick, 
Chemung  and  Western  Conference ;  Minutes  to  Salisbury,  Abbot's  Creek 
Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Corresponding,  Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etche- 
eonnee  and  Primitive  Ebenezer. 

The  question  submitted  by  the  church  at  Jamesville,  viz.,  whether 
colored  members  should  be  dismissed  to  form  churches  of  their  own  color, 
to  which  aO  of  them  itaight  becotie  attached,  or  remain  as  they  were  with 
the  white  members,  came  up  for  discussion,  and  was  finally  referred  to 
tlie  churches  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Association. 

1873.  The  Association  was  held  at  Cross  Roads,  Edgecombe  County. 
The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Clayton  Moore.  Elder 
C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and 
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brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  A.  B.  Balnea  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from 
thirty -five  churches  were  handed  in  and  read ;  126  baptized ;  total  mem- 
bership, 1,806.  Churches  altogether,  thirty-seven.  Ordained  ministers, 
twenty-six ;  licentiates,  four. 

Messengers  fom  sister  Associations  were  Elders  B.  P.  Pitt,  P.  D.  Gold 
and  S.  Pate  and  brethren  James  S.  Woodard,  A.  J.  Moore,  B.  C.  Pitt, 
R.  R.  Dupree,  C.  C.  Bland,  John  H.  Smith,  S,  D.  Proctor  and  D.  C.  Mer- 
cer from  Contentnea ;  Elders  James  S.  Dameron,  D.  R.  Moore  and  Q.  A. 
Ward  and  brother  James  Harris  from  Country  Line;  Elder  Aaron 
Davis  and  brethren  Job  Smith  and  J.  C.  Hewitt  from  White  Oak ;  Elder 
J.  £.  Adams  and  brother  William  Hilliard  from  Little  River ;  Elder  A. 
St.  John  from  Chemung  and  Western  Conference ;  Elder  William  J.  Pur- 
ington  from  Delaware  River;  brother  Owen  Smith  from  Union  Associa- 
tion, Georgia,  was  present ;  Minutes  from  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Delaware, 
Baltimore  and  Corresponding. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  the  year  before 
was  confirmed  at  this  session. 

Elders  Bodenhamer,  St.  John  and  Puiington  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  Elders  J.  W.  Purvis, 
W.  A.  Ross  and  brethren  S.  W.  Outterbridge,  Asa  Biggs,  A.  B.  Balnea  and 
William  Hodges  to  Contentnea;  Elders  Thomas  O'Berry,  D.  W.  Topping, 
and  brethren  Archibald  Staton,  William  Hodges  and  Nathan  Pitt  to 
Country  Line ;  Elders  John  W.  Purvis,  William  A.  Ross,  John  L.  Ross, 
Russell  Tucker  and  brethren  A.  B.  Balnea  and  C.  J.  Walker  to  Little 
River ;  Elders  L.  I.  Bodenhamer,  A.  St.  John  and  William  J.  Purington 
to  Baltimore,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung  and  Western  Confer- 
ence ;  Minutes  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Correspond- 
ing, Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer  and  Union  in 
Georgia ;  Elders  A.  St.  John  and  D.  W.  Topping  and  brother  Archibald 
Staton  to  White  Oak. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  church  at  Jamesville  last  year  was  dis- 
cussed, and  on  hearing  from  the  churches  on  the  subject,  the  Association 
decided  that  the  colored  people  should  remain  as  they  are.  Twenty -five 
hundred  copies  of  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

This  Association  was  held  about  eight  miles  east  of  Tarboro,  and  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  on  the  occasion  were  supposed  to  be  at  the 
least  calculation  ten  thousand.  Some  good  judges  estimated  them  at 
thirteen  thousand. 

It  was  probably  the  largest  gathering  ever  seen  at  a  session  of  the 
Kehukee  Association  before  or  since. 

1874.  The  Association  was  held  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River,  Na&h 
County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell. 
Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk, 
and  brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  A.  B.  Baines  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters 
were  received  from  thirty-three  churches ;  220  baptized ;  1,568  in  fellow- 
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ehip.  Number  of  cliiiiehes,  thirty-eight.  Ordained  ministers,  thirty; 
hcentiates,  four. 

A  church  at  Hickory  Rock,  Frttnklin  Connty,  was  received  a  member 
6f  the  Association  on  petition,  the  Moderator  giving  their  messengers, 
brethren  L.  Bartholomew  and  W.  B.  Uzzell,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

Another  at  Castalia,  Nash  County,  was  also  received  into  the  connec- 
tion, the  right  hand  of  fellowship  being  given  their  messengers,  brethren 
Samnel  Lancaster  and  Joseph  Harper. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  Aaron 
Davis  from  White  Oak;  Elders  A.  N.  Hall,  D.  R.  Moore,  James  A.Burch 
and  James  S.  Dameron  and  brethren  Blalock  and  Gilliam  from  Country 
Line ;  Elders  P.  D.  Gold.  A.  J.  Moore,  William  Woodard,  B.  C.  Pitt  and 
brethren  James  S.  Woodard,  Hines  Proctor,  Dupree,  Thome,  Griffin, 
Fred,  Braswell,  Hill,  Powell  and  Jackson  from  Contentnea ;  Elder  Joseph 

E.  Adams  and  brethren  Seth  WoodaU,  L.  D.  Bailey,  Robert  Hatcher, 
Bennett  Bullock  and  J.  D.  Smith  from  Little  River ;  Elder  L.  I.  Boden- 
hamer  from  Abbot's  Creek  Union  ;  Elder  P.  Hartwell  and  brother  J.  T. 
Blackwell  from  Delaware  River;  Minutes  from  Warwick,  Corresponding, 
Chemung,  Delaware,  Baltimore,  Salisbury  and  Mayo. 

Elders  L.  I.  Bodenhamer,  P.  Hartwell  and  A.  N.  Hall  preached  on 
Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were  Elders  A.  H. 
Harrison  and  Aaron  Davis  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  William  Warren  and 
brethren  J.  W.  Andrews  and  Richard  Alsbrook  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  C. 
B.  Hassell,  William  A.  Ross,  David  House,  Thomas  O'Berry  and  William 

F.  BeU  to  Country  Line ;  Elder  James  S.  Dameron  and  brother  Asa  Biggs 
to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung  and  West- 
em  Conference;  brother  Asa  Biggs  to  Salisbury;  Minutes  to  Abbot's 
Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Corresponding,  Upatoie,  Ocmulgee. 
Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer,  Union,  Stone's  River  and  Cumberland. 

Elder  Sylvester  Hassell  was  appointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter 
to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  churches  in  regard  to  changing  the 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  was  responded  to ;  and  it  appear- 
ing that  no  change  was  desired,  it  was  resolved  that  the  body  meet  as 
heretofore,  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  Two  thou- 
sand copies  of  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1876.  The  one  hundred  and  tenth  session  of  the  Association  was  held 
with  the  church  at  Williams's  meeting-house,  Edgecombe  County.  The 
introductoiy  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  who  was  chosen 
Moderator,  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  and  brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and 
S.  W.  Ontterbridge  Assistant  Clerks.  Letters  from  thirty-six  churches 
were  received  and  read.  186  had  been  baptized ;  total  membership,  1,707. 
Whole  number  of  churches,  thirty-nine ;  ordained  ministers,  twenty-nine ; 
licentiates,  four. 

Corresponding  messengers  received  from  sister  AsBOcUtions  were 
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Elders  James  S.  Dameron,  J.  A.  Birch,  brethren  J.  G.  Caimadjr,  W.  E* 
Bullock,  J.  B.  Green  and  J.  W.  Gilliam  from  Country  Line ;  Elder  Al- 
dridge  Parton  from*  little  Riyer ;  Elders  B.  P.  Pitt,  Andrew  J.  Moore, 
James  S.  Woodaxd,  William  Woodard,  B.  C.  Pitt,  P.  D.  Gold,  brethren 
R.  Dupree,  W.  R.  Wiggins,  William  Dnpree,  William  Barnes^  C.  B. 
Killebrew,  W.  W.  Flowers,  E.  0.  Turner,  A.  W.  Jackson  and  Jesse  Bras- 
well  from  Contentnea ;  Elders  Aaron  Davis,  James  Cayenaugh,  brethren 
Spicer  Padget  and  Riley  Jones  from  White  Oak ;  Minutes  from  Delaware 
River,  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Corresponding,  Chemung,  Warwick  and 
Mayo ;  letter  from  Qcmulgee,  through  Elder  Gold. 

Elders  James  S.  Dameron,  Sylvester  Hassell,  P.  D.  Gtcid  and  James 
S.  Woodard  preached  on  Sunday. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  as  foUows,  viz.: 
Elders  Clayton  Moore,  William  A.  Ross,  David  House,  brethren  William 
Thigpen,  WiiUam  A.  Thigpen,  8.  W.  Outterbridge  «md  George  D.  Rober- 
son  to  Contentnea ;  Elders  J.  W.  Purvis,  P.  D.  Gold,  J.  A.  Bnrch  and 
brother  J.  W.  Bass  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  William  A.  Ross,  Clayton  Moore 
and  C.  B.  Hassell  to  Country  Ldne ;  Elder  Thomas  O'Berry,  brethren  C.  J. 
Johnson  and  William  B,  Uszell  to  Little  River ;  Minutes  to  the  following- 
Associations,  viz. :  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Che- 
mung, Western  Conference,  Salisbury,  Abbotts  Creek  Union,  Fisher's 
River,  Mayo,  Corresponding,  Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive 
Ebeuezer,  Union,  Stone^s  River  and  Cumberland. 

In  regard  to  the  contemplated  Mstoiy  of  the  Association,  the -follow- 
ing resolntion  was  adopted : 

**Be8olved,  As  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  it  is  desirable  to  eon- 
tuQue  the  history  of  this  body.  Therefore  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  Elder 
Clayton  Moore,  and  brethren  William  Thigpen  and  Asa.  Biggs,  be  ap- 
];>ointed  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report  at  the  next  Association  fully  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  a  history.^ 

Brother  Asa  Biggs  was  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  correspondence 
to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassel  was  requested  to  write 
a  biography  of  Elder  William  Whitaker,  and  present  to  the  next  Associ- 
ation.    Two  thousand  copies  of  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1876.  The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Bethel  meeting- 
house, Mattamuskeet  Lake,  Hyde  County-  The  introductory  sermon  was 
preached  by  Elder  William  A.  Ross.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  brother  J.  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance 
brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  S.  W.  Outterbridge. 

Letters  were  received  from  thirty -six  chnrches;  baptised,  174;  total 
membership,  1,794 ;  whole  number  of  churches,  thirty-nine ;  ordained  min- 
isters, twenty-eight ;  licentiates,  three. 

Corresponding  messengers  from  sister  Associations  were  Elder  James 
S.  Dameron  from  Country  Line;  Elders  B.  P.  Pitt,  William  Woodard,  P. 
D.  Gold,  John  R.  Rowe,  brethren  Hyman,  Beachman,  C.  B.  Killebrew,  J. 
G.  Sadler,  Beigainin  Cowper,  Josiah  Daniel,  William  Voliver  «id  J.  L«. 
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Ooodwin  from  Contentnea ;  Elder  B.  H.  Wooten  from  White  Oak ;  Min- 
ntes  from  the  following  Associations,  viz. :  Abbotts  Creek  Union,  Che- 
mung, Delaware  River,  Delaware,  Warwick,  Corresponding,  Baltimore, 
SalisbuTj,  Oomnlgee  and  Upatoie. 

The  following  report  on  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  history  of 
the  AflSMsiation  was  reoeived  and  read,  and  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  in  full  on  Monday  of  this  sitting,  viz.:  Elder  Clayton 
Moore  and  l»ethren  William  Thigpen  and  Asa  Biggs : 

''  To  the  Kehukee  Association,  now  in  session  with  the  church  at 
South  MaUamuskeet  ^— Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of 
your  body  to  examine  into  and  rei>ort  on  the  practicability  of  republish- 
ing, or  bringing  up,  the  history  of  said  Association  to  the  present  date, 
etc.,  and  obtaining  such  necessary  material  and  helps  as  they  possibly 
could,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  a  meeting  on  tiie  subject 
and  fully  diAcussed  the  matter,  and  that  as  the  result  of  said  consultation 
they  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions :  That  the  Association  owes 
it  as  a  debt  of  moral  and  Christian  obligation  to  the  young  membership 
of  the  chnrdies  composing  her  body,  to  tl^ir  children  and  to  the  rising 
generation,  to  publish  a  history  of  some  500  pages,  giving  an  abridged 
but  faithful  and  impartial  historical  account,  reaching  as  far  back  into 
the  past  as  reliable  history  casts  its  light,  of  the  faith  and  government  or 
discipline  of  the  Baptist  Church ;  especially  that  body  of  tiiem  known  as 
^Particular'  in  England,  who  composed  and  constituted  the  Philadel- 
phia, Charleston  and  Kehukee  Associations  in  the  United  States,  before 
the  Revolution  which  severed  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Country. 
From  thence,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Kehukee  Association  down  to  the 
great  division  that  took  place  in  the  churches  composing  its  body,  etc. ; 
and  here  give  &  faithful,  impartial  and  unpartisan  account  of  the  true 
causes  that  produced  those  unhappy  divisions,  viz.,  change  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  Fullerism,  Missionism,  and  then  follow  the  foot-prints  of 
old  Mother  Kehukee  down  to  the  present  time.  They  do  believe  such  a 
work  is  greatiy  needed,  and  therefore  unanimously  agree  to  most  respect- 
fully recommend  to  the  Association  its  publication.'' 
(Signed)  Clayton  Moore, 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  on  Saturday  in  regard  to  the  history  re- 
ported on  Monday  as  follows,  viz.:  "  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  q£  this  Associa- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  publication  of  a  history,  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  and  beg  leave  to  report.  We  conclude  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  have  an  authentic  history  of  the  Baptists  as  early  as  practica- 
ble, from  the  earliest  period ;  and  as  preliminary  thereto,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  prominent  person  to  prepare  said  history. 
Upon  conference  with  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  the  Moderator  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  about  twenty  years,  he  has  consented  to  prepare  such  a  history, 
if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  by  which  he  can  obtain  a  fair  and 
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reasonable  oompenaatioii  for  the  labor  and  tiine  necessary  to  prefMire  such 
a  history,  which  will  probably  require  one  or  two  years  before  it  can  be 
published. 

"  Your  committee  recommend  that  Elder  HasseU  be  requested  and 
authorized  to  commence  the  preparation  of  the  history,  and,  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  such  preparation  and  the  publication  thereof,  the 
Clerk  of  this  Association  be  authorized  to  have  printed  suitable  subscript 
tion  papers,  600  in  number,  to  be  distributed  to  the  Clerks  of  all  the 
churches  of  this  Association  and  of  all  the  Primitive  Baptist  Associations 
of  this  State,  proposing  to  publish  a  book  not  exceeding  600  pages,  for  the 
sum  of  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  copy,  with  a  probability  that  it  may 
not  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  (which  will  be  dependent  to  some 
extent  on  the  number  of  subscriptions  obtained).  If  the  publication  cati 
be  secured  at  the  last  named  sum,  it  being  the  object  of  your  committee 
that  the  book  may  be  furnished  to  all  who  desire  it  at  the  mere  cost  of 
the  preparation  and  publication ;  and  that  said  subscription  papers,  in 
addition  to  naming  number  of  copies  proposed  to  be  taken,  shall  have  a 
column  in  which  each  subscribe  may  state  the  amount  he  is  willing  to 
contribute  in  cash  to  secure  the  publication.  And  we  further  recommend 
that  the  Clerk  of  this  Association  have  suitable  notices  inserted  in '  Zion-s 
Landmark,'  'Signs  of  the  Times,'  'Primitive  Baptist,'  'Baptist  Watch- 
man' and  'Primitive  Pathway,'  giving  public  information  of  the  pro- 
posed publication,  and  requesting  any  one  desiring  a  copy  to  give  notice 
to  him. 

"  We  would  recommend  that  all  the  subscription  papers  so  distributed 
be  returned  to  the  Clerk  on  or  before  the  first  of  September,  1877 ;  and 
that  the  Clerk  report  his  action  to  the  next  session  of  this  Association,, 
with  all  the  information  in  his  power  on  the  subject. 

"All  of  which  IB  respectfully  submitted." 
(Signed)  Asa  Bioos,  ) 

William  Thigpen,  >  Committee. 
Clayton  Moore,     ) 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Association  and  its  recommendations 
agreed  to. 

Elders  James  S.  Dameron,  WiUiam  Woodward,  P.  D.  Gold  and  C.  B. 
Hassell  preached  on  Sunday. 

Corresponding  messengers  appointed  to  visit  sister  Associations  were 
as  follows,  viz.:  Elders  William  A.  Ross,  Russell  Tucker,  brethren  J.  J. 
Barnes,  E.  Taylor  and  William  Thigpen  to  Contentnea;  Elder  R.  H. 
Harris  to  White  Oak;  Elders  J.  L.  Ross,  William  F.  Bell,  C.  B.  Hassell^ 
brethren  William  Hodges,  S.  W.  Outterbridge  and  J.  C.  Hoard  to  Country 
Line ;  Elder  P.  D.  Gold  to  Little  River ;  Minutes  to  the  following  Asso- 
ciations, viz.:  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung, 
Western  Conference,  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Corre- 
sponding, Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer,  Union, 
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Stone^B  River  and  Camberland.    Two  thottsani  copies  of  Minutes  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1877.  The  Association  met  at  Peach  Tree,  Franklin  County.  The 
introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  organized  by  appointing  him  Moderator,  and  brother  J.  D.  Biggs 
Clerk,  who  called  to  his  assistance  brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  S.  W. 
Outterbridge. 

Letters  from  thirty-twt)  churches  were  received,  showing  141  to  have 
been  baptized  during  the  past  Associational  year,  and  the  whole  member- 
ship to  be  1,907.  Whole  number  of  churches,  thirty-nine.  Ordained 
ministers,  twenty-six ;  licentiates,  eight. 

Messengers  received  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz. : 
Elder  F.  A.  Chick  from  Baltimore,  with  a  file  of  Minutes ;  Elders  J.  S. 
Dameron  and  Alfred  Blalock  from  Country  Line,  with  a  file  of  Minutes ; 
brethren  J.  B.  Smith  and  Bennett  Bullock  from  Black  Creek  (a  young 
Association),  with  a  file  of  Minutes,  requesting  correspondence ;  Elders  J. 
S.  Woodard,  WilUam  Woodard.  P.  D.  Gold,  A.  J.  Moore,  B.  P.  Pitt,  and 
brethren  C.  B.  Killebrew,  Lewis  Braswell  and  Isaac  Farmer  from  Con- 
tentnea,  with  Minutes ;  Elders  B.  H.  Wooten  and  Isaac  Jones  from  the 
White  Oak,  with  Minutes ;  brethren  G.  B.  Powell,Drewry  Partin  and  A. 
J.  Lowrey  from  the  Little  River,  with  Minutes. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Ocmulgee  Association,  Ga.,  with  a  file 
of  Minutes  for  1876.  Minutes  were  received  from  Delaware  River,  Upa- 
toie,  Fisher's  River  and  Etcheconnee  for  1876 ;  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Che- 
mung, Warwick,  Delaware,  Salisbury  and  Etcheconnee  for  1877. 

Brother  Asa  Biggs  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  of  correspondence  to 
be  attached  to  the  Minutes. 

Brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge  was  appointed  to  write  to  the  Contentnea, 
and  brother  M.  T.  La¥rrence  to  write  to  the  White  Oak. 

A  biography  of  Elder  John  Stamper  was  handed  in,  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes. 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  historian,  made  the  following  report :  ''  The  un- 
dersigned, having  agreed  to  prepare  a  History  of  the  Kehukee  Associa- 
tion, at  its  session  in  1876,  begs  leave  to  report  that  he  has  made  slow 
pro^rress  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  Most  of  his  time  last 
winter  was  taken  up  in  the  perusal  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject. 
During  the  past  spring  and  summer  he  has  devoted  what  time  he  could 
spare  from  other  engagements  to  writing;  and  when  what  has  been 
written  and  referred  to  is  copied,  so  as  to  be  in  order  for  the  press,  there 
wiU  be  about  three  hundred  pages  in  the  manuscript.  This,  it  is  sup- 
posedy  will  not  be  over  one-third  the  number  of  pages  in  all ;  and  if  no 
more  rapid  progress  is  made  hereafter  than  has  been  heretofore,  two 
years  will  elapse  from  this  time  before  the  work  is  ready  for  the  press. 
The  -work  is  expected  to  embrace:  1.  A  history  of  the  church  in  all 
ages.  2.  A  history  of  the  Kehukee  Association.  8.  Causes  and  history 
of  the  great  division  among  Baptists  within  the  present  century.    4.  Sta- 
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tiflties  of  Baptisto  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  coaptation  of 
the  work.'' 

(Signed)  C.  B.  Hassell. 

Brother  J.  D.  Biggs,  Clerk,  reported  about  1,066  copies  of  the  work 
subscribed  for,  and  (864.10  in  contributions  to  insure  the  forthcoming  of 
the  work,  if  he  rightly  understood  the  intention  of  the  contributors.  And 
he  was  requested  to  send  out  additional  subscription  papers  for  the  work. 

Elders  James  S.  Woodard,  F.  A.  Chick  and  P.  D.  Grold  preached  on 
Sunday.    Elder  B.  H.  Wooten  opened  the  serviees. 

The  Clerk  was  requested  to  write  and  forward  a  letter,  with  file  of 
Minutes,  to  the  Ocmulgee  Association. 

Brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge,  by  request,  prepared  a  letter  to  tlie  Con- 
tentnea  Association,  and  brother  M.  T.  Lavrrence  prepared  one  to  the 
White  Oak. 

Brethren  appointed  messengers  to  sister  Associations  were  as  follows, 
yiz.:  Elders  William  A.  Boss,  R.  H.  Harris,  brethren  Edmund  Sykes, 
William  Hodges,  William  G.  Wheeless,  William  B.  Uszell,  William  Faith- 
ful and  Standly  Overton  to  Countiy  Line ;  brethren  W.  C.  Trevathan  and 
J.  J.  Barnes  to  Little  River ;  Elders  William  A.  Ross  and  John  L.  Boss  to 
Black  Creek.  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  following  Associa- 
tions :  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung,  West- 
ern Conference,  Stone's  River,  Cumberland,  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Fisher'a 
River,  Mayo,  Corresponding  Virginia,  Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive 
Ebenezer  and  Union.  Two  thousand  copies  of  the  Minutes  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1876.  The  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  Kehukee,  Halifiix 
County.  The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  C.  B.  HasseU. 
He  was  then  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  brethren 
Bryant  Bennett  and  S.  W.  Outterbridge  Assistant  Clerks. 

Letters  from  thirty-eight  out  of  thirty-nine  churches  were  read,  which 
showed  baptisms  to  have  been  168,  and  the  number  in  fellowship  1,962. 
Ordained  ministers,  twenty-eight ;  licentiates,  nine. 

Brethren  J.  H.  Pippen  and  A.  B.  Baines  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Corresponding  brethren  from  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  Dameron,  Moore  and  Cannady  from  Country  Line,  with  Minutes ; 
Elders  A.  J.  Moore,  J.  S.  Woodard,  P.  D.  Gold,  B.  C.  Pitt,  B.  P.  Pitt, 
brethren  Killebrew,  Warren  Woodard  and  Jesse  Braswell  from  the  Con- 
tentnea,  with  Minutes ;  Elder  J.  S.  Collins  from  Mud  Creek,  Alabama ; 
Elder  J.  D.  Scott,  with  Minutes,  from  Black  Creek ;  letter  and  file  of 
Minutes  from  Ocmulgee,  Georgia ;  Elders  Wooten  and  Jones  from  White 
Oak,  with  Minutes ;  Elder  William  M.  Smoot  from  Corresponding  Vir- 
ginia, with  Minutes ;  flies  of  Minutes  from  Mayo,  Fisher's  River,  Che- 
mung. Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Salisbury  and 
Upatoie ;  letter  and  flie  of  Minutes  from  Little  River ;  Elders  S.  J.  Lackey 
and  A.  J.  Cassell  from  Smithes  River. 
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Brother  Stephen  W.  Outterbridge  was  appointed  to  write  the  Oorre- 
spondiniT  Letter.  Elder  Clayton  Moore  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Contentnea  A»MM»ation ;  brother  J.  H.  Pippen  to  the  White  Oak ;  and 
brother  George  W.  Roberson  to  the  Black  Creek. 

Elders  William  M.  Smoot,  James  8.  Dameron,  J.  S.  Collins  and  Pleas- 
ant D.  Gk>ld  preached  on  Sunday. 

Elders  R.  D.  Moore,  P.  Snider,  Cassell  and  Wooten  also  preached 
daring  the  meeting. 

Messengers  appointed  to  sister  Associations  were  as  follows,  viz.: 
Elders  William  A.  Boss,  J.  W.  Johnson,  brethren  R.  Alsbrooks,  W.  E. 
Oreen,  J.  H.  Pippen,  S.  W.  Outterbridge,  N.  Cutchen,  M.  D.  Alsbrooks, 
J.  H.  Howard,  William  Hodges,  William  Faithful,  W.  Trevathan,  W. 
B.  White  and  B.  I.  Alsbrooks  to  Contentnea ;  Elder  P.  D.  Gold  and  brother 
M.  T.  Lawrence  to  White  Oak ;  Elders  W.  A.  Ross,  David  House  and 
R.  H.  Harris  to  Black  Creek ;  Joseph  E.  Adams  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union ; 
Elders  William  A.  Ross,  J.  E.  Adams,  Clayton  Moore,  David  House,  and 
brethren  J.  £.  Moore  and  S.  W.  Outterbridge  to  Country  Line ;  Elder  J. 
E.  Adams  and  brethren  W.  Treyathan  and  W.  E.  Green  to  Little  River. 
Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  following  Associations,  vis.:  Bal-* 
timore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemnng,  Western  Con- 
ference, Stone's  River,  Cumberland,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Correspond- 
ing, Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer  and  Union. 

Elder  Clayton  Moore  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Ocmulgee 
Association,  Georgia,  to  be  sent  with  a  file  of  Minutes. 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  made  the  following  report  on  the  History :  "  The 
undersigned,  who  was  requested  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Rehukee 
Association,  at  its  session  in  1676,  begs  leave  to  report  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  history  proper  of  said  Association  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time ;  but  there  is  yet  to  be  added  a  few  articles  on  different  subjects. 
Also  a  separate  history  of  all  the  churches  composing  the  body ;  then  a 
statistical  table  of  all  the  Associations  in  America ;  and  lastly,  a  history 
of  the  church  in  all  ages  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  present  period. 

''  This  will  require  at  least  another  year  to  arrange,  and  the  under- 
signed craves  further  indulgence. 

"  Respectfully  submitted." 

(Signed)  C.  B.  Hasbell. 

We  again  quote  from  the  Minutes : 

''Our  Clerk,  brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  reported  about  1,450  copies  of 
the  history  subscribed  for  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  this  number  not 
being  thought  sulttcient  by  the  Association  to  justify  the  printing  of  the 
work,  he  was  requested  to  send  out  with  the  Minutes  additional  subscrip- 
tion papers  to  the  churches  of  our  own  Association  and  all  the  Associations  ' 
with  which  we  are  in  correspondence. 

**Be9olved,  That  we  call  the  special  attention  of  our  brethren,  com- 
posing the  churches  of  this  Association  and  the  various  Associations  with 
which  we  are  in  correspondence,  as  well  as  all  the  Associations  of  our 
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ftdih  and  order  in  the  United  States,  to  the  history  of  the  drnreh  is  gen- 
end,  and  our  Asaociation  in  particular,  that  we  have  now  in  progreea  of 
preparation;  and  earnestly  invite  their  oo-operation  in  obtaining  ad- 
ditional sabscriptions  for  the  work. 

**  We  hope  it  will  be  ready  for  the  press  in  about  one  year  £r«Mn  this 
time,  but  think  we  shall  need  subscriptions  for  about  3,000  copies  before 
it  is  put  to  press.^ 

This  was  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  session  of  the  Association, 
and  Elder  Hassell  prefaced  his  introductory  sermon  with  a  short  sketch 
of  her  histoiy  from  her  origin  to  the  present  session,  and  particularly  from 
18d7  onward ;  showing  the  goodness  and  tender  mercy  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  Qod  towards  this  body  of  Christians  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  especially  the  peace  and  prosperity  that  had  attended  her  since 
the  entire  renunciation  of  all  the  men-made  missionary  operations  of  this 
nineteenth  oentuiy. 

With  the  church  at  Kehukee  the  Association  was  formed  in  1765; 
with  this  church  in  1837  the  Association  renounced  fellowship  with  human 
institutions,  as  aids  to  the  church  of  God ;  with  this  church  the  centennial 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  1865 ;  and  with  this  church  its  ses- 
sion was  held  in  1878.  This  church  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  1878, 
and  stood  highly  honored  among  her  sister  churches  as  at  the  beginning. 

1879.*  The  Association  met  with  the  church  at  Spring  Green,  in 
Martin  County.  Elder  Russell  Tucker  preached  the  introductory  sermon 
from  Romans  vii.  0.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother 
Joseph  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  Stephen  W.  Gutter- 
bridge  Assistant  Clerks. 

Elders  T.  K,  Pursley  and  James  S.  Dameron  preached  on  Saturday ; 
Elders  S.  H.  Durand,  F.  A.  Chick  and  Gilbert  Beebe  on  Sunday ;  and 
Elder  S.  H.  Durand,  followed  in  a  brief  way  by  Elders  Pursley,  Gold, 
Moore,  Rowe,  Partin,  Dameron,  Ti^^lor  and  Chick,  on  Monday. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed :  On  Arrangements  for 
Preaching,  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  brethren  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  S.  W.  Cutter- 
bridge  and  George  D.  Roberson ;  on  Finance,  brethren  A.  B.  Baines  and 
J.  H.  Pippen.  Letters  from  thiity-seven  churches  were  received  and  read. 
Two  churches  were  admitted  into  the  Association :  Lebanon,  on  East 
Lake,  Dare  County,  by  their  messengers.  Elder  J.  D.  Wicker  and  brother 
Daniel  Johnson,  reporting  seventeen  members;  and  Hopeland,  Nash 
County,  by  their  messengers,  brethren  N.  K.  Pippen  and  J.  H.  Pippen, 
reporting  ten  members. 

The  following  correspondence  was  received :  From  Warwick  Asso- 
ciation, Elders  Gilbert  Beebe  and  S.  H.  Durand,  with  Minutes;  from 
Chemung,  Elder  S.  H.  Durand,  with  Minutes;  from  Upatoie,  a  letter 
through  Elder  S.  H.  Durand ;  from  White  Oak,  Elders  B.  H.  Wooteu  and 
Isaac  Jones,  with  Minutes ;  from  Contentnea,  Elders  P.  D.  Gold,  A.  J. 

•  The  History  of  the  Kehukee  Association  for  Vm,  UBK  IWl.  18B«,  IMS,  M4  and  Utt  was  written 
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Moore,  William  Woodard,  Joshua  T.  Rowe  and  L.  H.  Hardy,  and  brethren 
Warren  Woodard,  J.  T.  Lewis,  C.  B.  Killebrew,  Howell  Joyner,  G.  T. 
Daniel,  with  Minutes ;  from  Harmony  (Ga.),  Elder  T.  K.  Pursley  ;  fromi 
Black  Creek,  brethren  J.  B.  Smith  and  B.  A.  Scott,  with  Minutes ;  from 
Little  River,  Elder  A.  Partin,  with  Minutes ;  from  Countiy  Line,  Elder 
James  S.  Dameron,  with  Minutes;  from  Mountain,  Elder  B.  E.  Caudill ; 
from  Centre  District,  Elder  A.  J.  Taylor;  from  Delaware,  Delaware 
River,  Corresponding  Virginia,  Salisbury,  Abbot's  Creek,  Fie^er's  River 
and  Ocmulgee,  Minutes ;  from  Baltimore,  Elder  F.  A.  Chick,  with  Minutes. 

Elder  Clayton  Moore  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  of  correspondence 
to  sister  Associations,  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes ;  brother  M.  T.  Law- 
rence to  write  a  letter  to  the  Contentnea ;  brother  A.  B.  Baines  to  the 
White  Oak ;  and  brother  John  S.  Reives  to  the  Black  Creek  AjBsociations^ 
The  messengers  appointed  to  visit  the  Associations  were :  To  the  Con- 
tentnea, Elders  William  A.  Ross,  J.  W.  Johnson,  and  brethren  William 
C.  Trevathan,  A.  B.  Baines,  S.  W.  Outterbridge,  J.  H.  Pippen  and  Wil- 
liam Thigpen ;  to  the  White  Oak,  brethren  M.  T.  Lawrence,  Frederick 
Whitehead,  William  Jenkins  and  Leonidas  Flemming;  to  the  Black 
Creek,  Elders  William  A.  Ross,  John  W.  Purvis,  Russell  Tucker,  and 
brethren  J.  H.  Pippen,  A.  B.  Baines  and  E.  Sykes;  to  Country  Line,. 
Elders  Clayton  Moore,  R.  H.  Harris,  J.  E.  Adams,  and  brethren  L.  Bar- 
tholomew, William  Faithful  and  William  C.  Trevathan  ;  to  Little  River, 
Elder  J.  E.  Adams ;  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams ;  to  Bal- 
timore, Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung,  Western  Confer- 
ence, Corresponding  Virginia  and  Salisbury,  Elders  Gilbert  Beebe,  S.  H. 
Durand  and  F.  A.  Chick.  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  above 
Associations,  and  also  to  the  following:  Mountain,  Centre  District,, 
Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer  and 
Union. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  South  Quay  Church  during- 
the  ensuing  year. 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  reported  that  he  had  still  to  write  the  general 
church  history  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  and  that  he  sup- 
X>osed  it  would  take  him  six  months,  with  the  permission  of  Providence, 
to  accomplish  this  task.*  As  fewer  than  two  thousand  copies  had  been 
subscribed  for,  it  was  ordered  that  papers  should  be  sent  out  to  request 
farther  subscriptions. 

At  this  time  the  Kehukee  Association  contained  forty -one  churches- 
and  3,087 members;  twenty-five  ministers  and  ten  licentiates.  During 
the  year  there  had  been  181  baptisms.  Two  thousand  copies  of  the  Min- 
ntes  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  fifteen  dollars  to  be  allowed  the 
Clerk  for  his  services. 

1880.    The  Association  convened  with  the  church  at  Morattock,  in 

•  Vo  one  who  hM  not  himself  written  a  carefal  and  oonacien  tion«  hiatory  of  thouMndB  of  yearn 
baa  maay  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  of  such  an  undertaking.  Both  my  ftitber  and  myself 
vera  iReatly  mistaken,  both  before  and  after  beginning  the  preparation  of  this  work,  as  to  th» 
tJj&e  that  would  be  required  for  its  completion. 
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WaflhingtoQ  Connty.  Elder  Sylrerter  HsMoll  preached  the  introdaetory 
•aermon  from  John  iii.  6.  He  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D. 
Biggs  Clerk,  and  brethrcB  Biyaot  Bennett  and  S.  W.  Oatterbridge 
Asflistaat  Clerks.  The  Moderator  and  Clerk  and  Elders  N.  H.  Harrison 
and  Jpaeph  E.  Adams  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
Preaching,  and  brethren  A.  B.  Baines  and  J.  H.  Pippen  on  Finance. 

Elders  John  S.  Brinson  and  A.  L.  Moore  preached  on  Saturday; 
Elders  P.  G.  Lester,  F.  A.  Chick  and  J.  S.  Dameron  on  Sunday ;  and 
Eldens  P.  D.  Oold,  John  D.  Scott  and  F.  A.  Chick  on  Monday. 

Letters  from  thirty-six  churches  were  received  and  read.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  was  reoeiyed :  From  Ocmnlgee  Association,  a  let- 
ter and  Minutes ;  from  Little  River,  a  letter  and  Minutes ;  from  Abbofs 
Creek  Union,  Mayo,  Fisher's  Biver,  Chemung,  Warwick,  Delaware,  Dela- 
ware River  and  Salisbury,  Minutes ;  from  Black  Creek,  Elder  J.  D.  Scott 
and  brethren  Jonas  Lamm  and  William  S.  Boss,  with  Minutes;  from  the 
Oountvy  Line,  Elder  J.  S.  Dameron,  with  Minutes ;  from  Baltimore,  Elder 
F.  A.  CMck,  with  Minutes ;  from  Contentnea,  Elders  P.  D.  Qtold,  John 
Bowe,  Joshua  T.  Biowe,  A.  J.  Moore  and  brethren  C.  B.  Killebrew,  G.  T. 
Daniel,  John  Bowa  and  L.  H.  Hardy,  with  Minutes;  from  White  Oak, 
Elder  John  S.  Brinson,  with  Minutes ;  from  New  River,  Elder  P.  G.  Lest^^r. 

Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter 
to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes;  Elder  R.  H.'  Harris  to  write  a  letter  to 
Contentnea ;  brother  J.  G.  Reives,  to  White  Oak ;  and  Elder  G.  3.  Rober- 
«on  to  Black  Creek  Associations.  The  following  messengers  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  sister  Associations :  To  Contentnea,  Elders  William  A. 
Boss,  David  House  and  brother  John  G.  Beives ;  to  White  Oak,  Elder  S. 
Hassell ;  to  Black  Creek,  Elders  W.  W.  Windley,  Russell  Tucker,  WiUiam 
A.  Roes  and  J.  E.  Adams;  to  Country  Line,  Elders  S.  Hassell,  W.  W. 
Windley  and  J.  £.  Adams;  to  Little  River,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams;  to 
Abbotts  Creek  Union,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams;  Minutes  to  be  sent  to  the  Bal- 
timore, Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung,  Western  Confter- 
«nce,  C<»refiponding  Virginia,  Salisbury,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Upatoie, 
Etc}ieeonnee,  Primitive  Ebeneser,  Union,  Mountain  and  Centre  District. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  South  Quay  Church  during 
the  following  year. 

The  Clerk  reported  that  there  were  2,888  subscribers  to  the  Church 
History.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  the  historian,  having  departed  this  life 
April  11, 1880,  his  son.  Elder  Sylvester  Hassell,  was  appointed  to  complete 
the  work. 

Number  of  churches,  forty-one ;  members,  9,016 ;  Elders,  twenty-five; 
licentiatee,  five ;  baptisms,  111.    Two  thousand  copies  of  Minutes  printed. 

1881.  The  Association  met  with  the  church  at  Sndthwick's  Creek,  in 
Martin  County.  Elder  Russell  Tucker  preached  the  introductory  sermon. 
Elder  S.  Hassell  was  appointed  Moderator,  brother  Jos^b  D.  Biggs  Clerk, 
and  brethren  Bryant  Bennett  and  S.  W.  Outterbridge  Assistant  Clerks. 
The  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and  Elders  Henry  Peal  and  Levi  Bogerson, 
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were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arnuigements  on  Preadhing ;  and  brethren 
A.  B.  Bainee  and  J.  H.  Pippen  on  Finance. 

Elders  David  R.  Moore  and  Joshua  T.  Rowe  preached  on  Saturday  ; 
Elders  S.  Haasell,  F.  A.  Chick  and  P.  D.  Gold  <m  Sunday ;  and  Eldera 
D.  A.  Mewbom  and  J.  S.  Dameron  on  Monday. 

Letters  from  thirty-four  churehes  were  received  and  read.  The  fol- 
lowing eorrespondenee  was  received :  From  the  Ocmulgee  Associationr 
a  letter ;  from  Little  River,  Chemung,  Warwick^  Delaware,  Delaware* 
River,  Salisbury,New  River,  Virginia  Corresponding,  Upatoie  and  Moun- 
tain District,  Minutes ;  from  Black  Creek,  brethren  D.  A.  Scott  and  W* 
M.  Boykin ;  from  Country  Line,  Elders  J.  S.  Dameron  and  D.  R.  Moore,, 
with  Minutes;  from  Baltimore,  Elder  F.  A.  Chick,  with  Minutes  ;  from 
Contentnea,  Elders  P.  D.  Gk>ld,  J.  R.  Rowe,  J.  T.  Rowe,  brethren  C.  B. 
KiUebrew,  G.  T.  Daniel  and  John  Rowe,  with  Minutes ;  from  White  Oak,. 
Elder  D.  A.  Mewbom  and  brother  K.  F.  Pringle,  with  Minutes.  Elder  G« 
D.  Roberson  was  appointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  be  attached 
to  the  Minutes ;  brother  B,  L.  C.  Bryan,  a  letter  to  Contentnea ;  brother 
I.  W.  Bass,  to  White  Oak;  and  Elder  R.  H.  Harris,  to  the  Black  Creek 
Associations. 

The  following  messengers  were  appmnted :  To  the  Contentnea  Asso- 
ciation, Elders  S.  Hassell  and  W.  W.  Windley,  and  brethren  A.  B.  Baines, 
W.  C.  Trevathan,  William  Hodges,  J.  H<  Pippen  and  I.  W.  Bass ;  to 
White  Oak,  Elders  P.  D.  Gold  and  William  E.  Bellamy ;  to  Black  Creek, 
Elders  W.  A.  Boss,  John  L.  Ross,  J.  E.  Adams,  J.  W.  Johnson,  brethren 
W.  B.  White  and  A.  B.  Baines;  to  Country  Line,  Elders  R.  H.  Harris^ 
M.  T.  Lawrenee,  W.  W.  Windley  and  brother  William  Hodges ;  to  Little 
River,  Elder  J.  E*  Adams ;  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams; 
to  the  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Warwick,  Chemung,  West- 
em  Conference,  Corresponding  Virginia,  Salisbury,  Fidier's  River,  Mayo^ 
Etcbeconnee,  Primitive  Ebeneser,  Union,  Mountain,  Centre  Distriot  and 
New  River  Associations,  Minutes. 

Ministering  brethren  agreed  to  visit  South  Quay  Church  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Association  instracted  Elder  S.  Hassell  to  call  upon  such  sub- 
scribers to  the  Church  History  as  were  willing  to  prepay  the  value  of  the 
bo<^s  for  which  they  had  subscribed,  in  order  to  secure  the  publication 
of  ti&e  work. 

The  number  of  churches  at  this  time  in  the  Association  was  41.;  mem- 
bers, l,1Kn ;  Elders,  S5;  licentiates,  7 ;  baptisms  during  the  past  year,  06 ; 
2,000  Minutes  were  printed. 

The  Minutes  of  1861  contain  obituary  notices  of  Elder  Cushing  Biggs 
Hassell,  who  died  April  11, 1880,  who  had  been  Moderator  of  this  body 
twenty-one  years,  and  whose  biography  by  his  son,  Elder  S.  Hassell,  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes,  also  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume ;  Elder 
John  William  Purvis,  who  was  bom  August  5, 1811,  and  died  May  90, 1880 ; 
£lder  C.  T.  Crank,  who  was  bom  August  17, 1821,  and  died  September  20^ 
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1860 ;  and  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe  (of  Warwick  AMOciation,  Kew  York),  who 
vrsA  bom  November  d6, 1800,  and  died  May  2, 1881,  whose  autobiography 
is  appended  to  this  Tolnme. 

Elder  Purvis  was  baptized  in  1851,  by  Elder  Blount  Cooper,  into  the 
membership  of  the  church  at  Conoho,  Martin  County,  of  which  he  re- 
mained a  member  till  his  death ;  he  was  licensed  in  1866,  and  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1800  by  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell  and  William  A.  Boss.  He 
was  an  industrious  farmer,  an  honorable  man,  and  a  comforting  experi- 
mental preacher  of  the  word.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered 
greatly  with  dropsy,  but  he  bore  his  aiflictionB  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
resignation. 

Elder  Crank  joined  the  church  at  Elim,  in  Currituck  County,  in  1863 ; 
was  licensed  in  1887,  and  ordained  in  1872.  He  was  an  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  delighting  to  minister  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  well.  He  contended  boldly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Elder  GUbert  Beebe,  of  Middletown,  N.  T.,  has  had  few  equals,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  in  natural  and  spiritual  abilities,  in  bold  and 
faithful  defense,  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  extensiveness  of  his  ministerial  labors.  Dur- 
ing his  long  ministry  of  sixty-three  years  he  is  believed  to  have  preached 
about  10,000  sermons  and  traveled  about  200,000  miles— sent  forth,  not  in 
the  manner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  ''  Missionary  Funds,^'  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  first  century,  by  the  God  of  grace  and  providence,  who 
supplied  all  his  necessities ;  thus  exhibiting  to  this  materialistic,  unbe- 
lieving age,  a  life  of  Divine  faith  and  of  Divine  support.  In  1882  he 
founded  a  semi-monthly  periodical  called  the  ''Signs  of  the  Times," 
which  he  continued  to  issue  till  his  death,  and  which  is  still  published  by 
his  sons,  Elder  William  L.  Beebe  and  brother  Benton  L.  Beebe,  at  Mid- 
dletown, N.  Y.  In  accordance  with  repeated  solicitations,  Elder  Gilbert 
Beebe  published  two  volumes  of  ''  The  Editorials  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Times,'^  and  a  very  highly  improved  Hymn  Book.* 

1882.  The  Association  met  with  the  church  at  Tarborougb,  Edge- 
combe County.  Elder  S.  Hassell  preached  the  introductory  discourse 
from  Hebrews  x.  28-26.  He  was  appointed  Moderator,  brother  Joseph  D. 
Biggs  Clerk,  and  brethrm  S.  W.  Outterbridge  and  William  Slade  Assistant 
Clerks.  The  following  committees  were  appointed:  On  Arrangement  of 
Preaching,  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and  Elder  William  Warren  and 
brother  James  Hodges ;  and  on  Finance,  brethren  A.  B.  Baines  and  J.  H. 
Pippen. 

Elders  James  S.  Dameron  and  WUliam  M.  Smoot  preached  on  Satur- 
day ;  Elders  F.  A.  Chick,  William  J.  Purington  and  WiUiam  Ju.  Beebe, 
on  Sunday ;  and  Elders  P.  G.  Lester,  W.  J.  Purington  and  P.  D.  Gk>ld  on 
Monday. ___^ 

T.  TlMEditoTi^  atSSJO  per  volume,  and  tito  Hymn  Books  »t  $U0  forage  irpt,  axtA^'tat 
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Letters  from  thiiiy-six  chnrcheB  were  receiyed  and  read.  The  cor- 
Teepondence  from  sister  Assoeiations  was  as  follows:  From  Fisher's 
River,  Mountain  District,  Centre  District,  Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Salisbury, 
Delaware,  Chemung,  Minutes ;  from  Contentnea,  Elders  P.  D.  Gold  and 

A.  J.  Moore  and  brethren  C.  B.  Rillebrew,  William  Fly,  William  Barnes, 
Samuel  H.  Thome  and  Jesse  Braswell,  with  Minutes ;  from  White  Oak, 
Elder  B.  H.  Wooten,  with  Minutes;  from  Black  Creek,  brother  B.  Bos- 
well,  with  Minutes ;  from  Warwick,  Elder  William  L.  Beebe,  with  Min- 
ntes ;  from  Delaware  Birer,  Elder  W.  J.  Porington,  with  Minutes ;  from 
Corresi>onding  Virginia,  Elder  William  M.  Smoot,  with  Minutes ;  from 
Baltimore,  Elder  F.  A.  Chick,  with  Minutes ;  from  Little  River,  brother 

B.  A.  Woodall,  with  Minutes ;  from  New  River,  Elder  P.  G.  Lester ;  from 
Country  Line,  Elder  J.  S.  Dameron,  with  Minutes.  Brother  John  G. 
Reives  was  apx)ointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  be  printed  in  the 
Minutes;  Elder  B.  Greenwood  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Contentnea; 
brother  B.  I.  Alsbrooks  to  the  White  Oak ;  and  Elder  Joshua  T.  Bowe  to 
the  Black  Creek  Associations.  The  following  messengers  were  appointed : 
To  the  Contentnea,  Elders  B.  Greenwood,  J.  S.  Dameron,  F.  A.  Chick 
and  W.  J.  Purington ;  to  White  Oak,  Elders  W.  T.  Lawrence  and  J.  E. 
Adams ;  to  Black  Creek,  Elders  William  A.  Ross,  R.  H.  Harris,  S.  Hassell, 
and  bretbren  A.  B.  Baines,  I.  W.  Bass  and  N.  W.  Strickland ;  to  Country 
Line,  Elders  R.  H.  Hanis  and  J.  E.  Adams,  and  brethren  William  Hodges, 
B.  L.  C.  Bryan  and  I.  W.  Bass ;  to  Little  River,  Elder  J.  £.  Adams ;  to 
Abbotts  Creek  Union,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams ;  to  Corresponding  Virginia, 
Elders  S.  Hassell  and  B.  Greenwood  and  brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge ;  to 
Baltimore,  Delaware  River,  Warwick  and  Chemung,  Elders  S.  Hassell 
And  B.  Greenwood  and  brother  J.  H.  Pippen ;  to  the  Western  Conference, 
Salisbury,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebene- 
%er.  Union,  Mountain  District,  Centre  District,  New  River  and  Delaware, 
Minutes. 

The  ministering  brethren  agreed  to  visit  the  South  Quay  Church  dur- 
ing the  months  of  the  coming  year. 

Elder  S.  Hassell  reported  that  the  sickness  in  his  family  and  faculty, 
together  with  the  vastness  and  difficulty  of  the  work,  had  made  it  impos- 
^ble  for  him  yet  to  complete  the  Church  History  in  an  accurate  and  relia- 
Ue  manner,  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  by  Divine  Providence  to 
finish  the  work  during  the  following  year. 

In  the  Association  at  this  time  were  41  ehmpches,  1,990  members,  20 
£lder8, 9  licentiates ;  77  baptLuns  during  the  year.  Two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Minutes  printed. 

The  Minutes  of  1888  contain  the  biography  of  Elder  Clayton  Moore, 
prepared  by  his  son,  brother  James  E.  Moore,  of  Williamston,  N.  C. 
Ekder  Clayton  Moore  was  bom  in  Martin  County,  N.  C,  August  14, 1814, 
and  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  in  Williamston,  December  37, 1881.  He 
hBd  serious  religious  impressions  in  early  life,  and  experienced,  while 
jrimngf  a  hope  in  Christ.    In  1840  he  was  married,  and  joined  the  Meth- 
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odists,  and  was  boMised  to  preach*  and  began  a  oironit;  but*  beingadili* 
gent  Btadent  of  the  Bible,  he  became  aatiafted,  before  the  end  of  the  Bame 
year,  of  the  great  tmths  of  God^s  sorereignty  and  predestination  and 
election,  and  withdrew  from  the  Methodists,  and  toon  afterwards  joined 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  at  Picot  (afterwards  removed  to  Jamesville), 
of  which  he  became  and  remained  pastor  till  his  death.    His  worldly 
business  was  that  of  a  farmer.     He  had  a  clear  and  profound  mind,  im- 
proved by  careful  reading  and  reflection.    He  thoroughly  mastered  a  few 
well-chosen  books,  mainly  of  a  religious  and  historical  character ;  and  he 
was  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  preparation  of  the 
present  work.    On  disputed  points  he  liked  to  read  all  said  by  the  ablest 
minds  on  both  sides,  and  bring  all  to  the  test  of  what  he  called  the 
"  straight  edge  ^  of  Bible  truth,  holding  fast  that  which  accorded  there- 
with, and  rejecting  as  wood,  hay  and  stubble  all  else.    He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  daring  the  present  century,  and 
at  times  truly  eloquent.    His  utterances  were  always  fresh  and  instnio- 
tive,  and  continued  to  increase  in  interest  during  his  extended  mioiBtiy 
of  more  than  forty  years.     He  suffered  much  during  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life,  but  endured  his  afflictions  with  great  fortitude  and  x>atienoe. 
As  death  approached,  his  faith  but  strengthened  and  brightened*    He 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  truths  of  the  Scr^iftures,  and  the  perfect  seoniity 
•f  all  who  trust  in  Christ.    On  the  Sunday  before  his  death  he  exhorted 
some  cf  the  members  of  his  church  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  he  had 
tried  faithfully  to  preach  to  them  for  so  long  a  time,  and  to  dwell  in  peace 
and  fellowship,  dnd  to  endeavor  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  to 
avoid  errors  of  doctrine  by  which  they  would  surely  be  surrounded.    On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  while  his  strength  was  f$ei  failing,  his  son,  kneeling 
by  his  bedside,  asked  him  if  his  Christian  faith  and  hope  were  still  as 
bright  and  strong  as  ever,  and  received  the  answer :  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  trusted ;"  and  the  dying  servant  of  God  began  to  talk  of  the 
reality  and  certainty  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  life  beyond  tMa,  and 
continued  to  talk  until  his  speech  became  inaudible,  his  last  andible  words 
being  "  the  counsel  of  peace."    He  then  <|uietly  f  eU  asleep  in  Jeaua. 

1888.  The  Association  met  with  the  church  at  Flat  Swampw  in  Martin 
County.  Elder  S.  Hassell  delivered  the  intreductray  discourse  from  Acta 
iv.  8-13.  He  was  chos^  Moderator^  bvother  Joseph  D.  Bigga  Clerk,  and 
brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge  and  Elder  M.  T.  Lawvrace  Assistaai  Clerks. 
The  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and  brethren  J.  A.  Robertson  and  D.  A.  Jenkins 
were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Arrangement  of  Frea^ing^  tmA  brethren 
A.  B.  Baines  and  J.  H.  Pippen  on  Finance. 

Elders  D.  R.  Moore  and  Y.  I.  Chandler  preached  on  Saiturday ;  Elders 
F.  A.  Chick,  P.  D.  Gold  and  S.  Hassell  on  Sunday,  Elder  B.  Greenwood 
closing  the  exercises ,-  and  Elders  J.  A.  Williams,  Li.  H«  Hardy  aind  Isaac 
Jones  on  Monday. 

Letters  from  thirty-eight  churches  were  received  and  reaid.  The  fol- 
lowing correq^ndence  was  reodved :    From  the  Ocmulgee  AaaoeiatioB, 
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a  letter ;  from  Mayo,  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Mountain  Distiict,  Little 
River,  Upatoie  and  Salisbury,  Minutes;  from  White  Oak,  Elders  Isaac 
Jones,  L.  H.  Handy  and  brother  Wiley  Jones,  with  Minutes ;  from  Conntiy 
Line,  Elders  D.  B.  Moore  and  Y.  I.  Chandler,  with  Minutes;  from  the 
Virginia  Corresponding,  Elder  P.  D.  Grold,  with  Minutes ;  from  Chemung, 
Baltimore,  Warwick,  Delaware  and  Delaware  River,  Elder  F.  A.  Chick, 
with  Minutes ;  from  Contentnea,  Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  brethren  C.  B.  Kille- 
brew,  J.  A.  Williams,  William  Barnes  and  H.  B.  Tucker,  with  Minutes; 
from  Black  Creek,  brother  W.  M.  Boykin,  with  Minutes ;  from  Centre 
District,  Elder  B.  Greenwood,  with  Minutes.  Elder  B.  Greenwood  was 
appointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  sister  Associations,  to  be 
printed  in  the  Minutes ;  brother  S.  W.  Ontterbridge  to  write  a  letter  to 
White  Oak ;  Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence  to  Contentnea ;  and  brother  BeiQamin 
I.  Alsbrooks  to  the  Black  Creek  Associations. 

The  following  messengers  were  appointed :  To  the  Contentnea  Asso- 
ciation, Elders  M.  T.  Lawrence,  William  A.  Ross,  Albert  Cartwright, 
brethren  John  Singleton,  W.  G.  Bailey,  John  L.  Ward,  Simon  D.  Ward, 
J.  A.  Robertson  and  John  Peal ;  to  Black  Creek,  Elders  WiUiam  A.  Boss^ 
Russell  Tucker,  brethren  William  Hodges,  A.  B.  Baines,  J.  H.  Pippen^ 
Edward  Sykes,  J.  H.  Alsbrooks  and  William  C.  Trevathan ;  to  White  Oak, 
Elders  M.  T.  Lawrence  and  William  E.  Bellany ;  to  Country  Line,  Elders 
R.  H.  Hams,  J.  E.  Adams,  S.  Hassell,  William  A.  Ross,  brethren  William 
Hodges  and  J.  B.  Vick ;  to  Little  River,  Elder  J.  £.  Adams ;  to  Abbot's 
Creek  Union,  Elder  J.  E.  Adams;  to  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware 
River,  Warwi^  and  Chemung,  Elder  Henry  Peal ;  to  Corresponding  Vir- 
ginia, Wes4«ni  Conference,  Salisbury,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo,  Upatoie, 
£tc]ieconnee>  Primitive  Ebeneier,  Union,  Mountain  District,  Centre  Dis- 
trict and  New  River,  Minutes. 

The  brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  the  South  Quay  Chureh 
daring  the  year. 

Elder  S.  Hassell  thought  that  he  would  be  able,  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, to  put  themannseript  of  the  Church  History  to  press  during  the  follow- 
ing winter. 

It  being  suggested  that  the  Association  change  the  time  of  its  session 
to  the  week,  instead  of  embracing  Sunday,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
chnraliea  should  be  requested  to  state  in  their  letters  next  year  whether 
they  approve  of  such  change. 

The  Clerk  was  requested  to  insert  hereafter,  in  the  table  of  churches, 
the  Bundays  of  each  regular  dmroh  meeting. 

At  this  time  the  Association  contained  41  ohmrches ;  1,806  members ; 
Elders,  95;  licentiates,  18 ;  baptisms  during  the  year,  99 ;  2,000  copies  of 
the  Minntes  printed. 

1894.  The  Association  met  with  the  chureh  at  South  Quay,  in  Souths 
aBipi«m  Coonly,  Va.  Elder  B.  Greenwood  preached  the  introductory 
semKni  from  %  Peter  i.  30.  Elder  S.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother 
Joaeiih  D.  Biggs  Clerk,  brother  S.  W.  Ontterbridge  and  Elder  M.  T.  Law- 
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rence  Assistant  Cleiks.  The  following  committees  were  iq^pointed :  On 
Arrangement  of  Preachings  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  and  brethren  Jesse 
Johnson  and  G.  A.  Johnson ;  and  on  Finance,  brethren  J.  H.  Pippen  and 
B.  I.  Alsbrooks. 

Elders  B.  H.  Wooten  and  John  D.  Scott4>reached  on  Saturday ;  Elders 
P.  D.  Gold,  F.  A.  Chick  and  Jesse  Baker  on  Sunday ;  and  Elders  John  R. 
Rowe  and  N.  P.  Reed  on  Monday. 

Letters  from  thirty-six  churches  were  reoeived  and  read.  The  follow- 
ing correspondence  was  reoeiyed:    From  White  Oak  Association,  Elders 

B.  H.  Wooten  and  L.  H.  Hardy,  with  Minutes ;  from  Baltimore,  Elder  F. 
A.  Chick,  with  Minutes ;  from  Contentnea,  Elder  J.  R.  Rowe,  brethren 

C.  B.  KiUebrew  and  S.  Gray,  with  Minutes;  from  Black  Creek,  Elders  P. 

D.  Gold,  William  Woodard,  J.  D.  Scott,  Jesse  Baker,  brethren  G.  T. 
Daniel,  David  Scott,  Jethro  Howell  and  William  Barnes,  with  Minates ; 
from  Virginia  Corresponding,  brother  Joseph  Broadns,  with  Minutes; 
from  Mountain  District,  Warwick,  Salisbuiy,  Delaware,  Delaware  River, 
Chemung  and  Upatoie,  Minutes.  Elder  S.  Hassell  was  appointed  to  writ« 
the  Corresponding  Letter  to  be  attached  to  the  Minutes ;  Elder  B.  Green- 
wood to  write  a  letter  to  the  White  Oak;  Elder  William  E.  Bellamy  to 
Contentnea ;  and  Elder  G.  D.  Roberaon  to  Black  Creek  Association.  The 
following  messengers  were  appointed :  To  the  Contentnea,  Elders  Wil- 
liam A.  Ross,  Joshua  T.  Rowe  and  A.  Craddock ;  to  Black  Creek,  Elders 
William  A.  Ross,  J.  W.  Johnson,  S.  Hassell,  brethren  William  Hodges, 
J.  H.  Pippen  and  Heniy  Alsbrooks ;  to  Countiy  Line,  Elder  G.  D.  Rober- 
son  and  brother  William  Hodges ;  to  Little  River,  Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence; 
and  to  Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  War- 
wick, Chemung,  Corresponding  Virginia,  Salisbury,  Fisher's  River,  Mayo. 
Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer,  Mountidn  Distriot,  Centre  Dis- 
trict and  New  River,  Minutes. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  South  Qilay  Church  during 
the  coming  year.  Such  of  the  ministry  as  were  able  to  do  so  were  re- 
quested to  visit  the  church  at  Sappony,  in  Nash  County,  N.  C. 

Elder  S.  Hassell  reported  that,  owing  to  protracted  and  severoillnesa 
in  his  family,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  Church  History, 
but  hoped  to  do  so  soon. 

At  this  time  the  Association  contained  41  churches ;  1,905  memberB ; 
27  Elders;  11  licentiates;  71  baptisms  during  the  year;  3,000  Minates 
printed. 

1885.  The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Kehokee 
Primitive  Baptist  Association  was  held  with  the  church  at  Beargrass,  in 
Martin  County,  N.  C,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  October  Sd,  4th 
and  5th,  1885.  Elder  Sylvester  Hassell  delivered  the  introductory  dis- 
course i^m  Isaiah  i.  0 :  ''  Except  the  Lard  of  ho$t$  had  ^ft  nnto  «#  a  very 
smaM  remnantt  toe  should  have  been  <m»  Sodom,  and  we  should  have  beem  like 
unto  Gomorrah.^  After  a  short  intermission,  and  praise  and  prayer  by 
Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  Elder  S.  Hassell  was  chosen  Moderator,  brother  Joseph 
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D.  Biggs  Clerks  brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge  and  Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence 
Assistant  Clerks. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  On  Arrangement  of 
Preaching,  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  brethren  W.  G.  Bailey  and  Kinchen 
Taylor;  and  on  Finance  and  Examination  and  Distribution  of  Corre- 
sponding Minates,  brethren  J.  H.  Pippen  and  B.  1.  Alsbrooks. 

Elders  A.  J.  Moore  and  L.  H.  Hardy  preached  on  Saturday ;  Elders 
John  B.  Rowe,  F.  A.  Chick  and  D.  N.  Gore  on  Sunday ;  and  Elders  P.  D. 
Gold,  D.  N.  Gore  and  F.  A.  Chick  on  Monday. 

Letters  from  thirty -six  churches  were  received  and  read.  The  follow- 
ing correspondence  was  received :  From  White  Oak  Association,  Elder 
L.  H.  Hardy,  with  Minutes ;  from  Baltimore,  Elder  F.  A.  Chick,  with 
Minutes;  from  Contentnea,  Elders  J.  R.  Rowe  and  A.  J.  Moore,  with 
Minutes ;  from  Black  Creek,  Eider  P.  D.  Gold ;  from  Mill  Branch,  Elder 
D.  N.  Gore  (visitor) ;  and  from  Mountain  District,  Delaware,  Delaware 
River,  Warwick,  Chemung,  Salisbury,  Upatoie,  Ocmulgee,  Virginia  Cor- 
responding, New  River  and  Country  Line,  Minutes.  Elder  Jordan  W. 
Johnson  was  appointed  to  write  a  Corresponding  Letter  to  our  sister 
Associations  to  be  printed  in  the  Minutes.  The  writing  of  special  letters 
to  the  Contentnea,  White  Oak  and  Black  Creek  Associations  was  dis- 
pensed with.  The  following  messengers  were  appointed  to  sister  Asso- 
ciations :  To  Country  Line,  Elders  B.  Greenwood  and  William  A.  Ross ; 
to  White  Oak,  Elder  P.  D.  Gold ;  to  Contentnea,  Elders  William  A.  Ross 
and  B.  Greenwood;  to  Black  Creek,  Elders  William  A.  Ross  and  B. 
Greenwood ;  to  Little  River,  Elders  M.  T.  Lawrence,  G.  D.  Roberson  and 
brother  William  Hodges.  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Ocmul- 
gee, Abbot's  Creek  Union,  Baltimore,  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  War- 
wick, Chemung,  Corresponding  Virginia,  Salisbury,  Mayo,  Fisher's  River, 
Upatoie,  Etcheconnee,  Primitive  Ebenezer,  Mountain  District,  Centre 
District  and  New  River  Associations. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry  agreed  to  visit  South  Quay  and  Sparta 
Churches  during  the  months  of  the  coming  year. 

Elder  S.  Hassell  reported  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  the  manu- 
script of  the  Church  History  to  press  in  the  month  of  January,  1866. 

A  letter  received  from  the  Colored  Primitive  Baptist  Church  at  Peter 
Swamp,  in  Martin  County,  requesting  membership  in  the  Kehukee  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  postpone  indefinitely— it  being 
thought  better,  as  in  the  cases  of  all  the  Primitive  Baptist  Associations 
in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  known,  for  white  and  colored  churches  to 
be  in  separate  Associations. 

To  tiie  church  at  Peach  Tree,  in  Franklin  County,  a  letter  of  dismis- 
sion was,  uiK>n  application,  granted,  to  join  the  new  Toisnot  Association, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  Kehukee  Association  at  this  time  contained  4}  churches ;  1,891 
members ;  82  Elders ;  4  licentiates ;  and  63  baptisms  reported  during  the 
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year.    Two  thooaand  copies  of  the  Minutes  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  fifteen  dollars  to  be  allowed  the  Clerk  for  his  services. 

The  obituaries  of  Elders  Bobert  H.  Harris  and  Busaell  Tucker  appear 
in  the  Minutes  of  1885. 

£lder  Harris  was  bom  in  Person  County,  N.  C,  Januaiy,  1883,  and 
died,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  in  Edgecombe  County,  N.  C,  May,  1884.  He 
made  Edgecombe  County  his  home  soon  after  the  late  war.  When  young- 
he  united  with  the  Methodists,  and  felt  satisfied  with  them  until  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  show  him  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  his  heart.  After  mov- 
ing to  Edgecombe  County  he  experienced  a  pungent  conviction  of  sin  and 
a  bright  manifestation  of  Christ  as  his  Savior,  and  he  was  baptized  by 
Elder  J.  W.  Purvis  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  Cross  Roads,  by 
which  he  was  soon  licensed,  and  afterwarda  ordained  under  the  hands  of 
a  presbytery  consisting  of  Elders  David  House  and  John  Stamper.  He 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  same  church,  and  retained  that 
position  while  he  lived,  at  the  same  time  traveling  and  preaching  a  great 
deal  in  the  neighboring  churches  and  Associations.  He  firmly  believed 
and  boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  sovereign  and  almighty 
grace.  At  the  Skewarkey  Union  Meeting,  in  session  with  Hopeland 
Church,  March  29, 1884,  his  sermon,  upon  John  vi.  87,  wasaveiy  clear  and 
able  presentation  and  defense  of  that  Bible  doctrine.  He  advocated 
strict  discipline  in  the  churches.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  strong  in  the 
faith  of  God's  elect. 

Elder  Tucker  was  bom  in  Nash  County,  N.  C,  Februaiy  30, 1830,  and 
died  of  pneumonia  in  the  same  County,  November  13, 1888.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  experienced  a  hope  in  Christ,  and  was  baptieed  by 
Elder  Thomas  Crocker  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  at  Peach  Tree 
After  speaking  as  a  licentiate  several  years,  he  was  in  1800  ordained  U> 
the  ministry  by  Elders  John  H.  Daniel  and  Robert  D.  Hart>  and  was  soon 
called  to  the  care  of  Peach  Tree  Church,  which  he  retained  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  also  preaching  much  of  the  time  for  Sandy  Grove,  Hickory 
Ropk  and  Castalia  Churches.  He  was  a  good  farmer,  a  kind  neighbor,  an 
excellent  citizen,  industrious,  economical  and  liberal,  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  plain  and  earnest  preacher  of  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Savior  of  Binners. 
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QUERIES. 

It  appears  that  Queries  have  been  common  among  Baptists  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  their  Associa- 
tions, Union  Meetings  and  monthly  church  meetings.  We  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  those  that  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Kehu- 
kee  Association  since  it  was  organized.  They  may  be  both  interesting 
and  instructing  to  the  reader,  as  showing  the  views  of  brethren,  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  at  different  periods  of  time.  The  first  we  notice  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  year  1777. 

Query  1  (from  the  church  in  Chowan) :  Suppose  a  man  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  therein  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  administrator  of  the  ordinances  thereof,  with  approbation  of 
them  in  their  way,  afterwards  submits  to  believers'  baptism,— is  his  ordi- 
nation valid  to  the  Baptists  f    Answer :  No. 

Query  2  (from  the  church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight) :  What  shall  a  church 
do  with  a  minister  who  labors  to  make  them  believe  that  difference  in 
judgment  about  water  baptism  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  communion  T 
Answer :  Such  a  practice  is  disorderly,  and  he  who  propagates  the  tenet 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender. 

Query  8  (from  brother  Thompson's  church) :  What  shall  a  church  do 
with  a  member  who  is  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  a  fault  and  denies  it,  and 
no  plain  proof  can  be  had,  and  yet  circumstances  appear  very  plainly  that 
he  is  guilty  t  Answer :  That  if  the  church  shaU  think  the  circumstances 
Are  good,  they  ought  to  act  accordingly  and  deal  with  him. 

Query  4  (1778) :  By  what  rule  shall  a  church  approve  or  disapprove 
of  a  minister's  gifts,  who  thinks  he  is  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  t 
Answer :  We  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  if  the  following  things  attend  the 
ministry  of  a  brother,  the  church  may  approve  of  his  gifts,  and  encourage 
him  to  go  on  in  the  work :  1.  If  he  preach  the  truth.  2.  If  his  preaching 
tends  to  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners.  8.  If  it  be  instructive 
and  consolatory  to  the  people  of  God ;  and,  if  need  be,  we  advise  the 
church  to  call  other  ministers  to  the  examination  of  his  call  to  that  work. 

Query  5 :  Is  the  marriage  of  servants  lawful  before  God,  which  is  not 
conaplied  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  t    Answer :  Yes. 

Query  6 :  Is  it  duty  to  hold  a  member  in  fellowship  who  breaks  the 
marriage  of  servants  t    Answer :  No, 

Query  7 :  Suppose  a  member  is  accused  of  a  fault  and  denies  it,  and  a 
person  who  is  not  a  member,  and  is  not  interested  in  the  matter,  has  made 
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oath  before  a  Justiee  of  the  Peace  that  he  is  goilty— what  shall  a  church 

do  in  that  case  T    Answer :  That  the  church  shall  judge  of  the  veracily  of 

the  person  who  swore,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  act  accord- 

ingly. 

H^jjJh^^'^J^'^      Query  8  (1783) :  Is  washing  feet  an  ordinance  of  Christ's  church  which 

^^Jj^^yLi  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  church  T    Answer :  We  look  upon  it  a  duty 

^"^/^  to  be  continued  in  the  church. 

Queiy  9 :  Has  a  church  of  Christ  any  right  to  try  causes  of  a  civil 
nature t  Answer:  We  look  upon  it  that  the  church  has  a  right  from 
God's  word  to  try  aU  causes  which  may  arise  amongst  themselves. 

Query  10 :  Has  a  church  any  right  to  suspend  a  member  from  com- 
munion who  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  still  hold  him  as  a  member  of 
the  church  t  Answer :  As  our  Lord,  in  the  eighteenth  of  St.  Matthew's 
gospel,  has  given  a  sufficient  rule  to  deal  with  offending  members,  we 
generally  think  there  is  no  degree  of  church  censure  to  be  inflicted  on  an. 
impenitent  member,  after  a  public  hearing  in  the  church,  besides  excom- 
munication ;  which  we  believe  consists  in  putting  him  out  of  communion, 
and  membership. 

Query  11 :  Has  a  church  any  authority  from  God's  word  to  lay  it  upon, 
their  minister  to  get  up  in  a  congregation  and  publish  the  excommunica- 
tion of  a  disorderly  member?  Answer:  We  think  that  the  offending: 
member,  being  dealt  with  in  a  public  conference,  is  sufficient  without  any- 
more publication. 

Query  12 :  What  way  is  thought  best  for  a  church  to  act  in  supporting: 
their  minister  T  Answer :  That  each  member  ought  to  contribute,  volun- 
tarily, according  to  his  or  her  ability,  and  in  no  wise  by  taxation  or  any 
other  compulsion. 

Query  13 :  What  method  shall  be  taken  with  a  member  who  shall  rend 
himself  off  from  his  own  church  and  join  another  t  Answer :  We  think  it. 
is  disorderly  for  a  member  to  rend  himself  off  from  his  own  church,  and 
disorderly  for  a  church  to  receive  him. 

Query  14 :  What  shall  a  church  do  with  a  member  who  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  t  Answer :  That  it  ia 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  his  thus  absenting, 
himself  from  the  communion,  and  if  he  does  not  render  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  church  shall  deal  with  him. 

Query  15 :  Is  it  agreeable  to  God's  word  for  Christians  to  marry  un- 
converted persons  t  Answer :  We  do  not  know  that  God's  word  doeft 
actually  forbid  such  marriages,  but  we  would  advise  the  members  of  our 
churches  to  comply  with  Christian  marriages,  as  nearly  as  they  can  judge,, 
for  their  own  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Query  16 :  What  shall  the  master  of  a  family  do  with  his  slaves  wha 
refuse  to  attend  at  the  time  of  public  prayers  in  the  family  t  Answer  r 
We  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  master  of  a  family  to  give  his  slaves  lib- 
erty to  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  and  likewise  it  is  his  duty 
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to  exhort  them  to  it,  and  endeayor  to  convince  them  of  their  duty ;  and 
then  leave  them  to  their  ownjchoioe. 

Query  17 :  Is  it  thought  regular  for  a  church  to  restore  a  Deacon,  upon 
repentance,  from  suspension  to  office,  as  well  as  to  membei-ship  f  Answer : 
It  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  church  be  fully  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in 
executing  his  office  before,  they  may  restore  him  to  office  again,  as  well  as 
to  membership. 

Queiy  18 :  What  way  is  thought  best  for  a  church  to  put  members 
upon  a  trial  of  their  gifts  who  think  they  are  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  t  Answer:  We  judge  it  necessary  that  all  ministers  should  be 
called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  when  any  member  thinks  he  has 
a  call  to  preach,  he  ought  to  inform  his  church  of  it ;  and  then  we  would 
advise  the  church  to  deal  very  tenderly  with  him,  and  give  him  all  the 
encouragement  necessary ;  and  we  would  advise  that  brother  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  church  with  respect  to  the  mannei^  of  beginning  to 
preach. 

Query  19 :  What  shall  a  church  require  of  a  person  for  satisfaction, 
who  had  been  excommunicated  from  another  church  at  a  great  distance, 
and  now,  being  removed  convenient  to  them,  desires  fellowship  with 
them  T  Answer :  That  such  a  person  ought  (if  possible)  by  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  church  where  he  lives,  apply  to  the  church 
from  which  he  was  excommunicated,  and  regain  fellowship  with  them, 
and  then  take  a  letter  of  dismission  from  them  and  join  the  church  amongst 
whom  he  lives. 

Query  20 :  What  are  the  essentials  of  church  communion  T  Answer : 
That  a  person  shall,  before  being  admitted  to  commune,  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  being  savingly  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
publicly  declare  the  same  by  being  regularly  baptized  by  immersion. 

Query  21  (1784) :  Is  it  thought  that  a  Bishop  or  Pastor  of  a  chuf  ch 
stands  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  church  as  any  other  member  with  re- 
spect to  his  having  a  right  to  a  dismission  at  his  request  T  Answer :  It  is 
our  opinion  that  as  a  member  he  is  accountable  to  the  church,  and  as  a 
minister  he  is  accountable  to  God. 

Query  22 :  Is  it  agreeable  to  gospel  rule  and  order  to  call  a  minister 
to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  a  church  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  members  of  said  cnurch  T  Answer :  We  think  they  ought  to  be  unani- 
mous. 

Query  28 :  Has  a  woman  any  right  to  speak  in  the  church  in  matters 
of  discipline  unless  called  upon  T  Answer  :  We  think  they  have  no  right 
unless  called  upon,  or  where  it  resx>ects  their  own  communion. 

Query  24  (1786):  Is  it  legal  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
singrie  person,  in  case  of  inability  to  attend  worship  T  Answer :  We  be- 
lieve it  may  be  lawful  in  some  cases. 

Query  25 :  Is  it  orderly  for  a  church  to  hold  communion  with  a  mem- 
ber 'who  frequents  the  Free  Mason  Lodge  ?  Answer :  We  think  it  dis- 
orderly. 
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Query  96 :  Has  a  chnrch  a  right  to  exoonununioate  a  member  on  the 
single  testimony  of  a  worldling,  in  a  single  case  f  Answer :  Not  unless 
oorrbborating  cirottmstanoea  be  safflcient  to  induce  the  church  to  believe 
the  testimony  to  be  true. 

Query  37 :  What  number  of  ministers  are  snffleient  to  compose  a 
Presbytery.    Answer :    Two  or  more. 

Query  28 :  What  measures  shall  a  Deacon  take  who  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  the  minister's  support,  and  his  conseienee  binds  him  to  do  his  duty, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  frequently  ezcitefi  the  brethren  to  their  duty ; 
yet  after  all,  he  finds  they  neglect  their  duty  T  Answer :  It  is  our  opinion 
that  it  is  the  members'  duty  voluntarily  to  contribute  to  the  minister's 
support ;  and  if  the  Deacon  discovers  any  member  remiss  in  his  duty  that 
he  shall  cite  him  to  the  church ;  and  if  the  church  finds  him  negligent  in 
his  duty,  we  give  it  as  our  adyice  that  the  church  should  deal  with  him 
for  covetousness. 

Query  29  (1788):  What  is  the  real  work  of  a  Deacon  T  Answer :  We 
think  there  ought  to  be  such  officers  in  the  church  as  Deacons,  and  that 
their  work  is  to  serve  tables.  That  is  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  the  table  of 
the  minister ;  and  the  table  of  the  poor.  And  to  see  that  the  church 
makes  proper  provision  for  them. 

Query  80:  How  far  can  a  church  that  has  no  pastor  or  ordained 
minister  (though  they  have  some  other  ordained  officers)  proceed  in  dis- 
cipline to  receive  or  turn  out  membeos,  and  be  orderly  in  their  proceed- 
ings t  Answer :  We  think  that  such  an  organised  church  has  full  power 
to  receive  persons  to  baptism,  and  call  upon  an  authorised  minister  to 
bapti^  them «,  and  that  such  a  chureh  has  full  power  to  ezeomnmnicate 
disorderly  members. 

Query  81  (1789):  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  take  littie  children  in 
hi^arms  (at  the  request  of  their  parents  or  others)  and  name  them  and 
pray  to  the  Lord  to  bless  them  T  Answer :  We  think  it  duty  f6r  minis- 
ters to  pray  for  infants  as  well  as  others,  but  not  to  take  them  in  their 
arms  at  that  time. 

Query  82 :  Is  it  orderly  for  a  minister  to  withdraw  from  a  church  he 
is  pastor  of,  and  refuse  to  preach  or  administer  the  ordinances  amongst 
them  because  they  do  not  pay  him  T  Answer :  By  the  law  of  Christ  min- 
isters are  required  to  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  give  an  account, 
and  their  hearers  are  required  to  communicate  unto  them  in  all  good  things. 
Heb.  xiii.  17 ;  Gal.  vi.  6.  We  believe  that  no  minister  can  justly  refuse 
to  feed  the  flock  he  had  taken  the  charge  of,  without  either  having  their 
consent  therefor,  or  else  referring  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  impartisl 
brethren. 

Query  83  (1797):  What  shall  a  church  do  when  one  member  brings 
an  accusation  against  another  member,  and  he  denies  the  charges ;  shall 
the  testimony  of  the  accuser,  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence,  be  re- 
ceived by  the  church  or  not  t    Answer :    No. 

Query  84  (1799):    Is  it  not  wrong  for  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  a 
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burch  and  the  bead  of  a  family,  wholly  to  neglect  famUy  worship  on 
.ceoiint  of  the  Bmallness  of  his  gifts  in  prayer  f    Answer :    It  is  wrong. 

Query  86 :  Oaght  not  Deacons  to  be  regularly  ordained  before  they 
Lee  the  office  of  a  Deacon  in  any  respect  T    Answer :    Yes. 

Query  86 :  Would  be  the  one  submitted  by  Elder  Martin  Ross  at 
^nolio  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  "  Missionary "  Socielies ;  but 
l&is  has  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  BiBtyry,  and  need 
lot  be  repeated. 

Query  87 :  Are  professors  of  religion,  whose  children  live  with  them 
IS  members  of  their  families,  justifiable  in  allowing  or  even  suifering  them 
»  so  to  dances,  or  associating  with  those  who  delight  in  that  evil  prac- 
:ice  and  its  concomitants  T  Answer :  Let  parents  under  such  drcum- 
itaAces  not  forget  the  case  of  old  Eli  (1  Samuel),  nor  the  express  word  of 
[>od  elsewhere ;  that  children  should  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
BTo,  and  brought  up  in  the  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  for  we  think  it  incon- 
aistent  with  their  religious  professions  to  indulge  their  children  in  that  j 
which  they  cannot  allow  them  to  participate.  ^^y^'^vr*^ 

Queiy  88 :    Is  it  right  for  a  church  in  this  Association  to  hold  in  fel-  ^^jK%^ 
lowship  a  member  who  openly  avows  the  Arminian  tenets,  or  that  P®''^'^^*jCjJ4X4f 
should  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Association  to  represent  the  churchy  ^fjf       ^ 
in  its  deliberations  T    Answer :    We  suppose  it  is  not  right  to  hold  such  fjjl^^^^ 
person  in  fellowship,  and  therefore  of  course  it  would  be  improper  to  ap-       -  -" 
point  him  a  delegate  to  the  Association. 

Query  89 :  Is  it  right  for  a  church,  in  our  connection,  repeatedly  to 
send  her  letters  to  this  Association  without  representing  herself  by  dele- 
gates t    Answer :    It  is  not  regular. 

Query  40  (1807):  Is  it  right  for  the  ministers  or  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  to  publish  meetings  for  preaching  for  such  whose 
religious  principles  or  practices  they  have  no  fellowship  with  t  Answer : 
No. 

Query  41  (1809):  Is  it  thought  disorderly  in  a  member  of  one  of  our 
churches  to  attend  the  preaching  of  such  persons  as  may  be  excommuni- 
cated from  other  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order  T  Answer :  The 
Association  give  it  as  their  opinion  that,  as  it  highly  favors  confusion,  it 
would  be  disorderly. 

Query  42  (1819):  When  a  church  has  made  an  order  for  a  letter  of 
dismission  for  a  member,  and  he,  before  he  receives  it,  proves  guilty  of 
misconduct  which  breaks  fellowship,  ought  the  letter  to  be  given  by  the 
person  api)ointed  ?  Answer :  We  think  members  of  churches,  being  once 
«o,  are  always  so,  until  excluded,  or  when  joined  to  another  church  of  the 
same  faith  and  order ;  wherefoie  a  member  who  has  received  a  letter,  or 
is  about  to  receive  one,  is  still  amenable  to  the  church,  and  if  fellowship 
is  broken  the  letter  should  be  withheld ;  or  if  given,  regained. 

Query  48  (1821):  What  shall  a  church  do  with  a  member  who  be- 
lieves himself  called  to  preach,  when,  after  beariDg  him  for  twelve  months 
or  more,  she  receives  no  edification ;  shall  she  stop  him  or  not  T    Answer : 
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Ab  a  direct  qoeBtioii  requires  a  direct  answer,  we  tberef <ne  aaf  saA  a 
member  oo^rht  to  be  stopped. 

Query  44  (1838):  How  shall  a  churoh  proceed,  who  knows  tint  tw 
of  her  members  are  not  in  fellowship  with  each  other  f  Answer :.  Lee 
the  parties  comply  with  the  directions  given  in  the  eighteenth  dkmpys  *A 
St.  Matthew^s  gospel ;  and  should  they  refuse  to  comply,  and  yet  be  b&- 
reconcUed,  let  them  be  called  before  the  churdi,  and  thecihuTeh  enter  ifii» 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  or  matter  of  difference,  and  deal  with  sfe 
parties  as  they  appear  to  deserve. 

Query  45  (1828) :  Is  it  thought  proper  to  retain  in  feUowafaip  a  mem- 
ber who  clears  out  race-paths,  or  suffers  it  to  be  done  on  his  land,  orw^ 
erects  five  batteries  T    Answer :  No. 

Query  46  (18d4) :  Is  it  agreeable  to  gospel  order  for  niembet»af  a  Bap- 
tist Church  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  church  to  wfaielft  thi^  be 
long,  or  join  another  of  the  same  &ith  and  order,  withont  a  r^nlar  & 
mission  T  or  for  another  church  to  receive  such  membera  witiioat  skI 
'dismission  t    Answer :  On  gospel  principles  we  think  that  in  eaidi  case  a 
^  .  •    is  wrong.  * 

Query  47  (1834) :  Is  it  according  to  gospel  order  for  any  member  or 
.  ^  V  N  <^hurch  of  our  Association  to  invite  into  our  pulpits,  to  piea^  any  miEu- 

.  ter  of  any  other  order  t    Answer :  No. 
^  *  Query  48  (1885):  Can  theJLord's  Supper  be  rigjiUy  or  seriptoi^ 

\      ^ ^admiiSatered by  my  inaL^Pt_m  wdBi^  mjnfitgr  <^n&e  goepeAl  Ai* 
'  swer :  No ;  as^  who  does  so  acts  macriptanUy.       "      "" 

'^  Qn^  49  (ito)  rts  ifagreeahle  to  the  wend  of  God  for  a  chnidi  tiat 
has  no  male  member  to  ask  visiting  brethren  toaaost  theaa  to  hold  a  ci»- 
ferenoe  and  receive  and  baptise  meoBbeiat    Answer :  Tea. 

Query  50  (1858) :  Does  this  Assodatioa  think  it  right  £<»- an  (Hd  Ba|h 
tist  Church  to  receive  a  member  on  a  written  erperieiice,  wrrittoi  oat  \ir 
a  "  Missionary,^  when  the  membn  is  present^  and  lefoaes  to  rdate  ^ 
ezperieneet   Anaww:  No. 
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Jk   CHURCH— EDUCATION— ITINERANCT—ROMANIZINa  OF  PROTE8TAKT8-— 
SOCIETIES— SUNDAY  SCHOOLS— PERSECUTION— FEET- WASHING. 

1.  A$  to  what  ConsHtutea  a  C^ttreA.— According  to  the  Kehukee 
fathers,  "  a  charch  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  men  and  women,  pub- 
iicly  professing  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  being  regularly  baptized  by 
immersion,  who  have  covenanted  together,  given  themselves  up  to  one 
another  in  the  Lord,  to  be  governed  by  His  word,  and  to  be  guided  by  a 
regular  and  proper  discipline,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  customaiy  way  in  wJiich  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Kehukee  ^Ij^^f^  /^ 
Association  receive  members  into  church  f ellovrship  is  for  the  person  who  ^      '^'^ 


desires  admission  into  the  church  to  attend  at  church  conferences,  an<}^ 

when  conference  sits,  to  come  into  the  church  (meeting-house)  and  sig*  ^^ 

jkify  his  intention  to  the  minister,  or  some  of  the  members;   and  thB^Z'Ci/€^*^>^^ 

church  then  sitting,  the  party  who  applies  shall  relate  his.fi^[periencSrset-  >»t^i,»n^ti 

ting^fortOOw  theXordliwakened  him,  and  brought  jjiio  to  a  sense  of  his  -j-" 

losTstate  bTiiature ;  how  he  had  seen  ihe  insufficiency  of  his  owq  works  ^^iM*  AfSdAJi 
to  save  hun ;  and  how  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him  the  wajT  of  life  ^^^bAjclCZju  Ui» 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  reasons  he  has  to  believe  that  he^^  ./^^^  ^^ 
is  interested  in  this  glorious  plairr7ud  the?&vidences  that  he  has  become  ^A**^ 
a  new  creature.    If  any  doubt  remain,  themitnister,-TOrany  of*the  mem- 
befspresent,  ask  such  questions  as  are^necessary  refaSve  therelCb ;  and 
satisfaction  being'oBtainedrihen  the  minister  usually  aslcs  the  church 
respecting  £Ee  life  and  conversation  of  the  candidate  (or  applicant).    And 
if  i^ere  be  general  satisfaction,  the  minister  and  members  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  (as  a  regular  cantlidfite  for  baptism).    Then  a 
time  is  appointed  for  his  baptism ;  and  being  assembled  at  the  side  <jr 
soi^e  con^^'enient  wster,  after  singing  and'  prayer,  the  minister  takes  the^^#M»  4^11^ 
candidatel>y  theliand  and  leads  him  into  the  water  ;  and  at  the  same  time-  f^mJiXj^ 
having  hold  of  the  hands  of  the  party  to  be  baptized  in  one  of  his,  and  the       '      ^ 
other  handlEoldingUy  a  handkerchief  tied  tEist  round  his  head^  shall  dip 
himcLirectiy^a^wards,  all  under  water,  expresfSfng  theSe  words,  or  some 
similar  ^hereto :   'In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  by  the 
authority  of  our  office,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the- 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^    After  the  solemnity  is  performed,  they  both, 
coming  up  out  of  the  water,  join  the  congregation  in  singing  (some  suita- 
ble hymn).    At  the  water  the  newly  baptized  person  is  met  by  the- 
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brethren,  who  aometiinee  salute  him  thus,  *  Tou  are  welcome  to  the  croea* 
dear  brother.' 

**  As  to  the  number  sufficient  to  constitute  a  church,  we  do  not  know 
<that)  the  Scriptures  point  out.    Some  suppose  it  is  necessary  there  should 
i>e  thirteen,  because  James  and  the  twelve  Apostles  were  present  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Supper.    Others  descend  to  seven ;  Tertullian  to 
three.    Our  Lord  says, '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  in  my 
name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them ; '  and  we  read  of  churches  being  in 
some  houses  or  families,  as  was  the  case  with  Priscilla  and  Aquila  (Rom. 
xvi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19).     Also  that  of  Philemon  (verse  3) ;  the  church  in 
iky  hau$e.    Yet  notwithstanding  we  are  left  at  an  uncertainty  to  know 
how  many  were  in  those  families ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  any  particular 
jiumber  is  intended  by  our  Lord.    We  judge  that  where  there  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  carry  on  church  dise^Uns,  with  suitable  church  officers, 
it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  church.'' 
/f\    J    ^    i-^       A  church,  with  its  Clerk,  and  some  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  Mod- 
tM/li«<4#Sr«rator,  la  considered  competent  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
exercise  of  discipline ;  and  such  should  meet  together  regularly  at  stated 
^^h^JfSUd  ^unes,  whether  they  have  a  minister  or  not ;  but  in  ca8e_of  baptism  an 
J  ordained  ministfic^muBU^e  present  to  perform  the  work  ^nd  m  cas^f 

V  ^communion  there  musthfi  one  ormor^Btters  to  officiate  atthela^,  and 

'^e'Or  more  Deacons  to  pass  round  the  elements  to  the  communicant 

Baptist  Churches  in  America  usually,  in  country  plaees,  meet  together 
monthly  and  embrace  two  days  in  their  devotional  exercises,  viz.,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  On  Saturday  they  have  preaching  and  conference,  con- 
'  nected  with  singing  and  prayer ;  on  Sunday  they  have  singing,  praying 
and  preaching.  If  any  are  to  be  baptized,  that  is  done  in  the  morning 
<  T)ef  ore  preaching ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  commimion,  that  is  attended  to 
after  preaching.  Their  communion  seasons  are  quarterly,  as  a  general 
Tule. 

In  cities  and  large  towns,  if  there  be  any  churches  therein,  their  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  for  preaching  on  Sunday,  and  on  other  days  for 
business— usually  about  the  middle  of  some  week  in  the  month.  The 
time  to  commence  meeting  in  the  country  is  usually  11  a.  m.,  and  in  the 
«ities  about  10  a.  m.  In  cities  and  large  towns  they  usually  have,  in  addi- 
tion, afternoon  or  evening  services.  But  genuine  Baptist  Churches  are 
seldom  found  in  cities,  and,  when  found  in  such  localities,  are  apt  to  be 
in  a  sickly  condition.  The  forms  and  fashions,  the  parades  and  shows  of 
city  life,  are  very  uncongenial  to  the  staid  habits  and  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  old-&8hioned  Baptists. 

2.  As  to  ArUdes  of  Faith. — ^These  are  not  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  church,  but  of  much  importance  to  its  order  and  stability. 
The  churches  composing  the  Kehukee  Association,  as  well  aaall  others  in 
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PrimitJYe  Baptigta  fitapd^  their  Articles ;  they  read  them»  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true jind^they  preachlEe~9octnne  c^Hained  in^them  ; 
imd  h^e  that^hemselvea  ancftheir  successorsViirconliiiae^toTlo  soevsii 
tqjhe'^nd  of  the  worlH*.  Xnd  £Bis  {hey  llo  with  great  pleaaore,  though 
well  aware  thaTBae'E'a  course  is  disapproved  by  nearly  all  other  professed 
Christians  in  America.  WMlersome  denominations  have  creeds  more  j^r 
legs  gcthodoz,  yetitjs  lamentably  true  that  they  are  almost  universally 
disregarded  by  the  minist^  andmejgbers  of  nearly  all  the  relfgcms  sects-^ 
and  societjes  inlhj^J^d.  Evidently  the  tendencytor  "the  last  hundred 
yeaii^  ei8I>ectally*in  the  United  States,  has  been  to  leave  the  ancient  land- 
mark of  salvation  by  grace  and  move  in  the  direction  of  salvation  by^ 
works.  Human  efforts,  human  means,  human  passions  and  human  zeal 
are  greatl}^  relied  on  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  vast  multitudes* 
of  professors,  who  almost  entirely  ignore  the  wisdom,  power,  goodnesa 
and  merpy  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  InjhisAwful  daj^of^egeji- 
era<7^Baptists  i^onld  adJLere  tbfi  more  steadfastly  to  the  Apostles^  doc- 
^mc^which  induces  to  f ellowshipjnphf^,  to  communion  §^3[Ipi^e£9  ; 
inorder  that  theHistinction J^eFween  tiie  diurch ^d^orld nught appear 
IgeaterlhanTverlfef or^.  if  poaaible.  ** 

3.  As  to  ^dtcca^ion.— Kehukee  Baptists  and  those  of  like  faith  through- 
out t^e  United  States,  we  feel  assured,  are  in  favor  of  human  learning 
and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  are  not  behind  other  people  in  patron- 
izing the  schools  of  the  country.  They  are  not  opposed  to  education  in 
the  least  degree,  but  are  charged  witli  such  opposition  by  their  enemies^ 
simply  because  they  are  opposed  to  Theological  Seminaries  as  a  means  io 
make  ministers  of  tilie  gospel.  They  believe  when  a  man  is  called  of  God 
to  preach  the  gospel,  that  God  qualifies  him  by  His  Spirit  for  that  work 
immediately,  and  that  the  man  thus  called  should  go  at  once,  without  the 
circumlocution  of  a  collegiate  course  of  training.  The  world  is  made  up 
of  learned  and  unlearned  men ;  and  if  the  Almighty  has  a  use  for  a  learned 
one  He  calls  him  to  the  work,  or  of  an  unlearned  one.  He  calls  him.  Paul 
and  Peter  are  alike  useful  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  as  ministers  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  both  may  feed  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  and  preach 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  was  learned  in 
human  sciences,  Peter  was  not.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
God  only  calls  a  man  to  go  to  a  Theological  School,  and  leaves  the  matter 
entirely  with  that  school  to  teach  him  how  to  preach,  and  then  assign  him 
his  field  of  labor.  Such  a  thought  is  dishonoring  to  God,  and  such  a  course 
would  usurp  His  authority,  rob  Him  of  His  glory,  and  make  Him  sub- 
servient to  the  wisdom  of  men. 

All  persons  **  bom  again  ^^  are  conducted  into  the  school  of  Christ, 
where  they  are  taught  spiritually,  and,  whether  ministers  or  private  mem- 
bers, they  receive  their  instruction  there.  God  there  reveals  Himself  to 
them,  reveals  His  Son  to  them  and  in  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  the 
things  of  Jesus  and  shows  the  same  to  them.  "  All  thy  children  shall  be 
taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.'^ — Isaiah 
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liY.  18.  **  Blefised  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  nnto  thee,  bnt  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."— Matt.  xvi.  17. 
**  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lore  Him.  But 
Ood  hath  revealed  them  nnto  us  by  His  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
-all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."— 1  Cor.  ii.  9, 10. 

4.  As  to  Itinerancy. — Ministers  of  the  gospel  belonging  to  the  Kehnkee 
Association  have  from  the  beginning  been  a  traveling  and  preaching 
l>eople.  Those  ordained  among  them  almost  invariably  have  charge  of 
one  or  more  churches,  and  yet  often  leave  home  and  go  preaching  among 
the  churches  of  their  own  Association  and  those  of  other  Associations, 
sometimes  in  their  own  State  and  sometimes  in  other  States  of  the  Union, 
sometimes  in  contiguous  States  and  sometimes  in  States  very  remote ; 
just  a«  chey  feel  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  move  in  various  directions, 
in  obedience  to  the  great  command  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  "Go  ye." 

In  thus  traveling  and  preaching  they  are  not  restricted  to  Christian 
-congregations  or  to  Baptist  meeting-houses,  but  preach  wherever  there 
IS  opportunity,  at  private  residences,  groves,  or  elsewhere.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  habit  of  ministers  belonging  to  all  other  Associations  in 
the  land  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

Many  are  constantly  going  in  some  direction  or  another,  through  lore 
to  Grod  and  love  to  men.  They  go  as  the  servants  of  God,  believing  He 
will  provide  for  them  and  their  families  while  in  His  service.  They  there- 
fore go  in  faith ;  not  as  hirelings  of  men,  with  a  promise  of  earthly  re- 
ward, but  as  those  sent  of  God,  upon  whom  a  woe  is  laid  if  they  preach 
not  the  gospel.  They  are  not  afraid  to  trust  in  God,  but  are  willing  to 
leave  the  event  with  Him,  and  be  submissive  to  His  righteous  and  holy 
will  in  all  things. 

And  when  clothed  with  this  authority,  they  speak  as  those  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  or  hirelings  of  men,  who  seek  to  please 
the  people  and  gain  human  applause. 

God^s  ministers  in  all  ages  have  been  a  traveling  people.  They  con- 
stitute an  order  of  His  own  creation,  whose  mission  shaU  be  useful  to  men 
and  honorable  to  Him.  This  body  of  men,  as  an  ecclesiastical  power  on 
earth,  is  not  left  to  chance  or  the  caprices  or  shrewdness  of  men  for  its 
organization  or  perpetuity.  God  Almighty  is  the  author  and  supporter  of 
it,  and  it  shall  accomplidi  that  which  He  designs,  though  the  Heavens 
ffdl.  Neither  men  nor  devils  can  sucoessf uUy  impede  or  push  forward 
their  work.  It  is  of  Divine  authority,  and  rises  superior  to  all  finite  con- 
trol. Their  work  is  not  to  raise  the  dead  or  create  a  world,  but  it  is  to 
preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  which  though  it  may  be  unto  the  Jews  a 
«tumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  yet  to  them  who  are 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  it  is  the  power  of  Gk>d  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.— 1  Cor.  i.  38,  24. 

In  imitation  or  mockery  of  this  Divine  arrangement,  many  people  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  choosing  men  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  educat- 
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ing  them  for  that  work,  begiong  money  to  give  them  an  outfit,  and  then 
sending  them  to  preach  wherever  they  think  proper,  either  within  the 
hounds  of  their  own  country  or  in  foreign  lands.  The  object  of  sending 
them  to  preach  is,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  to  save  souls  fi*om 
hell.  Their  preaching  is  to  bring  dead  sinners  to  life,  and  then  teach 
them  how  to  cherish  and  maintain  that  life  which  the  preacher  has  given 
them.  The  quickening  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  redemption  that  is  in 
€hrist  Jesus  are  almost  entirely  ignored. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  good  has  inured  to  the  human  race  by 
the  multiplication  and  sending  forth  of  these  men-made  missionaries, 
Irom  the  origin  of  the  system  to  the  present  time.  If  a  man  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  gospel  himself,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  preach  it  to 
others  f  If  a  man  does  not  preach  the  gospel  at  home,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  he  will  preach  it  abroad  f  If  he  does  not  preach  it  among  civil- 
ized people,  will  he  do  it  among  Pagans  or  the  uncivilized  f  It  is  a  well 
eettled  matter,  in  the  minds  of  good  judges  of  gospel  preaching,  that 
nearly  all  these  men-made  preachers  do  not  preach  the  gospel  at  all  any- 
where, but  endeavor  to  substitute  another  gospel,  so  called,  for  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

The  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  is  the  oldest,  most  honored  ^^^t^^/jtS^ 
authoritative  "Missionary"  Baptist  Association  in  America.    The  ^^^-j/ji^ 
utes  of  that  Association  from  1707  to  1807  have  been  published  in  omS^jp^m^^-^ 
volume.    In  the  Circular  Letter  adopted  by  that  Association  in  1806  (p.#l«>e^  S<»4AJ 
<489  of  the  Minutes),  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  ^^ inmodernmiiiions  Papal  ^M^A^iU* 
Bome  has  led  the  way,  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  formed  in  1540  [1584],  being  the  yff^^g  gr-*^ 
first  missionary  society.^    Thus  it  is  certain  that  Protestants  copied  their 
**  modem  missions,"  not  from  the  inspired  Apostles  of  the  first  century, 
"but  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Now 
Protestants  are  universally  agreed  in  denouncing  the  idolatrous  corruptions 
and  heathenish  abominations  of  Roman  Catholic  **  Missions ; "  but  volumes 
of  evidence  have  been  published  in  demonstration  of  similar,  if  not  alto- 
gether so  horrible,  corruptions  and  abominations  practiced  by  Protestant 
"*  Missionaries  "  among  the  heathens  of  the  nineteenth  century.    In  India, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  etc.,  such  enormi- 
ties as  the  following  have  been  perpetrated  in  this  century  by  Protestant 
''^  Missionaries :  "—The  gathering  of  congregations  by  the   police  with 
whips  and  rattans ;  the  **  missionaries  "  using  the  poor  heathens  as  mules 
or  oxen  to  draw  the  families  of  the  "missionaries"  to  their  religious  meet- 
ings (or  even  on  pleasure  excursions),  whipping  them  if  they  travel  too 
slowly,  and  hitching  the  heathens  out  of  doors,  like  beasts  of  burden, 
-while  the  "missionaries"  go  into  the  house  to  preach  their  pretended 
^*  goepel ;"  the  willful  deceiving  of  the  ignorant  heathens  into  an  external 
profession  of  Christianity  after  they  learn  to  answer  a  few  questions  in 
the  *'  Catechism,"  and  selling  them,  for  money,  monthly  tickets  as  pass- 
ports to  Heaven,  and  the  "  missionaries  "  thus  realizing  large  revenues, 
tiesides  the  amounts  paid  them  by  their  employers  at  home ;  willfully  false 
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reports  of  saoeess  sent  by  the  **  misuonarieB^  to  their  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  and  increasing  their  peeoniaty  incomes ;  capturing- 
and  confining  the  heathens  in  order  to  "  convert"  them ;  and  the  great 
increase  of  vice  and  crime,  dishonesty,  theft,  drunkenness  and  licentious- 
ness among  the  heathens  after  the  introduction  of  this  spurious  Christi- 
anity into  their  midst.  In  proof  of  these  statements,  see  the  abundant 
testimony  of  competent  witnesses  (including  goyemment  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel),  published  in  Griffin's  "  History  of  the  PrimitiTO 
Baptists  of  Mississippi,''  Elder  Jesse  Cox's  "  Exposition  of  Bevcdation," 
and  the  past  volumes  of  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  the  "  Christian  Doc- 
trinal Advocate  and  Monitor,"  the  **  New  York  Sun,"  the  "  Baptist  Kegia- 
ter,"  etc.  We  would  now  ask  the  candid  reader.  Are  not  the  above-men- 
tioned Protestant ''  Missionary  "  abominations  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  sale  of  indulgences  to  sin,  and  of  priestly  pardons,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  f  Who  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  God 
.is  the  author  of  such  iniquities  t  Behold  the  corrupt  fruit  of  a  corrupt 
tree—the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  departure  from  the  perfect 
apostolic  model  of  preaching  the  gospel  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  f 

Says  Griffin,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Mississippi  Primitive  Baptists:'^ 
"  If  the  reader  can  see  any  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for  begging 
money  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  his 
perception  is  much  keener  than  ours.  Indeed,  the  very  reverse  is  taught 
as  a  duty.  '  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  apir- 
itual  things,  their  duty  is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  canud  thin^B-^ 
The  only  object  set  forth  in  the  collecting  of  these  contnbutions  waa  to 
supply  tile  necessity  of  the  saints ;  but  the  '  missionaries'  have  reversed 
the  rule,  and  beg  money  for  the  heathen.  Paul  calls  it  ministering  to  the 
saints ;  but  the  '  missionaries '  minister  to  the  heathen.  Paul  instructed 
the  churches  for  each  member  to  lay  by  him  in  store  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  but  the  '  missionary '  rule  is  to  contribute  money  every  Sunday. 
Paul  encouraged  the  collection  of  contributions  for  a  specific  purpose,  but 
the '  missionaiies '  for  every  purpose  which  their  vain  and  fruitful  imagina- 
tions can  invent  and  call  benevolent.  Paul's  obiect  was  to  minister  to  t^e 
saints  in  carnal  things,  but  the  object  of  the  '  missionaries '  is  to  miniflter 
to  the  heathen  in  H>intual  things.  The  apostolic  purpose  was  to  save  the 
saints  from  starving,  but  the  'missionary'  purpose  is  to  save  the  heathen 
from  perdition.  The  Apostle  calls  the  contribution  canal  thin^^  but 
the  '  missionaries '  call  it  the  power  of  Christ.  '  For  a  moment,^  say  they, 
'  think  of  the  power  which  the  mighty  Savior  can  call  into  action  in  this 
manner.' 

"  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the  power  here  alluded  to,  majiy 
plans  are  put  in  operation.  One  is  to  send  out  begging  agents,  aad  g:ive 
them  a  certain  per  cent,  on  all  they  can  obtain.  Another  is  to  have 
'  missionary '  sermons  preached  on  stated  occasions,  when  the  moat  skill- 
ful  sophist  is  selected  to  play  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  peo|>le  and 
obtain  money  under  false  pretenses.    On  these  occasions  it  is  "*ian1  for 
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the  speaker  to  represent  the  heathen  as  crying  for  help  to  save  them  from 
perdition.  But  we  have  giiren  ample  testimony  to  show  that,  instead  of 
this,  they  cry,  as  an  oppressed  people,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  anti* 
Christian  cmsaders. 

"  We  might  here  with  propriety  say  that  there  is  not  one  instance,  by 
precept  or  example,  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  of  taking  up  a 
contribution  for  sending  the  gosi>el  from  one  country  to  another.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  positively  forbid.  The  only  rule  laid  down  by  Christ 
or  His  Apostles  (the  first  rule  of  Christ  on  the  subject)  for  this  purpose  is : 
'  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your  purse,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  etc.,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  etc.  And  into 
whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set 
before  you,  etc.  But  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter  and  they  receive  you 
not,  go  your  way  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and  say.  Even  the  very 
dust  of  your  dty  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  against  you.' 

"  But  the  '  missionaries,'  though  they  profess  to  know  God,  yet  in 
works  they  deny  Him.  They  set  at  naught  the  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  King  of  Zion,  and  practice  plans  invented  by  their  own  evil 
imaginations.  Instead  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  as 
the  Lord  has  commanded,  they  would  beg  from  them  their  last  cent,  and 
then  brag  behind  the  curtain  of  their  success,  thus  glorying  in  their  own 
shame.  This  they  do  under  pretense  of  enforcing  Christian  duty ;  and 
though  they  have  no  Scripture  authority  for  such  conduct,  yet  they  are 
enabled  to  lead  '  silly  women '  astray,  and  consequently  the  men,  through 
the  influence  of  a  pious  conclave  associated  together  in  one  common 
cause.  They  make  merchandise  of  the  people,  under  false  pretenses,  by 
first  corrupting  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  then  bringing  it  to 
bear  upon  them,  thus  forcing  them  to  give  merely  to  avoid  censure.  And 
this  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  too  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  heathen  from  perdition. 

"  But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  by  a  fair  mode  of  reasoning,  that, 
though  they  may  have  an  outside  accumalating  faith  on  the  subject,  yet 
they  have  not  an  internal  conscientious  fiuth.  The  manner  and  purposes 
for  which  they  spend  money  is  alone  ample  proof  on  this  subject.  The 
disbursing  of  '  missionary '  funds  among  the  officers  and  agents  has  be- 
come a  source  of  loud  complaint  by  those  who  support  the  cause.  The 
following  from  the  '  Boston  Investigator '  will  somewhat  illustrate  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  ' missionary'  leaders  who  live  in  the  large  citiea 
and  control  the  funds : 

"  *  We  never  had  any  doubt  but  what  there  were  some  who  supported 
religion  from  the  best  motives;  but  we  believe  that  many  support  it 
with  about  the  same  object  in  view  that  the  multitude  had  when  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  namely, '  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.'  This  making  a  trade  of 
religion  is  a  shocking  evil.  We  find  tract  societies  established,  charitable 
institutions  set  on  foot,  new  plans  devised  to  meliorate  our  condition, 
new  buildings  erected,  new  laws  devised,  new  improvements  suggested. 
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and  when  we  follow  them  up  and  see  them  organized,  we  shall  find  the 
pious,  humane  and  totally  disinterested  projectors  filling  the  lucrative 
places  of  presidents,  scribes,  agents,  clerks,  printers,  etc., — ^a  son  here,  a 
brother  there,  and  religion  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  private  gain, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  public  good.  As  an  instance  in  point,  the 
'  Missionary  House  ^  in  this  city  pays  four  secretaries  a  salary  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly ;  and  out  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  raised  the 
last  year  by  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  not  less  than  six  thousand 
were  expended  in  agencies,  etc.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  re- 
ligious teachers,  as  a  class,  conduct  their  performances.  They  labor  for 
money  just  as  much  as  a  mechanic  who  builds  a  house  or  a  ship.  The 
only  difference  is,  the  'missionaries^  are  not  half  as  honest  as  the 
mechanic,  inasmuch  as  they  pretend  not  to  work  for  money,  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  a  system  of  cheating,  or  as  they  say  in  law, '  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretenses.' 

**  *  Society  requires  reform,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  cannot  be  effected 
by  these  money -making,  pious  schemers.  It  must  be  done  by  precept 
and  example,  by  justice,  generosity,  mild  persuasion,  disinterested  benev- 
olence, unmitigated  love  and  kindness,  and  not  got  up  under  the  shape  of 
contributions  for  '  missionaries,'  tract  societies,  etc. 

'' '  On  every  side  we  see  new  schemes  to  obtain  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses—converting the  heathen,  sending  '  missionaries '  abroad,  building 
churches,  holding  religious /atr«,  buying  up  theatres  for  the  purpose  of 
private  speculation,  establishing  pious  newspapers,  etc. 

" '  These  sums,  which  could  be  converted  to  obgects  of  charity,  to  feed 
the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  are  taken  from  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  spare  them,  to  constitute  a  fund  which  is  to  be  expended  under  the 
auperintendence  of  certain  men.  The  annual  amount  raised  for  such 
purposes  in  this  country  is  immense,  and  we  are  feeling  the  force  of  it, 
not  in  substantial  and  wholesome  reforms,  but  in  the  meddling  interfer- 
ence with  private  concerns— invading  the  sanctity  of  domestic  retirement, 
and  attempting  to  hold  public  opinion  and  public  will  in  a  thraldom 
almost  as  oppressive  as  the  Inquisition  itself.  We  are  told  that  this  is  all 
for  real  goodness  and  sincere  piety  ;  and  he  who  objects  to  it  is  no  friend 
of  benevolence  and  true  religion.  Let  us  beware  of  faiu^ticism,  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance ;  they  are  the  curses  of  human  society,  and  always 
assume  some  plausible  shape  to  deceive  and  beguile.  Men  do  not  always 
practice  as  they  preach ;  and  when  we  see  profit  introduced  under  the 
panoply  of  spiritual  guides,  we  can  see  no  grounds  for  believingr  that  a 
i^y^ti^m  of  religion  which  thus  encourages  hypocrisy  is  of  as^  utility  in 
promoting  human  happiness.' " 

In  order  to  show  a  specimen  of  the  pride,  worldly-mindedneas  and 
inconsistency  of  '*  missionaries,"  our  author  (Grifiin)  further  says : 

''  Again  we  quote  from  the  '  Portland  Boat,'  published  in  the  State  of 
Maine: 

"  '  The  t^ws  in  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  were  lately  sold  at  auction 
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for  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  society,  in  addition  to 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  year,  has  given  its  rector  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  furnished  a  pastorage  house,  and  insured  his  life  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars ! 

*^  *  This  church  is  rightly  named ;  it  was  at  Mount  Calvary  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  crucified ;  and,  at  this  New  York  Calvaiy,  this  moun- 
tain of  pride  and  sin.  He  is  *  crucified  afresh  and  put  to  an  open  shame/ 
Just  think  of  Christ,  with  a  little  band  of  fishermen,  going  up  and  down 
the  world  doing  good,  without  where  to  lay  His  head,  preaching  from  fish- 
ing boats,  among  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  afilicted,  gathering  grain  and 
rubbing  it  out  of  the  chaff  with  His  hands  to  appease  His  hunger ;  eating 
with  the  poor ;  tarrying  at  nig^t  with  those  most  despised  of  the  world ; 
without  popularity,  despised,  hated,  reviled,  persecuted ;  without  salary, 
asking  none,  yet  continuing  to  do  good,  even  to  His  enemies ;  and  in  His 
last  breath  asking  forgiveness  for  those  who  nailed  Him  to  the  tree.  Just 
think  of  Him  and  His  humble  course,  through  -poverty  and  abuse,  and 

then  think  of  the  *  Bight  Rev.  Dr.'  H ,  of  New  York,  the  professed  dis- 

oiple  of  the  lowly  Master,  in  his  forty  thousand  dollar  church,  with  a 
present  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  a  yearly  salary  of  five 
thousand  more !  with  his  life  insured  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Verily,  if  this  be  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  has  wonderfully  changed, 
«ince  first  preached  on  the  mountains  and  by  the  seaside,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

'*  *'  A  forty  thousand  dollar  church  built  with  money  gained  by  cheat- 
ing, lying,  grinding  the  laces  of  the  poor,  robbing  the  widows  and  the 
latherless  \  A  fifteen  tihonsand  dollar  present,  and  a  five  thousand  doUar 
aalary,  the  money  gained  by  the  same  means !  Now  who  is  there  in  this 
broad  land  that  does  not  know  that  such  a  religion  must  be  a  curse  and 
nothing  else  but  a  curse  to  all  concerned  t  Who  has  not  sense  enough  to 
see  that  this  is  as  directly  opposite  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  darkness  is 
to  light  t  and  yet,  my  friend,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  this  church  is 
no  worse  at  heart  than  nearly  all  other  .churches  in  the  land ;  but  give 
them  the  means,  and  small  is  the  number  of  such  as  would  not  wander 
jast  as  fast  from  the  truth,  and  be  Just  as  ready  to  crucij^  Christ  afresh, 
and  put  Him  to  open  shame.  Is  it  surprising  that  there  are  infidels  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  number  increases,  while  the  professed  followers  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  manifest  such  monstrous  hypocrisy  f ' " 

To  this  Griffin  adds  the  following  remarks :  "  Is  it  possible  that  these 
X)eople,  who  make  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  such  purposes, 
do,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  believe  that  iluit  money  could  have 
been  made  instrumental  in  saving  souls  from  perdition  f  If  so,  do  they 
not  act  grossly,  yea,  fiendishly  inconsistent  with  their  faith  T  Yet  saving 
the  heathen  from  perdition  is  the  theme  of  all  these  '  missionary '  denom- 
inations, and  begging  money  as  a  power  to  accomplish  this  end !  Yea, 
they  would  beg  the  last  dime  from  the  poor  and  needy,  who,  according  to 
Ihe  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  should  be  objects  of  their  charity.    And 
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when  thus  blasphemously  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  nnwar- 
ranted  purposes,  it  is  huddled  together  in  large  sums,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
certain  men  in  our  large  cities.'^— GriiSn's  **  History  of  the  Primitive  Bi4>- 
tists  of  Mississippi^'  (pp.  09-67). 

Kehukee  Baptists  and  those  of  like  faith,  we  think,  all  oyer  the  world, 
believe  that  modem  "  missionism  "  is  humanly  devised  and  entirely  un- 
authorized  by  the  Scriptures ;  that  not  a  word  of  authority  for  such  a 
movement  can  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  the  colossal  fabric— foun- 
dation, superstructure  and  cap-stone— thus  raised  by  "  BIystery  Babylon'^ 
and  her  "Daughters,'^  i^  in  violation  of  Grod's  command*  derogatory  to 
His  wisdom,  power,  mercy  and  truth*  and  has  resulted  in  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  nations  and  immense  woes  to  the  hunuin  race. 

6.  A$  to  Secret  iSitHxeties.— Kehukee  Baptists  have,  frcMu  the  early 
periods  of  their  existence  as  a  body,  olgected  to  their  members  uniting- 
with  secret  orders  of  men ;  not  that  they  opposed  or  waged  any  war 
against  secret  societies,  whether  civil,  religious  or  political,  but  because 
they  thought  it  unbecoming  in  a  Baptist  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  breth- 
ren and  hide  himself  away  in  the  cloisters  of  a  secret  society,  where  the 
eyes  of  his  brethren  could  not  rest  upon  him,  so  as  to  judge  of  his  actions,, 
pledges  or  communings,  whether  right  or  wrong.  They  think  a  Baptist 
should  be  "  open-faced,"  and  desire  to  see  and  be  seen  by  his  brethren  at 
all  times. 

6.  As  to  Temperance  or  Moral  Brform  /SSocietie*.— Kehukee  Baptists  be-- 
lieve  that  the  church  of  God  is  the  best  Temperance  or  Moral  Reform 
Society  in  the  world.  And  therefore  if  a  member  of  the  church  attaches 
himself  to  one  of  these,  he  lowers  the  standard  of  his  morality,  and  casts 
a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  not  making  His 
church  superior  to  any  combination  of  men. 

7.  Ae  to  8ahbath  /Softool^.— These  were  unknown  to  the  church  for 
about  1,800  years  of  its  ezistehce.  And  when  first  started  by  Robert 
Raikes,  of  England,  they  were  considered  unobjectionable,  and  genuine 
Baptists  in  America  sanctioned  them  at  first ;  but  so  soon  as  they  were 
made  an  engine  of  priestcraft,  with  which  to  manufacture  members  of 
churches,  so  called,  belonging  to  various  denominations  of  professed 
Christians,  the  true  church  withdrew  her  encouragement  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  invention.  These  schools,  though  so  recentl^r 
established,  are  reckoned  now  by  all  false  churches  to  be  indispensable  to 
their  growth  and  prosperity. 

8.  A$  to  PerMtftf^ion.— Kehukee  Baptists  believe  that  the  true  church, 
of  Christ  never  persecutes,  but  is  always  persecuted.  If  persecution  i& 
seen  emanating  from  any  body  of  men  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  ^e 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  that  body  of  men  is  not  the  church  of  Christ;* 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  sheep  persecute  the  wolf,  or  the  dove  the 
hawk.    God's  people  are  prefigured  by  sheep  and  doves. 

Abel  never  killed  Cain,  but  Cain  has  always  been  kflling  Abel  sinee 
the  first  murder  on  earth  was  committed.    The  patriarchs  and  prophets 
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^ere  pereecutBd— many  of  them  even  nnto  death.  Christ  waspeTsecnted 
and  finally  crucified.  John  the  Baptist  was  shut  up  in  prison  and  finally 
beheaded.  The  Apostles  were  persecuted ;  whipped,  stoned,  imprisoned 
and  slain,  many  of  them  for  their  witnessing  to  the  truth.  The  early 
ChriiBtians  of  the  first  three  centuries  were  persecuted  and  slain  by  tens 
of  thousands  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  After  the  ascension  of  Constantine  the 
Great  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome,  the  church  in  a  short  time  was  per- 
secuted until  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  then  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  first  in  the  Old  World  and  then  in  the  New,  until  the  present 
day,  there  having  been  no  complete  cessation  of  it  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  for  1,885  years. 

Genuine  Baptists,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  as  has  been  already 
«hown,  have  ever  been  opposed  to  persecution ;  opposed  to  a  union  of 
Church  and  State ;  opposed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  They  have  ever  been  in  favor  of  soul  liberty,  and  have 
the  honor  of  founding  the  first  Colony  or  State  in  the  world  that  imparted 
this  blessing  to  all  its  citizens. 

That  religious  liberty  which  is  so  freely  ei^oyed  by  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  at  this  day,  may  be  said  to  be  the  out- 
irrowth  from  that  root  of  religious  liberty  found  embedded  in  the  soil  of 
Baptist  principles  in  all  ages.  .^        .  ^ 

9.  As  to  Feet'  TfltwWnflr.— -TMs^appears  to^  an_open_guestion  among  ^/r^f^^f^ 
Baptigts,  some  approving  and  othe^  disapproving  the  literal  observance   /j^j/^   ^ 


aTa  church  ordinanceor  rite,  and  all  getting  along  harmoniouslytogether.  ^ 
We  find  nothing  of  ifTn  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  among  The 
churches  in  ancient  times,*  but  of  late  it  has  assumed  importance,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  observed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Kehukee  Association 
for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Some  of  the  Kehukee  churches  have  never  observed  it  at  all ;  others 
bave  occasionally  observed  it  upon  motion  of  some  one  in  Conference, 
^nd  attended  to  it  during  some  week  day  at  the  meeting-house,  or  at  some 
private  house  at  night,  and  this  at  long  intervals.  Others  observe  it 
annually,  and  connect  it  with  communion  or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  while 
others  repeat  it  quarterly,  and  in  every  instance  connect  it  with  com- 
munion, which  almost  invariably  occurs  on  Sunday,  after  the  preaching 
services  are  ended. 

^^^-      •  -   ■  - ■■    -■    - — "- — —■  til 
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This  irregolarity,  we  iiiu«t  oonfeas,  shows  more  diiFerence  amoDir 
orthodox  Baptists  than  all  other  practioes  or  observances  adhered  to  by 
them  put  together.  Some  are  ready  to  conclude  on  the  account  of  this 
diversity  that  they  are  not  one  people ;  that  they  are  divided  and  cannot 
walk  together.  Bat  this  is  a  wrong  conclusion ;  they  are  one  people  still, 
and  do  not  allow  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  this  rite  to  affect 
their  fellowship  with  each  other.  The  churches  composing  the  Kehukee 
Association  will  perhaps  represent,  on  this  subj^t,  all  the  churches  in  the 
United  States*  some  engaging  in  the  practice  of  feet- washing  more  or  less, 
and  others  not  at  all.  We  conclude,  therefore,  if  the  discordant  views  on 
this  subject  have  not  broken  fellowship  among  the  dear  children  of  God 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  they  never  will ;  and  that  the  faithful  io 
Christ  Jesus  will  continue  to  press  onward,  hand  in  hand  together, 
"  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,r 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  would 
be  deplorable  and  contrary  to  ancient  usage  among  Baptists  if  any  one  or 
more  should  at  any  time  hereafter,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  set  ap 
a  bar  of  communion  between  themselves  and  those  who  differ  with  them 
on  this  subject.  Such  a  dogmatical  or  dictatorial  spirit  should  not  be 
encouraged  or  even  tolerated  in  the  household  of  faith*  It  would  look 
selfish  and  out  of  place. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  observance  of  feet- washing,  either  regu- 
larly or  irregularly  in  church  meeting,  is  about  as  follows,  viz.:  In  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  John  it  is  recorded  that  the  Savior,  in  rising  from 
supper,  took  a  towel  and  girded  Himself,  poured  water  into  a  basin, 
washed  the  feet  of  HLb  disciples  and  wiped  them  with  the  towel,  and  then 
said  to  them,  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Liord ;  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another^s  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than 
he  that  sent  him.    If  ye  know  these  thinffe,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  themJ" 

Here  is  a  command,  it  is  urged,  binding  on  the  disciples  and  on  all 
who  should  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  till  the  end  of  time.  That  it 
should  be  literally  observed,  too,  as  it  was  literacy  instituted.  That  its 
literal  import  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  construed  away  as  being  only 
figurative,  no  more  than  can  Baptism  and  the  Supper  be  dispensed  with 
literally  or  be  construed  as  merely  figurative.  And  some  on  this  side  of 
the  question  also  urge  that,  as  the  washing  immediately  followed  the 
Supper,  so  it  should  now  be  attended  to  immediately  after  communion,, 
either  quarterly  or  annually.  While  some  recognize  it  as  a  duty  only, 
others  hold  it  as  an  ordinance  inseparably  connected  with  the  Sapper,  and 
that  it  should  be  held  just  as  sacred. 

Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  hold  that  the  washing*  of  the 
disciples^  feet  by  the  Savior  was  intended  to  be  restricted  to  them,  or  at 
farthest  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  East.    They  hold  that  it  was  a 
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custom  of  long  standing  among  the  Jews  to  wash  their  own  feet,  or  have 
some  one  else  to  do  it  for  them  when  weary  and  resting  in  the  day 
time,  or  before  retiring  at  night.  They  either  went  barefooted  or  wore 
sandals  in  traveling,  as  a  general  thing,  so  that  their  feet  were  soiled 
and  required  washing.  These  argue  that  something  beyond  the  literal 
washing  was  intended,  because  the  Savior  said  to  Peter  on  the  occasion, 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'^ 
They  also  instance  the  entire  absence  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  say  that  the  allusion  to  it  in  First  Timothy  v.  10  clearly 
shows  that  the  washing  was  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  not  in  a  church 
capacity :  "  If  she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  strangers, 
if  she  have  washed  the  saints^  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if 
she  have  diligently  followed  every  good  work."  These,  it  is  urged,  are 
private  and  household  duties  and  virtues,  and  do  not  refer  to  the  ordi- 
nances or  public  proceedings  in  the  church  of  Christ.  They  regard  the 
act  of  washing  the  disciples^  feet  as  entirely  figurative  of  that  love,  humil- 
ity, burden-bearing  and  stooping  to  the  necessities  of  each  other,  which 
should  characterize  the  chosen  people  of  God  throughout  the  world  until 
time  should  be  no  more. 

A  great  deal  more  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question  than  is 
here  noticed,  but  what  is  here  repeated,  it  is  thought,  will  suffice. 

The  [senior]  author  of  this  work  has  always,  since  his  connection 
with  the  Baptists,  supposed  this  to  be  an  open  question  among  them,  and 
has  had  the  like  feelings  of  regard  and  fellowship  for  those  who  did  and 
those  who  did  not  literally  observe  the  practice  of  feet- washing.  He  has 
a  number  of  times,  since  his  church -membership  (a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years),  united  with  brethren  in  feet- washing,  and  has  had  some  pleas- 
ant seasons  on  these  occasions.  He  never  made  a  move  in  that  direction 
himself  for  a  public  feet- washing,  but  always  sanctioned  it  when  made 
by  others,  feeling  at  all  times  willing  to  wash  a  brother^s  feet,  either  in 
the  meeting-house  or  in  a  private  house,  either  by  day  or  by  night.  He 
has  united  with  brethren  in  this  rite  at  a  private  house  by  night,  where 
the  brethren  occupied  one  room  and  the  sisters  another.  He  has  engaged 
in  it,  with  the  members  of  his  own  church  and  others,  when  occasionally 
they  have  agreed  to  enter  into  it ;  and  he  has  united  in  the  literal  observ- 
ance with  some  who  adhere  to  the  custom  annually. 


The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  feet- washing  on  both  sides  has  ^^^^^il^j/^ 
while  the  question  was  mooted  in  the  Baptist  periodicals.    Such  will 


characterized  by  a  true  Christian  spirit,  worthy  of  great  commendation ; 
and  has  had  the  appearance  of  washing  each  other^s  feet  all  the  time, 


likely  be  the  condition  of  things  even  to  the  end.  ^^fif/iAJ  — 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  church,  were  the  observance  or  non-^^^^ 
observance  of  this  rite  ever  to  be  set  up  as  a  bar  to  fellowship.    So  far       ^^ 
from  this  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  customary  with  the  churches  in 
the  Kehukee  Association  to  excuse  any  or  all  who  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  unite  with  them  on  such  occasions. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CHUBCHES  COMPOSING  THE    KEH17KEB    ASSOCIATION  IN 

1886. 
!•  JBearffraa,  MarUn  dmnty.—ThiA  church  is  ritnated  in  Martin 
County,  about  seTen  miles  southwest  of  Williamston.  She  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey.  A  meeting-house  was 
built  by  the  brethren  and  neighbors  not  far  from  a  water  course  by  the 
name  of  Bear  Grass,  from  which  the  name  was  derived.  Conferences 
were  held  and  gospel  ordinances  administered  for  several  years  by  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey.  In  the  year  18S9  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey,  convenient  to  this  place,  petitioned 
for  dismission  to  form  a  constitution,  which  was  granted,  and  Elders 
Joseph  Biggs  and  Jeremiah  Biggs  and  Jeremiah  Leggett  constituted  a 
church  at  this  place  with  thirty  members.  She  then  called  on  Elder  Biggs, 
who  consented  to  serve  her  as  occasional  pastor,  and  did  so  until  1^3, 
when,  from  age  and  infirmity,  he  declined.  After  this  time  Elder  John 
Ward  served  her  as  occasional  pastor  for  some  years. 

In  1888  William  Whitaker,  being  a  member  of  this  church,  was  licensed 
to^xercise  his  gifts.  In  1888  he  was  ordained  to  the  administration  of 
gospel  ordinances  by  a  presbytery  composed  of  Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and 
Humphrey  Stallings.  He  was  then  very  soon  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church,  and  continued  to  fill  that  office  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  November  28, 1874.  After  his  decease  the  church 
called  Elder  Levi  Rogerson,  whose  membership  was  at  Smithwick^s  Creek, 
to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  her,  and  he  continues  in  that  capacity  till 
this  day,  giving  much  satisfaction  to  the  church.  This  church  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  having  a  goodly  number  of  brethren  to  transact  the 
business  thereof.  She  has  been  favored,  besides  the  services  of  her  regu- 
lar pastors,  with  the  ministerial  labors  occasionally  for  the  last  forty  yean 
of  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  Thomas  Biggs,  Henry  Peal,  William  Gray,  David 
House,  William  A.  Ross,  John  L.  Ross  and  Levi  Rogerson.  Her  monthly 
meetings  occur  on  the  third  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each  month. 
Her  number  of  members  at  present  (1885)  is  forty-eight. 

2.  Bethlehem^  l)/rrell  County, — This  church  is  situated  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  Columbia,  the  capital  seat  of  the  county.  It  was  at 
first  called  '*  Sound  Side.'^    The  members  originally  composing  this  church 
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<»me  mostly  from  the  churob  at  Scnppemong.    The  church  was  consti- 
tated  in  1834  by  Elders  Micajah  and  James  Ambrose. 

She  united  with  the  Association  in  the  same  year,  with  twenty-seven 
members.  Elder  James  Ambrose  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  the  church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1880. 
After  his  death  she  was  served  by  Elder  Mlcigah  Ambrose  until  he  died, 
^he  was  then  for  a  long  period  without  any  regular  pastor,  but  was  served 
by  ministers  from  sister  churches. 

In  1842  William  Reynolds  became  a  member  of  this  church,  and  in  1852 
he  was  ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  by  a  presby- 
tery composed  of  Elders  Clayton  Moore  and  Eli  McGaskey.  He  was  im- 
mediately called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church.  In  that  capacity  he 
served  the  church  until  October,  1878,  when  he  departed  this  life  while  on 
his  way  home  from  the  session  of  the  Association  held  with  the  church  at 
Kehukee,  Halifax  County,  that  year. 

Her  Deacons'  names  in  1842  were  Abraham  I.  Swain  and  William 
l^emp.  Her  next  were  William  and  James  M.  Barnes,  then  William  R. 
Liverman,  then  Bei^amin  Reynolds  and  William  Voliva-— the  last  two 
were  ordained  in  1874.  This  church  has  had  her  peace  much  disturbed  by 
**  missionary  "  agents  and  Arminian  Baptists ;  yet  she  stands  firm  in  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  now  held 
•on  the  third  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each  month.  Her  number  of 
members  is  twenty-seven. 

8.  Beiklehemj  Pasquotank  Coun^.— This  church  was  constituted  Au- 
mist  22d,  1849,  by  Elders  George  W.  Carrowan  and  Samuel  Tatum,  from 
Coiijock  Church,  Currituck  County.  The  meeting-house  is  situated  half 
a  mile  from  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Elder  Samuel  Tatum  was  the  first 
pastor  (chosen  in  1860),  and  Elder  Charles  Meads  is  the  present  pastor 
<ehoBen  in  1876).  William  Forbes  was  the  first  Deacon,  and  Thomas 
Miller  succeeded  him.  There  have  been  six  Clerks,  as  follows:  D.  B. 
Pendleton,  John  Tatum,  William  Forbes,  William  F.  Sanders,  WUliam 
Greaves  and  Joseph  B.  Cooper,  who  was  chosen  in  1876,  and  is  the  present 
Clerk. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  fourteen.  The  monthly  meetings 
take  place  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month  and  Saturday  before. 

The  pastor.  Elder  Charles  Meads,  informs  the  present  writer  that  this 
church  is  now  in  a  very  low  state— the  house  of  worship  being  so  dilapi- 
dated that  meetings  can  be  held  only  in  warm  weather.  May  the  Lord 
revive  His  blessed  work  of  grace  in  the  membership  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  church.— [S.  H.] 

4.  Beaverdam,  Beaiifort  County, -^This  church  was  formerly  called 
■"  Washington,"  but  changed  her  name  in  1872.  The  house  of  worship  is 
now  situated  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Washington,  in  Beaufort 
County.  The  church  was  constituted  in  1822,  by  Elders  Joseph  BiggR  and 
Jeremiah  Mastin.  Elder  Mastin  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1825.    In  1887 
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Elder  William  Smaw  took  the  care  of  the  church.  After  hia  death  Elders 
Milee  Everett  and  Amot  Waters  preached  for  the  church.  In  March, 
1866,  Elder  William  B.  Perry  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church.  In 
1871  Elder  Archibald  Jones  was  chosen  pastor.  In  1878  Elder  N.  H.  Harri- 
son took  the  pastoral  oare  of  the  church,  and  senred  her  in  that  capacity 
several  years. 

Her  Deacons  have  been  Thomas  McKeal,  Levin  Wallace  and  J.  B. 
Litter. 

Her  Clerks  have  been  Miles  Everett,  J.  B.  Archibald,  George  Elliot^ 
W.  G.  Cooper,  Jacob  Swindel,  James  Satchwell,  W.  D.  Singleton,  J.  V. 
Litter  and  Durden  Aligood,  who  (the  last  named)  remains  in  office  to  the 
present  time.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  church  ore  held  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  eadi  month  and  Saturday  before.  Membership  at  presentr 
six. 

5.  Briery  Bwampj  Pitt  Cotinfy.— The  church  at  Qrindell  Creek  (now 
called  Briery  Swamp)  was  constituted  about  October  34, 18S7,  of  members 
dismissed  from  the  church  at  Tranter's  Creek.  The  meeting-house  was 
situated  very  near  Pactolus,  in  said  county.  Names  of  persons  at  its 
constitution  are  as  follows,  viz.:  William  Cooper  and  William  (}lark,  both 
licentiates ;  Robert  F.  Lanier,  Bei^amin  F.  Ebom,  Beazer  Barrow,  Lucilla 
Ebom  and  Penelope  Lloyd,  Louisa  P.  Clark  and  Eleanor  Barrow  (whites)^ 
and  Tom  Boston,  Clarissa  Easton  and  Hannah (colored).  Elders  Wil- 
liam J.  Mewboro  and  Thomas  D.  Mason  assisted  in  the  organization* 
Trouble  in  the  church  arose  on  account  of  the  new-made  institutions  of 
that  day,  under  a  religious  garb,  and  the  church  eventually  split  and  be- 
came scattered  for  ten  years.  In  1847  the  meetings  were  revived,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Elder  James  Griffin  and  others,  when  the  following 
names  appeared  on  the  church  book,  viz.:  El^ah  Langley,  Willis  CrandeU 
Beigamin  F.  Ebom,  Joseph  H.  Langley,  Nancy  Spier,  Elizabeth  Langley, 
Elizabeth  Little,  Madliss  Bishop,  Susan  Dudley  and  Jinney  Moore  (whites)^ 
and  Prince  Eborn,  Bessey  Carson  and  Jinney  Staton  (colored). 

In  1853  Elder  James  Griffin,  who  had  been  serving  the  church  nntO 
1852,  after  its  reorganization  was  then  excused  on  account  of  inconven- 
ience, as  he  lived  so  far  away  from  the  place  of  meeting ;  after  'which 
Elder  William  A.  Ross,  of  Great  Swamp  Church,  took  the  pastoral  care, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Elder  John  L.  Ross,  who  is  still  her  pastor. 

The  old  meeting-house  went  to  decay,  and  the  land  reverted  to  the 
original  owners,  so  that  the  church  held  her  meetings  for  several  years  in 
a  school-house  near  the  same  place.  Joseph  H.  Langley  is  her  present 
Clerk. 

A  few  years  ago  the  place  of  meeting  was  transferred  to  a  place  six 
mUes  from  Pactolns,  a  new  meeting-house  built,  and  the  name  of  the 
church  was  changed  from  Grindell  Creek  to  Briery  Swamp.  She  has  her 
meetings  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each  month ;  and 
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her  present  nmnber  of  memberB  is  twexity-foiir.--[Last  paragraph  by  S. 
HafiseU.] 

6.  CastaUa,  Nash  Oowmty.^TihiB  church  was  constituted  April  17, 1874^ 
by  Elders  Bennett  Pitt  and  William  Woodard.  Brethren  Samuel  Lan- 
caster and  William  Odom  served  her  as  Deacons  until  brother  Odom  took 
a  letter  of  flismissioii  and  joined  the  church  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  River, 
Brother  Lancaster  still  serves.  Elder  Russell  Tucker  served  as  pastor 
from  June,  1876,  until  November,  1876,  when  Elder  B.  C.  Pitt  took  the 
pastoral  charge  and  served  her  several  years.  Elder  William  E.  Bellamy 
has  been  serving  her  for  some  time.  This  church  united  with  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  Samuel  Lancaster  and  Joseph  Harper  being  her  messen- 
gers to  represent  her  in  that  body  at  that  time.  Her  monthly  meetings 
are  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  before.  Her  present  number  in 
fellowship  is  eighteen. 

7.  Conokoy  Martin  <7<wn<y.— This  church  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the 
church  at  Flat  Swamp.  She  was  dismissed  from  that  body  and  consti- 
tuted an  independent  body  in  1704.  Shortly  thereafter  she  called  on? 
Elder  Amos  Harrell  (then  a  member  of  the  church  at  Sandy  Run,  Bertie 
County)  to  take  the  pastoral  oaare,  which  he  accepted,  and  continued  her 
pastor  for  several  years.  After  Elder  Harrell's  death,  Elder  Bei^amiit 
Joyner  served  her  as  pastor  some  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Jona- 
than Cherry,  After  his  death  she  was  without  a  settled  pastor  for  several 
years.  Elder  William  Hyman  serving  her  as  occasional  pastor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1868  Elder  Blount  Cooper  was  chosen  her  pastor,  and  this^ 
office  he  flUed  very  aceeptably  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
or  about  July,  1864.  He  had,  however,  been  preaching  for  them  sinco 
1839.  For  some  years  then  she  was  without  a  pastor.  In  1860  two  of  her 
members,  viz.,  William  F.  Bell  and  John  W.  Ptirvis,  were  ordained  to  thfr 
administration  of  gospel  ordinances  by  a  presbytery  composed  of  Elders 
C.  B.  Hassell  and  William  A.  Ross.  And  as  the  church  would  make  no^ 
choice  between  them,  they  both  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pastor  until 
Elder  Bell  took  his  membership  to  another  church,  and  then  the  church 
called  on  Elder  Purvis  to  take  the  pastoral  care.  He  served  them  till  his 
death,  in  1880.  Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence,  a  grandson  of  Elder  Joshua  Law- 
rence, has  been  their  i>astor  since.  He  was  licensed  in  1878,  and  ordained 
in  1880.  This  church  has  been  greatly  blessed  by  ingatherings,  so  that  it 
is  now  a  large  body.  Besides  those  named  already,  this  church  has  re- 
ceived the  ministerial  labors  of  Elders  WOliam  W.  K.  Philpot,  C.B.  Has- 
sell, David  House,  William  A.  Ross,  John  Stamper,  R.  H.  Harris  and  John 
H.  Daniel.  Her  stated  meetings  are  the  third  Sunday  and  Saturday  be- 
fore in  each  month.    Her  yearly  meetings  are  in  September. 

For  many  years  John  Bryan  was  considered  the  leading  member  in 
this  body  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  surpassed  in  thisr 
respect  by  any  one  belonging  to  the  churches  of  the  Kehukee  Association. 
He  died  in  July,  1866.  Elder  Blount  Cooper  and  wife  were  received  mem- 
bers of  this  church  in  1889.    At  the  December  meeting,  1861,  Elder  J.  W.. 
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PurviB  was  receiyed  to  membenhip,  and  in  November,  1858,  licensed  to 
exerciae  his  g:ifts. 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  called  on  to  serve  the  chureh  as  pastor  in  1854 ; 
lie  declined  to  accept,  bat  agreed  to  serve  her  until  a  i>astor  could  be 
had.  Elder  Bell  was  received  a  member  of  this  chordi  from  Lawrence's 
in  May,  1858.  Brother  Archibald  Btaton  was  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the 
-church*  Brother  Joseph  C.  Hoard  is  the  present  Clerk.  The  members 
«!  have  a  well-built  and  spacious  meeting-boase  in  which  to  worship,  seven 
miles  west  of  Hamilton,  measures  for  the  building  of  which  were  first 
adopted  in  1890.  Beojamin  Martin  and  8.  R.  Harreli  were  Deacons  for 
many  years.    The  present  number  of  members  is  one  hundred  and  ten. 

8.  dmeioe^  Edgecombe  Otmn^.— This  church  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Tarborough,  and  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the  chureh 
at  Flat  Swamp.  While  the  latter  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elder 
Joseph  Biggs,  he  attended  this  branch  quarterly.  On  the  Saturday  before 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  July,  1808,  this  branch  was  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent body  by  Elders  Joseph  Biggs,  Jonathan  Cherry  and  Joshua 
Barnes.  At  that  time  the  church  called  Thomas  Ross,  one  of  her  mem- 
bers, to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  her,  which  he  did  not  then  accept ;  but 
on  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  following  he  was 
ordained  by  Elders  Joseph  Biggs,  Jonathan  Cherry  and  Luke  Ward,  and 
took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  in  whicb  office  he  officiated  until  his 
removal  to  Tennessee.  She  was  t^en  without  a  regular  pastor  for  some 
time.  Elder  Thomas  Dupree  served  her  from  about  1890  to  1845.  In 
course  of  time  Elder  John  H.  Daniel,  one  of  her  members,  acted  as  pastor 
for  many  years.  His  mind  becoming  impaired  long  before  his  decease. 
Elder  William  A.  Ross  accepted  the  pastoral  care  in  February,  1856,  and 
Elder  David  House  took  the  pastoral  charge  thereof  in  September,  1873, 
and  continues  to  serve  as  pastor  to  the  present  time. 

Elder  Daniel  was  baptized  in  December,  18d9,  ordained  Deacon  in 
July,  1831,  licensed  to  exercise  his  gifte  in  October,  1888,  and  ordained  to 
the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  in  July,  1887. 

This  church  lias  been  uncomm(mly  blessed  by  the  visits  of  brethren 
in  the  ministry  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  among  whom  might 
be  named  Luke  Ward,  William  Hyman,  William  Philpot,  William  Clark, 
William  Dickon,  John  R.  Moore,  John  Land,  Blount  Cooper,  Jesse  Baker, 
€.  B.  Hassell,  John  W.  Purvis,  Aaron  Davis,  B.  P.  Pitt,  Thomas  O'Berry, 
Clayton  Moore,  William  Warren,  William  P.  Bell  and  R.  H.  Harris,  be- 
sides those  previously  named.  A  query  was  submitted  to  the  Conference 
of  this  church  in  March,  1884,  and  answered,  which  may  be  worth  notic- 
ing, viz.:  "Is  it  right  or  not  right  for  a  gospel  minister  to  attend  and 
preach  funeral  sermons  over  the  dead  f  Answer :  We  believe  it  an  insti- 
tution of  man,  and  therefore  not  right.'* 

This  church,  though  of  long  standing  and  sound  in  the  faith,  has  bat 
a  small  membership  at  present  (fifteen).  She  had  for  many  years  in  her 
body  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a  warm  and  affectionate  ezhorter  in  the 
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peison  of  William  Thi^q^en,  who  died  June  2, 1885.  He  mfdntained  a  high 
position  in  society  and  in  the  church,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
efficient,  active  and  indastnous,  of  his  age,  of  any  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Kehukee  Association.  Here  is  an  instance  well  worth  recording,, 
where  a  warm  and  edifying  ezhorter  for  many  years  never  aspired  to  t\m 
public  ministry  of  the  word.  He  was  baptized  in  September,  1838,  chosen 
Deacon  in  February,  18d9,  and  served  as  Clerk  nearly  all  the  period  of  hia 
membership.    John  Price  was  also  ordained  Deacon  in  July,  1837. 

9.  Ooncordf  WasMngion  C/oimty.^This  church  was  constituted  by 
Elders  Micajah  Ambrose  and  Amariah  Biggs  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810, 
with  flfty-eiglrt  members  dismissed  from  the  church  at  Scuppemong 
Elder  Ambrose  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  first,  and  after 
him  Elder  James  Ambrose,  George  W.  Carrowan,  David  I.  Mot,  William 
Gray,  William  Reynolds  and  Steven  Biggs,  three  of  whom  held  their 
membership  with  the  chnreh.  Elder  Biggs  is  pastor  at  present.  Her 
Deacons  have  been  Daniel  Clifton,  John  Biggs,  William  Furlaugh,  Jesse 
Sawyer,  Daiios  Phelps,  Steven  Biggs,  Henry  Bateman,  Jordan  Phelps^ 
W.  P.  Jethro,  James  J.  Ambrose  and  Isaac  Furlaugh.  Her  Clerks  have 
been  Jacob  Hassell,  Maxey  Tatnm,  Jesse  Sawyer,  Samuel  Lewis,  Jordao 
Phelps,  James  W.  Clifton  and  Woodson  S.  Ambrose.  This  church  is  sit- 
uated in  the  lower  part  of  Washington  County,  and  is  some  distance  from 
any  other  church.  The  members,  however,  are  sound  in  the  faith,  ei^oy 
their  meetings,  and  those  who  visit  them  eiQoy  tbem  also.  Their  monthly 
meetings  occur  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  before.  Her  number 
of  members  is  forty*seven. 

10.  Ooh^foek,  ChMrrituck  Ooun^f.— This  church  was  first  constituted  in 
1782,  and  revised  in  1889.  The  number  of  males  at  her  constitution  waa 
eleven ;  the  number  of  females  does  not  appear.  Elder  Henry  Abbot  waa 
first  pastor.  Elder  Malachi  Corbie  waa  chosen  pastor  in  1824,  Elder  Samuel 
Tatum  in  August,  1835,  Elder  Hodges  Gkillop  in  18S1,  Elder  John  D.  Wicker 
in  February,  1800,  Elder  Charles  Mead  in  1874  Elder  Caleb  T.  Crank  in 
October,  1870. 

Deacons  in  1806  were  John  Tatum  and  Joseph  Baxter ;  in  1825,  Foster 
Jarvis  was  appointed ;  in  1851,  Abel  Palmer ;  in  1852,  Franklin  Jarvis  and 
Peter  L.  Tatum ;  in  1868,  William  Tatum ;  in  1877,  John  T.  Hampton. 

Clerks.  In  1821  William  Dazey  was  Clerk ;  in  1887  John  Jarvis  waa 
chosen  ;  in  1888,  Dempsey  Walker ;  and  in  1874,  William  A.  Parker,  who 
is  Clerk  at  the  present  time. 

The  church  declared  non-fellowship  with  the  "  Missionaries  ^  in  1841* 
Number  of  members  at  present,  twenty-three.  The  monthly  meetings 
occur  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before.  The  house  of  worship 
is  situated  near  Currituck  Court  House. 

11.  Cross  Boads,  Edgecombe  Ooaafy.^This  church  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Tarborough,  where  two  public  roads  cross  each  other. 
It  was  constituted  on  the  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  July,  1808^ 
by  Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and  Jonathan  Cherry,  with  members  from  the 
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clmrches  at  Flat  Swamp  and  Conoho.  On  the  same  day  Elder  Cherry  was 
called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  ehurch,  which  he  accepted,  and  oontinned 
in  the  discharge  of  that  trust  antil  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1816.  After  Elder  Cherry's  death  Elder  William  Hyman  was  called  to 
officiate  as  pastor,  who  accepted  the  caU,  and  continued  to  fill  that  office 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  oecnrred  October  81, 1861.  After  his 
decease  the  church  was  served  for  a  number  of  years  by  Elder  John  H. 
Daniel,  and  then  by  Elder  David  House,  the  former  belonging  to  Great 
Swamp  and  the  latter  to  Conetoe.  Elder  John  W.  Purvis  and  others 
preached  for  the  church  occasionally.  In  November,  1870,  R.  H.  Harris, 
a  Deacon  of  this  church,  was  licensed  to  exercise  his  gifts ;  in  April,  1875, 
he  was  set  apart  for  ordination,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Bfiiy,  1879, 
was  ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  by  a  presbytery 
composed  of  Elders  John  Stamper  and  David  House.  He  was  then  chosen 
pastor,  and  served  the  church  in  that  capacity  till  his  death  in  May, 
1884.  Elder  William  Hyman,  who  served  this  chwch  for  thirty-six  years, 
was  a  most  remaricable  man  for  integrity,  candor  and  populiuity  among 
all  classes  of  people,  and  his  decease  ended  the  line  of  the  worthies  who 
had  fought  the  great  battle  with  tiie  "  Missionaries,^  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory by  creating  peace  in  the  churches  and  drawing  the  line  distinctly 
between  Old  and  New  School  Baptists. 

Her  Deacons  have  been  Wallace  Andrews,  James  Long  and  James  W. 
Andrews.  Her  Clerks  have  been  Joseph  H.  Pippen,  James  S.  Lon^  and 
R.  H.  Harris.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  on  the  second  Sunday  in  each 
month  and  Saturday  before.    Her  membership  is  seventeen. 

13.  DameVSf  Haltfax  Otmfi^.-*Tlus  church,  called  for  a  while  Fishing 
Creek,  was  constituted  in  1755.  Some  of  the  pastors  have  been  Elders 
Charles  Daniel,  Thomas  Daniel,  Silas  Mercfv ,  Joshua  White,  Halloway 
Morris,  Philemon  Bennett,  John  H.  Daniel  and  Robert  D.  Hart.  The 
number  of  members  in  1803  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  eleven.  The  church  has  had  no  meeting-house  for 
se\  eral  years.  The  meetings  are  held,  near  Enfield,  the  second  Sunday  in 
each  month  and  Saturday  before.  Elder  WiUiam  £.  Bellamy  serves  the 
church.— [S.  H.] 

18.  Deep  Creek,  Halifax  Oimaty.— This  church  was  constituted  proba- 
bly early  in  the  present  century  l^  members  from  nei^boring  diurches, 
and  was  formerly  called  Coneoonary.  The  early  records  of  the  chnn^ 
before  1840  are  lost.  Elder  Lemuel  Bennett  was  chosen  pastor  in  1849 ; 
John  Stamper  la  1866 ;  WiUiam  F.  Bell  in  1879 ;  and  Jordan  W.  Johnson, 
the  present  pastor,  in  July,  1877.  Lawrence  Whitehead  was  ordained  as 
l!.iaer  in  1863 ;  and  William  E.  Bellamy  in  May,  1881.  Maroellus  Pope  was 
made  Deacon  in  1858 ;  and  W.  B.  White  in  1870.  Elgah  Pope  was  chosen 
Clerk  in  1853 ;  Marcellns  Pope  in  1859 ;  W.  B.  White  in  1875;  and  W.  P. 
Robertson,  the  present  Clerk,  in  July,  1876.  The  number  of  members  is 
thirty-eight.    The  meeting-house  is  about  seven  nules  from  Scotland 
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Neck.    The  monthly  meetings  occur  on  the  first  Sunday  and  Saturday 
before.— [S.  H.] 

14.  BUm,  CurrUmh  CWf»<y.— This  church  was  formed  probably  early 
in  this  century  by  members  from  Coinjock  Church.  The  meeting-house 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  post-office  called  Powell's  Point.  The 
pastors  have  been  Foster  Jarvis,  Samuel  Tatum,  Caleb  T.  Sawyer,  Hodges 
Oallop,  John  D.  Wicker  and  Avery  J.  Austin,  the  present  pastor.  The 
Deacons  have  been  B.  Owens,  James  Melson,  Hodges  Gallop,  Stinson 
Sawyer,  Caleb  T.  Crank,  Graham  Gallop,  Jordan  Snow,  Edward  Ether- 
idge,  Willoughby  Sawyer,  Bei^amin  Evans,  William  Owens,  William 
Snow,  Caleb  Sawyer,  John  M.  Jarvis,  Ivy  Dowdy,  William  M.  Shaddick 
and  Caleb  C.  Aydlett.  The  present  number  of  members  is  thirty-six. 
The  monthly  meetings  occur  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before. 
This  church  united  with  the  Rehukee  Association  in  1831,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  member  of  the  Chowan  Association. — [S.  H.] 

15.  FaU$  of  Tar  Miver,  Nash  County.-^The  house  of  worship  belonging 
to  this  church  is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  Tar  River,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Falls.  This  church  is  an  ancient  body  of  Christians,  and  was 
one  of  those  that  first  formed  the  Kehukee  Association. 

From  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  she  was  constituted 
on  Swift  Creek,  by  Elders  C.  Daniel  and  John  Moore,  in  the  year  1757. 
Whether  constituted  on  the  free-will  or  regular  Baptist  order,  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Elder  John  Moore  was  her  pastor  for  many  years,  while  she 
was  on  the  regular  plan.  In  the  year  1780  he  took  a  dismission,  and  re- 
moved out  of  the  neighborhood.  After  this,  Jlmanuel  Skinner,  a  worthy 
member,  being  raised  up  and  ordained  in  the  church,  officiated  as  pastor, 
but  was  never  called  by  the  church  to  that  office.  In  September,  1797,  he 
took  a  dismission  and  removed  to  Cumberland,  in  Tennessee.  In  August, 
1795,  Elder  Nathan  Gilbert,  an  ordained  minister,  joined  this  church  on  a 
letter  of  dismission  from  the  church  at  Scuppemong,  and  on  Elder  Skin- 
ner's departure  he  supplied  his  place.  In  the  year  1798  the  church  unan- 
imously requested  Elder  Gilbert  to  take  the  pastoral  care,  but  he  did  not 
accept  of  it  until  the  year  1802.  He  continued  the  pastoral  care  until  his 
death,  Vhich  took  place  on  the  first  of  August,  1808.  In  1803  eighty  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism,  and  in  1808  seventy-four  more 
were  added.  Eighty  members  were  dismissed  the  same  year  to  form  a 
ehurch  on  Town  Creek. 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Gilbert  the  church  called  on  Elder  Joshua 
Lawrence  to  serve  her,  and  he  became  successor  to  Elder  Gilbert.  Elder 
JLawrence  was  a  young  minister,  eminent  for  his  gifts  and  zeal,  and  had 
been  ordained  by  Elders  Burkitt  and  Bead,  at  Fishing  Creek,  now  Law- 
rence's meeting-house.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism,  under  his  ministry.  He 
baptized  as  many  as  twenty-two  on  one  occasion,  mostly  young  men  and 
women ;  and  in  two  years  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  added  to 
the  church.    Since  the  constitution  to  the  year  1838  (the  close  of  Elder 
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Biggs'B  history)  there  had  been  six  handred  and  thirty-fiTe  members  of 
it.  Eight  ministers  within  that  period  had  been  raised  up  in  it,  viz. : 
Emanuel  Skinner,  Jordan  Sherrod,  Lewis  Wells,  John  Atkinson,  Elisha 
Battle,  Jesse  Andrews,  Dr.  John  Gilbert,  son  of  Elder  Nathan  Gilbert> 
and  Josiah  Crudnp— the  last  four  of  whom  were  baptized  by  Elder  Law* 
rence.  The  Battle  family,  in  former  years  particularly,  were  very  much 
identified  with  this  church,  and  many  of  them  have  been  leading  and 
useful  members  in  the  church,  as  well  as  ornaments  to  sociely.  James  S* 
Battle,  long  a  worthy  member  of  this  church,  not  only  contributed  liber- 
ally, while  living,  to  meet  the  church  expenses,  but  bequeathed  in  his  will 
that  the  interest  on  $1,260  should  be  annually  given  to  the  pastor  thereof, 
without  limit  as  to  time.  And  this  amount  has  been  faithfuBy  to  the 
present  time  handed  to  the  pastor  of  said  church  by  Mr.  William  S.  Battle, 
son  and  executor  of  brother  James  8.  Battle. 

On  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  IBSO  Elder  Lawrence  re- 
signed the  past4>ral  charge  of  the  church,  and  she  then  had  no  regular 
pastor  until  March,  1846,  at  which  time  Elder  Blount  Cooper  took  charge 
as  pastor.  During  the  interval  between  1880  and  1846  Elder  Lawrence 
attended  occasionally,  as  did  Elders  Jordan  Sherrod,  William  Hyman, 
Mark  Bennett  and  others.  Elder  Cooper  served  as  pastor  from  1846  to 
1864,  in  which  year  he  was  released  by  death  from  his  ministerial  labors* 

Elder  Robert  D.  Hart  accepted  the  pastoral  care  in  1866,  and  held  €he 
(Mce  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  S4th  of  September,  1873.  For 
several  years,  however,  before  his  death,  by  reason  of  infirmity,  he  did 
not  serve  the  church  regularly* 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Hart,  Elder  P.  D.  Gk>ld  was  chosen  pa«tor, 
and  fills  the  office  to  the  present  time.  Her  Deacons  since  1880  have  been 
Joseph  Battle,  Robert  Sorey,  Bennett  Barnes,  A.  B.  Baines,  William  Arm- 
strong, James  Odom,  William  Odom,  William  Trevathan  and  William  E. 
Green. 

Her  Clerks  have  been,  since  1880,  James  S.  Battle,  Willie  Ricks,  A.  £. 
Ricks,  Robert  Ricks,  John  W.  Vick  and  I.  W.  Bass.  The  last  named  waa 
chosen  in-  June,  1876,  and  still  holds  the  office.  Large  congregationa 
usually  have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  church.  An  incendiary  set 
fire  to  their  house  of  worship  some  years  ago  and  it  was  utterly  consumed. 
But  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  the  church  and  her  friends  soon  erected 
another  in  its  stead,  of  a  much  larger  capacity.  It  is  thought  to  be  larger 
by  far  than  any  other  house  of  worship  belonging  to  the  churches  of  the 
Kehukee  Association.  Her  monthly  meetings  occur  on  the  second  Sun- 
day and  Saturday  before.  Her  present  number  of  members  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

16.  Flat  8wamp,  Martin  Counly.— This  church  is  situated  near  a 
swamp,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  near  the  Pitt  County  line,  and 
was  formerly  in  Pitt  County.  About  the  year  1766  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  breathe  upon  some  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  Flat  Swamp 
and  the  Conetoe  settlement,  and  several  persons  were  seriously  impressed 
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rith  a  seDfle  of  their  loet  conditioii  and  a  desire  for  Balvatiou ;  and  acoord- 
Dfcly  an  inyitation  was  given  to  Elder  Jonathan  Thomaa  (pastor  of  the 
hurch  at  Toisnot,  now  called  Wilson,  Edgecombe  County)  to  visit  and 
>reach  to  them,  which  he  accepted,  and  his  labors  among  them  were 
rreatly  blessed.  Numbers  received  gladly  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
nrace.  Sev^td  persons  were  received  to  baptism  upon  an  experience  of 
?raee,  and  became  a  branch  of  the  chnrch  at  Toisnot  (Wilson). 

In  the  year  1771  Elder  Thomas  informed  them  ^bat  he  thought  they 
v^ere  ripe  for  eonstitntion,  prepared  a  plan,  and  set  them  on  the  business, 
vhich  was  nearly  effected,  when  Providence  put  a  stop  to  it  l^  calling 
his  man  of  God  out  of  time,  and  removing  him  to  his  eternal  rest.  In  the 
>eginning,  however,  of  the  year  1776,  this  church  was  constituted,  with 
he  asfiistanoe  of  the  father  and  brother  of  the  deceased  minister ;  and  at 
he  same  time  John  Page,  one  of  her  m^nbers,  was  ordained  to  the 
idministration  of  gospel  ordinances.  Elder  Page  took  the  pastoral  care 
>f  the  chureh,  and  labored  wiHi  great  zeal  and  success. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  branch  of  this  church  was  established  at  Skew- 
irkey,  in  Mardn  County ;  another  at  Great  Swamp,  in  Pitt  County ; 
mother  at  Conoho,  Martin  County ;  and  another  at  Little  Conetoe,  Edge- 
rombe  County.  In  the  year  1787  th3  branch  at  Skewarkey  petitioned  for 
lismission  to  be  constituted,  and  after  some  delay  it  was  granted  in  1794. 
The  branch  at  Conoho  petitioned  for  disjoission  for  the  same  purpose, 
nrhich  was  granted  in  1795.  Some  time  previous  to  this  the  drarch  had 
experienced  great  dilBoultiee ;  as  the  love  of  many  began  to  wax  cold,  it 
Brave  an  opportunity  for  the  enemy  of  souls  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  among 
^em.  The  church  seemed  to  go  down  to  ebb  tide,  while  errors  were 
spreading  and  extending  in  the  doctrines  of  Arminianism  and  Univar- 
salism.  There  were  no  ingatherings  for  several  years,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  call  their  pastor  to  his  rest  in  1795 ;  and  although  there 
had  been  raised  up  in  this  church  several  preachers,  yet  at  this  time  she 
was  entirely  destitute  of  ministmal  gifts.  In  this  destitute  situation  she 
raised  her  cries  to  the  Lord  to  send  forth  laborers,  and  to  raise  up  one  to 
go  in  and  out  before  her.  In  answer  to  these  cries,  it  appears  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  send  her  Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  who  had  been  lately  received 
a  member  at  Skewarkey.  The  church  gave  him  a  call  to  take  the  pastoral 
care  in  February,  1796,  but  according  to  his  request  ordination  was  de- 
ferred until  February,  1797.  The  church  being  in  a  cold  state  and  abound- 
ing with  disorders,  there  were  no  additions,  many  excommunications, 
very  little  decorum,  and  conferences  thinly  attended.  Often  did  her 
young  pastor  sit  in  conference  with  only  seven  or  eight  members.  The 
few  that  did  attend  endeavored  to  stir  the  rest  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty^ 
but  their  labors  proved  almost  unsuccessful ;  and  often  did  their  pastor 
have  reason  to  cry, ''  My  leanness,  my  leanness !  and  who  hath  believed 
our  report  f*  and  would  seriously  think  of  giving  over  the  pursuit.  But 
being  preserved  and  supported  by  an  invisible  hand,  he  held  on  his  way, 
through  many  trials  and  sore  conflicts,  looking  unto  the  Lord,  and  hoping 
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God*ft  time  to  favor  Ziou  was  not  far  distant.  He  prevailed  on  brethren 
of  different  churches  to  viedt  each  other  and  pray  with  and  for  one  another, 
and  Zion's  God  heard  their  cries  and  answered  their  petitions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800  there  were  several  added  to  the 
churchy  and  the  work  gradoally  progressed  until  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1801  and  1803,  when  the  gates  of  Zion  seemed  truly  to  be  crowded  with 
converts.  In  order  to  hear  all  that  were  desirous  to  tell  what  they  thought 
the  L^rd  had  done  for  their  soule,  and  who  wiahed  to  offer  for  member- 
ship, the  church  found  it  expedient  to  divide  and  sit  in  two  different 
places  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  same  time ;  and  surely  the  cry  of 
heaven-bom  souls  was  thea  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The 
eongregatious  had  now  much  increased  in  size,  and  the  convicted  from  all 
quarters  were  calling  on  the  ministers  to  pray  for  them.  This  church  in 
about  three  years  had  an  addition  of  about  one  hundred  and  forly-two 
members. 

£lder  Biggs  served  her  about  ten  years,  then  took  a  dismission  from 
her,  and  received  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey.  Shortly 
afterwards  Elder  Luke  Ward  Joined  this  church  on  a  letter  of  dismission 
from  Skewarkey,  and  became  her  pastor,  and  continued  in  that  office  some 
years. 

Elder  William  W.  K.  Philpot  succeeded  Elder  Ward,  until  be  died  in 
November,  1880.  The  church  was  then  without  a  pastor,  but  was  attended 
by  Elders  David  House  and  William  A.  Boss  until  1872 ;  and  then  by 
brother,  afterwards  Elder,  John  L.  Ross,  until  1880,  when  Elder  J.  L.  Boss 
was  dismissed  to  join  the  church  at  Briery  Swamp  (formerly  Grindell 
Creek).  In  1880  Elder  David  House  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church,  and  still  serves  her  in  that  capacity. 

Her  Deacons,  of  late  years,  have  been  James  Highsmith,  Standly 
Overton,  O.  C.  Gray  and  H.  D.  Jenkins.  Samuel  Keel  was  Clerk  for  many 
years  until  1856 ;  then  James  Highsmith  until  1880 ;  and,  since  that  time, 
J.  H.  Robertson.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  on  the  first  Sunday  and  Sat- 
urday  before.  Her  number  of  members  is  forty -nine.-— [Last  two  para- 
graphs by  S.  H.] 

17.  Flatty  Creek,  Pasquotank  C7(mn^.«— This  church  was  constituted  in 
1790  from  Camden  Church,  in  Camden  County,  N.  C.  It  has  borne  differ- 
ent names  at  different  times— Flatty  Creek,  Newbiggin,  Salem,  and  then 
Flatty  Creek  again.  A  minority  of  Salem  Church  became  infected  with 
the  modem  spirit  of  innovation,  and  the  minority  withdrew  from  them  in 
1883  and  formed  a  separate  body,  and  resumed  the  first  name  of  the  church 
^'ith  great  appropriateness.  At  the  separation  the  minority  consLsted  of 
about  a  dozen  members,  and  Joshua  Markham  was  the  Moderator  of  the 
first  Conference.  Elder  Stanton  Meads  was  chosen  pastor  April  35, 1889  ; 
and  Elder  Charles  Meads  was  chosen  pastor  January  25, 1879,  and  is  still 
the  pastor.  Dempsey  B.  Pendleton  and  Bei^amin  Pendleton  and  Stanton 
Meads  have  been  Deacons  of  the  church;  and  Thomas  Markham  and 
John  S.  Meads  are  the  present  Deacons.    The  Clerks  have  been  as  f  ol- 
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lowg :  Jolm  Westfield,  Francis  Fletcher,  William  F.  Banks,  A.  B.  Palmer, 
Joseph  Sanders,  Charles  Meads,  Benjamin  H.  Brothers  and  Henry  G. 
Boyd,  the  present  Clerk. 

The  meeting-honse  is  near  Nixonton,  in  Pasquotank  County,  N.  C; 
■and  the  monthlj  meetings  are  the  fourth  Sunday  in  each  month  and  Sat- 
urday before.  The  number  of  members  at  present  is  twenty-five.  This 
church  was  admitted  into  the  Kehnkee  Association  in  18S5.--{S.  H.] 

18.  Chreat  Swamp,  Pitt  Cotin^.— About  four  miles  north  of  Greenville 
is  situated  the  house  where  this  church  worships.  She  was  formerly  a 
branch  of  the  church  at  Flat  Swamp,  and  was  called  the  Tar  Eiver 
Church.  Upon  petitioii  she  was  dismissed  in  1795,  and  shortly  afterwards 
^constituted  and  took  the  name  of  Great  Swamp,  from  a  certain  water 
course  of  that  name  not  far  off. 

She  called  on  Elder  Noah  Tyson,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Bied 
Banks,  in  said  county,  to  take  the  pastoral  caro,  which  he  did,  and  served 
them  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  much  under  bodily  affliction,  yet 
the  church  was  not  neglected  among  the  families  of  Israel.  The  Lord  re- 
membered her,  and  gave  zeal  to  her  pastor  and  others,  so  that  the  word 
was  preached  and  the  ordinances  duly  administered. 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Tyson  the  church  called  on  Elder  James 
Ewell  to  take  the  pastoral  care,  who  served  them  several  years.  She  was 
afterwards  served  by  Elder  Luke  Ward,  and  then  by  Elder  Atkinson. 

In  June,  1840,  Elder  John  H.  Daniel  agreed  to  become  her  pastor.  In 
1849  Elder  Lanier  Griffin  accepted  the  pastoral  care.  In  November,  1868, 
two  of  her  own  members,  William  A.  Ross  and  David  House,  were 
ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  by  a  presbytery  com- 
posed of  Elders  John  H.  Daniel  and  Lanier  Griffin,  and  since  that  period 
the  church  has  been  served  by  these  two  ministering  brethren  faithfully, 
without  preferring  either  as  pastor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Elder 
House  was  received  to  baptism  in  July,  1847,  and  Elder  Ross  in  June, 
1849.    Elder  House  was  licensed  in  1847 ;  Elder  Ross  in  1851. 

William  Shivers  was  chosen  Clerk  in  November,  1851,  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  tiU  his  death. 

Her  Deacons  in  1852  were  Bei^amin  Flemming  and  Hardy  Whichard, 
and  in  August,  1872,  John  T.  Whichard  was  ordained  to  that  office. 

In  1860  the  church  became  a  member  of  the  Skewarkey  Union.  Among 
the  number  of  ministers  visiting  this  church  we  notice  the  names  of 
C.  Bland,  John  L.  Ross,  Joseph  E.  Adams,  besides  those  already  named 
418  pastors.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day before ;  and  her  present  number  of  members  is  thirty- two. 

19.  Biekory  Boek,  Franklin  CVwniy,— Brethren  from  Peach  Tree,  Falls 
of  Tar  River  and  Toisnot  met  at  Hickory  Rock,  in  said  county,  on 
November  5, 1874,  and  appointed  Elder  Gold  Moderator,  and  A.  B.  Baines 
Clerk.  Six  members  were  received— five  on  profession  of  faith  and  one 
by  baptism.    Brethren  D.  L.  Aycock  and  William  B,  Uzzell  were  chosen 
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I>eaeaii0»  and  were  ordained  by  Elders  P.  D.  Gk»ld  and  Entaell  Tucker. 
Elder  Tacker  was  ehoaen  pastor,  and  filled  tiiat  oi&ee  eeTend  yean. 

This  church  was  received  a  member  of  the  Kefankee  Asaociatioii  at  it» 
session  held  with  the  ehnrch  at  the  FaUs  of  Ti^  Biver  in  19M.  Her  meet- 
ings are  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before;  jmd  slie  has  nine- 
teen members. 

20.  Hopeland,  Ka$h  Co«ti<iy.— This  chnrdi  was  eonstitated  AprQ  4, 
1879,  at  Whitaker's,  N.  C,  and  was  first  called  the  Chinch  at  Whitaker's,. 
but  the  name  was  afterwards  ehanged  to  Homeland.  The  Conference 
which  f onned  the  church  was  composed  of  Elders  P.  D.  GokA  and  Andrew 
J.  Moore  and  brethren  C.  B.  KiUebrew,  Calvin  Woodard,  J.  H.  Pippen, 
N.  K.  Pippen,  Lawrence  Billups,  Robert  Aimstrong,  Norfleet  Cutohin  and 
others,  and  met  in  Elder  Andrew  J.  Moore's  Academy  at  Whitaker's.  Eld^r 
Gold  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  J.  H.  Pippen  Clerk.  The  follow- 
ing seven  members,  all  from  Williams's,  first  composed  the  dinrch  r 
Brethren  N.  K.  PiKien,  Lawrence  Billups  and  J.  H.  Pippen,  and  easters 
S.  £.  Pippen,  Carrie  E.  Pippen.  Mary  Chary  and  Martha  Billnps.  At  the 
following  meeting  (in  May,  1870)  Elder  AJftdrew  J.  Moore  was  chosen 
pastor,  and  brother  J.  H.  Pii^^en  Deacon.  Brother  Pippen  had  been  Dea- 
con at  Williams's  since  1878.  The  months  meetings  are  the  first  Sunday 
and  Saturday  before.  The  churchy  which  now  has  eighteen  members^ 
continued  to  meet  in  the  Academy  until  the  year  1881,  when  it  met  for 
the  first  time  in  a  new  and  cOTunodioas  house  of  worship  erected  near 
the  Academy.  Hopeland  Cbureh  joined  the  Kehukee  AssoeiAtion  in 
October,  1870.— [S.  H.] 

21.  JamewilUf  Martin  Otwnty.— This  church  was  originally  oaUed 
Picot,  and  the  meeting-hoiise  stood  on  the  road  leading  from  Williamston 
to  Jamesville,  about  seven  miies  from  Williamston.  The  body  was  for 
some  years  a  branch  of  the  diurch  at  Skewarkey,  and  was  attended  by 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs.  Chur^  discipline  was  attended  to  and  gospel  ordi- 
nances administered,  and  when  ripe  for  constitution  she  petitioned  the 
church  at  Skewarkey  for  dismission  to  form  a  constitution,  which  was 
granted,  and  in  the  year  1827  she  was  constituted  by  Elders  James  Boss 
and  Joseph  Biggs,  with  upwards  of  fifty  members,  and  Joined  the  Associa- 
tion the  same  year. 

Elder  Biggs  accepted  the  pastoral  care  (occasional)  of  the  ehnrch,  and 
served  her  until  about  the  year  1881,  when  from  age  and  infirmity  be  re- 
signed, and  Elder  Micsjah  Perry,  of  the  church  at  Smithwick's  Creek, 
served  as  occasional  pastor  for  some  five  or  six  years.  Upon  his  moving 
into  Washington  County,  Elders  John  Ward  and  Humphrey  Stallings 
agreed  to  serve  alternately  as  occasional  pastors,  which  service  they  con- 
tinued to  render  till  their  removal  to  Tennessee.  Before  they  left  the 
State,  at  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  church  held  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Au- 
gust, 1840,  and  two  days  preceding,  Clayton  Moore,  a  young  man  raised 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church,  and  who  for  about  five  years  had 
been  exercising  as  a  local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  applied  for 
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-meBkbeiraMp  In  tike  ^oxcb,  and  being  received,  was  baptised  in  Boanc^ce 
Rirer,  at  the  Old  Fields  one  mile  above  JaineBville»  Snnday  monung,  by 
£lder  John  Wasd.  Bebig  urged  forward  by  the  members  of  the  church, 
the  young  member  soon  began  to  speak  in  pnblio  as  a  lioentiate  in  that 
ehuieh*  where  hia  mother  liad  held  membership  from  its  constitution. 

He  was  urged  to  accept  ordination,  but  put  it  off  till  late  in  the  year 
1847.  He  waa  at  length  made  willing  to  yield  under  a  severe  spell  of  sick- 
ness, and  upon  reeovery  passed  under  the  hands  of  a  presbytery  composed 
of  Elders  0.  B.  Hassell,  Thomas  Biggs  and  William  Whitaker.  He  was 
then  oaUed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and  continued  to  serve  the 
church  as  such  until  his  death,  in  December,  1881.  He  was  the  iirst  regn* 
lar  pastor  the  chwreh  has  had,  and  the  only  one  who  ministered  to  her  as 
paalor  that  came  from  her  own  membership.  He  was  a  gifted,  able,  in- 
teresting and  instmetive  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  profound  thinker. 
He  was  the  first  and  moat  earnest  advocate  of  the  preparation  of  the 
present  Histoiy. 

Brother  William  B.  Perry,  son  of  Elder  Mieid^  Perry,  was  licensed 
l>y  thisehnreh  to  ezereise  his  gifts  in  1880,  and  in  about  three  years  there* 
^fter  was  oardalned  to  the  adminiBtration  of  gospel  ordinances  by  Elders 
42,  B.  HasseH  aiid  Clayton  Moore*  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his 
blessed  Master,  and  was  firmly  established  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
,grace  from  first  to  last.  He  departed  this  life  in  1807.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  strong  in  the  faith. 

Her  DeaoooB  have  been  Joshua  Robertson,  Kenneth  Lanier,  Septimus 
B.  Williams,  James  Ward,  William  B.  Perry  and  William  Jones ;  at  pros- 
<ent,  Hoyt  N.  Waters,  Martin  Jackson  and  James  Wilbams. 

Her  Clerks  have  been  John  Or.  Smithwick,  William  B.  Peny,  John  B. 
Misell  and  others ;  at  present,  John  Beddick.  Brother  James  Hinson  was 
licensed  to  preach  1^  this  chnreh,  and  did  so  for  five  or  six  years. 

Brodier  Joshua  Bobertson  was  also  licensed  to  exercise  his  ministerial 
rgifts,  and  did  so  with  great  satisfaetion  to  the  bretfaien  some  few  years, 
till  he  died,  which  occurred  in  1848.  He  was  not  ordained,  but  soimd  in 
tJie  ftdl^  and  held  a  high  reputation,  with  the  world  even,  as  a  man  of 
v-eracity  and  honor.    The  chief  th^ne  in  his  discourses  was  Faith. 

Elder  Joshua  T.  Rowe  was  for  several  years  the  faithful  and  accept- 
4ible  pastor  oi  this  ^urch.  Her  meetings  are  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month  and  Saturday  before;  and  her  present  number  of  members  is 
thirty-three.—CLast  paragraph  by  S.  H,] 

98.  KehkiMee,  Rali^aaB  C^otfuty.— This  is  considered  tiie  mother  church 
•of  the  Kehukee  Association.  The  Association  was  organized  and  held 
with  this  body  in  1765,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  church.  She  was 
first  gaUiered  and  constituted,  in  1742,  with  members  who  had  been  re- 
ceived  on  the  free-will  plan ;  but  on  being  visited  by  Elders  VanhOTU  and 
Miller,  ft^m.  the  Philadelphia  Association,  she  was  established  on  the 
regrular  order,  and  joined  in  covenant  in  the  year  1765.  She  was,  after  her 
xegrular  organization,  under  the  care  for  some  years  of  that  eminent  serv- 
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ant  of  our  Lord  JesuB  Christy  Thomas  Pope.  After  the  deatii  of  Elder 
Pope  Bhe  was  under  the  care  of  Elder  Me^lamre  for  some  years.  Elder 
Meglamre  removed  to  Snesez,  in  Virginia,  and  resigned  the  pastoral  care 
to  Elder  William  Burgess>  who  was  raised  in  Camden  County.  Elder 
Burgess  continued  to  officiate  as  pastor  until  caUed  home  to  rest  from  his 
labors. 

The  church  had  now  grown  very  cold,  and  by  reason  of  deaths,  ex- 
communications and  removals  was  greatly  decreased  in  number.  Elder 
Silas  Mercer  occasionally  attended  her  meetings.  After  his  removal  to 
Georgia  she  was  for  a  while  attended  by  Elder  Joshua  White.  After  his 
removal  to  the  West,  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt  visited  her.  After  his  death 
she  was  attended  by  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  for  a  number  of  years. 

From  about  1880  to  1880  there  appears  to  have  been  no  regular  pas- 
tor. On  the  tenth  of  May,  1800,  Elder  John  W.  Stamper  was  called,  and 
took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  He  served  her  faithfully  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  July  9, 1878.  From  1880  to  1870  her  monthly 
meetings  were  held  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before.  When 
the  church  was  so  long  without  a  pastor  she  was  not  neglected  by  the 
ministry  >  but  was  served  occasionallv  and  alternately  by  Elders  Joshua 
Lawrence,  William  Hyman,  William  Dickens,  Lemuel  Bennett,  Lawrence 
Whitehead,  William  F.  Bell,  John  H.  Daniel  and  C.  B.  Hassell. 

On  the  second  Saturday  in  December,  1876,  the  monthly  meeting  wa» 
changed  from  the  second  to  the  first  Sunday,  and  Elder  P.  D.  Gk>ld  was 
called  to  take  the  pastoral  care.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  January,  187^ 
(Elder  Gold  having  resigned),  the  time  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the 
third  Sunday  in  each  month,  and  Elder  Andrew  J.  Moore  was  chosen  pas^ 
tor,  and  so  continues  to  the  present  time.  General  Young  was  Clerk  of 
the  church  from  June  meeting,  1838,  to  July  meeting,  1888;  John  Shields- 
from  then  till  about  October,  1868 ;  Jethro  Edmonds^om  then  till  about 
August,  1871 ;  M.  D.  Alsbrooks  from  then  till  May,  1873 ;  Turner  Bass  from 
then  till  his  death ;  and  B.  I.  Alsbrooks  from  April,  1874»  to  the  present 
time. 

Thomas  Brewer  was  Deacon  from  July  meeting,  1898,  to  April  meet- 
ing, 1885 ;  General  Young  from  then  to  March  meeting,  1848 ;  Turner 
Brewer  from  then  until  September  meeting,  1857 ;  Jethro  Edmonds  from 
then  until  August  12, 1872 ;  M.  D.  Alsbroolcs  from  then  until  l^e  present 
time,  and  J.  H.  Alsbroolcs  from  second  Sunday  in  May,  1874,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Previous  to  1871  the  church  was  much  reduced  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  could  not  for  a  long  time  conduct  the  business  of  conference 
without  the  assistance  of  other  churches ;  but  since  that  time  she  has  been 
greatly  blessed  with  additions.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  visit  her 
with  seasons  of  refreshing,  and  added  to  her  numbers  such  as  He  would 
have  to  be  saved,  and  such  as  we  believe  He  will  own  and  bless  in  a  com- 
ing  day.    Her  membership  now  amounts  to  one  hundred. 

28.  Lawrence's,  Edgecombe  Connty.^ThiA  church  was  formerly  a  branch 
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f  the  church  at  Kehukee,  and  notil  the  year  1805  they  were  both  repreaent- 
(1  in  the  Association.  But  a  committee  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 
ito  its  standing,  Lawrence's  was  found  to  have  been  a  constituted  church 
or  many  years ;  so  that  she  joined  the  Association  as  a  new  member  in 
805.  She  was  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence. 
he  had  ninety  members  when  she  joined  the  Association,  but  by  dismis- 
lone,  deaths,  removals,  etc.,  she  became  greatly  reduced  in  members 
ft^rwards.  This  church  is  named  after  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence,  who 
vas  a  member  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  church  book  for 
,\K>ut  eighteen  years  (from  1881  to  1649)  is  lost.  He  served  this  church  as 
master  long  and  faithfully,  but  we  cannot  determine  as  to  the  exact  time. 
n  1848  Elder  Blount  Cooper  was  pastor,  and  the  church  eigoyed  some 
masons  of  refreshing  under  his  ministry.  He  served  till  December,  1868, 
if t«r  which  he  was  called  home.  Afterwards  Elder  John  Stamper  was 
failed,  and  served  tUl  May,  1873.  In  April,  1873,  Elder  William  F.  Bell 
(vas  called,  and  he  served  tiU  May,  1877.  In  October,  1877,  Elder  James 
^.  Woodard,  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  consented  to  serve  tiie  church  as  her  pas- 
:or,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  a  veiy  acceptable  manner  till  May,  1883. 
Af  t«r  this,  Elder  R.  H.  Harris  served  her  a  short  time  as  pastor  till  his 
ieath  in  1884.  Elder  M.  T.  Lawrence  has  been  visiting  her  occasionally 
since.— [8.  H.] 

One  of  her  own  members,  brother  William  T.  Staton,  after  having 
been  licensed  several  years  to  exercise  his  gifts,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  1886 ;  and  another  member,  brother  William  Heam,  has  for  some 
years  been  licensed  ta  exercise  his  gifts.-— [8.  H.] 

Deacons :  Brethren  Charles  Mabry  and  John  White  were  ordained 
Deacons  in  May,  1649.  Brother  Mabiy  served  a  great  many  years.  Brother 
White  was  dismissed  by  letter  in  1867.  Brother  Turner  Bass  was  ordained 
in  May,  1868 ;  dismissed  by  letter  in  1873.  Brother  William  Faithful 
was  ordained  in  October,  1889,  and  served  the  church  till  his  death,  in  1886. 
Brother  William  Hodges  was  ordained  in  August,  1873,  and  yet  serves  the 
church.  Brother  M.  G.  Weathersbee  was  ordained  in  February,  1879,  and 
served  till  1881. 

Clerks :  Brother  Turner  Bass  was  appointed  Clerk  in  February,  1849, 
and  served  till  April,  1869.  Brother  Nathan  G.  Pitt  was  appinted  in  1809, 
and  served  till  January,  1879.  Brother  J.  M.  Howell  was  apiwinted  in 
January,  1879,  and  serves  to  the  present  time. 

Brother  Richard  Harrison  was  long  a  member  of  this  church,  and,  to 
show  his  care  for  it,  before  he  died,  willed  to  it  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
interest  on  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  pastor  thereof  yearly,  without 
limit. 

This  church  became  a  member  of  the  Skewarkey  Union,  at  Flat 
Swamp,  in  June,  1860.  She  is  now  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  num- 
bers eighty  members.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
and  Saturday  before. 

34.  Lebanon,  Bare  Cotm^.— This  church  was  formed  from  Providence 
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Chnrch,  May  10,  1879.  £ld«r  J.  D.  Wieker,  of  Kit^  Hawk,  Cmritiiok 
Cooxi^,  was  chosen  pastor;  Lamb  Basnight  and  Wilson  Toriford, 
Deaeons;  and  Manlil  Toriford,  Cleric.  The  ohnxch  eontstns  twenty-one 
members,  and  has  its  meetings  on  the  third  dnndi^  in  eaeh  raontii  and 
Saturday  before.--[S.  H.] 

S5.  Mwrattoek  fVoihrngtan  Ooim<y.— The  house  of  worship  for  this 
choroh  is  situated  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Plymouth,  near  a  creek 
of  the  same  name.  This  church  has  a  singular  history.  It  was  first  gath- 
ered through  the  instrumentality  of  Elders  Silas  Mercer  and  John  Page, 
and  they  were  succeeded  by  Elder  Martin  Boss.  A  lew  persons  were  at 
first  connected  in  church  relationship,  but  some  of  them  were  unworthy 
members*  and  hastened  her  down£sll,  so  that  she  in  a  little  time  became 
extinct.  Otheiv  of  her  number,  however,  delighted  in  dbuich  f ^owship, 
and  became  members  of  the  church  at  Skewsrkey  (a  great  distance  off), 
then  under  the  pastontl  care  of  Elder  Martin  Boss.  Th^  attended  the 
meetings  quarterly  at  Skewal'key  until  1791,  when  they  petitioned  the 
church  lor  dismisckm  to  be  again  constituted,  which  was  granted.  The 
body  was  then  small,  and  passed  through  another  night  of  coldness  and 
spiritual  darkness.  She  was  attended  by  Elder  Boss  until  his  removal  to 
Yoppraih  and  then  by  Elder  Amariah  Biggs.  In  the  years  1801  and  180S 
she  experienced  some  refreshing  showers,  and  called  upon  Elder  Amariah 
Biggs  to  take  the  pastoral  care,  which  he  accepted,  and  took  a  letter  of 
dismission  from  the  church  at  Scuppemong  and  Joined  tiiis  chareh»  and 
continued  to  ofiiciate  as  pastor  until  his  death,  in  1837. 

In  1880  Elder  Miccgah  Ambrose  took  the  care  of  the  ehnieh.  Silas 
Murray  was  licensed  in  September,  188(k  Elder  Ambrose  was  succeeded 
by  Elder  Barnes,  who  took  the  pastoral  care  in  September,  1886,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Micaf ah  Perry,  who  was  chosen  November  dO, 
1841.  Elder  Perry  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Miles  Everett,  who  was  dbosen 
pastor  December  17,  184d,  and  Elder  Everett  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Amot  Waters  on  January  18, 1847.  Elder  William  Gray  was  licensed  to 
exercise  his  gifts  January  16, 1848»  was  ordained  Jattaary  19, 1860,  by  a 
presbytery  composed  of  Elders  Miles  Everett  and  Amot  Waters,  and  took 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  November,  1868.  Elder  E.  W.  Peaoock 
was  licensed  in  March,  1880,  and  ordained  January  20, 1866,  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  Elders  William  Giay  and  Jonathan  Wallace,  i^der  N. 
H.  Harrison  was  liberated  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  public  in  January,  1888, 
and  ordained  by  Elders  William  Gray,  William  B.  Perry  and  O.  T.  Tug- 
gle,  February,  1867.  Elder  A.  Craddock  was  licensed  in  November,  1871, 
and  ordained  April  20, 1872,  by  a  presbytery  composed  of  Elders  Gray  aad 
Harrison. 

Elder  Joseph  E.  Adams  united  with  the  church  on  June  17, 1878,  upon 
a  letter  of  dinnission  from  the  church  at  Fellowship,  Johnston  County,  N. 
C.  Elder  Gray  died  March  6, 1879,  and  since  his  death  there  has  been  no 
choice  made  of  a  pastor  to  succeed  him.  The  church  has  now  among  hor 
members  four  ordained  ministers^  viz.,  Harrison,  Adams,  Craddock  and 
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J.  T.  Bowe,  and*  in  titddition  to  these  and  other  visiting  Elders,  she  had 
lor  several  years  the  services  of  that  able  and  faithful  minister  of  God, 
Elder  Clayton  Moore,  of  Jamesville,  who  for  a  long  period  visited  almost 
regnlarty  at  her  monthly  meethigs. 

Deacons  of  the  chnrch  have  been,  since  188D,  about  as  follows,  viz.* 
€harles  Blount,  William  Gray,  Thomas  H.  Turner,  Daniel  Leggett,  E.  W. 
Ayers,  Edmond  Harrison,  James  A.  Harrison  and  Asa  R.  Allen. 

Her  Clerks  have  been  Mallchi  Corprew,  W.  W.  Misell,  Charles  Blount, 
I>aniel  Leggett,  D.  T.  Ayers,  T.  S.  Latham  and  E.  G.  Peaeock ;  tlie  last 
named  continues  to  fill  the  office  to  the  present  time. 

The  time  of  her  monthly  meetings  occurs  on  the  third  Sunday  and 
Saturday  before.    The  number  in  fellowship  is  ninety-five. 

36.  IfcMrth  Creek,  Beaufort  Ob«n«y.— The  house  of  worship  belonging 
to  this  church  is  situated  near  North  Creek,  in  said  county.  Near  this 
church  there  was  formerly  a  society  of  the  free-will  onder,  of  whieh  one 
Elder  Winfield  was  pastor ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lorf  thattiie  goapel  should 
be  preached  here,  and  many  persons  embraced  the  truth  and  were  consti- 
tuted into  a  church.  Elder  James  McCabe  took  the  pastoral  care,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  oflBce  until  his  death  in  the  year  1807.  This  church  was 
formerly  called  Pungo,  but  the  name  was  changed  from  that  to  North 
Creek.  Elder  Lemuel  Ross  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  from  18M 
to  1837. 

Elder  Miles  Eorest  then  served  the  church  a  few  years,  after  which 
Elder  Arnot  Waters  became  pastor  until  1856.  Then  Elder  AlWn  B.  Swin- 
delle  served  as  pastor  until  1861.  From  that  year  to  1866  the  church  had 
no  regular  pastor,  when  Elder  Bryan  Whitford,  of  Craven  County,  was 
chosen,  and  has  been  pastor  ever  since ;  but  of  late  years  he  visits  the 
church  only  once  or  twice  annually,  while  Elder  D.  W.  Topping,  who  was 
ordained  in  June,  1870,  by  Elders  N.  H.  Harrison  and  Bryan  Whitford, 
has  been  serving  the  church  monthly.  In  1868  the  membership  increased 
to  about  seventy,  but  a  season  of  coldness  followed.  The  present  number 
in  fellowship  is  twenty.  John  Satchwell  and  William  Ross  were  among 
the  first  Clerks.  Ira  H.  Topping,  father  of  Elder  D.  W.  Topping,  was 
Clerk  from  March,  1808,  tiU  his  death  in  March,  1888.  The  present  Clerk 
is  William  Baynor,  and  the  Deacon  is  J.  S.  Sadler.  The  regular  meetings 
occur  on  the  third  Sunday  in  each  month  and  Saturday  before.— [Last 
paragraph  by  S.  H.] 

27.  Peach  Tree,  FrankUn  Oouw^y.— This  church  was  constituted  on 
Saturday  before  the  fifth  Sunday  in  April,  1850,  by  Elders  John  H.  Daniel, 
Blount  Cooper  and  Robert  D.  Hart. 

The  house  of  worship  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Louisburg 
to  Nashville,  about  ten  miles  below  Louisburg. 

William  Jackson  and  Dempsey  Bowden  were  ordained  Deacons  of  the 
church  at  the  time  of  her  organization,  and  their  successors  were  brother 
Yelvington  and  brother  Calvin  J.  Walker. 

Elder  Hart  served  the  church  as  pastor  from  the  period  of  her  organi- 
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zadon  to  KoTcmber,  US0.  She  was  thai  wiAovt  a 
whieh  tiine  BuMeU  Tueker,  one  of  hw  menben.  wm  ovdaaed  to  tfe  i^ 
minktratUm  of  goepel  oidiniirf  bj  •  pteabytery  eonposed  of  EMr?» 
John  H.  Daniel  and  John  W.  PnrrUp  and  waa  then  called  on  and  aetepird 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  dmrch.  He  atQl  aerred  her  faitfafnUy,  €or  mai^ 
than  twenty  years  (with  a  short  exemption),  even  under  naneb  bodiJbr  afik- 
tion,  until  his  d^th,  November  ld»  1868. 

This  dinrch  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  tiie  j 
and  is  sorroonded  by  great  numbers  of  **  nusaionaries ;  ^  but  she  i 
firm  and  steadfast  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  unshaken  in  the  least  bf  tht- 
high  winds  of  error  that  sweep  all  around  her.  Her  membenh^  deseiTP 
hi^h  commendation  from  their  brethren  eTerywhere  for  the  noble  sta^i 
taken  by  them  and  maintained  in  the  cause  of  their  Mooaed  Master.  He 
meetings  occur  on  the  third  Sunday  in  eadi  month  and  Satoidaj  befoi. 
She  has  thirty-nine  members  at  present. 

28.  ProvidetM,  Currituck  G^i^y.— Providence  Church,  North  Baab. 
Currituck  County,  was  constituted  on  August  36, 1854»  by  a  prDsfaytxTT 
composed  of  Samuel  Tatum  and  C.  T.  Sawyer,  with  ei^^t  members,  focr 
of  them  females.  Elder  Hodges  Gallop  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care<^^ 
the  church ;  brethren  Enoch  F.  Beals  and  Jasper  Tol^*  were  the  Iksi 
Deacons,  and  brother  Hezekiah  W.  Beasley  the  first  Clerk. 

Elder  Gallop  served  the  church  as  pastor  until  his  deatJi,  wbxi 
occurred  in  Februaiy,  1877.  In  Mbj,  1877,  Elder  John  D.  Wicker  vi^ 
chosen  pastor,  and  ccmtinues  in  that  office  to  the  present  time.  He  vja 
ordained  in  January,  1866.  In  1870  George  Scarborough  was  ordused 
Deacon  in  place  of  Jasper  Toler.  Brother  H.  W.  Beasley  resigned  ^ 
office  of  Clerk,  and  brother  William  Wicker  was  appointed  in  his  plan; 
and  in  January,  1872,  brother  Wicker  resigned,  and  brother  Williani  C. 
Beals  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Brother  Samuel  J.  Harris  snooedb^ 
him,  and  died  in  April,  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  iQenmbeitt. 
brother  William  J.  Morse.  The  present  standing  of  the  church  is  abost 
as  follows,  viz.: 

Elder  J.  D.  Wicker,  pastor;  Elder  H.  W.  Beasley;  licentiates,  A  J. 
Austin  and  John  Rogers ;  Deacons,  Enoch  F.  Beals,  Greorge  W.  Scar- 
borough and  Willis  Morse ;  Clerk,  William  J.  Morse.  Agsngftte,  foor 
ministers,  three  Deacons,  one  Clerk,  forty-nine  members  in  alL  Htr 
monthly  meetings  occur  on  the  fourth  Sundi^  and  Saturday  before.  Sk 
has  forty-nine  members. 

29.  Punffo,  Btamfort  Cown^.— This  churdi  was  constituted  in  the  yctf 
1824,  with  members  dismissed  from  North  Credc  Church,  and  became  * 
member  of  the  Association  in  1825,  with  fifteen  members.  Her  meeliB^- 
house  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Pungo  Biver.  She  was  many  years  h^ 
troubled  a  good  deal  by  the  preacliing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  genenl 
atonement,  etc,  which  produced  some  dissension  among  her  membeiK 
and  in  order  to  restore  harmony  she  had  to  expel  several  members. 

Among  her  occasional  and  regular  pastors  were  Eiders  Rosa  Carrovas* 
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Miles  Eoiest,  G.  W.  Carrowan  and  A.  B.  Swindelle.  During  the  war  the 
chureh  had  no  i>a8tor,  and  got  into  a  low  condition.  In  1866  Elder  N.  H» 
Harrison  was  chosen  pastor,  and  served  the  charch  until  1879,  when  Elder 
Daniel  W.  Topping  was  chosen  pastor,  and  stiU  continues  to  serve  the 
church  in  that  capacity. 

The  number  of  members  is  twenty-four.  H.  L.  Davis  is  the  present 
Clerk,  and  Daniel  Paul  the  Deacon.  Two  of  the  members  of  this  chu^h, 
David  Carter  and  Aquila  Paul,  have  been  licensed  to  exercise  their  gifts 
inpuUic 

The  regular  meetings  of  this  chureh  take  place  the  second  Sunday  in 
each  month  and  Saturday  beforc^Last  three  paragraphs  bv  S.  H.] 

ao.  Boekif  Swamp,  Haiifax  Otma<y.— Some  time  during  the  year  1767 
Jesse  Bead  was  brought  to  see  himself  a  sinner  justly  condemned ;  but 
by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Savior 
of  his  soul.  There  were  then  no  Baptists  in  the  settlement.  Brother 
Read  began  to  read  Whitefleld's  sermons  in  public,  feeling,  as  he  did,  a 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-mortals.  But  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
soon  sent  forth  some  of  His  servants  into  this  part  of  His  vineyard.  First 
Elder  Charles  Daniel;  then  Elder  Jeremiah  Walker;  also  Elder  John 
Tanner.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  the  labors  of  His  faithful  minis* 
tors.  Very  soon  several  persons  made  public  profession  and  were  baptizedr 
and  were  considered  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Daniel's  meeting-honser 
on  Fishing  Creek.  Soon  afterwards  the  meeting-house  was  built  where 
it  now  stands,  on  a  piece  of  land  which  Elder  Bead  gave  for  that  purpose. 
On  July  11, 1774,  the  church  was  constituted  with  the  assistance  of  Elders 
Walker,  Tanner  and  Joseph  Antliony.  There  were  only  eight  members 
at  the  constitution. 

The  same  year  the  church  sent  messengers  and  letter  to  the  Separate 
Baptist  Association,  which  was  held  that  year  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,, 
and  was  received  a  member  of  that  body. 

After  this  union  with  the  Separate  Baptist  Association,  brother  Bead 
began  to  exercise  his  gifts  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  brethren,  and  wa» 
finally  set  apart  for  ordination.  He  was  ordained  on  May  5,  1775,  by 
Elders  Samuel  Harris  and  Joseph  Anthony.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and  continued  to  serve  her  as  pastor  until  old 
age  and  weakness  of  mind  prevented  his  doing  so.  He  died  about  the 
year  1890.  He,  with  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt,  compiled  the  first  history  of 
the  Kehukee  Association,  reaching  down  to  1808. 

Bocky  Swamp  was  one  of  the  ten  churches  which  Joined  the  Kehukee 
Association  after  she  became  established  on  her  present  basis.  She  was 
constituted  wil^  eight  members  in  1774,  and  between  that  time  and  1808 
two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  had  been  baptized  into  her  communion. 
Bnt  by  reason  of  dismissions,  removals,  deaths  and  other  causes,  she  held 
in  fellowship  in  1806  only  about  one  hundred  members. 

This  church  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  by  the  services  of  visitinr 
brethren  in  the  ministry.    After  the  death  of  Elder  Bead  she  gave  Elder 
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PbileoMMi  BeDiiett  a  call  to  the  paatonJ  care»  whMk  he  aooefitedi*  and  oon- 
dBued  to  tenre  her  until  ahoat  1888»  when  from  old  aipe  and  other  caiuee 
he  failed. 

About  the  year  1881  the  chnch  ezperieneed  eonie  tnmble  by  obtain- 
ing a  letter  of  diemiseion  to  unite  with  others  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Aaaoeiation.  But  when  the  new  AaaodatioB  was  formed  (called  the  Tar 
Biver  Aaaoeiation)  it  prored  to  be  a  ''  miMionary  *'  body ;  so  that  the 
church  had  to  retrace  her  stepe  and  agiafai  unite  witii  tiie  Kelnikee.  Thia 
reunion  took  place  in  1887.  After  thig  event  the  church  had  very  little 
preaching  for  about  two  years.  In  1881^  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  send 
£lder  Blomt  Cooper  to  prea^  for  her^  and  he  eontinned  to  do  so  until 
1811.  Brother  L.  B.  Bennett  became  a  member  of  this  church  in  1883; 
was  libctated  to  ezerdae  his  gifts  in  January,  IMl,  and  in  1848  (February 
18)  was  ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  oidinances  by  a  preaby- 
tery  composed  of  Elders  John  H.  Daniel  and  Blonnt  Cooper*  He  took 
the  pastoral  care  of  thechnrch  after  his  ordinatioB,  and  continued  to  serve 
her  in  that  capacity  till  Hay,  1880.  Blder  J.  W.  Johnston  was  chosen  paa- 
^orinJuly,  1880,  and  BtiU  serreebsr  in  that  capacity.  This  church  has 
met  with  much  opposition  and  persecution  from  the  **  miBsioBarlee,''  but 
lemains  firm  in  the  faith  to  the  ptvesent  tinse.  Her  stated  meetings  are 
OB  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  befoie  in  cask  month.  She  has  forty- 
two  members. 

81.  amdp  GrovBf  KoBk  Oewii^y.—This  cfaurek  was  conatitated  in  1818, 
with  tile  name  of  Antioch,  with  about  twenty*thiee  members,  on  what 
was  known  as  Turkey  Creek,  in  said  county.  These  members  came  from 
the  church  at  Sappony •  They  chose  for  their  pastor  Elder  Jordan  Sher- 
wood, and  for  their  Deacons  brethren  John  Rice  and  Oshome  Strickland, 
for  their  Clerk  William  Jordan.  These  brethren  built  them  a  honse  and 
h^d  their  meetings  montlily,  and  the  Lord  blessed  thsm  and  increased 
their  numbers  considerably. 

About  the  year  1885  a  gentleman  by  tlie  name  of  Lemon  gave  them  a 
aite  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  called  Stanhope,  on  which  they 
built  a  house,  and  called  it  ''Lemon's  Meeting*ho«se."  They  continued 
to  worship  in  this  house  until  it  decayed,  when  they  pot  up  a  new  house 
on  the  same  lot  of  land,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sandy  Grove.  £lder 
Sherwood  remained  pastor  untU  his  death.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
death  of  Elder  Sherwood  the  church  had  no  regular  pastor.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  two  old  Deacons  (brethren  Bice  and  Striddand)  James  M. 
Baines  and  Isaac  Strickland  were  appointed  Deacons,  and  A.  B.  Baines 
Clerk,  who  cmitinued  in  office  until  a  division  took  place  in  the  church  in 
regard  to  missions,  when  about  half  the  members  left  the  old  landmarks ; 
the  rest  remain  until  this  day  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. 

Elder  Russell  Tucker  served  as  pastor  several  years.  Elder  Bernard 
Greenwood,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  at  fweseat  a  resident  of  Wilson,  N* 
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C.f  has  beea»  cdiiGe  1881,  a  member  and  the  pastor  of  Sandy  Gvore  Clmrch^ 
-[S.  H.] 

Her  meetuigB  are  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each 
month.    She  has  forty  members. 

83.  Sapp^ny,  2^ash  €ounty.^The  house  of  worship  belonging  to  thia 
church  is  situated  about  twelye  miles  west  of  Bocky  Mount  and  Beven 
miles  south  of  Nashville.  The  church  was  constituted  on  August  7, 1804,. 
by  EldevB  Nathan  Gilbert,  Henry  Hunt  and  Francis  Winstead.  It  was 
composed  of  tweniy-siz  members,  who  received  letters  of  dismission  from 
the  elmrch  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  Biver.  At  the  &rst  Conference,  which  was 
in  August,  £lder  Jordan  Sherwood  was  called,  and  accepted  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  churck.  £lder  Yick  was  chosen  Clerk ;  John  Poland  and  fid- 
ward  Ballard  Deacons. 

The  Lord  granted  refreshing  seasons  to  this  little  band  of  brethren 
until  their  nussber  soon  increased  to  sixty.  Blder  Sherwood  eontinued 
the  pastoral  care  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  December  10, 184d» 
Portly  after  his  death  Elder  Sherwood  Williams  was  chosen  pastor,  and 
eontinned  for  several  years,  and  then  left  them  and  moved  to  the  State  of 
G^eorgia,  nnce  which  time  the  church  has  had  no  regular  pastor,  except 
for  a  veiy  short  space  of  time. 

In  1812  John  Poland  resigned  his  Deaconship,  and  brother  Matthew 
Joyner  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  continued  Deacon  until  his  death. 
After  the  death  of  Deacon  BaJlard,  brother  Isaac  Yick  was  appointed  in  hia 
stead ;  and  at  the  death  of  brother  Vick,  brother  A.  B.  Baines  was  ap- 
pointed, and  continued  in  office  untU  he  joined  the  church  at  the  Falls  of 
Tar  Biver.  Shortly  after  brother  Baines  joined  the  Falls  Church,  brother 
Joel  Barnes  was  appointed  Deacon,  and  holds  said  office  at  the  present 
time. 

The  church  has  for  several  yeaj»  been  in  a  edd  and  dro<^ing  state; 
yet  we  think  there  are  some  precious  jewels  there,  and  some  whose  ea]3» 
have  been  opened  to  hear  the  Joyful  sound  of  salvation  by  grace  when 
pradaimed  by  the  under-sbepherds.  For  a  few  years  past  brethren 
Cooper  Pitt,  Wiggins,  B.  Greenwood  and  other  brethren  have  been 
preaching  for  them,  but  they  have  no  regular  pastor.  Her  stated  meet- 
ings are  on  the  third  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each  month.  She 
has  fourteen  members. 

88.  Skewarkey,  Martin  CowiUy,^Tld&  church  was  originally  a  branch 
of  the  church  at  Flat  Swamp,  then  under  the  care  of  Elder  John  Page, 
who  visited  this  branch  for  several  years,  and  under  whose  ministry  the 
cause  of  truth  flourished.  Some  time  afterwards  Martin  Boss,  one  of  the 
members  of  this  church,  was  licensed  to  speak  in  public.  The  members 
subsequently  petitioned  the  church  for  dismission  to  form  a  constitution. 
After  some  delay  it  was  granted,  and  she  was  constituted  by  Elders  Lem- 
uel Burkitt  and  John  Page,  and  her  young  preacher  ordained  in  1787.  For 
several  years  she  had  some  additions,  but»  like  other  churches,  a  time  of 
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ooldnem  came  on,  and  she  experienced  a  considerable  p<ntton,  althoagh 
her  pastor  served  her  regularly  and  preached  a  great  deal  elsewhere. 

Abont  1791  some  members  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morattock  peti- 
tioned for  letters  of  dismission  to  form  a  church  at  that  place.  In  1796 
'Elder  Ross  took  a  letter  of  dismission  to  join  a  church  at  Yoppim,  and  at 
the  same  time  Joseph  Biggs,  a  young  member,  took  a  letter  of  dismission 
to  Join  the  church  at  Flat  Swamp.  It  was  with  reluctance  they  were 
granted,  as  that  would  strip  her  of  ministerial  gifts.  She  therefore 
groaned  under  her  afflictions  until  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  favored 
her  in  raising  up  Elder  Luke  Ward,  a  member  of  said  church,  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  In  1799  he  was  ordained  by  Elders  Joseph  and  Amariah 
Biggs.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  raise  up  quite  a  number  in  thia 
church  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  viz.:  Martin  Ross,  Aaron  Spivey, 
Joseph  Biggs,  Luke  Ward,  Abram  Tice,  Harrell  Cherry,  John  Bennett, 
James  Daniel,  John  Tice,  John  Ward,  C.  B.  Hassell,  Thomas  Biggs  and 
6ylvester  Hassell. 

In  the  year  1808  thirty-four  members  were  dismissed  from  this  chureh 
to  form  one  at  Smithwick^s  Creek,  and  about  the  same  time  about  twenty 
more  were  dismissed  to  form  a  church  at  Tranter's  Creek.  In  the  year 
1827  she  dismissed  about  fifty  members  to  form  a  church  at  Pioot  meet- 
ing-house, and  also  upwards  of  twenty  members  to  form  a  constitution 
at  Beargrass.  About  the  year  1806  Elder  Luke  Ward  took  a  letter  of  dis- 
mission andjoined  the  church  at  Flat  Swamp,  and  about  the  same  time 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  returned  from  Flat  Swamp  to  this  church  and  took 
the  pastoral  care  thereof,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  81, 1844.  After  Elder  Biggs  took  the  pastoral  chaise 
the  church  was  in  a  very  cold  condition,  and  had  become  much  reduced  in 
numbers.  By  death  she  had  lost  her  Deacons  and  Clerk,  and  Elder  Biggs 
had  to  officiate  as  Minister,  Deacon  and  Clerk.  In  the  year  1816  this  church 
experienced  some  additions,  and  the  same  continued  more  or  less  for 
many  years. 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Biggs,  in  11944,  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  chosen 
pastor  in  November  following,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  till 
his  death,  April  11, 1880.  He  was  baptized  in  1828,  licensed  in  1842  (Jan- 
uary 8),  and  ordained  in  1848  (December  5).  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was 
ordained  by  Elders  William  Hyman,  William  Whitaker  and  James 
Osboum.  He  was  baptized  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  on  March  13, 1828,  at  a 
place  called  "  Back  Swamp  Bridge,"  about  two  miles  west  of  Skewark^ 
meeting-house.  Some  years  after  his  ordination,  Thomas  Biggs,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  chureh,  and  a  nephew  of  Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  was  ordained 
to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances ;  but,  being  much  afflicted  widi 
rheumatism,  he  never  took  the  pastoral  care  of  any  church  or  b^ticed 
any  person.  He  was  sound  in  the  faith,  and  for  many  years  sat  in  adiair 
in  the  pulpit  when  delivering  his  discourses.  He  visited  other  churciifiB 
also,  and  was  very  useful  as  a  minister  and  as  a  disciplinarian. 

In  1864  Sylvester  Hassell,  son  of  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell,  was  baptised  by- 
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liis  father  in  Roanoke  BiTer.  In  1871  he  was  licensed  to  exercise  his  gifts, 
-Bud  in  Angosty  1874,  was  ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances by  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell,  William  Whitaker  and  Dayid  House. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  church  at  Skcwarkej. 

A  long  line  of  Deacons  might  be  named  as  having  belonged  to  this 
church ;  the  two  oifidating  at  the  present  time  are  Melton  Bennett  and 
\Villiam  Slade.  Brother  Joseph  D.  Biggs,  son  of  Elder  Joseph  Biggs, 
united  with  this  church  in  1896,  and  has  served  the  church  as  Clerk  ever 
since  September,  1898.  He  has  also  served  the  Association  as  Clerk  ever 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  served  in  that  capacity  for  many 
years  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Asa  Big|:s,  son  of  Elder  Joseph 
Biggs,  was  ali^  a  member  of  this  church,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
exemplary  that  she  ever  had.  He  was  a  public  man  to  a  great  extent, 
filing  many  offices  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
-colonel  of  a  militia  regiment,  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Federal 
Liegislature,  Federal  and  Confederate  Judge,  besides  filling  other  honor* 
able  stations.  He  was  bom  in  1811,  baptized  by  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  in 
18S8,  and  died  in  1878. 

Skewarkey  meetinsr-honse  stands  about  one  mile  from  Williamston, 
on  the  Washington  road.  Her  meetings  from  the  beginning,  we  believe, 
have  been  held  on  the  second  Sunday  and  Saturday  before  in  each  month. 

Her  Clerks,  besides  the  present  one,  have  been  Jacob  Morris,  John 
Ferrill,  H.  Biggs,  Nathan  Ross  and  Daniel  Biggs.  Her  Deacons,  besides 
-the  present  incumbents,  have  been  William  Biggs,  Reuben  Ross,  James 
Hardison,  Starling  Rogers,  Alfred  Moore,  Stanly  Duggan  and  William 
Melson. 

Elder  Joseph  Biggs,  member  of  this  church,  by  authority  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  brought  the  history  of  said  Association  from  1808 
-down  to  1888 ;  and  Elder  Sylvester  Hassell  was  similarly  authorized  to 
revise  and  complete  said  history  to  the  present  time.— [S.  H.] 

Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  baptized  for  this  church  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  and  her  present  membership  is  ninety-six. 

84.  South  MaitamMtskeet,  Hyde  County.— This  church  held  her  meetings 
originally  on  the  south  side  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  but  now  on  the  north 
side.  It  is  the  only  church  in  the  county,  but  there  are  several  meeting 
places  scattered  around  for  convenience  to  the  members.  The  constitu- 
tion of  this  church  does  not  appear,  but  in  1802  she  was  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Elder  William  Carrowan,  and  consisted  of  about  sixty  members. 

After  the  death  of  Elder  Carrowan  she  was  served  by  Elder  John 
Bray.  Elder  G^reen  Carrowan,  son  of  Elder  William  Carrowan,  was  raised 
np  to  the  ministry  in  this  church  and  ordained  to  the  administration  of 
gospel  ordinances.  He  took  the  pastoral  care  of  her,  and  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  that  office  until  he  moved  into  Beaufort  County  and  gathered 
a  church  on  Goose  Creek.  Elder  George  W.  Carrowan  succeeded  Elder 
Oreen  Carrowan ;  Elder  A.  B.  Swindelle  succeeded  him,  and  Elder  Albert 
•Cartwright  succeeded  Elder  S^vindelle.    Elder  Cartwright  is  pastor  of  the 
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oharch  at  preflcnt,  and  is  a  yeiy  tuefal  and  worthy  mlniiter  of  the  ^ospeL 
The  chuieh  is  in  a  prcwperous  condition.  Her  monthly  meetinK^  are  oa 
the  first  Sunday  and  Hatorday  before.  She  now  has  one  hundred  and. 
fourteen  members. 

85.  South  Quay^  Samtkampion  Com»iy,  Va.^At  a  eooferenee  held  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  1776,  H<rfland  IhKrden  and  Solomon  King  were 
chosen  Deacons,  and  Elisha  Darden  choaen  Clerk  of  the  chovoh  (as  it  was 
then  considered,  though  without  a  constitution),  and  Elder  David  Banow 
pastor.  The  membership  at  that  time  was  composed  of  twenty- three 
whites,  male  and  female,  and  nineteen  blacks,  making  forty-two  total. 

In  1779  Solomon  King  was  removed  from  the  offiee  of  Deacon,  and 
John  Bowers  appointed  in  his  stead.  From  1775  to  1785  the  church  was 
simply  an  organised  body.  At  a  conference  held  on  September  8, 1786,  a 
motion  was  made  for  a  regular  coostitutaon  of  the  church,  and  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  church  covenant  and  rules  of  decorum ;  at  which  time  Holland 
Darden  and  John  Bowers  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands  as. 
Deacons  of  the  church,  and  Elisha  Darden  chosen  as  Clerk. 

From  1798  to  1809  there  seemed  to  be  no  regular  pastor  of  the  church* 
In  1809  Elder  John  Bowers  took  charge  as  pastor,  with  Jacob  Darden  as 
Clerk  and  Deacon.  In  1817  Elisha  Dard^i  was  chosen  Deaoon  of  the 
church,  and  ordained  by  Elders  Jones  and  Darden ;  and  Elder  J<^in  Har- 
rell  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  ^e  same.  He  remained  pastor 
untQ  18d6,  when  Simon  Mnrphey  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by 
a  presbjrtery  composed  of  Elders  Mitchell,  Chambliss  and  Woodson,  and 
Hardy  Cross  was  ordained  Deaeon.  Elder  Simon  Murphey  remained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  until  1885,  when  a  division  took  place  among  the  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  **  missionary  "  societies.  Sabbath  Schools,  and  idl  kindred 
institutions  of  men  as  appendages  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The  '*  mis- 
sionaries"  being  in  the  minority,  thought  proper  to  remove  their  place  of 
meeting  across  the  Blackwater  Biver  into  Naasemond  County ;  while  the 
minority,  being  established  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  Apostles,  and 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  graee,  remained  where 
they  were  and  in  the  occupancy  of  the  old  meeting-house. 

About  the  year  1837  this  church  united  with  those  forming  the  Kehu- 
kee  Association,  and  Edwin  Harrison  was  chosen  pastor.  Elder  Harrison 
continued  pastor  until  about  the  year  1848,  when  he  was  removed,  and 
Jonathan  Lankford  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  filled  the  oflBioe  untQ 
about  1866,  when  he  was  removed  by  death.  Brethren  Joseph  J.  Lawrence 
and  A.  L.  Gardner  were  also  chosen  Deacons,  and  served  the  church  until 
removed  by  death.  Jesse  B.  Johnson  is  the  present  Deacon.  This  church. 
has  been  served,  for  a  number  of  years,  by  brethren  in  the  ministry  from 
various  churches  belonging  to  the  Kehukee  Association,  all  of  which  were 
located  in  North  Carolina  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  chnrch^ 
situated  in  Southampton  County,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  1872  Elder  Thomas  O'Berry,  of  Tarborough,  N.  C,  took  the  pas- 
toral care  of  this  church,  and  served  her  satisfactorily  for  some  yean» 
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This  cbaTch  has  greatly  excited  the  sympathy  of  her  sister  churches  of 
the  Kehnkee  Association,  because  she  was  so  far  removed  from  most  of 
them— was  in  another  State,  and  was  so  completely  surrounded  by  false 
churches,  false  teachers  and  false  doctrines,  that  continually  threatened 
to  overwhelm  her,  and  substitute  in  her  place  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Babylon.  Her  monthly  meetings  occur  on  the  first  Sunday  and  Saturday 
before ;  her  number  of  members  is  nineteen. 

36.  Sparta,  Edgecombe  County, —In  the  year  1855  friends  of  the  Primi- 
tive  Baptists  in  and  near  the  village  of  Sparta  donated  money  and  land, 
erected  a  house,  and  invited  the  Baptists  to  take  charge  of  it  and  have 
regular  meetings  therein.  On  January  10, 1856,  brethren  and  friends  met 
there,  also  several  ministers  of  the  gospel.  After  preaching,  the  Elders 
and  brethren  met  in  council  and  appointed  Elders  Jesse  Baker  and  John 
Stamper  a  presbytery,  who  constituted  the  church  at  this  place  with  five 
members,  three  from  the  church  at  Conetoe,  one  from  the  church  at  Tar- 
borough,  and  one  from  the  church  at  Autrey's  Creek,  all  of  whom  had 
previously  taken  letters  of  dismission  from  their  respective  churches  to 
form  one  at  Sparta. 

On  Saturday  before  the  foorth  Sunday  in  April,  1856,  they  met  in  Con- 
ference and  chose  James  Carney  Deacon,  and  J.  R.  O'Berry  Clerk ;  in  July 
following  brother  Carney  was  ordained  to  the  Deaconship  by  Elders  Wil- 
liam Hjrman,  Jesse  Baker  and  William  A.  Ross.  The  church  had  no  reg- 
ular pastor  from  her  ordination  till  1850,  and  during  this  period  she  was 
served  by  Elders  in  the  ministry,  Edward  Cox,  William  A.  Ross,  Jesse 
Baker,  William  Hyman,  John  Stamper,  and  others. 

In  August,  1859,  Elder  Edmund  Edwards  accepted  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  church,  and  brother  Edward  Cobb  was  ordained  Deacon  at  the 
same  time  by  Elders  John  H.  Daniel  and  Edward  Cox.  Brother  Cobb 
filled  the  office  of  Deacon  well ;  and  with  an  upright  walk  and  a  godly 
conversation  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  bretluren  until  he  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  which  occurred  on  May  1, 1870.  Since  May,  1878,  the  church 
has  had  no  Deacon  of  her  own,  and  has  been  served  by  visiting  Deacons 
from  neighboring  churches.  Elder  Edwards  continued  to  have  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  this  church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  6, 1862. 
During  his  care  of  the  church  she  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  in 
October,  1858,  was  received  a  member  of  the  Kehukee  Association.  Elder 
Edwards  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ministers  ever  raised  up  to  that 
calling.  He  was  very  illiterate,  and  made  use  of  broken  language,  but 
was  one  of  the  most  spiritual  of  men ;  his  preaching  reached  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  brought  tears  to  their  eyes,  comforted  their  hearts,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  mighty  power  of  God  dwelling  in  him  thus  to  sway 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  spread  the  feast  of  fat  things  before  them. 
His  ministry  was  short  and  precious  to  the  saints.* 

*  He  w»  born  October  90, 1816:  Joined  the  church  at  An  trey's  Creek  June,  18K:  was  licensed  to 
eserolae  his  gift  in  March.  UU:  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  Jnne.  18ft7.  He  had  the  o«re  of  four 
ennrches,  and  held  out  faithful  to  the  end.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  his  bed  einrbt  hours 
before  his  daath,  and  then  said  that  bis  work  was  linished.~S.  H. 
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In  1878  the  church  called  Elder  Thomas  O^Beny  vo  her  pastoral  care, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  his  acceptance.  At  any  rate  he  served 
the  church  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  his  call  for  a  period  of  about 
six  years.  During  recent  years  other  ministers,  both  from  the  Rehukee 
and  Contentnea  Associations,  have  visited  this  church.  Her  monthly 
meetings  are  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  before.  She  has  thir- 
teen members. 

87.  Smithwidc's  Creek,  Martin  County, —ThiB  church  was  at  first  a 
branch  of  the  one  at  Skewarkey.  While  in  that  condition  the  members 
met  for  worship  at  the  residence  of  brother  Joshua  Roberson,  and  had 
Elder  Joseph  Biggs  to  preach  for  them,  and  the  church  was  eventually 
constituted  in  brother  Roberson^s  House.  About  the  year  1803  or  IdOithe 
members  built  them  a  meeting-house  on  Hay's  Branch,  between  two 
prongs  of  Smithwick's  Creek,  from  which  creek  the  church  derived  its 
name,  and  still  requested  Elder  Biggs  to  secve  thfiim  as  pastor,  which  he 
consented  to  do,  and  served  them  as  such  until  about  the  year  1890. 

Abraham  Tice,  a  member  of  this  church,  exercised  a  ministerial  gift, 
but  was  never  ordained  to  the  administration  of  gospel  ordinances.  Some 
years  afterwards  Hosea  Lanier,  a  member  of  this  church,  after  preaching 
several  years,  was  ordained  by  Elders  Joseph  Biggs  and  Luke  Ward ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  church  requested  it,  he  never  gave  his  consent 
to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  her.  He,  however,  served  her  in  preaching 
and  administering  ordinances  until  about  the  year  1827  or  1828,  when  he 
took  a  letter  of  dismission  from  her  and  moved  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  settled  on  Hatchie  River.  Then  Humphrey  Stallings  and  Mici^ah 
Perry,  both  members  of  this  church,  commenced  preaching,  and  being 
approved  of  by  the  church,  they  were  at  her  request  ordained  by  Elders 
Joseph  Biggs  and  Lemuel  Ross.  Elder  Stallings  moved  to  Tennessee, 
and  Elder  Perry  did  not  live  many  years  to  serve  the  church  in  a  minis- 
terial capacity,  but  was  sound  in  the  faith,  and  was  quite  gifted  in  spirit- 
ualizing all  sulijects  that  were  presented  to  his  mind. 

Elder  Jeremiah  Leggett  served  this  church  at  one  time,  but  he  em- 
braced Arminian  or  free-will  tenets,  and  led  off  several  of  the  members 
into  error.  A  division  eventually  took  place,  when  the  errori8t<8  w^re 
rejected  by  the  Association,  and  those  members  holding  to  the  old  Articles 
of  Faith  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  were  held  to  be  the  true 
church  of  Christ  at  Smithwick^s  Creek. 

The  church  then  went  down  into  a  low,  cold  state  for  many  years, 
with  but  very  few  members,  small  congregations  and  irregular  preaching. 
Elder  William  Whitaker,  whose  membership  was  at  Beargrass,  was  con- 
sidered pastor  of  this  church  for  many  years,  but  he  preached  for  them 
but  seldom,  and  his  attendance  was  very  irregular.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell 
and  others  visited  the  church  occasionally  while  in  this  cold  state,  and 
the  preaching,  praying,  sighing  and  groaning  of  God's  people  were  not  all 
in  vain,  for  the  Lord  broke  forth  at  last  in  their  behalf,  and  a  season  of 
refreshing  from  His  presence  was  experienced  by  the  saints  at  this  place. 
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Simon  D.  Ward,  a  young  man  about  seventeen  years  old,"wa8  called  from 
darkness  to  light  and  desired  to  join  the  church.  His  father,  John  Ward, 
and  his  brother,  John  L.,  sought  to  prevent  it,  fearing  he  was  beside  liim- 
self ,  and  would  harm  himself  and  the  church  also.  He  was  only  kept  back 
about  one  month,  and  was  received  and  baptized  in  May,  1851.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  joyful  seasons.  In  July  following  his  brother, 
John  L.,  and  others  were  received  into  the  church,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  the  church  was  blessed  with  the  addition  of  about  forty  members, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  proved  useful  to  her  and  the  community  in  which 
they  lived. 

Her  Clerks  since  1830  have  been  H.  Stallings,  David  Singleton  and 
John  L.  Ward.  Her  Deacons  have  been,  since  then,  John  Hodges,  Bethel 
Leggett,  William  Daniel,  Eason  Lilly  and  David  Hardison. 

Her  ministers,  raised  up  in  her  own  body,  have  been  Henry  Peal  and 
lievi  Rogerson,  who  were  licensed  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  June,  1860, 
«nd  ordained  in  March,  1864,  by  Elders  C.  B.  Hassell  and  William  B. 
Perry,  and  in  December,  1874,  were  both  chosen  pastors  of  the  church  in 
the  place  of  Elder  William  Whitaker,  deceased.  Besides  these  named. 
Elders  Thomas  Biggs,  John  Ward,  Clayton  Moore,  William  Gray  and 
William  B.  Perry  have  supplied  this  church  by  preaching  for  them  in 
years  past.  And  Elder  Gray  moved  his  membership  to  it  from  Morattock 
in  April,  1876,  where  it  remained  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1879. 

98.  Spring  Green,  Martin  County. — This  church  was  constituted  in  the 
year  1811  with  about  seventeen  members,  who  were  dismissed  from  some 
of  the  adjacent  churches.  Her  house  of  worship  is  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Williamston  to  Tarborough,  about  nine  miles  from  Williams- 
ton.  Shortly  after  her  constitution  she  called  on  Elder  William  Hyman, 
whose  membership  was  at  Cross  Roads,  to  serve  her  as  pastor,  which  call 
he  accepted,  and  continued  to  serve  her  until  John  Tice  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  and  became  a  member  thereof.  He  was  received  a  member 
of  this  church  upon  a  letter  of  dismission  from  Skewarkey.  He  had  been 
preaching  by  permission  of  the  church  at  Skewarkey ;  and  after  uniting 
with  the  church  at  Spring  Green,  he  was  ordained,  and  she  called  him  to 
the  pactoral  care.  After  his  removal  in  1828  the  church  received  the 
services  of  Elders  William  Hyman,  Luke  Ward  and  Joseph  Biggs.  Elder 
Blount  Cooper  preached  for  this  church  for  several  years,  more  or  less 
uniformly,  until  perhaps  about  the  year  1846.  She  has  been  blessed  with 
preaching  pretty  much  ever  since  she  was  organized,  but  up  to  1880  had 
but  one  ordained  minister  who  was  raised  up  in  her  midst,  and  he  was 
soon  cut  off  from  her  communion  and  never  restored.  One  of  her  mem- 
bers, brother  George  D.  Roberson,  after  being  licensed  for  several  years, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1880.  He  is  quite  promising,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  useful  minister  and  a  satisfactory  exiwunder  of  the  word. 

About  the  year  1840  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  commenced  visiting  this 
church,  and  till  the  spring  of  1845  was  frequently  at  her  meetings.  Most 
of  tne  years  1845  and  1846  he  was  absent  from  the  county,  but  about  the 
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flntef  1847  began  again  to  serve  her  regalarly  and  ixrith  very  little  ex- 
ception until  hia  death  in  April,  1880.  He  waa  her  paator  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years.  He  baptized  into  her  communion  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persona.— [S.  H.] 

Ministers  visiting  this  church,  besides  those  named,  have  been  Wil- 
liam W.  K,  Philpot,  Luke  Ward,  David  House,  William  A.  Boss,  John  L* 
Boss,  Clayton  Moore,  William  F.  Bell,  £dward  Cox,  John  H.  Daniel,  P. 
D.  Gold,  B.  H.  Harris,  John  W.  Purvis,  Jordan  W.  Johnston,  Henry  Peal 
and  Joseph  £.  Adams.  This  church  shows  signs  of  pro^writy.  Her 
membership  is  warm,  and  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  Lord  and 
Master. 

Her  present  Deacons  are  S.  W.  Outterbridge  and  B.  D.  Matthews. 
Brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge  was  ordained  in  February,  1870,  and  brother 
B.  D.  Matthews  in  November,  1871.  Brother  Bennett  was  ordained  lon^ 
before  (in  1852).  Brother  Bryant  Bennett,  a  most  lovely  and  exemplary 
Baptist,  was  Clerk  and  Deacon  of  this  church  for  many  years.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  success  of  this  History.  He  was  most  painfully  af- 
flicted with  a  cancer  on  his  face  about  half  of  his  life,  and  bore  his  suf- 
ferings with  Christ-like  resignation,  and  entered  into  rest  in  188i. 
Brother  Outterbridge  has  served  as  Clerk  since  1868.— [S.  H.] 

This  church  is  a  member  of  the  Skewarkey  Union.  Her  monthly 
meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth  Sunday  and  Saturday  previous ;  and  her 
membership  now  is  one  hundred  and  three. 

80.  Tarbaroughf  Edgecombe  CWnly.— This  church  waa  constitated  on 
February  7, 1819,  by  Elders  Joshua  Lawrence,  Martin  Boss,  Thomas  Bil- 
lings and  Thomas  Meredith.  For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this 
preaching  was  occasionally  heard  in  Tarborough,  especially  from  the  lips 
of  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  Elder  Nathan  Gilbert.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  church  there,  but  failed,  as  he  could  not  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  leave  their  churches  for  that  purpose. 

Subsequently  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  frequently  visited  this  place 
and  preached.  About  two  years  before  the  constitution  of  this  churchy 
Elder  Lawrence  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was  powerfully  impressed  with 
this  passage  of  Scripture :  "  And  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.^'  He  renewed  his  ministerial  exertions  and  com- 
menced preaching  there  monthly,  and  shortly  after  this  the  church  was. 
formed.  Elder  Lawrence  consented  to  continue  his  ministerial  labors 
with  the  church ;  and  in  a  few  years,  by  letters  of  dismission  from  other 
churches  and  by  baptisms,  her  number  increased  to  about  forty  members, 
although  there  were  only  six  at  the  formation.  The  church  enjoyed  much 
peace  and  harmony,  and  mutual  love  and  fellowship  seemed  to  prevail. 

When  Elder  Lawrence  first  preached  at  this  place  he  found  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  house  in  which  to  preach.  He  often  preached  in 
a  joiner's  shop  belonging  to  Mr.  McWilliams,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
Academy.  At  length  the  brethren  and  friends  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
meeting-house. 
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The  good  feeling  existing  in  this  cbmroh  was  at  length  destroyed  for 
a  season.  About  the  year  18M  or  1887  serious  threats  were  made  against 
Elder  Lawrenee's  life ;  and  he  was  warned  hy  two  or  three  messages  in 
one  week  not  to  go  to  town  on  the  sacoeeding  Saturday  to  his  appoint- 
ment, as  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  But  he  went  to  his  meeting 
at  the  time  appointed  and  preached  to  the  church  and  people,  speaking 
his  mind  freely.  He,  however,  after  this,  for  six  or  eight  months,  ab- 
sented himself  from  this  church,  and  during  his  absence  the  church  called 
on  £lder  P.  W.  Dowd,  of  Baleigh,  to  preach  for  them,  as  he  was  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  Tarborough.  The  difiAcultieB  arose  in  this  church 
somewhat  in  this  wise :  Some  of  the  members  and  also  some  of  the  vis- 
iting ministers  frequented  Masonic  Lodges  and  parades,  to  the  grief  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  such  things.  And  the  course  pursued  by  the 
advocates  of  **  Missions  ^  also  caused  grief  in  the  minds  of  such  as  were 
-opposed  to  new  inventions  and  substitutes  for  the  religion  of  Christ.  In 
A  short  time  parties  were  formed,  and  the  most  unpleasant  occurrences 
took  place.  The  members  divided,  and  a  small  minority  (nineteen  to  six- 
teen) appeared  in  favor  of  discountenancing  these  new  things,  and  might 
have  retained  possession  of  the  house,  but  Elder  Lawrence  had  declared 
he  would  preach  in  that  house  no  more,  and  the  church  followed  him  to 
the  old  public  meeting-house  belonging  to  the  town.  Here  Elder  L.  and 
<»ther  ministers  visiting  Tarborough  preached  for  many  years. 

The  church  represented  herself  as  usual  in  the  AsBociation  in  1830. 
She  excluded  her  disaffected  members  afterwards ;  dismissed  Elder  Dowd 
from  the  pastoral  care,  putting  Elder  Lawrence  in  his  place,  and  put  Wil- 
liam B.  Collins  as  Clerk  in  the  place  of  R.  S.  Long.  On  January  8, 1880, 
brother  Coffleld  King  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Elders  Joshua  Lawrence 
4ind  Mark  H.  Bennett.  Deacons  afterwards  appointed  were  R.  D.  Hart, 
Thomas  O'Berry  and  James  Hodges.  After  the  resignation  of  W.  B.  Col- 
lins the  following  served  in  order  as  Clerk,  viz.:  Eli  Porter,  R.  D.  Hart, 
Coffield  King,  Asa  Biggs  and  Joseph  J.  Porter. 

James  EUeanor  was  licensed  to  exercise  his  spiritual  gifts  in  August, 
1848,  and  died  January  26, 1845,  without  ever  being  ordained.  Robert  D. 
Hart  was  received  to  baptism  in  July,  1841 ;  licensed  in  September,  1848 ; 
and  ordained  in  December,  1849.  Daniel  Land,  a  member  of  this  church, 
was  licensed  in  November,  1848,  and  ordained  in  May,  1848,  by  Elders 
Blount  Cooper  and  John  H.  Daniel.  Elder  Blount  Cooper,  whose  mem- 
bership was  at  Conoho,  took  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church  in  May,  1844, 
and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred  about  March,  1854.  Elder  Joshua 
Lawrence,  former  pastor,  died  Monday,  January  38, 1848,  aged  sixty-five 
years,  four  months  and  thirteen  days.  Elder  C.  B.  Hassell  was  requested 
in  April,  1854,  to  accept  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  but  he  declined 
in  May  following ;  yet  he  was  with  her  at  the  August  and  November  meet- 
ings of  that  year,  and  with  slight  exception  visited  the  church  at  her  May 
meetings  until  his  death  in  1880.  Elder  R.  D.  Hart  took  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  church  in  November,  1866.    Elder  Thomas  O'Berry  was  licensed  in 
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September,  1860,  aod  ordained  in  February,  1871.  Elder  Robert  C.  Leach- 
man,  a  refugee  from  Virginia,  preaciied  a  good  deal  for  tbischurch  duringr 
the  war  between  the  States  with  ability  and  much  aatiafactton  to  the  mem- 
bers. Elder  I.  N.  Vanmeter,  of  Illinois,  made  a  visit  to  North  Carolina 
in  1874,  and  visited  this  church  at  her  May  meeting  of  that  year. 

Elder  William  Warren  was  ordained  in  November,  1873,  chosen  pas- 
tor in  July,  1877,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  September,  1878,  and 
Elder  P.  D.  Gold,  of  Wilson,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  in  January, 
1870,  accepted  the  call,  and  has  served  ever  since  in  that  capacity. 
Brother  Joseph  J.  Porter  was  baptized  in  June,  1874,  appointed  TreaAur^r 
in  place  of  C.  Ring,  deceased,  in  February,  1877,  and  is  Clerk  of  the 
church  at  the  present  time.  Her  monthly  meetings  are  the  first  Sunday 
and  Saturday  before.    She  has  fifty-eight  members. 

40.  White  Plains,  Beaufort  CWnti^.— This  church  was  organized  by 
members  dismissed  from  Beaverdam,  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Wash- 
ington. Her  house  of  worship  is  situated  between  the  towns  of  Wash- 
ington and  Plymouth.  Upon  her  organization  Elder  Miles  Everett,  one 
of  her  own  members,  accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  her.  She  was  received 
a  member  of  the  Association  in  1838,  with  about  twenty  members. 

In  March,  1840,  Elder  Jonathan  Wallace  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church,  and  Elder  Amot  Waters  was  often  with  him  in  preaching  for  the 
church.  Elder  Wallace  died  in  1862,  and  Elder  Waters  continued  preach- 
ing for  the  church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  34, 1866,  aged 
about  seventy  years.  In  July,  1866,  Elder  Redding  W.  Peacock  took  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and  so  continued  to  serve  her  until  his  death.. 
In  1870  Elder  N.  H.  Harrison  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  several  years. 

Deacons :  In  1828  brethren  Asa  Oden  and  Greorge  Harris  were  ordained 
Deacons.  In  1885  John  Habom  was  ordained.  In  1860  Levin  Osbonm 
was  ordained.  In  1872  Langley  R.  Bowen  and  Thomas  H.  Wallace  were 
ordained,  and  remain  in  ofQce  to  the  present  time.  Clerks :  John  Wind- 
ley  was  chosen  Clerk  in  1828,  Levin  Osboum  in  1840,  and  James  G.  Bowen 
in  1860 ;  the  last  named  brother  continues  serving  the  church  to  the  present 
time.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month  and 
the  previous  day.    Number  in  fellowship,  forty-eight. 

41.  WilUamiPSf  Edgecombe  County. —TYob  church  joined  the  Associa- 
tion in  1809,  with  thirty-five  members.  The  name,  originally,  was  Pros- 
pect Chapel,  but  in  1811  it  was  thought  best  to  change  the  location  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  then  called  Williams^s,  because  Mr.  John  Williams, 
donated  to  the  church  the  land  on  which  the  house  is  erected.  The 
church  was  constituted  on  Thursday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  August, 
1804,  by  Elders  Moses  Bennett  and  Philemon  Bennett,  with  members  dis- 
missed from  Fishing  Creek.  After  constitution.  Elder  Philemon  Bennett 
served  her  as  pastor,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  1820. 

Under  Elder  Bennett's  ministry  she  experienced  prosperous  timee^ 
and  in  1811  a  season  of  refreshing  came  down  upon  her,  during  which 
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about  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  were. added  by  baptism.  Brethren 
John  George  and  James  Elleanor  were  permitted  by  this  church  to  exer- 
cise their  spiritual  gifts.  After  Elder  Philemon  Bennett  ceased  to  serve 
the  church,  his  son,  Elder  Mark  H.  Bennett,  consented  to  take  the  pas- 
toral care  of  her,  January,  1880,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  March,  1842. 

After  this  time  the  church  was  visited  by  Elders  R.  D.  Hart,  J.  H. 
Daniel,  J.  W.  Stamper,  and  others,  but  had  no  pastor  until  September, 
1876,  when  Elder  Jordan  W.  Johnston  was  chosen  to  that  office.  This 
church  has  had  three  of  her  members  ordained  to  the  ministry,  Willie 
Pittman,  Blount  Bryan  and  Jordan  W .  Johnston.  Her  Deacons  have  been 
David  Bradley,  Willie  Pittman,  Henry  Pittman,  Noah  Leggett,  S.  B. 
Bradley,  J.  H.  Pipi>en,  Lawrence  Johnston  and  William  Yick.—CLast 
paragraph  by  S.  H.1 
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PREDB8TIKARIAK  BAPTISTS  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITBD  STATES.— 
FIBST  :  THE  COVENANTED  BAPTISTS  OF  CANADA. 

Their  own  statement  handed  the  [senior]  author  of  this  work: 

RECORD  OF  THE  COVENANTED  OR  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST  IN  ONTARIO.—DATED  A.  D.  1890. 

The  said  church  are  desirous  of  recording  an  outline  of  their  rise 
and  progress,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  articles  of  their  faith 
and  practice,  and  mutual  covenant,  as  the  professed  disciples  of  the  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;  hoping  the  same  may  be  of  benefit,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  future  generations,  if  it  be  His  holy  will  to  preserve  a 
remnant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  understood  only  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

It  is  a  cause  of  grief  that  many  errors  abound  in  the  present  gen- 
eration in  doctrine,  principles  and  practice  under  a  mask  of  religion ; 
with  such  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  associate,  nor  hold  communion  in 
church  fellowship ;  although  despised  and  spoken  against  as  hard-hearted, 
and  narrow,  contracted  in  our  views.  Yet  our  principles  and  practice,  in 
the  following  formula,  stand  or  fall  to  none  but  the  word  of  God  alone. 
Faith  and  holiness  are  our  professed  principles,  with  a  desire  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  especially  with  those  who  love  the 
Lord  in  sincerity,  although  they  differ  from  us  in  name,  yet  rejecting  Him 
in  their  practices,  based  on  traditions  or  commandments  of  men,  not 
countenanced  by  the  law  of  Christ  nor  practiced  by  the  Apostles ;  and  so 
those  that  desire  to  agree  by  the  way  must  be  of  one  mind  and  judgment  to 
avoid  schisms  or  divisions,  which  are  attended  with  evil  consequences.  So 
we  resolve,  through  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  to  help  us,  while  oar  frail 
life  continues,  to  take  His  holy  word  as  our  guide,  observing  all  things 
whatsoever  He  has  commanded  His  Apostles  to  teach,  praying  the  Lord  to 
strengthen  us  so  to  do,  and  to  His  name  be  the  praise.    Amen. 

Daniel  McArthur,  a  young  man  of  Cowal,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  converted  by  grace, 
and  immediately  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen  with 
fervency  and  zeal,  the  Lord  working  with  him,  so  that  his  fame  went  far 
and  near  in  that  country,  and  multitudes  docked  to  hear  the  word,  a  great 
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awakening  being  among  the  people,  and  the  great  power  of  God  was  felt, 
and  many  added  unto  the  Lord. 

He,  being  desirous  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  hoiy  word  of 
God,  saw  it  his  bounden  duty  to  forsake  the  prevailing  customs  and  be 
baptized  according  to  the  apostolic  mode ;  and  after  much  search  found 
Elder  McFarland,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Edinburgh,  who  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  in  its  purity,  who  baptized  him,  and  ordained  him  pastor 
over  the  church.  A  number  of  faithful  men  was  raised  up,  among  them 
such  as  Daniel  Whyte,  who  was  ordained  Elder,  and  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina.  His  labors  there  were  much  blessed,  and  gathered  a  large 
church,  among  the  members  of  which  were  Alexander  McArthur,  James 
McRellar,  James  McRirdy  and  Hugh  Beaton.  The  last  mentioned,  Hugh 
Beaton,  Elder  McArthur  ordained  over  the  church  iu  Scotland.  Elder 
McArthur,  after  enduring  much  hardship  and  suffering  many  persecu- 
tions from  the  established  clergy,  was  apprehended  by  their  authorities, 
and  put  on  board  of  a  war  vessel,  carried  to  England,  put  in  dungeons ; 
they  changed  his  name  often,  so  that  his  friends  had  much  ado  to  find 
him.  When  found,  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  tried  before  the 
lords  of  session,  and  released.  His  adversaries  were  fined  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  After  that  he  emigrated  to  New  York  State,  and  there 
he  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 

Deacon  Dugald  Campbell,  of  North  Knapdale,  emigrated  to  Canada 
in  1818,  settled  in  Aldboro,  Elgin  County,  commenced  preaching  the  gos* 
pel,  the  Lord  blessing  his  labors  and  opening  the  hearts  of  many  to  receive 
the  truth,  as  formerly  in  Scotland  under  Elder  McArthur^s  preaching. 
Numbers  were  added  to  the  church.  Then  he  was  ordained  to  the  pas* 
toral  office  by  the  regular  Baptists  of  Canada,  many  of  whom  at  that  time 
were  sound  in  the  faith.  But  after  some  time,  they  departing  from  gos- 
pel order  and  sentiment,  he  withdrew  from  their  communion,  and  organ- 
ized what  is  now  known  as  the  Covenanted  or  Particular  Baptist  Church 
in  Ontario.  After  which  the  Lord  raised  up  several  faithful  men,  who 
labored  with  him  in  the  gospel,  viz.:  Duncan  McCallum,  Duncan  Lamond, 
Neil  McDonald  and  Thomas  McColl.  Elder  Campbell's  health  having 
begun  to  decline,  Neil  McDonald  was  ordained  Elder  to  assist  him,  who 
officiated  with  him  for  some  time  in  the  pastoral  office. 

Upon  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1853,  the  church  met  in 
Aldboro  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Thomas  McColl  and  setting  him 
apart  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  After  relating  his  experience 
and  call  to  the  ministry  he  was  approved  of,  and  ordained  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  which  consisted  of  Elders  Dugald 
Campbell  and  Neil  McDonald  and  Deacon  Duncan  McCallum,  which  was 
done  upon  Saturday,  the  sixth ;  and  the  day  following  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered. 

After  a  few  years  Elder  Campbell's  health  became  so  impaired  that 
he  could  not  attend  the  meetings.    Elder  Thomas  McColl  was  called  to 
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the  pastoral  care  of  the  charch,  which  at  that  time  cousisted  of  ^Te 
brancheB,  viz.,  Aldboro,  Dunwick,  Lobo,  Ekflrd  and  (Duart)  Orford. 

The  church  here  stood  alone,  and  would  not  fellowship  any  in  the 
coontry,  and  it  supposed  there  were  none  on  the  Continent  of  America 
that  it  could  fellowship,  until  Elder  McColl  received  a  number  of  the 
**  Signs  of  the  Times  '*  from  Jane  McGregor,  a  friend  of  his  with  whom  he 
corresponded  in  Delaware  County,  New  York,  who  was  a  hearer  of  Elder 
Isaac  Hewitt.  She  still  kept  sending  the  "  Signs,"  until  the  account  was 
given  in  them  of  Elders  Beebe,  Dudley  and  Johnson  visiting  Dundas,. 
Ontario,  to  ordain  Elder  WUliaui  Pollard.  After  seeing  this  notice  in  the 
''  Signs,"  Elder  McColl  wrote  to  Elder  Pollard  to  visit  the  church  at  our 
quarterly  meeting,  held  in  Lobo  the  first  Sunday  in  February,  1857,  which 
he  did.  The  doctrine  he  preached  was  well  received  by  the  church.  The 
following  Spring  Elder  McColl  invited  Elder  Beebe  and  others  to  our 
meeting  in  June.  On  the  invitation  Elder  Beebe  came,  accompanied  by 
Elders  Thomas  Hill,  E.  A.  Meadows  and  William  Pollard.  All  the  visit- 
ing Elders  preached  during  the  meetinir,  and  the  truth  proclaimed  by 
them  was  cordially  received  by  the  church  here,  and  an  unbroken  fellow- 
ship has  existed  between  them  and  the  church  here  ever  since.  Elder 
Campbell  was  still  alive,  but  so  infirm  from  age  that  he  could  not  attend 
the  meeting.  And  when  he  was  told  by  the  brethren  of  the  truth  he  loved 
being  preached  by  the  strangers  who  visited  us,  he  rejoiced  and  wept 
tears  of  joy.    This  man  of  God  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  the  following  Fall. 

Elder  McColl  continued  in  the  pastoral  oflice  until  he  became  so  in- 
firm that  he  could  not  serve  the  church  in  administering  the  ordinances, 
when  he  resigned  his  charge  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  church 
to  Elder  Pollard,  who  is  still  our  pastor,  and  now  assisted  by  Elder  Wil- 
liam L.  Beebe  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here.  Elder  McColl  departed 
this  life  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  on  October  17, 1870. 

At  our  yearly  meeting  in  June,  since  1857,  and  at  some  of  our  other 
quarterly  meetings,  we  have  been  visited  by  ministering  brethren  from 
the  States,  as  follows :  Elders  Beebe,  J.  F.  Johnson,  C.  B.  Hassell,  S.  H. 
Durand,  J.  L.  Purington,  J.  A.  Johnson,  William  J.  Purington,  J.  H. 
Gammon,  and  others. 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  only  true  God,  and  that  there  is  none 
other  than  He.— John  xvii.  8 ;  Deuteronomy  vi.  4. 

We  believe  that  this  God  is  Alniighty,  Eternal,  Invisible,  Incompre- 
hensible.—1  Timothy  i.  17. 

We  believe  that  this  God  is  unspeakably  perfect  in  all  His  attributes 
of  Power,  Wisdom,  Truth,  Holiness,  Justice,  Mercy  and  Love. 

We  believe  that  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  Persons,  the  Father, 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.— 1  John  i.  6,  7. 

We  believe  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Juat 
and  of  the  UAJust.— John  v.  25,  39. 
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We  believe  that  because  God  in  His  own  nature  is  boly  and  jnst,  even 
80  He  is  good  and  meieiful ;  therefore  all  having  sinned,  none  can  be  saved 
without  the  means  of  a  Bedeemer.^Job  xxxiii.  24 ;  Hebrews  ix.  15. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  Loral  and  Redeemer.— 1  Peter 
i.  18, 19. 

We  believe  the  great  reason  why  the  Lord  did  clothe  Himself  with  our 
flesh  and  blood  was  that  He  might  be  capable  of  obtaining  the  Redemp- 
tion, which  before  the  world  was  ordained  for  us.— Hebrews  ii.  15, 16 ;  ix. 
15 ;  Ephesians  ii.  10. 

We  believe  that  the  time  when  He  clothed  Himself  with  our  flesh  was 
in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Ciesar  Augustus.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  wa& 
the  Word  made  flesh.— Luke  ii.  1,  3. 

We  believe  therefore  that  this  very  child,  as  afore  is  testified,  is  both 
God  and  man,  the  Christ  of  the  living  God.— Luke  i.  26-84. 

We  believe  tlierefore  the  righteousness  and  redemption  by  which  we 
that  believe  stand  just  before  God,  as  saved  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  i» 
the  righteousness  and  redemption  that  consists  in  the  permanent  acts  and 
performances  of  this  child  Jesus,  this  God-man,  the  Lord^s  Christ ;  it 
consists  in  fulfilling  the  law  for  us  to  the  utmost  requirements  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God.— Matthew  i.  21 ;  Daniel  ix.  24 ;  1  Corinthians  i.  30. 

We  believe  that  for  the  completing  of  this  work  He  was  always  sin- 
less, did  always  the  things  that  pleased  God^s  justice ;  that  every  one  of 
His  acts,  both  of  doing  and  suffering  and  rising  again  from  the  dead,  was- 
really  and  infinitely  perfect,  being  done  by  Him  as  God-mau ;  the  God* 
head,  which  gave  virtue  to  all  the  acts  of  the  human  nature,  was  then  in 
perfect  union  with  it  when  He  hanged  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  His- 
people.— Romans  iii.  22 ;  Hebrews  x.  14. 

We  believe  that  the  righteousness  that  saveth  the  sinner  from  the 
wrath  to  come  is  properly  and  personally  Christ^s,  and  ours  but  as  we 
have  union  with  Him,  God  by  grace  imputing  it  to  us.— 1  Corinthians  1. 
90;  Philippians  iii.  8,  9. 

HOW  CHRIST  IS  MADE  OUHS. 

We  believe  that  being  sinful  creatures  in  ourselves,  no  good  thing 
done  by  us  can  procure  of  God  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  imputation  thereof  is  an  act  of  grace,  a  free 
gift,  without  our  deserving.— Romans  iii.  24-27 ;  2  Timothy  i.  9. 

We  believe  also  that  the  power  of  imputing  righteousness  resteth  in 
God  only  by  Jesus  Christ. — Romans  iv.  6-8. 

PREDESTINATION  AND  ELECTION. 

We  believe  that  God  has  freely  ordained  all  things  that  come  to  pass,, 
which  doctrine  is  called  Absolute  Predestination.— Isaiah  xlvi.  9, 10 ;  Acts 
iv.  27, 28;  ii7-32, 28.  .         . 

We  believe  that  election  is  free  and  permanent,  being  founded  in 
grace  and  the  unchangeable  will  of  God.— Romans  ix.  11 ;  xi.  5,  7 ;  Ephe- 
sians i.  4,  5. 
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We  belieTe  that  the  deeree  of  eleetion  is  so  far  from  makiiig  works 
in  us  foreseen  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  ehoioe,  that  it  oontaineth  in  the 
bowels  of  it  not  only  the  persons,  but  also  the  graces  that  aooompany 
aalyation.— Ephesians  ii.  (mO;  S  Timothy  i.  10. 

We  believe  that  Christ  is  He  in  whom  the  elect  are  alwajrs  considered, 
abd  that  without  Him  there  is  neither  election,  grace  nor  salvation.— 
Ephesians  i.  6-10;  Acts  iv.  19. 

We  believe  there  is  not  any  impediment  attending  the  elect  of  God 
that  can  hinder  their  conversion  or  eternal  salvation.— Romans  viii.  80-38 ; 
xi.7. 

We  believe  no  man  can  know  his  election  bat  \sj  Ids  calling.— Romans 
ix.dl-28;  d  Peter  i.  10. 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  themselves,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  human  inventions,  are  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect  in  all 
things,  and  thoroughly  to  furnish  him  unto  all  good  works.— 2  Timothy 
iii.  16, 17. 

We  believe  that  they  cannot  be  broken,  but  will  certainly  be  fulfilled 
in  all  the  prophecies,  threatenings,  promises,  either  to  the  salvation  or 
damnation  of  men.— Acts  ziii.  41 ;  Matthew  v.  17;  Psalm  ix.  8. 

We  believe  that  God  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein. 
— Genesis  i.  81 ;  u.  3 ;  Colossians  i.  16. 

OF  PREACHINO. 

We  do  not  believe  that  sinners  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  should  be 
urged  to  believe  savingly  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  we  hold  it  right 
to  preach  to  such  their  lost  and  ruined  condition,  and  point  out  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  through  the  finished  work 
of  the  Savior. 

We  do  not  therefore  believe  that  the  general  call  or  use  of  general 
invitations  and  exhortations  is  preaching  the  gospel. 

OF  BAPTISM. 

We  believe  that  believers  are  the  only  fit  sul^ects  of  baptism.— Mark 
zvi.  16 ;  Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii.  87. 

We  believe  that  immersion  is  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  holy  ordinance  of  baptiem.— Matthew  iii.  16, 16;  Acts  viii.  87-40. 

We  believe  that  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  are  to  be  administered 
by  lawfully  ordained  Elders  only .— 1  Corinthians  xL  88»  96 ;  Titus  i.  5 ; 
Acts  xiv.  38. 

We  believe  that  baptized  believers  only  are  fit  communicants.— Acta 
ii.  43,  48. 

We  believe  that  converts  ought  to  relate  jfeeir  religiouaexpenenoe 
before Jtfee  ch^ch  dnjy.-^salm  l?vi.  16;  Matthew  vii.  IL  *"   "^ 

We  believe  in  close  communion. — Song  iv.  13 ;  Acts  vi.  14-16. 

We  believe  that  all  matters  of  importance  ought  to  be  settled,  con- 
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dncted,  tmnaacted,  only  before  the  ohnroh.— 1  Corinthiaiis  vi.  1-8;  Actft 
vi.6;  XV.  8,  7, 12, 1»,  28,  38. 

We  believe  that  the  children  of  Gk>d  ongfat  not  to  frequent  meetings, 
nor  associate  with  any  sect  professing  religion,  who  maintains  error  either- 
in  doctrine  or  principle.-*2  John  10. 

We  believe  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  proper  to  be  observed  aa 
a  day  of  worship,  and  tMt  no  work  or  worldly  business  ought  to  be  trans* 
acted  thereon. 

We  believe  that  brethren  ought  not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other  be- 
fore the  unbelievers.— 1  Corinthians  vi.  1-7. 

PRimTIVE  BAPTISTS  IN  THE  UinTED  STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

Beulah  A88ociation.'-TM&  body  was  organized  in  the  year  1887,  but  at 
what  place  we  are  not  informed.  The  Minutes  for  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  do  not  appear.  In  1889  the  Association  convened  with  the 
church  at  Fellowship,  Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama,  and  held  her  session 
four  days,  to  wit,  October  26,  27,  28  and  20.  Elder  John  BlackstODO  wa» 
Moderator,  and  James  Richards  Clerk.  Ordained  ministers  belongiog  to 
the  body  at  that  time  were  J.  M.  Duke,  J.  Blackstone,  F.  Swint,  £.  Jack* 
son,  J.  M.  Pearson.  Churches  numbered  eighteen.  The  introductory 
sermon  wsa  preached  by  Elder  Blackstone. 

At  the  eighth  session  of  the  body  Elder  Blackstone  was  still  Modera- 
tor, and  Elder  W.  M.  Mitchell  Clerk.  Elder  Mitchell  afterwards  officiated 
alternately  as  Clerk  or  Moderator  for  twenty  years.  His  ministiy  and 
usefulness  have  abounded  to  a  very  considerable  extent  down  to  the  pres- 
ent period.  He  has  traveled  in  a  number  of  States  and  made  numerous 
personal  acquaintances ;  his  preaching  is  much  approved  by  brethren  in 
general,  and  his  able  communications  for  Baptist  periodicals  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  been  both  comforting  and  instructive  to  the  household 
of  faith.* 

In  1844  delegates  with  a  letter  from  a  "Missionary"  body  called 
Liberty  appeared  before  the  Association,  seeking  reconciliation,  etc.,  but 
failed,  as  none  was  effected. 

This  body  has  stood  firmly  and  nobly  aloof,  to  the  present  day,  from 
the  men-made  institutions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  worthy  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  her  sister  Associations  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  1877  she  had  twenty-three  churches,  thirteen  ordained  minis- 
ters and  906  members. 

Clay  Bank  Frimitive  Baptist  ^««ocia<io».— This  body  was  first  con- 

*  Elder  W.  If.  MltclieU.  of  Opelikft.  Ala.,  wan  baptised  in  180,  be«an  preaohlnr  in  18tt.  waa 
ordained  in  IMIL  and  fixim  July  in  that  year  to  the  close  of  18B0  nerved  as  paator  of  the  four 
churcbeB— Mt.  Olive,  Bnon,  Macedonia  and  Canaan.  His  great  Bufferlnn  from  spinal  diaeue, 
caused  by  lifting  when  fifteen  years  old.  prevented  him  from  serving  churches  and  preachio«r 


caused  by  lifting  when  fifteen  years  old.  prevented  him  from  aervin?  churches  and  preachio«r 
much  from  the  cloae  of  1860  to  near  the  close  of  1864.    He  has  never  been  connected  with  .any  reliflr- 
lous  sect  or  institution  except  the  Primitive  Baptists,  and  never  had  a  desire  to  be.  either  from 
•     iple  or  curiosity.   He  has  now  for  severalyears  been  associate  editor  (with  Klder  J.  R.  Res- 
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«titated  at  Smyrna  meedng-house,  CofEee  Coonty,  Ala.,  on  November  2a, 
1845,  on  the  Articles  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  ConecheeRiTer  Association. 
The  Presbjrtery  for  the  organization  was  composed  of  Elders  Daniel 
Dayier,  Robert  Warren  and  Jesse  Tomlin.  She  was  constituted  with  eiz 
churches,  viz.,  Smyrna,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bethany,  Hephzibah,  Zion's  Hill 
and  Mount  Olive ;  Joel  Pate  Moderator,  and  M.  W.  Hehns  Clerk. 

At  her  second  session  she  embraced  seven  churches,  containing  173 
members.  At  her  session  in  October,  1876,  she  numbered  thirteen  churches, 
with  269  members. 

Her  Moderators  have  been  Joel  Pate,  Giles  Bryan,  Caiy  Cuny,  Daniel 
Davis,  William  Dismuke  and  A.  Driskell— Oiles  Biyan  most  of  the  time. 

She  corresponds  with  Conechee  (or  Conecuh)  River,  Chocktawhatchie 
and  Antioch  Associations. 

HlUabee  Primitive  Baptist  J.»«>cia<M>n.— This  Association  was  organ- 
ized on  October  15, 1870,  at  Bethlehem,  Tallapoosa  County,  Ala.,  with 
twelve  churches  and  868  members ;  Elder  J.  J.  Cleavlin  Clerk.  Her  pres- 
ent number  of  churches  is  thirteen,  and  number  of  members  426.  Elder 
B.  W.  Carlisle  has  been  her  Moderator. 

Mount  Zion  Association.— Thi»  Association  includes  within  its  bounds 
Blount  and  Marshall  Counties  in  North  Alabama,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Warrior  River,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Tennessee  River. 

It  was  formed  about  the  year  1823,  but  we  cannot  state  accurately  as 
to  the  number  of  churches  or  members,  or  who  was  present  at  its  organi- 
zation. It  is  thought  the  following  ministers  were  present,  viz.:  Elders 
William  Case,  Bazzle  Rhoden,  Hosea  Halcomb,  Solomon  Murphree  and 
William  Murphree. 

Some  years  after  the  organization  the  Association  divided  on  the 
*'  Missionary  ^  question,  and  Elder  Hosea  Halcomb  went  to  the  "  Mission- 
ary *'  side.  Elder  Martin  Putman,  who  joined  this  Association  in  1886, 
has  been  Moderator  of  it  about  twenty-five  years,  and  who  is  now  about 
seventy-two  years  old,  says  that  he  came  in  after  the  division,  and  found 
all  in  peace  and  harmony  among  the  churches ;  but  subsequently  some 
trouble  arose  on  account  of  new  things  being  introduced,  but  not  of  a 
veiy  serious  nature.  Some  few  of  the  churches,  of  late  years,  received  a 
few  **  Missionaries^  without  baptism,  which  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1877  ten  or  eleven  of  the  churches  set  up  non -fellowship  reso- 
lutions against  such  baptisms  (by  New  School),  and  against  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  day,  secret  or  otherwise.  And  in  so  doing  the  churches 
have  been  revived,  and  two  churches  and  two  ministers  from  the  "  Mis- 
sionaries "  have  been  received  and  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  Mount 
Zion.  Among  the  ministers  who  now  belong  to  Mount  Zion,  and  have 
since  1836,  may  be  mentioned  Jeremiah  Dayley,  St.  Clair,  Oden,  Lawery, 
Hendrix,  Calvert,  Musgrove,  D.  F.  Allgood,  S.  C.  Allgood,  G.  F.  Balew, 
J.  C.  Shelton,  C.  Farris,  Tidwell  and  Smith. 

Elder  Bazzle  Rhoden  served  as  Moderator  a  few  years,  and  Elder  D. 
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F.  Allgood  is  now  Moderator.  The  number  of  churches  is  eighteen,  and 
the  membership  OOOor  700. 

Mud  Creek  AswciaUan  of  FrimiUve  Baptists.-^This  Association  was 
organized  on  the  third  Saturday  in  November,  A.  D.  1821.  Delegates 
from  nine  churches  convened  at  Mud  Creek  meeting-house,  Jackson 
County,  Ala.,  and  after  a  sermon  had  been  delivered  by  Elder  Isaac  Keed 
from  Joel,  second  chapter  and  part  of  first  verse  (**  Blow  ye  the  trumpet 
in  Zion,  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain  '^),  they  chose  Elder  Isaac 
Kead  Moderator,  and  brother  Josiah  Cann  Clerk. 

They  then  proceeded  to*  organize  the  Association  by  adopting  a  Con- 
stitution, Principles  of  Union  and  Rules  of  Decorum  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  older  Associations  of  Primitive  Baptists. 

Churches  and  delegates  in  the  organization  (Elders  not  distinguished): 

Mount  Gilead.-^ohn  Kelley,  Shadrach  Herron,  Samuel  Wilson. 

Mild  CreeJc-^ohn  Horn,  Andrew  Estes,  Josiah  Cann. 

ProWdwice.— Hugh  Gentry,  John  Owens,  Levi  Isbell. 

Neio  ilope.— Elisha  Blevins,  Haden  Williams,  John  Blevens. 

ffopewelL^D&rid  Bryant. 

Blue  Spring,— James  Dotson,  John  Jones,  David  Settle. 

Friendship,— Richard  Wilson,  Daniel  Paten,  John  Morris. 

Faint  Bock.— John  Williams,  John  Beed. 

Union. — Samuel  McCee. 

This  Association  has  passed  through  some  sore  conflicts,  but  stands 
&m  upon  the  eternal  base— the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace. 

She  stands  aloof  from  all  men-made  institutions  or  auxiliaries.  She 
is  in  correspondence  with  Flint  River,  Elk  River,  Collin's  River  and 
Mount  Zion  Associations.  She  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  election, 
and  is  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  that.  She  now  numbers  sixteen  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  about  600.  Present  Moderator,  Elder  Peter  Mapes, 
and  Elder  J.  S.  Collins  Clerk.  Her  sessions  are  held  in  September  of  each 
year. 

Filgrims'  Best  Association. — ^This  Association  was  constituted  in  1837, 
-with  4B9  members  in  the  churches  composing  it,  but  the  number  of  churches 
does  not  appear.  From  various  causes  since  the  year  1838,  when  she  num- 
bered 569,  her  membership  has  gradually  decreased,  until  her  table  of  sta- 
tistics in  1877  showed  only  eight  churches,  with  about  100  members. 

Missionary  and  kindred  institutions  have  annoyed  her  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  she  has  had  to  withdraw  from  time  to  time  from  those  advocat- 
ing such  innovations,  which  have  presented  many  unpleasant  scenes.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  order  will  be  restored,  faithfulness  be  shown  by  all, 
both  ministers  and  private  members ;  that  God  in  her  case  will  revive 
His  work,  in  the  midst  of  these  years  of  coldness  and  declension,  make 
known  His  will  and  her  duty,  and  in  wrath  remember  mercy ;  until  her 
ancient  peace  and  prosperity  be  restored. 

Her  present  Moderator  is  R.  F.  Ellis,  and  her  present  Clerk  is  H.  J. 
Redd. 
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List  of  Primitiye  Baptist  Assoeiations  in  Alal»aiiia  as  far  as  heard 
from.  The  first  colmnn  shows  the  date  of  their  constitatioii.  The  second, 
the  name  of  the  Association.  The  third,  the  name  of  the  county  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  held.  The  foarth,  the  number  of  churches.  The 
fifth,  the  number  of  members,  and  the  sixth,  the  number  of  Elders.  The 
author  claims  pardon  of  his  brethren  for  all  inaccuracies  that  may  occur  in 
this  and  the  following  tables  for  the  different  States.  He  has  done  hia 
best  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  and  names,  numbers  and  figures,  but 
in  this  he  may  often  have  failed,  as  the  information  had  to  be  gained  from 
other  persons,  and  not  set  down  as  from  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
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C0UNTIB8. 

No. 
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No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

Antiocb 

Monroe 

31 
38 

11 
18 
33 
34 

18 

7 

18 
18 

8 

16 

873 
908 

809 
983 
888 

1,088 

438 

174 

800 
800 

100 

003 

1835 

Bnttabatchle 

New  River 

7 

1687 

Beulah  

Lee  A  Tallapoosa.. 
Randolph 

IS 

Coaechee 

1800 

Oaii4^  <>Af^k 

1845 

Clay  Bank 

Co ITee 

Chocktawhjrtolile 

Barbour 

9 

1837 

Ebenezep 

Montgomery 

Clay 

Flint  River 

Harmony 

1870 

Hillabee 

ft 

Little  Vine 

Marion 

MuwleShoalB 

Colbert 

Macedonia 

Cherokee  

1831 

Mud  Creek 

Jackson  

Blount  A  MarehaU. 

aarkAMawm 

Pickens 

s 

1883 
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North  DiRtrlet 

1887 

Pllfrrlms'  Beat 

Tombl^bee. 

Blount 

1843 

Wetiunptka 

DeKalb 

Willied^k 

Yellow  Creek 

LynnAMaoon 

ZioD*8Ben. 

*AlWOCiBtll 

ms,  39 ;  cbnrobes  as  i 

itated. 

ARKANSAS. 

Ottaehita  Prtmitive  BapHit  AssodaUon.'-On  Saturday,  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  1848,  seven  chorehes  that  had  obtained  letters  of  dis- 
mission from  the  South  Arkansas  Association,  together  with  three  churches 
recently  constituted,  met  in  Convention  with  the  church  at  Shady  Grove, 
Union  County,  Ark.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  themselves  into  an 
Association,  to  be  known  as  the  Ouachita  Primitive  Baptist  Association^ 

The  Convention  organized  by  appointing  Elder  C.  B.  Landers  Mod- 
erator, and  E.  Moseley  Clerk.  There  were  ten  churches  represented.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution,  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Rules  of  Decorum,  which  were  submitted  on  Monday  and  adopted ;  and 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  those  of  Primitive  Baptist  AaeociationB 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Convention  fail  to  show  the  number  of  ordained 
ministers,  and  also  the  total  membership  in  the  constitution.    At  the  see- 
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sion  of  1849  two  churches  petitioned  and  were  admitted.  At  this  time 
there  appear  to  be  three  ordained  ministers,  and  an  aggregate  of  389 
members.  In  1B50  two  other  churches  were  received  into  union.  In  I80I 
the  Association  received  correspondence  from  South  Arkansas,  Little 
Hope  and  Louisiana  Associations.  There  were  then  eight  ordained  min- 
isters within  her  bounds.  At  the  session  in  1853  one  church  was  received. 
The  following  were  the  ordained  ministers  within  her  bounds  at  that 
time,  viz.,  T.  J.  Foster,  C.  R.  Hoge,  W.  P.  Welch,  S.  Berry,  E.  Y.  Terrfll, 
C.  B.  Landers,  James  Taylor,  T.  Mc Adams  and  J.  Shelton. 

In  1854  there  was  th^  same  correspondence ;  aggregate  membership, 
362.  At  the  session  of  1855  Elder  T.  J.  Foster  was  chosen  Moderator, 
which  place  he  has  faithfully  filled  (one  or  two  years  excepted  on  account 
of  inability  to  attend)  down  to  this  time.  At  this  session  four  churches 
were  granted  letters  of  dismission.  In  1856  two  churches  were  received 
into  union.  In  1859  one  church  was  received,  and  also  one  in  1861.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1863-4,  although  the  Association  held  her  regular  sessions, 
yet,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  nothing  of  interest 
transpired. 

In  1865  she  had  correspondence  from  South  Arkansas,  New  Hope  and 
Louisiana ;  aggregate  number  in  fellowship,  843.  In  1866  another  church 
waa  iteceived  into  union.  In  1868  two  churches  were  granted  letters  of 
dismission.  The  corresponding  ministers  were  Elders  D.  B.  Alman,  J. 8. 
Barrow.  Z.  Thomas  and  H.  B.  Howard.  In  1869  two  more  churches  were 
admitted.  From  that  time  the  body  has  had  regular  correspondence  with 
South  Arkansas,  New  Hope  and  Louisiana  Associations.  In  1871  T.  J. 
Foster,  D.  B.  Alman,  H.  Archer,  G.  Boyett  and  B.  L.  Landers  were  the 
ordained  ministers.  Three  churches  were  received  on  petition.  Aggre- 
gate number,  437 ;  baptized  the  previous  year,  89.  In  1873  one  church  was 
received,  also  one  in  1874.  In  1876  the  aggregate  number  in  fellowship 
was  518.    Aggregate  number  baptized  in  1875  and  1876  was  73. 

Since  the  year  1854  or  1855  the  Association  has  epjoyed  uninterrupted 
pea^e.  Her  sessions  have  been  harmonious,  the  preaching  all  in  unison, 
and  the  members  and  correspondents  have  eojoyed  a  good  degree  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

Ordained  ministers  at  present  are  Elders  T.  J.  Foster,  H,  Archer,  B. 
L.  Landers,  M.  C.  Parker,  J.  B.  Lewis,  N.  C.  Yarbrough  and  E,  J.  Dean. 

Cadron  Regular  Predestinarian  Baptist  Assodation.— This  Association 
was  organized  in  1873,  composed  of  six  churches,  five  of  which  came  from 
the  Point  Remove  Association.  They  left  the  Point  Remove  Association 
because  that  body  permitted  her  members  to  belong  to  and  visit  Masonic 
Lodges.  The  names  of  the  churches  first  constituted  are  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mt.  Zion,  Hopewell,  Antioch,  Cadron  and  Salem.  The  names  of  her 
ordained  ministers  at  that  time  were  W.  S.  Helms,  J.  W.  Hester,  A.  J.  Sin- 
gleton and  J.  C.  Chastien.  In  1877  J.  M.  Freeman  and  J.  Winbom  also 
appeared  in  her  Minutes  as  Elders.  Her  membership  then  was  104,  and 
churches,  seven. 
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This  is  a  youDg  and  very  small  Association,  bat  the  truth  is  in  her 
midst,  and  wisdom  of  a  high  order  abounds  there. 

South  Arkansas  Primitive  Baptist  Association.^Thw  Association  was 
organized  in  1842,  but  with  what  number  of  churches  is  unknown,  because 
the  Minutes  for  about  ten  years  have  been  lost  or  mislaid.  The  follow- 
ing preamble  and  agreement,  however,  made  at  the  formation  of  the 
body,  and  copied  by  a  brother  into  another  book,  have  been  preserved, 
viz. : 

''Whereas,  We,  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  State  of  Ar- 

.  /  f  ^  kansas,  having  in  time  past  eojoyed  peace  and  harmony,  but  that  peace 

being  now  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  a  '  Missionary '  Society  in 

South  Arkansas,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Baptist  preachers,  and  believing 

*     J     it  to  be  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  God  and  to  our  posterity  to  withdraw  from 

KAA-O-    ^Y^Qg^  ^]|Q  are  called  Baptists,  who  have  fellowship  with  'Missionary' 

Societies  and  other  societies  tributary  thereto ;  therefore  we  have  agreed 

to  come  into  a  Constitution  and  Rule  of  Decorum.'^ 

The  Constitution  referred  to  is  the  same,  we  are  informed,  as  that 
usually  governing  Old  School  Baptist  Associations. 

In  1852  there  were  sixteen  churches  in  the  Association,  and  362  mem- 
bers. In  1868  one  church  was  added.  In  1854  one  added.  In  1888  three 
churches  added.  During  the  war  several  churches  failed  to  represent 
themselves,  and  some  lost  their  identity  by  removals  and  death.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  only  nine  churches  represented  themselves,  some  having 
taken  letters  to  unite  with  other  Associations.  In  1873  the  body  withdrew 
fellowship  from  four  churches  on  account  of  disorder  in  them.  A  portion 
of  the  members  of  two  of  said  churches  have  since  been  restored  to  order 
in  the  Association. 

The  body  now  numbers  fifteen  churches,  with  a  membership  aggre- 
gating about  210.  She  has  eleven  ordained  ministers,  has  unanimity  in 
doctrine,  and  good  order,  peace  and  harmony  prevail  throughout  aU  the 
churches.— [See  table  next  page.] 

GEORGIA. 

EuharUe  Primitive  Baptist  ^g^ociatian.— This  Association  was  consti- 
tuted in  1839,  by  Elders  Joel  CoUey  and  Josiah  Gresham,  of  the  Yellow 
River  Association,  and  Meshech  Lowery  and  William  Mosely,  of  the  Tow- 
aliga  Association,  who  formed  the  presbytery  for  the  constitution.  At 
that  time  there  were  thirteen  churches  and  264  members,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Polk,  Bartow,  Floyd,  Chattooga  and  Gordon.  But  since  the 
organization  of  this  body  the  Marietta,  Little  River  and  Connasauga  As- 
sociations have  been  constituted  around  it,  and  several  of  its  churches 
have  been  dismissed  to  unite  with  them. 

The  Euharlee  has  at  this  time  sixteen  churches,  containing  398  mem- 
bers, eight  Elders,  and  six  licensed  ministers  of  the  gospel.  She  stands 
firm  on  the  principles  of  Divine  truth,  and  keeps  aloof  from  the  religions 
men-made  institutions  of  the  day.  She  has  had  some  trouble  in  regard 
to  corresponding  with  some  of  the  neighboiing  Associations,  on  account 
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Clonstl- 
tated. 

Names  of  AflsociAnoNS. 

COUNTIBS. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 

Elders. 

ABKANSAa/ 

CMhRiyer 

Jackson  

7 

14 
17 

15 
13 

6 

3 

7 

8 
14 

160 
180 
613 

241 
210 

104 

197 

212 
461 

1872 

Cadron  

White 

4 

New  Hope 

Drew 

4 

1848 

Ouacbita 

Oinvchitft  

7 

Point  Remove 

Yell 

1843 

gii^ein 

Johnson 

10 

1842 

South  Arkansas 

Ouachita 

10 

1837 

Wasblnffton 

Washington 

Union 

Washltaw 

Pine  Light 

Pulaski 

4 

1843 

CALIFORNIA. 

0. 8.  Baptist  Cor.  Meeting. 

DBLAWABE. 

Delaware 

Sonoma 

1795 

Kent 

1 

1871 

FLOBIDA. 

Sftount  Enon 

Hillsborough 

Lowndas 

6 

Oohlochnee 

flnwannee 

6 

../ 


'  Associations^  9 ;  churches,  as  far  as  heard  from,  08;  members,  1,224;  Elders,  36. 

of  their  tolerating  these  new,  unscriptural  inventions ;  but  a  better  feel- 
ing seems  now  to  prevail,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  brethren  will  throw 
their  idols  as  well  as  their  prejudices  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  and 
come  together  with  one  accord  as  in  days  of  old ;  thus  proving  that  they 
have  but  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  them  all. 

Hartnony  Primitive  Baptist  Association.— This  Association  was  formed 
A.  D.  1839,  with  the  church  at  Sharon,  Muscogee  County,  Ga.,  after  the 
reparation  for  the  most  part  had  taken  place  among  Baptists  in  this 
country  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  "Missionary"  and  kindred 
societies.  Allusion  to  these  things  does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  her 
Minutes,  and  is  only  occasionally  found  in  some  of  her  Circular  Let- 
lers.  The  line  of  separation  was  clearly  drawn  at  first,  and  there  has 
"been  no  attempt  at  amalgamation  since.  Nothing  special  occurs  in  her 
history. 

Elder  Stephen  Parker  was  first  chosen  Moderator,  and  served  the 
Association  in  that  capacity  until  the  Fall  of  1853,  when  Elder  Allison  Cul- 
peper  was  chosen,  who  served  until  1857.  In  the  Fall  of  1857  Elder  Isaac 
Brooks  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  served  until  1859,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Elder  Abner  Belcher,  who  held  the  office  until  1862.  In  1803 
Elder  James  P.  Ellis  was  chosen  Moderator,  who  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
J.  R.  Teate  in  1867,  and  he  was  suceeded  by  Elder  T.  K.  Pingley  in  1874. 
In  1876  Elder  Pingley  was  succeeded  by  Elder  W.  Hubbard,  who  continues 
Moderator  to  the  present  time. 
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Her  Clerka  have  been  James  P.  Ellis,  Isaac  R.  Teate»  J.  J.  Dayia  and 
James  M.  Woodall,  and  the  last  named  holds  the  office  of  Clerk  to  the 
present  time. 

This  Association  embraces  twenty  churches,  600  members  and  nine 
Elders. 

Frimitire  Ebenezer  jiMoetafion.-— This  Association,  it  appears,  with- 
drew from  the  "  FuUerites,"  or  "  Missionaries,^'  in  the  year  1836,  while  i» 
session  with  Beersheba  Church,  in  Twiggs  County,  Ga.  Since  that  time 
she  has  eigoyed  peace  and  prosperity  with  a  very  little  exception.  She 
comprises  twelve  churches,  897  members  and  twenty-seven  ordained  min- 
isters. 

Union  Association, — This  Association  was  formed  by  churches  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Suwannee  Association,  most  of  whose  churches  were  in 
Florida.  A  division  was  agreed  to,  making  the  State  line  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  Associations ;  and  in  1836  the  Association  was  con- 
stituted with  twelve  churches,  meeting  at  Union,  by  a  presbytery  com- 
posted of  Elders  J.  E.  W.  Smith,  W.  A.  Knight  and  J.  B.  Smith.  Her 
ministers  were  Elders  W.  A.  Knight,  M.  Westbeny,  A.  Parish,  J.  D.  Hutto 
and  E.  J.  Williams,  with  perhaps  two  licentiates.  Harmony  prevailed  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  progress  of  the  Association  was  upward  and 
onward.    Some  errors  crept  in  after  a  while. 

In  1869  she  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  one  of  her  churches  for 
unsoundness.  In  1870  an  effort  was  made  by  some  influential  i>erson8  to 
lead  the  churches  off  into  error,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  body 
stands  firm. 

Yellow  Birer  Primitive  Baptist  Association.^Thia  Association  wa& 
constituted  in  1824  by  a  presbytery  composed  of  members  of  the  Ocmulgee 
and  Sarepta  Associations.  The  place  of  constitution  was  Harris  Spring, 
Newton  County,  Ga.  There  were  thirteen  churches  at  first ;  seven  others 
were  added,  which  made  twenty  in  all.  They  were  constituted  upon  the 
Articles  of  Faith  generally  adopted  by  all  Old  School  Baptist  Associations. 

In  1825  she  corresponded  with  the  Georgia,  Ocmulgee,  Sarepta,  Flint 
River,  Tugulo  and  General  Associations.  The  "  General  Association  ^ 
was  a  body  composed  of  the  different  Associations.  In  1838  she  had 
thirty-seven  churches  and  2,499  members.  A  proposition  at  that  session 
was  made  for  her  to  join  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  which  she  declined 
to  do. 

In  the  Circular  of  1880,  written  by  brother  Lumpkins,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  That  many  were  zealously  engaged  in  instructing,  enlighten- 
ing and  evangelizing  the  world  The  means  resorted  to  are  primarily  the 
following :  Ist.  As  far  as  possible  give  the  word  of  God,  the  Bible,  to  all 
the  world.  2d.  To  aid  to  send  a  preached  gospel  to  all  people.  8d.  To 
distribute  religious  instruction  and  teaching  through  the  medium  of  small, 
cheap,  well-written  tracts ;  and  with  a  view  to  promote  these  objects,  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  ministry  is  and  has  been  deemed  an 
object  of  much  concern  and  importance. 
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''  Hence  the  origin  of  Bible  Soeietiea,  Sunday  Schools,  Misaionary 
Societies^  foreign  and  doxoestic,  Genial  Associations,  State  Conventions, 
etc.  The  plans  themselves  must  have  been  defective,  or  they  must  have 
been  unakillf ully  conducted.  So  far  it  is  believed  these  religious  efforts 
amongst  the  Baptists  in  UnB  State  have  produced  more  discord  thau 
union.  We  not  only  find  one  for  Paul  and  another  for  ApoUos,  but  we 
iind  mere  novices  in  theology  setting  up  their  puny  standards,  as  if  they 
were  aspiring  to  make  themselves  the  rallying  points  of  a  wide-spread 
Christian  denomination.^' 

In  1886  the  Association  dropped  correspondence  with  the  Georgia 
Association,  because  the  Georgia  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  body 
in  disorder,  called  the  Central  Association. 

In  1886  she  dropped  correspondence  with  the  Sarepta  Association,  be- 
<;ause  that  body  at  its  last  session  had  agreed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention,  a  body  unauthorized  by  the  Scriptures  either  by  pre- 
<^pt  or  example. 

In  1888  the  Division  took  place  in  the  Association.  She  numbered  at 
that  time  forty-five  churches,  holding  2,127  communicants.  The  number 
vv^as  too  great ;  a  reduction  was  necessary.  There  is  more  danger  and 
trouble  with  a  large  number  of  professors  than  with  a  small  number. 
Christ's  flock  or  church  is  never  too  small.  • 

'  A  resolution  was  adopted  at  this  session  declaring  non -fellowship  with 
all  the  men-made  religious  institutions  of  the  day,  such  as  State  Conven- 
tions, Bible  Societies,  Temperance  Societies,  Abolition  Societies,  Sunday 
School  Unions,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  all  other  institutions  tributary 
to  the  "  Missionary"  plan  then  existing  in  the  United  States.  This  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  in  the  afilrmative.  The  minority 
<^onsisted  of  six  churches,  who  did  not  vote,  but  immediately  left  the 
house.  The  Circular  of  that  year  says  truly :  "  The  cause,  no  doubt,  that 
has  produced  this  distracted  state  of  things,  is  overlookiug  the  pure  and 
vital  principles  and  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior,  and  introducing  or 
^tempting  to  introduce  in  their  stead  a  system  of  faith  and  practice  un- 
known to  the  Scriptures." 

In  1843  the  Circular  written  by  Elder  H.  Rambo  congratulates  the 
<;hurches  on  the  general  peace  and  harmony  that  prevailed  among  them — 
showing  at  length  the  causes  of  the  trouble  through  which  they  had 
passed,  the  removal  of  the  causes,  and  the  brotherly  love  that  followed 
.and  was  likely  to  continue. 

God  has  favored  this  Association  with  unanimity  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  so  that  she  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  all  the  glory  given." 

She  now  numbers  twenty-six  churches,  914  members  and  twelve 
Elders. 

Ochlochnee. — The  Ochlochnee  Primitive  Baptist  Association  was 
organized  in  September,  1827,  with  seven  churches  and  138  members ; 
Elder  Flemming  Bates  Moderator,  and  Theophilus  Hardy  Clerk.   Ordained 
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miniBten  were  B.  Maimiiig,  H.  Milton,  T.  Hardle  and  M.  Albritton.  Li- 
centiateft— M.  Tbigpen  and  Lewis* St.  John.  In  1838  six  more  churches 
were  added ;  same  Moderator  and  Clerk ;  membership  814.  In  1889  same 
Moderator  and  Clerk ;  five  more  churches  were  added.  In  1890  Matthew 
Albritton  Moderator,  same  Clerk ;  one  church  added ;  membership  586. 
In  1881  same  Moderator  and  Clerk;  two  churches  added;  membership 
884.  In  1882  same  Moderator  and  Clerk ;  two  churches  added ;  member- 
ship 750.  In  1888  same  Moderator ;  Heniy  Milton  Clerk ;  twelve  churches 
added ;  membership  1,010.  The  total  number  of  churches  this  year  was 
thirty-five.  In  1884  same  Moderator  and  Clerk ;  three  churches  added  ; 
and  eight  dismissed  to  form  a  new  Association. 

Tear,  Moderaior,  Clerk, 


1885, 

Henry  Milton, 

Henry  E.  Howe. 

1886, 

u 

W.  C.  Lester. 

1887-9, 

u 

Prior  Lewis. 

1840, 

u 

B.  Manning. 

1841, 

it 

Prior  Lewis. 

1842, 

Prior  Lewis, 

£.  0.  Hawthorn. 

1846-6, 

tt 

Daniel  B.  Douglas. 

1845, 

*t 

M.  P.  Cooper. 

1846-50, 

tf 

James  P.  Singletery. 

1851, 

£11  Holland, 

(( 

1852, 

B.  Manning, 

a 

1858-4, 

tt 

Willie  Pierce. 

1855-7, 

« 

WiUiam  C.  Lester. 

1858, 

*t 

T.  G.  Barrow. 

1859-60, 

£11  Holland, 

t* 

1861-4, 

Prior  Lewis, 

tt 

1865-7, 

Alison  Deckle, 

J.  R.  BatUe. 

1868-9, 

« 

H,  G.  Puller. 

1870-1, 

J.  R.  Battle, 

tt 

1872-4, 

Peter  T.Everett, 

it 

1875, 

« 

C.  Surles. 

1876, 

*i 

H.  K.  H.  Horn. 

1877-8, 

H.  C.  Tucker, 

David  P.  Chapman. 

In  1878  J.  R.  Battle,  with  two  churches,  was  dropped  from  the  Asso- 
ciation on  account  of  his  desire  to  receive  members  from  the  **  Mission- 
ary ^'  Baptists  without  baptism.  In  1874  churches  were  dropped  for  the 
same  cause.  In  1876  Alison  Deckle  was  charged  with  advocating  heresy* 
for  which  his  church  and  two  others  were  dropped. 
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onetl- 

Vambb  of  Associations 
IN  Georgia. 

COUNTIBS. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Eldera. 

Alapaha  

Wayne 

16 
18 
90 

98 

97 
16 
96 

9 
18 
19 
18 
12 
18 
29 

9 
96 

896 
788 
488 

479 
648 
686 

684 
929 

688 
661 
818 
897 
694 
777 
818 
914 

Chester 

Union 

1839 

"Ruhftrl^w 

Polk 

8 

1827 

Etolieconnee 

11 

1839 

Harmony 

Clay 

7 

Lower  Canoochee 

Bullock 

T/oolront  MoTintaIn 

Cobb 

1869 

Marietta 

10 

New  Hope 

Campbell 

8 

Oconee 

Clark 

4 

1827 

Ochlochnee 

Miller 

6 

1867 

Hopewell 

Lafayette 

4 

Ocmtilffee  

Jones 

4 

1836 

Primitive  Western 

Pike 

4 

Primitive  Pulaski 

Palaski 

4 

1S36 

Primitive  Ebenezer 

Union 

Twleire 

7 

18M 

Eohoff:::.;:::::::: 

6 

1836 

Upatoie 

Macon 

6 

1829 

Upper  Canooohee 

Washington 

Walton 

4 

1824 

Yellow  River 

12 

SpringfleUL  Primitive 

Warren 

Illinois. 


Names  or  Associations. 


Counties. 


No. 
Churches. 


No. 
Members. 


No. 
Elders. 


Bethel 

Collins  River 

Concord 

nilnois 

Kaskaskia 

Uttle  Wabash.... 

Little  Fork 

Muddy  River 

Mount  Oilead 

United  Baptist.... 

Morgan 

Northwestern.... 

Okaw , 

Sangamon , 

Salem , 

Sandy  Creek 

Salt  Creek 

Skillet  Fork 

Spoon  River 

Southern  Illinois. 

Vermillion  , 

Wabash  IMstriot. 


Hamilton . 
Grundy ... 

Green 

Randolph . 

Bond  

Clay 

Hamilton . 
Schuyler . . 
Macoupin . 
Morgan  ... 

Ogle 

Coles  

Sangamon 

Adams 

Grundy ... 

Hamilton . 
Schuyler.. 

Vermillion 
Edgar 


12 

7 
11 
12 


7 
16 
10 
8 
6 
16 
8 
9 


14 


6 
16 


886 

907 
64 
981 


188 
810 
968 
91 
109 
877 
996 
904 


400 


161 
364 
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Indiana. 


'Constl- 
.  tuted. 

Names  of  Aflsocunom. 

COUKIIBS. 

No. 
Chnroliea. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

1816 

BlneRiTer 

Jefferwm 

Tipton 

Parke 

Clinton 

Putnam 

Henry 

Dubois 

Washington.. 

Elkhart 

Carroll 

Posey 

Henzy 

Fayette 

Greene 

Putnam 

11 
11 

6 
94 
10 

IS 
8 

7 
9 

le 

8 
7 

17 
19 
10 

740 
888 
196 
7301 
98S 

983 

235 

238 
187 
1246 
238 
309 

740 
838 

389 

1639 
1827 
1898 
18M 

Conn*fl  Creek 

Danville  rReg'r  Predeetinartan) 

Danville  (Regular Baptlat) 

Eel  River 

14 

Greenville 

T^Ahi^nnn 

1840 

Utile  Zion 

LoBt  River 

1868 

Mount  Halem 

1844 

Pi^nt  rrp^k 

1823 

Balem 

1631 

Sugar  Creek 

1888 

MladflMinewa 

West  River 

1800 

Whitewater 

1831 

Whit«  River 

1834 

Predeetlnarian  Baptist 

MaHon 

Iowa. 


Consti- 
tuted. 

Namss  of  Absociatiokb. 

CouKTixa. 

No. 
Chvrohes. 

No. 
Memben. 

No. 

raden. 

1841 

Des  Moines  River 

Henry 

S^elby?^... 

Wayne 

Brewer 

Clarke 

8 
10 

12 
0 
6 

19 

193 
900 
947 
79 
142 

4 

Hasle  Creek 

10 

1864 

Mount  Pleasant 

6 

1869 

Siloam 

• 

1868 

Turkey  River i 

s 

1861 

Weetom i 

8 

Kansas. 


Consti- 
tuted. 


NAMB8  OF  A880CIATI0NB. 


ConwnBB. 


No. 
Ghuiehee. 


No. 
Members. 


No. 

Elders. 


1868 


Elk  River.... 

Euachita 

Kaw  Valley.. 
Turkey  Creek, 
Kansas 


Greenwood . 


Allen 

Atohlson . 


78 
66 
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m 


Conbtl- 
tuted. 

Counties. 

No. 

Chorohes. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

1830 

Barren  River 

Graves  

Warren 

McLean 

Anderson .... 
Brerklnrldffe 

Graves 

Christian  .... 

Madison 

Boone  

16 

9 
16 
18 

6 

632 

263 
618 
602 
196 
106 

1846 

Bethel 

6 

1820 

Drake's  Creek 

1819 

nUhLand 

4 

1809 

Liokinfr 

8 

1838 

Otter  Creek  (as  in  1840) 

1842 
1811 

Soldier  Creek  (1846) 

Red  River 

2 

Predestinarian 

1798 

Tate*8  Creek 

1786 

Salem 

1817 

BuminfT  Spring 

Louisiana. 


Consti- 
tuted. 

HAMIIA  of  AMOCIAnOHB. 

PAXISBE8. 

No. 

Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 

Elders. 

Louisiana 

ill 

17 
13 

479 
284 

Louisiana  Primitive 

1849 

Ona'^blta , 

8 

Washita 

3 

Maine. 


Consti- 
tuted. 

NAinCA  OF  ASfiOCIATlONB. 

Counties. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 

Elders. 

1831 

Maine  Predestinarian  Conf 

Maine  0. 8.  Baptist  Association. 

York 

3* 

8 

126 

80 

1 

1830 

Sagadahoc . . . 

1 

Mabtland. 


Consti- 
tuted. 

NAMBS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Counties. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 

Elders. 

1796 

Baltimore 

Baltimore.... 

7 

11 

146 
800 

2 

1782 

SaUsbury 

1 

Baltimore  Associntion, — The  first  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Baptist 
Association  (called  in  its  printed  Minutes  "  The  Baptist  Association  on 
the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  ")  was  held  at  Frederick  Town,  August 
10, 11  and  13, 1798.  There  were  then  six  churches  represented,  viz.:  Har- 
ford, 106  members ;  Frederick  Town,  86 ;  Hammond  Branch,  29 ;  Taney 
Town,  87 ;  Seneca,  52 ;  and  Huntington,  in  Pennsylvania,  16 ;  total,  226 
members. 

•  One  of  these  churrheB  i»  at  Wobnm.  Middle(«ex  County,  Mma.,  and  oontsins  about  twenty 
membeiB;  the  other  ia  at  North  Berwick,  York  County,  Maine.— 6.  H. 
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Elder  John  Davis  preached  the  introducU>ry  sermon,  from  Second  Cor- 
inthians Tiii.  28.  Elder  Absalom  Bainbridge  ^ras  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Thomas  Bearty  was  chosen  Clerk.  Most  of  the  time  was  occupied  in 
preaching  and  other  religious  exercises.  At  this  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  John  Davis,  James  Beatty,  Howard  Griffith, 
William  Clingham  and  Absalom  Bainbridge,  to  prepare  a  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  Decorum.  On  motion  by  A.  Bainbridge,  the  Association 
agreed  to  alter  its  name,  so  that  in  future  it  should  be  called  the  Balti- 
more Association.  In  1794  the  Association  consisted  of  seven  churches, 
two  of  them  in  Pennsylvania ;  membership,  251.  After  a  delightful  season 
the  Association  acljoumed  to  meet  in  the  town  of  Baltimore  August  8th, 
1706.  The  church  in  Baltimore  at  this  date  had  a  membei*ship  of  sixty- 
five. 

The  Association  met  in  Baltimore,  according  to  appointment.  The 
church  in  Baltimore,  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation, petitioned  and  was  received  a  member  of  this  Association,  after 
giving  the  Association  satisfaction  that  she  was  orthodox  in  principle  and 
practice.  Brother  Richards  proposed  a  correspondence  with  sister  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  Philadelphia,  Salisbury  and  Ketockton  were  selected  as 
most  convenient.  The  time  of  holding  the  Association  was  changed  to 
September,  and  the  next  was  to  be  held  in  that  month  with  the  church  at 
Taney  Town,  September  24,  1706.  The  next  was  to  be  held  in  August 
with  the  church  at  Seneca.  The  membership  at  this  time  was  845.  The 
body  met  at  Tuscarora,  August  8, 1708 ;  membership,  867.  Met  at  or  near 
Reisterstown,  Baltimore  County,  May  24, 1700.  The  next  meeting  we  find 
mentioned  was  at  old  Seneca,  in  1802 ;  membership,  668.  Met  at  Harford 
in  1808.  The  Circular  Letter  of  this  year  contains  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  From  the  letters  laid  before  us  we  gather  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  the  cause  of  Christ  within  our  bounds  is  generally  flourishing; 
some  of  almost  eveiy  age  have  been  made  willing  in  the  day  of  Divine 
power  to  lay  down  their  arms  of  rebellion  and  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  King 
Immanuel."    The  addition  this  year  was  126. 

The  Aflsociation  was  held  at  Side  HDl,  Pa.,  in  October,  1804.  The 
Minutes  for  1805  are  missing.  In  October,  1806,  the  body  met  with  the 
church  at  Conoloway's,  Bedford  County,  Pa.  Three  newly  constituted 
churches  came  in  at  this  time,  viz..  Gunpowder  and  Saters,  in  Baltimore 
County,  and  Upper  Seneca,  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  In  October, 
1807,  the  Association  was  held  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Washington  County, 
Md.  In  the  Minutes  of  this  year  appear  for  the  first  time  the  names  of 
First  and  Second  Baltimore  churches.  The  Association  was  composed  of 
sixteen  churches,  viz.:  Harford,  First  Baltimore,  Frederick  Town,  Taney 
Town,  Tuscarora  Valley,  Old  Seneca,  Huntington,  Hammond  Branchy 
Sideling  Hill,  Pleasant  Valley,  Washington  City,  Conoloway,  Gunpowder^ 
Sat<*rR,  Upper  Seneca,  and  Second  Baltimore. 

The  ministers  in  <he  Association  were  John  Davis,  Lewis  Richards. 
Absalom  Butler,  William  Perkinson,  William  GiUmore,  William  Cling- 
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ham,  John  Welch,  Thomas  Runyon,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Lane,  Beigamin 
Green,  0.  B.  Biown,  George  Grice,  Edward  Chote  and  John  Healy— fifteen 
in  all ;  and  membership,  748.  A  committee,  composed  of  brethren  Rich- 
ards, Griffith  and  Polk,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  Thoma» 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States.  The  address  was  presented 
and  reply  received. 

The  session  of  1809  was  held  in  Baltimore ;  in  1810,  with  Harford ;  in 
1811,  with  Gunpowder.  At  this  last  named  Association  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  each  church  should  establish  a  "mite''  society,  each  mem- 
ber to  pay  one  cent  per  week  to  raise  a  fund  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  church.  Here  was  a  new  thing  brought  in,  which  proved  the  germ 
of  "  missionism  "—nothing  heard  or  seen  of  such  trash  before  this. 

In  1812  the  Association  was  held  at  Saters ;  in  1813  with  the  Second 
Church  in  Baltimore.  The  time  of  holding  was  again  changed  to  Sep- 
tember. In  1814  met  at  Upper  Seneca.  In  1815  met  with  Old  Seneca ;  in 
1816  at  Pleasant  Valley ;  total  membership,  1,016.  In  1817  met  at  Sideling- 
Hill,  Pa.,  at  which  time  a  new  church  was  received  called  Mill  Creek.  In 
1818  met  with  the  church  at  Patapsco ;  107  added  this  year ;  total  mem- 
bership, 1,328.  In  1819  met  at  Alexandria,  D.  C,  in  May ;  and  in  1820  with 
the  First  Church  in  Baltimore.  In  1821  met  at  Warren,  Baltimore  County. 
In  1822  met  with  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church ;  in  1828  at  Taney  Town ;  in 
1824  with  the  Ebenezer  Church  in  Baltimore;  in  1825  with  church  at 
Bethel;  in  1826  with  the  church  at  Harford;  in  1827  with  the  church  at 
Pleasant  Valley;  in  1828  with  the  church  at  Black  Rock,  Baltimore 
County ;  in  1829  with  the  church  in  Washington  City ;  in  1880  with  the 
Upper  Seneca ;  in  1881  with  the  church  at  Frederick  Town ;  and  in  1832 
with  Warren  Church. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  at  Warren  in  1832,  it  was 
proposed  that  ministers  and  messengers  should  form  themselves  int^  a 
ineeting,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  present  state  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  best  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Bap- 
tist cause.  Elder  Reis  in  a  short  address  thanked  God  that  He  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  brethren  to  see  these  evils  that  had  come  upon  them ;  and 
that  they  were  now  ready  to  oppose  all  those  inventions  of  men,  and  de- 
nounce **  Missionary,^'  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Sunday  Schools,  etc.,  a» 
they  were  the  progeny  of  Arminianism. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Association,  Elder  J.  H.  Jones,  also  addressed  the^ 
meeting  at  the  close  of  Elder  Reis's  remarks,  and  inquired  if  Elder  Rei» 
had  stated  correctly  the  design  of  the  meeting ;  if  he  had,  then  he  (Jones) 
could  not  act  with  the  meeting,  much  less  as  its  Clerk.  That  as  to  every 
society  Elder  Reis  had  named,  he  (Jones)  was  their  decided  advocate  and 
supporter.  Elder  Jones  afterwards  wished  all  to  know  that  he  was  the 
first  man  to  oppose  Black- Rockism. 

The  call  was  made  by  this  meeting  for  all  Old  School  Baptist  Churches 
to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  at  Black  Rock,  Baltimore 
County,  on  the  following  September,  from  which  emanated  that  memora- 
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ble  address,  upholding  the  principles  of  genuine  Christittnity,  and  de- 
nouncing the  Arminian  men-made  societies  that  had  so  rapidly  increased 
in  number  and  influence  within  a  few  years,  and  which  seemed  designed 
to  supplant  the  church  of  Ood  itself,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  the  faith 
.and  practice  and  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  God^s  chosen  people.* 

In  1883  the  Association  met  with  the  Pleasant  Valley  Church ;  in  1834 
with  the  Black  Bock  Church.  At  this  time  there  were  sixteen  ministers 
and  681  members.  In  1885  met  with  the  Ebenezer  Church ;  in  1886  with 
the  Black  Ilock  Church,  Baltimore  County,  May  12th. 

This  was  a  meeting  long  to  •be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  the  Bal- 
timore Association  and  all  true  friends  of  our  Baptist  Zion  throughout 
the  land.  On  Friday  morning  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Elder  Polkinhom : 

''  Whereas,  A  number  of  the  churches  of  this  Association  have  de- 
parted from  the  practice  of  the  same,  by  following  cunningly  devised 
fables,  uniting  with  and  encouraging  others  to  unite  in  worldly  societies, 
to  the  great  grief  of  other  churches  of  this  body,  as  there  cannot  be  fel- 
lowship between  principles  so  essentially  different ;  therefore, 

"  Beaolvedf  That  this  Association  cannot  hold  fellowship  with  such 
churches,  and  all  that  have  done  so  be  dropped  from  our  Minutes.*^ 

After  preaching  the  resolution  was  further  discussed,  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  sixteen  for  and  nine  against  it.  Whereupon  the  following 
churches  withdrew :  Rockville,  Pleasant  Valley,  Singamore,  Second  Bal- 
timore, Mount  Zion  and  Frederick  Town.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
church  at  Gunpowder  be  dropped  from  the  Minutes.  And  it  was  also  re- 
solved that  whereas  the  Philadelphia,  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
Associations  had  departed  from  the  faith  and  practice  as  formerly  held 
by  them  and  all  Particular  Baptists,  correspondence  with  said  Associa- 
tions be  dropped. 

The  above-named  withdrawn  churches  met  with  the  Second  Balti- 
more Church  (so-called),  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  name  of  the  Balti- 
more Baptist  Association,  and  appointed  to  meet  in  Washington  Septem- 
l>er  1, 1886.  But  this  was  presumption ;  for  as  they  were  fairly  excluded 
by  the  Baltimore  Association,  having  departed  from  her  ancient  princi- 
ples, they  had  no  moral  right  to  take  that  venerable  name  to  themselves. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  since  1888  have  been  harmonious  and 
edifying  for  the  most  part.  The  author  has  attended  several  of  them, 
and  enjoyed  the  preaching  and  the  society  found  at  these  meetings  very 
jnuch. 

Gifted  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  North,  South  and 
West  are  generally  in  attendance  at  those  meetings,  and  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  kingdom  are,  on  such  occasions,  at  least,  ably  proclaimed. 

*  Thi«  meeting  wm  held  September  SB,  99  and  80.  18SS.  Elder  SamneL  Trott,  of  VinrinSa. 
preached  the  introductory  sennon  from  Daniel  ii.  U,»,  Elder  John  Healy.  of  Balttmore,  called 
the  meetinff  to  order  Elder  William  Oilmore,  of  Virgrinia,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Elder 
Gabriel  Gonklinflr.  of  New  Jetaer.  Clerk.  The  committee  appointed  to  oropan  the  addzvaa  to  the 
Bwtiats  of  the  country  were  Eldera  Trott,  Healy,  Poteet,  ^tfton,  Beebe,  Oilmore  and  ConUinff. 
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We  have  beeD  thus  minute  in  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  old  Association  down  to  1896  because  of  her  position  taken  against 
the  modem  men-made  religious  institutions  of  the  present  centuiy,  and 
because  of  the  anathemas  of  the  North  that  have  been  hurled  against  her 
from  then  till  now  as  a  counterpart  to  those  in  the  South  hurled  at  the^ 
Kehukee  Association. 

What  is  Black-Rockism  ?  Simply  a  stand  taken  by  an  Association  of 
churches  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith  and  practice,  while  their  adver- 
saries and  denouncers  are  those  who  have  left  the  ancient  landmarks, 
which  their  fathers  established  and  gone  off  into  the  wild  vagaries  of  a 
new-fangled  Pharisaic  religion. 

Reminiscences  of  some  churches  in  the  original  bounds  of  the  Baltic 
more  Association : 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Maryland  of  which  we  have  any  account' 
is  that  of  Chesnut  Ridge,  afterwards  Saters,  Baltimore  County.     It  has. 
passed  away  into  the  hands  of  the  New  School  Party,  not  having  at  pres- 
ent among  its  members,  as  is  supposed,  but  one  Old  School  Baptist— a 
brother  Bumham,  who  is,  if  living,  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

Mr.  Sater  came  from  England  in  1709.  The  church  was  constituted 
in  1742  with  fifty -seven  members,  and  bore  the  name  of  General  Baptists, 

The  oldest  church  bearing  the  name  of  Particular  Baptist  in  the 
Baltimore  Association  was  called  Winter's  Run,  afterwards  Harford, 
Harford  County. 

It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1747  some  of  the  members  of  Chesnut 
Ridge  being  inclined  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  invited 
their  ministers  to  preach  amongst  them,  who  continued  their  visits  until 
fourteen  persons  had  embraced  their  sentiments,  and  these  were  consti- 
tuted into  a  church  in  1754,  by  the  assistance  of  Beigamin  GrifBth  and 
Peter  Yanhom,  and  the  church  was  that  same  year  received  into  the 
Philadelphia  Association.  In  1772,  besides  the  main  establishment  at 
Winter's  Run,  the  -church  consisted  of  three  other  branches ;  one  near 
Chesnut  Ridge,  which  met  for  worship  in  the  house  belonging  to  the 
General  Baptists ;  the  second  was  at  Patapsco ;  and  the  third  near  Win- 
chester ;  and  there  was,  in  all,  at  this  time,  a  membership  of  188. 

Elder  John  Davis  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  church  for  more 
than  fifty  years ;  and  established  the  First  Baltimore,  Taney  Town,  Gun- 
powder and  Sater's  Churches.  The  First  Baltimore  was  established  in 
1795  with  eleven  members,  all  of  whom  except  Elder  Lewis  Richards  were 
dismissed  from  Harford  Church.  The  second  church  of  Baltimore  was 
constituted  by  Elder  John  Healy  and  a  few  English  Baptists,  and  their 
meeting-house  built  in  1797.  This  church  may  be  called,  in  the  Baltimore 
Association,  the  mother  of  preachers,  as  Harford  was  called  the  mother 
of  churches.  The  first  licensed  in  this  church  was  Elder  Daniel  Dodge , 
after  him  was  Lawrence  Greatrake,  William  Brinkers,  Joseph  Trapnell, 
W.  Curtis,  William  Reck,  Joseph  Cone,  Bartholomew  T.  Welch  and 
Joseph  H.  Jones. 
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In  183d  Seneca  Chnrch  had  thirty  members,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Elder  Francis  Moore.  This  church  became  in  favor  of  '' missionism.'' 
£lder  P.  Waters  constituted  about  fourteen  of  her  members  into  a  church 
•called  Upper  Seneca  (Old  School).  Patapsco  contained  atthis  time  about 
thirty-one  members,  with  Elder  Edward  Chote  as  her  pastor. 

The  Second  Church  in  Washington  City  contained  twenty  members 
< without  a  pastor),  most  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  First  Church ; 
after  her  reception  into  the  Association  she  was  supplied  by  Elder  P. 
Waters ;  occasionally  by  Elder  Thomas  Barton.  Her  numbers  increased, 
so  that  in  1880  she  had  116  members.  The  church  at  Black  Rock  was  con- 
stituted March  29, 1828,  with  fourteen  members  dismissed  from  the  church 
at  Patapsco.  Elder  Edward  Chote  was  her  pastor.  Their  letter  of  dis- 
mission is  dated  February  27, 1828. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  Associations  in  Mississippi, 
as  gathered  from  Griffin's  History  of  the  Primitive  Baptists  in  that  State. 

Bethany.^In  August,  1844,  delegates  fi-om  seven  churches  met,  pur- 
suant to  previous  arrangement,  at  New  Bethel  Church,  Leake  County,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Association.  Elder  E.  Wilbanks  was  called 
to  the  chair  as  Moderator,  and  J.  G.  Crecelius  to  act  as  Clerk.  The  letters 
from  the  several  churches  having  been  read,  and  the  names  of  the  dele- 
gates enrolled,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  appoint  committees,  and  then 
adjourned  till  Monday.  The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
and  the  Constitution  and  Articles  of  Faith  having  been  read  and  adopted, 
the  Moderator  declared  the  Association  duly  organized.  A  hymn  of  praise 
was  sung,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  the  delegates. 
The  Association  then  convened  and  chose  the  same  Moderator  and  Clerk. 
Correspondence  was  arranged  with  two  Associations,  viz.,  the  Primitive 
Baptist  and  Noxubee.  Their  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Mount 
Pisgah  Association,  having  been  drawn  up,  were  read  and  adopted. 
Those  reasons  were  because  the  Mount  Pisgah  had  embraced  the  numer- 
ous isms  of  the  day.  The  Bethany  held  her  regular  sessions  till  18G0  in- 
clusive, in  harmony  and  love,  nothing  special  transpiring,  except  that  she 
signified  her  disapprobation  of  her  members  uniting  with  Free  Masons  or 
visiting  their  lodges.    Griffin's  History  closed  with  the  year  1860. 

Lusa8coona,—Iji  May,  1840,  delegates  from  four  churches  (formerly 
members  of  the  Yalobusha  Association)  met  in  convention  at  Mount 
Carmel,  Yalobusha  County,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association. 
Elder  J.  Bobbins  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  J.  Barton  Clerk.  Having 
gone  through  with  the  ordinary  preliminary  arrangements,  the  Associa- 
tion duly  organized ;  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  having  been  ex- 
changed by  the  delegates,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

1840.  In  September  the  Association  convened  with  the  church  at 
Hox>ewell,  Pontotoc  County ;  five  churches  represented.  Elder  J.  Bob- 
bins was  chosen  Moderator,  and  J.  Barton  Clerk.    In  1848  seven  churches 
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Tirere  registered;  nine  chnrches  in  1844 ;  ten  in  1845;  fourteen  in  1846; 
thirteen  in  1847 ;  and  fourteen  in  1860.  In  the  year  last  named  her  corre- 
spondence was  with  Tallahatchie,  Primitive,  Buttahatchie  and  Tombig- 
bee  Associations.  She  has  remained  to  the  present  time  steadfast  in  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  adhered  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions usually  observed  by  all  genuine  Primitive  Baptist  Associations. 

Frimitive  BapUat.^Thi^  Association  was  constituted  in  1839.  The 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Association  convened 
according  to  previous  arrangement  at  Rocky  Spring  Church,  in  Holmes 
County,  Miss.,  on  Friday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  April,  1839.  After 
preaching  by  Elder  S.  Parks,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Elder 
N.  Morris.  Brother  S.  Parks  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  brother  A.  Erwin 
Clerk.  The  following  churches  were  represented  by  delegates,  who,  be- 
ing called  on,  presented  their  church  letters.  Names  of  churches  and 
delegates,  viz.:  Hickory  Spring,  Holmes  County,  Elder  Simpson  Parks, 
Joseph  Erwin,  Granderson  Harris  and  Abner  Erwin;  Yctzoo,  Holmes 
County,  Elder  Nathan  Morris,  William  Grisom,  John  Bennett  and  Hilliard 
Fatheree ;  Eoeky  Spring,  Holmes  County,  Silas  Mercer,  Anderson  West, 
H.  Brister  and  Samuel  Cook ;  Lebanon,  Attala  County,  Elder  J.  A.  Scott, 
D.  Stephens,  Z.  B.  Gess  and  R.  Weeks. 

The  Convention,  being  duly  organized,  appointed  brethren  N.  Morris, 
S.  Parks,  S.  Mercer  and  Z.  B.  Gess  a  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution, 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Decorum,  and  then  adjourned  till  Satur- 
day morning  at  10  o^clock.  Met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Constitution,  Articles  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Decorum. 
These  were  sound  and  all  in  accordance  with  Baptist  usage.  In  October, 
1839,  the  Association  convened  again;  this  time  at  Hickory  Spring, 
Holmes  County ;  five  churches  represented.  Elder  S.  Parks  preached  the 
introductory  sermon.  Elder  Nathan  Morris  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
A.  Erwin  Clerk.  Correspondence  with  three  Associations,  viz.:  Talla-  . 
hatchie.  Pilgrims'  Rest  and  Buttahatchie.  Nine  churches  represented  in 
1840  at  the  October  session.  Two  sessions  were  held  in  each  year,  viz.,  in 
April  and  October.  In  October,  1841,  fourteen  churches  were  represented 
and  four  Associations  corresponded  with.  In  1843  seventeen  churches 
were  represented.  In  1843  sixteen  churches.  In  1845  eighteen  churches. 
In  1847  there  were  twenty  churches.  In  1849,  nineteen.  In  1860,  sixteen. 
In  1851,  seventeen,  and  in  1852,  sixteen  churches. 

This  Association  declared  against  the  practice  of  church  members 
visiting  Masonic  Lodges.  And  it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  this  body  that 
brother  Beojamin  Griffin,  of  Holmes  County,  was  induced  to  prepare  a 
Histoiy  of  the  Primitive  Baptists  of  Mississippi— an  undertaking  which 
he  went  through  with  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  This  body 
has  stood  steadfast  in  the  Apostles^  doctrine  from  her  origin  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

TaUahatchie.-^Thls  Association  was  constituted  in  1837  on  a  Constitu- 
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tion  and  Artieleft  of  Faith  similar  to  those  of  the  Primitive  Baptists  in 
greneral.  ^ 

The  first  Minutes  we  gather  are  for  the  year  1889.  In  October  of  that 
year  the  Association  convened  with  the  chnrch  at  New  Hope,  Marshall 
County ;  nine  churches  represented.  Elder  £.  A.  Meaders  preached  the 
introdactory  sermon.  Elder  W.  West  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  S.  M. 
Caruthers  Clerk.  Correspondence  was  held  with  the  Primitive  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  Associations.  Sardis  Church  withdrew  from  the  body  be- 
cause of  this  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association,  viz.: 

**  Therefore  resolved  that  we  declare  an  unfellowship  with  all  wha 
may  join  the  Bible,  Tract,  Temx)erance  or  Missionary  Society  or  Sundays 
School  Union." 

After  this  there  appears  to  have  been  no  further  trouble  among  the 
churches  about ''  missionism." 

In  1845  there  were  in  the  body  seventeen  churches ;  and  in  1850,  fif- 
teen churches. 

Noxtibee.— In  October,  1841,  delegates  from  eight  churches  met  with 
the  church  at  Bethesda,  Oktibbeha  County,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
an  Association. 

The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder  G-.  Woodruff  from 
Exodus  zxv.  40 ;  after  which  the  delegates  from  the  several  churches 
assembled  together  in  Convention,  and  chose  Elder  B.  Holbrook  Modera- 
tor, and  brother  A.  C.  Abbot  Clerk.  The  letters  from  the  several  churchea 
were  read  and  the  names  of  the  delegates  enrolled.  An  invitation  having 
been  given  by  the  Moderator  to  ministering  brethren  of  our  foith  and 
order,  Elders  Cook  and  Gunn  took  seats  in  the  Convention.  Having  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution,  Abstract  of  Faith  and  Rules 
of  Decorum,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  the  next  day.  Next  day  they 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  Constitution,. 
Abstract  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Decorum  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
committee,  and  then  ac^oumed  sine  die. 

The  Convention  having  adjourned,  the  Association  immediately 
formed,  consisting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Convention,  who  were  author- 
ijsed  by  their  respective  churches  to  meet  in  Association.  Elder  B.  Hol- 
brook was  chosen  Moderator,  and  £.  Page  Clerk.  Correspondence  was 
arranged  with  Pilgrims'  Rest,  Buttahatchie,  Zion's  Rest  and  Primitive 
Associations. 

In  September,  1843,  the  Association  convened  with  the  chnrch  at 
Mount  Nebo,  Noxubee  County ;  thirteen  churches  represented.  In  184S 
there  were  twelve  churches.  It  is  said  of  her  in  184^,  by  Griffin,  tiiat 
''  about  ttiis  time  this  Association  fell  into  disorder,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Minutes  of  Old  School  Baptist  Associations  which  declined'  her  corre- 
spondence." 

What  was  the  nature  of  that ''  disorder ''  we  have  not  ascertained. 
The  Association  certainly  started  well,  and  seemed  to  stand  firmly  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  what  intervened  to  bring  about 
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"  disorder  ^  we  cannot  tell,  and  do  not  know  whether  the  Afisociation  is 
still  in  existence,  or,  if  so,  what  her  principles  now  are. 


Consti- 
tuted. 

Names  of  Associateonb  m 
Mississippi. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

18i4 

Bethany 

Leake 

Amite  

Oktibbeha... 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Tishomingo  . 
Oktibbeha... 

Marshall 

Lauderdale . . 

18 

4 

7 
14 
10 

7 
11 

la 

7 
8 

418 
34 

182 

344 
909 

177 
126 

5 

Amite  

4 

Hopewell 

1858 

Little  Black 

2 

1840 

1839    ' 

Primitive 

1841 

Mnn^it  Ziftn. . .  - 

4 

New  Hope 

4 

1841 

Noxubee  .         ...       ... 

TaUahatohle  

2 

1836 

Zlon  Rest 

8 

Consti- 
tuted. 


Naxss  ot  Associations  in 
Miaflousi. 


CouNnss. 


No. 
Churches. 


No. 
Mtfnbws. 


No. 

Elders. 


1831 

1838 

1841 
1849 

1804 

1827 
1859 
1841 

1888 

188S 


1835 
1791 


Bethel 

Center  Creek 

Fishing  RlTer 

Cnlvre  Siloam 

Mount  Zlon 

Nodaway 

Panther  Creek 

Ossage  River , 

OmS 

Salem , 

SUoam 

Two-River 

Turkey  Creek 

YeUow  Creek , 

Western  Corresponding. 
Mount  Pleasant 

NBW  JJ 

Delaware  River 

NEW  TOBK. 

Leiadngton 

Warwick 


Reynolds 

Clay 

Pike 

Henry 

Andrew 

Laclede 

Greene 

Callaway 

Putnam 

Marlon 

Linn 

Buchanan.... 
Audrain 

Mereer 

Delaware.... 
Orange 


20 

7 
9 
7 

11 
11 
17 
8 
8 

13 

6 


14 

8 


894 
901 
341 
196 

116 
187 
639 
188 
268 

800 
101 


429 


807 
821 


18 

4 
8 
8 

2 
11 

3 
7 
2 

8 
8 
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NoKTU  Carolina. 

• 

Consti- 
tuted. 

Names  of  ABsociAnom. 

No. 

Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 

Elders. 

1815 

Abbot's  Creek  Union 

Davidson 

Stanly 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Caswell 

Stokes 

Martin 

Johnston 

Stokes 

Columbus  ... 

Dnplin 

AfthA 

10 
15 

11 
98 
94 
11 
40 
95 
15 
6 
90 
13 
17 

U 

7 

919 
904 
680 
1,188 
1,087 
404 

"lis 

437 
179 
1,198 
417 
889 

096 

890 

5 

1839 

Bear  Creek 

3 

1876 

Black  Creek 

4 

1810 

Contentnea 

90 

1806 

Country  Line 

8 

Fisher's  River 

7 

1766 

Kehukee 

35 

1896 

Little  River 

9 

1798 

Mayo 

5 

1870 

Mlu  Branch 

4 

1709 

Mountain  District 

8 

1790 

Yadkin 

1888 

White  Oak     

7 

1844 

Union 

New  River 

1868 

Centre  Dtstrlct 

8 

Three  Forks 

Wilson 

Seven  Mile 

1884 

Toisnot 

6 

A  few  notes  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Associations  in  North  Carolina. 

Mayo  AsMeiaHon.^ThiA  body  is  supposed  to  hare  been  organized  in 
1798,  but  with  how  many  churches  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  seems  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  schemes  of  those  called  effort  Baptists  from  the  first, 
and  has  refused  all  connection  or  correspondence  with  them  down  to  the 
j^resent  i^eriod.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  they  could  never  make  any  in- 
roads upon  this  Association,  or  induce  her  to  give  the  least  coontenanbe 
to  their  schemes  or  flatteries.  Very  few  Associations  have  entirely 
escaped  their  coils. 

Clear  Spring  Church,  belonging  to  this  Association,  bears  a  very 
dmcient  date.  It  existed  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  place 
of  worship  originally  was  twelve  miles  north  of  Germanton — now  only 
seven  miles  from  that  town.  Elder  R.  W.  Hill  is  the  present  pastor  of 
this  church,  and  has  been  since  1844.  His  great-uncle,  William  Hill,  was 
pastor  of  the  same  church,  and  the  father  of  William  Hill,  of  Raleigh, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  first  Minuter  of  this  Association  that  we  he^r  of  were  dated  in 
1809,  when  the  Association  was  held  with  the  church  then  called  Red 
Cabin,  now  called  State  Line.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  an 
ancient  body  of  believers  and  a  very  stable  one. 

Bear  Creek  Association, — ^This  Association  is  situated  in  the  counties 
of  Anson,  Union  and  Stanly,  N.  C.  It  was  formed  in  1883  as  follows : 
Elder  George  Little,  Ezekiel  Morton  and  J.  Jones,  with  other  brethren, 
delegated  by  the  following  churches,  viz.,  Bear  Creek,  Meadow  Creek, 
Freedom  and  Coldwater  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Asso- 
ciation, which  they  did  at  Bear  Creek  meeting-house  in  1882,  as  above 
said.  The  body  declared  at  once  non-fellowship  for  all "  missionary  ^  in- 
stitutions and  inventions. 
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The  number  of  members  compofiing  the  churches  at  the  time  was 
about  1138.  In  1886  the  number  was  240 ;  and  in  1846,  314.  Having  under- 
gone various  changes  since  in  consequence  of  the  unsoundness  of  men 
who  crept  into  the  ministry,  her  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  about  300. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  those  who  caused  the  distress  were 
E.  L.  Davis  and  8.  Snider.  These  men  in  about  1845  turned  "  mission- 
aries "  and  exerted  themselves,  doing  all  the  damage  they  could,  causing 
much  distress.  Since  that  time  one  Calvin  Helmes,  a  minister  about  1866,  ^ 
endeavored  to  bring  into  the  Association  "missionary,"  or  Arminian 
heresy,  which  resulted  in  much  trouble  and  declension. 

Ministers  usually  attending  this  Association  have  been  George  Little, 
William  M.  Rushing,  Philip  Snider,  Rosea  Preslar,  Archibald  Harris  and 
Jacob  Helms. 

Ministers  belonging  to  the  Association  at  the  present  time  are  three 
ordained  and  one  licentiate— Elder  S.  C.  Little  being  one  of  the  ordaiued. 

Little  Biver  Assoeiatwn.—This  Association  was  formed  in  part  of 
churches  formeriy  belonging  to  the  Raleigh  Association.  That  Associa- 
tion had  plunged  so  deeply  into  modem  idolatry  that  some  of  the  faithful 
t>rethren  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  withdrew.  They  had  to  break  off 
all  connection  with  an  Association  that  had  joined  the  Daughters  of 
Babylon.  With  some  of  course  it  was  hard  to  part,  but  faithfulness  to 
Ood  and  His  cause  required  it.  They  came  out  by  faith,  but,  somewhat 
like  the  father  of  the  faithful,  they  knew  not  where  they  should  go. 
Nevertheless  He  in  whom  they  trusted  directed  them.  They  left  the 
Association  in  September,  1825,  and  met  together  at  Middle  Creek  meet- 
ing-house, in  Wake  County,  and  with  the  church  at  that  place  formed 
-themselves  into  a  Conference ;  and,  after  brotherly  conversation,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  combination  of  churches,  when  properly  organized, 
was  best  calculated  to  promote  that  harmony,  union,  peace  and  love  so 
desirable  among  professors  of  vital  religion.  They  then  agreed  to  meet 
again  at  Hannah's  Creek,  in  Johnston  County,  in  April,  1826.  They  ac- 
cordingly met  at  that  time  and  place,  and,  after  preaching,  prayer  having 
been  made  to  God  for  His  Spirit  to  guide  and  direct  them  in  the  pathway 
of  truth  and  love,  the  brethren  united  together  in  Conference,  and  the 
proceedings  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  each  other 
and  devotion  to  God.  They  agreed  that  their  proceedings  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  an  individual  church,  and  that  the 
Conference  should  have  no  power  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage.  They 
agreed  that  the  meeting  should  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Bef(ynned 
Baptist  dmference. 

They  next  met  in  October,  1836,  at  Salem  meeting-house,  Johnston 
County.  Eleven  churches  were  represented  by  letter  and  delegates. 
They  then  gave  some  of  their  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Raleigh 
Association,  which  we  present  in  their  own  language.    Say  they : 

"  First.  Having  for  several  years  past  observed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Raleigh  Association  rpon  the  subject  of  missions,  and  from  a  belief 
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that  the  syetem  waa  lucrative  and  not  supported  by  the  word  of  God,  or 
example  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  church,  our  feelings  have  been,  there- 
fore, wounded  to  see  our  brethren  pursuing  a  system  that  was  both  im- 
pure and  untenable.  But  from  a  disposition  to  bear  and  forbear,  we  have 
borne  with  these  things  until  new  or  other  things  were  resorted  to,  if  not 
by  the  Association  in  an  Association  capacity,  yet  by  a  part  of  the  same 
men,  acting  in  a  distinct  manner,  and  sitting  as  a  *  missionary '  board 
where  the  voice  of  the  Association  could  not  be  heard,  there  to  hire 
preachers  from  among  themselves,  at  certain  fixed  salaries,  say  one  dollar 
per  day  for  preaching ;  and  also  to  employ  others  a&  agente  at  forty  dollars 
per  month  to  beg  money  to  pay  those  hirelings  with.  Also  for  oontinuing- 
in  fellowship,  without  reproof,  those  of  her  members  who  have  joined 
themselves  to  and  attend  the  Free  Mason  Lodges,  which  we  believe  to  be 
contrary  to  Scripture." 

They  go  on  then  to  quote  a  large  number  of  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  Justification  of  their  course  and  belief. 

As  "  The  Reformed  Baptist  Conference,'^  these  brethren  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Cross  Beads  meeting-house,  Johnston  County,  N.  C,  conunencing^ 
Friday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  1829.  At  that  time  and  place 
Elder  Joshua  Lawrence,  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  met,  as  a  messen- 
ger, with  them,  and  advised  them,  inasmuch  as  some  of  their  churches 
were  situated  on  or  near  the  Little  River,  to  adopt  the  name  of  that 
stream  for  their  own,  which  they  did.  Their  correspondence  has  been 
with  the  Kehukee,  Contentnea,  Country  Line,  Abbot's  Creek,  White  Oak, 
Staunton  River,  Mayo,  Fisher's  River,  Mill  Branch  and  South  Carolina 
Associations. 

Elders  Burwell  Temple,  George  Nance  and  Nathan  Gulley  stood 
boldly  in  the  defense  of  the  truth  in  the  battle  of  the  division ;  and,  since 
then  Elders  John  H.  Kennedy,  James  H.  Sasser,  Jesse  Adams,  Jonathan 
Wood,  N.  B.  Barber,  Lewis  Peacock,  A.  B.  Peacock,  James  R.  Barber, 
Stephen  Hicks,  Jodah  Coates,  Eli  Holland,  William  Wall  and  Jamea 
Wilson  have  been  ministers  in  their  midst  who  have  bravely  defended 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  Great  unanimity  has  prevailed  among  the 
churches  of  this  Association  since  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

White  OaAr.— This  Association  was  formed,  as  it  appear^  at  Stump 
Sound,  Onslow  County,  on  Saturday  before  the  third  Sunday  in  October, 
1883.  Elders  at  her  organization  were  Josiah  Smith,  Jabez  Weeka,  Johii 
Gornto  and  Lemuel  Hardison.  Several  of  her  churches  came  out  from 
that  old  corrupt  body,  the  Neuse  Association,  which  after  separating  from 
the  Kehukee  had  gone  into  idolatry.  The  churches  composing  this  Asso- 
ciation at  first  were  Hunting  Quarters,  Newport,  Hadnott's  Creek,  White 
Oak,  Muddy  Creek,  RUey's  Creek,  Wilmington,  Stump  Sound,  Southwest 
Yopp's  and  Slocum  Creek. 
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Consti- 
tuted. 

XAMS8  OF  AJB80CIATION8. 

Counties. 

No. 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

Clover 

Highland.... 

Preble 

Greene 

Van  Wert.... 

Butler 

Lawrence  ... 
Perry 

Morrow 

Hancock 

Hocking 

Licking 

• 
Washing^  oa.. 

6 

13 

7 
11 
10 
13 

9 
18 
10 
18 

15 

187 

186 
71 
448 
868 
393 

865 

686 
868 
635 

329 

8 

^fountain  CTe«k 

Greenville 

1868 

Indian  Creek 

8 

1812 

Mad  River 

4 

1797 

MUip« 

7 

1842 

Monnt  PlewMint 

10 

1811 

Muskingum  

20 

New.  Market 

1835 

Owl  Creek 

11 

Pr^e-Htinarian 

6 

1840 

Sandusky 

T 

1805 

Sclota 

6 

WiLi|)0(vn<11ng .       

1849 

OREGON. 

flUoam 

20 

Siloam  AasoeiaUon.^The  Siloam  Assooiatioii  of  Regular  Predesti- 
narian  Baptists  was  constitated  on  Friday  before  the  first  Sanday  in 
October,  1849,  with  only  three  churches,  Hillsborough,  Molalla  and  Little 
Bethel.  Elder  William  Simpson  was  the  only  Elder  present.  Elder  Isam 
CJranfill  was  prevented  from  being  present,  having  been  badly  burned  in 
trying  to  put  ont  a  fire  that  had  caught  in  his  mill-dam.  Elder  Joseph 
Tumage  was  at  the  time  in  the  gold  mines  of  California.  Brother  John 
T.  Crooks  prepared  Articles  of  Faith  and  submitted  to  the  body,  which 
were  adopted  and  remain  in  full  force  to  this  day.  They  are  ten  in  num- 
l)er,  and  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  published  Minutes  for  1875. 
They  are  considered  sound,  and  such  as  are  generally  adopted  by  Predes- 
tinarian  Baptist  Churches  and  Associations  everywhere.  The  three 
<;hurches  had  forty-four  members  only,  and  yet,  as  small  in  number  as 
they  were,  there  was  a  Fullerite  element  among  them,  which  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Articles.  At  the  second  meeting,  in  June,  1854,  Fullerite 
Articles  were  presented  and  their  adoption  urged,  but  without  success. 
The  Circular  Letter,  written  by  brother  Crooks,  was  chiefly  on  the  special 
atonement  of  Christ ;  and  the  FuUerites,  concentrating  their  force  against 
it,  defeated  it ;  consequently  there  was  no  Circular  for  that  year  printed. 
One  new  church  was  received  into  fellowship,  called  Pleasant  Hill.  At 
this  meeting  there  were  three  ordained  ministers  present,  viz.,  William 
Simpson,  Isam  Cranfill  and  Joseph  Tumage,  though  the  latter  had  not 
then  united  with  either  of  these  churches.  Sixty-two  members  were  en- 
rolled this  year.  The  Circular  for  1851,  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  same  person,  was  much  opposed,  but  finally  adopted. 

The  Fullerites,  being  thus  defeated,  increased  in  hostility  and  denun-^ 
elation  towards  the  orthodox  party.  They  were  eveutually'dealt  with  by 
the  churches  and  excluded.    At  this  meeting  (1851)  the  Little  Flock  Church 
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was  received  into  membership,  with  Elder  George  Wills;  making  the 
total  membership  86.    Peace  prevailed  after  this. 

In  1852  there  were  four  ordained  Elders  and  three  licentiates,  viz., 
J.  Stipp,  James  Bassette  and  William  Offleld ;  membership,  109.  At  this 
meeting  Elder  Cranflll  was  chosen  Moderator,  instead  of  Elder  William 
Simpson,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  FuUerite  canse. 

In  1868  the  Meant  Zion  Church  united.  Elder  J.  Stipp  had  been 
ordained,  and  Elder  John  Mansfield  had  united  with  the  Hillsborough 
Church,  so  that  there  were  six  ordained  Elders  and  two  licentiates,  with 
190  members.  Elder  Ezra  Stout  attended  this  meeting,  having  just 
arrived  in  the  country. 

In  1854,  six  Elders  present,  121  members— a  falling  oS  in  numbers, 
owing  to  the  exclusion  of  Elder  William  Simpson  and  those  who  went  off 
with  him.  Between  this  and  1873  there  were  but  few  changes.  The 
Pleasant  Hill  Church  was  dissolved ;  Elder  James  Bassette  was  ordained* 
The  name  of  the  Hillsborough  Church  was  changed  to  Siloam.  The 
Mount  Moriah  Church  was  constituted  and  united.  In  1857  there  were 
157  members  and  five  Elders;  there  was  an  obituaiy  notice  of  Elder 
Joseph  Tumage  published  in  the  Minutes  of  that  year.  In  1869  Elders 
William  Offleld  and  John  Gribble  were  ordained;  membership,  144.  In 
1800  the  Umpqua  Church  had  been  constituted  with  only  six  members. 

In  1888  Elder  Andrew  Gregg  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Oregon  and 
united  first  with  the  Uttle  Flock  Church ;  then  removed  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Little  Bethel  Church,  and  commenced  stirring  up  strife 
and  bad  feeling  towards  the  Siloam  Church,  because  of  her  having  re- 
ceived a  member  into  fellowship  who  had  formerly  resided  in  Missourir 
and  whose  diaracter  Elder  Gregg  charged  was  bad.  Elder  Gregg  gained 
the  favor  of  Elders  Cranflll  and  WiUs,  and  induced  them  to  aid  him  in 
the  strife,  and  the  result  was  a  split  in  the  Association,  taking  off  over 
one-half  the  churches  in  the  Siloam  Association,  and  dividing  other 
churches,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  poor  Old  Baptist  Churches  in  Oregon 
looked  very  gloomy  indeed.  The  brethren  could  look  nowhere  else  for 
relief  but  unto  the  Lord ;  He  heard  their  cries  and  came  to  their  relief. 

In  the  Fall  of  1865  a  goodly  number  of  Baptists  and  Baptist  ministers 
moved  to  Oregon.  Elder  Gregg  was  about  the  first  to  visit  them  and 
urge  them  to  join  his  party,  but  seldom  succeeded ;  as  a  general  thing, 
they  obtained  the  proper  information  first,  and  then  united  with  the 
Siloam  Churches.  In  1866  the  Siloam  Association  began  to  look  up  again, 
and  from  that  time  a  general  improvement  has  been  going  on ;  the  Lord 
has  revived  His  poor  and  afflicted  Zion,  and  she  has  come  forth  as  gold 
tried  in  the  fire. 

Elder  Cranflll  discovered  his  error,  left  the  Gregg  party,  and  returned 
to  the  fellowship  and  vindication  of  the  Siloam  Association.  In  a  little 
paper  that  he  published  called  "  Zion's  Messenger,''  he  acknowledged  his 
error  in  yielding  to  Elder  Gregg.  Said  he :  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  It  was  the  greatest  error  of  my  Christian  life,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
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to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  when  I  can  keep  the  old 
man  in  subjection,  to  acknowledge  my  faults.  I  did  wrong  in  yielding, 
and  more  so  in  suffering  myself  to  be  used  as  a  caf  s-paw,  and  writing 
and  saying  many  things  about  brother  Gibson  and  Siloam  Church  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  done.  And  I  hereby  take  back  and  retract  all  I  have 
written  and  said  against  them  and  the  Association  to  which  they  belong ; 
and  will  honestly  acknowledge  that  my  course  in  the  difficulty  has  caused 
me  more  trouble  of  mind  than  aU  my  missteps  of  my  Christian  life.'' 

This  acknowledgment^  so  genuine,  so  Christian-like,  raised  him 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  his  brethren,  and  they  seemed  to  love  him 
more  than  ever. 

The  [senior]  author  of  this  work  takes  this  occasion  to  say  that  he 
esteemed  Elder  Cranfill  one  of  the  purest,  most  kind  and  affectionate 
Christian  ministers  in  the  country.  His  acquaintance  with  him  by  corre- 
spondence had  been  of  several  years'  duration,  and  increased  in  interest 
till  the  period  of  Elder  C.'s  death.  Elder  Cranfill  had  commenced  making 
a  Table  of  Associations  in  the  United  States,  and  with  his  failing  health 
and  the  author's  announcement  of  engaging  in  such  a  work,  Elder  C. 
transmitted  his  manuscript  and  numerous  packages  of  Miqutes  tQ  him  as 
aid  in  the  work,  without  charge. 

Those  churches  that  left  the  Siloam  Association  under  Elder  Gregg's 
influence  are  said  to  be  in  a  scattered  condition,  and  only  one  or  two  now 
that  deserve  the  name  of  churches.  This  schism  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  because  of  the  talents  and  orthodox  principles  of  Elder  Gregg; 
and  on  this  account  the  more  astonishing  also.  The  trouble  arose  ^rom  a 
mere  matter  of  church  discipline. 

The  Associations  that  corresponded  with  the  Siloam  before  the  split 
dropped  correspondence  with  her  and  the  other  party  also  for  a  few  years, 
but  all  have  renewed  except  the  Quivre  Siloam,  of  Missouri.  Five  Asso- 
ciations and  one  Corresponding  Meeting  correspond  with  her  now.  She 
embraces  at  the  present  time  15  churches,  20  Elders,  and  229  members, 
and  is  the  only  Old  School  Baptist  Association  in  Oregon.  Elders  belong- 
ing to  this  Association  who  have  departed  this  life  were  Joseph  Tumage, 
Joseph  Hartley,  Ezra  Stout,  Isam  Cranflll,  A.  T.  Beebe  and  G.  W.  HaU. 

Pennsylvakia. 

Notes  on  Elk  River  Association,  named  in  table  on  next  page. 

This  body  was  constituted  in  August,  1808,  upon  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  old  Philadelphia  Articles  of  Faith.  About  the  year  1825  she 
numbered  about  thirty-four  churches,  with  about  8,000  members.  At  this 
time  trouble  arose  from  the  preaching,  by  some  of  her  ministers,  of  the 
doctrine  of  Sk  conditional  salvation ;  and  in  1826  there  was  a  division,  about 
one-half  the  churches  going  off  on  this  question,  and  known  as  Separates, 
or  Free-mils, 

After  this  another  trouble  arose,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  correspond- 
ence with  Associations  who  were  affected  by  "  missionism ;"  and  eventu- 
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tnted. 

NAMBfl  or  Afl0OCIATIOR8. 

CoinmB6. 

Na 
Churches. 

No. 
Members. 

No. 
Elders. 

1796 

Chemung 

Bradfoid 

Bucks 

Huntingdon . 
Greene 

Kershaw  .... 
Hampton.... 

WeftUey 

Hlcltman 

Henry 

Williamson  .. 

Lincoln 

Qibson 

Lincoln 

Roane  

Henry 

Christian'!'.'* 

Macon 

Sumner 

Marion  

Blount 

Dickson  

6 
6 
8 

4 

4 
T 
6 

19 

10 
11 
16 
10 

8 
8 
8 

17 
7 

18 
9 

8 

301 

4aa 

us 

119 

41 
980 
218 

806 

877 
316 
645 
364 

ni 

167 
961 
608 
106 
637 
839 

340 

3 

18S5 

Tv^lAWArf^  lUver 

8 

Jvmlata .............  .»..., 

1 

1776 

Redstone 

9 

1899 
1871 

SOUTH  CABOUKA. 

Sonth  Carolina  PrindtlTe 

Mill  Branch 

9 

2 

Prino^  WlUlfMnt 

8 

TBMXB86BB. 
Bethel 

T 

Bl«  Bandy 

BulValo . .'. 

10SO 

dariTs  RiTer 

s 

Cumberland ,. 

B 

1806 
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1801 

Tennessee .'. 

6 

West  Tennessee 

ally  some  of  her  chnrches,  coining  under  this  malign  inflaence,  dropped 
off,  which  made  a  second  reduction,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1838. 

About  the  year  1846  Parkerism  made  inroads  upon  various  Associa- 
tions in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  this  among  the  others.  Many  brave  ones 
who  were  enabled  to  resist  the  innorations  of  the  past  fell  before  the  fatal 
blows  of  this  last  ism,  and  in  1803  there  was  a  third  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  churches  of  this  venerable  body.  Since  1853  the  Association,  though 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  continues  with  unabated  seal  to  honor  and 
glorify  God,  and  has  ei^oyed  comparative  peace  and  hannony.  She  now 
contains  about  sixteen  churches,  545  members,  and  seven  ordained  minis- 
ters. She  is  the  mother  of  several  Associations,  some  of  whom  she  con- 
tinues in  correspondence  with  to  the  present  time.  She  is  perhaps  the 
second  or  third  Association  formed  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

Bound  i>tc^'.— Bound  Lick  Association  was  constituted  on  Friday  be- 
fore the  third  Sunday  in  November,  1837,  at  Cedar  Creek  meeting-house^ 
Wilson  County,  Tennessee.  The  following  churches  were  represented  at 
its  f oimation,  viz. : 


Ohurehe$, 

Salt  Lick^ 
Round  Lick. 
Spring  Creek, 
Mount  Pleasant, 
Testament, 


Me§9enffer$, 

Miles  West,  Robert  Green,  and  others. 
Sion  Bass,  Thomas  Philips. 
Josiah  Smith,  Daniel  McBride. 
Jonathan  Wiseman,  Fred.  Wist. 
Collin  Stuart,  Anderson  Bratton. 


No.  Membert, 

151. 
134. 

29. 

85. 

27. 
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Elder  Miles  West  was  cliboeen  Mod^ator,  Elder  Sion  Bass  Clerk,  and 
brother  John  Bass  Assistant  Clerk.  Visiting  brethren  were  invited  to 
seats,  whereupon  brethren  Lemuel  Taylor  and  Samuel  Denny,  from 
Bradley's  Creek,  Elder  Jacob  Melton  and  brother  John  Edwards,  from 
Union,  brother  Philip  Srart,  from  Stone's  River  Associations,  seated  them- 
selves. Elder  John  Cummings,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  church 
at  Fall  Creek  for  his  opposition  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  was 
recognized  in  order,  and  seated  himself  also. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Jonathan 
Wiseman,  Jonas  Bradley,  Thomas  Harding,  Collin  Stuart,  Thomas  Phil- 
ips, with  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  to  prepare  Articles  of  Faith,  etc.  On 
Saturday  Elder  John  M.  Watson  and  brother  John  Snead,  from  Stone's 
Eiver  Association,  appeared  and  took  seats  in  the  Association. 

The  committee  reported  Articles  of  Faith,  Covenant  and  Decorum, 
which,  upon  examination,  were  found  orthodox  and  according  to  Baptist 
usage,  and  adopted. 

The  Association  has  adhered  to  her  original  principles  to  the  present 
time ;  and,  although  a  small  body,  stands  well  with  sister  Associations 
throughout  the  State  and  country. 

TEXAS. 

Having  received  of  Elder  Ben  Parker,  of  Texas,  some  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  first  Old  School  Baptist  Association  in  that  State, 
we  proceed  to  give  it  as  follows : 

The  present  Pilgrim  Church,  in  Anderson  County,  now  a  member  of 
tJiis  Association,  was  first  constituted  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Crawford 
County,  on  the  36th  day  of  July,  1888,  by  tlie  authorities  of  four  churches 
that  were  members  of  the  Wabash  District  Association,  and  moved  to 
Texas  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  holding  their  meetings  in  the  road  as 
they  journeyed  on.  About  a  dozen  families  constituted  the  company,  and 
Elder  Daniel  Parker,  the  father  of  Elder  Ben  Parker,  was  considered 
their  leader.  This  was  considered  the  first  regularly  constituted  Old 
School  Baptist  Church  in  Texas,  which  State  then  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  Texas  was  then  a  sort  of  wilderness  land,  but  few  set- 
tlers in  it,  and  only  now  and  then  a  child  of  grace  to  be  found.  As  emi- 
gration increased,  however,  other  churches  were  formed,  so  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  October,  1840,  four  churches  by  their  representatives  met  with 
the  church  at  Hopewell,  near  Douglas,  in  Nacogdoches  County,  in  the 
Bepnblic  of  Texas,  and  formed  the  Union  Association. 

1.  Pilgrim,  with  messengers.  Elders  Daniel  Parker,  Garrison  Green- 
wood, William  Brittain,  brethren  Eli  Bowen,  Richard  Eaton  and  John 
Origsby,  with  fifty-six  members. 

2.  Mount  Pleasant,  with  messengers,  Elder  Allen  Samuels  and  breth- 
ren J.  W.  Parker  and  Ransom  Alphin,  with  twenty-five  members. 

8.  Hopewell,  with  messengers,  Moses  Waters,  Josiah  T.  Cook,  Eli 
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Kassell,  John  H.  Busaell,  John  N.  Elliot  and  Bol^  Waton,  witii  loten 
members. 

4.  Boggy  Bayotty  withmeaeengers,  Elden^ohnBay  and  Jamea  Jordc 
with  twenty-five  members. 

This  was  the  first  Association  ever  formed  in  Texas,  and  liie  dnmiies 
were  wide  apart.  One  of  these  (the  Boggy  Bayoa),  in  the  State  of  Lock- 
ana,  was  about  800  miles  off,  and  as  other  churches  were  added,  mm* 
west  of  the  Colorado  River,  they  were  600  miles  off  from  the  plaee  of  fim 
meeting.  Messengers  to  the  Associations,  bearing  their  epistles  of  krt. 
had  frequently  to  stake  or  hobble  their  horses  and  spread  their  blankets  es 
the  ground  for  a  bed  at  night,  with  the  starry  Heavens  for  a  oorerin^  tnist- 
ing  in  God  to  protect  them  from  their  savage  foes.  The  Indians  vtf^ 
numerous  and  hostile  in  many  parts  of  Texas  at  that  time.  Many  vet 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  faithful  in  establiBhin|[^»  as  tar  as  in  tkn 
lay,  the  true  church  in  that  wilderness  land ;  yet  they  went  throoi^  il 
wiUi  patience,  and  esteemed  their  hardships  light  when  compared  wfA 
the  martyrs  of  old. 

Peace  has  abounded  in  their  nddst,  and  steadfiastnesspTeTalled.  Skr 
now  corresponds  with  eight  other  Associations  of  the  same  fiutii  tu 
order.  She  now  numbers  seventeen  churches  holding  800  meraberg,  ai 
by  the  formation  of  other  Associations,  with  churches  dismissed  fton  bsi 
her  boundary  now  is  about  130  miles  from  north  to  sonth,  and  1€0  sails 
from  east  to  west. 

There  is  one  of  her  iSiurches  in  Houston  County ;  five  in  Andencs: 
three  in  Henderson ;  one  in  Yanzandt ;  and  one  in  Kaufman ;  ail  dxcp 
being  east  of  the  Trinity  Biver ;  then  two  in  Freestone  Comity;  tvo  ii 
Leon  County ;  and  two  in  Limestone  County. 

At  the  Sulphur  Fork  Association,  held  with  the  chareh  at  Moo: 
Gilead,  Upshur  County,  Texas,  in  October,  1873,  the  Union  Asaodslia 
was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of  TVw-seedina,  and  oorrespoodnce 
at  first  rejected ;  but  the  correspondence  was  continned  after  her  dekgiSR 
answered  all  the  following  questions  in  the  aifirmative,  via :  1.  Were  aH 
the  human  race  created  in  Adam  T  3.  Did  any  but  the  elect  fall  imdff 
the  lawf  a.  Is  God  alone  self -existent  T  4.  Is  God  the  Creator  of  aH 
thingsf  Sw  Win  the  dead,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  be  resnrreded  a: 
the  last  day  t  6L  Will  our  very  actual  natural  bodies  be  raiaed  qiiiitGal 
bodicst 

P>rtptid«M»^<>oc»alisw.~Elder  J.  W.ShoA  sends  a  sketch  <rf  the  kB- 
toiy  of  this  Association,  from  which  we  giean  the  following  focts:  Tkr 
AssociatMHi  was  first  composed  of  three  chorches  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Union  Association,  vix^  Friendship,  PiovideBee  and  Plom  Ciwt 
meeting  in  conrenlion  with  Providoioe  Church.  Bastrop,  Ctmnty,  TexaK. 
May  tt.  16S0L  EldH-  Josiah  Harper  preached  tiie  introdnctoiy  smMi 
tNNMi  Isaiah xii-^—'^God is ■trsatratlonp'^^c.  Thenftessengeisof Frin^ 
•hip  Charch,  Josiah  Harper  and  Ahner  Smith,  lepoHed  seTentem  nea* 
hers;  the  MtssengHTw  of  ProvideBee  Churdw  Jesse  Gage,  James  Jduwa 
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and  Moees  Gage»  reported  thirty-two  members.  The  Articles  of  Faith 
and  Constitation  of  Union  Association  were  adopted>  and  there  has  beent 
no  substantial  change  in  the  same  to  the  present  time.  The  first  session 
was  held  with  Plum  Creek  Church,  Caldwell  County,  Texas,  September 
7, 1860.  Five  churches  were  represented,  two  new  ones,  Mulberry  and 
Little  Flock,  having  been  received ;  entire  membership,  eighty-seven* 
The  Rules  of  Decorum  of  Union  Association  were  adopted.  Conespond- 
ence  with  that  Association  was  petitioned.  Elder  A.  Smith  preached  the 
introductory  sermon  and  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Elder  Garrison 
Greenwood  Clerk.  Elder  A.  Smith  was  re-elected  Moderator  till  1861, 
except  in  1858,  when  Elder  William  S.  Smith  filled  that  position.  Elder 
George  Daniel  was  Moderator  in  1881, 1802  and  1808 ;  Elder  R.  W.  Ellis  in 
1863 ;  £lder  J.  O.  Bamett  in  1864  and  up  to  1878  (except  in  1869);  Elder  J. 
M.  Baker  in  1878  and  up  to  1880 ;  and  Elder  Jesse  Davis  in  1880.  Elder 
G.  Greenwood  was  Clerk  up  to  1856 ;  and  since  that  time  the  Clerks  havi& 
been  Elder  J.  J.  Gage,  Richard  Cole,  John  H.  Perkins,  Elder  W.  C.  Pur- 
cell,  G.  W.  Cole  and  Elder  J.  W.  Shook. 

In  1851  two  other  churches  were  received,  Zion  and  Buckner's  Creek  p 
total  membership,  106  in  seven  churches.  In  18S2  two  more  churches  were 
received.  Bethel  and  Sulphur  Spring;  nine  churches,  188  members.  In 
1864  twelve  churches,  167  members ;  in  1856,  171  members ;  in  1857, 190 
members;  in  1858,  244;  in  1859,  222 ;  in  1860, 288;  in  1861,  224 ;  in  1880,  810. 

At  the  seventh  session,  held  with  Bethel  Church,  in  Caldwell  County, 
Texas,  October,  1856,  the  Providence  Association  denounced  the  doctrines 
of  an  Eternal  Devil,  Eternal  Union,  Eternal  Children  and  Eternal  Justi- 
fication as  heresies,  contrary  to  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and,  on  this  account,. 
Plum  Creek  and  Mount  Olive  Churches,  and  a  part  of  Zion  Church,  with- 
drew  from  the  Association,  and  have  never,  in  proper  order,  applied  for 
re-admission.— S.  H. 

Concord  Association, — ^The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Concord  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  as  authorized  by  her  body  at  the  session  held  in  July,. 
1879— drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  [senior]  author  by  Elder  J.  C.  Den- 
ton, Clerk  -of  said  Association : 

''A  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Concord  Associa- 
tion of  Primitive  Baptists  in  Middle  Texas.  (By  Elder  J.  C.  Denton,  who 
was  appointed  by  said  Association  to  write  this  history.) 

"The  Minutes  of  this  Association  show  that  it  was  constituted  in 
October,  1858,  with  six  churches  and  three  ordained  ministers.  Elders  S. 
Wheat,  W.  S.  Smith  and  Jesse  Graham. 

**  The  Minutes  show  nothing  of  unusual  importance  as  having  occurred 
until  1864,  when  a  division  took  place  on  account  of  practical  and  doc- 
trinal disorders.* 

'*  The  Minutes  show  that  there  were  seven  churches  and  nine  ministera 
in  the  Association  at  the  time  of  the  division.     Four  churches  and  four 

*It  l«  tlvnifrlit  prcyper  heratoomlt  the  extended  aeooant  of  these  diflorden.  m  they  eeem  !• 
hftTe  been  caused  oy  one  or  two  pereone,  and  not  to  be  of  general  Intereat.— S.  H. 
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ministeTS,  Elders  MeDcmald,  Whitley,  Wheat  and  Anen»  remahied  with 
the  AMOciation  proper.  Elders  Wheat  and  Allen  soon  died.  At  this 
period  the  pro89>ects  of  the  Association  were  apparently  gloomy,  bnt  she 
has  continued  to  prosper  from  then  until  now.  The  Lord  has  evidently 
MLped  her. 

"At  her  sessien  of  1877  she  raised  her  protest  against  the  Two-Seed 
heresy,  in  its  different  phases. 

**  This  Association  is  at  this  time  composed  of  thirteen  churches,  and 
has  in  her  body  ten  ordained  ministers  and  three  licentiates.  She  corre- 
sponds witJi  no  other  Association  in  Texas,  though  she  regards  the 
nuiiority  of  the  most  of  them  as  being  of  the  same  faith  with  herself. 
Bat  having  suffered  from  both  Two-Seedism  and  Arminianism,  she  thinks 
it  best  to  dwell  alone  until  her  sister  Associations  in  the  State  shall  have 
thoroughly  cleansed  themselves  of  these  heresies.  She  is  ready  and 
Aaxioos  to  receive  the  oorrespondenee  of  as  many  as  shall  do  this.** 

ADDRESS  OP  MINISTERS. 

M.  H.  Denman.  Belton,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

Martin  Whitley,  CroBSville,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

A.  V.  Atkins,  Salado,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

J.  W.  P.  Harrell  (exhorter),  Salado,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

William  Thomas,  Harrisville,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

J.  W.  Norton,  Coke,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 

J.  A.  Norton,  Coke,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 

G.  W.  McDonald,  Maysfield,  Milam  County,  Texas. 

L.  G.  Aspley,  Groesbeck,  Limestone  County,  Texas. 

J.  T.  Seely,  Wortham,  Freestone  County,  Texas. 

W.  C.  Edmondston  (licentiate),  Corsicanna,  Navarro  County,  Texas. 

P.  G.  Bray  (licentiate),  Corsicanna,  Navarro  County,  Texas. 

J.  W.  Meredith  (licentiate),  Bryan,  Brazos  County,  Texas. 

J.  C.  Denton,  Bryan,  Brazos  County,  Texas. 


Connti- 
tutod. 

KAMEA  of  AftSOCIATIONS  IN 

Texas. 

COTTNTIBS. 
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10 

little  Hope 

Panola 
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10 

Pilot  Grove 

1847 
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1846 

RulDhnr  Fork              

Upihiir 

Parker 

Freestone  ... 
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18S8 

Trinitv  River 

1^^ 

tJnlon 

1879 

Harmoiiiy 

VIRGINIA. 

Ketoeton  Association,— ^ext  to  the  Kehnkee,  the  Ketocton  is  the  oldest 
Primitive  Baptist  Association  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  oldest  Bap- 
tist Association  in  Virginia,  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  contained  all  the  Regular  Baptists  in  the  State.    It  was  organized 
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in  17M,  and  named  from  the  clnuroh  with  which  it  then  aat»  Ketocton,. 
in  Londonn  County,  Va. 

In  1808  Elder  William  Fristoe,  its  Moderator  and  one  of  its  ablest  and 
soundest  ministers,  published,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  "  A  Concise  History  ol 
the  Ketocton  Baptist  Association  "  (a  16-mo.  of  162  pages),  from  which  1 
shall  make  some  interesting  and  instnftctive  extracta.  £lder  Fristoe  waa 
bom  in  Stafford  County^  Ya.,  in  1748,  and  died  in  1828.  He  was  a  strong 
predestinarian,  and  vigoxxmsly  condemned  Arminian  doctrines  and 
methods.  Though  not  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  he  had  un- 
common natural  and  spiritual  abilities.  For  sixty  years  he  was  an  earnest, 
solemn,  laborious  minister  of  Christ,  serving  from  three  to  five  churchea 
monthly,  one  being  forty  and  another  seventy  miles  from  his  residence, 
at  a  period  when  almost  all  riding  was  on  horseback,  and  when  most  of 
the  country  was  a  wilderness.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  scriptural 
knowledge,  and  of  unblemished  character,  and  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  his  Savior. 

In  his  preface  he  remarks :  **  The  inhabitants  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Association,  prior  to  the  Baptist  preachers  coBiing  among  them,  were 
in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  respecting  the  vitals  of  religion ;  jnothing  or 
very  little  said  about  the  fallen,  guilty  and  depraved  state  of  mankind; 
of  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  ot  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  pardon  of 
sin  by  His  blood,  of  Justification  by  His  righteoasness,  of  receiving  at 
present  an  earnest  of  the  heavenly  inheritaaee,  and  the  final  exaltation 
and  glorification  of  the  bride,  the  LamVs  wife,  and  such  important  sub- 
jects. 

"  The  blessing  (through  Divine  goodness)  was  reserved  for  our  day^ 
it  being  the  set  time  to  visit  Zion,  and  a  wonderful  time  it  was,  when  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  visited  us,  an  Almighty  and  irresistible  arm 
made  bare,  and  a  people  called  out  of  the  world  by  rich,  free,  irresistible 
and  unfrustrable  grace ;  wonderful  indeed  that  so  barren  a  desert  should 
become  a  fruitful  field ;  the  nrinds  of  many  that  were  blind,  made  to  see ; 
and  tongues  that  were  dumb,  stimulated  to  adore  and  praise  the  riches  of 
Divine  grace.  In  a  little  time  a  number  of  congregatipnal  churches  were 
constituted,  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  prevailed." 

Elder  Fristoe,  in  the  course  of  his  small  bat  interesting  volume,  de* 
scribes  three  classes  of  religious  erroiiato  in  Virginia  during  his  time : 
"1.  The  priests  of  the  Established  'Church.'  These  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  spiritual  conversion,  and  told  poor,  sin-laden  souls  that 
they  were  low-spirited,  and  that,  by  indulging  such  religious  melancholy, 
they  would  become  useless  to  their  families  and  the  community  and  them- 
selves ;  that  they  ought  to  cheer  up,  and  go  into  merry  company  and 
pleasant  recreations,  be  honest,  kind  and  industrious,  speak  the  truth 
and  come  to  *  church,'  and  no  doubt  all  would  be  well,  and  they  would 
go  to  Heaven  when  they  died.  2.  The  Wesleyans.  These  were  anxious 
to  increase  their  numbers,  and,  under  a  great  appearance  of  sanctity,  flat- 
tered blind  and  depraved  human  nature  with  the  delusion  that  salvation 
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is  conditional— that  man  is  so  far  lestored  that  it  is  in  hia  power  to  em- 
l>race  or  r^ect  the  Lord  Jeans,  and  that  it  rests  with  him  to  gro  to  Heaven 
or  hell ;  and  therefore  that  the  sinner  shoold  discard  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign, irresistible  and  onfrustrable  grace,  and  salvation  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  should  betake  himself  to  praying  diligently 
and  fervently,  and  should  go  to  meeting,  and  yield  to  the  exhortations 
and  prayers  that  he  hears  there,  and  get  our  good  religion,  which  was 
founded  by  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,  and  so  recently  that  we  do  not 
have  to  ransack  antiquity  or  even  the  Bible  for  our  doctrines  and  precepts, 
as  an  unerring  system  has  been  laid  down  by  our  progenitor,  and  adopted 
by  our  people,  that  makes  the  way  plain  and  easy  for  all  of  us,  so  that  we 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  we  beg  of  you,  dear  creature,  to  join 
in  with  us ;  we  will  hover  round  you ;  we  will  put  forth  all  our  strength ; 
we  will  exercise  ourselves  in  many  different  ways,  and  throw  ourselves 
into  different  positions,  that  will  afEect  your  passions,  and  agitate  your 
bodies,  and  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  insensibility ;  then,  upon  reflection 
returning,  we  hope  yon  will  be  one  of  us,  and  we  will  proclaim  another 
soul  converted.  8.  Some  few  called  Baptists.  These  have  departed  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  the  primitive  saints,  and  have  introduced  human  inventions 
and  contrivances  for  the  avowed  conversion  of  souls.  The  preacher,  after 
ending  his  sermon,  comes  down  from  the  pulpit  and  passes  through  the 
congregation,  singing  a  hymn  on  some  tender  and  affecting  subject,  with 
a  tune  of  mournful  sound,  or,  if  thought  proper,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  people,  with  a  tune  of  lively,  cheerful  sound,  accompanying  the  sing- 
ing with  a  shaking  of  hands  and  exhortations,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
affection ;  working  upon  the  passions  by  fabulous  stones,  and,  by  clash 
and  noise  and  excitement,  confounding  the  reason,  and  obtaining  a  soul- 
lAJnring  ascendency  over  their  hearers;  then  asking  whether  some  do 
not  desire  to  be  prayed  for,  and,  after  prayer,  asking  if  they  feel  no  better 
—whether  some  change  has  not  taken  place*— whether  some  comfort  has 
not  been  afforded  to  the  mind ;  and  then  follows  a  loud-toned  exhorta- 
tion, until  weak  minds  and  soft,  tender  passions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  unaccountable  to  themselves.  How  easy  for  persons  so  confounded 
to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  converted,  and  to  be  lulled  into  the  embraces 
of  a  strong  delusion !  Christ,  though  Wisdom  itself,  gave  no  such  direc- 
tions  for  bringing  souls  to  Him.  Besides,  we  have  lived  to  see  that  these 
men -made  converts  are  but  of  short  duration;  their  seeming  grace  or  re- 
ligion passes  away  as  the  morning  cloud  or  as  the  early  dew.  It  becomes 
the  children  of  light  to  guard  against  every  imposition,  and  every  device 
of  impostors,  and  follow  no  man  any  further  than  he  follows  Christ^ 
Take  heed  that  none  beguile  you  with  a  perverted  gospel,  and  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ." 

The  general  manner  in  which  the  approved  Baptist  ministers  preached 
is  described  by  Elder  Fristoe  essentially  as  follows :  "  Grod  is  a  holy  and 
spiritual  Sovereign,  and  His  law,  which  ia  an  expression  of  His  mind  and 
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idil,  is  also  holy  and  spiritnal,  and  justly  requires  of  all  His  creatures  a 
oomplete,  perpetual,  and  uniform  obedience  to  all  its  commands,  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  All  men  are  continual  transgressors  of  the  holy 
and  spiritual  law  of  God,  and  justly  deserve  the  infliction  of  His  heavy 
Judgments  upon  them.  In  the  day  of  God's  power,  the  spiritual  law 
shines  in  the  sinner's  heart,  and  makes  him  sensible  of  his  depravity  and 
poverty,  and  his  lack  of  both  will  and  power  to  do  anything  in  the  great 
matter  of  salvation^that  he  cannot  make  himself  spiritually  alive,  or  re- 
move the  burden  of  guilt  from  his  conscience,  or  cleanse  his  heart  from 
pollution,  or  keep  the  law,  or  act  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  comply  with 
any  conditions  of  salvation,  or  make  hay  stubble  answer  for  lively  stones 
in  the  spiritual  temple  built  by  God.  He  becomes  thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  but  omnipotence  can  deliver  him--none  but  Christ  can  do 
him  any  good.  To  such  laboring  and  heavy-laden  sinners  we  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  perfectly  fulfilled  all  the  law  for  you,  who  has  atoned,  in  the 
bloody,  dying  agonies  of  Calvary,  for  all  your  sins,  and  wrought  out  a 
spotless  and  everlasting  righteousness  for  you,  who  has  accomplished  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  your  behalf,  who  is  the  grand 
«ource  of  all  spiritual  life,  in  whom  all  fullness  dwells,  and  all  grace  is 
deposited,  who  is  the  foundation  on  which  His  church  is  built,  who  has 
aU  power  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  to  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for 
them,  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  with  whom  is  fullness  of  re- 
demption, so  that  God  can  justify  a  sinner  through  Christ  without  in 
fringing  on  His  law  or  impeaching  His  justice.  Ye  hungry  and  thirsty 
souls,  ye  poor,  lame,  halt  and  blind,  come  to  the  gospel  supper,  the  feast 
of  fat  things,  and  take  vrine  and  milk  without  money  or  price ;  look  to 
Jesus,  from  whom  all  saving  virtue  flows ;  view  Him  on  the  cross  as  the 
great  atonement  for  sin ;  view  Him  rising  triumphant  over  death,  and 
ascending  to  Heaven,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sin.  Put  all 
your  confidence,  repose  all  your  carust  in  Him  alone.  When  enabled  thu*) 
to  believe  in  Him,  be  buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  and  arise  with  Him  to 
newness  and  true  holiness  of  life.  Identify  yourselves  with  His  poor, 
despised  people ;  follow  Him  through  evil  as  well  as  through  good  report ; 
feed  upon  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby. 
Exalt  the  great  Jehovah  above  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  consider  all 
His  creatures,  in  competition  with  Him,  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity. 
Walk  humbly  with  Him  all  the  days  of  your  life.  Begard  Christ  as  the 
prophet,  priest  and  king  of  His  church,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  unfailing  Surety  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  His  people.  Live 
in  loving  compliance  with  all  His  holy  and  blessed  commands,  and  thus 
manifest  the  glory  of  your  Father  in  Heaven.  Be  careful  to  show  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  all  your  conduct  and  conversation,  and 
to  maintain  those  good  works  in  which  God  has  ordained  you  to  walk. 
Clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in 
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their  ftfflictioii,  forsake  not  the  aaaembling  of  yomeelyes  together  for  the 
worship  of  God ;  be  in  constant  waiting  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  pray 
without  ceasing.  Thus  yonr  fellow-creatores  will  be  profited,  and  €rod 
will  be  honored.    Always  take  the  Bible  as  your  unerring  guide." 

In  regard  to  the  support  of  the  ministiy,  Elder  Fristoe  says  that  the 
wages  reoeiyed  by  the  ilrst  B^>tiBt  preachers  in  Virginia  were  sneerSf 
ridicule,  reproach  and  contempt,  bonds,  afflictions,  persecutions  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  that  afterwards  the  most  of  them  received  some  wordly  help 
from  brethren  and  friends,  without  which  they  would  not  hare  been  able 
to  travel  and  preach  so  much  as  they  did ;  but  still  they  were  obliged,  m 
order  to  support  their  families,  to  accustom  themselves  and  their  children 
to  f^irming,  or  some  mechanical  businesst  or  some  other  honest  course  of 
industry.  ''  He  that  labors  with  one  hand  for  his  daily  bread,  and  with 
the  other  hand  holds  out  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  says  Elder  F., ''  la  entitled 
to  double  honor;  but  how  trifling  the  honor  conferred  by  man  in  com- 
parison with  the  honor  which  comes  from  God.  The  Great  Shepherd  will 
one  day  appear  and  bestow  a  crown  of  life,  and  welcome  all  His  faithful 
servants  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord." 

With  reference  to  the  worldly  circumstanoes  of  the  Baptasts,  Elder 
Fristoe  observes  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the  mem- 
bers were  generally  poor  and  ignorant  and  unpretentious;  it  was  the 
common  people  that  heard  the  truth  gladly— the  poor  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  preached— babes  unto  whoja  heavenly  things  were  revealed— the 
poor,  weak  and  base  things  that  were  chosen  of  God  to  confound  the  rich,, 
mighty  and  wise,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.  Thus  wa» 
human  pride  brought  down,  and  all  the  glittering  world  abased.  All 
natural  knowledge  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  wisdom  that  oomee 
down  from  Heaven,  the  teachings  and  illuminations  that  the  soul  receives 
from  God.  ''Not  only  is  the  glory  of  God  conspicuous,"  says  Elder  F.^ 
''in  the  efl'ectual  calling  and  enlightening^of  the  poor  of  this  world,  but 
it  is  much  more  promoted  by  them,  generally,  in  their  manner  of  life  and 
conduct  afterwards.  They  have  much  fewer  business  cares  and  anxietiea 
and  plans  and  strivings  after  wealth  and  show  than  the  rich ;  much  lesa 
of  gay,  worldly  company  and  frivolity ;  more  solitude  and  opportunity 
for  spiritual  reflection  and  self-examination  and  devotion  and  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  attendance  upon  the  public  worship  of  God.  The 
devout  soul  accounts  one  day  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  better  than  a  thou- 
sand elsewhere ;  for,  while  inquiring  in  the  temple,  he  beholds  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  soul  is  made  like  the  chariot  of  Amminadab.  He  i& 
willing  to  contribute  of  his  worldly  property  for  the  honor  of  his  Lord 
and  Master.  He  is  grave  and  cautions  in  company,  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes.  Happy  the  man,  though  poor  in  this  world,  who  is 
rich  in  faith  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." — S.  H. 

New  Biver  A9$o€iaii<m, — ^This  Association  was  set  off  from  the  Straw- 
berry Association  in  1708,  and  organized  at  Stoney  Battery,  Montgomery 
County,  Va.,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  1794.    She  has  had  thirty- 
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four  charches  represented  in  her  counsels.  The  date  opposite  the  name 
of  each  church  shows,  from  the  best  information  obtained,  either  the  year 
of  its  constitution  or  its  first  representation  in  the  New  River  Association, 
as  follows,  viz.:  Bethel  (New  River),  constituted  in  1774 ;  Catawba,  1780 ; 
Salem,  1784 ;  Meadow  Creek,  1785 ;  Greasy  Creek  (New  Hope),  1780 ;  Green- 
brier,  1781;  Indian  Creek  (1st),  1793 ;  Canawha,  1796 ;  Sinking  Creek,  1796; 
Big  Levels,  1796 ;  Pine  Creek,  1808 ;  West  Fork,  1808 ;  Jack's  Creek,  1804; 
Long  Branch,  1836;  Harmony,  1883;  Concord,  1886;  Green  Hill,  1896; 
Centre,  1837;  Camp  Creek,  1840;  Cedar  Grove,  1840;  Indian  Creek  (3d), 
1844 ;  Laurel  Fork,  1846 ;  White  Oak  Grove,  1847 ;  Fellowship,  1848 ;  Laurel 
Creek,  1866;  Pilgrim's  Rest,  1868;  Little  Flock,  1871;  Little  Vine,  1873; 
Mount  Zion,  1877. 

Represented  in  the  Association :  Walker's  Creek,  in  1794 ;  Roanoke, 
1794;  Smith's  River  (Charity),  1816;  Union,  1833;  Liberty,  1833. 

In  1807  the  Greenbrier  Association  was  constituted  out  of  thenorthem 
churches  of  the  district;  and  in  1848  the  Indian  Creek  Association  wa« 
set  off  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  district.  A  few  churches  were 
dismissed  and  some  dissolved,  leaving  New  River  in  1857  with  the  twenty 
churohes  named  below,  viz.: 

New  River  (Bethel),  Salem  (Little  River), 

Meadow  Croek,  Pine  Creek, 

New  Hope  (Greasy  Creek),  West  Fork, 

HanwHiy,  Jack's  Creek, 

Concord,  Charity  (Smith'8  River), 

Indian  Creek  (3d),  Union, 

Laurel  Foik,  Liberty, 

White  Oak  Grove,  Long  Branch, 

FeUowsbip,  Green  Hill, 

Laurel  Creekr  Centre. 

It  was  thought  neoessaxy  at  this  time  to  form  the  district  into  tw^ 
Associations  for  the  sake  at  convenience,  and  the  same  was  accordingly 
done.  The  ten  fltst  named  churches  were  to  retain  the  name  of  New 
River,  and  tbib  ten  last  moitioned  churches  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Smith's  River  Association. 

New  River  (Bethel  Church)  dissolved  in  1878^100  years  old*-the  mem- 
bers taking  letters  of  dismission  and  joining  other  churches  in  the  dis- 
trict. By  the  constitution  of  the  last  four  churches  within  its  bounds, 
New  River  Association  is  now  composed  of  thirteen  churches,  with  their 
names  and  numbers  as  follows,  vix.:  Meadow  Creek,  11  members ;  New 
Hopoy  90 ;  Bxtmony,  43 ;  Concord,  88 ;  Indian  Creek,  67 ;  Laurel  Fork,  39 ; 
White  Oak  Grove,  83 ;  Fellowship,  83 ;  Laurel  Creek,  43 ;  Pilgrim's  Rest, 
17 ;  Little  Flock,  46 ;  little  Vine,  63 ;  and  Mount  Zion,  30. 

Said  Association,  when  organized^  adopted  the  Constitution  and  Rulea 
of  Decorum  generally  adopted  by  regular  Baptist  Associations,  with 
alight  exception,  and  still  retains  them. 
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She  was  originally  compoeed  of  what  were  Regular  and  Separaie  Bap- 
tists. The  Northweetem  members  were  of  the  Begular  element,  and  the 
Southwestern  portion  were  of  the  Separate  element.  Both  were  tinctured 
with  Arminianism.  But  after  a  final  expunging  of  "  missionism  ^  from 
their  midst,  their  position  was  defined  in  opposition  to  all  such  doctrines 
and  institutions,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  peace  and  tranquility  in  that  re- 
•  spect. 

This  Association  took  up  correspondence  with  other  Associations 
about  as  follows :  The  General  Committee,  in  1794 ;  Strawberry  Associa- 
tion, 1794;  Holston,  1794;  Greenbrier,  1809;  Mayo,  1809;  Mountain,  1813; 
Pig  River,  1825;  Fisher^s  River,  1885;  Staunton  River,  1842;  and  Indian 
Creek,  1844. 

In  1868  she  offered  correspondence,  by  Minutes,  with  the  Kehukee, 
Staunton  River  and  Country  Line  Associations ;  and,  besides  these,  her 
present  correspondence  is  with  the  Smithes  River,  Pig  River,  Mayo, 
Fisher's  River,  Mountain  and  Indian  Creek  Associations.  Ordained  min- 
isters belonging  to  this  Association  are  Jacob  Corell,  Thomas  Dickens, 
John  C.  Hall,  Amos  Dickerson,  John  Yass,  Isaac  Webb,  Allen  Thomas, 
Isam  Surratt,  Isaac  Rigney,  James  M.  Jennings,  Posey  G.  Lester  and 
James  M.  Allen.  Licentiates:  R.  M.  Mabry,  John  B.  Cochran,  R.  S. 
Collins,  William  Simmons  and  Stephen  Hughett.  Her  last  Moderator 
was  Eider  Thomas  Dickens,  and  her  last  Clerk  was  brother  John  C.  Hall. 

Staunton  Biver.--ThiB  Association  was  formed  of  churches  that  came 
out  from  the  Roanoke  Association  in  tbe  year  1841.  We  quote  from  the 
proceedings  as  follows : 

**  Proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Whitehom  meeting-house.  Be  it 
known  to  all  before  whom  this  may  come,  that  in  compliance  with  a  re' 
quest  from  Whitehom  Church,  in  the  County  of  l^ttsylvania,  and  State 
of  Virginia,  we,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  churches  known 
by  the  names  of  Mount  Ararat,  Strawberry,  Upper  Banister,  Whitehom, 
Union,  Sycamore,  Johnson's  Creek  and  Seneca ;  ski  of  which  churches  are 
of  the  same  faith  and  order  of  the  United  Baptists  of  Virginia ;  having 
convened  ourselves  on  the  eighth  day  December,  1841,  at  Whitehom 
Church,  and  after  singing  and  prayer  by  Elder  Henry  Finch,  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  took  place : 

"1.  Elder  Joel  T.  Adams  was  appointed  to  act  as  Moderator ;  brother 
James  Riddle  as  Clerk. 

"2.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
show,  in  behalf  of  said  churches,  the  reasons  which  have  caused  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  Roanoke  Association ;  also  to  draw  up  rules  and  reso- 
lutions by  which  the  said  churches  propose  to  be  govem€»d  for  the  time  to 
come,  if  approved  by  them. 

"Whereupon  Elder  Joseph  T.  Adams,  Thomas  Lovelace,  Heniy 
Finch,  and  brethren  Hezekiah  Smith,  James  Riddle  and  James  Hodoret^ 
were  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 
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*'  8.  After  singing  and  piayer,  the  meeting  adjourned  over  till  next 
day  at  11  a.  h. 

''4.  Met  again  on  the  Mh,  agreeably  to  appointment.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  the  representatives,  after  being  organized,  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness in  the  following  order :  1.  The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  reported  the  reasons  and  resolutions  hereunto  annexed :  5^^      '        / 

**  committee's  report.  (clcJ-i^^Ufy 

"  We,  the  Committee,  though  not  disposed  to  speak  in  derogation  of 
any  fraternity,  do  yet  feel  free  to  say  that  we  believe  the  societies  of 
the  day,  known  by  the  names  Missionary,  Bible,  Temperance  and  Tract 
Societies,  together  with  all  the  institutions  thereunto  pertaining,  have 
been  and  are  the  causes  of  discontent,  confusion  and  division  amongst 
the  Baptists  belonging  to  the  Roanoke  District  Association  and  the 
•adjoining  Associations ;  and  indeed  have  been  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
quietude and  dissension,  together  with  splits  and  di^dsions  among  the 
Baptists  throughout  the  United  States. 

"  And  we  confess  that  we  deeply  regret  the  deplorable  and  unhappy 
condition  into  which  the  Baptist  people  have  been  brought  by  reason  of 
the  aforesaid  societies.  Nevertheless  we  deem  it  our  privilege  as  well  as 
our  duty  to  look  and  trust  in  the  Lord  to  enable  us  to  adopt  rules  and 
enter  into  resolutions  whereby,  if  strictly  attended  to  and  governed  by, 
we  may,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  for  time  to  come,  ei^oy  more  peace 
and  harmony  among  ourselves  and  live  unto  Jesus,  who  died  for  us ;  and 
also  for  other  churches  or  members  of  other  churches  who  may  ooneor 
mth  us  and  conform  to  the  resolutions  hereby  entered  into  as  follows : 

''  1.  Besolvedy  That  we,  the  aforesaid  churches,  do  withdraw  from  the 
Hoanoke  Association,  and  form  ourselves  into  an  Association  which  shall 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Staunton  River  Association. 

''2.  Eesolvedf  That  we  wiU  neither  correspond  nor  commune  wildh  any 
church  or  Association  belonging  to  or  favorable  to  the  *  Missionary '  Soci- 
eties. Neither  will  we  receive  any  member  in  our  churches  who  is  favor- 
able to  the  said  institutions;  nevertheless  those  who  are  at  this  time 
members  in  our  dburches,  who  have  manifested  a  favorable  disposition 
towards  such  societies,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remain  with  us,  provided 
1;hey  submit  to  the  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  churches. 

"  8.  Eeaolved,  That  no  member  amongst  us  shall  invite  any  '  Mission- 
ary '  preacher,  or  any  that  is  favorable  to  it  or  advocates  the  cause,  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  above-named  churches,  as  we  deem  it  out  of  order. 

''  4.  Besolved,  That  we  appoint  an  Association  to  be  (held)  with  the 
ehurch  at  Whitehom  meeting-house,  in  Pittsylvania  County,  to  com-    ' 
mence  on  Friday  before  the  fourth  Lord's  day  in  April  next,  and  Elder 
Joel  T.  Adams  to  preach  the  introductory  sermon,  Elder  Finch  his  alter- 
nate." 

Their  fiftii  and  sixth  resolutions  were  in  regard  to  section  meetings ; 
;iiheir  seventh  in  regard  to  the  number  of  copies  of  their  proceedings  to  be 
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lumted  and  distribated ;  theii  eighUi  in  ngazd  to  th^nnmberof  meaaen- 
gen  each  church  should  hare  in  the  Bittdngs  of  the  ABaooialimi ;  their 
ninth  in  regard  to  calling  upon  Old  Seheol  Bafrtiato,  eapeciaUy  mimsters, 
to  yiait  them  in  their  Aaaodation  aeaaiona;  and  theiv  tenth  raqneated 
Hesekiah  Smith  to  prepare  the  Covenant  and  Bniea  lor  their  Aaaociatiom. 

Theae  proceedingi  were  aigned  by  Joel  T«  Adama,  Moderator*  and 
Jamea  Riddle,  Clerk,  and  alao  by  Henry  Finch,  Thomaa  Lovelace,  Hezo 
kiah  Smith  and  Jamea  Hodorett. 

The  Stannton  River  ia  from  the  Roanoke,  and  the  Roanoke  from  the 
Ifiddle  Diatrict  Aaaociation.  The  flrat  aeaaion  of  the  Roanoke  waa  held 
in  1788,  at  MiDer'a  Ferry,  Dan  River. 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  the  chnrchea  conatitnting  the  Staunton  River 
atpreaent: 


NA1CS8  OF  CBUBcaaa. 

OoaaviTUTJUK 

Bt  Whom  Plamxiux 

Wblt«iioni 

1791 
1770 

1778 

1789 

199i 

M.  B«t«A. 

ia«i  -  ,        

J.  Creel. 

H  ount  Amr»t 

TTppf^r  Bfmfvtfir 

8.HaixiB. 

atrawtMtnr 

Union.....;...!..;:!.:::;.::;:;:.::;::;... 

B^EUMIl 

ataimton  Wver 

Ston«  WaB 

apringileld 

aeaeos 

J.Jenkhia. 

Cani)  Ormk 

Stone  Bead 

Biirton*sCreek 

Byoamore 

Vhrginia  Carregpondmg  MwUng.-^Eldet  William  M.  Smoot  fumiahea 
Ihe  following  account  of  thia  body : 

Y^  ''  The  Virginia  Correaponding  Meeting  waa  organised  at  a  meeting' 
^i^held  with  the  Occoquan  Chuteh,  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  in 
October,  1886.  The  brethren  comi>oaing  the  meeting  repreaented  chttrchea 
that  had  witiidrawn  from  the  Cohimbia  Aaaociation  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  New  School  patty.  Another  object  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  thia  Meeting  waa  to  do  away  with  the  aaaumed  authority  aome- 
Iftmea  ezereiaed  over  the  chnrchea  of  their  memberahip  by  conatituted 
Aaaociationa.  The  order  obaerved  in  the  annual  meetinga  ia  of  the 
aimpleat  character.  The  paator  of  the  church  with  which  the  meeting  ia 
held  ia  the  Moderator  of  the  meeting,  and  the  Clerk  of  that  church  ia  the 
Clerk  of  the  meeting ;  either,  however,  haa  the  privilege  of  aecuring  an 
aaaistant  or  lequeating  another  brother  to  aerve  in  hia  place.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  aeaaion  ia  almoat  excluaively  devoted  to  the  preaching  of 
the  word  in  the  public  worahip  of  the  Moat  High.  At  thia  writing  (De- 
cember, 1681)  the  Correaponding  Meeting  ia  compoaed  of  ten  churchee, 
one  of  them  in  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  and  the  remaining  nine  in  Lou- 
doun, Prince  William,  Fauquier  and  Fairfax  Countiea,  and  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va-** 
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The  Barnes  of  tiie  ehnrohes  are  Upper  Broad  Bun,  Mt.  Zion,  Quantico, 
Alexandria,  Frying  Pap,  El^neEer,  Bethlebem,  New  YaUey»  Mill  Creek 
tmd  Occoqoan. 

The  ministeHB  belozering  to  the  Corresponding  Meeting  and  their 
post-office  addresses  are  as  follows : 

Elder  J.  N.  Badger,  Aldie,  Londonn  County,  Ya. 

idder  £.  V .  White,  Leesburg,  Loudoun  County,  Ya. 

Elder  Joseph  Furr,  Hamilton,  Loudoun  County,  Ya. 

Elder  William  M.  Smoot,  Oceoquan,  Prince  William  County,  Ya.— 
tS.  H.3 


CJonstl- 
tated. 

KAMB8  OF  Associations  m 
YiBonnA. 

C0U1I1B8. 

No. 
Churdies. 

Members. 

Elders. 

1828 

Ebenezer 

Madison 

StaiTord 

Carroll  

Franklin 

Pittoylvania... 
Prince  WiUiam 

18 
13 
13 
10 

14 
10 

730 
360 
604 
700 

368 
870' 

8 

1766 

Ketooton 

6 

1793 

New  Blver  BUtaiot 

8 

1836 

Pig  Biyer 

6 

Smith's  Rlyer 

1843 

fltAiiptnii  Klver 

3 

1886 

4 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Indian  Greek  AssodaUan.^The  origin  of  this  Association  is  about  as 
follows :  The  Indian  Creek  Church,  in  Monroe  County,  West  Yirginia 
<the  second  oldest  church  in  the  State),  was  organized  with  three  other 
•churches  out  of  the  New  River  Association  in  1800  into  the  Greenbrier 
Association,  and  continued  with  the  Greenbrier  until  the  inventions  of 
men  got  into  that  body.  Then  in  1840  the  Indian  Creek  Church  separated 
from  the  Greenbrier  with  about  eighty  members,  including  two  ordained 
ministers,  named  Johnson  Keaton  and  Joseph  Ellison,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  their  mother  Association,  the  New  River.  The  labors  of  those 
two  ministers  were  greatly  blessed,  so  that  in  the  course  of  about  two 
years  they  constituted  two  other  churches,  and  these  two  with  Indian 
Creek  formed  an  Association  in  1842,  called  the  Indian  Creek  Primitive 
Baptist  Association,  with  182  members. 

Those  two  Elders  BtUl  labored  faithfully,  amid  great  opposition  from 
-florid  professors  of  religion,  for  about  ten  years,  and  then  passed  away 
into  that  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  servants  of  God  beyond  this  vale  of 
tears,  leaving  the  churches  without  any  pastors.  The  Lord,  however, 
provided  for  them.  Elder  John  C.  Hubbard,  of  Patrick  County,  Ya.,  soon 
moved  into  the  bounds  of  this  Association ;  has  been  a  faithful  defender 
•of  the  truth,  and  her  excellent  Moderator,  ever  since.  This  Association, 
like  many  others,  has  been  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  truth,  but  the 
Missionary  Baptists,  so-called,  have  been  the  most  inveterate. 

She  numbers  now  15  churches,  710  members,  16  Elders,  and  4  licenti- 
Ates* 
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Constt. 
toted. 

KAJOB  of  AM0CIATI01I8. 

Vo, 

Chnrohee. 

Ho. 

Members. 

Elders. 

1843 

rndlan  Creek 

Monroe. 

Hampshire  . . 

Bandolph 

15 

7 

9 

710 
106 

lao 

10 

1827 

Patterson's  Creek 

8 

IRS6 

1838 

Tygarfs  Valley 

8 

WiflCOMSIK. 

Const!- 
tnted. 

No. 

Churches. 

No. 
Membera 

No. 
Elders. 

The  First  North  western 

Latejette  ... 

4 

U7 

I 
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APPENDIX 

LIFE  OF  ELDER  C.  B.  HA8SELL. 

At  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  April  11, 1880,  my  dear  father.  Elder 
Cnahing  Biggs  Hassell,  at  his  house  in  Williamston,  N.  C,  after  an  illness 
of  forty-two  days,  and  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  gently  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

For  forty  years  he  had  been  a  minister,  and  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  perhaps,  the  leading  minister  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  in 
North  Carolina. 

He  was  born  near  Williamston,  N.  C,  October  14, 1808.  His  father, 
Joshua  N.  Hassell,  wtis  an  honest  and  hospitable  man,  but  made  no  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  died  in  1824,  leaving  his  family  penniless.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Martha  Biggs,  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able sagacity,  energy,  and  decision  of  character.  She  was  a  zealous 
member  of  ttie  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  For  some  thirty  years  previ- 
ous to  her  death,  in  1860,  she  was  generally  confined  to  her  bed  with 
rheumatism,  and  was  wonderfully  resigned  and  cheerful. 

Father  was  sent  to  school  at  irregular  intervals  from  his  third  to  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  while  in  business  studied  the  classical  languages  under 
different  teachers.  At  fifteen,  his  father  having  died,  he  stopped  school 
to  labor  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  famUy.  While  at  school 
he  was  noted  above  his  schoolmates  for  aptness  at  learning,  steady,  moral 
habits  and  serious  disx>osition.  He  even  then  esteemed  his  reputation  and 
good  name  as  better  than  riches.  When  he  attained  his  eighteenth  year 
he  entered  into  five  excellent  resolutions,  to  which  he  steadfastly  adhered 
the  remainder  of  his  life :  To  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
tobacco,  gaming  and  profanity,  and  to  be  strictly  honest,  truthful  and 
upright  in  all  his  dealings.  He  at  an  early  period  entered  upon  a  mer- 
cantile career,  which  he  followed  through  life.  His  business  was  large 
and  generally  prosperous,  though  he  suffered  many  heavy  losses  from  his 
debtors  not  fulfilling  their  promises  to  him  ;  and  in  this  manner,  as  he 
used  to  say,  he  helped  materially  to  support  at  least  five  hundred  differ- 
ent families.  He  preferred  to  suffer  loss  rather  than  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor.  At  his  death  he  had  enough  solvent  credits  to  pay  all  his  debts, 
and  leave  his  entire  real  estate  to  his  family. 

He  was  twice  married.    First  in  1882,  to  Mary  Davis,  who  bore  him 
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seven  children,  of  whom  my  oldest  sister  and  myself  snrvlTe.  His  wife 
died  in  1846,  and  in  1840  he  married,  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Martha  Maria 
Jewett,  the  widow  of  Elder  Daniel  £.  Jewett,  the  founder  and  conductor 
of  the  **  Christian  Doctrinal  Advocate  and  Monitor.''  Of  their  four  chil- 
dren, a  daughter  and  two  sons  survive,  all  grown  and  married.  To  illus- 
trate his  usefulness  to  the  world,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  energetically  and 
successfully  filled  the  following  positions  for  many  years :  Trustee  of  the 
Williamston  Academy ;  Founder,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian  of 
the  Williamston  Library  Association ;  Trustee  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  the  University  of  North  Carelina ;  Agent  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  of  Martin 
County,  transacting  all  the  laborious  and  difficult  work  of  that  office; 
Clerk  and  Master  in  Equity  for  Martin  County ;  Presidentof  the  Roanoke 
Steam  Navigation  Company ;  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  Martin,  only 
four  votes  in  the  county  being  cast  against  him ;  was  chosen  delegate  to 
the  State  Convention,  February,  1861 ;  and  he  served  as  delegate  to  the 
important  Constitutional  State  Convention  of  1875. 

In  the  Winter  of  1837-8  he  felt  liimself  arrested  by  some  supernatural 
power,  and  exceedinfrly  distressed  on  account  of  the  original  depravity 
of  his  heart,  Mid  the  consequent  impure  streams  constantly  flowing  from 
this  corrupt  fountain.  He  was  at  first  a  religious  skeptic,  and  read  the 
Bible  simply  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  inconsistencies  and  absurdities : 
but  the  words  of  Divine  truth  proved  as  barbed  arrows  to  his  heart,  and 
convinced  him  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  his 
awful  condition  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God.  It  was  at  a  time  of  religious 
excitement  in  the  community,  and  he  tried  to  hide  his  heart-troubles  from 
the  world.  He  fled  to  the  law  for  refuge  and  safety ;  he  resolved  and  re- 
resolved  to  live  a  still  more  moral  life,  but  he  found  that  all  his  fine  reso- 
lutions and  deeds  were  but  as  filthy  rags,  dross  and  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  Infinite  Holiness.  While  he  was  thus  despairing  of  salvation  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  and  deliverance  from  sin 
and  its  awful  consequences,  and  while  bowed  in  secret  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1828,  Christ  Jesus  was  presented  to 
the  eye  of  his  understanding  as  being  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  the  believer,  so  that  the  believer  in  Jesus  is  freely  justified  from 
all  things  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses;  that 
thus  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  without  money  or  price 
to  eveiy  poor  convicted  soul  that  abandons  all  creature  dependence,  and 
trusts  entirely  in  the  mercy  of  Omnipotence.  Then  and  there  he  felt  the 
burden  of  sin  removed,  and  he  experienced  a  SMisation  of  joy  unspeaka- 
ble and  full  of  glory.  He  was  at  this  time  living  in  Halifax,  N.  C,  where 
there  was  no  Baptist  Church.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  duty  to 
be  baptised.  Availing  himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  in  March  of  that 
year  he  went  down  to  Williamston,  and  was  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  Skewarkey  Church,  and  baptised  by  Elder  Joseph  Biggs  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  that  month.    The  great  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  election* 
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total  depravity,  partLealar  redeiiipiion,  effectual  ealling  and  final  pene- 
veiauce  of  the  saints  to  gloiy,  was  at  this  early  period  immoyably  settled 
in  his  mind.  In  1888  he  was  ehosen  a  Deacon  of  Skewarkey  Church.  In 
that  year  General  William  Clark,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  talents,  and  a  minister  of  one  of  the  charches  in  l^e  Kehnkee 
Association,  withdrew  from  her  commonion,  and  wrote  a  defamatory 
pamphlet  against  that  Association.  Father  drew  ap  a  reply  of  sixty 
pages,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  extensively  circulated, 
dark  was  silenced,  and  went  southwest. 

Father  took  an  active  part  in  prayer  meetings  and  church  confer- 
ences, and  in  1840  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1843  he  was  ordained 
by  a  presbytery  composed  of  Elders  James  Osboum,  Joseph  Biggs  and 
William  Whitaker.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  Skewarkey  and  Spring 
Green  Churches,  which  he  visited  every  second  and  fourth  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  going  to  other  churches  generally  on  the  other  two  Sundays  in 
each  m^ith.  He  rarely  failed  to  attend  the  Skewaricey  Union  Meeting 
every  fifth  Sunday.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Kehukee 
Association,  and  was  continually  re-elected  till  his  death.  He  was  always 
present  at  the  session  of  the  Association.  He  often  visited  other  Associa- 
tions in  this  State  and  in  the  Middle  States,  and  went  twice  on  a  preach- 
ing tour  into  Canada,  and  once  for  the  same  purpose  through  the  Southern 
States  to  Arkansas.  During  his  ministiy  he  assisted  at  twenty-five  ordi- 
nations, baptized  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  married  ninety- 
six  couples.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  he  would  receive  no 
donation  from  any  one ;  but  he  then  concluded  that  botdi  for  the  donors 
and  himself  such  a  course  was  wrong,  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  received  for  noarriage  fees  and  preaching  an  average  of  (88.99 
a  year,  an  amount  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses.  Cer- 
tidnly  it  was  not  for  filthy  lucre  that  he  labored  in  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter.   His  own  donations  to  others  amounted  to  large  sums. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  his 
family  around  the  family  altar  every  morning  and  evening,  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  sing  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  to  pour  forth  in  the  most 
humble  and  rever^it  manner  his  thanksgivings  and  supplications  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  I  can  truly  say  that  these  were  the  most  affecting,  happy 
and  blessed  seasons  of  my  life.  They  are  evergreen  spots  in  memory's 
waste,  forming  the  nearest  approach  to  Heaven  that  I  have  ever  realized 
on  earth.  He  sang  well,  and  taught  his  children  to  sing.  On  Sunday 
morning,  after  prayers,  he  took  great  delight  in  instructing  his  children 
in  Scripture  history  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  continually,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  he  strove  to  raise  them  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord.  I  have  often  felt  and  said  that  I  would  rather  have 
such  a  father  than  all  the  riches,  honors  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  For 
some  generations  the  Primitive  Baptists  of  Williamston  held  prayer 
meetings  at  each  other's  houses  every  Sunday  night ;  since  the  war  my 
father  has  had  all  these  meetings  at  his  house.    His  spirit  was  singularly 
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attuned  to  prayer  and  praise.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  oonid  more  truth- 
fall  J  say,  with  David» ''  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times ;  His  praise  shall 
eontinually  be  in  my  mouth.''  Few  excelled  him  in  extemporaneous 
oratory.  All  his  sermons  were  preached  without  a  particle  of  written 
preparation,  and  frequently  without  opportunity  for  forethought ;  though 
he  preferred,  when  he  could,  to  search  the  Scriptures  before  preaching. 
In  order  and  method,  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  attire,  in 
self-control  and  evenness  of  temper,  and  in  untiring  industry,  I  have 
never  seen  his  equal.  He  wrote  his  autobiography  up  to  1847,  and  kept  a 
full  diary  of  his  life  ever  afterwards.  He  recorded  in  blank  books,  with 
interesting  particulars,  all  his  ordinations,  baptisms,  texts,  marriages, 
and  the  donations  made  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  large  and  multifari- 
ous business,  he  had  a  most  extensive  and  laborious  correspondence.  Ho 
rarely  retired  before  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  almost  in- 
variaUy  rose  at  four  or  Ave  in  the  morning.  He  frequently  said  that  he 
would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out,  and  that  he  wished  to  live  so  that 
he  would  be  missed  when  he  was  gone.  He  literally  worked  himself  to 
death.  Appointed,  in  ISIt,  by  the  Kehukee  Association,  to  write  a  history 
of  that  body,  and  of  the  church  of  €k>d  from  the  creation  to  tlie  present 
time,  he  devoted  to  this  work  about  seven  hundred  hours,  mostly  in  the 
year  1879.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  completed  the  history  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  and  of  the  churches  composing  it,  a  statistical  table 
of  all  the  Old  School  Baptist  Associations  in  America,  a  series  of  articles 
on  our  distinctive  tenets  and  practices,  and  a  history  of  the  church  for 
4,860  years,  from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  850. 

At  father's  advanced  age,  his  close  confinement  in  1879  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  history  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  his  excellent  constitn- 
ticHi.  He  studied  and  wrote  on  it  almost  incessantly,  filing  that  his  time 
was  short.  It  was  with  him  a  labor  of  love,  but  it  was  too  excessive. 
For  at  least  six  months  before  his  death  he  had  been  visibly  failing.  His 
mind  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  heavenly  things.  He  earnestly  exhorted 
his  brethren  to  show  their  faith  by  their  works ;  to  be  steadfast,  immova- 
ble, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  churches  that  he 
served  were  not  composed  of  dead  members.  Spring  Green  Church,  a 
year  before  his  death,  built  a  large  new  house  of  worship,  andSkewarkey 
meeting-house  was  being  thoroughly  repainted  during  his  last  illness. 
The  dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  these  churches,  as  well  as  his  &unily, 
feel  that  they  are  irreparably  bereaved.  He  preached  at  Skewarkey  f6r 
the  last  time  on  February  8,  1880.  His  text.  No.  2,090,  used  on  that 
occasion,  was  Ephesians  iv.  4-6,  especially  the  words,  **  One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism."  H*.>  spoke  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He  preached  at 
Spring  Green  for  the  la^t  time  on  February  22.  His  text.  No.  2,007,  used 
then,  was  2  Corinthians  v.  1-4 :  ''  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,"  etc.  He  preached  fifty-five  minutes. 
Though  not  able  to  travel,  he  went  to  the  Skewaricey  Union  Meeting  at 
Conoho,  Martin  County,  February  27,  and  preached  fifty  minutes,  the  in* 
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trodnctory  sermon,  from  Hebrews  ii.  17, 18:  "  Wherefore,  in  all  things^ 
it  T)ehooved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  etc.  Thus  his  last 
public  discourse  was  upon  the  most  precious  object  of  his  aftections— the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    His  favorite  hymn  was, 

"  Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  Lamb, 
We  love  to  hear  of  Thee.'» 

And  through  life  his  favorite  motto,  often  quoted,  was  "  Jehovah  Jireh :" 
*'  The  Lord  will  provide.'^  In  communion  at  the  Union  Meeting  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  with  eyes  mostly  directed  towards  Heaven,  he  dwelt,  in 
strains  that  seemed  almost  inspired,  upon  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  for 
sinners,  and  upon  the  Divine  and  eternal  glory  of  His  church.  That 
night  (February  29),  at  brother  S.  W.  Outterbridge's,  he  was  taken  with 
a  severe  pain  in  his  right  side,  proceeding  from  an  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated liver.  Nothing  cotdd  give  him  much  relief.  At  his  request^  Hicks^ 
Farewell  (No.  023,  Lloyd's  Selection),  beginning, 

"  The  time  Is  swiftly  TolUng  on  * 
When  I  must  faint  and  die," 

was  song.  Next  morning  he  got  into  his  buggy,  and  his  wife  drove  him 
home.  He  obtained  temporary  relief  from  the  pain  by  a  light  dose  of 
calomel.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-first,  he  had  himself 
taken  down  stairs  into  the  prayer  meeting  room,  and  addressed  those 
assembled  in  the  most  tender  and  loving  manner,  as  though  he  knew  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  was  also^ 
taken  there,  but  seemed  to  have  strength  enough  only  to  say,  "  Sing  on."* 
He  kept  declining  in  flesh  and  strength.  His  whole  nervous  and  digestive- 
apparatus  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  gave  way.  On  March  31  tho 
same  pain  returned  in  his  right  side,  and  under  the  repetition  of  the 
mercurial  treatment  it  was  one  day  and  two  nights  before  it  left  him. 
After  that  he  had  no  more  pain,  but  kept  weakening  to  the  last.  Six 
physicians  visited  him^  but  he  was  beyond  human  restoration ;  God  was. 
about  to  call  His  aged  and  faithful  servant  home.  I  was  by  his  bedside 
almost  constantly,  day  and  night,  for  a  week.  In  all  his  illness  he  never 
manifested  the  least  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  future  state.  Not  a  cloud 
dimmed  his  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality.  A  little  before  the  last  he 
said,  **  I  am  passing  to  a  better  world.  I  am  going  from  the  land  of  the 
dyine  to  the  land  of  the  living.  To  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  It 
is  far  better  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  than  to  stay  in  this  sin-defiled 
world.  It  may  be  a  disadvantage  to  those  he  leaves,  but  it  is  an  advant- 
age to  the  Christian  to  die.  He  exchanges  this  state  of  sin  and  sorrow  for 
the  perfect  peace  and  happiness  of  the  paradise  of  God.  There  are  some 
things  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  know ;  but 
there  are  ^me  blessed  things  that  we  do  know.  We  do  know  that  when 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we  shall  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  We 
do  know  that  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  we 
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mImo  appear  wifli  Him  in  glory-  We  do  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  His  porpoee.  We  do  know  that  though  we  walk  through  the 
▼alley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  we  shall  fear  no  evil ;  for  Grod  will  be  with 
ns,  His  rod  and  staff  will  comfort  as  even  there.  Nothing  shall  be  able 
to  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesos  oar  Lord. 
O  what  a  good  and  a  faithful  €k>d !  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soal,  and  aU 
that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name.  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him.  No  other  one  is  worthy  of  our  trust.  Others  will  disap- 
point your  expectations ;  but  God  caunot  deny  Himself— He  will  be  per- 
fectly faithful  to  all  His  blessed  promises.  Love  one  another.  Walk  in 
the  way  of  His  holy  ccmunandments.  Trust  in  God.  Be  perfectly  re- 
signed to  His  holy  will,  which  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  is 
always  best.  Bury  me  in  a  plain  wooden  coffin,  and  without  display,  or 
ceremony,  or  preaching,  in  the  simple  manner  of  the  apostolic  age.  1 
have  never  engaged  in  funeral  preaching.  Just  let  my  friends  gather  in 
ailence  around,  when  my  body  is  deposited  in  its  last  resting  place.  Bury 
me  at  Skewarkey,  by  the  side  of  my  children.^' 

For  almost  every  one  that  called  to  see  him  he  seemed  to  have  a 
special  message  and  some  heavenly  advice.  His  .family  and  friends, 
brethren  and  sisters,  crowded  around  him,  and  were  loth  to  lose  a  single 
word.  He  seemed  to  me  a  Christian  patriarch  dispensing  his  dying  bles- 
sing to  his  children.  His  last  words  to  me  were :  "  The  Lord's  blessing 
and  a  father's  blessing  go  with  you  and  yours,  my  dear  son,  through  life, 
and  bring  you  to  a  better  world.''  His  most  frequent  expression  during 
his  illness  was,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me, 
bless  His  holy  name."  On  the  last  day,  when  he  was  too  weak  to  say 
scarcely  anything,  he  often  repeated,  "All  right!  all  right!"  When 
quite  restless  and  tossing  about,  towards  13  o'clock  Saturday  night,  April 
10,  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  he  said,  **  Nothing  in  this 
world."  He  seemed  conscious  to  almost  the  very  last,  and  about  1  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  without  a  struggle,  a  sigh,  or  a  gasp,  his  spirit  quit  its 
mortal  tenement  and  ascended  to  the  bright  mansions  of  rest.  A  placid 
and  heavenly  smile  rested  upon  his  countenance.  In  his  last  will,  written 
in  1879,  he  had  said,  "  I  resign  my  body  to  the  dust,  from  whence  it  came, 
and  my  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  confidently  expecting  a  happy  reunion 
l>eyond  the  grave."  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  is 
"  Asleep  In  JesuB !  peaceful  rest  I 
Whose  waking  is  aupremely  bleat." 

Monday,  April  12,  was  a  bright,  cold  day.  Numbers  of  sympathising 
friends  began  soon  to  gather  at  my  father's  house.  At  half-past  two 
p.  K.  the  procession  started  for  the  cemetery  at  Skewarkey,  a  nule  dis- 
tant. Every  store  and  shop  in  WUliamston  was  closed.  AlnoLOSt  the 
entire  population  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  of  all  parties  and 
denominations,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  issued 
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f ortih  and  respectfully  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  tearfol 
and  almost  reverential  silence  they  gathered  around  the  body  of  their 
father  and  friend,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  in  this  world  upon  the 
loved  features.  The  cofftn  was  gently  lowered  into  its  receptacle  by  the 
hands  of  dear  brethren,  and  noiselessly  covered  with  earth.  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  Uie  body  thus  sown  in  weakness  and  dishonor 
^dll  be  raised  in  power  and  glory,  and  r^oin  its  companion  spirit ;  and 
the  devoted  servant  of  Christ  will  be  welcomed  to  a  blissful  and  everlast- 
ing association  with  his  God.  May  Divine  grace  prep«re  ns  to  fellow  hink 
to  that  sinless  and  tearless  state. 

8tlvbsi*bb  Hassbuw 
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Mil  Slawsok  :— In  falfillment  of  my  promue,  I  will  state  some  of  the 
most  important  incidents  of  my  life.  I  was  bom  in  the  town  (now  city) 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1800.  At  a  veiy  early 
period,  and  as  far  back  as  my  memory  extends,  I  was  seriously  impressed 
with  a  Bolenm  conviction  of  my  sinful  and  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  being  "  bom  again,''  to  qualify  me  to  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  When,  I  think,  from  my  best  remembrance  of  the  date,  I  was  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  was  made  to  hope  and  rejoice  in  God 
as  my  Savior,  and  to  feel  His  love  shed  abroad  in  my  heart.  I  think  that 
at  that  tender  age  I  was  taught  of  God  to  know,  what  no  other  being 
oonld  teach  me,  that  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.''  From  that  hour  I  have 
had  no  confidence  in  the  i>ower  of  men  to  effect  or  help  in  the  least  to 
«ffect  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.  In  1811  I  was  baptized  by  Elder  John 
8terry,  and  received  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Norwich. 
This  was  many  years  before  the  division  of  the  Missionary  or  FuUerite 
Baptists  from  the  Primitive  order,  and  before  any  organized  religious 
tBOcieties  or  institutions  were  known  or  tolerated  in  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  our  country. 

In  1816 1  came  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  afterward  became  identi- 
fied, by  letter,  with  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  where  I  was  called  to 
exercise  my  gift,  and  was  finally  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ;  this  was 
about  the  year  1818.  I  then  traveled  in  several  States  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  supplied  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore  three  or 
four  months  in  about  1831-2,  but  it  suited  my  mind  better  to  be  traveling. 
I  never  failed  to  find  places  where  I  was  well  received,  and  without  any 
support  from  missionary  arrangement  I  wba  fully  sustained,  so  that  I 
eould  say  as  did  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  sent  out  without  purse  or  scrip, 
when  they  returned,  that  I  had  lacked  nothing. 

In  1828,  February  4, 1  was  married  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in 
.  the  same  year  wa8  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Ramapo,  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  with  them  until  May, 
1826,  when  I  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  New 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  This  church  was  constituted  about  1786,  and  my  prede- 
cessor. Elder  Bei^amin  Montanye,  had  served  them  as  pastor  thirty-three 
years.  He  died  in  December,  1825,  and  I  succeeded  him  the  following 
May.    So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  ancient  church  has  been  supplied  for  the 
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Last  eighty-three  [now  eighty-eight]  years  by  but  two  pastors.  During 
bhe  fifty  years  of  my  connection  I  spent  the  principal  part  of  three  years 
and  a  half  in  Alexandria,  and  Upper  Broad  Run,  Va.,  and  the  Shiloh 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  continued  to  visit  New  Vernon  regu- 
larly during  the  time,  and  finally  removed  to  New  Vernon  in  April,  1840. 
For  about;  forty  years  I  have  also  served  the  Middletown  &  Wallkill 
Church,  in  connection  with  my  labors  in  and  with  New  Vernon. 

During  the  half -century  all  the  members  of  both  churches  have  been 
called  to  their  inheritance  above  with  the  exception  of  about  four  or  five. 
The  two  churches  contain  a  membership  now  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  gathered  into  the  fold,  besides 
many  others  who  have  been  called  away,  since  I  have  been  with  them.       j     • 

The  division,  or  separation  of  the  Missionary  Baptists  in  these  parts,  £j ;  V 
Irom  those  of  the  old  order,  took  place  about  forty  years  ago.  I  stand 
to-day  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith  and  order  on  which  the  whole  ^  j  ' 
Baptist  denomination  in  our  country  stood  when  I  united  with  them  sixty-  /"? , 
live  years  ago.  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  depart  from  either  the  faith- 
or  order  of  the  church  of  God,  as  organized  on  the  da^of  Pentecost.  1 1 
cannot  find  by  sixty  years  of  careful  and  prayerful  searching  oJ  the  Scrip -^'tA^t^/'^  '^ 
tures,  that  those  primitive  saints  who  gladly  received  the  word  at  Pente-  i>-f\  Ajg^tUjl 
-cost  and  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  f^jj^^';^ 
"had  any  religious  organizations  as  auxiliaries  to  the  church  of  God,  exist-  ^^^^  ^ 
ing  among  them.  N?  Mission  Boards^for  conyerting^the  heathen  or  for 
evangelizing  the  world ;  no  ^^unday  Schools  as  nurseries  to  the  ishurcE; 
no  schools  of  any  kind  for  teaching  theology  or  divinity,  or  for  preparing 
y^oung  men  for  the  ministry ;  no  pious  rehearsals  of  the  '*  Melodies  of 
Mother  Goose  "  or  "  Jack  Horner  "  or  the  "  cow  jumping  over  the  moon," 
among  the  institutions  of  Christ  or  His  Apostles.  I  am  content  to  be  con- 
sidered all  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  three  years  behind  the  progres- 
sive religious  doings  of  the  more  popular  religionists  of  the  present  time. 
I  have  never  been  identified  with,  nor  have  I  had  any  fellowship  for,  any 
religious  rites,  forms,  fashions  or  customs  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  saints.  I  do 
not  denounce  those  who  differ  with  me  in  regard  to  these  things ;  to  their 
own  masters  they  stand  or  fall ;  nor  do  I  dispute  that  there  are  among 
them  some  of  God's  quickened  children ;  that  is  not  my  province.  ''  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His,"  and  He  can  bring  them  out  of  their 
idolatry  in  His  own  good  time.  But  while  I  live  I  expect  to  protest  sol- 
emnly, soberly,  but  not  with  unkind  or  malicious  feelings,  against  their 
spiritual  wickednens  in  high  places. 

The  ''  Signs  of  the  Times,"  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  published  by 
me  nearly  forty-four  years.  During  all  this  time  it  has  been  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  what  my  eternal  destiny  rests  upon  as  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  My  warfare  is  not  against  fiesh  and  blood,  but  against  principali- 
ties and  powers,  and  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
My  race  is  nearly  run.    I  am  now  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  my  age. 
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My  voice  will  toon  b«  eUenced  in  death,  my  pen  will  pam  into  tiie  handle 
of  another,  and  I  hope  abler  writer,  bat  the  eternal  trathfor  which  I  have 
BO  long  contended  will  be  lasting  as  the  days  of  eternity.  And  when  all 
the  deceptive  and  Inring  doctrines  and  institations  of  men  shall  be  ex* 
posed,  and  all  who  have  trusted  in  a  refnge  of  lies  shall  bewail  their  foUy 
and  call  for  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  faee  of  Him  that 
sitteth  npon  the  throne,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  those  who 
know  and  love  the  tmth  shall  in  the  tmth  n^olce  f orevemH»e. 

Gilbert  Besbb. 
If  iDDLETOWH,  N.  Y.,  April,  1870. 
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ELDER  GILBERT  BEEBE'8  EDITORIAL  ON  ECOLESlASnnCAL 
HISTORY  AND  CHURCH  CREEDS. 

"  8ign8  of  the  21me«,"  Middletawn,  N.  T.,  August  15th,  1881. 

It  is  important  for  hb  to  know  to  whftt  extent  thehlBtory  of  the  pastr 
in  regard  to  religious  events,  and  the  uninspired  creeds  which  hare  been 
written,  may  be  beneficial  to  the  people  <rf  God  at  the  present  day.  We 
know  that  the  inspired  psalmist  ^'  considered  the  days  of  old,  the  yeans  of 
ancient  times."  He  says, ''  I  call  to  remembrance  my  song  in  the  night : 
I  commune  with  mine  own  heart:  and  my  spirit  made  diligent  search/' 
But  this  solemn  retrospection  was  not  to  subserve  an  idle  curiosity  or 
vain  ambition  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  past  events  which  serves  only 
to  inflate  the  mind  with  pride;  for  his  mind  was  sorely  perplexed  with 
the  soul-trying  inquiry,  "  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  forever  f  and  will  He  be 
favorable  no  more  f  ''  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracioosf  Hath  He  in 
anger  shut  up  His  tender  mercies  f  **  It  ^rs»  when  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances  that  he  said,  "  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High.  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord :  surely  I  will  re# 
member  Thy  wonders  of  old.  I  will  meditate  also  of  all  Thy  work,  and 
talk  of  Thy  doings."— Psalm  Ixxvii.  5-13.  He  was  not  searching  for  some 
record  of  what  he  had  done  for  the  Lord,  nor  of  what  he  had  done  for 
himself,  nor  yet  for  what  men  or  angels  had  performed.  A  knowledge  of 
what  men  or  angels  had  done  or  could  do  could  not  reassure  his  faitb 
that  the  mercy  and  truth  of  God  were  built  up  forever,  and  his  faithful* 
ness  established  in  the  very  Heavens.— Psalm  Ixxxix.  2.  For  these  blessed 
assurances  are  not  found  among  the  uninspired  records  of  men,  but  in  the 
sacred  archives  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  and  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spiiit  to  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  glory.  To  look  back  to  tlie 
rock  whence  they  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  are 
digged,  is  confirming  to  their  faith  and  confidence  in  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  As  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  saints  sometimes  set  up  monu- 
ments and  Ebenezers  as  reminiscences  of  God's  special  favors  towards 
them,  so  it  is  profitable  for  the  children  of  God  at  the  present  time  to  re- 
member all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  their  God  has  led  them,  and  with 
gratitude  and  praises  to  acknowledge  that  His  goodness  and  merc^  have 
followed  them  all  their  days.  But  while  we  fully  appreciate  God's  won- 
derful works  of  old  to  usward,  and  to  the  children  of  men,  we  should  rely 
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alone  on  what  the  Lord  has  taught  us  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  read 
with  great  caution  the  religious  history  of  uninspired  men. 

Since  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  have  finished  their  course  with  us  in 
the  fleshy  no  history  of  the  church  of  God  should  be  allowed  to  lure  us 
from  the  doctrine  which  they  taught,  the  judgments  they  have  recorded, 
the  ordinances  they  have  ei^oined ;  nothing  is  to  be  added  nor  aught 
diminished  from  the  perfect  standard  of  faith  and  order  they  established, 
which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  valid  authority  of  earth  and  Heaven^ 
What  they  have  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in  Heaven,  and  what  they  have 
loosed  on  earth  is  loosed  in  Heaven.  The  question  with  us  now  is  not  or 
should  not  be,  What  was  believed  or  practiced  in  the  church  one  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago  f  but  rather.  What  was  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  f  We  are  not  now  to  ask.  Are  our  ministers  by 
succession  of  ordination,  through  the  dark  ages  of  papal  abominations, 
traceable  to  the  Apostles  f  but  rather  let  it  be  asked.  Are  they  such  men 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  commanded  the  church  to  separate  to  the  work  where- 
unto  He  had  called  them  f 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  time,  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
of  what  they  claim  to  be  a  regular  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  estab- 
liehing  their  claim  to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ.  But  the  fallacy  of 
their  vain  boasting  is  clearly  apparent  when  we  compare  their  faith  and 
<yrder  with  that  by  which  the  primitive  church  was  distinguished  in  her 
original  organisation  at  Jerusalem.  The  constituent  members  of  the 
<^urch  at  Pentecost  were  such  as  had  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  preaching  of  the  word  been  pricked  in  their  hearts  and  made  to  feel 
their  wretched,  guilty  and  helpless  condition,  and  gladly  to  receive  the 
word,  and  to  repent,  or  turn  away  from  their  former  delusions,  and  be 
baptised  and  added  to  the  church,  and  of  them  it  is  said,  They  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  Apostles^  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread,  and  in  prayers.— Acts  ii.  87-42.  This  church  of  the  First-bom  was 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self being  the  chief  comer-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed 
together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.— Ephesians  ii.  30,  21. 
They  held  no  other  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  aspired  to  no  other 
religious  fellowship,  rested  on  no  other  foundation  or  chief  comer  stone ; 
but  these  all,  to  Christ  the  Lord  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed 
indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  precious,  were,  as  lively  stones, 
quickened  by  their  immortal  and  life-giving  foundation,  built  up  a  spir- 
itual house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofi'er  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.— 1  Peter  ii.  4-6.  In  seeking  for  the  kingdom  o* 
God  and  His  righteousness  it  is  expedient  for  those  who  are  called  by 
grace  and  bom  from  above  (as  none  but  such  can  see  it)  to  look  as  far 
back  as  to  the  description  of  the  church  as  faithfully  given  in  the  New 
Testament.  Not  even  in  the  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  gospel 
church  are  we  to  look  for  a  perfect  rule  for  our  faith  and  practice  as  dis- 
ciples of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;  for  while  the  Apostles  were  still  in  the 
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flesh  camality  was  detected  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  heresy  and  witch- 
craft in  the  chorches  of  Gkiiatia,  and  dissensions  at  Antioch ;  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  John  there  were  many  antichrists  which  Went  out 
from  the  church  hecaose  they  were  not  of  them.  And  Paul,  Peter  and 
Jude  admonished  the  saints  that  many  should  depart  from  the  faith, 
^ving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.  And  even  of  the 
Elders  who  wept  and  fell  on  PauFs  neck,  because  he  had  told  them  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more,  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things, 
to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  primitive  saints  could  only  abide 
in  the  Ai>ostles'  fellowship  as  they  continued  steadfastly  in  their  doc- 
trine ;  they  were  allowed  to  follow  no  man  only  so  far  as  they  followed 
-Christ.  Can  it  then  be  safe  for  us  to  accept  of  the  usages  or  traditions  of 
the  church,  or  of  any  organization  claiming  to  be  the  church,  as  a  standard 
<ii  faith  or  rule  of  practice,  which  have  existed  since  the  time  the  Apostles 
were  in  the  flesh  Y  If  in  the  days  of  their  sojourn  on  earth  no  church  was 
perfectly  free  from  defect,  at  what  period  from  that  to  the  present  time 
have  any  of  the  churches  surpassed  the  primitive  churches  in  purity  f 
We  have  a  more  sure  guide  and  directory.  The  doctrine,  examples  and 
precepts  of  God  our  Savior,  as  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  all  who  are  bom  of  God,  alone 
^re  reliable.  To  them  only  are  we  exhorted  to  give  heed,  as  unto  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawns,  and  the  day  star  shall  arise 
in  our  hearts.  A  faithful  record  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  God 
through  the  intervening  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Scriptures 
were  written,  could  such  a  history  be  produced,  would  only  be  valuable 
in  showing  the  long-suffering,  tender  kindness  and  boundless  faithful- 
ness of  our  covenant-keeping  God  in  being  merciful  to  our  unrighteous- 
ness, and  in  warning  us  to  beware  of  and  avoid  every  error  or  departure 
from  the  divinely  inspired  rule,  into  which  the  church  has  been  lured  or 
betrayed  at  any  time.  In  no  age  or  period  of  the  existence  of  the  church 
has  it  been  any  less  expedient  to  test  her  faith  and  practice  by  the  un- 
erring rule  than  at  the  present  time.  Individuals  and  churches  have 
perhaps  as  frequently  been  drawn  into  error  by  tradition  as  by  any  other 
influence.  Things  which  have  been  held  as  sacred  by  pious  parents, 
esteemed  preachers  and  learned  instructors,  are  too  often  accepted  by  the 
unsuspecting  disciples  for  truth,  which  will  by  no  means  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  investigation  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures.  The  saints  can  only  be 
redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation,  received  by  tradition  from  their 
fathers,  by  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ ;  and  even  those  who  by  Him  do 
believe  in  God,  and  have  purified  their  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through 
the  Spirit,  are  admonished  to  stand  fast :  "  For  if  after  they  have  escaped 
the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein  and  overcome,  the  latter 
end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  beginning." — ^1  Peter  i.  23 ;  d  Peter  ii.  90, 
dl.  We  cannot  obey  the  truth  if  we  give  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and 
doctrines  of  devils ;  and  all  spirits  are  seductive  which  would  divert  us 
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from  following  our  Lord,  and  tempt  ub  to  aeoopt  any  other  religious 
oracle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  He  has  given,  ag.  our  infallible 
guide ;  ai^d  all  religiouB  doctrines  or  practices  that  are  not  approved  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  authorised  by  Him,  aj^e  doetiines  of  devils. 
All  that  He  has  taught  and  commanded  is  obligatory  on  His  disciples, 
while  all  that  He  has  not  taught  or  commanded  is  f  orMdden. 

Written  creeds  also,  as  embodying  the  opinions  of  men«  or  the  de- 
cisions of  prelates  and  councils  on  religious  subjects,  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  accepted  only  so  far  as  they  are  sustained 
by  the  inspired  Scriptures.  A  brief  statement  or  summary  of  what  we 
believe  is  taught  in  the  Bible  may  be  useful  in  distinguishing  the  church 
of  God  and  children  of  His  kingdom  from  others  who  profess  to  believe 
the  Scriptures,  and  yet  r^ect  what  we  believe  them  to  establish  as  the 
truth  of  God ;  but  when  such  professions  of  faith  assume  the  form  of 
edicts,  of  improvements  upon  the  Scriptures,  or  as  infallible  interpreta- 
tions of  them,  or  as  an  absolute  standard  of  orthodoxy,  their  tendency 
cannot  fail  to  be  pernicious.  If  they  claim  to  be  more  i^ain,  clear  or  re- 
liable than  the  Scriptures,  they  are  sacrilegious  and  blasphemously  in- 
sulting to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  To  receive  them  as  anytliing  more 
than  a  belief  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  is  to  ignore  the  Scriptures  and 
take  the  open  ground  ot  rank  infidelity.  However  sound  and  orthodox 
written  creeds  or  articles  of  faith  may  be,  they  can  only  express  the  oon> 
victiona  of  uninspired  men,  who  are  liable  to  err ;  and  when  written  only 
to  express  our  convictions  or  understanding  of  the  Divine  testimojiy,  we 
should  explicitly  state  that  nothing  in  them  shall  be  ccmstrued  as  in  any 
wise  binding  on  the  saints,  only  so  far  as  by  a  close  and  prayerful  inves- 
tigation they  shall  be  fully  sustained  by  the  Scriptures.  While  theref ore^ 
we  give  an  expression  of  what  we  believe  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
great  care  should  be  taken  lest  we  make  our  views  or  understanding  of 
them  the  test  of  fellowship,  instead  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It  is- 
true  the  saints  are  admonished  to  be  of  one  mind  and  one  judgm^it,  to^ 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  any  palpable  de* 
parture  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  must  unavoidably  afteot  our  fellow- 
ship ;  but  such  a  departure  must  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  th& 
unerring  standard  of  the  Sciiptures,  and  not  by  any  humanly-devised 
creed,  for  every  written  creed  or  abstract  of  the  faith  which  we  may  havo 
accepted,  as  well  as  the  questionable  theoiy  to  be  settled,  must  be  tested 
alike  by  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  reliable  and  infallible  standard.  K  we 
set  up  our  creeds  or  traditions  above  the  inspired  word,  we  make  our- 
selves wise  above  what  is  written,  and  may  fail  under  the  rebuke  of  Him 
who  charged  the  Jews  with  making  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  tradi- 
tions, and  of  whom  He  said,  ^'  In  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.^' — Matt.  xv.  9.  The  r^udiation  of 
long  cherished  traditions,  or  the  ignoring  of  creeds,  can  only  amount  to 
heresy  so  far  as  the  repudiation  or  ignoring  party  can  be  convicted  of 
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departure  from  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
as  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  more  than  three  score  years  of  oar  labors  in  the  gospel  ministry 
we  have  never  demanded  or  required  of  any  candidates  for  baptism  that 
they  should  sign  any  pledge  to  adhere  to  any  other  standard  of  faith  or 
practice  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Scriptures.    We  have  said  to^ 
them,  ''  If  thou  believest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  thy  heart,  thou 


ace 

^^    -  —     ^      *».    . .^^    ^ ^id  thflfm 

weToome  to  the  oijinance«  and  hold  ojusfilxes  r^ady,  if  need  be  in  thft. 
•4ftamelioc?'ofT&e  mghTorof  thg_gay,  jax^miniBlter  thaFsScred  ordinance. 
WeTcBOw  orn5  Divine  authority  for  delaying  the  administration  for  a 
more  convenient  season,  or  to  first  bury  a  father,  or  take  leave  of  those 
we  are  to  leave  behind  us.  As  every  one  who  is  bom  from  above,  and 
who  loves  the  precious  8avior,  is  commanded  to  take  His  yoke,  bear  His 
•cross  and  follow  Him,  and  as  baptism  is  the  first  act  of  obedience  of  the 
Heaven-bom  child,  no  other  dnty  or  religious  privilege  can  be  in  order 
?antil  this  is  performed.  But  upon  iMs  snl^ect  of  baptism  we  may  here- 
after write,  if  the  Lord  shall  so  permit. 

[As  l^iis  is  the  last  editorial  left  1^  otor  dear  father,  and  written  but  a 
-few  days  before  he  was  caHed  home,  the  one  contemplated  in  the  last 
-sentence  was  not  written .  May  not  this  fact  imply  a  reproof  to  thoite  who 
love  and  hope  fbr  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus,  yet  wait  for  some- 
iMng  mvre  than  His  plain  oommand  to  urge  thekn  to  obey  Him  in  f ollow- 
dng  His  great  example  f  *-^.  Beeb^8  Bans,} 
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[In  aeeordande  with  the'request  of  Elder  G.  Beebe's  Sana,  tiie  pnb- 
liahera  of  this  book  and  of  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  I  append  the  last 
editorial  of  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe  on  the  subject  of  Predestination,  showing 
in  full  his  views,  and  those  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  ^'  Signs  of 
the  Times,'^  and  of  a  large  namber  of  the  subscribers  of  that  periodical, 
in  regard  to  God's  absolute  yet  sinless  and  lighteous  predestination  of  all 
things.  These  views  are,  in  general,  substantially  the  same  as  those  ex- 
pressed  in  the  Third  Chi4>ter  of  the  old  Philadelphia  and  London  Ck>n- 
fessions  of  Faith  (see  pages  070  and  071  in  this  volume).  I  believe,  and  I 
think  that  every  Bible  Baptist  believes,  that  God  is  the  All-Mighty,  All- 
Wise  and  All-Holy  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ;  that  He  could  have  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world ;  that  He  perfectly  foreknew 
the  fall  and  all  the  wickedness  of  men ;  that  He  had  a  purpose  worthy  of 
Himself,  however  inscrutable  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  sin,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  all  things  else ;  that  by  His  supreme  power  and  decree 
He  restricts  all  the  rage  and  malice  of  wicked  men  and  devils  to  do  n<^ 
more  nor  less  than  what  He  will  overrule  for  the  good  of  His  people  and 
for  His  own  gloiy ;  that  m^i  act  voluntarily  when  they  commit  sin,  and 
are  neither  tempted  nor  compelled  by  God  to  sin ;  that  God  hates  sin  with 
a  perfect  hatred,  forbids  and  resents  and  punishes  it,  unless  properly 
atoned  for  and  repented  of,  with  an  everlasting  curse.  As  the  sinful  will 
of  man  is  but  the  expression  of  his  sinful  nature,  so  I  believe  that  the 
holy  will  of  God  is  but  the  expression  of  His  holy  nature  or  character, 
which  is  essential,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  holiness,  the  very 
impersonation  of  His  holy  law,  as  well  as  of  His  holy  and  merciful  gospel, 
and  the  eternal  standard  of  all  holiness  in  the  universe.  I  further  believe 
that,  while  the  sinner  has  destroyed  himself,  all  his  salvation,  from  first 
to  last,  is  of  the  pure,  unmerited,  almighty  and  unchanging  grace  of  God. 

I  am  ffifwrmed  by  Elder  G.  Beebe- 8  Sons  thai  their  father  did  not,  neither 
do  they,  accept  the  use  of  the  word  ** permission  "  tn  reference  to  Qod^s  decrees. 

The  ''  Signs  of  the  Times''  is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  bE' 
sponsible  for  a  single  sentiment  expressed  in  this  book,  exceft 

FOR  THOSE  CONTAINED  IN  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  ITS  COLUMNS.— S.  H.] 
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ABSOLUTE  PREDESTINATION  OF  ALL  TmNGS. 

(  LAST  EDITORIAL  ON  THE  SUBJECT  BT  THE  LATE  ELDEB  GILBERT 
BEEBE,  IK  THE  ''SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,^  OCTOBER  1,  1880.) 

The  Old  School  or  Primitiye  Baptists  in  former  years  have  been  very 
definitely  identified  and  distinguished  from  all  other  religions  or  eeclesi- 
astical  organizations  as  Predestinarian  Baptists,  and  as  such  have 
borne  reproach  and  vituperation  from  those  who  hold  more  limited  views 
of  what  we  regard  as  the  absolute  innd  all-pervading  government  of  God 
over  all  beings,  all  events,  and  all  worlds.  With  deep  solicitude  and 
painful  concern  we  have  witnessed  in  the  preaching  and  writings  of  some 
of  our  brethren  a  disposition  to  so  yield  or  modify  the  doctrine  as  to  limit 
its  application  to  such  things  as  the  carnal  mind  of  man  can  comprehend 
or  the  wisdom  of  this  world  can  approve.  While  some  will  concede  that 
all  things  that  they  regard  as  pure  and  holy  are  ordained  or  predestinated 
of  God,  they  deny  that  the  absolute  government  of  God  does  dictate  by 
absolute  decree  the  wicked*  works  of  wicked  men  and  devils,  for  that, 
they  say,  would  make  God  the  author  of  mn.  They  therefore  set  up  their 
Judgment,  and  set  bounds  for  Infinite  Wisdom  to  be  restricted  to,  and 
beyond  which  limitation  He  must  not  extend  His  government,  without 
snlijecting  Himself  to  their  censure  as  an  unjust  God  and  the  author  of 
sin.  But  how  lamentable  is  the  infatuation  of  poor,  blind  mortals,  when 
"  The  vain  race  of  fleah  and  blood 

Contend  with  their  Creator,  God ; 

When  mortal  man  presumes  to  be 

More  holy,  wise  or  Just  than  He." 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  of  tbe  dear  people  of  God  who  feel  jealous 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  who,  without  any  aspiring  ambition  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  two  great  parallel  mysteries  of  godUness  and  of  ini^tp,  have 
felt  a  commendable  concern  lest  in  our  weakness  we  should  impute  to 
God  aught  that  would  reflect  on  His  adorable  perfections^  or  withhold 
from  Him  that  which  He  has  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  His  gloiy . 
It  certainly  becomes  us,  as  finite  beings,  to  speak  of  Him  and  of  His  gov- 
ernment with  fear  and  trembling.  He  is  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  and  His  name  is  Holy.  His  attributes  are  veiled  in 
that  infinity  which  no  finite  being  can  by  searching  find  out.  He  keepeth 
back  the  face  of  His  throne,  the  place  and  power  of  His  government*  and 
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spreadeth  His  cload  apon  it.  As  the  Heayens  are  higher  tiiaa  tlie  ear±. 
80  are  God's  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His  thongfata  higlier  that 
our  thoughts.  The  standard  of  infinite  purity  and  holiness  is  the  vUl  uf 
God.  There  can  be  no  higher  law  than  the  will  of  God,  for  only  to  xb^ 
standard  or  counsel  of  His  own  will  and  pleasure  does  He  Himself  coDfen. 
*'  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  wHL^ — ^Ephesaaa^ . 
11.  "  Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  tiiuM  tlv 
things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My  counsel  shaU  stand,  and  1  w£ 
do  all  my  plea8ure.^«-^Isaiah  xlvi.'lt).  In  this  oomiection  He  s^ya,  '*Isl 
God,  and  there  is  none  like  me."  And  in  the  revelalion  of  the  LsBh.  c 
whom  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,  "  The  four  and  twenty  ekin% 
fall  down  before  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  worship  Him  Ui: 
liveth  forever  and  ever,  and  east  their  crewas  hefwe  the  throve,  sstk^ 
Theu  art  worthy,  O  Lord*  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  aod  ptmti:  hr 
Thou  hast  created  all  thiJags,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  «ie  aod  vat 
created.'^— Revelation  iv.  10,  IL  "  O  <he  depth  of  the  liches,  holh  ef  t^ 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchahle  axe  His  jndgmesti. 
and  His  ways  past  finding  oat !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  tk 
Lord  f  or  who  hath  been  His  counaeUor  T  or  who  hath  first^ven  to  Em. 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  againt  For  of  Him,  «ad  throve 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things:  to  whcmi  be  gjscy  forever.  Abml*^- 
Eomans  zi.  SS-M. 

When  God  created  the  Heaiv^ns  and  the  earth  bo  o4her  pemr  tki 
His  own  was  employed,  no  wisdom  hut  His  own  was  eonsaltsd,  nor  w 
there  any  other  than  His  own  will  to  dictate  what»  how,  or  far  whst  psr- 
pose  anything  shoold  be  created.  As  a.potter  has  power  over  the  di^.  & 
is  his  right  to  form  his  vessels  as  he  please;  and  if  he  forme  of  thtma- 
lump  vesaels  to  honor  and  vessels  to  dishonor,  who  shall  dispute  hisrigl' 
todoaoY  The  prophet  says  GU>d  is  the  potter  and  we  are  die  day ;  t^ 
*'  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  His  wiath,aad  tomake^HiapowerkBovi. 
endured  with  much  longHHilfering  the  veasels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destnK- 
tion:  and  that  He  might  make  known  the  sishes  of  His  glory  on  tb^ 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  He  had  afore  prepaied  ante  glory.'*— -Bomaite  a. 
dl-88.  Dare  any  of  us  poor,  finite  worms  of  the  dust  dispute  the  soTiOtip 
riiHit  of  God  to  do  all  His  pleasare  in  tiie  armies  of  Heaven  and  aB«r 
the  inhahitants  of  earth  T  '' ShaU  tilethingiormed  say  to  him  that  fotwc 
it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thnsT*  How  appropriate  and  foreableareth 
words  of  J<^, '^  Heil  is  naked  hefoae  fiin  [Godl  and  deatmetioa  hatk  » 
covering.  He  streteheth  oat  the  north-over  theempty  pfaiea,  and  hanged 
the  earth  open  nothing.  He  bindeth  op  tiie  watevs  in  His  thlok  doa^ 
and  the  dead  is  not  rent  under  them.  He  haldeth  task  the  faee  of  Hs 
throne,  and  npnmde&k  His  dead  open  it.  He  hath  eompaaaed  tfie  vitcff 
with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  eoam  to  an  end.  The  pfflan  (^ 
Heaven  tnmble  and  are  astonished  at  His  reproof.  He  dividetii  thp  at 
with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding  He  amitsththranghtfapwi 
1^  His  Spirit  He  hath  gannahed  the  Heavena;  Hia  hand  hath  fomedtk 
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crooked  serpent.  Lo,  these  ai-e  ports  of  His  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  Him  T  but  the  thunder  of  His  power  who  can  understand  f — 
Job  xxvi.  6-14. 

Can  we  contemplate  the  awful  migesty,  profound  wisdom,  deep  and 
unsearchable  counsel,  infinite  groodness,  unerring  workmanship  in  all  that 
He  has  condescended  to  let  us  know  of  His  great  and  marvelous  works, 
from  the  spreading  abroad  and  garnishing  of  the  wide  Heavens,  down  to 
-the  formation  of  the  crooked  serpent,  and  still  stand  in  doubt  of  His 
-predestinating  power  and  unrestricted  government  over  all  beings,  all 
worids,  and  all  events  T 

Are  death  and  hell  and  all  things  naked  before  Him,  and  destruction 
uncovered  to  His  all-seeing  eye,  and  yet  unlimited  by  His  power  and 
wisdom  T  Has  He  stretched  out  the  north,  and  balanced  the  earth  upon 
iN>thing,  without  any  design,  purpose  or  decree  concerning  their  snbse- 
•quent  destiny?  Has  God  bound  up  the  waters  in  His  thick  cloud,  and 
^'  given  to  tiie  sea  His  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  com- 
mandment"  (Proverbs  viii.  29),  and  yet  left  all  to  the  vagary  of  chance  ! 
When  He  set  His  throne  above  the  Heavens,  was  it  to  be  the  place  of  no 
T)ower  in  controlling  the  destiny  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  and 
hell  f  For  about  six  thousand  years  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  have  with 
exactness  filled  their  respective  orbits,  and  without  the  variation  of  a 
second  of  time  from  their  creation  made  all  their  revoltitions,  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  the  Creator.  Is  it  by  chance  that  "The  Heavens  [thus] 
declare  tiie  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork  t^ 

But  say  some  to  whose  minds  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  govern- 
ment is  obscure,  We  admit  that  G^  has  predestinated  some  things,  but 
^o  not  admit  that  He  has  predestinated  all  things  which  come  to  pass. 
liOt  us  see  how  this  partial  or  limited  government  would  accord  with  the 
Divine  record.  Suppose  that  in  what  we  have  been  contemplating  of  the 
Heavens  we  should  find  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  but  one,  held 
firmly  to  their  orbits  by  the  irresistible  will  and  decree  of  God,  and  that 
one  solitary  star,  without  any  fixed  orbit,  is  allowed  to  range  the  infinity 
of  space,  wandering  with  more  than  lightning  velocity,  guided  only  by 
chance ;  where  would  be  the  safety  of  all  the  other  stars  T  what  would 
become  of  the  predestination  of  those  heavenly  bodies  intended  to  be 
preserved  from  hazard  by  the  decree  of  Godt 

To  us  it  has  been  a  comforting  thought  that  God  has  set  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation  on  the  earth,  and  the  number  of  our  months  is  with  Him, 
And  our  days  are  appointed  to  us  as  the  days  of  an  hireling,  who  cannot 
pass  His  bounds ;  but  what  assurance  of  safety  would  that  afford,  if  He 
bas  left  murderers  and  bloodthirst}  men  or  devils  unrestricted  by  His 
predestinating  decreet  To  our  mind,  either  everything  or  nothing  must 
be  held  in  subjection  to  the  will  and  providence  of  God.  Even  the  wick- 
edness of  ungodly  men  is  restricted  by  predestination,  so  that  "the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  God,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  will  restrain.'^ 
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•*  PmIbi  tnd  deatlM  aimmd  vafly^ 
Till  He  bids  we  cannot  die; 
Not  a  alngle  shaft  can  hit 
Unless  the  Ood  of  HeaTen  sees  fit" 

For  death  and  hell  can  do  no  more  than  Hia  hand  and  ooonflel  have  deter- 
mined shall  be  done.  Does  this  make  God  the  author  of  sin  T  or,  in  other 
words,  does  this  make  Him  a  sinner,  or  charge  on  Him  an  imputation  of 
impurity  f  By  no  means.  Against  whom  is  it  possible  for  God  to  sin  T 
Is  He  amenable  to  any  law  above  Himself  T  If  so,  by  what  law  can  He 
be  indicted,  in  what  court  can  He  be  tried  or  convicted  T  How  prepoe- 
terous !  It  is  His  eternal  right  to  do  all  His  pleasure,  "  Nor  give  to  mor- 
tals an  account,  or  of  His  actions  or  decrees.'' 

It  savors  of  atheism  to  deny  that  He  is  the  self -existent,  independ^it 
God  who  has  created  all  things  for  His  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
And  if  it  be  admitted  that  He  had  a  right  to  create  the  world,  and^all 
worlds,  it  must  then  be  also  admitted  that  He  had  a  right  to  create  them 
according  to  His  own  will  and  pleasure.  Worms  cannot  charge  Him  with 
error  because  He  did  not  assign  them  a  more  exalted  place  in  the  creation, 
or  for  creating  them  worms  instead  of  men.  Men  cannot  Justly  charge 
Him  for  not  creating  them  angels,  nor  angels  because  He  did  not  make 
them  Gods.  The  world,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  living  creatures,  fi'om 
the  minutest  insect  to  the  most  huge  monster,  as  well  as  man,  were  all 
made  for  the  pleasure  of  their  Maker,  and  all  must  subserve  the  exact 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Even  the  crooked  serpent,  as  well  aa 
the  harmless  dove,  all  were  pronounced  good  in  their  respective  places ; 
not  good  in  the  sense  in  which  God  is  good,  but  good  because  they  were 
precisely  what  He  intended  or  predestinated  them  to  be.  Had  the  serpent 
been  straight,  or  the  dove  crooked,  or  if  the  things  made  had  been  differ- 
ent from  what  the  Creator  intended,  there  would  have  been  a  defect  in 
the  workmanship.  We  cannot,  with  such  exalted  views  as  we  entertain^ 
think  that  God  has  ever  failed  to  secure  the  perfect  accomplishment  of 
His  own  design  or  purpose  in  anything  He  has  ever  done.  The  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  which  by  the  offense  of  one  man 
has  passed  upon  all  mankind,  was  no  unprovided-for  event  with  Him,  to 
whose  eyes  sin,  death  and  hell  have  no  covering.  The  eternal  purpose 
which  God  had  purposed  in  Himself  before  the  world  began  was  suffi- 
ciently perfect  and  comprehensive  to  include  all  that  could  or  can  possibly 
transpire,  or  He  would  not  have  declared  the  end  of  all  things  from  tiie 
beginning.  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world."— Acts  xv.  18. 

But  there  are  many  who  admit  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  yet 
deny  His  determinate  counsel,  on  which  the  certainty  of  all  the  events  of 
time  depends.  Men  may  have  a  limited  foreknowledge  of  things  which 
God  has  made  certain  by  His  determinate  counsel  and  irrevocable  decreesr 
as  it  is  said,  "  The  living  know  that  they  must  die ;"  but  God's  foreknowl- 
edge depends  on  nothing  outside  of  Himself,  for  He  has  challenged  the 
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nniverBe  to  tell  with  whom  He  haB  taken  comiflel,  or  who  has  iDfitmoted 
Him.  To  as  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  nothing  could  be  foreknown 
that  was  undetermined,  and  that  the  foreknowledge  and  determinate 
counsel  of  God  are  inseparable. 

It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  in  the  salvation  of  His  people^ 
"  Whom  He  did  foreknow,  them  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son "  (Bomans  viii.  39) ;  but  that  the  well-beloved 
Son  of  God  was  delivered  into  the  wicked  hands  of  men  to  be  crucified 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  is  not  so  readily 
admitted.  The  wicked  works  of  those  who  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory 
were  not  foreknown  by  His  murderers ;  but  it  was  foreknown  and  deter- 
mined of  God,  Peter  said,  to  those  whom  he  charged  with  the  wickedness 
of  killing  the  Prince  of  life.  "  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as- 
did  also  your  rulers.  But  those  things,  which  God  before  had  shewed  by- 
the  month  of  all  His  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer.  He  hath  so  ful- 
filled."—Acts  iii.  17, 18.  "For  of  a  truth  against  Thy  holy  child  Jesus,. 
whom  Thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  th& 
Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  dO' 
whatsoever  Thy  hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done." — 
Acts  iv.  d7,  28. 

The  wickedness  of  men  in  betraying  and  crucifying  our  Lord  had 
been  positively  predicted  from  the  days  of  Abel,  in  what  God  spake  to* 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  by  what  was  signified  by  all  the  offerings- 
which  were  made  under  the  former  dispensation.  The  pieces  of  sUver 
for  which  He  was  betrayed  were  counted  and  declared  hundreds  of  year» 
before  Judas  was  bom ;  and  the  dividing  of  His  garments,  and  the  lot 
cast  for  His  seamless  robe,  was  determined  of  God  and  declared  by  the 
prophets.  The  history  of  Joseph,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  brethren,  wa» 
in  fulfillment  of  his  dreams,  and  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  in  which. 
Joseph  said,  God  meant  it  for  good. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  these  great  events  which  God  has  over- 
ruled for  good  were  ordered  of  the  Lord,  but  that  the  smaller  matters, 
and  the  wickedness  of  men,  were  not  predestinated.  Our  Savior  ha» 
informed  us  that  the  determinate  counsel  of  God  in  His  all-pervading 
providence  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  so  that  not  a  hair  can  fall  to^ 
the  grround  without  Him ;  even  the  little  BparrowB  are  protected,  and  the 
ravens  are  provided  with  food  by  His  determinate  counsel.  And  Paul 
assures  us  that "  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose." 

It  seems  to  us  unreasonable,  as  well  as  unscriptural,  to  say  that  the 
government  of  God  directs  and  controls  some  things,  and  that  other  things 
are  left  to  the  control  of  men  or  devils.  If  God's  government  extendi 
only  to  the  good  deeds  of  men,  then  is  His  absolute  government  totally 
excluded;  for  "As  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  oner 
there  is  Hone  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God. 
They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ; 
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ikere  ib  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  oDe."-— Bom.  iii.  10-12.  We  woold 
not  limit  the  govemmeiit  of  onr  God,  nor,  becatiBe  we  cannot  comprehend 
His  dealgasy  due  to  say  He  has  no  designs. 

"  He  In  the  thlokegt  darknem  dwells, 
Perfonnji  HU  work,  the  CMiae  oonoeals ; 
Bat,  thovgh  Hto  methods  are  unkBOwn, 
Judgment  ud  truth  custaln  Bis  throne. 

"  In  HeftTOn,  and  earth,  and  air,  aad  mas. 
He  exeontes  His  firm  deerees; 
And  by  His  saints  it  stands  oonfOw'd 
That  what  He  does  1b  always  best" 

Hen  act  voluntarily  when  they  commit  sin ;  they  have  aomore  knowl- 
edge of  or  respect  for  the  purpose  of  God,  than  Jofleph's  brethren  or 
Potiphar's  wife  had  in  his  case,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  Gk>d  before  tbm 
•eyes.  It  is  even  so  with  the  princes  of  this  world ;  if  they  had  known 
Jesus,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  But  it  was  need- 
ful that  Joseph  should  be  cast  into  prison,  and  it  was  e^qM^^nt  that  Christ 
should  suffer ;  therefore  that  knowledge  was  withheld  from  the  perse- 
•cutors  of  Joseph  and  of  Jesus»  until  they  should  fill  ap  the  eup  of  their 
wickedness.  And  it  is  thus  in  the  wisdom  of  God  that  the  worid  by  wis- 
•dom  shall  not  know  Him.  Yet  such  is  the  wisdom,  power  and  righteous 
government  of  our  God  that  He  can  and  does  set  the  ezaet  bounds  by 
which  the  wickedness  of  men  and  devils  is  limited,  and  bey<md  whidi 
they  cannot  go.  Satan  is  bound  a  thousand  yean  with  a  great  chain,  and 
after  the  thousand  years  he  shall  be  loosed  for  a  short  time.  With  all  his 
Tage  and  malice  he  is  restricted  by  the  supreme  power  and  decree  of  Gk>d, 
to  do  no  more  nor  less  than  what  God  will  overrule  for  the  good  of  His 
-people  and  for  His  own  glory.  And  thus  also,  **  God,  willing  to  shew  His 
wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-«nffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitt^  to  destruction,''  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians,  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  until  all  the  plagues  and 
judgments  were  accomplished,  and  His  own  almighty  power  aod  glory 
were  then  made  known  in  delivering  the  Hebrews,  and  in  overwfa«lining 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  "  Therefore  hath  He  mercy  on 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt 
say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  He  yet  find  fault  t  For  who  hath  resisted 
His  Willi  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  (rod  Y  Shall 
tlie  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  bast  thou  made  me 
tirasf  — Bomans  ix.  17-d2. 

The  Apostle,  fully  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  carnal  mind  to  cavil 
and  reply  against  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  execution  of  His  pleasnre, 
did  not  attempt  to  apologise  for  God,  or  so  to  modify  the  doctriare  as  to 
render  it  less  objectionable  to  the  eamal  mind ;  but  he  oalled  attention  to 
fftie  infinite  disparity  between  the  infinitely  wise,  koly  and  onnipotMit 
God,  wlio  holds  our  everlasting  destiny,  and  by  whose  long-suffering  we 
^aze  permitted  to  live,  and  poor,  finite,  depraved,  short-sighted  man,  and 
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the  daring  presumption  and  extreme  foUy  of  qaeetioniag  the  Jostioe  or 
^cvit^om  of  God  in  working  all  things  alter  the  counsel  ol  His  own  will. 
We  regard  it  as  a  very  serious  matter  to  chajrge  that  God  cannot  goveni 
fhe  world,  by  His  own  deteiminate  counsel,  wisdom  and  power,  acoording 
to  the  eternal  and  immutable  design  or  purpose  purposed  in  Himself 
before  the  world  began,  without  subjecting  Himself  to  the  charge  of  being 
the  author  of  sin,    Siu  is  the  transgression  of  a  law  under  which  the 
transgressor  was  justly  held  amenable,  and  to  the  penal^  of  which  he  ia 
subject.    But  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  God  is  under  no  law  but 
that  of  His  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  therefore  He  doeth  His  pleasure  in 
the  armies  of  Heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth*    He  could  by 
no  law  be  held  under  obligation  to  leave  the  afOairs  of  this  world  or  any 
•  part  of  them  to  be  governed  by  chance,  or  by  the  wiU  of  men.    Ab  He  i» 
in  one  mind,  and  none  can  turn  Him,  His  purposes  are  eternal,  like  Him- 
self.   His  decrees  being  perfect  from  everlasting  admit  of  no  improve- 
ment or  change.    If  He  had  not  the  right  to  predestinate  all  tilings  per-: 
taining  to  the  events  of  time  before  He  created  the  world,  we  ask  what 
right  has  He  acquired  subsequently  to  execute  the  orders  of  His  throne  t 
If  it  had  been  His  pleasure  to  have  prevented  sin  from  entering  into  the 
world,  can  we  doubt  His  power  or  wisdom  or  ability  to  have  done  so  f    If 
sin  has  entered  this  world  in  opposition  to  His  will,  or  because  He  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  power  to  prevent  its  entrance,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  it  will  not  also  enter  the  world  to  come  t    But  it  is  to  our  mind 
far  more  consistent  with  what  God  has  graciously  made  known  to  us  of 
His  being  and  attributes  to  believe  that  God  had  a  purpose  worthy  of 
Himself,  however  inscrutable  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  sin,  aa 
well  as  in  regard  to  all  things  else.    He  bids  us  *'  Be  still,  and  know  that 
He  is  God.^    To  our  feeble  mind  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the 
predestination  of  God  either  controls  all  things  or  nothing. 

We  look  at  a  vast  complicated  machine,  with  its  ten  thousand  wheels. 
We  cannot  comprehend  or  understand  its  workings,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  machinist  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  parts  save  one ;  there  is 
a  definite  use  for  every  wheel  and  spring,  but  one  is  held  in  the  machine 
which  has  no  certain  motion  or  definite  use.  How  long  could  that  machine 
run  in  safety,  with  the  unruly  part  liable  at  any  moment  to  throw  the 
whole  into  confusion  f  We  cannot  see  how  any  part  of  the  government 
of  God  can  be  absolute  and  secure,  if  God  has  not  the  undivided  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  in  all  its  parts ;  and  if  He  has  to-day  the  full  control, 
had  He  not  the  same  control  yesterday  and  forever  t  If  He  has  not  the 
full  control  to-day,  is  there  any  certainty  that  He  will  have  to-morrow  or 
at  any  future  period  T  If  we  admit  that  God  absolutely  governs  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  and  that  He  is  immutable,  then 
we  must  admit  that  He  has  determined  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
transpire  in  time  or  in  eternity.  But  to  deny  His  universal  control  of  all 
things,  including  all  principalities  and  powers,  thrones  and  dominions, 
things  present  or  to  come,  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible,  is  to  deny 
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that  He  is  the  Qod  of  the  whole  earth,  and  yirtuaUy  deny  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  If  He  has  not  the  power  and  wisdom  to  determine 
all  events,  how  can  He  canse  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
ihat  love  Him  Y 

Bnt  while  we  hold  that  He  is  supreme  in  power,  and  that  He  works 
«11  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  we  are  certain  that  He  reigns 
in  righteoosness,  and  that  there  is  no  onrighteoosness  with  Him.  To 
admit  the  nniveisal  government  of  God,  is  to  admit  the  predestination  of 
all  things,  from  the  falling  of  a  sparrow  to  the  dissolation  of  a  world.  In 
the  absence  of  predestination,  with  what  certainty  could  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspire  the  holy  prophets  and  Apostles  to  foretell  all  that  shocdd  ever 
come  to  pass  Y  If  it  were  undetermined  in  the  purpose  of  God,  how  could 
the  Apostles  tell  us  of  perilous  times  that  should  come  in  the  last  days,  of 
apostasy  from  the  faith,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  T 

But  we  will  submit  these  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
and  dedre  that  what  we  have  written  may  be  carefully  tested  by  the  in- 
fallible standard,  the  Scriptures,  and  received  only  so  far  as  they  are 
anstained  1^  the  word  and  Spirit  of  our  God. 
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THE  CELESTIAL  RAILROAD.* 

Not  a  great  while  ago,  pafising  through  the  gate  of  dreams,  I  visited 
that  region  of  the  earth  in  which  lies  the  famous  city  of  Destruction.  It 
interested  me  much  to  learn  that  by  the  public  spirit  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants a  railroad  has  recently  been  established  between  this  populous 
^nd  flourishing  town  and  the  Celestial  City.  Having  a  little  time  upon 
my  hands,  I  resolved  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity  by  making  a  trip  thither. 
Accordingly  one  fine  morning,  after  paying  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and 
<lirecting  the  porter  to  stow  my  luggage  behind  a  coach,  I  took  my  seat 
in  the  vehicle  and  set  out  for  the  station  house.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gentleman— one  Mr.  Smooth-it-away— who, 
though  he  had  never  actually  visited  the  Celestial  City,  yet  seemed  as 
^ell  acquainted  with  its  laws,  customs,  policy  and  statistics  as  with  those 
•of  the  city  of  Destruction,  of  which  he  was  a  native  townsman.  Being, 
moreover^  a  director  of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  one  of  its  largest 
stockholders,  he  had  it  in  his  3>ower  to  give  me  all  desirable  information 
respecting  this  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

Our  coach  rattled  out  of  the  city,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
outskirts  passed  over  a  bridge  of  elegant  construction,  but  somewhat  too 
«light,'a8 1  imagined,  to  sustain  any  considerable  weight.  On  both  sides 
lay  an  extensive  quagmire,  which  could  not  have  been  more  disagreeable, 
•either  to  sight  or  smell,  had  all  the  kennels  of  the  earth  emptied  their 
pollution  there. 

"This,'^  remarked  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  ''is  the  famous  Slough  of 
Despond— a  disgrace  to  all  the  neighborhood;  and  the  greater  that  it 
anight  so  easily  be  converted  into  firm  ground.*^ 

"  I  have  understood,"  said  I,  **  that  efforts  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose  from  time  immemorial." 

"  Very  probable— and  what  effect  could  be  anticipated  from  such  un- 
substantial stuff t"  cried  Mr.  Smooth-it-away.  "You  observe  this  con- 
venient bridge.  We  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  for  it  by  throwing 
into  the  Slough  some  editions  of  books  of  morality,  volumes  of  French 
philosophy  and  German  rationalism,  tracts,  sermons,  and  essays  of  mod- 
em clergymen,  extracts  from  Plato,  Confucius,  and  various  Hindoo  sages, 

•ThlB^flne  ^legoryqnthe  origin,  nature  and  result  of  modem  fashionable  religion,  and  its 
total,  o<>ntradtetinction  from  the  Divine  old-fashioned  reli^on  of  the  Bible,  was  written  by  Na- 
thAniel  Hawthorne,  one  of^the  most  erif ted  literary  irenlnses  of  America.  It  is  taken,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houffhton,  MilBin  k  Co.,  Boston,  from  Hawthorne's  "Mosses 
tnm  an  Old  Maase^'*  price  $S. 
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together  with  a  few  ingeniouB  commentaries  upon  texts  of  Scriptore ;  all 
of  which,  by  some  scientific  process,  have  been  converted  into  a  mass  like- 
granite.    The  whole  bog  might  be  filled  up  with  similar  matter.'' 

It  really  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  bridge  vibrated  and  heaved 
up  and  down  in  a  very  formidable  manner ;  and  spite  of  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away's  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  its  foundation,  I  should  be  loth  ta 
cross  it  in  a  crowded  omnibus,  especially  if  each  passenger  were  encum- 
bered with  as  heavy  luggage  as  that  gentleman  and  myself.  Neverthe- 
less, we  got  over  without  accident,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  station 
house.  This  very  neat  and  spacious  edifice  is  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
little  Wicket  Gate,  which  formerly,  as  all  old  pilgrims  will  recollect^ 
stood  directly  across  the  highway,  and  by  its  Inconvenient  barrowness,. 
was  a  great  obstruction  to  the  traveler  of  liberal  mind  and  expansive 
stomach. 

A  large  number  of  passengers  were  already  at  the  station  house^ 
awaiting  the  departure  of  the  cars.  By  the  aspect  and  demeanor  of  the 
persons,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  feelings  of  the  community  had  un- 
dergone a  very  favorable  change,  in  reference  to  the  celestial  pilgrimage. 
It  would  have  done  Bunyan's  heart  good  to  see  it  Instead  of  a  lonely^ 
and  ragged  man  with  a  huge  burden  on  his  back,  plodding  along  sorrow- 
fully on  foot  while  the  whole  city  hooted  after  him,  here  were  parties  of 
the  first  gentry  and  most  respectable  people  in  the  neighborhood,  settings 
forth  toward  the  Celestial  City  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  pilgrimage  wa& 
merely  a  summer  tour.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  characters  of  de- 
served eminence,  magistrates,  politicians,  and  men  of  wealth,  by  whose 
example  religion  could  not  but  be  greatly  reconunended  to  their  meaner 
brethren.  In  the  ladies'  apartment,  too,  I  rejoiced  to  distinguish  some  of 
those  flowers  of  fashionable  society,  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  adoFn  the 
most  elevated  circles  of  the  Celestial  City.  There  was  much  pleasant 
conversation  about  the  news  of  the  day.  topics  of  business,  politics,  or 
the  lighter  matters  of  amusement ;  while  religion  though  indubitably  the 
main  thing  at  heart,  was  thrown  tastefully  into  the  background.  Evea 
an  infidel  would  have  heard  little  or  nothing  to  shock  his  sendbillly. 

One  great  convenience  of  the  pew  method  of  going  on  pilgrimage  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention.  Our  enormous  burdens*  instead  of  being- 
carried  on  our  shoulders,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  old,  were  all  snugly 
deposited  in  the  baggage  car,  and,  as  I  was  assured,  would  be  delivered  te 
their  respective  owners  at  the  journey's  end.  Another  thing,  likewiae,. 
the  benevolent  reader  will  be  delighted  to  understand.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  an  ancient  feud  between  Prince  Beelzebub  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Wicket  Gate,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the  former  distin- 
guished personage  were  accustomed  to  shoot  deadly  arrows  at  honest  pil- 
grims while  knocking  at  the  door.  This  dispute,  much  to  the  credit  as 
well  of  the  illustrious  iwtentate  above  mentioned,  as  of  the  worthy  and 
enlightened  directors  of  the  railroad,  has  been  pacifically  arranged  upon 
the  principle  of  mutual  compromise.    The  Prince's  subjects  are  now 
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pretty  nmneroasly  employed  about  the  station  hoase,  some  in  taking  care 
of  the  baggage»  others  in  collecting  fuel,  feeding  the.  engines,  and  such 
congenial  occupations ;  and  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  that  persons 
more  attentive  to  their  business,  more  willing  to  accommodate,  or  more 
generally  agreeable  to  the  passengers,  are  not  to  be  found  on  any  railroad. 
Every  good  heart  must  surely  exult  at  so  satisfactory  an  arrangement  of 
an  immemorial  difficulty. 

"Where  is  Mr  Great -heart  t"  inquired  I.  "Beyond  a  doubt  the 
directors  have  engaged  that  famous  old  champion  to  be  chief  conductor 
of  the  railroad  f 

"  Why  no,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  with  a  dry  cough ;  "  he  was 
offered  the  situation  of  brakeman ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  our  friend 
Great-heart  has  grown  preposterously  stiff  and  narrow  in  his  old  age. 
He  has  so  often  guided  pilgrims  over  the  road  on  foot,  that  he  considers 
it  a  sin  to  travel  in  any  other  fashion.  Besides,  the  old  fellow  had 
entered  so  heartily  into  the  ancient  feud  with  Prince  Beelzebub,  that  he 
would  have  been  perpetually  at  blows  or  ill  language  with  some  of  the 
Prince's  subjects,  and  thus  have  embroiled  us  anew.  So,  on  the  whole, 
we  were  not  sorry  when  honest  Great- heart  went  off  to  the  Celestial  City 
in  a  huff,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  choose  a  more  suitable  and  accommo- 
dating man.  Yonder  comes  the  engineer  of  the  train  ;  you  will  proba- 
bly recognize  him  at  once." 

The  engine  at  this  moment  took  its  station  in  advance  of  the  cars, 
looking,  I  must  confess,  much  more  like  a  sort  of  mechanical  demon  that 
would  hurry  us  to  the  infernal  regions,  than  a  laudable  contrivance  for 
smoothing  our  way  to  the  Celestial  City.  On  its  top  sat  a  personage 
almost  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  which  (not  to  startie  the  reader) 
appeared  to  gush  from  his  own  mouth  and  stomach  as  well  as  from  the 
engine's  brazen  abdomen. 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  f  cried  I.  "  What  on  earth  is  this  7  A  liv- 
ing creature  T    If  so,  he  is  own  brother  to  the  engine  he  rides  upon." 

"  Poh,  poh,  you  are  obtuse,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  Don't  you  know  ApoUyon,  Christian's  old  enemy,  with  whom 
he  fought  so  fierce  a  battle  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  ?  He  was  the 
very  fellow  to  manage  the  engine,  and  so  we  have  reconciled  him  to  the 
custom  of  going  on  pilgrimage,  aud  engaged  him  as  chief  engineer.'* 

"  Bravo,  bravo !"  exclaimed  I,  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  "  This 
shows  the  liberality  of  the  age.  This  proves,  if  anything  can,  that  all 
musty  prejudices  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  obliterated.  And  how  will 
Christian  rejoice  to  hear  of  this  happy  transformation  of  his  old  antago- 
nist. I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  it  when  we 
reach  the  Celestial  City." 

The  passengers  being  all  comfortably  seated,  we  now  rattied  away 
merrily,  accomplishing  a  greater  distance  in  ten  minutes  than  Christian 
probably  trudged  over  in  a  day.  It  was  laughable  while  we  glanced 
along,  as  it  were,  at  the  tail  of  a  thunderbolt,  to  observe  two  dusty  foot- 
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travelers  in  the  old  pilgrim  guiee,  with  cockle  fihell  and"  staffi  and  their 
mystic  rolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands»  and  their  intolerable  burdens 
on  their  backs.  The  preposteroos  obstinacy  of  these  honest  people  in 
persisting  to  groan  and  stumble  along  the  difficult  pathway,  rather  than 
take  advantage  of  modem  improvements,  excited  great  mirth  among  our 
wiser  brotherhood.  We  greeted  the  two  pilgrims  with  many  pleasant 
gibes  and  a  roar  of  laughter ;  whereupon  they  gazed  at  us  with  such  woful 
and  absurdly  compassionate  visages,  that  our  merriment  grew  ten -fold 
more  obstreperous.  ApoUyon,  also,  entered  heartily  into  the  fun,  and 
contrived  to  flirt  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  engine,  or  of  his  own  breath,* 
Hito  their  faces,  and  envelop  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  scalding  steam. 
These  little  practical  jokes  amused  us  mightily,  and  doubtless  afforded 
the  pilgrims  the  gratification  of  considering  themselves  martyrs. 

At  some  distance  from  the  railroad,  Mr.  Smooth-it-away  pointed  to  a 
large,  antique  edifice,  which  he  observed  was  a  tavern  of  long  standing, 
and  had  formerly  been  a  noted  stopping-place  for  pilgrims.  In  Bunyan's 
road-book  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Interpreter's  House. 

**  I  have  long  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  that  old  mansion,"  remarked  I. 

"  It  is  not  one  of  our  stations,  as  yon  perceive,*'  said  my  companion. 
**  The  keeper  was  violently  opposed  to  the  railroad ;  and  well  he  might 
be,  as  the  track  left  his  house  of  entertainment  on  one  side,  and  thus  was 
pretty  certain  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  reputable  customers.  But  the 
ioot-path  still  passes  his  door,  and  the  old  gentleman  now  and  then  re- 
ceives a  call  from  some  simple  traveler,  and  entertains  him  with  fare  as 
old-fashioned  as  himself.'^ 

Before  our  talk  on  this  subject  came  to  a  conclusion,  we  were  rushing 
by  the  place  where  Christian's  burden  fell  from  his  shoulders  at  the  sight 
of  the  cross.  This  served  as  a  theme  for  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  Mr.  Live- 
f or- the- world,  Mr.  Hide-sin-in- the-heart  and  Mr.  Scaly-conscience,  and 
a  knot  of  gentlemen  from  the  town  of  Shun-repentance,  to  descant  uiwn 
the  inestimable  advantages  resulting  from  the  safety  of  our  baggage. 
Myself,  and  all  the  passengers  indeed,  joined  with  great  unanimity  in  this 
view  of  the  matter ;  for  our  burdens  were  rich  in  many  things  esteemed 
precious  throughout  the  world ;  and  especially,  we  each  of  us  possessed  a 
great  variety  of  favorite  habits,  which  we  trusted  would  not  be  out  of 
fashion,  even  in  the  polite  circles  of  the  Celestial  City.  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  spectacle  to  have  seen  such  an  assortment  of  valuable  articles 
tumbling  into  the  sepulchre.  Thus  pleasantly  conversing  on  the  favora- 
ble circumstances  of  our  position  as  compared  with  those  of  past  pilgrims, 
and  of  narrow-minded  ones  of  the  presert  day,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Difficulty.  Through  the  very  heart  of  this  rocky 
mountain  a  tunnel  has  been  constructed  of  most  admirable  architecture, 
with  a  lofty  arch  and  a  spacious  double  track ;  so  that  unless  the  earth 
and  rocks  ijiould  chance  to  crumble  down,  it  will  remain  a  lasting  moou- 
ment  of  the  builder's  skill  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  great  though  incidental 
advantage  that  the  materials  from  the  heart  of  Hill  Difficulty  have  been 
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employed  in  filling  up  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  j  thus  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulty of  descending  into  that  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  hollow. 

'*  This  is  a  wonderful  improvement  indeed,""  said  I.  "  Yet  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Palace  Beautiful,  and  be 
introduced  to  the  charming  young  ladie&— Miss  Prudence,  Miss  Piety, 
Miss  Charity  and  the  rest— who  have  had  the  kindness  to  entertain  pil- 
grims there." 

**  Young  ladies,"  cried  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak 
for  laughing.  "  And  charming  young  ladies !  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  they 
are  old  maids,  every  soul  of  them— prim,  starched,  dry  and  angular— and 
not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  altered  so  much  as  the  fashion 
of  her  gown  since  the  days  of  Christian's  pilgrimage." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  I,  much  comforted,  "  then  I  can  well  dispense  with 
their  acquaintance." 

The  respectable  ApoUyon  was  now  putting  on  the  steam  at  a  pro- 
digious rate,  anxious  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  reminiscences 
connected  with  the  spot  where  he  had  so  disastrously  encountered  Chris- 
tian. Consulting  Mr.  Bunyan's  road-book,  I  perceived  that  we  must  now 
be  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  into  which 
doleful  region,  at  our  present  speed,  we  should  plunge  much  sooner  than 
seemed  at  all  desirable.  In  truth,  I  expected  nothing  better  than  to  find 
myself  in  the  ditch  on  one  side,  or  the  quag  on  the  other.  But,  on  com- 
municating my  apprehensions  to  Mr.  Smooth-it-away,  he  assured  me  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  even  in  its  worst  condition,  had  been  vastly 
•exaggerated,  and  that,  in  its  present  state  of  improvement,  I  might  con- 
sider myself  as  safe  as  on  any  railroad  in  Christendom. 

Even  while  wc  were  speaking,  the  train  shot  into  the  entrance  of  this 
dreaded  valley.  Though  I  plead  guilty  to  some  foolish  palpitations  of 
the  heart  during  our  headlong  rush  over  the  causeway  here  constructed, 
yet  it  were  unjust  to  withhold  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  boldness  of 
its  original  conception,  and  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  executed  it.  It 
was  gratifying,  likewise,  to  observe  how  much  care  was  taken  to  dispel 
the  everlasting  gloom,  and  supply  the  defect  of  the  cheerful  sunshine, 
not  a  ray  of  which  has  ever  penetrated  these  awful  shadows.  For  this 
purpose  the  inflammable  gas,  which  exudes  plentifully  from  the  soil,  is 
collected  by  means  of  pipes,  and  thence  communicated  to  a  quadruple 
row  of  lamps  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  passage.  Thus  a  radiance  has 
been  created,  even  out  of  the  fiery  and  sulphurous  curse  that  rests  forever 
upon  the  valley ;  a  radiance  hurtful,  however,  to  the  eyes,  and  somewhat 
bewildering,  as  I  discovered  by  the  changes  which  it  wrought  in  the  vis- 
ages of  my  companions.  In  this  respect,  as  compared  with  natural  day- 
light, there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  but  if 
the  reader  has  ever  traveled  through  the  dark  valley,  he  will  have  learned 
to  be  thankful  for  any  light  that  he  could  get ;  if  not  from  the  sky  above, 
then  from  the  blasted  earth  beneath.  Such  was  the  red  brilliancy  of 
these  lamps  that  they  appeared  to  build  walls  of  fire  on  both  sides  of  the 
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track,  between  which  we  held  our  course  at  lightning  speed,  while  a 
reverberating  thunder  filled  the  valley  with  its  echoes.  Had  the  engine 
run  off  the  track  (a  catastrophe  it  is  whispered  by  no  means  unprece> 
dented),  the  bottomless  pit,  if  there  be  any  such  place,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  received  us.  Just  as  some  dismal  fooleries  of  this  kind  had 
made  my  heart  quake,  there  came  a  tremendous  shriek  careering  along- 
the  valley,  as  if  a  thousand  devils  had  burst  their  lungs  to  utter  it,  but 
which  proved  to  be  merely  the  whistle  of  the  engine  on  arriving  at  a  stop- 
ping place. 

The  spot  where  we  had  now  paused  was  the  same  that  our  friend 
Bunyan— a  truthful  man,  but  infected  with  many  fantastic  notions— has. 
designated,  in  terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as  the  mouth  of  the  in- 
fernal region.  This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  Mr, 
Smooth-it -away,  while  we  remained  in  the  smoky  and  lurid  cavern,  took 
occasion  to  prove  that  Tophet  has  not  even  a  metaphorical  existence. 
The  place,  he  assured  us,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half -extinct  vol- 
cano, in  which  the  directors  had  caused  forges  to  be  set  up  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron.  Hence  also  is  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  engines. 

Whoever  had  gazed  into  the  dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern 
mouth,  whence,  ever  and  anon,  darted  huge  tongues  of  dusky  flame,  and 
had  seen  the  strange,  half- shaped  monsters,  and  visions  of  faces  horribly 
grotesque  into  which  the  smoke  seemed  to  wreath  itself,  and  had  heard 
the  awful  murmurs,  and  shrieks,  and  deep  shuddering  whispers  of  the 
blast,  sometimes  forming  it«elf  into  words  almost  articulate — ^would  have 
seized  upon  Mr.  Sraooth-it-away's  comfortable  explanation  as  greedily  as 
we  did.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cavern,  moreover,  were  unlovely  person- 
ages, dc^k,  smoke- begrimed,  generally  deformed,  with  misshapen  feet, 
and  a  glow  of  dusky  redness  in  their  eyes,  as  if  their  hearts  had.  caught 
fire,  and  were  blazing  out  of  the  upper  windows.  It  struck  me  as  a 
peculiarity  that  the  laborers  at  the  forge  and  those  who  brought  fuel  tO' 
the  engine,  when  they  began  to  draw  short  breath,  positively  emitted 
smoke  from  their  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Among  the  idlers  about  the  train,  most  of  whom  were  puffing  cigars 
which  they  had  lighted  at  the  flame  of  the  crater,  I  was  perplexed  to 
notice  several  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  heretofore  set  forth  by  . 
railroad  to  the  Celestial  City.  They  looked  dark,  wild  and  smoky,  with 
a  singular  resemblance,  indeed,  to  the  native  inhabitants,  like  whom,  also, 
they  had  a  disagreeable  propensity  to  ill-natured  gibes  and  sneers,  the 
habit  of  which  had  wrought  a  settled  contortion  on  their  visages.  Having 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  one  of  them— an  indolent,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Take-it-easy— I  called  to  him,  and  asked 
what  was  his  business  there. 

"  Did  you  not  start,"  said  I,  "  for  the  Celestial  City  T 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Take-it-easy,  carelessly  puffing  some  smoke 
into  my  eyes.    "  But  I  heard  such  bad  accounts  that  I  never  took  pains  to 
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«liinu  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands.  No  businesB  doing,  no  fun  going 
^n,  nothing  to  drink  and  no  smoking  allowed,  and  a  thrumming  of  church 
music  from  morning  till  night.  I  would  not  stay  in  such  a  place,  if  they 
offered  me  house-room  and  tiring  free.'' 

"  But,  my  good  Mr.  Take-it-easy,"  cried  I,  "  why  take  up  your  resi- 
dence here,  of  all  places  in  the  world  f 

"  Oh,"  said  the  loafer,  with  a  grin,  "  it  is  very  warm  hereabouts,  and 
I  meet  with  plenty  of  old  acquaintances,  and  altogether  the  place  suits 
me.  I  hope  to  see  you  back  again  some  day  soon.  A  pleasant  journey  to 
you." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  bell  of  the  engine  rang,  and  we  dashed 
away  after  dropping  a  few  passengers,  but  reoeiving  no  new  ones.  Bat- 
tling onward  through  the  valley,  we  were  dazzled  with  the  fiercely  gleam- 
ing gajs  lamps,  as  before ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  dark  or  intense  bright- 
ness, grim  faces,  that  bore  the  aspect  of  individual  sins  or  evil  passions, 
«eemed  to  thrust  themselves  through  the  veil  of  light,  glaring  upon  us 
And  stretching  forth  a  great  dusky  hand,  as  if  to  impede  our  progress. 
I  almost  thought  that  they  were  my  own  sins  that  appalled  me  there. 
These  were  freaks  of  imagination,  nothing  more,  mere  delusions,  which  I 
•ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of ;  but  all  through  the  dark  Valley  I  was 
tormented  and  pestered,  and  dolefully  bewildered  with  the  same  kind  of 
waking  dreams.  The  mephitic  gases  of  that  region  intoxicate  the  brain. 
As  the  light  of  the  natural  day  however  began  to  struggle  with  the  glow 
of  the  lanterns,  these  vain  imaginations  lost  their  vividness,  and  finally 
vanished  with  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  greeted  our  escape  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Ere  we  had  gone  a  mile  beyond  it,  I 
«ould  well-nigh  have  taken  my  oath  that  this  whole  gloomy  passage  was 
a  dream. 

At  the  end  of  the  Valley,  as  John  Bunyan  mentions,  is  a  cavern, 
where,  in  his  days,  dwelt  two  cruel  giants.  Pope  and  Pagan,  who  had 
strewn  the  ground  about  their  residence  with  the  bones  of  slaughtered 
pilgrims.  These  vile  old  troglodytes  are  no  longer  there ;  but  into  their 
deserted  cave  another  terrible  giant  has  thrust  himself,  and  makes  it 
his  business  to  seize  upon  honest  travelers,  and  fat  them  for  his  table  with 
plentiful  meals  of  smoke,  mist,  moonshine,  raw  potatoes  and  sawdust. 
He  is  a  German  by  birth,  and  is  called  Giant  Transcendentalism ;  but  as 
to  his  form,  his  features,  his  substance,  and  his  nature  generally,  it  is  the 
«hief  peculiarity  of  this  huge  miscreant,  that  neither  he  for  himself,  nor 
anybody  for  him,  has  ever  been  able  to  describe  them.  As  we  rushed  by 
the  cavern's  mouth,  we  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  him,  looking  somewhat 
like  an  ill-proportioned  figure,  but  considerably  more  like  a  heap  of  fog 
and  duskiness.  He  shouted  after  us,  but  in  so  strange  a  phraseology  that 
we  knew  not  what  he  meant,  nor  whether  to  be  encouraged  or  affrighted. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  train  thundered  into  the  ancient  city 
oi  Vanity,  where  Vanity  Fair  is  still  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  ex- 
hibits an  epitome  of  whatever  is  brilliant,  gay  and  fascinating  beneath 
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the  Bun.  As  I  proposed  to  make  a  oonsideTable  stay  here,  it  grratified  me 
to  learn  that  there  is  no  longer  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
townspeople  and  pilgrims,  which  impelled  the  former  to  such  lamentable 
mistaken  measures  as  the  perseeuiion  of  Christian,  and  the  fiery  martyr- 
dom of  Faithful.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  new  railroad  brings  with  it 
great  trade  and  a  constant  influx  of  strangers,  the  lord  of  Vanity  Fair  is  its 
chief  patron,  and  the  capitalists  of  the  city  are  among  the  largest  stock- 
holders. Many  passengers  stop  to  take  their  pleasure  or  make  their  profit 
in  the  Fair,  instead  of  going  onward  to  the  Celestial  City.  Indeed,  such 
are  the  charms  of  the  place,  that  the  people  often  affirm  it  to  be  the  true 
and  only  Heaven ;  stoutly  contending  that  there  is  no  other,  that  those 
who  seek  further  are  mere  dreamers,  and  that,  if  the  fabled  brightness  of 
the  Celestial  City  lay  but  a  bai-e  mile  beyond  the  gates  of  Vanity,  they 
would  not  be  fools  enough  to  go  thither.  Without  subscribing  to  these^ 
perhaps,  exaggerated  encomiums,  I  can  truly  say  that  my  abode  in  the 
city  was  mainly  agreeable,  and  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  pro- 
ductive of  much  amusement  and  instruction. 

Being  naturally  of  a  serious  turn,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
solid  advantages  derivable  from  a  residence  here,  rather  than  to  the  effer- 
vescent pleasures,  which  are  the  grand  object  with  too  many  visitants. 
The  Christian  reader,  if  he  have  had  no  accounts  of  the  city  later  than 
Bunyan's  time,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  almost  every  street  has  its 
church,  and  that  the  reverend  clergy  are  nowhere  held  in  higher  respect 
than  at  Vanity  Fair.  And  well  do  they  deserve  such  honorable  estima* 
tion :  for  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and  virtue  which  fall  from  their  lips, 
come  from  as  deep  a  spiritual  source,  and  tend  to  as  lofty  a  religious  aim, 
as  those  of  the  sagest  philosophers  of  old.  In  justification  of  this  high 
praise,  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stnmble-at-truth ;  that  fine  old  clerical  character,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
This- to-day,  who  expects  shortly  to  resign  his  pulpit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  That- 
to-morrow ;  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewilderment ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clog- 
the-spirit ;  and  last  and  greatest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wind-of -doctrine.  The 
labors  of  these  eminent  divines  are  aided  by  those  of  innumerable  lectur- 
ers, who  difiPuse  such  a  various  profundity,  in  all  subjects  of  human 
nature  or  celestial  science,  that  any  man  may  acquire  an  omnigenous 
erudition,  without  the  trouble  of  even  learning  to  read.  Thus  literature 
is  etherealized  by  assuming  for  its  medium  the  human  voice ;  and  knowl- 
edge depositing  all  its  heavier  particles— except,  doubtless,  its  gold— be- 
comes exhaled  into  a  sound,  which  forthwith  steals  into  the  ever  open 
ear  of  the  community.  These  ingenious  methods  constitute  a  sort  of 
machinery,  by  which  thought  and  study  are  done  to  every  person's  mind, 
without  Ms  putting  himself  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the  matter. 
There  is  another  species  of  machine  for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
individual  morality.  This  excellent  result  is  effected  by  societies  for  all 
manner  of  virtuous  purposes :  with  which  a  man  has  merely  to  connect 
himself,  throwing,  as  it  were,  his  quota  of  virtue  into  the  common  stock; 
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and  the  president  and  directors  will  take  care  that  the  aggregate  amount 
be  well  applied.  All  these,  and  other  wonderful  improvements  in  ethics, 
religion  and  literature,  being  made  plain  to  my  comprehension  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Smooth- it-a way,  inspired  me  with  a  vast  admiration  of 
Vanity  Fair. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  in  an  age  of  pamphlets,  were  I  to  record  all  my 
observations  in  this  great  capital  of  human  business  and  pleasure.  There 
was  an  unlimited  range  of  society— the  powerful,  the  wise,  the  witty,  and 
the  famous  in  every  walk  of  life— princes,  presidents,  poets,  generals, 
artists,  actors  and  philanthropists,  all  making  their  own  market  at  the 
Fair,  and  deeming  no  price  too  exorbitant  for  such  commodities  as  hit 
their  fancy.  It  is  well  worth  one's  while,  even  if  he  had  no  idea  of  buy- 
ing or  selling,  to  loiter  through  the  Bazaars,  and  observe  the  various  sorts 
of  tra£Qc  that  were  going  forward. 

Some  of  the  purchasers,  I  thought,  made  very  foolish  bargains.  For 
instance,  a  young  man,  having  inherited  a  splendid  fortune,  laid  out  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  diseases,  and  finally  spent  all 
the  rest  for  a  heavy  lot  of  repentance  and  a  suit  of  rags.  There  was  a 
sort  of  stock  or  scrip,  called  Conscience,  which  seemed  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand, and  would  pnrcliase  almost  anything.  Indeed  few  rich  commodi- 
ties were  to  be  obtained  without  paying  a  heavy  sum  in  this  particular 
stock,  as  a  man's  business  was  seldom  very  lucrative,  unless  he  knew  pre- 
cisely when  and  how  to  throw  his  hoard  of  Conscience  into  the  market. 
Tet,  as  this  stock  was  the  only  thing  of  permanent  value,  whoever  parted 
with  it  was  sure  to  find  himself  a  loser  in  the  long  run.  Thousands  sold 
their  happiness  for  a  whim. 

Gilded  chains  were  in  great  demand,  and  purchased  with  almost  any 
sacrifice.  In  truth,  those  who  desired,  according  to  the  old  adage,  to  sell 
anything  valuable  for  a  song,  might  find  customers  all  over  the  Fair ; 
and  there  were  innumerable  messes  of  pottage,  piping  hot,  for  those  who 
chose  to  buy  them  with  their  birthrights.  A  few  articles,  however,  could 
not  be  found  genuine  at  Vanity  Fair.  If  a  customer  wished  to  renew  his 
stock  of  youth,  the  dealers  ofllbred  him  a  set  of  false  teeth  and  an  auburn 
wig ;  if  he  demanded  peace  of  mind,  they  recommended  opium  or  a  brandy 
bottle. 

Tracts  of  land  and  golden  mansions,  situate  in  the  Celestial  City, 
were  often  exchanged,  at  very  disadvantageous  rates,  for  a  few  years' 
lease  of  small,  dismal,  inconvenient  tenements  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Day  after  day,  as  I  walked  the  streets  of  Vanity,  my  manners  and  de- 
portment became  more  and  more  like  those  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place 
began  to  seem  like  home ;  the  idea  of  pursuing  my  course  to  the  Celestial 
City  was  almost  obliterated  from  my  mind.  I  was  reminded  of  it,  how- 
ever, by  the  sight  of  the  same  pair  of  simple  pilgrims  at  whom  we  had 
laughed  so  heartily  when  Apollyon  puffed  smoke  and  steam  into  their 
faces,  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey.  There  they  stood  amid  the 
densest  bustle  of  Vanity— the  dealers  offering  them  their  purple,  and  fine 
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lineo,  and  Jewelfl;  the  men  of  wit  and  humor  gihing  at  them ;  a  pair  of 
buxom  ladies  ogling  them  aakanoe ;  while  the  benerolent  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away  whispered  some  of  Ids  wisdom  at  their  elbows,  and  pointed  to  a 
newlj  erected  temple ;  bat  there  were  these  worthy  simpletons,  making 
the  scene  look  wild  and  monstroos,  merely  by  their  sturdy  repudiation  of 
all  part  in  its  business  or  pleasures. 

One  of  them--*his  name  was  Stiok-to-the-right— peroeiyed  in  my  face, 
I  suppose,  a  spedes  of  sympathy  and  almost  admiration,  which  to  my  own 
great  surprise,  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  this  pragmatio  couple.  It 
prompted  him  to  address  me. 

''Sir,**  inquired  he,  with  a  sad,  yet  nild  and  kindly  Toice,  "  do  you 
call  yourself  a  pUgrimf 

''  Yes,''  I  replied,  "  my  right  to  that  appellation  is  indubitable.  I  am 
merely  a  sojourner  here  in  Vanity  Fair»  being  bound  to  the  Celestial  City 
1^  the  new  railroad." 

**  Alas,  friend,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stick-to-the-rtght,  "  I  do  assure  you,  and 
beseech  yon  to  receive  the  truth  of  my  words,  that  that  whole  concern  is 
a  babble.  You  may  traTcl  en  it  aU  your  lifetime,  were  you  to  live 
thousands  of  years,  and  yet  never  get  beyond  the  limits  of  Vanity  Fair ! 
Yea,  though  you  should  deem  yourself  entering  the  gates  of  the  Blessed 
City,  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  miserable  delusion." 

"  The  Lord  of  tlie  Celestial  City,"  began  the  other  pilgrim,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  Qo-the-old-way,  **  has  refused,  and  will  ever  refuse,  to  grant 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  this  railroad ;  and  unless  that  be  obtained  no 
passenger  can  ever  hope  to  enter  His  dominions.  Wherefore,  every  man 
who  buys  a  ticket  must  lay  his  account  with  losing  the  purchase  money— 
which  is  the  value  of  his  souL" 

**  Poh,  nonsense !"  said  Mr.  8mooth-it-away,  taking  my  arm  and  lead- 
ing me  off;  "  these  fellows  ought  to  be  indicted  for  libel.  If  the  law  stood 
as  it  once  did  in  Vanity  Fair,  we  should  see  them  grinmng  through  the 
iron  bars  of  the  prison  window." 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  impression  on  my  mind,  and  con* 
tributed  with  other  circumstances  to  indispose  me  to  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Vanity ;  although,  of  course,  I  was  not  simple  enough  to  give  up 
my  original  plan  of  gliding  along  easily  and  commodiously  by  railroad. 
Still  I  grew  anxious  to  be  gone.  There  was  one  strange  thing  that  puzzled 
me ;  amid  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  Fair,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  p^non— whether  at  a  feast,  theatre,  or  church,  or 
trafftcking  for  wealth  and  honors,  or  whatever  he  might  be  doing,  and 
however  unseasonable  the  interruption— suddenly  to  vanish  like  a  soap 
bubble,  and  be  never  moie  seen  of  his  fellows ;  and  so  accustomed  were 
the  latter  to  such  little  incidents,  that  they  went  on  with  their  business 
as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    Bat  it  was  otherwise  with  me. 

Finally,  after  a  pretty  long  residence  at  the  Fair  I  resumed  my  jour- 
ney towards  the  Celestial  City,  still  with  Mr.  Smooth-it-away  by  my  side. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Vanity  we  passed  the  ancient 
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'  tdlyer  mine,  of  which  Demas  was  the  first  discoverer,  and  which  is  now 
wrought  to  great  advantage,  supplying  nearly  all  the  coined  currency  of 
the  world.  A  little  further  onward  was  the  spot  where  Lot^s  wife  had 
stood  f6r  ages,  under  the  semblance  of  a  pillar  of  salt.  Curious  travelers 
have  carried  it  away  piecemeal.  Had  all  regrets  been  punished  as  rigor- 
ously ae  this  poor  dame's  were,  my  yearnings  for  the  relinquished  de- 
lights of  Vanity  Fair  might  have  produced  a  similar  change  in  my  own 
corporeal  substance,  and  left  me  a  warning  to  future  pilgrims. 

The  next  remarkable  ol^ect  was  a  large  edifice,  constructed  of  moss- 
grown  stone,  but  in  a  modem  and  airy  style  of  architecture.  The  engine 
eame  to  a  pause  in  its  vicimty  with  its  usual  tremendous  shriek. 

**  This  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  redoubted  giant  Despair,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Smuoth-it-away ;  "but,  since  his  death,  Mr.  Flimsy-faith  has 
repaired  it,  and  now  keeps  an  excellent  house  of  entertainment  here.  It 
is  one  of  our  stopping  places.'' 

"It  seems  but  slightly  put  together,"  remarked  I,  looking  at  the  frail, 
yet  ponderous  walls.  "  I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Flimsy-^ith  his  habitation. 
Some  day  it  will  thunder  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  occupants." 

"We  shall  escape,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  6mooth-it-away ;  "ler 
Apollyon  is  putting  on  the  steam  again." 

The  road  now  plunged  into  a  gorge  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and 
traversed  the  field  where,  in  former  ages,  the  blind  men  wandered  and 
stumbled  among  the  tombs.  One  of  these  ancient  tombstones  had  been 
thrust  across  the  track  by  some  malicious  person,  and  gave  the  train  of 
cars  a  terrible  jolt.  Far  up  the  rugged  side  of  a  mountain  I  i)erceived  a 
rusty  iron  door,  half -overgrown  with  bushes  and  creeping  plants,  but 
''  with  some  smoke  issuing  from  its  crevices. 

"  Is  that,"  inquired  I,  "  the  very  door  in  the  hillside  which  the  shep- 
herds assured  Christian  was  a  by-way  to  hellt" 

"  That  was  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the  shepherds,"  said  Mr.  Smooth-it- 
away,  with  a  smile.  "It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  door  of  a 
cavern,  which  they  use  for  a  smoke  house  for  the  preparation  of  mutton 
hams." 

My  recollections  of  the  journey  are  now,  for  a  little  space,  dim  and 
confused,  inasmuch  as  a  singular  drowsiness  here  overcame  me,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  now  passing  over  the  enchanted  ground,  the  air  of 
which  encourages  a  disposition  to  sleep.  I  awoke,  however,  as  soon  as 
we  crossed  over  the  borders  of  the  pleasant  land  of  Beulah.  All  the  pas- 
sengers were  rubbing  their  eyes,  comparing  watches,  and  congratulating 
one  another  on  the  pro8i)ect  of  arriving  so  seasonably  at  their  journey's 
end.  The  sweet  breezes  of  this  happy  clime  came  refreshingly  to  our 
nostrils ;  we  beheld  the  glimmering  gush  of  silver  fountains,  overhung 
by  trees  of  beautiful  foliage  and  delicious  fruit,  which  were  propagated 
by  drafts  from  the  celestial  gardens.  Once,  as  we  dashed  onward  like  a 
hurricane,  there  was  a  flutter  of  wings,  and  the  bright  appearance  of  an 
angel  in  the  air,  speeding  forth  on  some  heavenly  mission.    The  engine 
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now  announced  the  close  vicinity  of  the  final  station  hoaae,  hj  oae  kt 
and  horrible  scream,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  dAstiiigoishaMf  enr 
kind  of  wailing  and  woe,  and  bitter  fierceness  of  wrath,  all  mixed  vpvju 
the  wild  laughter  of  a  devil  or  a  madman.  All  throng  our  joon^.  r 
every  stopping  place,  Apollyon  had  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  soeviar 
the  most  abominable  sounds  out  of  the  whistle  of  Uie  steam  engbK;  be 
in  this  closing  effort  he  outdid  himself,  and  created  an  infernal  uptmi. 
which,  besides  disturbing  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Beolafa*  must  kvf 
sent  its  discord  even  through  the  celestial  gates. 

While  the  horrid  clamor  was  still  ringing  in  our  ears*  we  heard  a 
exulting  strain,  as  if  a  thousand  instruments  of  mosic  with  height  aad 
depth,  and  sweetness  in  their  tones,  at  once  tender  and  triamphaiit,  wf? 
struck  in  unison,  to  greet  the  approach  of  some  iUostrioas  hero,  who  M 
fought  the  good  fight  and  won  a  glorious  victory,  and  was  oome  to  ]p 
aside  his  battered  arms  forever.  Looking  to  ascertain  what  mi^tbe  tk 
occasi<m  of  this  glad  harmony,  I  perceived,  on  alighting  from  the  can. 
that  a  multitude  of  shining  ones  had  assembled  on  tiie  other  side  ni  ikt 
river  to  welcome  two  poor  pilgrims  who  were  Just  emerging  from  it* 
depths.  They  were  the  same  whom  ApoUyon  and  ourselves  had  ppt»- 
cuted  with  taunts  and  gibes,  and  scalding  steam,  at  the  oommeDeaust 
of  our  journey,  the  same  whose  unworldly  aspect  and  impressive  woi^ 
had  stirred  my  conscience  amid  the  wild  revelers  of  Yani^  Fair. 

"  How  amazingly  well  those  men  have  got  on  f  cried  I  to  Mr.  Smood- 
it-away.    **  I  wish  we  were  secure  of  so  good  a  reception." 

"  Never  fear,  never  fear  P  answered  my  friend.  "  Come,  make  haete : 
the  feny-boat  will  be  off  directly,  and  in  three  minntee  yon  will  be  on  t^r 
other  side  of  the  liver.  No  doubt  you  will  find  coaches  to  cany  you  t^ 
to  the  city  gates." 

A  steam  feny-boat,  the  last  improvement  on  this  important  route,  lir 
at  the  river  side,  puffing,  snorting,  and  emitting  all  those  other  disagre^- 
ble  utterances,  which  betoken  the  departure  to  be  immediate.  I  harried 
on  board  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  most  of  whmn  were  in  gjrat 
perturbation ;  some  bawling  out  for  their  baggage ;  some  tearing  ibtk 
hair  and  declaring  the  boat  would  explode  or  sink ;  some  slready  p^ 
with  Uie  heaving  of  the  stream ;  some  gaang  affrighted  at  the  nglyaspeer 
of  the  steersman ;  and  some  still  din^  with  the  slumbering  influences  of 
the  £nchanted  Groond.  Looking  back  to  the  shore  I  was  amar4^  to  &- 
cem  Mr.  Smooth-it-away  waving  his  hand  in  tc^en  of  fareweB. 

**  Don*t  you  go  over  to  the  Celestial  City  r*  exclaimed  I. 

**  Oh.  no  r  answered  he,  wiUi  a  qoeer  smile,  and  that  same  disagreet- 
Ule  contortion  of  visage  whidi  I  had  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
llark  Valley.  *'Oh,no!  1  have  come  thns  far  only  for  the  sake  of  yoor 
pleasant  company.    Good-hy.    We  shall  meet  again." 

And  Omib  did  mj  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Smooth>it-away,  langfa  oct- 
rights  In  the  midst  of  whidi  earhianation  a  smoke  wreath  isBnedfrom  hi< 
■mnkUi  and  nostrilab  while  a  twinkle  of  huid  flame  darted  oat  of  either 
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eye,  proving  indubitably  that  his  heart  was  all  of  a  red  blaze.  The  impu- 
dent fiend !  to  deny  the  existence  of  Tophet,  when  he  felt  its  fiery  tortures, 
raging  in  his  breast !  I  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  intending  to  flin^ 
myself  on  shore ;  but  the  wheels,  as  they  began  their  reTolutions,  threw 
a  dash  of  spray  over  me  so  cold—so  deadly  cold,  with  the  chill  that  will 
never  leave  those  waters  until  Death  be  drowned  in  his  own  river,  that» 
with  a  shiver  and  a  heart-quake,  I  awoke.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  a 
Dream. 
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FINAL  NOTICE. 

There  is  not  a  single  intentional  misstatement  in  this  yolome.  I  shall 
be  thankful  to  any  person  who  may  discover  errors,  and  who  can  prove 
them  to  be  errors,  to  address  me  at  Williamston,  Martin  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  inform  me  of  such  discovery  and  proof,  in  order  that  mis- 
takes may  be  eliminated  from  future  editions. 

Stlvbster  Hassell. 
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496,  499,  506,  510,  613, 513, 519, 
520,  624,  531,  582.  886-8,  SA, 
655,  568,  565,  667.  668, 589, 590, 
596,  621,  638.  641,  649, 660, 660, 
670,  675,  678,  724,  760, 762, 764, 
765, 866. 917. 919, 929 ;  effioaoy 
of,  97.  268,  366,  270. 

Atrocidsm,  687. 

Attalla,  236. 

AttUa,  394. 

Atzereth,  96. 


Auberlen,  C.  A,  388. 
Aaberlen.  K.  A..  138k 

Augsburg,  477.  489. 

Augsburg  Confession,  488. 

Augustine,  AureUus,  of  Hip- 
1K>,  28,  329-832,  367,  390,  392, 
393,  396-407,  409,  424,  425,  440, 
456,  472,  475,  476,  483, 485, 491, 
494-7,  607,  611,  548,  646,  647, 
649,655. 

Augustine,  missionary  to  An- 
glo-Saxons, 409,  412. 

Augustus  Csesar,  169, 170, 182. 
183.883. 

Aur,  34. 

Aurellan  Springs,  858. 

Aurii-ular  Confession  (see 
Confessional). 

Austin,  646. 

Austin.  A.  J.,  855,  866. 

Australia,  580.  686,  606. 

Austria.  419,  487,  507. 

Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  (King  James's),  253, 
293,  313,  499,  508,  613, 615, 616. 

Autos-da'fe,  461,  600. 

Autrey's  Creek  Church,  N.  C, 
873. 

Avarice  (see  Covetonsness). 

Ave  Marias,  335, 515. 

Avesta.  16. 

Avignon,  451-4,  457,  463. 

Avon  (River),  460. 

Awake,  my  soul,  stretch 
every  nerve,  547. 

Awakening,  The  Great,  686, 

548,659. 
Aycock,  D.  I*.  869. 
Aydlett,  C.  C,  865. 
Ayers,  D.  F.,  866. 
Ayers,  £.  W.,  865. 
Ayesha,  414. 
Aylesbury,  533. 
Azariah,   chief  priest,    138; 

kings  (Bee  Ahaziah  and  Uz- 

zlah);    prophet,    136,   134; 

(also,  see  Aoednego). 
Azazel,  93, 03. 
Azoic  Period,  84. 


Baal.  108, 137,  333,  601, 633, 646. 

Baalis.  134. 

Baalzephon,  83. 

Baasha,  132, 125. 

Babel,  40,  62,  609. 

Babes  In  C*hrist,  836,  440,  930. 

Babyron,  61, 115, 130, 133,  134, 

137, 139. 140,  144, 147. 154, 155, 

156,  301    148,  349,  354-8,  311, 

836.  337,  838,  386,  886, 427, 440. 

460,  462,  466,  472,  531,  683. 687, 

598.  689,  720,  721,  749, 760,  766, 

844.907. 
Babylonia.  585. 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 

Jews,  110. 120.  121.  123.  124. 

131-7,  156,  174,  200,  479,  639, 

610. 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 

Popes,  451,  452,  464. 
Baocnanalla.  163. 
Backus,  Isaac,  659,  707, 767. 
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Beast,  mark  of  the,  748, 772.    I    133, 1S6. 
Beast,  number  of  the,  365,  Bennett,  J.,  906. 

366.  Bennett,  L.  B.,  781,  784,  786, 

Beast,  First,   349,  3SI,  364-6,     791,794,708,799,806,864,863, 

396.  868,  878,  879. 

Beast,  Second,  349,  361, 364-6,  Bennett,  Mark  H.,  786,  744, 

295.  I    746,777-781.866,877,879. 

Beasts  In  Revelation  (Zoon  Bennett,  Moses,  735,  736,  780, 


and  Therion),  368-6, 437, 440, 

482,  793. 
Beaton,  H.,  881. 
Beattle.  Elder,  786. 
Beatt3 .  J.,  896. 
Beatty,  T.,  898. 
Beavci-dam   Church   (Wash- 

InKton),  N.  C,  849, 860,  878. 
Beckett,  Thomas  a,  486. 
Bede,  228,  329,  496. 
Bedford.  620.  539,  681. 
Beebe,  A.  T.,  911. 
Beebe,  B.  L..  833, 883. 
Beebe,  Gilbert,  816,  831,  832, 

365,  356,  622,  664,  774-6,  794, 

797,  798,  804,  806,  818, 819, 833, 

882,  900,  984-960. 
Beebe,  Wm.  L.,  823,  838. 
Beelzebub,  763,  963,  968. 
Beersheba,  60, 70, 78, 118,  130, 

126. 

Beersheba  Church,  Georgia, 

892. 
Beghards,  886. 
Begging  Friars,  444, 403, 466-7. 
Begiiins,  886. 
Behemoth,  477. 
Behold  the  sure  foundation 

stone,  647. 
Belcher,  A.,  891. 
Belgium,  465,  468,  487, 496. 
Belial,  120, 130, 834. 
Belisarius,  409. 
Bellamy,  W.  £.,  831,  886,  896, 

861,854. 
Bellarmine,  R.,  403, 463, 609. 
Bell,  James,  698. 
Bell,  Wm.  F.,  799,  801, 806, 806, 

806,  809,  814,  861,  863, 863, 863, 

876. 
Bells,  89,  436,  481,  638. 
Belsham,  T.,  689. 
Belshazzar,  146-8. 
Benedict,  David,  663, 666, 668, 

751-773. 
Benedict  XI.,  Pope.  403. 
Bededict  XUI.,   Pope,  463, 

463. 
Benedictines,  411, 437. 
Benevolence,  302,  308,  838-6, 

373,  408,  409,  413,  416, 433, 489, 

456,  581,  535,  589,  543, 566,  578, 

580,  684,  689,  601,  606,  •  06, 616, 

617,  619,  636,  687,  688, 781, 766, 

766,  769,  778-6,  833,  848,  919, 

920,  927.  939. 

Benevolent  Sodetiea,  836, 836, 

347,466. 
Bengal,  382. 
Bengel.  J.  A.,  648. 
Benhadad,  136. 
Bennett,  Bryant,  796-9, 801-8, 

806,  806,  806-813,  816,  816,  818, 

830,876. 
BeiOamln,  74,  77,  97,  117,  131, 


878. 

Bennett,  Melton,  871. 
Bennett,  Philemon,  730,  728, 

735-737,  739,  864,  868. 
Benson,  W.,  793. 
Beor,  99. 
Berea,336. 
Bereans,  660, 666. 
Berengar  of  Tours,  428. 
Berkeley,  George,  38. 
Berkeley,  Wm.,  628. 
Berlin,  604. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  839, 

484,  436,  496,  646. 
Bernard,  I.  D.,  7.  8, 17. 
Bernard,  T.  D.,  193, 308, 318. 
Berne,  490, 630. 
Berodach-baladan,  180. 
Berry.  B.,  889. 
Bertie  Church,  N.  C,  718. 
Bertie  Union,  N.  C,  718. 
Bethany  Association,  Miss., 

903,906. 

Bethany  Church,  Ala.,  886. 

Bethel,  66,  66,  73-6, 114. 

Bethel  Association,  111.,  896. 

Bethel  Association,  Ky.,  897. 

Bethel  Association,  Mo.,  906. 

Bethel  Association,  Tenn., 
912. 

Bethel  Church,  Md.,  899. 

Bethel  Church,  Mo^  681. 

Bethel  Church,  N.  C.,  779. 

Bethel  Church,  Texas,  916. 

Bethel  Church,  Va.,  558. 

Bethel  Church,  Va.  (see  New 
River  Church,  Va.) 

Betheeda  Church,  Miss.,  904. 

Bethoron,  105, 218. 

Bethlehem,  109, 116, 170, 408. 

Bethlehem,  N.  J.,  666. 

Bethlehem  Church,  Ala^,  886, 

Bethlehem  Church,  Pasquo- 
tank Co.,  N.  C,  791,  849. 

Bethlehem  Church,  Tyrrell 
Co.,  N.  C.  (Sound  Side),  786, 
848  849. 

Bethlehem  Church,  Va.,  926. 

Bethsalda,  338. 

Bethnel,  70. 

Betrayers,  389. 

Beulah,  681. 

Beulah  Association,  Ala.,  886, 

888. 

Beulah,  land  of,  961, 963. 

Bewilderment,  Mr.,  968. 

Beza,  T.,  497, 499. 

Bezek,  110. 

Beziers,  443. 

Bible,  1-15,  38-43,  66,  71,  116, 
158,  m,  268, 268, 272, 810, 312, 
313,  822,  827,  329-831,  886,  836^ 
389,  340,  860,  400,  406, 416, 489, 
440-2,  446,  447,  462,  469-462, 
466-7,  470,  472,  474-6,  478,  479, 


481,486,488,489,491  501,506, 
606,  608,  619,  636-9,  5i;5-8,  640, 
541,  548,  646,  547,  549, 667, 559, 
560,  571,  679,  584-6,  590-3, 
694-6,  601,  607-9,  611-6,  625, 
687,  638,  640.  641,  644, 649, 660, 
663-9,  699,  702,  705,  766,  772, 
774,  788,  822,  834,  886, 880, 884, 
893,  918,  930,  939,  930, 935, 940, 
960,951. 
Bible  Societies,  336,  736-41, 

747.  761,  753,  771,  899, 904, 93SL 
Blddle,  Elder,  727, 782, 734. 
Biel,  490. 
Biggs.  Amariah,  716,  726, 728, 

730-5,  853.  864,  870. 

I,  Asa,  807,  806, 810-6, 871, 


Biggs,  Daniel,  871. 

Biggs,  Davis,  714, 716. 

Biggs,  John,  863. 

Biggs,  Joseph,  v.,  716, 720, 724, 
725-36,  740, 741-6, 777-783, 784, 
848,  849,  863,  868,  866-8,  860, 
870,  871,  874.  875,  938,  939. 

Biggs,  Joseph  D.,  736, 786, 741, 
748,  744-6.  777-99,  801-3,  805- 
13,  815,  816,  818,  830,  823,  834- 
37,871. 

Biggs,  Jeremiah,  848. 

Biggs,  Martha,  927. 

Biggs,  Stephen,  863. 

Biggs,  Thomas,  622,  746,  848, 
861,  870,  876. 

Biggs,  Wm.,  871. 

BigliOvels  Church,  Ya.,  921. 

Big  Levels  Church,  W.  Va., 
664. 

Big  Red  Stone  Church,  Pa. 
gee  Philadelphia  Church, 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.) 

Big  Sandy  Association, 
Tenn.,  913. 

Bilhah,  74, 77. 

Billings,  Thomas,  876. 

BiUups,  L.,  860. 

Billups,  M.,  860. 

BiUups,  W.,  798. 

Binominal  Theorem,  694. 

Biogenesis,  25, 404. 

Biology,  406. 

Birch  Creek  Church,  Va.,  688. 

Birds,  87,  38,  41,  90-92, 646, 793. 

Birks,  T.  R.,  368. 

Birth,  New  (see  Regenera- 
tion). 

Birthright,  7X 

Bishop,  310,  242,  390,  293,  294, 
299,  307,  367,  374-76,  380,  890, 
407,  412,  420,  423,  426, 429, 436, 
447,  468,  462,  463,  478, 606, 614, 
616,  619,  521,  540,  543, 548, 606, 
638,  642.  690,  881. 

Bishop  and  Elder  synonym- 
ous in  the  Bible,  7, 806. 

Bishop,  M.,  85a 

Bithynia,  368, 863, 882. 

Bitumen,  79. 

Black  horse,  249. 

Blaikle,  W.  G.,  63, 130, 133, 188, 
184  184. 

Blasphemy,  143, 144-7, 176, 348^ 
364-6,388,800. 
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BleMednefls  of  the  rigbteoiu 
<8ee  ErerlastinK)- 

BleastniCt  Dtvlne,  mvoked  up- 
on thla  work,  iz. 

Bleftt  be  the  de«r  unitliig 
love.  6M. 

Blent  iB  the  man,  forerer 
bles8*d,  547. 

Blevlnfi,  Em  M7. 

Blevlnft,  J.,  887. 

Blood.  60,  86,  21S,  M«,  M3,  967. 
970.  974.  284,  908,  818. 371. 878, 
999,  406,  488,  480,  440. 449. 443, 
469.  46R,  460,  476,  609, 606, 580, 
638.  558,  580,  067,  690,698, 660, 
910. 

Blount.  C.  781.  866. 

Bloiuit'M  Creek  Chnrch,  V.  O., 
736,  786,  799. 

Blow  at  the  Root,  A,  716. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow, 
546. 

Blue  River  AMOciation,  Ind., 

Blue*  Spring  Church,  Ala., 

687. 

Blunt,  J.  H.,  Diotlonanr  of 
Doctrinal  and  Hiatorical 
Theology,  846. 

Blunt.  J.  J.,  469. 

Boaz,  111,  119. 

Boccado,  451. 

Bochlm,  111. 

Bockelsohn,  X,  or  Bockhold, 
J.,  474,  608. 

Bodenhamer,  L.  I.,  866,  807, 

806,  810,  811. 
Bodleian  LIbranr,  11. 
Body  of  Christ,  Eoiflcation  of 

the.  Iv. 
Boggs.  John,  566,  666,  629. 
Boggy  Bayou  Church,  La., 

Bogomilee,  878,  418, 480. 
Bohemia,  410,  499,  484, 440, 461, 

459.  465,  456,  467-0,  471,  480, 

487,607. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  409,480, 

496,  608,  506,  607.  600. 
Bohemians,  10,  835, 490. 
Bohme.  Jacob,  511. 
Bois-Beymond,  Emll  dn,  94- 

89. 

Bokhara,  860. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  509. 
Bologna.  468. 
Bolseo,  Jerome.  498. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  St  John, 

618.  584.  650. 

Bonapartes,  496. 

Bonaventura.  444,  447. 

Bondage,  906.  989. 

Bondage  of  the  Will, 
(see  Free  Will). 

Boniface  II.,  Pope,  496. 

Boniface  TIT.,  Pope,  957. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  802, 429, 
430.  441,  442.  448,  449,  451-468. 

Boniface  IX.,  Pope,  451. 

Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many, 490, 491. 

Book,  653. 

Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 


nants (Mormon),  609. 
Book  of  Life,  89,  964,  969,  685, 

686. 
Book  Of  Martyrs,  609, 599. 
Book  of  Mormon.  609. 
Book  of  Remembranee,  168, 

96X 
Book  of  Sports,  46. 
Books  of  Judgment,  961, 969, 

635. 
Booth,  Abraham,  840. 
Boots,  445. 
Borsippa,  146. 
Bosor,  99. 
Bosphorus.  899. 
Boston      Baptist      Chnroh. 

Mass.,  695. 
Boston  Investigator,  841, 849. 
Boston,  Mass.,  598,  688,  680, 

759. 
Boston.  T.,  860. 
Boswell,  B.,  898. 
Bound,  Nicholas,  46. 
Bowden.  D.,  866. 
Bowen,  Ell,  018. 
Bowen,  J.  B.,  666. 
Bowen,  J.  O.,  878. 
Bowen,  L.  R.,  878. 
Bowers,  J.,  879. 
Bowers,  L.,  784,  77T. 
Boyd,  H.  C,  809. 
Boyett,  O.,  889. 
Boykin.  W.  M.,  821,  896. 
Brahminism,  8,  418,  669,  604, 

640. 
Brain,  89. 
Brass,  1401 
Bread.  968-6. 
Breastplate,  89. 
Brewer,  Thomas,  881. 
Brewer,  Turner,  869. 
Brewster,  W.,  6ia 
Bribes,  860,  880,  890,  400,  468, 

466. 
Brickhouse,  £.,  74a 
Bridget,  St.,  454. 
Briery  Swamp  Chnroh  (Grin- 

deU  Creek),  N.  C,  740,  746, 

860,  651,  666. 
Brine,  J.,  887. 
Brinkers,  W.,  901. 
Brinson,  James,  TOO. 
Brtnson,  J.  8.,  690. 
Brister,  H.,  908. 
BritannicuB,  914. 
British  Museum,  614. 
Brittaln,  W..  918. 
Broad-Churchism.  686. 096. 
Broad  Run  Church,  Virginia, 

558. 

Broad  Street  Chnroh,  Lon- 
don. 594. 
Broadus,  J.,  896. 
Brooks,  I.,  691. 
Brotherhood  of  beUevers,  90. 
Brother  and  sister,  766. 
Brothers,  B.  H.,  660. 
Browne,  Robert,  618. 
Brown,  i>avid,  6. 
Brown,  Elder,  714-6, 790, 798. 
Brown,  Jesse,  806. 
Brown,  O.  H.,  699. 
Brownists,  616, 694. 


Brown  University,  B.  L,  6S8l 

Bruges.  456. 

BrumaUa,406. 

Bruno.  496. 

Brush  Run,  Pa.,  668. 

Bryan.  Blount,  879. 

Bryan.  B.  L.  C,  891, 893. 

Bryan.  Col..  71. 

Bryan,  David,  687. 

Bryan.  Giles,  866. 

Bryan,  John.  764,  786,  787,791. 

798,  797.  801,  661. 
Bryan's  Church,  Kentucky, 

564.567. 
Bryn  Zlon  Church,  DeL,  553, 

569. 
Bucer.  M.,  604. 
Buckinghamshire,  England, 

641. 
Buck  Marsh  Church,  Virginia, 

653. 

Buckner's    Greek     Church, 

Tenn..  916. 
Buddha,  406. 
Buddhism,  8.  949,  861,  866,  878, 

413.  662,  594,  640. 
BuiEalo  Association,  Tean., 

912. 
Bugenhagen,  J.,  470. 
Bulgaria.  427. 
BulgMians,  418, 499. 
BulUnger.  H.,  490, 405,  804. 
Bullock,  B.,  819, 816. 
Bullock,  W.  E.,  81X 
Bull  Run  Church,  Va.,  568. 
Bulls  of  Popes,  308,  448,  449, 

477,486. 
Bunsen,  C.  K.  J.,  968, 97L 
Buntin,  Elder,  790, 796. 
Bunyan,  John,  118,  119,  341. 

498,  690, 697-681,  679, 066, 961- 

963. 
Buroh,  J.  A..  811, 812. 
Burgess,  John,  097. 
Burgees,  Wm.,  697, 809. 
Burgon,  J.  W.,  616. 
Bui&l,  baptism  a,  974,  979. 

980,988. 
Burial  rites,  891, 889,  400,  S91. 

028,989,988. 
Burkltt,  Lemuel,  t.,  008,  700, 

701,  703.  704,  706-*  710-7,  719, 

790,  79»-4,  781,  783,  744,  865, 

669,  667,  660. 
Burmese,  346. 
Bumham,  brother.  OOt. 
Burning  Spring  Association, 


fuming  S] 


Burton.  R..  999. 

Burton's  Creek  Church,  Va., 

994. 
Bush,  burning,  80, 81,  90a 
Busher,  L.,  596. 
Business,  560. 
Butler,  A.,  696. 
BuUer,  Ga.,  886. 
Butler,  Joseph,  98,  8S6. 
Buttahatchie      Associatkn^ 

Ala.,  886.  90S,  004. 
Bynum,  BeiUamin,  738,  798^ 

741.  748,  746,  787,  791,  709. 
Byron,  G.  G.,  392. 
Byzantine  Empire,  414, 64L 
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Cadron  Cburch,  AiA.,  889. 
Cffiollian,  889. 
Ctormartlien,  Walee,  964. 
Caeear.  An^^tus,  419,  888. 
Offisar  Borgia,  4A3, 465. 
CfBsar  (see  JuliuB  Csesar). 
Cffisar  (see  Tiberius  Caesar). 
OaBsarea.  aoi.  204, 217, 230, 228, 

236,237. 
Cssarea  Ptailippi,  187. 
<:aiapha6, 186, 228. 
Cain,  68>6,  99,  844. 
Cainites,  66,  865. 
Cairns,  John,  586,  692. 
Cairo,  360. 
Caletan,  477. 
Calabria,  600. 
Caleb,  98,  111,  608. 
Caleb  report,  844. 
Calf,  Golden,  84, 86, 281,  282. 
California,  680, 909. 
California       Corresponding 

Meeting,  891. 
Caligula,  364. 
Calix,  468. 
Calixtines,  468, 460. 
CalUng,  Effectual,  64, 197, 200, 

270,  SLl,  818,  612,  686, 664, 665, 

670,  671,  676-8,  699,  718,  884, 

920,939. 
Call  of  Abrabam,  64. 
Call  to  tbe  ministry,  818, 704, 

829,  881,  833,  834,  881. 
Calvary,  189, 919. 
Calvary     *•  Cburoh,"     New 

York,  842,  843. 
Calvert,  Elder,  886. 
Calvin,  Jobn,  42,  276,  806,  830, 

882,  848,  425,  470,  490-9,  601, 

648,  616,  760,  761. 

Calvinism    and    Calvinists, 

308,  896-406,  424,  425,  486-7, 
491-9,  606,  608,  509,  518,  526, 
627,  586,  637,  640-6,  681,  582, 
S89,  594,  597-^,  609,  612,  618, 
616,  618,  619,  646-657,  760-6. 

Calvlnistic  Methodists,  586, 

612. 
Calvlnistlo  Missionaries,  860. 
Cambridge,  England,  526, 683. 
Cambridge  Platonists,  696. 
Camden  Church,  N.  C,  662, 

701,  708,  718.  868. 
CampbeU,  Alex.,  607, 60& 
Campbell,  Thomas,  607, 608. 
Campbell.  Elder,  729. 
Campbellites  (see  Disciples). 
Camp  Creek  Church,  Va.,  921, 
Camp  Meeting,  601. 
Canaan,  land  of,  69, 70, 78,  79, 

86,  97,  98,   108,  106-119,  185, 

156,  176,  215-224,  278. 
Oanaan,  son  of  Ham,  61. 
Canaan  Church,  Ala.,  886. 
Canaanites,  61, 70, 104-6. 
Canada,  664,  669,  607,  609,  620, 

880,  685,  929. 
Canary  Islands,  451. 
Canawha  Churoh«  W.  Va.,  664, 

«21. 


Candles,  Holy,  825. 
Candlesticks,  86, 87. 
Cane  Creek  Association,  Ala., 

Cane  Creek  Church,  Ala.,  924. 

Cann,  J.,  887. 

Cannady,  J.  G.,  807-«,  812, 

816. 

Cannibalism,  161, 220,  221, 427, 

507. 
Cannon,  451, 680. 
Canonization,  426, 486. 
Canossa,  428-4Sa 
Canterbury,    England,    427, 

428,  436,  466,  458,  460, 466, 640, 

613,  614,  661. 

Canticles,  121. 188. 

C^  of  Good  Hope,  462,  470, 

Cape'  Fear  Association,  N.  C 

724. 
Capen,  E.  H.,  692. 


Capias.  168. 
Capital,  611. 
Cappadoda,  287,  288. 
Cappel.  480,  490. 
Captivity,  842. 
Caracalla,  874. 
Canutes.  164. 
Carboniferous  Period,  87, 38, 

41. 
Cardinals,  825,  458,  457,  462, 

463,  465,  516. 
Carey,  Wm.,  881,  689, 781, 747, 

760. 
CarUsle,  R,  W.,  886. 
Carlovinglan  Kings,  419, 436. 
Carlstadt,  480. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  11, 596. 
Carmel,  109, 118, 688. 
Carney,  J.,  796,  797,  798,  808, 

805.  807-809,  878. 
Camivora,  88. 
Caroll,  Peter,  492. 
Carolinas,  519. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.,  34. 
Oarrowan,  G.  W.,  777,  784, 795, 

849,  868,  867,  871. 
Carrowan,  Green,  786, 786, 740, 

744,871. 
Carrowan,  Ross,  866. 
Carrowan,  Wm.,  871. 
Carson,  Alex.,  278,  279,  281, 

282. 
Carter,  D.,  867. 
Carthage,  801, 369, 879, 886, 888- 

390,  4W. 
Carthaginians,  61. 
Cartwilght,  A.,  626,  871,  873. 
Camthers,  8.  K.,  90. 
Case,  W.,  886. 
Cashie  Church,  N.  C,  714,718, 

722,  728. 

Cash  River  Association,  Ark., 

891. 
Cassander,  140. 
Cassander,  G^eorge,  604. 
Cassell,  A.  J.,  816,  817. 
Cassian.  John,  896, 897, 406. 
Cassianism  (see  Semi-Pelagi- 

anism). 
Castalia  Church,  N.  C,  811, 

828,861. 


Castlebury,  Jacob,  622. 
CasUes,  428,  430,  449,  469,  469, 

476,  479,  631. 
Casuistry,   473,  508,  618,  516, 

582. 
Catacombs,  282. 
Cataphryidaus,  867. 
Catawba  Clinrch,  Va.,  668. 
Catechetical  Schools,  589, 59a 
Catechisms,  488,  496,  518,  589, 

645,  557.  666. 
Catechumens,  271, 865, 866. 
Cathaii,  290, 842, 877, 878, 886-P, 

418,  483,  436,  489,  473,  689. 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  601, 602. 
Catharine  von  Bora,  476, 482. 
Cathcart,  Wm.,  637. 
Catholic    Apostolic    Church 

(Irvingttes),  610. 
Catholics,  Levitlcal  Ecclesl- 

asticism  of,  17. 
Catholics  (see  Greek  Catho- 
lics and  Roman  Catholics). 
CatVpaw,  910. 
Cattle,  41. 
CaudlU.  B.  E.,  819. 
(Causation,  652, 668. 
Cause,  a  Great  First,  13-16, 

28,29. 
Cavaliers,  883. 
Cavanaugh,  J.,  812. 
Cave-dwellers,  469. 
Cecil,  Richard,  618. 
CTedar  Creek  Church,  T6nn., 

912. 

Cedar  Grove  Church,  Va., 

931. 
Cedar  Island  Church,  N.  C, 

746,  798. 
Cedar  Island  Church,  Va., 

668. 

Celestial  City,  961-4NS. 

Celestial  Railroad,  951-M3. 

Celestine  V.,  Pope,  448. 

Celibacy,  49,  115, 166,  980,  346, 
867,  891,  898,  408,  434, 499, 440, 
442,  478,  482,  616,  688, 688, 604. 

Cellars,  453. 

Cellites,  465. 

Celsus,  280, 862. 

Celtic  Church,  601. 

Celts,  16. 

CJenosoic  Period,  84. 

Censer,  119. 

Census,  U.  S.,  693, 643. 

Central  Association,  Georgia, 

803. 
Centre  Church,  Va.,  921. 
Centre    Creek    Association, 

Mo.,  906. 
Centre  District  Association, 

N.  C,  819-21,  823,  825^,  906. 
Centuries,  division  of  Church 

History  into,  20. 
Cerberus,  468. 
Cereals,  41. 
(Ceremonies,  legal,  fulfilled  in 

Christ,  97. 
Cerinthus,  243, 243. 
Certainty  of  the  salvation  of 

all  God*s  people,  206,  686, 

^"56,  666. 

;Cestius  Gallus,  218, 219. 
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Chalc«don,  8Q1»  88S,  #07*  i 
Cbaldea.  1S«. 
Cbalmen,  ThonuM,  38, 

680. 
Chamberlain,  P.,  666. 
ChambUM.  N..  788, 872. 
Champion,  C,  704. 
Chance.  12,  IS,  486,  688, 

668,946. 
Chancer,  O.,  462. 
Chandler.  S..  374, 876. 
Chandler.  8. 1.,  788, 786. 
Chandler.  Y.  I..  824, 826. 
Changes  in  Greek  text, 

616. 
Channing,  W.  £.,  589. 
Ckaoe,  898,  482,  461,  471,  6 
Chaplains.  480, 787-91. 
Chapman,  D.  T.,  804. 
Chappawamsick  Church 

663. 
Charity,  Miss.  966. 
Charity  (see  Love,  and 

nevolence). 
Charity  Church  (Smith's 

er),  va.,  921. 
Charlemagne.  144. 419-28 
Charles  I.  (England).  46 
Charles  II.  (England),  44 

521,  622,  630.  681. 

Charles  V.  (Emperor  of 
many),  144,  868,  477, 47C 
489. 

Charles  VII.  (JYance).  4^ 
Charles  the  Simple,  424. 
Charleston,  8.  Cf..  762. 
Charleston  Association, 

626,  662,  714,  716. 
Charleston  Church,  8.  C 
Charran.64. 
Charybdis.  664. 
Chaseidim.  164. 
Cbastien.  J.  C,  886, 889. 
Chastity,  vow  of,  348, 44^ 
Chattering,  637. 
Chebar.  188. 
Chedorlaomer,  66. 
Cheirotoneo.  291, 292, 804 
Chemung  Association, 

668,  608,  807-821,  828,  i 

912. 
Chemung  Church,  N.  Y., 
Cheo.  278. 
Cherburg,  611. 
Cherry,  J.,  861-4. 
Cherry,  M.,  800. 
Cherubim,  63,  86,  88,  166 

264. 
Chesnnt  Ridge  Church, 

901. 
Chester  Association,  Geo 

896. 
Chesterfield,  P.  D.  8.,  66< 
Chick,  P.  A-,  667-9,  816, 

818-827. 
Chickens,  216. 
Children,  8,  442,  669,  660, 

832,883.928. 
Chllperic  III.,  419. 
China  and  the  Chines6i 

847,  848,  360,  361,  462, 464 
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Cole,  R.,  916. 
Colenso,  J.  W»  686, 688. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  WI,  646, 666. 
Collegium    de    Propaganda 

Fide,  616. 
Colley,  J.,  89a 
ColUus,  J.  8.,  816,  817,  887. 
ColUns,  B.  8.,  922, 
CoUins,  W.  B.,  877. 
Collin'tt   BlTer  Aflflociation, 

IlL,  887,  896. 
Collaeum,  430. 
Cologne,  468. 

Colorado  Biver,  Texas,  914. 
Colored  AsHodatiouB,  827. 
Colored  Churclies,  809, 810. 
Colossians,  Epistle  to  the, 

206,  206.  209,  867. 

Colton,  C.  C,  418. 

Columba,  601. 

Columbia,  N.  C,  848. 

Coluuibia  Association,  Va., 
924. 

Columbia  College,  D.  C,  782. 

Columbus.  Christopher,  470. 

Come,  Holy  8pirit,  ueayenly 
Dove,  647. 

Come,  let  us  Join  with  saints 
above,  646. 

Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit  pre- 
pare, 541. 

Come,  Thou  Almighty  King, 

646. 

Come,  we  who  love  the  Lord, 

647. 
Comenius,  J.  A.,  604. 
Comforter  (see  Spirit  of  God). 
Coming,    second,  of  Christ, 

262,  263,  268-68. 
Commandments,  Ten,  84, 86. 
Commerce,  166, 842, 680, 687. 
Commission  of  Christ,  659. 
Committee  of  Arrangements, 

809,  810. 
Commodus,  869. 
Commonplaces  of  Theology, 

488. 

Commonwealth     (England), 

607. 

Commons,  House  of,  448. 
Communion  (see  Lord's  Sup- 
per). 
Communion,  Close,  637,  632, 

616,  884. 
Communion  of  Children,  436, 

436. 
Communion,  Open,  886,  499, 

627,  631,  607,  612. 
Communism,  606, 688, 687, 611 
Companies  of  the  Prophets, 

113,  114. 
Compass,  Mariner's.  461. 
Compromises,  religious,  410, 

428,  473,  601,  640,  587,  644. 
Comte,  Auguste,  349. 
Conant,  T.  J.,  277. 
Concerts     (see     Entertain- 

tneiits,  CHiurch). 
Concord  Association,  111.,  896. 
Concord  Association,  Texas, 

915,  916. 
Concord  Church,  N.  O.,  868. 


Concord  Church. ' 
Concord,  Formuls 
(concordance,  629. 
(Concordat,  448. 
Concubinage,  67, : 
Conditional  Ii 
262-6. 

Conditionalism  (e 

anism). 
Cone,  J.,  901. 
Conechee    (Cone< 

Association,  All 
Coneoouary  Chui 

864. 

Conetoe  CHiuroh, 

741,  780,  796,  80S 

878. 
Onfederacies    ^ 

forbidden,  321-6, 
Conference,  292, 2j 
(Confessional,  326, 

469. 
Confessions   of 

Articles  of  Faitl 
Conlirmation,  199, 

467. 
Conflagration,  fl] 

globe,  68,  69,68, 
Conformity  of  th< 

the  world,  644, 6 
Confucianlsts,  640 
Confucius,  961. 
Congleton,  Elder, 
CongregationaUsI 

pendents). 
Congregationalist 

400,  496,  506,  61»- 

626,  631,  636,  637, 

676,  686,  614,  639, 
Congress,  U.  8.,  S 

789-91. 

Coniah,  188. 
Conkling,  Gabriel 
Connaritsey  CHiu 

718,  720. 
Connasauga  Asso4 

796-7,  89(). 

Connecticut,  646, 

662,  761,  934. 
Conn's    Creek    i 

Ind.,  896. 
Conoho  Church  (I 

N.  C,  664,  718,  1 

783,  798,  806,  861, 

877,930. 
Conoloway  CThurc 
Conquest,  342. 
Conrad  of  Waldl 

466,  456,  467. 
Ck>nscience,  26,  96! 
Consensus  Gene 

496. 
Conservatism,  609 
Consistory  (Calvii 
Ck)n8tauce,  452,  4 

466-8,  477. 
Constantino  I.,  46 

380-6,  390,  391.  42 
Constantine  II.,  3 
Constantine  (Pan 
Constantinople,  S 

389,  392,  407-9,  4 

424,  432,  441,  442, 
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lymjB,  Holy,  89S. 

Days,  the  Croattre,  8»-47. 

Dayier,  D.,  8S6. 

Deacon,  193,  194, 199, 988, 389, 
a04,  a06,  d(n,  87i-«,  382,  468, 
525,  542,  028,  690,  896,  707,  742, 
764,  831-3,  836,  849-879,  929. 

i)ead,  funeral  services  for 
the,  391,  892. 

Deadly  Wound,  464,  682. 

Dead  Sea,  68, 166, 168. 

Dean,  £.  J.,  889. 

Dear  Savior,  we  are  Thine, 

664. 
Death-gifts,  469,  489. 
Debate,  633. 
Debauchery,  46(H(,  474,  606, 

627,  634,  641,  682,  694, 609, 612, 

840,939. 
Debir,  106. 
Deborah,  ill. 
Decalogue,  the  moral  core  of 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  8, 

191, 192,  200,  606,  628, 595, 668. 

Decalogue,  the  papal,   461, 

464,684. 
Decius,  368,  374,  376,  377,  389. 
Deckle,  A.,  894. 
Decrease  of  vital  godliness, 

17,  18. 
Decrees  of  God,  494,  496,  498, 

608,  646,  562,  697,  654,  666,  670, 

671,  764,  884,  942-960. 
De  Civitatum  Gubematione 

Christiana,  583. 
Decretals,  False  (see  Pseudo- 

Isidorian  Decretals). 
Dedication,  Feast  of,  97. 
Deed  of  Declaration  (Wes- 
ley's), 334,  643. 
Deep    Creek    Church    (Ala- 
mance Co.),  N.  C,  738. 
Deep  Creek  Church  (Halifax 

Co.),  N.  C,  731,  794,  807,  864, 

865. 
Deflniteness      of      Christ's 

Atonement,  97. 
Deformation,  502,  603. 
Degrees  in  Heaven  and  Hell, 

267,  416. 
Degrees  of  life,  402-6. 
Deism,  23,  28,  29,  327,  609,  611, 

531,  636,  693. 
Delaune,  Thomas,  620. 
Delaware,  410, 562-6,  668,  633, 

662. 
Delaware  Association,  Del., 

668,    714,    715,    799,    806-817, 

819-21,823,826-7,891. 
Delaware  River  Association, 

Pa.  and  N.  J.,  794-9,  805-817, 

81»-821,  823,  825-7,  905-912. 
Delectable  Mountains,  961. 
Deluge,  55-60,  265,  280,  283. 
Demas,  961. 
Demiurge,  242, 417. 
Democntus,  26. 
Demon,  378. 
Denk,  H.,  504. 
Denman.  M.  H.,  916. 
Denmark,   422,  424,  436,  487, 

638,640. 
Denny,  8.,  913. 


Dee  Moines  Blver 

tion,  Iowa,  896. 
Dentor.  J.  C  916,^11 
'gravity.  Total,  19, 

200,  206,  219,  220,  232 
308,  397,  402,  426,  466 
612,  628,  636-7,  548, 
663,  673,  689,  596,  608 
761,  763,  765,  917,  929 

Deputations,  fElen<! 
tween  churches,  87 

Derbe,  23%  237. 

Derboces,  146. 

Dermout  and  Tpeig, 

Descartes,  Rene,  28, 

Deshe,36. 

Design  in  nature,  12, 

Dedre  of  all  nations. 

Destruction.  CMty  of, 

Destructionism,  542,  i 

Devil,  the,  31,  32,  24 
264,  268,  269,  263,  288, 
834,  362,  S66,  416,  417, 
434,  439,  441,  446,  464, 
609,  510,  513,  528,  629, 
696,  603,  604,  611,  617, 
652,  664,  65^-9,  672, 
686. 

Devonian  Age,  41. 

Devonshire  Square 
London,  624,  626,  631 

Dew,  281. 

Diabolism,  843. 

Diakoneo.  294. 

Dial,  shadow  on,  180. 

Diamond,  612. 

Diana,  311, 364. 

Dicken,  Wm.,  733, 
862. 

Dickens,  Thomas,  929 

Dickerson,  A.,  922. 

Dichotomy,  88,  89. 

Diet  of  Spires,  472, 50 

Diet  of  the  Prophets, 

820. 

Diet  of  Worms,  477,  4 

Difficult  Church,  Va. 

Diman,  J.  L.,  652,  658 

Dioiletian,  368,  874, 
389. 

Diodochi,  140. 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to 

Diouysius,  865. 

Dionysius  Exiguns,  i 

Dionysius  of  Alexan 
389. 

Dip,  278. 

**iH8ciples  of  Chrl( 
586.  607,  608,  639,  640 

Disciples,  Seventy, 
314.  317. 

Discipline,  Church,  2 
118,  250,  269,  284,  28 
885,  366,  872,  377,  38 
490,  492,  493,  499,  605 
527,  551,  675,  696,  699 
621,  628,  691,  696-7, 
829-836,  861-8,  870. 
894,  900,  904.  906,  90 
915.  923. 

Discipline,  Methodii 
of,  335. 

Disinterestedness,  81 
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890,  833,  844,  898,  8 
484,  492,  519,  683,  6 
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DubUn,  Ireland,  60 

Dudley,  Ambrose, 

Dudley,  8^  850. 

Dudley,  Thomas  I 

Dueliiug,  680. 
Duggan,  J.  8.,  492. 
Duggan,  Stanly .  8T 
Duke,  George,  48a 
Duke,  J.  M.,  886. 
Dundas,  Ontario,  8 
Dunkers,  640. 
Duns  Sootus,  486. 
Dimstan,  427. 
Dunwlch    Church 

882. 
Dupree,  R.  B.,  808, 
Dupree,  Thomas, 

780,  782,  734,  786, 1 

746-«,  780,  86X 
Dupree,  Wm.,  813. 
Durand,  Silas  H., 

806,  807,  818,  819,  i 
Durham's  Creek  i 

C,  713, 
Dutch  Reformed  C 

64a 

Duty,  617,  687,  646,  ( 
Dying,  land  of  the 
DynamlUsm,  687,  fl 
Dysteleology,  39. 
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Eagle,  140, 389, 358, 
£ao.  660. 
Early  dew,  918. 
Earth,  266. 
Earthen  vessel,  61( 
Earthquakes,  190,1 

454,631. 
Easter,  888, 410,  684 
Eastern  Union  (N. 
East  Indies,  341. 
Easton,  C,  86a 
Eastre,  410. 
Eaton,  Isaac,  666. 
Eaton,  Joseph,  666 
Eaton,  R.,  913. 
Ebeuezer  Associa 

888. 
Ebenezer   Assooif 

925. 

Ebenezer  Church, 
Md.,  899,  900. 

Ebenezer  Church, 

Ebenezer  Church 
925. 

Eber,  62. 

Ebionites,  867. 
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608,  006-7, 609, 6U-] 
700,  781,  740,  747,  7fl 
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£noch,  66,  66, 113, 11 
309,635. 

£non  Chnrch,  Ala., 

Enos,  64, 60. 

Sorest.  M..  866,  867. 

Eozolc  Period,  84. 
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liquors,  spl 

Litauies,  ho 
Literal  tni 

tures,  69a 
Utorature, 

Age  ot  611 
lithuania,  i 
Litter,  J.  B. 
Little  AUig 

Cm  735,  786 
Little  Beihe 

909. 
Little     Bla 

Miss.,  905. 
Little,  E.,  ft 
Little  Flook 

909, 910. 
Little  Flod 

916. 
Little  Flocb 
Little  Fork 

896. 
Little  Hope 
Little  Hope 

as.  916. 
Little,  Geor 
Little,  Jessi 
LitUe  River 

890. 
Little  Rive 

C,  780-2.  7 

791-808,  801 

823,825-7, 
Little  Rlvei 
Little  Vine 

888. 

LiUle  Vine 

921. 
Little  Wab 

ni.,  896. 
Liturgies,  31 
Live-for-the 
Liverpool  C 
Livonia,  436 
Living,  Lan 
Lloreute,  47 
Lloyd,  P.,  81 
LoboChurc 
Locke,  Jotai 
Lookwood'fl 

C.  707. 

Log    Cbapt 

Church,!^ 

Log  bouses, 

Log  Meetluj 

Loire,  414. 

Lollards,  19, 

460,  461,  46 

LoUen,  or  L 

Lombard,  P 

Lombards, : 

Lombardy, 

London,  SOS 

458,    466, 

681^8,  689, 

689,  691,  69 

662-4,  760. 

London  Coi 

335,    336, 

662-696,70 

London  £i 
976 


903, 


428,  - 

468, 

604, 

296, 
470, 
506, 

468, 


3«, 
631, 

Lla., 

886. 
(see 
Em- 

461, 
60S, 


hlo. 
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Maine  Old  School  Bapttot  A»- 
Boclatlon,  897. 

Malae  Predostlnailaii  Con- 
ference, 897. 

Mi^orttj.  291. 

Makkedah,  lOS. 

MalaihU  39, 113,  114,  180,  168, 
171.  203. 

Mallcbiu,  168. 

MaUnta,  S06. 

Malta,  635. 

Manieluke  TiirkB,,44i. 

Mammals,  34,  38. 

Mammon  (^ee  Money). 

MammonUm,  611, 776. 

Mammoths,  a^  41, 

Mamre,  66,  68. 


Marrlam,  48,  49,  lis,  167, 168,!Maxlmln  Hercoltna,  879,  880- 
230,  3§S,  391, 413, 414, 429, 436,  Mazlmiu,  Emperor,  392. 
436,  440,  469,  486,  488, 491, 637,  Maxlmus,  of  Carthage,  88& 
638,  681,  688,  604,  609, 688, 689,  Maxwell,  J.  C,  13, 14. 


829,  830,  927-3a 
Marrow,  £.,  783. 
Marselllea,  396, 410. 
Man»,  364. 

Marshall,  Daniel,  626,  697. 
Marsupials,  38. 
Martei.  Charles,  419, 420. 
Martha,  197. 
Martin,  B.,  8^2. 
Martin,  Elder,  780. 


May.  B.,  796. 

Mayflower,  618. 

Mayo,  L,  734,  736. 

Mayo,  J.  W.,  733,  734,  738,  741. 

Mayo,  Col.  Nathan,   712-16, 

723-6. 
Mayo  Association,  Ta.  and 

N.  C,  668,  798,  800-812,  SO, 

816,    817,    81»-21,   823,  826^^ 

906,922. 


Man,  creation  of,  84, 38-42;  in  Marx,  Karl,  611. 

imafj^e  of  Ood,  47, 48, 263, 264,  Marx,  T.,  480. 

261.  262.  Mary,  mother  of  Jest 

Manasseh,  76,  77,  97,  98,  122,1    182,  241,  297,  302,  329.  S 


Martin  V.,  Pope.  463, 464,  468.  Mayo  Charch,  Ya.,  663. 
Martyrology,  Biipti(>t,  508.       Mazarine  Bible,  47& 
;Martyrs,  259,  267,  296.  377,  468,  McAdams,  T.,  889. 
466-7^  482^  601-4,  632,  693.  615.  McArthur,  A.,  881. 


130,  131,  134, 168. 
Manchester,  Eneland,  617. 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  609. 
Mandarins,  514. 
Manner,  162. 
Manlchceans,  242,  417,  418, 421, 

422,  433,  438,  439,  446, 508,  505, 

636. 
Manicheus,  or  Manl, 

ncH,  378. 
Manna,  83,  86,  98, 108, 112,  166, 

601. 
Manners,  580. 
Manning.  B.,  894. 
Manoah,  112. 
Mannel,  H.  L.,  26. 
MauBtield,  Germany,  476,  486. 
Mannfleld,  J.,  910. 
Manufactures,  680,  587. 
Manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  614, 

616. 
Mans,  F.,  504, 


396,  408,  425,  436,  436, 4 

682,  688,  695. 
MarV  Tudor  (Bloody), 

of  England,  276,  500-S 
Maryland,  296,  366,  619 

558,  657,  662,  738,  743, 7 

897-902. 
Masada,  168, 109. 
or  Mar  Mason,  T.  D..  850. 

Masonic  Lodges,  706, 
I  831,  877,  889,  902,  908,  { 
Mass,  92,  286,  286,  308,  3 

431,  489,  501,  093. 
Massachusetts,  296,  2S 

526,  546,  549,  552,  57^,  i 

622,  623,  697. 
Massagatae,  146. 
Massilia  (see  Marseille 
Massoretic  Text,  614. 
Master,  Christ  our  onl; 

vlll.,  336. 
Mai^terpiece  of  Satan, ; 
Mastln,  J.,  733-6,  849. 


«»723,. 


's  Cf' 
Theo- 
stical 
9,84ft. 


Mapes,  p.,  887. 

Maple  Spring  Church,  N.  C,  Mastodons,  38. 

712,744.  ..-..1^-    — 

Marburg,  489. 
Marcellinus,  407. 
Marcellus,  Pope,  480. 
Marcion,  366. 

Mardon.  of  Aries,  888, 889. 
Marcionists,  383. 
Marcus,  967. 
Marcus  Aurellus  Antoninus, 

358,  362,  369,  643.  261,  264. 

Mariamne,  169, 170.  Matthews,  R.  D.,  876. 

Marietta    Association,    Oa.,'Matthlas,  236. 

890,  895.  .Matthias,  of  Janow,  462,  466, 

Mariolatry,  151,  264.  |    456,467. 

Marion  Aisodatloii,  Indiana,  Matthlesen,  John,  603. 

tm.  Maunday-Tliursday,  846. 

Mark,  6,  r,  183, 261,  266, 806.      Maunce,  409. 


Matilda,  429. 

Mattamuskeet  Lake,  664. 

871.  N.  CL, 

Mattanlah,  133. 

Mattathias,  164, 166.  ,  Va.» 

Matter,  23-25,  246,  366, 9 

421,  439.  Meadows,  £.  A.,  882. 

Matthew,  Apostle,  6,  7,  181,  Meads,  C,  849, 853, 868,  850. 

183, 186,  207,  223,  249, 261, 266,  Meads,  J.  S.,  868. 

Meads,  8.,  868. 

Meal,  648. 

Means,  human,  of  salTattm, 

337.  349,  362,  364,  568, 666,  688, 
686,  634,  717,  722,  724,  887. 

Meam's  Chapel,  N.  C,  738^ 
726,  732,  744. 

Meat,  336,  542. 


Mark  Antony,  168, 169.            .Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Mecca,  70, 414. 

Mark  In  right  hand  and  fore-!    488, 489.  Medee,  religious  histOfj  of, 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  596.  I    16. 

Apostolic, Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Medis,  188, 868. 

513.  Medina,  70, 414. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  28.  Mediums,  811. 

I  Maxentius,  380.  Medlterraiieaii  Bea,  443. 

'Maxlmin,  358,374.  Medo-Persian    Empire,    116, 

Maximln  Galetliis,  868,  879,;    140, 146, 150, 160, 264. 

880.  |Medre08eha,36O. 


head,  255. 
Marks     of     the 

Church,  270-326. 
Mark,  of  Scythla,  889. 
Markbam,  J.,  858. 
Markham,  T.,  858. 
Marmonters  Memoirs,  698. 
Mait>zia,  426. 
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Meeting  of  General  Corre- 
spondence, 726-8,  780,  781. 

Hegatheria,38. 

Meglamre,  John,  697, 608,  700, 
701,  703,  704,  706,  707,  710,  862. 

Meberrln  Association,  727. 

Meherrin  Church,  Va.,  707, 
713,  718. 

Meherrin  River,  N.  C,  718. 

Melanohthon,  Philip,  332, 479, 
480,  486,  488,  489,  496,  609, 760. 

Melchizedek,  66, 67, 105, 189. 

Meletius,  391. 

Mellta,  237. 

Melodies  of  Mother  Goose, 

936. 

Melons,  601. 

Melson,  James,  865. 

MelsoD,  Wm.,  871. 

Melton,  J.,  913. 

Membership,  national,  831. 

Memberships,  moneyed,  825. 

Members,  reception  of,  696, 
832,  836,  836. 

Memorials  to  Leglalatore  and 
to  Congress,  784-791. 

Meuahem,  122. 

Mene,  146. 

Menelaus,  162. 

Mennonites,  299,  835, 470,  602, 
605,  520,  640,  845. 

Mens,  328. 

MensuriuB,  389. 

Mental  reservation,  830, 688. 

Mentz,  £dward,  703. 

Mercer,  D.  C,  810. 

Mercer,  Jesse,  716. 

Mercer,  Silas,  854, 862, 864, 908. 

Mercy  and  Judgment,  69a 

Mercy,  O  thou  Son  of  David, 
541. 

Mercy-seat.  89, 108, 156. 

Meredith,  J.  W.,  916. 

Meredith,  Thomas,  876. 

Meritoriousness  of  good 
works,  158,  202,  829,  330,  425, 
446,  447,  456,  473,  490, 498, 656. 

Merom,  106. 

Merovingian  Kings,  419. 

Meshach,  133, 144, 146. 

Meshovius,  504. 

Mesopotamia,  369,  484. 

Mesozoic  period,  34. 

Messenger,  Thomas,  666. 

Messenger  of  the  covenant, 
5. 

Messiah  ben  David  and  Mes- 
siah ben  Joseph,  180. 

Messiah,  or  Christ  (see  Jesus), 

Messianic  prophecies,  177-80. 

Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  89, 
105. 

Metaphysics,  428,  494. 

Metempsychosis,  378. 

Methomsts,  276,  291,  332,  334, 
835,  846,  851.  398-406,  519, 
637-9,  542-6,  649-51,  682,  585, 
589.  594.  697-9,  604,  607,  612, 
614,  639,  640.  739-41.  784.  804, 
823,  824,  828,  860,  917,  918. 

Methuselah,  56, 60. 

Metropolitans.  825, 37i. 

Mewbom*  IX  A«,  8SL 


Mewbom,  W.  J., 
Mexicans,  16. 
Mexico.  580, 913. 
Meyer,  H.  A.  W., 
Miami  Aseociatii 

Micaii,  5, 118, 134, 
Michael.  Patriar 
Michaelis,  J.  D., 
Microcosm,  253,  S 
Middle  Ages  (see 
Middle  Creek  CI 

907. 
Middle  District 

714.  716,  720,  924 
Middle  States,  l 

929. 
Middletown,  N. 

936.937. 
Middletown  Chi 

935. 
Middletown  Chi 

525. 
Midianites,  76, 8( 
Midwlves,  79. 
Migdol,  82. 
MiLftn,  390, 47& 
Milcah,  64. 
Miles,  John,  626. 
Miletus,  237. 
Mileve,  496. 
Milford  Haven,  5 
Milicz,  J.,  462, 4N 
Milk,  336,  642. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  28,  349, 
Mill  Branch  Ass 

C.  and 8. C.j827 
Mill  Church,  va., 
Mill  Creek  Churc 
Mill  Creek  Churc 
Mill  Creek  Chui 

553. 
MiUenarianism, 

Millennium,  251- 
609,627. 

Miller,  Bei^.,  562 

Miller    (Elder, 
Vanhom,    froi 
phia  Associatic 

Miller,  Hugh,  28. 

Miller,  John,  520. 

MiUer,  T.,  849. 

Miller,  Wm.,  610. 

MiUerites,  610, 64 

Miller's  Ferry  ( 

924. 

Milman,  H.  H., 

160-9,  218,  311, 

414,  420,  423,  426 

439,  443,  445,  452 

Milner,  Isaac,  541 

Milner,  Joseph,  ( 

Miltitz,  477. 

Milton,  H.,  894. 

Milton,  John,  512 

Mind,  origin  of,  i 

Mine,  India  a  de< 

Ministry,  20.  203 

230,  234,  250.  299 

458,  504,  505,  519 

682,    546-8,    559, 

600-^  612,  618, 
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Modern  fashionable  reUglon,  Moore,  A.  L.,  no.  I    lei,  164, 86T,  888, 415, 478, 49^ 

951-963.  Moore,  aayton,  62S,  799,  7«S,I     498,  670,  615,  619,  628, 692, 936. 

Moderator,  696,  697.  701.  709,     796-9,  807-9,  812-14,  817,  819,  Mottses  from  an  Old  M«nBe»> 

718,802,809,886,889,891,900,,    823,824,849,852,860,861,866.1    961-968. 

915,  917,  922,  924,  925, 929.  875,  876.  Mot,  B.  I.,  888. 

Moed,  294.  jMoore,    D.    R.,  798,  800,  809,lMott,  D.  J.,  782,  786,  786. 

Mohammed,  405,  414-17,  687.     I    805-7,  809-11,  816-18,  821,  824,iMott,  D.  L.,  780. 
Mohammedans,  17,  49, 70,  500,     825.  :  Mountain   District  Associa- 

581.  582.  640,  649.  Moore,  F..  902.  |     tlon,  N.  C,  508,  819-21,  823,. 

Mohammedanism,    327,    347,  Moore,  lohabod,  622,  780,  784,'    825-7,  906,  922. 

SAO,  851, 354,  385,  412-20,  422,     785,  792.  Bfoimtain  Ron  ChuTch,  Va.,. 

4:12-4.  441-3,  445.  461.  470.  Moore,  James  R,  817,  828, 824.      553. 


Mohler,  J.  A.,  402, 599.  Moore,  J..  850. 

Molalla  Church.  Oregon,  909.  Moore.  John.  697. 706.  866. 
Molay.  James  Dn,  458.  Moore,  John  R.,  786,  862. 

MoUnsks,  Age  of,  84, 38.  1  Moore.  Lemuel,  780. 

Moluno,  278.  Moore.  Lewis,  706.  713,  715. 

Monarchlans,  877.  Moore,  R.  M.  O..  777,  781,  791. 

Monarchies,     eccleslastioal.  Moore's  Church,  Nash  Co.,  N. 

292.  C,  725. 

Monarchy,  617,  676.  Moore,  Samuel,  780. 

Monasteries,  427,  448, 461.  475.  Moral  Essays,  535, 575. 
Monastlcism,  166,  829.  891.393.  Moralism,  586. 

395,  396.  408.  422.  423. 425.  440.  Moralists,  184. 
Monastic  Orders.  342,  343.        Morality,  287, 329,  86»-61,  967, 
jj  .  —    —       —  —    —  388,389,394,417, 


Mount  Ararat  Church,  Va.^ 

922,924. 

Monnt  Oamiel  Church,  Miss.» 

902. 
Monnt    Enon     Amooiation^ 

Fla..  891. 
Mount   Qilead   Association^ 

ni.,  895. 
Mount  GUead  Church,  Ala.» 

887. 

Mount  Ollead  Church,  Texas,. 

914. 
Mount  Morfah  Church,  Ore.» 

910. 
489,  444, 456, 473,  Mount  Nebo  Chnroh,  Mlss.^ 
492,498,497,609,1     904. 

557, 558,575,582,;Moimt   Ollve   ChuTch,  Ala.» 
593,594,608,611.1    885,886. 
647, 927, 928, 951, 'Mount  Olive  Church,  Texas,. 

I    915. 
I  of  Predestina- 'Mount   Pisgah   Association, 


M 

M 

M 

Monkey,  600. 

Monks,  825,  490.  421,  496,  497, 

431,  436,  461,  475,  476,  482. 
Monmouth's  Rebellion,  589. 
Monod,  Adolph,  643. 
Monogamy,  48,  49, 67. 
Monomania,  414. 
Monophysltlsm,  407, 408,  418. 
Monotheism,  8,  4, 17, 106,  106, 

366,  414-16. 
Monothelltlsm,  418. 
Monroe,  James,  782. 
Montanists,  19,  367,  386,  890, 

473. 
Montanus,  866. 
Montanye,B.,934. 
Montanye,  T.  B.,  556. 
Montennes.  409. 
Moutfort,  Simon  de,  448. 
Moon,  30,  35-37,  93,  154,  190, 

378,  412.  658,  945. 
Moore,  Alfred.  871. 
Moore,  Andrew  J.,  806,  810, 

812,  815,  816,  818-90,  823,  827, 

860,862. 


ll  A^'wiinlRnlRtn 
«. 

inroh,  N.  C,  664, 
725,  799, 748,  791, 
•875. 
469,  471. 

d  Moraylanism, 
551,  660, 585, 586, 


i.  669,  668. 
?h,  566. 
•iatlon,  m.,  806. 

898,  894,  864. 
Mormonism,  586, 609,  610. 
Morning  cloud,  918. 
Morris,  Hillary,  796. 
Morris,   Holloway,   714,   716, 
854. 

Mon*i8.  Jacob.  871. 

Morris.  John,  of  Ala.,  887. 

Morris.  John,  of  Pa.,  566. 

Morris,  N.,  903. 

Morse.  W.  J..  866. 

jMorse,  Willis,  866.     , 

iMorsely,  B.,  795,  796. 

Mortgage,  580. 

Morton,  B.  F.,  797,  806. 

Morton,  B.  L.,  795. 

Morton,  £.,  807,  906. 

Mosaics,  282. 

Moseley,  E.,  888. 

MoHcley,  W.,  890. 

MoAheim,  J.  L.,  187,  283,  992, 
873,  376,  877,  382,  388,  420-8,1 
443,  470,  WS,  506,  540,  569. 

Moseff.  4, 11.  26-28. 32-88. 41, 42,  i 
60.  62,  77,  79-103,  112,  118, 115, 

i     117, 124, 131, 136,  139, 161, 164,  | 


Miss.,  902. 
Mount  Pleasant  Association, 

Iowa,  896. 
Mount  Pleasant  Aaooolatlon, 

Mo.,  905. 
Mount  Pleasant  Aaaodation, 

Ohio,  909. 
Mount  Pleasant  Chnroh,  Ala., 

886. 

Mount  Pleasant  Church,  Ark., 

889. 

Mount     Pleasant     Church, 

Tenn^  912. 
Mount  Pleasant  Church,  Tex.^ 

913 
Mount  Poney  Church,  Va.^ 

554. 

Mount    Salem    Association, 

Ind.,  896. 
Mount  Tiibor  Church,  W.  ya.» 

554. 

Mount     Zion     Association, 

Miss.,905. 
Mount  Zion  Association,  Mo., 

905. 
Mount   Zion    Church,   Ala., 

886-8. 
Mount   Zion   Chnreh,    Ark., 

889. 
Mount  Zion  Church,  Md.,  900. 
Mount  Zion  Church,  Oregon, 

910. 
Mount  Zion  Church,  Va.,  921, 

925. 
Mourners'  benches,  895,  836, 

583,632. 
Mouth  of  Licking  Church,  630. 
Mud,  652. 

Mud  Creek  Association,  Ala.» 
1     816,886,888. 
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Mad  Greek  Churcli,  Ala.,  886, 

887 
Muddy  Creek  Chnroh,  K.  C, 

908. 
Muddy  Creek  Churob,  Va., 

653. 
Muddy   River    Assooiation, 

ni.,  895. 
Mulilhauseii,  481. 
Mulberry  Churcb,  Texas,  916. 
Muller,  Max,  64, 346,  851. 
Munster,  386,  440,  474,  503,  505. 
Munzer,  Tbomas,  414, 481, 482, 

503. 
Murder,  333,  642;  probiblted, 

60. 
Murmurings  of  Israelites,  96. 
Murpbey,  8.,  872. 
Morpbree,  S.,886. 
Murpbree,  W.,  886. 
Murray,  J.,  591. 
Murrell,  Robert,  707.  71^15, 

720,  723,  726,  727,  731,  735. 
Musfprave,  Elder,  886. 
Muakingum  Association,  O., 

909. 
Music,  113,  309,  327,  600-8,  638. 
Musical  instruments,  65. 
Muskets,  611. 
Muslin  robes,  holy,  326. 
Mnssle  Sboals  Association, 

Ala.,  888. 
Must,  286. 

Myatt,  W.  A.,  806,  808. 
Myconius,  O.,  490. 
Myers,  A.  £.,  600. 601. 
My  Ood,  my  life,  my  love, 

647. 

My  Ood,  wbat  silken  cords 

are  Tbine,  647. 
Myra,  237. 
Mysla,  283. 
My  sterv  Babylon,  264>8 ;  (see 

Babylon). 
Mystery  of  free  grace  and 

free  will,  646. 
Mystery  of  predestination, 

494,  579,  697,  620,  653, 656, 671. 

Mystery  of  tbe  Trinity,  24, 

660,  679,  620. 
Mystics,  835,  475,  481,  619. 
Mystieism,  451, 537. 
Myt«nbogaert,  James,  609. 
Mytbology,  scientilic  pagan, 


N. 
Naaman,  278, 656. 
Nabonnedus,  146. 
Nadab,  122. 
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Pingley ,  T. 
Pippen,  C.  I 
Pippen,  J. 

854,  860,  87 
Pippen,  J.  J 
Plppen,  N.  ] 
Pippen,  8.  E 
Pisa,  462,  461 

Plscataway 

626. 

Pi8f?ab,  100. 
Plsldla,  236. 
Pitchforks,  ( 
Pitt,  B.  P., 

806-7,  810, 

862. 
Pitt,  B.  C, 

.    ggg 

Pltt,*N.,  796, 
Pitt,  N.  G.,  i 
Pitt,  Wm., » 
Plttman,  H. 
Plttman,  Wi 
Plttman,  Wl 
Pittsburg,  P 
Plus  IV.,  Po 

Pius  vn.,  P 

Plus  IX.,  P< 

682. 
Placllla,  991. 
Plagues,  81. 
Plain  Dress 
Plantagenet 
Plants,  34, 3C 
Plato  and  F 

234,  243,32C 

695,  961. 
Pleasant  HI 

909,  910. 
Pleasant  Val 

898-900. 
Pliny,  868-63 
PlotJnns,  866 
Plum  Creek 

914,  916. 
Plunged  In  t 

spair,  547. 
Plymouth,  I 
Plymouth,  Ji 
Plsrmouth,  15 

878. 
Plymouth  B 

608,609. 
Pneuma,  328 
Pocatalico 

Va.,926. 
Poets  of   le 

phets,  116. 
Pogglo,  492. 
Poieo,  304. 
PoimaiDo,  25 
Poindexter, 
Point   Remc 

889,891. 
Poison,  225, 

461,  463-6, 

641,  648,  72^ 
Poland,  422, 

507. 
Poland,  J.,  8 
Political    £4 

sore  of,  «W 
Politics,  461, 
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Prepare  me,  gnclous  Ood,  Prochoms,  Deaoon,  IM. 

640.  I  Proctor.  F.,  7»6,  7ir7. 

Preiibuteroe,  300.  i  Proctor,  Hines,  811. 

PresbyterUns.   373.  382,  991. 'Proctor,  J..  791.  7M.  707. 

20ft.  306,  8U5.  ;»2.  ;tt(S,  336.  344.  Proctor,  8.   D..  706.  707.  800, 

345.  361.  873.  400.  410,  411. 470,'     810. 

473,  486.  486,  491.  486,  801.  608.  Profanity.  680.  937. 

618.  630,  636.  636.  638. 648, 649,  Prof ession, religions,  increase 

663.  681.  686.  680.  600, 607.  613.      of .  883,  834,  639-43. 

614,  639,  640.  739,  761.  804.  839.  ProffreM.  678,  679,  687. 680.687, 
Preftbytcrian  ordination,  303.'    641.647. 

am^S'ij.  ,Progre«ftiyene88   of    Divine 

Preiibyterlan  polity,  491,  493.1    revelation.  3.  4,  6,  467,  49L 

4J9.  |Proiatenil.394. 

Presbyter.  100. 393, 393. 804. 883.  Promises  of  Ood,  63.  69, 66. 67. 
Presbytery  (Calvin's).  491, 403. 1  69.  70,  80,  81, 106, 110, 117, 133, 
Presbyter  (Elder  and  BUhop     134, 149. 164,  308,  360, 831, 630. 

sjmonymous  in  the  Bible).  7.  i    667,  636.  641.  643, 679, 686. 


Presbyters  (see  Elders) 


Propaganda,  607.  616.  683. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

673-7;  (seeEvangeUxation). 

349.         Prophets,  3. 8,  113-«.  118.  138, 

r.  139. 131. 138,  ISO,  147. 163, 164. 

166.  171. 177-80.  307.  333,  234. 

347-^8,  307.  309.  680,  666,  600. 
—    —    —    — 

»8.  311.  Prophets,  false,  217,  332,  348. 

383.384,'     354-6. 

M8,  440., Prophets,  sons  or  companies 
of  the,  113, 114.  309. 

Brs.  30,  Prospect   Chapel    (see   WU- 

300-307,     liams's  Chiireh,  N.  C). 

Prospect  Church,  N.  C,  738. 

114,  134.  Proselyte,  106,  338,  330.  360. 

176, 184,  ProHclytlng,  843,  364, 878,  416, 

339.330,1     430,684. 

-37,  443, 1  Proteus,  483. 

476. 477,  Protestants,  vlL,  vUL,  168, 176. 

643, 683,     308.  364-6.  363.  373-4.  376.  383. 

738.766.  395.  396,  308,  330-3.  841.  843. 
3U.  363.  338.  883,  400.  403.  417. 

iodlcal,  438.  437.  454.  473.  473.  486-603. 
606-8.  618,  616.  638.  630.  631. 
636.  636,  688-40.  660.  681-01, 
696.  600-9.  633.  638-41,  665. 
760.  773.  830,  840,  846,  988. 


Primitive  Baptists,  46.  66-68. 

148.  316.  330.  334;  (see  Bap-' 

tists.  old  School).  I 

Primitive    Baptist    Assocla-  Protevaugelium.  3.  63. 

tion.  Miss..  903-6.  {Protoplasm,  13. 16. 

Primitive  Baptist  doctrine.  Protracted  Meetings,  336, 688. 


Psalms.  117. 118.  189.  177,  460, 
407.  468.  493,  640.  647.  666. 

Psalter,  447, 476. 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals, 
301.  303.  433,  433.  436, 436, 437, 
477. 

Pseudo-Spirituallsnu  356, 258. 

Psuche.  338. 

Psychopannychlsm,  491,  60S, 

686.  610.  694. 
Pterodactyls.  38. 
Ptolemies.  140,  141,  168,  160, 

161.  366.  377. 
Ptolemals.  318. 
Publican.  604.  696,  666, 668. 
Puckett,  L.  J..  779. 
Puckett.  P.,  77&-83,  784. 
Pulcheria,  391. 
Pulleys,  445. 

Pulpit  affiliations,  826. 766. 
Pungo,  Va..  703. 
Pungo  Church,  N.  C,  786, 806, 

867. 
Pungo  River,  N.  C.  866. 
Punishment  of  the  wicked 

(see  Everlasting). 
PurceU.  W.  C,  916. 
Purgatory.  168,  268.  826,  820, 

355.  406.  400.  413.  436, 431, 436, 

440.  473,  483.  606. 
Purifoy.  John.  736. 
Purlm.  Feast  of.  07, 157. 
Purington.  Joseph  L.,  622, 796, 

797.883. 

urington,  Wm.  J.,  666,  656, 

796.810.8^838,883. 
Pursley.  T.  K..  818.  819. 
Purvis.   J.    W..   706-800.    803, 

805-10.  813.  838,  861,  883,  864, 

866.876. 
Purvis,  8..  781-8.  787. 
Pusey.  K  B..  606. 
Puseyism  (see  Higfa-Chtiroh- 

Ism). 
Puteoll,  387. 
Putnam,  886. 
Pyrenees.  399.  410. 487. 
Pythagoras,  38, 898. 


gratriousness  of.  ill.,  665-7. 

Primitive  Ebenezer  Associa- 
tion. Oa..  807-13. 814. 816, 817, 
819-21.  833,  835-7.  893.  896. 

Primitive  Pathway,  the.  814. 

Primitive  Pulaski  Associa- 
tion. Ga. ,  895. 

Primitive  Western  Associa- 
tion. Ga..  895. 

I>rinc«ton,  N.  J..  833. 

Princeton  College.  N.  J..  648. 

Prince  Williams  Association, 
8.  C.  9li 

Principiaof  Isaac  Newton,  14. 

Pringlo,  K.  F..  831. 

Printing.  470. 

Priscilla,  835. 

Prij*<'illian.  303. 

rrivate  Judgment,  right  of. 
in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, vil.,  vliL,  30. 

Pi  Ivy  Ouncll,  English,  685, 
593. 

Probablllsm,  473, 615,  SIS. 


584.  637,  746,  754,  767. 768,  917, 
918. 

Proverbs,  131, 139,  486. 

Providence,  165, 333-4, 303. 813, 
331.  331.  343.  374,  400.  401,  433, 
460.  453.  457.  461.  473, 478.  479. 
485.  489.  490,  498,  606. 519.  536, 
539.  633.  536.  560.  563.  664.  573, 
676.  578-80.  586.  622.  637,  641, 
643.  646-8.  666,  668,  671.  673, 
685.  691.  731.  833,  857. 

Providence.  R.  I..  843. 035, 036. 

Providence  Association,  Tex- 
'  as,  914-16. 

Providence  Church,  Ala.,  887. 

Providence  Church,  N.  C. 
796.  863,  866. 

Providence  Church,  Texas. 

914. 
Provoost,  8.,  540. 
Proxy-faith.  372. 
Prudence,  Miss.  966. 
Pnissia.  419.  433.  486,  441.  443, 

487.686. 


•uackery.  681. 

luadrupeds,  oreatlon  of,  3a 
luakers.  297.  446,  608,  618-30. 
633,  631.  637.  676,  683.  588,  606, 
614.  640.  739. 
Qualifications  of  a  gospel 
minister,  307-13,  669,  670-3, 
704. 

[uality.  608. 

iuankey  Church,  N.  C,  716, 
718.  744. 

•uantlco  Church,  Va.,  036. 
Satan,  61. 

iuatrefages.  J.  L.  A.  de,  691. 
iueen  of  Heaven,  830.  582. 
lUeries.  696,  702,  709,  731,  830- 
834.862. 

Quiches  of  Central  Americar 

16. 
Qulnlsexton  Council,  4ia 
Qulvre   Slloam    Association 

(see  Cnlvre  Slloam  AMod- 

atlon.  Mo.). 
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Ra.  660,  651. 

BabblnH,  U9, 161, 17( 
196,  234,  336,  268,  281 
312,  314. 

Rabshakehs,  319. 

Race-paths,  834. 

Rachel,  74,  76,  77. 

Rack,  83,  326,  826,  440 

Racovian  Catechiftn 

Radbert,  PaschaiiiiLe 

Radiata,37. 

Raffling,  326.  864. 

Rahab,  104,  111. 

Raikee,  Robert,  689, 

Railing.  284,  290,  291. 

Railroad,  Celestial, 

Railroads,  347. 

Rain.  2,  81,  868,  4801 

Rainbow,  69,  6a 

Rakia,  35. 

Raleigh.  N.  C,  786. 1 

Raleigh  Associatioi 
730,  735,  741,  743,  74 

Raleigh  Conference 

Ramah,  114. 

Ramapo  Church,  N< 
934. 

Rambo,  H..  893. 

Ranisev,  Jamc^  B., : 

Rams'  noma,  104. 

Ramus,  Peter,  609. 

RandaU,  Bei^.,  664. 

Rautizo,  277,  278. 

Rappings,  611. 

Rationallsni,  23, 153 
274,  327,  328,  838,  34 
404,  406,  417,  426,  42 
485,  609,  511,  634,  68 
545,  578,  586,  687-^. 

Raven,  59. 

Ravenna,  142, 267, 27 
461.456. 

Rawlinson,  George, 

Rawlinson,  Henry, : 

Ray,  John,  914. 

Rayner,  A.,  735, 740, 

Raymond,  of  loalot 

.  Razors,  600. 

Read,  Jesse,  ▼.,  698 
708,  712,  716,  716,  711 
725,  726,  728-31,  744, 

Read,  John,  712,  713, 

Read,  Thomas,  707. 

Reader,  Final  Notice 

964 

Reader,  Special  Not 

ery.iil. 
Reading,  England,  C 
Realism,  428. 
Reasondeitled,  634, 
Reason,  human  (8e< 

fUJsm). 
Rebekah,  69,  70,  72. 
Recentness  of  the 

man,  40, 41. 
Reck,  W.,  901. 
Reolus.  R,  349,  360,  ( 
Reconciliation  of  Sci 

Scriptui-e,      two 

methods  of,  33. 
Red  Banks  Church, 

859. 
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irty^ 

the 
186, 


131, 
.232^ 
,292, 
-406, 
,643, 
.608, 
.685^ 


looa 

>630^ 


(see 
spel 


iree, 
»648^ 


507^ 
288, 

r. 

,179, 
634,. 

.  20, 
268, 

,537, 
694, 

5,  to 

ftby- 


686, 

,679, 

,139, 
427, 

767, 

Ible, 
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BevlTftlltts,  fenuUa,  MS. 


IRoblnfloi 


Bevivals,  rell^oun,  600,  OOOjRobinfioi 
038.  034,  OSSTnO,  717, 764, 706, 1  Rock,  » 
767.  768.  863.  868,  917,  91&        !  Rook  of 

Beyocadon  of  Sdict  of  Nad -Rocky  U 
tM,  007.  Rooky  B] 

Revolt  of  ten  trlbei^  laa,  128.1    900. 

RevoluttOQ,  American.  996 ;  Rocky  B 
(see  American  Revolution).     663,  718 

Revolution,      French      (see  Rockvill 


French  Revolution). 
Revolution.  Puritan,  478. 
Reynolde,  B.,  849. 
Reynolds,  W.,  796, 790, 800, 807, 

849.  853. 


Rodolph 
Roe,  Job 
Rof^ers,, 
Rofcemoi 
876. 


RhantlMB,  ttZ,  TH,  i78,  S86,  Rofcers,  I 


333. 
Bheffium,  387. 
BhefmA,  436, 439. 
Rhine,  403,  407, 400. 
Rhode  Uland,  390,  397,  848, 

633.  S36.  663,  670. 
Rhodes,  387. 
Rhone.  463. 
Rib,  48. 

Rice,  Luther.  739,  700, 788, 700. 
Rice,  John,  86& 
Bice  Christianii,  360. 
JUohard  CoBur^e-Iioii,  484. 
JUcbard   II.  (England),  467, 

465.466. 
Richardu,  J.,  886. 
Blchardik  L..  896,  800, 90L 
Riohelleu.  Cardinal,  48T. 
Richmond,  Va.,  844, 078. 
Bloks,  A.  £.,  880. 
Ricka,  R.,  886. 
Ricks,  W..  886. 
Riddle,  J.,  913, 914. 
Rienzi,  461,  464. 
Rifle,  680. 

Rigdon.  Bidney,  000. 
Right,  687. 

Right  hand,  mark  in  the,  168. 
Rigney,  L,  933. 
Riley's  Creek  Choroh,  N.  C, 

90& 
Riots,  611. 

Rising  for  prayers,  TOT. 
Ritter.  J.,  716. 
Ritualism,  891,  437,  S18,  64^ 

686,  680,  806,  010.  648. 
River  Brethren,  846. 
River  of  Life,  361. 
Roanoke    Association,   Ya., 

714,  716,  993,  934. 
Roanoke  Church,  Va.,  931. 
Roanoke    District    AMOCla- 

tion,  730, 733. 
Roanoke    River,   N.  C,  T19, 

734,  739.  740.  801.  861,  87L 
Robbtns,  Elder,  733. 
Robbins,  J..  903. 
Roberson.  George  D.,  813, 817, 

818.  830.  831,  836,  837.  876. 
Roberteon,  F.  W..  690. 
Robertson,  J.  A.,  834, 836, 868. 
Roberteon,  Joshua,  791,  861 

874. 
Rol>ertson.  Robert,  773. 
Robertson,  W.,  390. 
Robertson,  W.  P.,  864. 
.RoblnaoB,  S.,  819, 800, 887. 


Rogers, " 
Rollo,  43 
Romagtti 
Romainc 
Roman 

of,  301. 
Roman 
116,  17 
364-0,9 
391,  391 
830,843 
876,  37t 
893,396 
414,  417 


491,  4W 
681,    68 

681--4,  1 

061,604 

918,988 

Roman  c 

Boman  J 

868,  set 

419,673 

Romania 

176,177 

688,644 

Bomansi 
141,143 
169,314 
419,447 

Romans, 
the,  10 

Romant^ 

Rome,  9 
388,  St; 

837,  331 

881,  S» 

414,  41S 

433,  43S 

463,  47' 

609.  6M 

Romiith, 

Romului 

Roofs,  60 

Rope,  34 

Rosary, 

Rose,  8. 

iRoss.  Ja 

86a 

Roes,  Jc 

848,  86C 

Roes,Le 

Roes,  Ml 

733,73fi 

833,884 
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893,  S9I 

434,434 

695. 

Saladin, 

8alah,(K 

Salamis, 

Salaries 

316,3a 

032,639 

e33,  ea 

Buppo 
Salem,  1 
daiem  A 
Salem  A 
Salem  A 
Salem  I 

897 

Salem  A 

Salem  C 

Salem   ' 

Flatty 

C). 

Salem  C 

Salem  C 

Salerno, 

Aallsbtu 

668,70 

821,82 

Sallsbui 

Salt,  613 

Salt  Cn 

896. 

8alt  Lie 

Salvatlc 

Salvatic 

by  wi 

80,88. 

147,  IT 

196-2(M 

267,27 

331,38 

426,46 

482-6, 

630,64 

668,67 

749,  76 

872,  91 

Salvatlc 

647. 

Salvatlc 

647. 
Salvlan, 
Samaria 

162, 16 

666. 

Samarit 

167.16 
Siunarit 
124. 

Sameafl^ 
Samofla 
Sampso 
Sameon 
Samael, 
Samueli 
Sanctm 

733. 

SandraQ 
Sanden 
Sanden 
Sanden 
fiandua] 


821,  Scaly-CoBBolence.  Mr.,  964. 

Beandluavla,  426. 
».,N.  ScaudlnavlauA,  religious  his- 
tory of,  16. 
,  111.,  Scape-guat,  92,  93, 16L 
Scarborough,  O.,  866. 
i,K.  Scarlet,  98. 

Sceptre,  golden,  167. 
rren  Sceptre  of  Israel,  101. 

Schair.  Philip,  viii.,  45,  162. 
Lnti-  183,  186, 187, 190, 203-16, 260-2, 
^800,  269,  271,  292,  300-8,  307,  316, 
332,  361,  367,  370,  371, 884, 394, 
,  662,  411,  412,  466,  472,  474,  491, 493, 
494.  496,  497,  499,  601, 604.  612, 
Dl.,      640,  598,  614-16, 666. 

SchaiS'-Herzog  EncyclopaHlia 
,  167,     of   Religious    Knowledge, 
,  492.      343.  473,  482,  486,  499,  636, 638, 
596.  699,  649,  846. 
Schellen,  H.,  26. 
723,  Schleirermacher,  F.  D.  £., 
690.  691. 
1, 424,  Scholasticism,    427,   438,   40, 
L  696. 

Schoolmen,  311, 312. 
686.   Schools,  Sectarian,  748. 

Science,  862,  366,  404,  678,  680, 
681,687,688,694.011,641.644. 
Science  and  Scripture,  rela- 
tions and  harmony  of,  10-12, 
,892,     23^2. 

Science,  true,  modest,  27. 
Sciences  and  Arts,  no  saving 

Sower  in,  66. 
oto  Association,  Ohio,  909. 
Sclavonia,  426. 
Scoggins,  J.,  799. 
ScotUmd,  308.  383,  400,  410, 412, 
,  796,     466.  486,  487,  490,  496, 498, 601, 
608,  618,  619,  638,  648,  660, 669, 
681,  680,  607,  610,  688, 880. 881. 
,  899.  Scotland  Neck,   N.   a.   864, 
866. 
Scott,  B.  A.,  819. 
Scott,  C.  A.,  799,  80a 
Soott,  D.  A.,  821,  826. 
,  116,  Scott,  John,  841. 
Soott,  J.  A.,  988. 
I.        Scott,  John  D.,  816,  820,  9M. 
ScoU,  Thomas,  91,  641,  641, 
618. 
Thy  Scourging  (see  Flagellation). 

Scribes,  186, 191. 
tioD,  Scriptures  the  only  infallible 
standard  of  faith  and  prao- 
,496.     tice.  vii,  viii.,   19;   to  be 

studied,  313;  (see  Bible). 
Aon),  Souppemong  Church,  N.  C, 
703,  784,  806,  849,  863.  866,  864. 

8cyUa.664. 

Scythians,  religious  history 

of,  16. 
Bea,264. 
1,  N.  Seacock  Church,  Va.,  707. 
Seals,  193,  248,  249,  262,  266. 
412,  Seasons,  87 ;   sacred,  of  the 
Jews,  93-97. 
79^81.  Se-Baptist.  624. 

Second  Adventists  (see  Bfil- 

lerites). 
Second  Adventists,  Seventh 
Day,  64a 
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fieoond  Oentozy,  mt-mi,  mii,]   written,  aao,  648,  546,  54a,  ShintolsU,  640. 

614,541,043.  I    673,763. 

Seccmd  Oomliix  of  Christ,  144,  BcoiMiit,  61,  89,  949,  951 

612,  537,  688,  860,  606, 610, 618,     906,  673. 

680.  8eFU|(,  69. 

Second  death,  685.  Ben'ante,  marring  of,  890; 

Second  Hopewell  Ghorch,  N.I    attendance  of,  on 

J.,  656.  worship,  830,  831. 

Secularisation  of  politics,  607.  Servetns,  Michael,  409. 

563.  iSenrlce  of  God,  667-9. 

Seculum  Obscunim,  Ifl,  309.     Session,  499. 
Secundum   merita   operum,  Seth,  Ix. 

546.  Hethltes.  66 ;  modem,  866. 

Seebohm.  F.,  478, 479.  Settle,  D..  887. 

Seed  of  the  woman  and  Seed  Seven,  a  symbolical  number, 

of  the  Devil.  63.  54.  951.  973.  ■    46.  47,  160,  967. 
Set"  Iitraers  gentle  Shepherd  Seven  Mile   Association,  N. 


Shlshak.  194. 

Shittim,  109. 

Shivers,  A.,  70T. 

Shivers.  Wm.,  869. 
E.  ffgw  i  Shook.  J.  W.,  914, 918. 
family  Shoothig.  holv.  896. 

Shoulder's  HjQl,  Va.,  70S. 

Show-bread,  86,  88. 

Show  pity.  Lord,  O  Lord,  for- 
give, 647. 

Shows,  religious,  600-8, 896. 

Shun-repentanoe,    town    of. 
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stand,  547, 
Seeker,  696. 

Seeking  Qod.  164, 901, 934. 
SeelyrJ.  T.,  916. 
Seir.  101. 
Self.  667-9. 
Seleucia.  936. 

Seleuoidie,  140, 141, 163. 160. 
Self-righteousness,  63. 147, 189, 

336,  969.  971.  308,  396, 396,  398.  Sevenis,  368,  869,  874. 

636,  639.  666.  jSeviUe.  470. 

Self-saoriflce,  587, 680, 604, 606,  Sexes,  numerical  equality  of. 


C.,906. 
Seventeenth     Oentury, 
341,  446,  607-84.  641. 

Seventh  Oentunr,  41»-18,  488. 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,   591. 

636. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 

Newport,  It.  I.,  636. 
Severn  Biver.  46a 


40. 
Shabnim.  150. 
Shaddlck,  W.  M., 
Shadow  on  dial,  going  back 

of.  131. 
Shadows,  173-5, 
Shadrach,   188,   187,  188,  144, 

145. 
Shady  Grove  Church,  N.  C. 


610.  619.  645. 
Self-nnpporting  Missions,  606. 
ScUnkian  Turks,  438,  433. 
Helwyn.  G.  A..  606. 
Semi-Augustlnlanlsm,  409. 
Semi-OalvinisU,  883, 613. 
Semi-Pelagianism,  337-31, 893, 

395-406,  496,  473,  495,  609,  610, 

649. 
Semler.  J.  S.,  540. 
Semlnarium  de  Propaganda  Shaftsbury  Association,  714, 

Fide,  616.  I    715. 

Semitic  Baees.  religious  hls-.Shakers,  637,  688. 

tory  of,  16, 17.  Shakespeare,  W.,  98,  615. 

Semple.  B.  B.,  578-7.  Shaking  of  hands,  9ia 

Senates,  97,  492.-617.  jShalaeh.  650. 

Seneca,  214, 216.  Shallow-deep,  Mr.,  968. 

Seneca  Church,  Md.,  664,  897.;8hallum.  133. 

898,  903.  .Shalmaneser,  131, 199. 

Seneca  Church,  Virginia,  933., Shame.  473. 606. 

934.  Hhamgar,  111. 


Sennacherib.  180i 
Sentences.  436. 
Sentimentallsm.  681,  687. 
Separate  Baptists,  921. 


Shammal,  184. 
Hharon  Church,  Ga.,  89L 
Sheba,  131. 
Hhevhem,  66, 75, 107. 


»«^l'iM.«»iA3  octyvinin,  VAX.  ,r>urviioiu,  vo,  i»,  avi. 

Separates.  697. 698. 707-11,867.  Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  963, 968. 
Senaratlonof  the  church  from,  Sheep,  90,  91,  346,  396,  318,  684, 

the  world.  30.  387-91,  601-3,      633. 

644;  of  Church  and  State,  Sheet,  great,  337. 

30,  294-7,  (see  Church  and,Bhektnah,  63, 86, 156, 197. 

State);  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sheldon  &  Co.,  761. 


Catholics,  413,  419,  437,  439, 

441. 
Separatists,  659. 
Sepovs,  580. 

Scppnoris,  167.  

Soptuagint.  40.  41,  77, 168, 161., Shepherds,  183. 

194.  197.  307.  278,  391.  Rherrod.  J.,  866. 

Sepulture,  rites  of,  16.  'Sherwood,  J.,  868,  869. 

Sen  uatchy  Association,  i  Shields,  J. ,  863. 

Ti*nn.,  913.  Shlloh,  4,  78, 112, 166, 156,  159. 


Shelton,  J..  889. 
Shelton,  J.  C,  886. 
Shem,  60-63, 115. 
Shemaiah,  134, 134. 
Shenandoah,  Va.,  668. 


Serfdom.  433.  473,  480-2. 

Ser^HH,  418. 

Sermons,  funeral,  891,  893; 


Shtloh  Church,  Washington, 

D.  C,  935. 
Shimei,  133, 668, 661. 


Siam,  680. 

Siberia,  376. 

Sicarii.  317. 

Slchem,  66. 

Sicily.  878.  408,  424. 

Sidellug  Hill  Church,   Pa., 

898,899. 
Sldon.  337,  666. 
Sigillaria,  406. 
Slgismund,  463, 467. 
Signs,  covenant,  87. 
Signs  of  the  Times,  168,  323, 

356.  356,  567,  633,  634, 636, 637, 

664.  667.  774-6,  814,  S33,  840, 

883.936-5a 
Sihon.  08. 106. 
Silas,  907,  806. 
Silesia,  469. 

Silken  gowns,  holy,  89S. 
Silo,  169. 
Siloam,  96. 
Siloam    Aaaociation,    Iowa, 

896. 
Siloam  Association,  Missouri, 

906. 

Siloam  Association,  Oregon, 
909-11. 

Silver  (see  Money). 

Simeon,  74,  75,  97, 110, 13L 

Simon  Magus,  330, 366. 

Simon  Peter  (see  Peter,  the 
Apostle). 

Simon,  son  of  Mattathias,  164. 

Simon  the  Canaanite,  Apos- 
tle. 186. 

Simon  the  Just,  161. 

Simons,  Menno,  604, 506. 

Simmons.  W.,  933. 

Simony,  230,  461,  464,  463. 

Simpson,  Brother,  731. 

Simpson,  Matthew,  398. 

Simpson,  Wm..  9ia 

Sin  cursed  by  God,  63-56,  58, 
69,  61,  68,  73,  74, 81, 83, 85, 101, 
103,  106,  106, 117, 118. 133, 128, 
130^,  134-6, 146,  147, 161, 158, 
163,  170,  215-334,  348,  363-6, 
630,  643,  949^60. 

Sin.  origin  of,  31,  82,  346,  415, 
417,  466.  619.  630,  636,  943-60. 

Sin.  Original  51,  435,  643,  649. 

Sin,  selfishness  of,  63. 

Bin-sick  souls,  salvation  for, 
44,  203.  317,  636,  635,  666,  667, 
660,  919. 

Sin.  voluntariness  of,  363, 388, 
483,943,948. 

Sinai,  77,  84,  96,  106,  191,  103, 
199,684. 
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ic«Tit7>  199»«6,S88,4M»,0XJ 
»^(6«  006. 

i>cauiore  Churob«  Md.»  900. 
iKluK*  6125,  637,  6i»,  598,  555, 
>Hd,  OOO,  601,  038,  090, 064, 007, 
S35,  836«  918,  933,  9S9, 939, 961. 
ukiuK   Creek  Qmroh,  Va., 

!S54.  921. 

n^^etary,  J.  P.,  804. 

n»rletoii,  A.  J.,  889. 

u;^letOQ,  B.,  875. 

iiKieton*  J.,  836. 

lu^leton,  W.  D..  860. 

luner  Saved,  613. 

iHcra.  106. 

laliiiutLS,  889. 

Ix  bunored  and  sixty-six, 

266. 

lixteentli  Century,"  890,  886, 

Ml,  843,  496,  436,  440, 441, 4U, 

446,  447,  469,  460,  469,470,473- 

606,  513,  688,  589,  501, 889, 846. 

»xth  Century,  408-11. 

^\xtUB  TV..  Pope,  465,  47a 

Skeata*  EtymoIogioalDiction- 

ary,  27S,  400. 
Skepp,  J.,  837. 

SkepUoIsm,  1-15,  38-49,  837, 
349,  378,  379,  438,  511, 640, 585, 
613,  638,  938. 
Bkewarkey  Church,  N.  C,  564, 
101,  713,  718,  730,  734, 781, 736, 
741,  744,  777,  784,  796, 848, 867, 
860,  864,  809-71,  874,  875)  938- 
930,933. 

Skewarkey  Union,  718,  838, 

859,  863.  876,  939-^1. 
Skillet  Fork  Assooistion,  HI., 

895. 
Skinquarter  Chnroh,  Va,  653. 
Skinner.  E.,  856,  856. 
Slade,  Wm.,  833, 871. 
Slater,  8.,  771. 
Slavery,  166,  300,  343,  619,  680, 

589,601. 
Slave-trade,  60a 
Slavonians,  religious  history 

of,  16. 
Blawflon,  Mr.,  934. 
Sleeves,  letters  on  right,  881. 
SVocani*B  Creek   Chnroh,  N. 

C.,908. 
Blongh  of  Despond,  961, 903. 
Smaw,  W.,  860, 
Smith,  Abner,  914, 915. 
Smith,  B.,  806. 
Smith,  Elder,  886. 
Smith,  G.,  3& 

Bm\th,  HeniT  B.,  ix.,  661, 663. 
Smith,  Heaekiah,  933, 934. 
Smith,  Jabez,  797. 
Smith,  James,  304. 
Smith,  Job,  810. 
Smith,  John  A.,  788,  780, 798-6, 

798.  799. 
Smith,  John  H.,  8ia 
Bmith,  J.  B.,  819,  893. 
Smith,  J.  D.,  810. 
Smith,  J.  E.  W.,  893. 
Bmith.  Joseph,  609. 
Smith,  Jwiah,  HO,  779,  783-6, 

787.798,906,913. 
Smith,  Owen,  810. 


Smith,  PhQlp,  438.  ISonmambnllsm,  73. 

Smith,  R  P.,  143-4.  Son,  meaning  descendant,  41. 

Bmith,  Wm.,  60,  65,  69,  79,  82,!Son8  of  the  n^phets,  U3,  U4, 
96-103,151,157,161.  '    909. 

Smith,  W.  S.,  915.  Sophistry,  perfection  of,  364. 

Smith  A  Cheetham'sDIction-'Sorfoonne,  491. 
ary  of  Christian  Antiqui-tsoteriology  (see  Salvation  by- 
ties,  399,  845.  I    grace  and  not  by  works). 

Smith  &  Waoe*8  Dictionary  of  Soul  (see  Spirit). 
Christian  Biography,  430.     Soul-liberty,  30,  394-7;   (seo 

SmithHeld,  England,  466.        I    Liberty,  reUio^ous). 

Bmith  A  l^nnville*s  CreekjSound  Side  Church,  K.  C.  (see 
Church,  va,  558.  Bethlehem  CSiurch,  Tytrell 

Smith's    River   Association,!    Co.,  N.  C). 


Va,  816,  931,  933,  935. 
Smith's  Blver  Cnuroh,  Va, 

931. 
Smithwlok.  J.  G.,  861. 
Bmlthwlok^s  Creek  Church, 

K.  C,  718,  738,  746,  781,  809, 

860,  870,  874,  875b 
Smoot,  WUL  M.,  816,  817,  833, 


Bmooth-lt-away,  Mr.,  961-63. 

Smyrna.  360, 351, 801,369. 

Smyrna  Church,  Ala,  886. 

Smyth,  John,  634. 

Bnead,  J.,  91& 

Snider,  P.,  817, 907. 

Snider,  8.,  907. 

Snow,  J.,  865. 

Snow,  W.,  865. 

Snuff,  87, 

Soary,  Wm.,  714,  730. 

Sobieski,  John,  507. 

Sociable,  600. 

Socialism,  587, 611. 

Societies,  religions,  based  on 

money,  831-6,  886,  841,  843, 

864,  865,  508,  509,  588, 539, 557, 

558,    678,    583,  583,  585,  586, 

616-18,    633-5,    686,  788,  898, 

899,  900,  904,  938,  958,  909. 
Societies,  religious,  incorpo- 
ration of,  787-91. 
Societies,  secret,  706,  738-40, 

844. 
Bocinlans  and  Sooinianism, 

343,  337,  496.  530,  589. 
Sociology,  094,  641,  643. 
Socius,109. 

Socrates  (historian),  388,  389.tSossomeu,  389. 
Socrates  (philosopher),  9,  38,  Space,  646. 


South  America,  869, 680. 
Southampton   Church,    Pa, 

653,  556,  559,  560,  503. 
South  Arkansas  Association, 

888-91. 
South  Carolina  019,  536,  653, 

633.  636,  697.  761.  913. 
Soutn  Carolina  Association, 

736,908. 
South  Carolina  Primitive  As- 
sociation, 913. 
Southeast  Association,Teza8, 

916. 
South  Fork  of  Boaring  River 

Church,  N.  C,  564. 
South  Quay  Church,  Va,  554, 

704,  706,  778.  780,  796. 807, 808, 

819,  833,  826-7,  873,  873. 
Soutn  Kingston  Church,  R. 

I.,  535. 
Bonth  Mattamuskeet  Church, 

N.  C,  564,  713,  735,  783,  795, 

813,  871,  873. 
Soutn  River  Church,  Va,  558. 
South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean), 

539. 

Southwest  Chnroh,  N.  C.  908. 
Southern  Illinois  Association, 

895. 
Southern  States,  048,  580, 033, 

661, 663,  738,  768,  760, 761, 800« 

808,901,939. 
Southey*B  life  of  Wesley,  639.. 
Sovereignty  of  God,  409,  548, 

555,  564,  571,  616,  645, 6S3, 656, 

669.    686,    761,  763,  765,  834, 

918-30,  943-50. 


548,695. 
Sodom,  66,  68, 151,  366, 463, 474, 
486.836. 

>ldler   Creek    Association, 

Kv.,  897. 
Soldiers,  186. 
Solemnity  of  human  life,  30, 

31. 

So  let  our  lives  and  lips  ex- 
press, 547. 

Solifldianism,  330, 831, 473, 489, 
499,  696,  648,  699. 

SoUman  I.,  681. 

Solomon,  83,  84,  88.  96,106,113, 
117-31, 134, 139,  180,  166,  308, 
356,654. 

Soma  838. 

Somerset,  England,  886, 035. 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises, 

641. 


Spain,  369,  392-4,  408.  409,  412,. 
414,  418,  426,  4.33,  441. 446, 451,. 
455,  465,  466,  470,  477, 500, 503^ 
507.  535,  580,  845. 

Spalding,  SoL,  009. 

Sparrow,  641. 

Sparta  Church,  N.  C,  797, 83r, 
873,874. 

Speaker's  Commentary,  202, 
615. 

Special  Notice  to  every  read- 
er, ill. 

Species,  13,  35.  36. 

Speculation,  534,  681,  593,  636. 

Speculative  nature  of  infi- 
delity, 1,2. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  4,  35,  349. 
593,594. 

Spiders.  483. 

ISpier,  N.,  860. 
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Spieii,  9a 

BpilBlrary.  J.,  634,  531. 

8piDOEa»  B.,  511, 591. 

8plre«  472,  500. 

Spirit,  16,  94,  J8,  39,  47,  4S,  155, 
191,  266.  316,  828,  370, 371, 896, 
446,  506,  544,  606,  610, 621, 671, 

Spirit  of  God,  Hispereooality, 
28.  24,  317,  325,  326,  878,  393, 
439,  561,  562,  896,  669,  699; 
His  dlvlllity,  28,  24,  245,  260, 
274,  317,  325,  326,  337, 340, 368. 
•88,  609,  669,  686,  099;  His 
relation  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  23,  24,  392,  413,  439, 
661,  662,  670;  His  omnipo- 
tence, 199,  200,  260,  325,  326, 
837,  358,  397,  644,  686, 688, 641, 
648,  644,  648,  649,  677;  Htfl 
work  in  nature,  34, 671 ;  au- 
thor of  inspiration,  138, 151, 
206,  218,  226,  234,  238, 241, 269, 
270, 309;  manifestly  present 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
184 ;  the  mode  of  His  opera- 
tion, 281.  282;  His  striving 
with  flesn,  55 ;  His  office  in 
the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, 204,  209,  245,  888,  608, 
628,  648,  767;  His  certainly 
efficacious  influence,  43,  96, 
196-208,  325,  326,  829,  353,  354, 
897-407,  518, 567-9, 685, 675-88. 
699, 788 ;  author  of  spiritual 
life,  34,  87, 148, 144,  198,  197, 
199,  200,  245,  270,  274, 283,999, 
818,  329,  340,  369,  397-407,  488, 
610,  580,  586,  588,  644, 648,  661, 
673,  677,  586,  596,  601, 602, 607, 
606,  621,  631,  634,  637, 641, 643, 
644,  648,  649,  666,  677, 609, 716, 
717,  767,  839,  856,  867,  (see 
Conyersions  and  Regenera- 
tion) ;  source  of  nattiral  and 
spiritual  Ifgtat,  34,  87,  119, 
196, 198,  200,  240,  241, 306, 340, 
417,  457,  513,  519,  521, 627, 544, 
660,  688,  616,  644,  757, 838, 880, 
938;  convinces  of  sin,  144, 
162,  200,  237,  238,  245, 270, 353, 
498,  528,  648,  573,  596, 597, 699, 
619,  631,  643,  653,  656,  767, 856, 
867;  author  of  prayer,  199, 
908,  203,  61B;  author  of  re- 
pentance and  faith  and 
good  works,  398,  400,  513, 
641,  544,  545,  565,  673,  679-81 ; 
potaltS  to  Christ,  144,  152, 
186,  196,  241,  245,  266, 279, 363, 
628.  541,  619,  643,  656;  author 
of  holiness,  87-89,  96,  118, 
175,  266,  279,  281,  283, 331, 398, 
415,  450,  498, 607,  650, 658, 679 ; 
the  enemy  of  heartless  for- 
malism, 330,  331;  fruits  of 
His  saving  influences,  48, 
89, 192, 195-208,  212,  226,  228, 
380,  260,  294,  363,  864,  898-407, 
498,  613,  541,  602,  611, 621, 641, 
667,  666,  670,  671,  673,674,678- 
681,  785,  787,  789,  919;  His 
guidance,  176,  192,  196,  906, 


918,  250,  288, 989, 349, 578, 67T,t8tarvatlQII,  441 
622, 714, 907 ;  Hls  indwelliiiig  State  line  OiiiRfc,!. 
in  believers,  43, 132,  i84,i86,»taton.  A.,  791-4,  m. 

191,  204,  206,  296,  950, 288, 980,      859. 

998,  2! 

Comff 

415,  64 

minisi 

304,31 

474,  47 

706,71 

fleatic 

autho 

208,22 

686. 
Spiritufl 
Spiritufl 

611. 
Spiritna 

ill.,  9, 

110, 11' 

169,  IT 

224,22! 

281,28! 

32»-SL 

389,39; 

432,43; 

471,  47! 

619,  52) 

601-3, 

638,  64 

838,9a 
SplritUfl 

l.,42-4 

ple,u 
Spiritua 

verse, 
Spivey, 

790,72 
Sponsoi 
Spontai 

24-26, 
Spoon  I 

896. 
Spring 

912. 
Springf 
Springf 

ation, 
Spring 

726,7*3 

929,96 
Sprinkl 
8purge< 

579,64 
Srart,! 
Stadler 

784-7, 
Stadhai 
Stalling 

874,8^ 
Stallo,, 
Stamfoi 
Stampe 

815,89 

879. 
Stanho] 
Stanlej 

307,  4j 
Star  of 
Starllg] 
Star  Be 
Stars,  6 
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Strict  Baptists  (see  Baptists, 
Strict). 

Striving  of  God's  Spirit,  6S. 

Strong,  James,  597-9. 

StUfl^,  C,  913,  918. 

Stuart,  Moses,  264. 

Stuarts  (England),  607, 517. 

Stubner,  M.,  480. 

Stumble-at-truth,  Mr.,  968. 

Stump  Sound  Church,  K.  C, 
908. 

Stylites,  996. 

StypD.  George  Y.,  689. 

SuVt>eacon,  807. 

Subjunctive  Mood,  488. 

Sub-lapsarianlsm,  435,486, 506, 
665. 

Succession,  Apostolic  (see 
Apostolic  Succession). 

Succession  of  churches,  la 

Suetonius,  149,  314,  337. 

Suez  CanaS,  580. 

Sufficiency  of  Christ,  17. 

Suflblk,  Va.,  700. 

Sugar  Creek  Association, 
nid.,896. 

Sulphur  Fork  Association, 
l^xas,  914. 916. 

Sulphur  Spring  Church,  Tex. , 
915. 

Sultan,  145. 

Summa  Theologl»,  811, 439. 

Summary  of  Church  History, 
iv. 

Summary  of  the  History  of 
the  World,  61. 

Summary  of  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Turanian,  Aryan, 
and  Semltie  Races,  16-17. 

Sun,  85-87,  154,  190,  878,  658, 
945. 

Sun  of  Righteousness,  3, 118, 
158, 18l7l85,  308,  584. 

Sunagoge,  394. 

Sunday,  45,  46,  890,  891,  639, 
687  Ssis  886 

Sunday  Schools,  811,  819.  833, 
836,  848,  804-7,  589,  55t,  588, 
684,  688,  591,  599, 600, 616, 619, 
633,  635,  643,  748,  761, 758, 766, 
771.  773,  844,  845,  872, 893, 890, 
904  965. 

Supererogation,  830,  409,  441, 
446,  447,  666,  681. 

Superflclalism,  religioos,  vi., 
586,637. 

Superstitions,  38,  63,  280,  371, 
iniMl,  898,  894,  406,  413,  417, 
43»-5,  488,  484,  436,  463,  456, 
470,  483,  487,  600,  611, 698, 760. 
'  pper.  Lord's  (see  Lord's 
upper). 

BiKpperB(s 
Ofiuroh). 

Support  of  the  ministry,  384, 
806, 818-16,  601,  683,  690,  691, 
006,  704,  707,  711,  768-6,  764, 
766,  786, 833,  880,  883, 856, 868, 
990  999  984. 

Supra-Iapsarlanism,  435,  456, 

404-7.  506,  513,  666. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  601. 
Surles,  C,  804. 


Surratt,  I.,  933. 
Survival  of  the  fittest,  36. 
Sutalaam,  77. 
Sutton,  John,  655. 
Suwannee  A4soolatlon,  Fla., 

891,893. 
Swain,  A.  T.,  849. 
Swallow,  637. 
Swansea      Church,      First, 


Swansea    Church,    Second, 

Mass.,  536. 
Swansea  Church,  Wales,  596. 

Sweden,  423,  434,  483,  436,  454, 
487.  503,  569. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  587, 

690. 
Bwedenborglanlsm,  637, 638. 
Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God, 

my  King,  547. 
Sweet  was  the  time  when 

first  I  felt,  541. 
Swift  Creek,  N.  C,  733,  855. 
Swift  Creek  Union,  718. 
Swift  River,  460. 
Swine,  664. 
Swindle,  A.  B.,  706,  797,  865, 

867,871. 

Swindle,  Jacob,  796, 86a 

Swint,  F.,  885. 

Switzerland,  376, 400, 464, 471, 

480,  487,  489,  490,  496, 500,  501, 

603,  604,  606,  513,  590,  750. 
Sycamore  Church,  Va.,  933, 

934. 
Sychar,  75. 
Sydburg,  Asa,  786. 
Sykes,£.,  816,  819,  835. 
Syllabus  of  Errors,  390,  808, 

830,  583,  688. 
Sylvester  I.,  Pope,  441. 
Sylvester  IL,  Pope,  436, 439. 
Symbolism,  347.  350,  357,  371. 

374,  310.  385,  699. 
Synagogues,  164,'  194, 199, 383, 

399,  394,  811,  6d9. 

Synergism  (see  Co-opera- 
tion). 

Synods,  393.  398, 878, 491, 496-7, 
608,  613,  518,  685. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  948. 

Syphflis,  461. 

Syracuse,  337. 

Syria,  141, 160, 168, 317, 318, 386, 
337,  388,  368,  865,  868, 879, 413, 
414,618. 

SyriftD  Version,  614. 

T. 
Taam,  77. 
Tabal  378. 
Tabernacle,  8^  86-68,  173-6, 

191,  310,  353. 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  98,  96, 

97,318. 
Tableaux,  Church.  835. 
Table  of  Contents,  xL-xxiv. 
Tables  of  Stone,  86,  86,  112, 

166, 191,  684. 
Table-turnings,  6U. 
Tabor,  Mount  (Bohemia),  319, 

341  468. 
Taborites.  468,  469,  480. 


Tacitus,  10,  149,  181,  214,  216, 

334,  337,  363,  637. 
Tahiti,  839,  840. 
Tahpanhes,  188, 136. 
Taine,  H.  A.,  428, 607. 
Take-i^easy,  Mr.,  956, 967. 
Tallahatchie       Association, 

Miss..  908-^. 
Talmud,  149,  384,  368,  381,  491. 
Taney  Town  Church.  Md., 

897-9,  901. 
Tanner,  John,  633, 698, 867. 
Taoists,  640. 
Tarboro,  N.  C,  739,  745,  85S; 

870,  875-7. 
Tarboro  Church,  N.  C,  783, 

783,  833,  862,  878,  876-8. 
Tsrichea,  219. 
Tar  River,  N.  C,  729,  741, 802, 

866. 

Tar  River  Association,  N.  C, 

744,  748,  868. 

Tar  River  Church,  N.  C.  (see 
Great  Swamp  Church,  N. 
C). 

Tarsus,  334,  386,  806,  319,  666. 

Tartary,  453. 

Tai'ver,  Jacob,  70& 

Task-masters.  79, 80. 

Tate's  Creek  Association, 
Ky.,  658,  796, 897. 

Tate's   Creek  Church,  Ky., 

664. 

Tatian,  374. 

Tatum,  J.,  848,  868. 

Tatum,  M.,  868. 

Tatum,  P.  L.,  863. 

Tatum,  &,  849,  868,  866,  866. 

Tatum,  W.,  858. 

Taxes,  168,  183,  447,  448,  457, 

704,880. 
Taylor,  A.  J.,  818, 819. 
Taylor,  £.,  814. 
Taylor,  George  B.,  669, 660. 
Taylor,  H.,  79T. 
Taylor,  James,  889. 
Taylor,  J.  H.,  606. 
Taylor,  Klnchen,  827. 
Taylor,  Lemuel,  918. 
Taylor,  W..  708. 
Teach  me  the  measure  of  my 

days,  647. 
Teate,  J.  R.,  891, 893. 
Te  Deums,  600. 
Tekelfl46. 
Telegraphs,  847, 681. 
Temperance,  189. 
Temperance   Societies,    822, 

336,  836,  748,  778,  776, 844, 880, 

904,938. 
Templars,  461, 458. 
Temple,  68,  78,  83-88,113,  U8, 

119, 131, 133, 139, 181, 188, 148, 

149,    154-9,    162-4,    167,    169, 

178-6,  191,  304,  310,  316,  217, 

331,  333,  334,  337, 383, 368, 361, 

890. 
Temple,  BurweU,  633, 748, 746, 

777,  779,  783,  786,  786, 798, 797, 

799,908. 

Temporal  benefitsof  nominal 

Christianity,  433, 438, 686. 
Temporal  power  of  Popes^ 
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997,  830,  410,  498,  498, 480, 483, 

442.  4W,  683,  688. 
TenderaeM,  3Mi 
Tennant,  OiltMsrt,  787. 
Teiineasee,  607,  636,  715,  717, 

795,  853,  866,  860,  874, 013, 018. 

Tenneaace  Aiiaoctatloii,  780, 

913. 
Tennessee  Baptist,  The,  330, 

331. 
Tennesflee  River,  886. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  601,  093. 
Tenth  Century,  423, 43*-7. 
Tent-making.  284. 
Terah,  60, 62,  64, 66,  70. 
Tenill.  E.  Y.,  880. 
Terrorism,  religions,  887. 
TertulUan,  210,  371,  867,  880, 

871-4,  870.  386-8. 
Tertullianiats.  19, 886, 
Testament    Church,    TemL, 

913. 
Testaments,  Old  and  New, 

173-80. 
Tetzel,  John,  474,  476. 
Teatons,  16,  894, 419, 436, 486. 
Texas,  6S3,  913-16. 
Textus  Keoeptus,  614. 
Thaddeus,  Apostle  {see  Leb- 

beus). 
Thanksgiving,   day  of,   716, 

736. 

That  awful  day  will  surely 

oome,  647. 
That-to-moTTOw,  Mr.,  068. 
Theatres,  391, 303, 394, 438, 681, 

664,  600,  603,  606,  644. 
The  dav  Is  past  and  gone,^23. 
Heavens   declare 


There  is  a  land  of  pure  de-;Tlo6,  J.,  786. 786, 870^  676;. 

Ugfat,  6tf7.  iTIdweU,  Elder,  886. 

Tlierlon,  253-«.  iTlglatb-pileeer,  133. 

Theses.  Luther's,  476. 477.       (Tigris,  349. 
The  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  Tiles,  477. 

word.  541.  I  Time,  646. 

Thessaionlans,  Epistle  to  the.  Time  of  Christ's  first  coming 

306,307,309.  I    predicted,    78,  138,  140-162, 

Thessalonica,  386.  155, 177. 

The  time  is  swiftly  roUlag  Time  offChiist'^  second  corn- 


on,  981. 
Theudas,  316. 

Thief  on  the  orosa,  309, 383. 
Thlgpen,  M .,  804. 
Thlgpen,  Wul,  74«,  780,  781, 


The  Heavens  declare  Tliy 
glory.  Lord,  647. 

The  law  commands  and 
makes  us  know,  547. 

The  Lord  will  happiness  Di- 
vine, 641. 

Theocracy,  136,  176,  316,  333, 
336,295. 

Theodicy,  61X 

Theodora  (Empress),  408, 418, 
424. 

Theodora  of  Rome,  436. 

Theodore  IL,  Pope,  367,  396, 
409,  413,  413. 

Theodorio,  894. 

Theodoslus,  379,  891-8,  446. 

Theological  Beminailes,  309- 
313,  325,  887,  388,  850,  364-7, 
416,  526,  566,  567,  683,  589^1, 
616,  638,  786-43,  748,  751,  763, 
766.  767,  771,  837,  893,  936. 

Theology,  432, 428. 429, 441, 488, 
490,  491,  404-6,  609,  619,  648, 
646,  678,  697,  608,  612,  651. 

Theophilos,  304. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  374. 

Theoretical  character  of  infl- 
deUty,  1. 2, 26, 86, 30. 

Theories  of  Astronomy  and 
Geology  inconsistent,  37. 

Theos,  39-31. 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,  641. 

There  is  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  647. 


ing,  309. 
Time  of  holding  Kehukee  Afr- 

sociaUon,  811,' 836. 
Time  of  the  fulfillment  of 

future  prophecies,  357,  358. 


7M,  786,  787,  791,  704-6,  790,|Ttmnatb-serah,  107. 


802-4,  808,  809,  813-14,  819, 
868. 

Thlgpen,  W.  A.,  810. 

Thira  Century,  374^.  641. 

Thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness. 339. 

Thirteenth  Century,  848,  414, 
435,440-50. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles,  601, 508, 
543,  588,  595,  763. 

Thirty  Yean*  War,  478,  487, 

007. 
This-tchdav,  Bfr.,  068. 
Tholuck,  A.,  13. 
Thomas,  Apostle,  186* 
Thomas,  Allen,  999. 
Thomas,  Elder,  786. 
Thomas,  Elisha,  566. 
Thomas,  John,  697. 
Thomas,  Jonathan,  897, 8S7. 
Thomas,  Owen,  666. 
Thomas,  Wm.,  016. 
Thomas,  Z.,  889. 
Thompson,  A.,  787, 806. 
Thompson.  Brother,  839. 
Thompson,  Q.  Iff.,  793-6. 
Thompson,  John,  790,  736. 
Thompson,  R.  W.,  638. 
Thompson,  Wm.,  18, 86. 
Thompson,  Wilson,  633,  638- 

088,793,798. 
Thompson,  Z.,  698,  700. 
Thome,  John,  808, 81L 
Thome,  8.  H.,  838. 
Thoms.60a 


Timothy,  273,  306,  354,  366. 
Timothy,  Paul's  Epistles  to, 
206,  207,  209,  210. 

'Tie  a  point  I  long  to  know, 

541. 

'Tis  mine,  the  corenant  of 

HLh  grace,  647. 
Tie  my  happiness  below,  641. 
Tithes,  168,  217,  316,  420,  486, 

458,  469,  480,  519,  60S,  6ia 

TithemLdOi. 

TitlesTflatterlng,  811,  887,  510. 
Titos  (compamon  of  Paul). 

854. 
Titus  (Roman  Oeneiral  and 

Emperor),  121,  149,  Ul,  153, 

219-35,306. 
Titus,  Paul's  Epistle  to,  207. 

209,310. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  868. 
Tiverton  Church,  B.  L,  696. 
Tobacco,  666, 097. 
Toisnot  Association,  N.  C, 
837,006. 

Toisnot  Church  (see  Wilson 

Church,  N.  C). 
Toklo,  351. 
Toledo,  393. 
Toler,  J.,  866. 
Toleration,  296,  997,  480,  607, 

613.636. 
Tombigbee  Association,  Ala., 

To^n.  J.,  886. 

Tongs,  holy  red-hot,  896. 


Lamb,  981c 
Thought-reading,  61L 
Thrace,  140, 480. 


Thracians,  religious  history  Tophet,  534, 598, 956, 968. 


of,  16. 
Three  Forks  Association,  N. 

C.,906. 
Thumb  Run  CSiurch,  ya.,668. 
Thumb-screw,  446. 
Thumndm    (see    Uiim   and 

Thummlm). 
Thunders,  353. 
Thuringia,  476,  481. 
Thyatira,  360, 361. 
Tiber,  488. 
Ttbenanns,  368. 
Tiberias  (city),  310. 
Tiberias  Oake).  339. 
Tiberius,  Alexander,  316. 
Tiberius  Caesar,  185, 188. 
Tioe,  A.,  870,  874. 


Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  Tongues,  speaking  with,  192, 


302,  s 

Tonoloway  Church,  Pa.,  668. 
Topas,619. 


Toplady,  A.  IC,  640, 643, 66O1 
Topping,  D.  W.,  808-10,  865, 

Topping,  L  H.,  866. 

Torqaemada,  Thomas  de,  481, 
470. 

Tortures,  holy,  896. 

Total  depravity,  19;  (see  De- 
pravity, total). 

Totewine,  Elder,  714, 

Toulouse,  446,  447. 

Tours.  419. 

TowaUga   Association,    Oa., 

890. 
Town  Cre6k  Chuioh,  N.  C, 

855. 
Trachonltis,  186. 
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TractarlOBian,  882, 885, 695.    tTeela,  48. 

Tract  Societies,  864,  667,  586,  Tublxigexi  Criticism,  6, 8. 

617,  748,  751,  752,  771, 842, 882,  Tucker,  H.  B.,  826. 

899,  9(M,  923.  JTucker,  H.  C.  894. 

Trade,    each    Jewish    child ITuoker,  Russell,  622,  799-808, 

taught  a,  814.  805-10,  814,  818-20,  826,  828, 

Tradition,    166,  176,  188,  184,1     861,860,866,868. 

195,  213,  228,  256,  271-3,  277,  Tudors,  504. 

279,  280,  296,  304,  311, 829,  331,lTuffgle,  Q.  L.,  864. 

886,  365,  366,  366,  898, 408, 412,lTuglUo  Assoclatton,  892. 

422,  426,  434,  436,  439,  440,  452,  Tunkers,  846. 

468,  469,  473,  486,  489,  551,  695,  Tunis,  442. 


641,  668,  880,  949. 
Tradltores,  389. 
Ti-aductlon,  39. 
Tr^an,    225,  243,  868-64,  868, 

368. 
Transcendentalism,  426,  686, 

957. 
Translations   of   the   Bible, 

613-16,  626,  r27. 
Transmutation    of    Species, 

18. 


Tupper,  H.  A..  344. 
Turanians,  religious  history 

of,  16, 16. 
Turiford,  M.,  864. 
Turiford,  W.,  864. 
Turin,  425,  496. 
Turkey,  416,  418,68a 
Turkey    Creek   Association, 

Kansas,  869. 
Turkey    Creek   Association, 

Mo.,  905. 


Tranter's  Creek  Church,  N.jTurkey   River   Association, 

C,  728,  746,  860.  |     Iowa,  896. 

Transubstantiation,  286,  286,  Turkistan,  360. 


329,  422,  424,  426,  428,  437, 488, 
440,  446,  469,  466-7,  473,  489, 
595,  693. 

Trapnell,  W.,  901. 

Tree  of  life,  and  tree  of  the 
knowledgeof  good  and  evil, 
50-52,  261,  263,  266,  566,  652, 
671,684. 

Trees,  36. 

Tregelles,  S.  P..  142. 
Trench,  R.   C,  440,  462,  464, 

460,  462,  464. 
Trent,  Council  of,  168, 302, 830, 

339,  400,  402,  435,  440,  447, 473, 

504,  579. 
Trent,  N.  C,  710. 
Tre  Fontane,  216. 
Trevathan,  W.  C,  816, 817, 819, 

821,  825,  866. 

Treves,  892. 

Trials  (see  Afflictions  of  the 
people  of  God). 

Tribes,  the  ten,  122, 123»  187. 

Trichotomy,  88, 39, 328. 

Trinity,  19,  23,  24,  38,  88,  97, 
184,  246,  274,  830,  377,  878, 
881-6,  888,  425,  492,  620,  637, 
666,  660-2,  691,  696,  616,  617, 
620,  688,  669,  670,  674, 686, 692, 
699, 760. 

Trinity  River  Association, 
Texas,  916. 

Triple  crown  of  Pope,  142. 

Tritheism,  23,  560. 

Troas,  237, 284. 

TlOtt,  Samuel,  666,  622,  796, 
900. 

Troy,  214. 

Trumpets,  248,  249, 262. 

Trumpets,  Feast  of,  98. 

Truth,  Vil.,  56,  lis,  460,  468, 
467,  469,  470,  476,  477,  488, 491, 
497-9,  511,  512,  514,  631,  682, 
686,  687,  641,  661,  667, 677, 684, 
691,  604,  633,  636,  638, 641, 644, 
Mfr^,  906,  926,  927,  986,  986, 
968. 


Turks,  428,  482-4,  442,  461,  461, 

464,  488,  607,  580. 
Tumage,  J.,  909, 910. 
Turner,  £.  O.,  812. 
Turner,  T.  H.,  865. 
Turretln,  F.,  496. 
Tuscany,  429. 

Tuscarora  Church,  Md.,  898. 
Tuscarora  Church,  Pa.,  654, 


that 


rrwas  on   that   dark, 

doleful  night,  647. 
Twelfth  Century,  426, 434-41, 

468. 
Twisse.  W.,  497. 
Two-River  Association,  Mo., 

906. 
Two-Seedism,  3, 38, 31, 32, 168 ; 

(see  Dualism). 
Tychichus,  209. 
l^gart's  Valley  Association, 

W.  Va.,  926. 
Tyler,  Wat,  Insurrection  of, 

469. 
Tyndall,  Wm.,  482. 
TyndaU,  John,  18, 26,  86,  848, 

404. 
Typhon,  612. 
Types  of  the  law  f  ulflUed  in 

CbliBt,  97,  172-80, 191,  192. 
Tyre,  116, 160.  237.  378,  698. 
Tyson,  N.,  714,  716,  869. 


Ultramontanism,  682, 688. 
Umpqua    Church,    Oregon, 

910. 
Unam    Sanctam     (Bull    of 

Pope),  302, 449. 
Unchangeableness  of  Gk)d,  30, 

31, 103, 104, 168,  194,  205,  277, 

615,  546,  628,  644,  649,  657. 
Unoharitableness,  627. 
Uncondltionality  of  Christ's 

atonement,  97. 
Un-doctrinalism.  686, 648. 
Unfnlfllled  prophecies,  261. 


tJnif ormitaiianism  in  Geolo- 

Unl/onnity,  Acts  of.  308. 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  649. 
Uniformity,    religious,    881, 

388,  384,  409,  621. 
Union  Association,  Gka.,  892, 

896. 

Union  Association,  N.  C, 
810-12,  814,  816,  817,  819-21, 
823,  825,  906. 

Union    Association,    Texas, 

913-16. 

Union  Church,  Ala.,  887. 

Union  Church,  Qa.,  892. 

Union  Church,  Teun.,  913. 

Union  Meeting  House,  Wake 
Co.,  N.  C,  728. 

Union  Meetings,  717-19,  784, 
829 ;  constitution  of,  718. 

Union  of  Protestants,  585, 586, 
596^,  614,  664,  665. 

Unitarians  and  Unitarianism, 
23,  24,  242,  297,  327,  877,  378, 
386,  496,  497,  498,  686,  689-92. 
594,  614. 

Unitas  Fratrum  (United 
Brethren),  469, 640. 

United  Baptist  Association, 
111.,  896. 

United  States,  823,  824,  863, 
364,  478,  509,  525,  626,  634, 
686-9,  543,  648,  649,  551-7,  578, 
580-3,  689, 697, 600, 607-11, 616, 
620-37,  640,  642.  787-91,  800-4, 
846,  846,  880,  882,  885-926. 

Unity  of  the  human  race,  89, 

40,648. 

Unity  of  the  people  of  Ood, 
228,  267,  268,  291-8,  620,  621, 
664,  664, 665,  800,  845,  847. 

Unlversallsm,  263-6,  827,  328, 
848,  362,  365,  505,  534,  565, 666, 
582,  686,  589-92,  608,  857. 

Universe,  spiritual  source  of, 

10-16,  23-26. 

Universities,  431, 448, 461,  467, 
460,  402,  467,  468,  476, 476, 479, 
480,  499,  611,  626,  529,  632,  533, 
540,  646,  684,  687,  618, 619, 646. 

Unleavened  bread,  81,  82, 86, 
87,286. 

Unselfishness  of  true  relig- 
ion, 63,  186,  316,  817,  493, 
667-9. 

Un-spiritualism,  686, 648. 

Unworthlness,  felt,  of  God's 
people,  262. 

Upatole  Association,  Ga., 
80&-21,  823,  826-7,  896. 

Upharsin,  146. 

Upper  Banister  Church,  Va., 
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The  First  and  Oldest  Paper  Published  "  Devoted  to  the  Old  School 
or  Primitive  Baptist  Cause." 

VmMtj'OyejmnttilB  paper  has  been  pabllibed  In  defence  of  tlie  foUowing  principlea 
wlilcli  appeared  In  Ita  flnt  laaue,  viz. : 

*M.  The  EjdBtenoe,  BoTerelgntj,  Immutability,  Omnipotence  and  Eternal  ^rfectlons  of 
the  Great  JehOTah— the  Reyelatlon  which  God  has  given  of  himself,  aa  Father,  Son  and  H0I7 
Ghoat.   *  Theae  Three  are  One.  '~l  John  t.  a 

**  i.   The  Absolute  Predestination  of  all  things. 

••a^   Btemai,  Unoonditlonal  Election. 

^^   The  Total  Depravity  and  Just  condemnation  of  fallen  man. 

*«fi.   That  the  Atonement  and  BedemptUm  of  Jesus  Christ  are  for  the  Elect  only. 

••&  The  Sovereign,  Irresistible,  and  in  all  cases,  Effectual  work  of  the  Holy  Spint,' in 
Begenerating  and  Quickening  the  Elect  of  God. 

*t7.    The  Final  Preservation  and  Eternal  Happiness  of  all  the  sona  of  God,  by  Grace. 

**&   The  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Eternal  Judgment. 

^9,  That  the  Church  of  Christ  la  composed  exclusively  of  Baptised  Believer»--that  to  her 
axe  given  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament;  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  divinely 
anthoriaed  Bnle  of  Faith  and  Practice  for  the  saints  of  God. . 

**  10.  That  there  is  no  connection  between  Church  and  State,  and  as  touching  the  proposition 
for  a  marriage  between  them,  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Sabbath  Question, 
haa  expressed  our  faith. 

''The  SiGMB  OF  THS  T1MS8  Will  be  decidedly  opposed  to  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary 
Societies,  Theological  Seminaries,  Sabbath  Schools,  Ac.,  Ac,  makmg  war  with  the  Mother, 
Arminlanlsm,  and  her  entire  brood  of  Institutiona." 

The  paper  contains  more  readlns  matter  for  the  money  than  any 
publication  of  our  order  In  this  country. 

It  is  PublUhed  the  Flrat  and  Fifteenth  of  Bvery  MmUh  bp 
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